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THE PHOGHESS OF THE OlORIiD. 


LONDON, January and, 1899. 
‘"u'od Wills ^ ^ ojjcns well with the 

Man Hopes!” beginning of the first serious con¬ 
certed effort on the {lart of the sane 
and reasonable members of the English jieople to 
urrait the fatal drift of the modern State towards war, 
bankruptcy and anarchy. The evil has long been 
admitted, but mankind has folded its arms in despair. 
Now, in the last years of the century, it ventures to 
hope that after all there may In: a way of cscaix:. As 
in Runyan’s immortal allegory, it is the key of hope 
that aloiie can open the lock which (liant l)esp.air 
has turned upon Christian and his comrade, ^\■hen 
the peoples begin t(» ho|)e, that fact in itself is a 
prophecy of victory. “ The dreai^js which nations 
-dream come true,” said the poet long ago ; and Lowell 
has taught us that— 

“ Nor is he far astray who dreams 
That every hope which rises and grows broad, 

In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 
From the great heart of God.” 

“ God wills i man hopes.” 


Even 

Lord Salisbury 
Hopes. 


It takes some faith to hojx;, and it 
must be admitted that faith is not 
the fjuality which pre-eminently dis¬ 


tinguishes the Prime Minister of 
England. Nothing is more na:tural than for a states¬ 


man of his somewhat cynical temijerament to fold his 


Arms and declare that the malady which the Tsar 
.-^gnosed in his Rescript is as inevitable and as 
.incurable as death. But even Lord Salisbury has 


Hashes of hope; and the Daily Nnos has wi:)! re¬ 
minded us that Lord Salisbury, in the question of the 
Peace Conference, acted .as the herald of the Dawn. 
In November, 1897, Lord Salisbury proclaimed,. as 
.the one ^ope sA tlie natioas, the coming together of 


the Powers for the pur]Kise of giving ywactical effect 
to the consciousness of solidarity which has been 
fostered by all the distinctive discoveries of the 
century. It wa.s a notable syn-erh, that Guildhall 
iitterancH! c>f I.ord Mayor’s Day, 1897. We seem 
to be listening to a kind o^ /iontinenyfl antii)hony, 
in which Lord Salisbury led off with his deep bass, 
proclaiming that the comyxitition in armaments, unless 
yjrevented, would end in a lltrrible effort of mutual 
tlestruction which would be fatal to Christian 
civilisation, lie then proclaimed, as the one hoyx: 
which sustained him in the fa* e of tliis menacing 
cataslrof'he— 

That the Powers might gradii.illv be bnuiglU together 
ill a friendly spirit until at last the\ should be welded 
together into some international const itiition which might 
give to the world at last, as llie result of their great 
strength, a long syidl of unfettered commerce and 
contented peace. 

That was in November, 1897. On 
■jjjg .'Vugust 27th, 1898, the Tsar took up 
Tsar’s Response, the strait!, and pro«:Iaitned that “ to 
ynit an end to these incessant arma¬ 
ments and to Seek the means of warding off the 
ealtimilies which are threatening the whole W’orld was 
titc supreme duty which is to-day imposed on all 
States.” By way of contribution to the doing of his 
iluly he urnmoned a Conference, and what I.ord 
Salisbury had already stated he more or less repeats 
in another form, when he says :— 

It would converge in one powerful focus the efforts of 
all the Stales which arc sincerely seeking to make the 
great conception of universal peace“triumyili over the 
elements of trouldc and discord. 

It would, at the same time, cement their agreement by 
a corporate consecration of the princiyilcs of eqiiitv^and 
right, on which rest the security of St.ites and the welfare 
of Dconlcs • 
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' It would indeed be possible to trace 

A Continental Anglo-Russian antiphonal exer- 
Antiphony. cisc a stage further back, for in 
1894 came the first overture from 
St. Petersburg, informal and unofficial, intimating that 
the Russian Government would willingly second any 
' overture in that direction, made by the English 
Government. To that Lord Rosebery’s (!abinct 
made ready response; and, but for the utrfortunatc 
outbreak of the ('hino-Japanese war, we might at 
this moment have been rejoicing in the happy result 
of an international understanding. But it was ordered 
otherwise, and so the work had to be begun all over 
again. I'his time the first verse in the anthem 
was England’s, the second Russia’s; now in the 
Continental choir the turn has come for the English- 
sjjcaking i)eople to make their answer to the 'I'sar’s 
invitation, and this they are beginning to do with no 
imcertain sound. The Rescript had no sooner reached 
this country than steps were taken, notably at 
Birmingham and elsew'here, to hail with enthusiasm 
the lm()erial initiative; but these efforts—^although 
much .greater than any^one would imagine, thanks 
to the persistent way in which they were ignored 
by the press—failed to produce the • effect on the 
world which was necessary. They may, there¬ 
fore, be regarded as a preliminary rehearsal of 
the full outburst of ix)pular enthusiasm which is 
now becoming daily more and more audible in 
our ipidst. 

No better work could be taken in 
What should be haJid in the last years of a century 
' Attitude? which has brought the evil of arma¬ 
ments to '.n unprecedented pitch. 
The way in which the problem is faced by the different 
sections of our people is an admirable test of the 
reality of their faith in the future of the world, and 
their recognition o? the obligations and resix)nsibilities 
of the position of the British Empire. To read much 
of the disparaging criticism which abounds in the 
presj, it might be imagined that hln'^land has no 
responsibility in this matter heyond tamely waiting to 
hear what the Emperor proposes with a languid deter¬ 
mination to pick as many holes in the projwsition as 
possible. This assumption that we are^ as it were, a 
mere critic in the stalls, betrays an utter lack of 
appreciatjorf of our true position. The Emperor is 
quite right in stating in his Rescript that to seek the 
means of warding off calamities threatening the whole 
woi^d is the supreme duty that lies upon all States— 
^t is to say, it is our supreme duty quite as much as 
his or any other Power’s, 


• From him to whom much is given, 

England’s much is expected; and from the 

True Rdle. British Empire, which has been so 
nobly dowered by the Destinies with 
all that constitutes power, pro.sijerity, and greatness, 
mankind has a right to expect something more than a 
mere tardy, grudging faultfinding w’hen the world is 
confronted by so tremepdous a problem. What our 
j>eo})le wish for is that England should take the 
lead. Even if the Russian Government were to 
abandon the task of endeavouring *0 arrive at an 
international agreement, we ourselves .should make 
the attemi>t. .At the last great European Congress, 
w'hci. Lord Bcaconsfield and Lord Salisbury went to 
Berlin to mutilate and mar, as much as w'ithin them 
lay, the liberating work at:complished by Russia in 
'I'urkey, there was no lack of an English programme 
or of an English initiative. We did bad work then, 
but we had at least a policy w'hich we sent our 
strongest statesmen to c.arry out. What is wanted 
for the Peace Conference at .St. Petersburg is the 
same vigorous national acceptance of our responsi¬ 
bility as a foremost Power in the I’arliament of the 
Nations. It is a rblc to which we arc called alike by 
our traditions, our principles, and our destinies. 

ComjKired with the importance oi 
The Paramount arriving at some solution which 
Question. would, in Lord Salisbury’s phrase, 

“ give the nations a long s[>ell of 
unfettered commerce and contented peace,” all minor 
questions such as bemuddle the brains of party 
politicians arc l^t as Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
If our social and political reformers and others but 
knew their busine.ss, they would postpone all dis¬ 
cussion of their rival remedies until they had made a 
serious beginning towards the arrest of the progre.ss 
of Militarismus, w’hich, like a ravening monster, 
devours daily more and more of the earnings of the 
people. It is simply nonsensical to foiget amid 
discussions as to Old Age Pensions, the Improve¬ 
ment of Education, or even the much more burning 
questions of the Housing of- the Poor and the 
Reduction of Railway Rates, that all the money with, • 
which those improvements ought to be carried out 
is being draw'ii as by an irresistible suction into 
the maw of the armed peace. If the Peace. 

Conference comes to nothing, and the game of, 
beggar-my-neighbour goes on as merrily as it has 
been doing of late, the unexecuted portion of the 
Russian Naval Programme, entailing an expenditure 
of 14 millions, will be proceeded with to the bitter 
end; but if the Peace Conference meets and succeeds 
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in arriving at an anatigement for an international halt, 
those 14 millions will not ba spent, neither will the 
mother 14 millions which we should of coursif sjxind in 
order to maintain our naval ascendency. Here we 
have 28 millions sterling dangling in the balance - 
28 millions which need not be spent, and would no*, 
be sixjnt, if we met the Russian initiative in a 
generous, manly and earnest spirit, but every penny 
©f which will be’ spent- and more besides—if we 
meet it in tlw mood of censorious pessimism which 
finds favour jn many influential quarters. Imagini' 
what might not be done with 28 millions if it were 
but'set free to bring forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness, instead of being squandered on ships, 
every one of which will be rusty iron in twenty 
years! 

The truce of parties at home is 
• Wanted-a thus the natural prelude to the 
Truce of Parties ! truce of nations to which we arc 

invited at the Peace Conference. If 
the nation w'ere menaced with invasion, the fiiNl duty 
of the Leaders of the Oiiposition would be to place 
their services at the dispo.sal of Her Majest\’s 
Ministers; and in the present instance the danger is 
<]uite as real and far more universal than any which 
would result even from a foreign war. T.iberal 
leaders, therefore, could not do better than to 
place themselves at the disposal of Her Majesty’s 
Governfhent, if Her Majesty’s Government is willing 
to justify the expectations raised by Lord Salisbur>'s 
hopes of 1897, and co-op«ratc energetically with 
other nations in securing an international agreement 
which would give at least five years’ rest to the 
world. This, being translated into plain English, 
means that the nation would see with profound 
satisfaction the appointment of Lord Rosebery as 
one of the British plenipotentiaries to represent the 
Government at the Peace Conference at St. Peters¬ 
burg. Lord Rosebery as an ex-Prime Minister, and 
as the statesman who first mooted the question, is 
pre-eminentlj entitled to such a recognition of his 
position in this matter. As Foreign Minister he 
succeeded in gaining recognition for the great prin¬ 
ciple of continuity in our foreign policy ; and we could 
•have no more efficient, more influential, and more 
commanding representative in the Parliament of the 
Natiom. His nomination wjuld be the best possible 
indication of the fact that this movement was inter¬ 
national, far transcending and exceeding the narrow 
limits of party politics. 


OF THE World. 
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RlSIGNATIoN. 

As tliu crew was discotira^forl. and none of tlie officers Mould do tlteir duty 
obty ihcir orders, tlio taplairi icsigiied-^ju^t iu lune to ebrap.: being 
thrown overboard. And ihcti' 

The Liberal Parly lias certainly 
Parlous Condition lieeii under less pressure to 

of the sueeumh to the temptation of giving 
Opposition. precedence to party before national 
interests. Never was a Party in a more woeful stale 
than Her Majesty’s Opposition in the House of 
Commons. It is a self-^ecapitaleif Party, which 
exhibits somewhat of the same convalsive movements 
that we have witnessed in « chicken when its head 
has been cut off. The correspondence between Sir 
^Villiam Harcourl and Mr. Morley, publi.shed , on 
December 14th, brought into very dear relief the 
fact that there was something rotten in the slate 
of Denmark. M'hat the thing was that had gone 
rotten no one could authoritative!)' .say ; hut that 
things were about as bad as bad could be was obvious 
to every one. The rank and file of the Liberals, 
however, in the eonstituoncios, although somewhat 
dismayed by Sir ^^'illiam Harcourt’s resignation, are 
nevertheless counting hopefully upon winning the 
next General Election. It is true that tlu-y have 
neither a leader nor a prograninie, that they have 
neither candidates nor money : hut these are details. 
They intend to win the General Election all the same, 
and when they have won it they will consider what 
they have got to do, what kind of Government they 
must fo*'’n, w'hat kind of policy they must carry out. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof! There is 
a fine hearty British pluck about these deserted 
Liberals, wTiose faith in Liberal principles is not in the 
least conditioned by their ability to formulate them 
in a practical programme pr by the readiness of any 
capable statesman to lead them. 
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I - ' ' 

, I am not going to follow my Gon- 

StF W. Harcourt’s temporaries into discussion of . any 
De^wipture. correspondenoe . brtween the -late, 
IxMder 9f _tJie Opposition;, and his- 
eminent lieutenant 'fhe truth about the resignation* 
lies In a nutshell. Sir William Harcourt'has grown • 
old. He has Ob'logger ehe^y left to‘discharge the 
duties of the pasition ^tilich h’e occupip.s. What little 
vitality still remains he wishes- to put to better pur¬ 
pose than in acting a§ the general of a .disheartened 
and powerless miriority. , His taste leads him to 
spend hts declining years in worrying the Ritualists 
and in vindicating the Protestantism of the Anglican 
Church. li became, necessary, therefore, for him to 
go, and he hhs*gone. Tha,t is all there is about it. 
As to the mannerpf Ijis going, so much has been said 
that there is very' little really to say. The Samson of 
Malwood J^as no real desire to pull down the temple 
on the head of the Philistines, nor even to let a brick 
fall-upon the pate of T.ord Rosebery. All that he 
wished to do was just to give the Liberal edifice an 
ugly little shake to remind them how much more 
mischief he could do if he cared to. It was a school- 
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boyish way of jiaying off a grudge; but there is 
nothing serious about it. The best .service we can 
do to ^iV William-Harcourt’s memory is to forget it, 
and to allow the mind.tQ. dwell gratefully only upon 
those episodes in his career ‘in which he did good 
service to the good old c^use. 

At Birmingham, when the liberal 
Anti-Jingoism Federation met on December ilith. 
Birmingham, there was undoubtedly a very strong 
feeling 4hat Sir IVilliam Harcourt's 
resignation was due to his objection *'to what . was. 
described as the pseudo-J ingoism or new militarisrti, 
to which it was said some leaders of the Liberal Party 
had succumbed. Hut for the vigorous extinguisher 
clapped somewhat unceremoniously on’ the meeting by 
Mr. Spt.ice Watson, the discontent of the provincial 
Liberals would have found a very loud expression. 
It was not so much that they loved Sir William Har- 
court as that they hated Jingoism; and there was ;,»n 
uneasy suspicion among the rank and file that Sir 
William Harcourthad been jockeyed out of his position 
because ne would not bow in the temple of Rimmon. 
In support of this hypothesis, it was pointed out that 
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Sir William Harcourt had always been an advocate 
•of* peace, and had alwa3rs been ready to assail with 
energy the false gods' of Jingoism. On the other 
hand, people remsmbered that Sir William Harcourt 
had gone to the Guildhall to swell the triumph of the 
Sirdar after his Tictory'at Omdurman; that he neither 
by W(?rd nor deed iiad done anything to protest against 
the orgie of drunken Imperialism through which the 
nation liad just^been passing ;• and that he had done 
nothing to protest again.st the seizure of IVei-Hai-'Vei, 
, whife Kc had d&nc a good deal by his gibes at the 
allege<i failure of^e Government ixilicy in Cliina to 
render that act of grab inevitable. 

Soil, on the whole, the provincial 
His liberals felt that Sir William Har- 
Last Chance, court had been hardly de.'dt with, 
and more than one expressed a belief 
that should soon see the genuineness of his desire 
for peace in the way he would throw himself into the 
Crusade for the Peace Conference. “ He has got the 
ball at his feet,” said one vehement Liberal. “ And 
he could ‘do Midlothian ’ over again, if he only chose 
to take hLs chance,” said another. 'I'o whom replied 
sadly J third who knew him well, “ But don’t you 
know that Sir William Harcourt is the man who has 
muffed more chances tlian any other statesman in public- 
life ? ” “ But he can’t muff this. It is too obvious. 

IV'hy, he could simply romp round the country if he 
< hose.” “ lYe .shall see,” said the other. \V’e have seen, 
lor we had not long to wait. So far from using the 
position of greater liberty and leisure to whu;h he has 
now attained, for the fu.'therance of the cause to which 
he was supposed to have sacrificed the Leadership, he 
has done nothing and said nothing. The only trace 
we have of his existence is in the shape of letters to 
the JJws ujxm the precise amount of Romanism with 
which the Anglican clergy ought to be allowed to 
dilute the pure wine of the Refonnation doctrine and 
rites. 

'J'he' question of a successor was 
The Nex^Leader much debated at Birmingham, and 
the Liberals, with reason. As more than one 
delegate plaintively remarked: 
“ ’The electors want to know who is our leader, 
and what have we got to tell them?” It was edifying 
indeed to see the high and mighty pedantry with 
which the Executive reproved all such manifesta- 
tiohs of a natural and commendable desire on the 
part of the privates to know under whose command 
.they were to go forth to battle. Even a Radical 
caucus can become a very temple of red tape when it 

i^uits the convenience of the managers, who shut down 
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aJl discussion with a* promptitude which showed better 
than anything else, hpw dangerous they felt the situ- 
.ation to It is no ‘ doubt true, aS one, of the 
spealjers. at the evening meeting .wittily rcmark«i, 
“ You can ho.^morc make a mart a leader, of a party 
by iiassing a resolution than you can make a man a 
poet liy ajiijointing him Poet lanrcalc.” But, never¬ 
theless, it is rather hard upon the, jeaderless host of 
Liberals to forbid them even to express an opinion in 
the councils of the jKirty as to the man .whom they 
would jwefer to set them in battle array against the 
enemy. They would not have sajd anything very 
dreadful cither if they had lieen allowed to sjx'ak. 

l\’hat they would have §aid, what 
What Liberals Lihcmls ever3 \vhere w'ould have said, 
Desire. almost with one con.scnt, is that they 
want Lord Rosebery to lead them, 
but to lead them on l,il)eral lines. At present l.ord 
R()sel)ery neither seems to realise the re.sponsibilities 
of ixTsonal leadership, nor the obligation which 
attaches to the head of a great Part)-. 'Phe scn.se of irre- 
siKjnsibility and the lack of any i)ainstaking systematic 
effort to preacli wliat may be regarded as.the Rose¬ 
bery doctrine, renders all tHt;* more dT3vious*and 
natural the e\ix;clation of the provinc’al Liberal that 
he will come back to lead the Piyty u]Jon its old lines 
Home Rule, Newcastle Programme, and all the 
n;st of it. The fact is, Lord Rosci)ery cannot shake 
himself free froni the responsihilit) attacliiiig to the 
one man of the Party who has been Prime Minister 
of the Oown, and who has the ear of the country. 
He may bolt and he may caper as he j)lcasos. He 
can no more get away from his responsibility than a 
man can escape from his own shadow. 'Phe more 
utterly he may differ from his I’arty, the more absolutely 
incumbent upon him it is to undertake the work of con¬ 
verting his Party to his own views. For the Party and 
the I,eader are mutually indispensable to each other. 
If he cannot wean tlie Party from views wliich he dis¬ 
likes, the Party will cxiwct as a matter of course that 
he will accept the views which he has made no serious 
effort to alter, and will use the Parly as a means to give 
effect to convictions which he may not share, but 
which he h-ts made no serious attempt to modify. 

'I’he (luestion of the Leadesship in 
SIpH. Campbell- House of Commons is a matter 
Bannerman. • which will be decided by the Liberal 
Members of the House of Commons 
at the opening of the Session. It is probably already 
decided without any formal vote that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman shall undertake the duties of 
Leadership. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ii^a very 
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capable person, a Liberal W. H. Smith of a very superior 
ty{». He is familiar with the business of the House 
of Commons; he is popular on both sides of the 
House, he is a sturdy Gladstonian, and above all 
he is tough. We have had far too much •personal 
■sensitiveness among ouf Leaclers of late, and 
it would be a welcome change to have as 
our Chief in the Hbuse of Commons a man 
who is as tough as they make them, and 
who could be relied upon to do his work with 
genial good humour and an absence of all personal 
acrimony. Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler, both 
of whom have ‘bfen mentioned as possible Leaders of • 
the Opposition, have no claims which can be put 
forward for a moment in comparison with those of 
Sir Henry Campbell-JIannerman, whose one fault is 
laziness, and who has only one blot on his record— 
the fact that he played second fiddle to Sir William 
Harcourt in the fiasco of the South Africa Committee. 
The latter is a blot which cannot be wiped out; the 
former, fortunately, can be cured, and there are few 
better prescriptions for curing a man of a hereditary 
predisposition to lethargy than putting him upon 
the 'thorny seat ooc/xpied by, the Leader of the 
()pposition. 

Mr. Astputh made a sj)eech at Bir- 
mingham on the evening of the day 
«r. Asquith. j Caucus wrung 

its hands and .shed its tributary tears 
over the political bier of Sir William Harcourt. It 
was a conscientioas, solid, carefully-prepared bit of 
work, which had all the qualities and all the defects 
of its author. I could not help wishing, as I sat 
behind the speaker on the platform of the Town Hall, 
that there could be effected, i itlier by transfusion of 
,j^blood or other means, a kind of combination between 
Mr. and Mra.. Asquith. If some of that * volatile, 
quicksilver element of nervous e-tcilability which makes 
Mrs. Asquith quivM even to her finger-tips with 
.suppressed excitement, could be transferred to her 
•somewhAl stolid husband, he would be twice the man 
that lie is to-day. A capacity to let himself go, to 
launch himself at the head of a .responsive audience, 
to kindle their enthusiasm, and inspire them with the 
divine energy of a Gladstone or, a Bright, seems so 
far to have been denied him. ^ . 

In looking to the figure, the minds 
* % of men are turning morqi and more 
Sir Edward Bray. g^ward ^rey, whose reple¬ 

tion for sanity and/Sense in foreign 
palitics is much higher than his reputation for energy 
and driving fodce, Tt is somewhat difficult to imagine 
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that a man can be made Leader of the Liberal Party 
in spite of himself, but that seems to be by no means 
an impossible fate in store for Sir Edward Grey. He 
is not lazy, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but he 
is indifferent, which is perhaps an even worse quality; 
and there is in him a total absence of that demonic 
clement which Mr. Glad.stone possessed in' such 
abundant measure. Sir Edward Grey may possibly 
lead the Party. He will never get up steam sufficient 
to give momentum tb the force, the ^idance of which 
may he committed to his unwilling hands. But so far 
as practical politics are concerned, if is not muej? worth 
discussing the prospects of the more or less “ embar¬ 
rassed phantom ” who will be instifiled in the seat of 
Sir William Harcourt. It is more to the purpflsc to 
note the sayings of Ministers who begin the New 
Year with an unliroken majority at their back. 

Last month we had several speeches 
Lord Salisbury’s of varying import. Lord Salisbury, 
Americanism, f^j. instance, .spoke on December 16 th- 
at the Constitutional Club. Look¬ 
ing through the report of his speech for any indication 
of the ideas that may be fermenting in his brain, we 
find two or three constantly recurring. I’hft most 
important is that with which he concluded, viz., that 
in running an Empire it is nece.s.sary above all things 
to govern it on business principles, not to substitute 
rhapsody for calculation, but to cut your coat accord¬ 
ing to your cloth. He made rather a significant reference 
to the Ritualistic controversy, which would seem to 
indicate that he looked to the bishops to exercise 
more vigoroasly the power entrusted to theni for the 
disciplining o£ their Romanising clergy. The third 
point touched a very familiar strain in Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches. It was that in which he again advocated 
the Americanising of our institutions. Speaking of 
the difficulties of carrying on our foreign policy, he 
said;— 

It is a great disadvantage to feel the want of such an 
institution as the Committee of Foreign Relations in the 
Senate of America. It is a great advantage that* a 
Minister can meet persons not of his own political 
opinions, and explain the real reasons that have ui;gcd 
him to a course of action. That is denied to us. 

Lord Salisbury added that “ it is impossible we should 
have it, because neither of our Houses of Parliament 
has any analogy to the Senate." But that reason is 
hardly conclusive. . , * 

It* is imeresfing to read into this speech 
■ WbKt dow this of Lord Salisbury’s some remarks 
mesa » made by his nephew, Mr. Balfour,-in 
addressing the Et^^rgh Merchants 
Society on December 22nd. .Aft^ speaking of the 
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defect of our existing Parliamentary system i» con- 
liection with foreign affairs, Mr. Balfour said, “ Let me 
say that, on the whole, it seems to me that this country 
has never in its history been, in a better position for 
dealing with and for modifying our public institutions 
so as jto enable them to deal adequately with the 
complex problems of empire.” Now put this and 
thaUogether ; what does it mean ? Have Ministers got 
in their heads anjidea of so modifying our institutions 
as to give to British administrations a secret body 
comix)sed pf reprq,sentatives of both Parties to which 
they coiJld explain the reasons for their actions? It 
would almost .sceru as if they had something of this 
kind in their heads The only practical suggestion to 
which Mr. Balfour alluded was confined to a i»rojJosal to 
forbid any questions, without notice, on foreign aflairs, 
unless they were supplemental questions addressed by 
the responsible head of the Oirposition to the Leader 
of the. House. 'I'hat would take us a very little way, 
and could be brought about by a slight alteration in 
the Riles of the House of Commons. IN'hat J^ord 
Salisbury hinted at goes much deejxir. If Ministers 
really fished to introduce any such modification of 
our Constitution as he alluded to, it is possible they 
may find a nucleus ready to their hands in the 
Council for National Defence. 

' Another Minister who made an 

Mr. Chamberlain’s imjxirtant utterance last month was 
Recantation. fOamberlain. His sijecch was 

chiefly iniijortant because it was 
equivalent to the unmaking of a previous six;ec.h, 
which of all others attracted most attention last year. 
Statesmen need never be at a loss for poTitical orations, 
if they proceed upon Mr. Chamberlain’s jirincijilc of 
making a sjieech one day in one stn-ie and then 
demolishing it the next. *Thc only paisige from the 
Wakefield speech which calls for attention lu're is that 
in which the author of the famous long-sj o m invective 
proclaimed aloud his conviction that it was all a 
mistake. A few months ago Russia was the devil 
with whom Mr. fjhamberlain could only sup if he 
were provided with a very long spoon; but at Wakefield 
be proclaimed:— 

. I believe that an agreement u ith Russia is desirable, 
and 1 would even say that it is necessary, unle‘'s o'cry 
_ serious complications are to be encountered ; but I go 
on and add that there arc no insurmountable obstacles 
to such a friendly arrangementthat 1 believe it is quite 
possible to conciliate what I may call the reasonable 
^bition of Russia; that the fixed and settled policy of 
mis country is to maintain equal opportunities in trade 
for all other I think that we may arrive at such 

a settlement. ^ 

As the chief obstacle in the way of such a settlement 


was Mr. Chamberlain’s own offensive and insulting 
remarks about Russia, may tve not hope that things 
are now- in a fair way to be settled on a ^nsible basis 
of a mutual >rood understanding ? • 

Mr. CJtanibcrlain’s references to the 
The BoomeraiiR social programme led to some subsc- 
Soclal Legislation, qucnt fencing, between him and his 
thrall, Mr. Jesse Collings, and the 
spokesman of the T.iherals. 7 ’he most significant 
letter, however, which it elicited was one from T.Qrd 
Wemyss, the President of the Liberty and Property 
Defence I.eague, from which the following is an 
extract:— 

Mr. Chamberlain’s programme contained seven distinct 
socialist proposals, viz. ; - 
“ Old-age jiensions. 

“ Working Men’s Dwellings Hill. 

“ Poor Law Reform. , 

“ Compensation to injured workmen. 

“ Increased power to local authorities for the better 
housing of the poor. 

“ Prevention of p-aiipcr immigration. 

“ Shorter hours for shop assistants.” 

Now of these various items of a socialistic stock-in- 
trade, one only has been as yet dealt with by the (Jovern- 
ment, viz., " Compensation to injured w’orknien.” How 
this Act is in one way workinJ(|«may be seen bjP the 
following notice, issued 1j\ the Barrow Hematite Steel 
Company (of which the Duke of Devonshire is 
chairman) : , 

From this date forw.nrd pleasj note that no men are to be 
engaged who are known to have .iny defects, such as the less of 
a limb, defective sight or hearing. l‘'nrlh< r, no men are to he 
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engaged in any departm nl who are older than fifty years of age. 
Aliy men already in the cBiphty of 'the company in excess of this 
age may be retained, lint in case of their leaving they are j\ot to 
be re-engaged. 1. In the ivent of any one b.'ing injured and 
receiving compensation from the company for same, he is not to 
ba>re-engaged wiihuui first having the approval of the G-'neral 
Manager. 

This fircular of the Barrow Hema- 

Tho Houslncr tite Corrtpany brings into prominence 

the People. the uncxfiected consequences 

which follow attempts to improve 
the social condition of the people by legislation. It 
is Ihe consciousness that the indirect results of 
legislation may he far more .serious than the direct, 
and that these indirect results may also he in absolute 
opposition to the object aimed at by law, that causes 
many socbl reformers to think twice, and even'thri<\-, 
before using the lever of an Act of I'arlianient. 'Jake 
for instance the case of the housing of the poor in 
London. Tfiere is no doubt whati.'vcr that the 
•condition of the mas.ses of the people in London 
from the point of«view of house accommodation is a 
•disgrace to civilisation. It is eiiually indubitable 
that an exiiencliturc of less than half the sum 
which will he wasted in the next five years in pro¬ 
viding for aiL'naments,pever and above the enormous 
sum at prenenl reijuired, would, judiciously ajiplicd, 
effect a transfoniKition of whole dreary districts 
in London. But the‘'moment the C^ounty (‘ouncil or 
any public authority proposes to do anything, they are 
met by the cry, emanating last month from as <lis- 
tinguished an authority as Miss Octavia Hill, that for 
a public authority to do anything in the matter is to 
cripple at once private enterprise. Stated roughly, it 
comes to this, that if the County Council builds a 
good house for one man, it stands in the way of half 
a dozen other good hou.ses bemg built for six other 
men. This may be true, hut it will he inipo.s.sihle for 
•civilisation much longer to sit with folded hands in 
front of the continually increasing pressure of the 
housing question. Itr is simply exasjierating to he 
compelled to admit day after day (i) that there is any 
amount of capital wasting for want of remunerative 
employment, and (2) that there are any number of 
millions of people who arc only too anxious to pay 
rents that would [jay a handsome return on that capital, 
and yet the capital is not employed, and the houses 
of the people are a disgrace to the capital of the 
Empire. Some day some statesman or Social reformer 
will arise who ha's both the knowledge a*hd the power 
to bring fhis, question home to the hearts and com 
sciences of ihe people. Then something will get 
done; but till then we all sit under a kind of doleful 
enthantment, seeing ^ings grow worse and not able 
tp mend^them, e»’en so much as by a hand’s turn. 
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j Closely allied to the housing question 

MunlclpjU Trains is that of railway and tram fares. 'At' 
South London, present London is woefully behind 
almost any second-rate American 
city in the matter of rapid transit. There is nothing 
in London that aj)j>roachcs either for .sijeed or for 
cheajjness to the long-distance fares on the trolly-cars 
which arc rajiidly becoming the universal mcaiifi of 
transit in the Transaj.lhmic cities. 'I’lie street railway 
companies of the UnilcdStates have no doubt plundered 
the jmhlicand corrujjled municijjalities to any extent; 
hut they have succeeded in carrying the puklic for 
long distances at a rate which would make a London 
tramway manager faint on the spot. W'e English^ who 
are suiJiiosed to have invented the saying that “ Time 
is money,” waste time more recklessly than we waste 
any other commodity that has a monetary equivalent. 

It is to he hojied that the (’ounty Council, which at 
the beginning of this year came into possession of 
twenty-four miles of tramway in South i.ondon, will be 
able to make, an improx emenl. 1 .ast year the companies 
whose lines Iiave been taken over carried 109 millions 
of passengers, running over 9,700,000 miles. IVith 
tlie excv.-ption of a small .section from Brixtoii Road 
to Streatham, the whole of the trams were drawn by 
horses, of which the (’oun'y ('ouncil is now the 
])oss<'.ssor of four thousand Tiie cost per tram-mile 
run last year was 8^d., and there was a net profit of 
2d, per mile. The net profit last year was, ;^85,ooo. 

It is hoped that by ."preading the reiJayment of 
capital with interest over sixty years, the .('ounty 
(Council will have, as a cjiitribution to the rates, 
_;£40 ,ooo a yc.Sr from its new acquisition. If it is 
well advised, it will spend every penny of that in 
substituting electricity for horse-traction, and cheapen¬ 
ing fares for outlying suburbs. 

Apropos of street traction, there has 
CWcaKo and ]jccn a battle royal raging this last 
Strest Railways, nioiuh in Chicago over the attempt of 
the street railway coni[anics, headed 
by Mr. Yerkes, to steal the streets for the next fifty 
years, ' The value of the franchise, which was in 
the gift of the City Council, was estimated at ten. 
millions sterling. In order to obtain it Mr. Yerkes . 
is said to have promised boodle to the aldermen io 
the extent of .j^soo.ooo. I read the following para¬ 
graph in a press despatch dated Chicago, December 
iith, with a certain grim satisfaction :— 

When a few years ago W, T. Stead, the noted English, 
journalist, wrote his not-soon-to-be-forgotten “ If Christ 
came to Chicago”—an exposi of the methods used in 
conducting the affairs of the great city'-^he expressed .the 
opinion that ere many years the people would |ise in their 
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might and drive the boodlers out of the City H»ll as the 
hionty-changers were driven out of the Temple. Thai 
time has apparently come, but the process is apt to be 
amended. The masses do not favour scourging; they 
favour Judge Lynch’s methods, and to-night hundreds of 
thousands of Chicagoans, irrespectiv'e of party allegiance, 
are wearing badges bearing on them the im]>rint of a 
gibbet. 

After several days of Very angry agitation, the 
boodlers were defeated by a yiajority of one, and the 
contest trans^rred from the City Council to the 
Legislature of.Illinois, As Mr. Verkes is a man with 
millions.at his back, and has grown grey in the art 
of ntanipulating legislatures and munici]>alities, the 
l■‘gislators at Spiingfield are (;\ix:cting a feast of fat 
things. 

Allied to the ([ueslion of street rail- 
Cheap wa\s is the (juestion of railway rates. 
Bailway Rates, l,ondon Reform Ihiion has 

* demanded the concession of 113 

additional workmen’s trains, which, they maintain, 
are indispeiisalily needed if the service is to he 
rendered at all adeijuate. 'fhe intervention of Parlia¬ 
ment is invoked ])y the Workmen’s Train A.ssocia(ion, 
whcise hill proposes to compel all railway companies 
to mil a proper service of trains into London u]) to 
eight o’clock every morning at the rate of twelvi; 
miles for twopence. Tlie railway companies jiro- 
test that it is impossible; hut where there’s a 
will there’s a way. 'J'here is one great difficulty un- 
doiihtodly, and that is that the amount of traftii; 
carried at the rush hours when peofile are coming to 
town in the mornin"; and leaving it in the evening, 
comes very near, if it does not come up to, the 
maximum that cun be carried on the existing lines 
with the present terminal stations. But that is only 
another way of saying that more lines must he laid 
down and more accommodation provided at the 
stations. In relation to the Underground, immediate 
relief could he obtained by constructing a tunnel 
underneath the existing line of rail. This has been 
much talked of, and some day will he accomplished. 
Altogether there seems to be good reason for believ¬ 
ing that, unless the railway directors wake up and 
. show more consideration for the needs of the public, 
they will have a 'Very bad time before long. 

• One of the most encouraging things 

_ Slp John'Sorat to bo noticed in the speeches of last 
. Burnt E<tuoatioii>k^fi)^ VOS the unexpected cheerful- 

n 4 ® withJl which. Sir John Gorst 
sjx)ke on the problem of rural education in Cambridge. 

I his is a matter which goes to the root of everything; 
but hitherto Sir John (iorst has been so hopelessly 
pessimist Jjut k has been enough Jo take the heart 
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out of anybody. Speaking at Cambridge on December 
nth, he put very clearly and forcibly before his 
hearers the nece.s.sity for doing spraething practical and 
at once for the improvement of our agricultural phpu- 
lation. It is a task, he admitted, of very great diffi¬ 
culty, hut it was not insoluble if the energy and 
thought of the very best peojjlc in the country were 
devoted to it. 'I'lie first thing to be done was to 
improve elementarv education; otherwise you would 
have pupils sent uj) to technical schools so deficient 
in arithmetic that they could not keep up with 
their classes. After improving elementary educa¬ 
tion, there should be established a central local 
aiC.hority, which he suggested might he found in 
the Technical Inslruc tion Committee of the County 
(iouncil, which only wauled a little more money 
and a little more legal power to be a very 
useful body. He did not think it wise to take 
the management of rural schools^out of the hands of 
the rural clergy, who, he thought, as a rule, were the 
best managers you could find, k'urther, he thought 
there should he a night .school e.stal)lished within 
reach of every one, and tha^k should be compulsory 
to attend them. He .said he was strongly in favour 
of a law by which )oung jieojtle, after going to work, 
should Ije al)le to sjtend certain hours in the night 
school. ’I'hen they wanted a great many more higher 
agricultural schools, over which there should be 
technical schools in every ])art of the country; but he 
finished by reminding hi.> hearths once more of the 
fundamental truth which governs everything—viz., 
that without public o])inion at the hack of the Educa¬ 
tion Departnient nothing can he done. Even in 
such a life-and-death matter as this of enabling our 
people to hold their own against foreign competition, 
everybody is paralysed until you can-get up steam. 

In the British Colonies the year is 
Trouble closing with comparative tranquillity, 
the Transvaal. "I'he only e.xceptioii is a slight recru¬ 
descence of the troulde in Johannes¬ 
burg. A British subject, of the name of Edgar, has 
been shot by one- ol' the 'J'ransvaal policemen, who 
apfiears to have acted very unceremoniously. As the 
policemaii is to he tried for murder, the question may 
he regarded as adjourned ; hut the incidenf was made 
the occasion an imjwessivc demonstration, in which 
five thou.san^ of the Uitlanders made a protest in 
silence and apjiealed to the Queen in dumb show, for 
the law pnjhihits all political gatherings of the kind. 
The silence of the assembly and their uplifted hapds 
testified more picturesquely than any amount of 
speaking would- have done as to the rcalky of the 
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grievance against which they protested. It is not 
very likely that any thing.\Kill come of it; the Uitlanders 
lost their chance when they failed to rise before 
Jameson crossed the frontier. They wnll have to-wait 
some time yet before Hiey can hope to retrieve the 
consequences of that unfortunate blunder. Sir Alfred 
Milner is still in London, and Mr. Rhodes is on the 
sea. It is to the last degree improbable that anything 
will happen during their absence. • ^ 

( In foreign affairs, the most remarkable 

Sip B. Monson’s of th® month was th® speech made 
Speech. by .Sir Edmund Monson at the 
banquet in the British C’hamber of 
Commerce in Paris. Sir Edmund Monson is one of 
the steadiest and most sane of Britii’h diplomatists. 
Ho one deplored more than he the excessive amount 
of public speaking ove» the Fashoda incident, which 
placed such difficulties in his path as a diplomatist 
charged with keeping the peace. But no sooner had 
he got » ■ jxmhis legs at the Chamber of Commerce than 
he made a speech calculated to iniiite the French to 
the last degree. It is 6ver how, and no friend of Sir 
"$dWttnd Monson wishes to dwell upon an incident 
which he himself must regret as much^as any one. 
The worst of it was that the very eitceywice of his 
jweyioos: reputatjpn added to the mischirf of his 
ob»rvatidiJ^V*fof nothing he could say could, induce 
tlte Frehchuto ^hhlieve that he ha 4 r^ act^ under 
ord^; . know Sir Edmund Monson too w^^” 
they said, “ to believe it possiblff. that he could hl^e 
madhi^ch a spe^ except under orders.” 


1 'he fact probably is that, oldi 
The Old Deacon's diplomatists, like old elephants. 
One Day Off. sometimes go vmst. The British 
public must not be too hard on its 
servants under such circumstances. There is an 
Ameri<'.an story to the effect that a New Engl&nd 
minister on returning home "one day was scandalised to 
discover his senior dcaco» rolling drunk in the middle of 
the road. 'J’he man had been an exemplary citizen and 
])illar of the church for more than forty years. Hardly 
able to believe his eyes, the minister stepped ujp to 
his deacon in the gutter and began, “ Deacon Jones, 
this is terrible. I could not have believed it possible, 
were it not for the evidence of my own eyes. "I'o 

think that after forty years’ faithful service- ” At 

this point he was interrupted by the deacon, who, 
hi<-cupping, severely burst in, “ Just so, and a%r 
forty years’ faithful service, do you think Clod 
Almighty won’t let a fellow have a day off?” Sir 
Edmuna Monson has had his day off, and the 
incident seems fortunately to have passed over with¬ 
out making things much worse than they were 
between us and the French. ' 
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They are bad enough in all con- 
■ • The French science. Fashoda has been evacuated 
FttBh ^fl , Marchand, and the French flag 

no longer flies Over that pestilential 
island; but nothing has been done towards arriving 
at apy understanding concerning the western frontiers 
of the Soudan. Nor do the French manifest any 
particular anxiety to come to an arrangement. They 
have increased* their naval estimates by nearly three- 
quarters of a,million, they are concentrating their 
troops at the qpast towns, and they are diligently 
exerdsing their fleet, which at this time! of the year 
is usually laid u]j in winter quarters. There is even 
a Hiovement perceptible in favour of making it up 
with Germany, in order to have a better hope of 
jKiying us out for what they consider to be the 
altogether unnecessary insolence with which we 
ki?ked them down the front steps in the matter of 
Fashoda. They were willing to go out of the back 
door quietly; but to be bundled out neck and crop 
was an indignity for which they mean to make us 
smart. At present they arc hiding their time. 

eoupd’^tats Excepting for their ill-humour with 
Addled England, the French are still thinking 
Hatching 9 nothing hut the Dreyfus 

case and its results. Last month 
was full of rumours that as soon as Dreyfus arrives 
in France, General Zurlinden will send the President 
and the* Ministry packing, establish a provisional 
Government, and summon Prince Victor Bonaparte 
to found the Fourth Em^jire. It is even stated that 
the Pretender raised as much as ;^2oo,ooo from 
Catholic families in England for" the purpose of 
carrying out his nefarious conspiracy against the 
French Republic. The Due d’Orleans is also all on 
tiptoe with expectation. Both these worthy Pretenders 
profess to be equally confident as to the unpopularity 
of the Republic and the readiness of the French nation 
and the French Army to accept some form of 
monarchical government. The best thing that could 
happen would probably be for Prince Victor and the 
* Due d’Orleans to make a simultaneous landing on the 
coast of France and polish each other off after the 
fashion of the Kilkenny cats. The world would shed 
•no tributary tear,, whilst most quiet-going people 
would heave a sigh of rqlief. IVhatevcr happens, we 
. cannot expect that the nevt French Government 
would be any more easy to get on with than the 
Third Republic. There. may be more temporary 
stability in 'the new rigitne^ but although ministries 
may last longer, the Monarchy or the Empire will not 
last so Igng as the Third Republic. 


From Italy disquieting mfnours come 
Trouble Ahead an alleged undersland- 

tn Italy. ing between the Vatican and the 
Garibaldians, by which the Housg of 
Savoy is to be dethroned and the Italian Republic 
installed, with Rome as its capital. If the Blacks and 
the Reds join hands; they will undoubtedly be able to 
give the Italian Government a very bad time. But 
the difficulty of establishing any agreeme.it between 
the Revolutionaries and the Clericals is so great that 
King Humbert may probably see another new year 
at the Quirinal. It is noteworthy that Garibaldi, 
like Signor Sonnino, believes that the only way of 
salvation for the House of Savoy lies in the as-sertion 
. of the monarchical jirerogative. King Humbert, how- 
eve’’, shrinks from using the powers which he 
possesses under the Italian constitution. 

'Phe Old Year has closed on a very 
^""t^wu^****** troubled scene in Austro- 

by Duelling. Hungary. Hungary, which has been 
for a long time regarded as the bemt 
idhl of Parliamentary countries, has made a very bad 
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break, which' has led to the collapse of all efforts of 
finding such a legal modus v'ivet^di as would enable 
them to renew the agreement witlyAuWia, commonly 
kno}i'n as the Ausgleichi Being threatened with 
obstruction In the Chamber, Tisza, the old Liberal 
veteran, who is in power, though not in office, 
suggested an original device for enabling the Govern¬ 
ment to carry its measures through Parliament despite 
obstruction. He invited a declaration of confidence 
from the members of the Chamber, such declaration 
not being made by Parliamentary vote, but by the 
signatures appended to the memorial that lay at the 
Liberal Club. This device led to an immense storm 
in the Chamber. The Speaker of the Chamber 
refused to be a party to this high-handed fashion of 
coercing the Legislature, while M. Horanski, the 
President of the Liberal Club, not only revolted 
against the Tisza-Banffy- scheme, but insulted the 
latter to such an extent that the controversy was 
transferred from tlic Parliamentary arena to that more 
delicate region where the sword reigns supreme. Cp 



SENOR MCiNTERO RIOS., 


|^Ke«4pot of the Spanish Peace Commisnkmera, Paris.) 


in the 
United States. 


to the moment of writing two duels had been foughj 
and more were still to come. The Hungarian Parlia¬ 
ment closed amid a scene of the wildest disorder, and 
now both in Austria and Hungary there is no legal 
warrant for the continuance of the fiscal and other 
arrangements. Fortunately, Francis Joseph is #till 
alive, and while he lives these legal troubles will be 
regarded only as a kind of whooping-cough or 
measles. After he goes* they will bertreated as the 
signs of malignant'sniall-pox. ^ 

Peace Peace between Spain, and the United 
and Imperialism States having been formally 'con¬ 
cluded, the Peace ■ Commissioners 
have left Paris for Washington, bear¬ 
ing with them the Treaty of Peace, and the Americans 
are now free to consider what they will do with the 
Philippines. The movement against the exixinsion of 
the dominions of the Republic has now taken definite 
shajxi in the formation of an Anti-Imperialist League, 
to which adhesions arc coming in thick and fast from 
all quarters. Mr. Carnegie, stout Rcjmblican and 
gold-bug os he is, declares his intention to suj)port 
Mr. ^V. J. Bryan as candidate for the Presidency next 
election. 'I’hcre is, however, a section of the Demo¬ 
crats, led by Mr. He.arst, of the Nno York Journah 
which is much more vehemently in favour of e.\{)ansion 
than President McKinley, \vho, indeed, may be 
regarded as a very reluctant recruit. 

In Germany the Knqxjror fias got 
the*"* home from his tour in I'alestine, 
Reichstag. I'he Reichstag has been opened with 
ap announcement that the army is to 
be increased by some 24,000 men, and we have had 
a long exposition of ministerial policy by Herr von 
Biilow. 'Phe speech was eminently pacific, the object 
of the six^ker being to soothe rather than to excite 
the susceptibilities of its neighbours. On the subject 
of the relations between Germany and England, he 
said:— 


All that 1 should like to say to-day on this subject - 
but I think that / am saying a great deal —is that there 
are all sorts of questions, and a great variety of points, 
in which we can act together with England, and do 
gladly act together with England, without prejudice, and 
while completely maintaining our other valuable con¬ 
nections. • 

What that means no one has ventured to explain 
authoritatively, but it is generally'laken as referring to 
the arrangement by which Germany leaves the Trans¬ 
vaal alone, in return for England’s support ih the 
German purchase of Portuguese territory should the 
Portuguese Government decide to put their colonies. 
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The German Imperial estimates show 
German Colonies that 'Kiao-Chao cost this year 
f which is marked 

as “ non-recurrent.” German colonial. 
expenditure shows a very significant tendency to 
increase. Last year her colonies received ImjKirial 
Shbventions which did not exceed much more than 
^250,000, This year the subventions amount to 
^^750,000. As the total •amount of goods exported 
to the German colonies only comes to ^^,'750,000 a 
ye'ar, the cblonial business can hardly be regarded 
a% satisfacto^ at present. Kast Africa costs about 
^^300,000, and South-West .Vfric^ ;^35o,ooo. 'J'he 
whole question of Imjx^rial commercial finance is a 
’subject to which it would be well if Mr. Leonard 
Courtney would devote his leisure. I.ast month he 
published a careful study of the affairs of the Congi> 

• from tliis point of view, but he could hardly be better 
employed than investigating how far Imjjerial expan¬ 
sion is worth while from the j»oint of view of [)ounds, 
shillings and i)ence. 'J'here is certainl}’ great need 
for the clarification of the public mind on that subject, 
for at present the wildest nonsense is talked by many 
^ho ought to know better. 

Even Lord C'urzon, who is certainlv 

Capital free from all accusation of indiifer- 
and 

Imperialism. t;nce to the affairs of the army, has 
been exjiressing his amazement at 
the wild-cat schemes which find favour in some 

.Prc^Ulctit wf i!k; I .S. Pcacj Ct'iiimisMoners, Pails.; 

quarters. Just oefore his dciwrturc he said : 



He had been positively’amazed when he heard, as he 
had heard during the past year, appeals to the Government 
and Parliament to lend the credit o)f the country and to 
scatter the money of our taxpayers in \ast and speculative 
undertakings in foreign countries with cficto (jovornments 
and tottering institutions at the very moment when India, 
so rich in her capability, so unde\eIopcd in many of 
her resources, as well as incomparably more imperious in 
her claims, is clamouring for more capital. 

The fact is that we are on the eve of a great reaction, 
which, it is to be hoped, w'ill have the salutary effect 
of making us pay more attention to the development 
of the undeveloped estates which are already under 
our flag, instead of flinging money and gold away in 
the attempt to fructify regions which are altogether 
beyond our control. 

• The American i)aix;rs continue to 
(Imlrinan ^ interest in all that 

QuaMefladis. concerns the new’ Viceroy. The 
JVdTH York JVor/d, for instance, 
devdtes a whole broadsheet of its Art Portfolio 


to an account of Lady Curzon’s wardrobe. The 
headlines sufficiently explain both the nature of the 
article and the reason why it is publi.shed; — 

A OL KPN’S VVARDKOllK 

FOR J HK 

NKW AMERICAN yi'EEN OF INDIA. 

First Pictures and Authentic Description of the Gowns 
which tlic Beautiful Lady Curzon will Wear. 

According to this chronicle, Lady Curzon has 
spent ^7,500 ui)on her Indian trousseau, and this, it 
is added, does not include the jew’els, which ard 
fabulou.sly heauliftil, or the old lace :— 

Fjihcr Leitcr, of Chicago and Washington, has opened 
his purse. He mu.st share in the robing ©f his daughter- 
queen.. Mother Leittr has sent dozens of new garments 
for babyi Curzon - the most remarkable slips of sheer 
muslin covered with point lace. These American baby 
clothes have so appealed to the Viceroy’s wife that she is 
having others made in London on the same pattern. ' ■> 


. > 
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M. D£LCASs£. 

(Flinch For^gn MinUter.^^ 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Dec. I. The Emperor of Germany makes a Srate 
ant^ into Berlin. 

The French Senate discusses a Bill to extend 
the* law of December, 1897, *<> Court- 
Martnis. _ • 

а. llie fiftieth anniversary of the accession of the 

Emperor Francis Joseph is celebrated 
throughout Austna-Hnng.iry. 

Parliament prort^ued to February 7th, 18 )i). 

Second readine in the Cape Parliament of the 
Navy Contributinn Bill. 

Wreck qf the Clan Drummmd steamer ; 36 of 
the crew drowned. 

3. The Queen, accompanied by the Sirdar, visits 
Netley Hosjutal. 

The Jajanese Diet opens at Tokyo. 

5. The smithfield Cattle Club's Centenary Show 
opens. 

American Conmss meets at Washin);lon; 
President McKinley’s Message read to both 
Houses. 

б. A seKice of thanksgiving for the liberation of 

Crete was held at St. Peter's Church, Croat 
Windmill Street. A banquet in celebration 
of the event took place at tlH, Ciiterion 
Restaurant, Lord Coleridge presiding. 

The German Reichstag opens; Speech b-om the 
Chrone by the .Emperor William. 

The Mahomedan.Snmects of Candia address a 

“ petition to OueMP^ctoria. 

Mr. Gage, A: .> -ican Secretary to the Trqakury, 
issues his report: he advocates currency 
and banking reform. 

7. The Cape Colony Redistribution Bill passes 

' both Houses. 

Lord Kitchener leaves London en mute for 

. El^pt. _ • 

Mr. Long, President of the Board of Agiicul- 
lute, decides to maintain the Muzzling Order 
Hr the London area. , 

M. Canbott, new French Ambassador, arrives 

in London. t. 

' Dr. Szilagyi, President tif the Hungarian 

Chamber, retigqs: iLe whole House moves 

thM he be askM to retail his post. 

”B. ‘nte Ceart cf CMMttion in Paris asks for all the 

.' lH(i|i|irptl in Colonel Picquart's case before 
Jtlmides on bU appfication to it. 

TIM KViaiio, Congress nasses a measure fur 
eempicM ndig(pui fi«eaom,ia the Philippines. 


9. M. Demange, Dreyfus’s counsel, is allowed 
by the Colonial Office to send him a 
report of the proceedings in the Court of 
Cassation, 

Lord Peel lays the foundation-stone of the 
Whitechapel picture gallery in High Street, 
l^itechapel. _ . 

Lord Charles Beresford arrives at Nanking 
and interviews Uu-Kun-Yi (Viceroy). 

to. The Treaty of .Peace between the United 
States and Spain is signed in Paris. 

II. Major Marchand evacuates Fashoda. British 
and Egyptian flags hoisted. 

la. The Admirals publish a proclanvition to the 
Cretans announang the e.stiblishmcnt of the 
new regime. 

Stormy scene in the French Chamber, following 
an interpellation W M. P, Grousset, on the 
“ indiscretions " of the General Staff. 

The United States Senate begins.the c nsidera- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal Bill.. 

M. Labori has an interview with Colonel 
Picquart in the Cherche-Midi prison. 

13. Sic William Harcourt reugns the Leadership of 

the Liberal Party. 

The ashes of Columbus'are transferred from the 
(kuhedral of Havana to a Spanish cruiser, to 
be conveyed to Spain. 

ladies of the Diplomatic Body received W the 
Dowager-Empress at the Palace at Pekin, 
China. 1 , > <. 

14. Lord Charles Beresford returns to Shanghai 

after inspecting the arsenals at Han-kau and 
Nanking. 

The Unil^ States Navy Department orders 
four warships to salt for Havana. 

M. Faure gives a farewell audience to the 
members iff the Spnnish-American Peace 
Cummtssidn in Paris, 

15. Lord Curzon of Kedl&ston leaves Cliaring 

Crass en nmtr'tor Calcutta. 

'She ImsutiNe battleship launched at Chat¬ 
ham. 


16. The National Liberal Federation opens its 
annual Conference at Birmingham. 

President McKinley signs the order for esta- 
hlishini' the United States tariff in Cuba. 

Five regiments of United States^e^ular in¬ 
fantry ordered for service in the Thilippines. 

The Spanish Peace Commiasioners leave Paris 
for Madrid. 
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Brilish, American, German and Japanese 
merchants send a protest to their Ministers 
in Pekin against any extension of the French 
aiea of exclusive control in Shanghai. 

The Members of the American Peace Com¬ 
mission leave Southampton for New Yq^. 

pc.sce Sunday: Inauguration of the yeace 
Crusade in supiiort of the Tsar’s Rescript at 
f-t James's Hall. 

Ilic Anglo-Amcric.'in Commisrion in W’ash- 
ington adioiirns till J.-tnuary 5th. 

Ill Froi^ the Dreyfiis ciise brought before the 
Cbanraer, by an Interpellation of M. Liisies. 

Prince George of Greece leaves Athens foi 
('rete. , 

Mr. Justice Hawkins resigns bis jmsition as 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court. 

Sir T. Fowell Buxton resigns the Governorship 
of South Australia. 

Discussion in the United States Senate on the 
Nicaragua Canal Bill. 

Mr. P. Splicer safely crosses the Cliannel to 
France i|i a balloon. 

Prince Geotge of Greece arrives" in Crete as 
Higih l^uiiissioner, escorted by the ftag- 
sh»s en«c four Powers. 

The FrMidk Government asks the Chamber for 
a Supplementary Vote of tv,aao>ooo fra. for 
Cokmial expenses. 

United States Congress adjourns t 31 Janimry 
4th. , 

Close of the Anti-Anarchist 'Conference in 
Rome. 

Lord Ivaagb announces that he will give 
/ayoiooo to the Jenner lastittue and 

' Azso.ooo to the improvestent of the Bull- 
alley Area of Dublin. 


22. The American Minister at Pekin protests 

..against French extension at Shanghai. 
Finance Committee of the French Senate 
agre« to the loan of 200,000 frs, for 'i'oulung. 
M. Szilagyi, ex-President of the Hungarian 
Chambw. explains, to bis constituents tim 
reasons for his retirement from the Liberal 
Party. 

Prince (ieorge of Greece visits the Mosque at 
Canea.' 

23. Cape Parliament prorogued tij{ March 3rd, 

A split takes place in the Hungarian Catholic 
.Peoples’ Party. 

The .French Chamber by a iinanimuus vote 
decides that M. Dupuya speech in the 
Chamber on liberty . of conscience and 
security of person m conformity with the 
principles of <798 be plaitarded sthnmghout 
France, 

24. Lord Charles Beresford arrives at Hnng-Kong 

from Fu-chau. 

Tile session of the French Chsunber closes. 

The American Peace Commissioners Und at 
New York and proceed at once to Washing¬ 
ton, where th» ate received by the President 
at the White House. ' 

A bronze statue of Adam Mitikevitch, Polish 
poet and patriot, unvaled at Warsaw. 

25. Penny Postage introduced throughout the 

British Empire, with the exceptions of 
Australasia and Cape Colony. • 

2(5 M. Dupuy is interrogated by the President of 
the Court of Cassation. 

Prince Geoi^ of Greece lays the foundation- 
stone of the new Christian schools adjoining, 
Canea Cathedral. . 

The Ameer of Afgiianistan complains to the 
Indian Government.of the raid of Wa/iris 
into Afghan tcrrilory. 

'X'utal eclipse of the moon. 

27. 'The secret dossier is communicated to the 

Court of CassaLon. 

\ duel takes.place in'Paris betneen M. Max 
Regis and M, Picard. 

General Brooke, United States Military Gover¬ 
nor of Cuba, arrives at Havana. 

28. Tliree duels take place in Kiida-Peslh. 

The Indian National Congress oiieiis .it 
Mardas. 
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THE .LATE BARON ROTHSCHILD, jil.P. 




Diary for December. 



From the Rn'ue <ifs Deu r Monties .) 

A FKKNCII VIIM’ 1>K BltlTISIt ^’OMCV. 


vj. King Humben sign't a decree of partial 
amnesty for^ p. isoners condemned both by 
civil and military tribunals. 

3a. The Fanpress Frederick opens a new block of 
buildings in connection with the btiilors’ 
Rest at Landport. 

l.ord Curzon of Kedieston lands at Bumb.ay. 
31. The Attpleieh is renewed for six months by 
Impernil rescript in Austria-Hungar}'. 

By-Election. 

Dec, 9. Owing to the death of Sir G. Baden-Pow.il 
a vacancy occurred in the Kirkdale Divis on 
of Liverpool. , Mr. D. Mactvor fC.) was 
returned without opp isition. 

-»o« 

SPEECHES. 

Dec. T. Mr. Asquith, at Lowestoft, on National 
- Education, and the Refoam of the Legis¬ 
lature. 

Lord Rosebery, at the Mansion House, in 
fiivour of the Gordon Memorial College at 
Khartoum, A 

s. Sit Rdwrard Grey, at Blackburn, on Foro'gn 
Adairs, 

Lord Reay, at die Maasion House, on Coin- 
mercttlandGmeral Education. 

... Lord Curzon, at Leadenhall Street, on India. 

i 


2. Loid K. Fitzinauriro, at Moniro.w, on tli.* 
activity the clerical party in fore 
cotitUnes against ju&tice. order, and lib.'it). 
5s Piesidcnt McKinley, at Washington, deli\ci- 
his Presidential address. 

6. Sir Kdmund Monson, ai Paris, on 
French relations. 

8. Ml. Chamb Tkiin, at Wakefield, on the Oovein- 
incnFs proj;nuimie fiir n^'xt session,^ 
lu. Sir John (jorsf, at Cambridge, uii education in 
agricultural districts. 

xj. Herr von Bulow, in the C^rumn Keichsl.Vi 
on (iermany’6 relations with KnglaiKl, and 
foreign policy generally. 

13. Mr. i-ainpbelUBaiineniian, at Cilasgo\\, on thr 

p.*ograiTime of the Piimrose League. 

Mr. Cimrlney, in London, on the Congo Fre.* 
State. 

Mr. l^aboucheFO, at Manchester on the Doc 
trine of Kxpun.sjon and the Liberal Policy. 

14. Lord Wolbclcy, at St. James's Hall, London, 

on the threi^ latest wars. 

15. M. TatischeflT. in London, on /no»e cordiil 

relations between Great Britain .and Kus.'da. 
President McKinley, at AtalanUip ott American 
Kapan^on. . . 

16. Lord Salisbury, in I ondon, on public affair^. 
Mr. Asquith, at Birmingham, on Sir William 

Harcourt's resiguatton of the JLe.idei*5hip of 
the IzihemI ^rty. 

Mr. Asquith, IKrmingham, on I/eader< 
ship. 


17. sPicilent McKinley, at S;ivannah, on ^e 
future of the Philippines, and the duty of 
tlie United States to gh’e them a b.*tter 
Goiermnent tlian did SpaTi. 

z8. Mr. Stead, at St, James's Hall, on ^be Tsar's 
Peace Rescript. 

t>. The Bishop of Londoq^ at Li'.e^piiol, on Real 
Kdiication being self-acquired. 

T.4ird Sclbome, on the Policy of the (yovernnient. 

2j Mr. Gcr.ild Balfour, at Keighley, Yoiicshire, „ 
on the liiipurinl spirit and Local Govein- 
incnt iTi Ireland. 

Loiil L<tiidoiiden*y, at Darlington, on the 
<vo\eiiimeut. 

21. Mr. IJrvrc, .at Leicester, on Trade. 

Mr. Balfour at Edinbiugh, on the Foreign 
Office. 

M. Ditpiiji', in the French Clumber, condemns 
the Aiui-Seniitic Movement as rontrary to 
the principles <tf ctjuality accordmg to the law 
on H htcli the French Republic is founded. 

2'. Lfird Klgifi, at Calriuta, on the value of the 
»o-o|H‘raiion of the Native States in the 
<iovcrninent of Indb. 

Ml. V. M. Bose, at Madras,* on necessary 
indun Reforms. 

,1 I iiid Cirron, .at Bnml»av, on the proposed 
Iiiqierial L'niversity for Indi^. 

Loid Elgin, at Calcutta, on the loyalty of the 
Mahoiiicdaiis of Indiii. 


OBITUARY. 

D.. j Ky\. H. I. Mathew, Bshop of L'lho'e, 

liidi I. 

I.lines 'I'yson, L M.C. 'Queensland', 7 %. 

3. kt‘\. Mauiice D. Jones Hah . 76 
4 \l, Fitutnio. 77. 

10 \\ ilii.iin lil.ick iio.olisl . 57 

jj, Sii \V. Andcison, K.C B, ^ 

(ienerul Gartii ^Cuban iifUimandcr . 

''ir ThiflMK I'piiigton ft Cap^ Tdls'n , 54. 
I'lufcssoi 1.4ibonlebetie ^Paii-i . 73. . 

I' ’sii Willi ini Jf'iincr, 8j. 
fSii TImiiius Ston*y, 73. 

W .liter , 88. 
f . 1.01 d Venioii, 45 

I.ord Ncw’diii, 7f). • 

Ml. Ru^st•ll M.iititKau. 

Mr. Cbiistopcr Mko-. <*8 
Paul M. Trctlikiifl* 

IT B.'iion Ferdinand dc Kotba’bild, M.P , 5). 
Muh.irajah of Daibliaiigali, 41. 

Miaiupoliun PalkuUus nl m, l*2tcrsburg, 72. 
lu. land Njipi..T and Kitrick, 7 ). 

Dr. \Vi!Ii.ini Slunk. Sl.D., F.S.A,, 73. 

:>i. Pinfcssor A. A. K.anthack. F.R.C.S., 35. 

Veiv Rev. (..anon Brosiuu, P.P., of Cahir- 
rivmi, lietatid. 

.14. Most Rev. Di Nult>, R.t.. Bishop of Meath, 

7'h 

2) Kvv Raiiholomew Price, F.R.’s., Master of 
Pkinbiok' l‘ollegi*. Oxford, t'o. 
l.ivutenuni t ohmel SK»rit/ von I’gidy, 52, 

30 Schor Romero. 

other Deaths Announced. 

Mts. Haw CIS, Akierniaii Kogors; Alderman Gil- 
iiuii. J.l‘. : .Mujiii-Gciieral C. V. Bowie-^dr. 
r.. W bU-dloy : Major MclaMid ; Taleb»y; 
Mr. («. Vi. C'liiydcr, C.M.fJ. ; Mr. P. Meadows 
T.ij lur! f’nifessor lljalar DUIncr: Mr. T' 
llajtur I.l-wK, F.S.A ; Rev. F.. I. Randolph ; 
l>r L'. F; HlzCJerald: Professor P. Hinscliius, 
Sir. i'honias Suiii)snn; Mr. Calvin S. Brice; 
^Ir. John Barrow, F.R.S.: M. Charles Read : 
Rcv.’D. John B. Dyne, D.D. ; Rev. G. Frost, 

; Mr, George Hucst: Mr. John K. 
Chandler. F.R.G..^; M. F. de CorceUi; 
Senator Morrill ; Mr. Collet Dobson Collet; 
Herr Chris'ian Dieden; Mr. Charles J 
Rodgers. 

[By an unfortunate error we published the name 
of Sir George Taubtnan-Goldie in our Obituary 
List last nranth. We are happy to be able to 
inform ou/ readers that Sir George is in exc-ll.-nt' # 
beahii,] 












CH^t^ROJEH SI^ETCH. 

VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


I. 

HE “Pyramid of Skulls,” which I publish as frontispiece 
to this Character Sketch, is a reproduction of one of 
the most famous pictures in the Moscow Caller)-. 
It* is dedicated to all the great conquerors that have 
been, that are, jftid that will be. It is the Apotheosis of 
the Glpry of Wa^-. It is the grim pyramid which remains 
to commemorate “ the first and last, of fields, Kinj;- 
making Victor)'.” " In Western Europe there is sufficient 
veneer of civilisation and humanity to render it imi)ost>iblc 
for even a Nap(jleon to commemorate his • triumphs 
by fearing a pyrrmid of the skulls of his slaughtered 
enemies. Rut in Central Asia, where the human 
animal is not ashamed to give full vent to his natural 
savagery, the custom of commemorating victories by 
piling up skulls of the slain is one of the most ancient and 
foisiliar practices of great conquerors. Even within com¬ 
paratively recent times a pyramid of skulls erected near 
N’isch, in Southern Servia, survived as a relic of I'urkish 
barbarism, an unmistakable finger-post of Ottoman 
conquest. But with the exception of the pyramid at 
Nisch, Europe has hitherto preferred to commemorate 
her victories in less realistic fashion. In the place of 
jjyrajnids of skulls we have the Arc de Triomphe, but 
both are expressions of the same sentiment.; and if 
the skulls of all the slain in the battles whose names are 
inscribed in the Arc dc I’Etoile were collected in one vast 
heap, they would dwarf even the pyramitls which were 
reared to commemorate the devastating conquests of 
Tamerlane. 

There is, it must be admitted, a certain charm about 
the Asiatic method of demonstrating a victo^ by a 
monument of skulls that appeals to the simple instincts 
of the barbarian, which are never far bcneatlf the surface 
of any of us. Even t^'-day in Morocco the practice of 
sehding the decapitated heads of rebels is in full force, 
and it is but a short step from consigning baskets of 
gory' heads to the erection of a monument of skulls. 
These monuments, which were common enough in 
Central Asia, have, however, disappeared before the 
advance of the Russian conqueror. Verestchagin main¬ 
tains that this monument is no mere figment of his own 
fancy, as it represents an actual monument for the 
original of which you have not far to seek in the border¬ 
land of Tartardom. It is forty years since a celebrated 
German savant of the name of Schlagcntweit, who at 
that time was travelling in the service of the British 
Govertynent, added his skull to such a pyramid as this 
in Kashgaria. Schlagcntweit carried a letter of re¬ 
commendation to the Khan of Ferghana, and, on his 
•way to Khokand, passed through the territory of the 
Khan of Jedyshar in Kashgaria. Schlagcntweit explained 
w]io he was, where he*was going to, and stated that he 
was carrying a letter of recommendation to the Khan of 
F«-ghana. “ Give me the letter,” said the Khan of 
Jedyshar. “ The letter is not for you,” said Schlagent- 
weit; “ I can only deliver it to the Khan to whom it is 
addressed.” “ Off with his head ! ” said the Khan of 
Jedyshar, quite in the fashion of tlxe ogres and giants of 
the nurs^ tales, and off went Schlagentweit’s head, 
added as a contribution to a pyramid of skulls which it 


was the pride and pleasure of the Khan of Jedyshar to 
build up as one of the monuments of his reign. 

Whether historically accurate or not, there is no doubt 
that Vassili Verestchagin has produced a very remark¬ 
able picture, one upon which the eye rests with a certain 
melancholy satisfaction which is natural to man when he 
feels that he has arrived at the ultimate and Itpttom fact 
of things. There is in these grey skulls, all wind-worn 
and sabre-slashed, on which the raven perches, Idoking 
eagerly for some stray shred of human flesh not yet 
shrivelled in the sun or g.iawed by vermin, the last 
word of the great drama, the opening scenes of which 
are aright with all the pomp and circumstance of war. 
After many succeeding acts of the deepest tragedy it 
culminates in this silent pvrainid on the frame of which 
the artist has inscribed his ironical dedication : “ To all 
Conquerors, past, present, and to come ! ” 

II. 

V.issili Verestchagin, the artist who painted the 
“ Pyramid of Skulls,” is the most famous of all painters 
of the realities of war. He is a Russian by birth, by 
education, by habit of thought and by keenness of 
sympathy with the sufferings of humanity. He is a 
Russian also in the terrible fidelity with which»he expresses 
the tragedy of things. Theft* is a greStness and a 
simplicity in his paintings which appeal to every one. 
We may .shudder at them, but they speak, they arrest us ; 
if we tiy to turn from them, they strike us full in the face 
and compel our attention. It is said of Dante that he 
wrote the “Inferno" because he had himself been in 
hell. It is literally true of Verestchagin that he paints 
war because he has himself been a warrior. He is a 
soldier-artist, a man who became a soldier for the sake 
of his art, and who uses his art in order to teach the 
world the truth about soldiering. It is a great work 
enough, and never did any artist arrive more opportunely 
at the right moment to interpret the prevalent feeling in 
the popular mind than Vassili Verestchagin. But when 
in this month of January he came to London to exhibit 
his pictures at the Grafton Galler)’, it was not the first time 
that he had been in London. He is a man who travelled 
far before he began to ])aint, and who since he paintdd has 
had a wide experience of many lands in which he 
has exltibited his pictures. The exhibition which has 
now just opened in the Gr.afton Gallery' is the latest 
series of his paintings. When he was here before in 
1886, he exhibited the marvellous series of Scriptural^ 
pictures which excited so much discussion and provoked 
such an uproar in the Catholic circles of Vienna. That 
collection was taken to America and sold in New York. 
The new series which arc now on exhibition in London 
are a pictoi.al interpretation by the Russian artist of the 
human side of the retreat from Moscow. In*the whole 
blood-stained tragedy of war there is no more terrible 
chapter than^that which describes the retreat of the 
Grand Army. In those few terrible months during 
which the once victorious legions of Napoleon stumbled 
through the snow from Moscow to the Russian frontier, 
marking their road with an ahnost continuous line of 
heaps of dead, occurred the greatest catastrophe in war 
that has ever appalled the imagination of mankind. 
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* The same instinct which led Verestchagin to take the 
Pyramid of Skulls as the apotheosis of the glory of war, 
led him to seize the story of the great Retreat as an 
opp^nity of showing the world War itself. All war, 
^rfstchagin f is 
fond of declaring, 
is 'essentially the 
s.amc ; there may 
be, a little more 
or less horror in 
one war than 
another, but es¬ 
sentially all wars 
are alike. The 
retreat from Mos¬ 
cow was but the 
supreme type of 
war, ' and, true 
to his instinct, 

Verestchagin has 
painted us a series 
of pictures in 
which, with one 
exception, there is 
no actual lighting. 

In this he acts 
upon the theoi^’ 
wnich he laid 
down long ago. 

War, he main¬ 
tains, has hitherto 
been painted al¬ 
most ^tirely from 
the ^int of view 
of the actual 
clash of contend¬ 
ing armies. The 
artist seizes the 
supreme moment 
when the deci¬ 
sive charge is 
delivered, or 
when the last 
attack is victori¬ 
ously repelled. 

On the canvas, as 
wc may see by the 
acre at Versailles, 
you have all that 
IS n^ heroic and 
exciting in the 
culminating mo¬ 
ment of a cam¬ 
paign crowded 
into a canvas. 

“That,” *«ys 
Verestchagin, “ is 
not war, it is only 
a moment in war, 

and the moment • wamih vh 

a*ich is the least ... ' 

terrible, and - * 

which passes with such, rapidity as hardly to’ fonn an 
amireciable element in the hj^-draWn-^out .n^seiy 
of the cainpaigiv" says, for Take each 

, war and iw^n up the whole of the^time i^nt upon it. 
You wiH ipoh ascertain that by far the greale^ part of 
Ae campaign is spent inauiefihg.greut hardsi^^.heayy 
Wkkt and miseites. Weeks are spent in mitobtng in' 


blazing suns, in clouds of dust, or in toiling through mud 
while the rains drench you to the skin.. War means 
hungetj thirst, sickness, the pain of wounds, privations..of 


nunEciT vuirsir, luc 

all kmas--a reversion to the conditions, of sav 


■-- ienec. AH these 

' Things last for 

days, for weeks, 
for months, while 
thp time that is 
passed in actual 
lighting is but a 
few hours. Why, 
toen,” he asked 
long ago, “should 
u'c, in painting 
^ war, devote our 
attention . exclu¬ 
sively to these 
• moments of ex¬ 
citement and ig¬ 
nore the dull, 
grim realities that 
make up the life, 
of a soldier on“ 
campaign ? ” • So 
in this score of 
paintings, which 
not only illustrate 
but illuminate 
with the sunlight 
of a penetrating 
genius the great¬ 
est of all militarj' 
tragedies, he 
avoids, with one 
exception, show¬ 
ing the troops 
engaged in actual ’ 
..combat. There is 
one, and only one, 
picture in which 
we see the plash 
of arms, a*; ’ 
realise that 
Russians pla; 
any serious 
in overwhelming* 
the invader of the 
country. It was 
not Russians, but 
Russia, that 
crushed Napo¬ 
leon. Russian 
patriots have 
found vehenient 
fault with Veres¬ 
chagin for thus 
entirely eliminat- 
ingtScheroic part’ 
thal was (men ‘ 
VASSIU VBRii5TCHA(JiN. played Ipr the poa- 

■' * '■ sant levies,' whose 

f form an patient valour in' resisting invasion, .extbrted the admira- 
t .nuseiy. tton of the invaders, and wlw^ dc^ged, rdentless pursuit 
■al» each finished jyhat the snow and toe fro^ bad begun ; but the 
t upon it. RussiSett^wist is as positive ds Mr. Ruskin m laying doum 
^ .part of the canons of his art and in atfidii^ by tb«n. W^ h-g 
heavy had to do was to show Napoleon and exiumt the Gt^a 
sidhtng. in’ . Army as it went to pieces, and this he has done; ■ and to 
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do it it was necessary, according to him, to leave the 
existence of the pursuing Russians very largely to the 
. igiaginatihn. They arc in the background—you see them 
not; but only Hbce or twice do they emerge—as, foi 
instance, in the significant but simple figure of the 
Russian peasant standing hidden in the forest with his 
long spear, waiting amid the falling snow for the oppor¬ 
tunity of avenging his country’s wrongs. That is a sombre 
touch, but, beyond this, the existence of the Russians is 
left ^ry much to the imagination. 

It is a mistake, however, to think that in Verestchagin’s 
pictures of Napoleon in i8i2 he has given us a mere 
shambles or % panorama of* horrors. His pictures, 
indce< 3 , justify the assertion which he constantly makes i i 
reply to his critics who complain that his pictures are too 
terrible, and that be merely dwells upon the most horrible 
and terrible of the horrors of war.' He replies that he 
does no such thing. The worst things in war arc so bad 
as to be unpaintallle on canvas. They dwell on his mind 
as a shuddering memory of unspeakable horror, but he 
has never attempted to paint them. In this procession 
<df canvases we see the progress or descent of Napoleon 
vfft)ni his triumph at the Kremlin to his escape with a 
handful of his magnificent army across the frontier, but 
,»/cSiave none of the more ghastly episodes of the retreat. 

Wilna, acconling to the guide-books, there died no less 
fhan 70,000 unfortunate soldiers, who perished in hospital 
or dropped down dead, frozen and starved on their home¬ 
ward march. They were dragged together and piled in 
heaps, even as lumberers pile logs one on the top of the 
other, until they became great corpse-mountains terrible 
to look at, and even now to think of. Verestchagin has 
jiainted no such episodes, and yet there were many 
such. Only by the protrusion of the nose, or the face, 
or the frozen hand of the soldier who has fallen by the 
w.iy, does he suggest the great horror of which even now 
mankind speaks with bated breath. His object is to 
* depict Napoleon, not as an aureoled Cod of War, the 
majestic and idealised hero of French legend, but the 
man as he*actually was when confronted by the extremi¬ 
ties of cold and the searching ordeal of defeat. “ I 
always,” said Verestchagin, “seek first for the man, to 
him, to know him -s he is, to paint him—that is my 

* . Afterwards I put dn his clothes^but they are th.- 
e trannings. man hiiyisf^lf is what the artist 

^ou M d epict.” ::Sill the clothes, altbouglT trappings, 
F irre very' significant, and it is natural that the French 
artists who set themselves to glorify their hero should 
represent him as wearing in the depth of winter an 
altogether impossible costume, because it better agreed 
svith their conventional idea of the great commander. 
In reality he I was dressed as Verestchagin paints him-- 
with a warm cap covering his head and ears, and 
a long overcoat reaching down to his feet. Compare 
Verestchagin’s Napoleon in retreat with the figure that 
■ appears in the famous picture in the Louvre, and you 
wfl see the difference between war as it is and war as it 
jileases the artistic flatterers of the God of War to repre- 
•sent it. 

As all the town will be talking about these Napoleon 
■ pictures, it is not necessary to do more than briefly refel’ 
t<^ one or two of the more notable. The first of the series 
r^resents Napoleon watching the triumphal entry of his 
troops into Moscow'. The secon 4 shows the horses of the 
French cavalry stabled in the quaint cathedral which, 
perhaps, of all buildings in Russia, most aptly represents 
the immense difference between the life of Russia and 
that of, Western nations. Then we have the dep inure 



of Napoleon from the burning city. The canvas 
is heavy with thb smoke-cloud, and lurid with the 
flames of the burning city. When the pictures* were 
exhibited at Vienna, the Emperor of Austria asked 
Verestchagin how on earth he had succeeded m so 
making his canvas, as it were, reek with the smoke 
of the burning city. The artist replied that he painted ■ 
it, like everything else, from fact. A great conflagra¬ 
tion ■ broke out some years ago at the city of Brest- 
Litopsk. The moment the news of the conflagration 
reached Moscow, Verestchagin packed up his paints and 
hastened off with his easel and his canvas to the burning 
city. There he painted the scene exactly as it was,, and 
afterwards found no difficulty in reproducii^ the lurid 
glow of the conflagration on the canvas devoted to the 
burning of Moscow. Leaving behind him the blazing 
city, Napoleon entered upon the long and dolorous way 
that led him back to France. Without dwelling upon 
the intermediate scenes, we pass at once to the last 
of ihe series, which rejirescnts Napoleon leaning 
upon a stick, walking through the snow, followed 
by his staff, in the long line of his dwindling 
army. Verestchagin says tliat most of the last stages 
of the retreat were covered by Napoleon on foot ; the 
weather was loo cold for him to ride, and the soldiers 
were too savagely angry to tolerate the spectacle of 
Najjoleon riding in luxury in a carriage while they were 
perishing in the bitter cold. So Napoleon had even to 
tnidgj it with the best of them. And in the last picture 
we sec him tramping along, stick in hand, through the 
desolate landscape, white with snow, through which 
peeped here and there the ghilgtly relics„r*eniinding us 
that the few figures which we see arc but a miserable 
handful of survivors, while hundreds of thousands of their 
fellows have perished beneath the winding-sheet of the 
Russian winter. 

When these pictures were exhibited in France, they 
affected some patriots to tears, while others exclaimed 
that never before had they adequately realised the 
immense human pathos that underlies the Imperial 
tragedy. The pictures have run the gauntlet of the 
criticism of the best experts in Europe, including among 
others the German Emperor, who, witli his wife, visited 
the Gallery and eagerly discussed with the painter the 
various characteristics of the pictures. 

“ The German Emperor, when he saw the pictures,” 
said Verestchagin, “ assured me that, as he had heard, 
Napoleon wore a huge handkerchief about his head. 
Why notCommonsense was hi.s forte ; and, as he 
was St native of Southern Europe, the cold almost froze 
the blood in his veins.” 

“ Pictures like these,” said the Kaiser, “ are our best 
guarantee against war.” After looking long and earnestly 
at the Napoleon on tramp in Uie snow, he turned away 
with the remark, “ And, in spite of that, there will still 
be men who wajit to govern the world. But they will all 
efid like this.” 

Besides the Napoleonic pictures there are many 
others, whicli although subsidiary' to the great canvases 
describing the ^ram i of 1812, will well repay the attention 
of those who are interested in Russian art. But the chief 
point about Vfrcstchagin for us at this juncture is that he 
is, above all things, a' Russian, a realist, and a man who, 
having looked into the glazing eye of the soldier as he 
dies on the field of battle, interprets the whcilb terrible 
anguish of ihc battle-field in syllables of colour and.in 
pictures th it speak. • 
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life twelve years since Vcrostchagin was in London, 
but he has changed wondrously little. He is still the same 
mamthat he was, fur even in outward appearance he is 
as he Was ; while in his ideas, in his aims, in his doctrines, 
he Is the same. I n the technicalities of his art he may have 
changed. He told me he was not particularly pleased 
with many of his earlier pictures, and that some of them 
ought to be destroyed. But these are differences w'hich 
would only be noticeable under the microscope. To the 
ordinaiy’ observer he is the same, a prophet in his way 
quite as much as Count Tolstoi, and an apostle of peace 
quite as much in earnest as his Imperial ruler. First im¬ 
pressions afe often the most lasting as well as the freshest 
and the best, and, therefore, I will reproduce here an article 
in which I described in the Poll Mall Gazette, at the time 
of my first visit to Vercstchagin’s Gallery, the impression 
left upon my mind. "The article was written at the time 
when we were all brimming over with excitement over 
Trafalgar Square. It appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette 
a few days before Bloody Sunday, an cn'cnt which at least 
banished into irrecoverable oblivion the second piu*! of 
the article, for the appearance of which the painter looked 
in vain. Here, however, is what 1 said of the pictures 
theu, and I see no word to alter now :— 

A RUSSIAN REALIST ON RKLIGU)N AND WAR 
ROtJ,«}D THE G.tOSVK,NOR WITH M. VERESlCHAlilN. 

I am on ignoroinus about art; but I know when a ])icture 
sp»kt to me. If in a whole gallery there bs one such picture I 
am content with my visit. Imagine th^n my delight and 
surprise at findifig mys :lf iiTffie presence of the Russian pictures 
now on view in the Grosvenor Gallery. From the press notices 
I had Imagined that this was but .a gallery like the rest, and 
turned listlessly froq) the jargon of the critics, which treated the 
Russian’s work as if it had'been a mere matter of pigment 
daubing, like most of our modt m painting—no m ire important 
than signboards, and about os interesting. But the moment I 
found myself in the Grosvenor Galljry I found out my mistake. 
M. Verestchogin is no mere painter. 11 c is a miii of genius, 
and a man of genius who is also a seer. 

There are inspiration, enthusiasm, gi nius all that is highest 
in man—-in this Russian who fur the lime honours the Grosvenor 
by exhibiting on its walls the canv.is into which lie has pointed 
hjs soul. It is a marvellous exhibition ; nor have I ever seen 
anything like it for force, for brilliance, for eflect. Whether or 
not it IS the highest form of art, or whethenr it is art at all, I 
know not, nor do I care. It is a great ,)resentalion of the most 
tragic aspects of religion and of history—a wondcrfblly realistic 
revering of the scenes of the Gosik:!, and a grimly vivid picture 
of the horrors of war. ” 

I had the immenso advantage of going round the gallery with 
the ixilntcr himself, who waSf an object of far more interest to 
me than any p.aintings could be, Ixing ago, I wailed with 
breathless interest for the result of his gallant attempt as a 
torpedoist to blow up the Turkish gunboats in the l>anube, 
little dree'.i'irig that in after years I should b^ honuurctl liy his 
acquaintance, and discuss in a 1 .xmdon Art Gallery the issues of 
that great campaign. Aim ist as I entered he took mo to the 
three great canvases which hang at the end of the large room. 

** 1 was there,” said Veresichagin, pointing to the place in 
St. I^tersbjirg where the Nihilisls ware executed for the 
assassination of the Tsar. The great gaunt gjillows stand up 
distinct through the falling snow, two tall piosls and a cross¬ 
beam, from which the dimmed were to swit^. Around the 
gallows stood a g|.‘af crowd. “Who are these, then?" 
“ Officers for th ’ most ]>irt, eager to,obtain a shrerl of the 
rope after ihv execu.ion w.is over. It brings goorl luck, they 
say.’* 

“Did the condemned spmk?" “If they tried, the drums 
rolled ^ not a word could )i-' heaKl.” “ And the people there, 
did thoy'say anyihi-ig?” “ V.-ry liitb. Krai-ffdcy told m; he 


had hear<l they filled the air with imprecations on the Nihilists. 

J t is note truI was there. 1 only heard one man cry out, 

’ Hang them, hong them all! ’ and inslanlly on either side % ' 
woman cried, ‘ Hush ! How rl|ire you say anything ? They 
have now to answer to God alone.’ ” The gallows looms out 
sp-xtral through the snow, the flakes fall heavy outside on the 
soldiers’ helm--Is, and on the shoulders of the crowd. Another 
moment ih.; Children of Despair will have perished, choked 
’mid the roll of ilrums and the murmur of tflfe crowd. It is a 
terrible milestone of history—^a human sacrifice, casting a 
gloomy s’aadow across the threshold of the new reign. 

After the execution of the Nihilists the Crucifixion I Apd 
such a crucifixion ! You may sci painted conceptions of the 
seen.' on Calv.iry by the hundred in all the jSeture galleries of 
J'iurop.', but nothing like this. The associations of worship 
with which (’hrislemlom hak surrounded the Cross render it 
difficult for us to realise the gallows chaitiqter of the Cross. 
That comes out clear and strong in Verestchagin’s work. The 
cros.sis just b ‘yond the wall of Jerusalem, which towers huge 
and high h ‘hind the crowd that watches tBe spectacle, are llie 
gallows of *hc time. 

And tile cmtral figure is no glorified divinity, but a poor, 1 . 
haggard, long-haired, bleeding wretch, as no doubt lie appeared 11 
whim all ills disciples forsook Him and fled, and the men of law]/ 
.and order, and the constituted authorities of the day, congratu-j/ 
lated Ihcmsdves upon having effectually suppressed what ivJsMl 
threatening to be a dangerous nuisance. “ I chose,” saidfll 
Vereslchagin, “ the mom mt just after the elevation of the crossJ|| 
wh.-n the crowd gathers to s-e the sp:.c‘.acle. After a while thl ’ 
n .vclty pas.,cs, and all tliese p 'ople will go away, and no one will 
r. m.tin hut the Mother and Mary anti a few soldiers. I'hcii tlu- 
Mother will ap))ronch the fool of the (.Toss, but at this moment she- 
is weeping at a distance. Mary the Magdalen is near her. But close 
to the Cross at first are only the two priests and the Roman officer.” 
There is a wun'Ier.'ul combination of strange and striking figures 
in the group that gaze with eager interest at the three crosses. 
Bedouins from the desert, Roman soldi ts, Jewish priests, 
m.jrchants with their curious flat hats like those of Russiais 
priests, each figure distinct in its -If, every face a study of real 
life, and the whole group intensely lifelike. The old painter.'i 
destroyed the Incarnation in tlicir efforts to represent it. Here 
at least is the hard-hit Man of Sorrows, wlio was wpuiided and 
bruised and hanged gallows high amid the mockings of a ciirioiK. 
and savage crowd. Vereslchagin may not have realised the 
Crucifixion. He has at least painted a scene which is possible, 
and done something to bring us back to the actual presence of the 
Jesus who was put out of the way as a disreputable vagaboni 
and bl.asphemet in file days of Tit^rius. 

The third picture is hard and .mechaaical compared with 'tfe'. 
others. It represents tfie tamlliar scene of the execution of the 
revolted Sepoys during th e Mutiny . There may or may not be 
anachronisms—a button wrong here, a victim wrongly posed 
there. These are tletails. The central fact is the loaded cannon,) 
the writhing victim, and the soldier in uniform, erect and stolid 
as an automaton, waiting the word of command to blow his;l 
hel]>Iess captive into a thousand fragments. The strong bright | 
glare of the Eastern sun brings the horrid group into clear 1 
relief. Another m ira.mt and the motionless man in our uniform \ 

will pull the siring, and-Says M. Vereslchagin, “ Strange * 

how many English people resent my having paint^ this. Some j 
say it n-ver happened. Others that it is far past, and will nevcV / 
recur. False, false ! You did do it, and you will do it again. 

] t is bccaus you do that that you are able to remain. If you will ‘, 
no I mger do that, then you must go. How many are there of '. 
you in India ? -50,000 or 60,000 English soldiers. And how 1 
m'any natives ?--three hundred millions 1 How long wowld tHe, j 
three hundred millions tolerate the authority of the 60,000 but 1 
for that? You can choose. There is,your last word. If yoa 
dare not sp ‘ak it, then make up your mind and depart. ‘ But of 
cours'! yon will do it again, and do it as often as three hundred s 
millions object t) your rule. It is the condition of your pow.r 5 
—not only to kill, but after death to follow with your punish¬ 
ment the sjul of the rebel.” _ - 

The three pictures form a wonderful trio. The gallop the 
cross, and the cannon, the most ignominious death conceivable, 

• 
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ib biiing indicted by the Kxecuiiv.- Uov.Tmu'iit of the d:iy. Ami 
one of the victims was Jesus t'hrisl. In the other j)ictures it 
was the Christians who were the executionirs. 

Leaving these three notable pictures, tlie eye is dazzled by ;i 
g.eat white mountain top of eternal snow. The expanse bewilders, 
the brilliance .dazzles. It is a Himrl.ayan scene. “I have 
climbed these hills,” said M. Verestchagin. “ Do you 
see that! ” and far away in the blu “ sky he ]>uinted out a 
mere speck of brown, the hovering vidture. “ 1 havi- seen 
him, and knew if I slipped my foot he would mike a m-al 
off my.corjjs.'. He is on the outlook. Hut, come, w 
shall S3e him again." So saying, M. V’ereslchagiu led 
ihs to the- S:;cond of this third trilogy of Hiimlayan 
painting. Again, there is a great expans:, of snowy 
• mounUin top; but this lime the vulturno longer p >is.-d 
. high in the heavens, is sailing bd)w the .summit. “He 
is .seeking; ” and then, turning to the central jiicture—“ there,” 
said he, “he has found.” It is an impressiv.- sceiv:. At the 
bottom of a mountain gorge, lying on bis back, with his head 
towards us, is a British soltlier d ad. On on 2 side lies the 
trifle he will use no m rre. By his side hovers the vultuie, an-1 
above the air is full of these obscene birds, mustering fast to 
, feast off the dead. “ It is ever so,” said Ver.-stchagin. “ I 
painted one like this ,of a Kus.sian soldi ‘r, wliich caused so much 
offence I burned it. But English or Russian mikes no differ¬ 
ence—^the common soldier who wins the glory for others goes 
» ' himself to the vultures. He pays for all: it is everywhere the 
same,” 9 * . 


.\t the eii'l of the room liaiigs the iinmcnst* painting of the 
I’rince of Wales entering an Indian city on an elejihant. The 
Prince of Wales, who h.as been at the Grosvenor, declared it 
was wondcriul, and 1 hope this memento of the t’rince’s visit to 
India will u it be allowed to leave our shores. The pomp, and 
glory, and splendour of the East glow on the sjxaeious canvas. 
In 111'; India Office, or at Marlborough House, it would find a 
fitting resting-jilaee, and enable the dwellers in this s'.nihrc and 
foggy island to understand something of the glow of colour that 
is p *ssil>le under an Indi.in sun. “It is piior work painling- 
Priiie, s for one who is e.aiiable of painting the t'nieifixion ; how 
ling did itiak' you to paint it?” “About eight months. I 
paiiiud entirely ill the o]>en air. I was pres.nt when the Ihrince- 
enter •«!, as you see him tia re, but 1 finished the painting in Paris. 
Ilegav.- me a sitting there, bul the light was so different. 1 
had pur|«i .1 painting a s.-ries to illustrate the liislory of India, 
The first w.is to have liecn the arrival of the Englii^ Envoys itv 
llu- audience eli.pnb,-r of the Great Mogul at Agra, when they 
cam • liuiidily to crave the favour of opening a trading factory 
on tlie s-aboard of his dominions. The entrance of the Prince 
was I'j have been the last of the series. But I- never worked 
out the idea.” 

“ .Steji back heie,” he enntiuu.-d, walking into the p.assag.; 
that J'-d into an-ather room ; “ this is the best pl.aee to s.-e lh<- 
next pietur-, ‘The Inlerior of the Mosque of tlie Moguls at 
Agr.i.’ I ot'U-n come and look at it myself, for the sake orthe 
light.” 1 could well understand the painter’s jiride in his work. 
The liglits, the shade, the cool white interiors, and liw kn-eling 
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'worshippers tiansporteil you far away from noisy B 3nd Street * 
to citif^ where the Muezrin’s call to prayer is heard from the 
lofty minaret. 

' . r. • IV. 

From the da/S of Trafalg^ Sunday until the Saturday 
afteV Peace Sunday in St. James’s Hall I had never seen 
Vercstchagin. Imagine, 'then, my delight when 1 was 
interrupted in the middle of prepar 4 ations for the 
Peace Crusade by the arrival of the painter himself at 
Mowbray House. Nothing could have been more 
fortunate. . Here, at the very moment when an Inter¬ 
national agitation was beginning in favour of the Peace 
Conference summoned by the Russian Emperor, there 
arrived the Russian painter who, of all living men, has 
preached most eloquently with, his brush the vanity and 
the horror of war. We were very soon deep in a 
disctission concerning his pictures and their lessons and 
the European situation and the thousand and one other 
topic; which naturally spring to the lips when you meet 
such a man on such an occasion. 

, Veiestchagin is a very remarkable man. Educated with 
a view to entering the navy, he developed .such a talent 
wkh bis pencil that he abandoned his de.stincd profession 
an,d< 4 bvot (!6 himself to art. While still a young man he 
began to travel,* and spent several years in w.indcring 
throughout Asia. He speaks English excellently, and 
found himself at home'in India. To these circumstances 
we owe some^f his most wonderful pictures of Indian life 
and dcencry ; but for the most part he dwelt among his 
own people in Russian Turkestan, although he travelled 
far and 'wide in the debateable borderland which 
lies between 'Ihc Chinese Empire and the Russian 
possessions. This discipline of the desert may be 
regarded, as the curriculum through which he passed 
to educate him .for the mission to which he has 
•devote'd his life. There, in the heart of the Central 
Asian wilderness, he experienced the extremities of heat 
and of cold, and familiarised himself with savagery in its 
most extreme forms. It w;is his fortune to be one of the 
first Europeans to penetrate into the province of Hi very' 
isoon after the suppression of the Mussulman revolt by 
the Chinese army. , The awful story of that devastation 
has never been adequately realised by the Western 
world. .The struggle between the revolting Mussulmans 
And the Chinese lasted for many years. In its early 
stages the Mussulmans were successful ^ind massacred 
with a free hand which even the T«ri.s themselves would 
have envied, but after a time the slow but powerful 
spring of Chinese energy uncoiled itself and literally 
s\/ept the insuigcnts from the face of the earth. VeresU 
cha^n (fospribed how he emered city after city alxsolutely 
depopulated! In the street*there were scattered in con¬ 
fusion all sorts of furniture and utensils mingled with the 
scattered coffers of their currency which there was no one 
to gather up. of these towns left a very vivid impres¬ 
sion* upon 1 .’. mind. It was the city of Tchougutschak. 
It was a literal Golgotha, or Place of a Skull, and not of 
one skull only, but of many skulls. Skulls and bones 
lay along the walls through which the besiegers had 
forced. theii; way, while below, where the bodies of 
the massacred garrison had been flueg, there lay 
literally heaps of skulls. The whole neighbourhood 
of the city was sown white with similar grisly relics' 
of the great slaughter. Vercstchagin said that in 
the ne^hbouring villages, streets and courts were similarly 
banked up with skulls and*ske1ctoos, and inathe surround¬ 
ing fitdds, so far as the eye could reach you saw every- 
wlfojfoi^ulls, skulls, skujls! The hones were all clean. 
ptc^^P^ 'crows and wolyes, clean washed by winter rains 
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and bleached by summer suns. The only living inhabi¬ 
tants oPttte city of Tchougutschak were two young 
jackdaws, while the deserted streets were occasionally 
visited by wild goats from the desert. He saw many 
such cities, and his* friends who were with him, who 
penetrated further into CMnese territory, declared that 
thc}’ came upon much larger cities, some of which had 
at one time as many as 200,000 inhabitants, almost 
depopulated. That revolt, he calculates, cost from 
twenty to twenty-five million lives. From this skull- 
sown desert, Vercstchagin made a collection of 
skulls, the collection, in^ed, which fonns the base of 
his philosophy of life. Bv comparing the skulls of, the 
various tribes he was much impressed wkh the evidence 
which they afforded of progressive development. . The 
frontal skull, which is very low among thc Mongolians, 
attains quite respectable dipiensions among the more 
highly developed races. The clieo!; and jawbones 
dimimsh, while the teeth, hands and feet shrink. Thc 
huge carnivorous animal seemed to him to be manifestly 
on a march towards a higher type of intelligent Exist¬ 
ence ; and, if you can develop the Caucasian out of the 
Mongol, there might be, he concluded, good reason for 
hoping that from the Caucasian in time something 
superior might be developed. Progress, however, though 
steady, is very slow, and Vercstchagin soon acquired an 
absolute distrust of shoit cuts. The processes of Nature f- 
arc slow but sure. Attempts to nuriy the pace only{{ 
result in a disastrous recoil. 

“Look at France,” cried Vercstchagin. “A hundred 
years ago, they made a Revolution which was to forcc^thc I 
arrival of the millennium, and now to-day look at France, li 
and ask what has been gained by the revolutionary rush. 
They call me a ‘ red ’ in Russia, but in reality I am one 
of the most conservative of men. All my observations 
teach me that you can do nothing Ijy violence, by 
attempting to force things. You must co-operate with 
the forces which are making for progress, and rejoice 
exceedingly if so be you arc able to help forward the 
movement even by one little inch. This Peace Con¬ 
ference, for instance, if it is supported will do some good, 
not much, but some, and it is enough. Better,do some' 
good that lasts than grasp at a greater gooj ^hich will 
not stay. It will lie the first step, which is very important, 
because without it thc second is impossible. Yes, 1 
believe in progress,” said Vercstchagin—“ certainly that 
is a fact, but it is a slow progress, and there is an 
immense ground ■T 5 "'Be etbverta "yet. There is time 
enough in the eternity of the future for endless advance ; 
but although we must never despair, neither must we 
be impatient. T|ie process wjiich took away the massive 
force from the jaws of the Mongol and built up thc 
frontal bone of the civilised man is still at work, but 
there is much to be done, espeeially for thc women,” 
said he. “ I sometimes say,” he remarked, “ that men 
are everywhere the same. They are all animals,, com¬ 
batant, pugnacious, murderous animals. There is the 
tiger in ever)' man ; it is ra his jaws and in his hands, ' 
which are but tiger’s claws, which lote to rend and 
slay. All peoples everywhere are funt^raentaliy 
animal; scratch them a little and you will, always 
come upon the foundation, jf men are animal^ womeh 
are even more so. Over great wreas of‘this world, 
the woman is doomed purely to animal functions. She 
is not educated, she is not expected to have any ideas, 
she must bring forth her children, suckle them, feed 
them, and look after the lair of her mate and her young. 
But Culture, humanity, intellect—these things are to them 
unknowtt, Man has begijin to be ciyilis^ in almost all 
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countries, but woman has not in many even made the 
first step. When woman has been educated, then nian- 
. jcind will throw off much of the animal.” 

I’ asked Verestchagi'n which countries he considered 
led the van in. this'matter of the evolution of the woman 
from the female animal. 

He said, ** fn Russia some of our women are very 
intellectual,’ very 
highly cultured, 
verf civilised, but 
they are few. In 
England there are 
more who h%ve 
emerged, but 1 do 
not teiow if there 
'' is so much culturi; 
as among the few 
Russians. In Ger¬ 
many perhaps 
less ; in France, 
genially speak¬ 
ing, the woman is 
a pendulum which 
osciHates between 
tHt toilet and the 
church; dress and 
superstition make 
up the whole of 
, their lives. Natu¬ 
rally 1 do not 
speak o( excep¬ 
tions ; they exist 
everywhere.” 

“ What about 
' America ? ” 1 

asked. 

“I don’t know 
America. I. only 
know New York; 
but tlierft it does 
not seem to me 
that the progress 
IS very . great. 

The women, ■ no 
doubt, have privi¬ 
leges, but the 
, principal privilege 
, is still that of de- 
i manding money 
■ from their hus¬ 
bands, in order 

i that they may 
pursue the great 
b^iness ; shop¬ 
ping, shopping— 
always shopping.” 

• “What about 
American men?” 

Tasked.. ' verestchagin 

‘U American 

*wn ? ’t«aid he meditatively. “ Out West~the\' may be 
different, but in New Yorl^" the standard by which they 
Sjttdge everything is peculiar. The worth of a man is 
• .there reckoned by the dollars which he has in his pocket. 
' strange thing," said he, “ is that they use 
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ig is the same. 


“ It must be remarked apropos that those who, like 
myself, looked for other social conditions in America arc 
disappointed. The American worker is in bettar con¬ 
ditions than in Europe, only because of some essentially 
palliative means, as, for instance,-the ahigh tariff, pro-j 
hibition of cheap workmen, etc. But the measure which! 
I consider as the first step towards the rcasoflablc 

socialism^he re- 
cc^nition of the 
• right of the work¬ 
man to a share of 
the benefits of the 
capital—is not yet 
acknowledged. • 
Only a few origi¬ 
nal men pre, dar¬ 
ing to do this,. 
?but again as ex- • 
ceptions.” 

“ Now that we 
a r e, 0 n t h e 
national •charac¬ 
teristics,” I said, 

“ what are thebe- 
setting sins of the 
l-Inglish ? ” 
“First,” he 
said, “ a little | 
hypocrisy or what j 
you call ' cant. | 
Oh ! have 1 not 
se«i it in India.' 
On Sundays, 
when you call 
upon the Sahib, 
he must not be- 
disturbed because 
he is reading his 
Bible, and you 
sec him* through 
the window ; he 
hiLS the Bible 
upon his knee, 
no doubt, but his 
head droops over 
his shoulder, and 
y ou listen and 
you hear the good 
man snore. Sleep-, 
is such a good 
thing that it can 
be openly called 
sleep and not 
Bible reading.” 

“And after 
.cant ?” I asked. 

' “Their pride,”' 
he said. “ The 
ID HIS FAMILY. English haughti¬ 

ness, the disdain¬ 
ful way in which they treat their fellow grcaturcs 1 
as if they were dirt beneath their feet. It is terrible 
to a Russian. I had a great friend when I was in 
India; he was an Englishman, and a charming 
official, full of all kinds of culture and of grace; 
but the way he treated the.^atives, the way in which 
they salaamed to him, while *he never deigned even to ' 
acknowledge their salute, made me ask him one time. 

‘ Arc you a God, or are you man ? For the w*iy in 
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'which you treat these people implies that you are 
something divine! In Russia we have our faults, no 
doubt, but tfiero is no gulf between our highest officials 
and \he poorest Tartar who roams the Steppes.’ You 

( are dreadful a,s a whole nation, but you are charming 
individually. Then there is no other country which 
costains so many real gentlemen, gentlemen of word ; 
and,” he added, with a smile, “ there is no other nation 
where there arc so many beatitifoi women.” 

Over the religions of the world Vcrtjplohagin looks with 
the eye of a philosopher. They are all but so many 
attempts to jog human nature more rapidly along the 
slow spiral by which he is destined to crawl avm after 
jEon nearer the ideal. “ Mussulmans,” he said, “ I have 
found ; Christians 1 have not found. A Mussulman is told 
by his prophet to do so and so ; he dues it, and he is a 
vood Mussulman. The Christian ideal is so much higher; 
he never lives up to it. Hence it is that there are many 
Christian churches, no Christians.” 

Verestchagin’s conception of Christianity is very 
•different from that of the orthodox. When he was in 
Vienna, thb exhibition of his pictures created such a storm 
that one‘of the papers congratulated him that he h-id 
.been born in the nineteenth cenlur>', otherwise he would 
probably hnvc shared the fate of John lluss. The head 
and front of his offending was a small picture entitled 
“The Holy Family.” In this Joseph and Mary were 
represented as the parents of a family consisting of Jesus 
-and his brethren. Vcrcstch igin stoutly believed that he 
had sound scriptural grounds for his belief that the Blessed 
Virgin after the birth of Christ became the happy mother 
*of several children, who are spoken of in several parts of 
'the Gospels as the brethaen of jesusf It is one thing, 
Bowever, to read about the brethren of Jesus in the 
•Gospels, and another thing to see them painted as if 
they actually existed in the family circle of Joseph and 
Mary. The appearance of this picture in the Gallery 
at Vienna created a greit storm in the ecclesiastical 
teacup. Society was profoundly disturbed ; the clerg)-^ 
fulmin.'itcd against the sacrilegious blasphemer, and at 
least one zealous Catholic procured a pot of vitriol and 
discharged its contents over four of the offending pictures 
of the Russian rationalist. He mutilated the picture of 
I'thc Resurrection so much that it had to be destroyed ; 
Uhe picture of the Holy Family was saved by its frame ; 
•three other pictures suffered more or less from the vitriol 
-of the zealous Catholic. Vcrcstchagin’s picture of John 
.tthe Baptist as a fakir^ whose head, heunaintained, must 
have swarmed with vermin, like hat of a'.l men who 
Jived in the desert on locusts ^nd wild honey, was 
■another of his offences for which he had t;-. jiay de ’irly. 

Ifhe throwing of vitriol over his pictures, if it did not 
•convert hiqft. from the error of his ways, at least taught 
him that th'ere were limilt to the toleration of personal 
convictions. “You must pot pump spring water un¬ 
awares upon a gractoiis public full of nerves,” and since 
that time he^,|ias wsdkcxi morn warily, and has abstained 
»from affrontii^ the prejudices of the public. “ It is a 
pity,” he said, “that I was much blamed, but nobody 
V converted me.” 

, The chief interest of Vcrestchagin to the British public 
-at the present moment is the service wj^ich he hiu 
rendered in portraying war as it actually is.' For this he 
has cver>' qualification which man can possess. He has 
been through several^ wars^oth as a spectator and as a 
combatant. H> has slaughtered his fellow-men, has 
Qtitfowly escaped being slaughtered by them, he has 
iDhtffl wounded in b-att!c, he nas seen action both on 


water and on dry land. One of his brothers was killed 
and another wounded in the assault on Plevna. He 
himself* was besieged for several weeks by an ovef- 
whelming host of Kokhariots in Central Asia, and he 
went through the Bulgarian campaign as the friend 
and the intimate companion of Skobeleff, the man 
who more than any other was in our time the supreme 
incarnation of the God of War. No painter has seen 
more both of the seamy and the glorious side of war. 

He saw the attack at Plevna, standing by the side of 
the Emperor Alexander II. He crossed the Balkans 
with Skobeleff, an.d was always permitted to go 
everywhere and sec everything. “They^usedto ask me,” 
he said, “ ‘ Why do you poke your nose* in everywhere ? 

You will get it knocked off some day.”’ I said 
always I wished to sec cvciy'thing in order that I might 
paint cverj'thing. So I wept cveiy ivhere and saw every¬ 
thing as much as any one can.” 

Keenly as he recoils from war, and vividly as he 
depicts and, still more, .suggests the horrors with which it 
is inev''abl)- accompanied, no man is more removed from 
the unsympathetic cast-iron pedant on the subject. On 
the contrar)-, Vcrestcliagin, who is a very human nnn, 
has sh.ired to the full the fierce joy of strife which has in 
every age lured men to mutual slaughter. Ilewrole*on 
one occasion : “ I confess that among all the means and 
expedients for cutting down human life the most intel¬ 
ligible for me is war. War has all the excitement of a 
wcll-org .nised and very dangerous sport. 'J'he capable 
general makes his dispositions in the same spirit and 
with the same calculations as the experienced chasseur 
disposes all his men in order to inflict slaughter lipon^, 
the game. I have killed people myself in battle, and 1 1 
can say from experience that the excitement, and even the -, 
feeling of satisfaction in killing a man, is the same as ' 
when you bring down game in hunting. For., man as he 
is, war, it can be said without cxaggeratiofi, is a very 
attractive business.” 

“ Then you h ive fought ?” said I to Vpr-ostchagin. 

“ Oh, yes, many times. I was on one occ-ftiion with 
a company of five hundred in Central Asia, when we 
were suddenly surrounded in a fortress by twenty thousand 
Bokhariots. We fought for several days like ilemoiis 
holding them at bay, fighting for our lives. Oh, yes, 

1 have fought.” ’’ 

“ How did it end ? ” I .asked. 

“ Oh ! the Gener.d returned and raised the siege. 

I also took part in the Bulgarian war. I was engaged 
in the blowing up of the Turkish Monitor in the Danube, 
when I was w'ounded. 1 have suffered from war, I know 
what it is, and ye\ I tell you that as a sport personally 
it appeals to me. There is an excitement which stirs 
the blood of the tiger which flows in all our veins. I 
cannot say that 1 admire the morality as much as I 
enjoy the excitement of war, and I think that in the 
days that arc to come it will disappear, but not until in. , 
the slow process of the ages the human organism has|'^' 
been more adapted to peaceful life than it is at present.!';. ' 
You see,” he said, “ you can only change a man’s 
character as you can change his bones. The great . '> 
carnivore will devour, but when you can build up his 
front head and .thin down his jaws, he mil be a much 
more manageable person, and will not feel that mad lust for 
slaughter which is natural to thosewho have but recently * 
emerged from savagery. We shall get rid of war some 
time, but it will be many a long year yet. As for n\ 
humanising war, ^at I don’t believe in. People talk 
as if there were two kinds of war—a big and a bad 
one, and a small and charming one—d Peau de 
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Coloipte. There is only one kind of war. War is the 
antithesis of all morality, of all humanity. There never 
. Iv'is been but one kind of war since the bi^inning 
of the world, thit is the war in which you endeavour to 
kill or inflict as much suffering upon the enemy as possible, 
seize as much of his property as possible, and wound, 
kill, and take as many prisoners a? possible. It maddens 
me even to listen to the observations made by drawing¬ 
room critics as to my pictures of war. It is not from real 
soldiPrs who have seen war that such criticisms come. 

1 have been through everything, believe me, in my deler- 
niination to see everything and to know everything 
connected with, warfare. I h.We taken part in almost 
every kind of operation. I have charged with infartrv', 
and I "have even led soldiers on to the assault. 1 have 
taken part in cavitjry skirmishes, and when 1 was wounded 
on the Danube, 1 was acting with sailors who were 
blowing up the Turkish Monitor. 

“ The wound, wWch nearly cost me my life, en.ibled me to 
study hospital life, and to understand better the sufferings 
of those who are mangled in war. Although I have been 
through so many battles, and had to sketch, sketch, 
sketch all the time while bullets were whistling round :intl 
shells bursting close to where I was standing, I never 
cdbld overcome the horrid consciousness that 1 was going 
to be killed. I always felt death near, and when I heard 
cvcr>' minute the swift whi/./ of the shell as it hissed past, 
or the rattling of the bullets against the w.tll, it seemed as 
if some one was hammering repeatedly all about my head. 
Of course, in the moment of charge you fljrgel tvcr>'thingi 
in the mad exhilar.ition of the moment in which over-^^ 
chiirged excitement linds vent in delirious shouting.” 

'• Do soldiers always shout w hen charging ? ’’ 1 asked. 


“ Always ; so much so, that at the close of battle you 
find everjr' man quite hoarse. The exciten^nt and the 
stress of It arc very great, for when a battle is in prqgress 
every moment presents some new and unexpected feature. 

I used to be very much ashamed of feeli|ig so cowardly 
under fire, but 1 was reassured when I spoke on the subject 
to Skobcleff. No one ever displayed more absolute 
indifference to danger than did Skobeleff. He would walk 
backwards and forwards calmly pulling his long beard, 
while the bullets wen; s[)itting all round him, and men 
were falling dead on everj' side. No one ever exhibited 
more recklessness, and yet he seemed to bear a 
charmed life.. Only once during the whole war w.as he 
struck, and then it was a mere scratch on the wrist 
by a passing bullet. Nothing is more strange in war 
thin this. A man like Skobeleff will stand in the, 
forefront of the hottest tire for hours and never get a I 
scratch, while another mar who just puls his nose out for 
one second from behind a breastwork, in that second will 
be struck by a bullet. Vet .Skobeleff, the brave, invincible, 
fearless Skobeleff, who seemed to mind the bursting of a 
sh'dl as little as the striking of a match, said to me that no 
man could he more of .i coward at heart than himself. I 
‘ So far from not fearing death, I fear it so mifcli,’ said j 
he, ‘ that for a time, whenever the firing began, 1 used to I 
say to myself, “It is for to-day,” hut never will I bow my I 
head to shot or shell, for Avhen once you begin to duck n 
there is no knowing when it will stop. Now 1 take my (I 
cowardice in tny h inds, and with an iron will crush it I 
into silence.’ If Skobeleff felt like that,” said V'erest- 
chagin, “ I felt 1 did not need to feci so much ashamed 
of my own dread.” , 

The element of personal b.uvcry or tiic capacity to 
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overcome that natural cowai;dicc of which Skobeleff 
speaks is a'decisive element in the winning of battles. 
Verestchagin described in a lively fashion the different 
way in which different officers conduct themselves in 
battle. “ VVh6re\ er you have good officers you have 
goyd men ; that is the rule. But where your officers are 
afraid to lead, you will usuallj' find the soldiers are very 
mu:h afraid to follow. Men will always follow when they 
are well led.” 

“Another thing which is i^nivcrsal in armies,” said 
Verestchagin, “is the extent to which every one feels 
justified in lying concerning his own deeds when the 
battle is over. It is a universal epidemic which affects 
the soldier in action. Nations also dislike the truth in 
military matters. I once painted a picture called ‘ The 
' Retreat,’ which represented a Russian regiment in retreat. 

It was an incident which happens to all armies and to all 
' regiments, for you cannot always be advancing; but it 
> ■ was very much condemned on the ground that Russian 
'j soldiers are never even in a picture to be made to show 
th^ir backs, so in sheer disgust I burnt it. 1 burnt two or 
three pictures for similar reasons. One was the picture 

I *‘ForgotU?n.’ It represented a dead Russian soldier in 
Turkestan, forgotten by his comrades and by his officers. 
He is l^t in the Steppe, while around him wild birds of 
prey are hovering impatient to begin their meal. A third 
0 p’eture which I also burnt,” said Verestchagin, “ was that 
*!representing the Russian .soldiers smoking their pipes in 
*the midst of the bodies of the dead. This, although 
perfectly true to life, was regarded as a desecration, so I 
burnt it also.” 

“ Do^you often burn your pictures .’”1 asked. 

“ Sometime^,” he said. There was one th it Alexander 
111., as heir apparent, wished to buy, representing a Kirghiz 
scene in the mountains, which I burnt. That I burnt 
because I did not like it—it did not please me. The 
other three of which I h ive spoken I burnt because of 
the prejudice which they excited against ms in Russia. 

* The Resurrection,’ which 1 also burnt, had been partially 
burnt for me by the people who threw vitriol. A picture 
which I did not burn, but which led to much complaint, 
was that which showed the Emperor Alexander II. 
sitting on a camp-stool surrounded by his staff watching 
the attack on Plevna. It was regarded as a kind of Ihe 
1 majesti to show the ICmperor as sitting on a camp-stool, 
I instead of painting him seated on a charger. I painted 
i what I actually saw, ^nd that did not satisfy them. 
But I knew verj* well that the Ola Guillaume used to sit 
down in battles.” Another picture that he got into a 
little trouble about was that which I sau in the Moscow 
Gallery, and which represented Skobeleff riding down 
the lines of his men ^fter the great victory over 
Vessel Pa^a at Shipkii/ It is a very lifelike picture. 
Skobeleff on his white horse, followed by his staff, 
is instinct with the passion and energy' of war. His 
men—or those of them who were left alive—are flinging 
]|/thcir ca{^s jnto the air. Underneath it was the inscrip¬ 
tion, “ I thank you in the name of your country and in 
the name of the Tsar.” It was an innocent inscription to 
our Western thinking, but poor Skpbeleff was much put 
oat. “ He <*came to me,” said •sVq'estchagin, “ and 
implored me to alter the inscription. He ■said it would 
do him no end of harm if it could be' shown that he had 
put the country before the Emperor in .thankii^ his 

} troops. He shoulcBhavc said, ‘ In the name df the Tsar 
and of the 'country.’ ■ But,’ said I,' what you actually 
f. said was wbat I put.’ ‘True,’ said he, ‘but in such a 
one forgets.’ ‘What I have written I have 
said I. But that is just the way with every¬ 


body—they never want to have put down just what 
was say or what was done, but they always want to 
alter it a little to make it suit the expectations of other 
people.” 

One of the best known of Verestchagin’s pictures is 
that which is called “ All Quiet at Shipka.” It repre¬ 
sents three stages in th-e career of the Russian soldier. 
In the first he is standing knee-deep in snow, keeping a 
look-out at his post in the Shipka Pass. In the second 
the snow is rising above his knee, his head is bowed, he 
no longer keeps the look-oui. In the third the cold has 
done its work. He has laecome unconscious, and he ho 
longer stands upright ; he reclines still *l.asping his rifle 
in the sleep of death. The- loss of life in that severe 
winter was excessive.. In some companies only tdln men 
were left. ’ * 

Several of the artist’s batt|e pictures allude to the 
various attacks on Plevna, of which he was an eye-witness. 
In one of these two of his brothers wertfactively engaged ; 
one wa- killed, the other was wounded. It was not till 
long afterwards that Verestchagin was able to make his 
way to the place where his brother was buried. Three 
months after the surrender of Plevna, he went to the 
place where he was told he would be able to discover his 
brother’s remains. It was full of skeletons lying in all 
manner of different positions with some scanty remains 
of skin and clothing on the bones. I n some the hands 
were sti .tched in the air, as if in the last agony. From 
one skelqipn to another he passed, seeking in vain for 
some clue which would enable him to identify the remains. 

“ Is not this one,” cried his guide, “who shuts his teeth 
and points his finger upwards, as if giving a renffe2'!^>/is, 
he whom you are seeking ? ” Alas ! who could say ? 

“ Tears suffocated me,” said Verestchagin. “ I wept as 
a child. 1 made a study of the place, with the intention 
of representing the scene, but even two years afterwards, 
when I attempted to reproduce this field of death on the 
canvas, the same emotion paralysed me. I have never 
painted that picturo --no, not even to this day.”^ 

The day after the great battle of Plevna the scene was 
terrible beyond description. Provision had been ordered 
to bo made in the Russian ambulances for three or four 
thousand persons. The wounded in reality exceeded 
thirteen thousand^ The result was that many of the 
wounded remained for days unattended. “ Nothing 
is sadder,” said Verestchayn, “in all the campaign 
than visiting these wounded who are doomed to die. 
They lie in long files inside the ambulance tent, some 
very 'pale, others red from fever; few of them realise 
how near their end is. ‘ How are you to-day ? * 
said the doctor, one time when I was there to a short, 
red-faced man. ‘ Better, much better now,’ was the « 
reply; ‘ with God’s help, I hope to recover soon and 
return home.’ ‘ He will not survive this day,’ said the 
doctor in French. ‘ And you f ’ he said, turning to the 
next. ‘ I think I am a little better now, doctor. Here it 
is all well, but a little higher up there seems to be some¬ 
thing.’ ‘The gangrene is rising,’ said the doctor, ‘be 
will be dead in a few hours.’ ' 

“ In dry weather the patients in the field ambulances 
were comparatively comfortable. But when it rained, aS 
it often did aftet a battle, they lay chilled in pools of mud 
and water. In the midst of aU tlii^ cama^ and murder 
the heroism of the Sisters of Mercy stood out in bright" 
and clear relief. No wound was top horrible, no operation 
too hideous for them to shrink from their duty. 1 
remember one soldier who had five or six wounds whom 
the doctor himself did not.cpre to approach without a 
strong cigar between his lips. .^he. Sister of Mercy 
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attended him constantly, cleaned, and w.xsh.«d, and different wars, I have not the right to be,sentimental, 

bandaged his wounds from early morning tilhdate at But the sight of heaps of human beings slaughtered^shot, 

■ Right.” bche ided, h ingeil under my eyes in all that region 

As for the poor prisoners of w.ir, thte>' suffered worse, extending from the frontier of China to I^ilgaria, has not 
No wounded prisoner was attended to until all th.* f tiled to impress itself vividly upon the imaginative side 

wounded on the side of the victors had been seen to. of my art. I have examined war in its different asp^ts 

Few scenes in the war left so painful an impression upon and transmitted them faithfully. The facts laid upon 

Vercstchagin’s mind as the scene in the Turkish hospii il c invas without embellishment speak most eloquently for 

at Ptevna, and the still more terrible scenes which were themselves.” 

witnessed on the road by which the Turkish prisoners | Of the immediate outlo.ok Vcrcsich.igin'’ is not very 
were driven northward to Russia. In the Turkish I sanguine. France, he tliinks, is litill smififing the remains ^ 

hospital at Plevna there were as uviny as thirty of the Kmpiro. JtoisdefTre and others arc relics of the " 

.sick men in cafih house, the living groaning among the Empire, and many officers succumb to the temptation of 

dead.. The air.was fiEtid with filtii, and in sonic houses pocketing the sccret-senice money which they profess is 

every one seemed to be dead until, on looking nmro being expended solely for tiie secret service of the State, 

closely, some sigrfof life w.as visible in a body lying among As to the Peace Conference, he doubted whether it 

a heap of corpses, 'fhe road from Plevna to llu- could do more than take the first step, but he was quite 

Danube was strqjvn with the bodies of wounded and sure th it the Emperor desired its success. Of him he 

froisen T’urks. The frost set in so suddenly and with such Ind heard nothing but good. As for the Crusade, it 

severity that the Turkish prisoners, worn out with th.- iinjire.ssed him as a marvellous idea, and one which if 
privations of the stage, dropped by ones and twos along energetically carried out could not fail to produce 

l ie road and w-ere fro/.en to death. Again and again, excellent results in the w.iy of removing nmn slaughtering ■ 

Verestchagin said, some of these poor fellows were set from the programme of life. 

Ujgm their feet, but they were so enfeebled that they fell “Tlv;re is no prophet "in his own eountry.” he said, 
down, never to rise again. As Verestchagin passed along “ and I .shoulil not be much surjn ised if this high move- 

the road he e.xamined the faces of those <lcad men who ment will be more appreciated abroad than in some- 

vvere lying in ever)' conceivable position in the snow, and I’.nglish circles. But 1 say deliberately if something 

convinced himself th.it every face bore the impress of deep good and worth) comes out of the first great peace con- 

suffering. » fcrcnce, histoi-)- will say that the honour belongs as muck 

As the long march continued a fresh horror was added to the Tsar’s initiaiiie as to the glorious support of the 

to the snow when the carts and tumbrils began to drive 1-aiglish Eilierals—liberals, not only by the name of the 

ovcf the dying and the dead. Their bodies w’ere ciiislied ‘Firm,’ but in the real sens*-.of the w(v3. LtX some 

into the snow, and helped to make a pavement of live people say ‘ Humbug !' - they will be drowned by the 

road along which the survivors drearily plodded onward. ‘ Bravos !’ of millions of bunian beings from all parts of 

“ I remember a party of eight to ten thousand prisoners the cii ilised world, tired w ith man slaying in the name of 

at Plevna overtaken by a snowstorm. They extended the I-ord of Mercy. War will alwa As exis t between th e 

. along the high road for a great distance, and sat closely lic.tiples, InU war of coinp^itit>n.~~Remove the i)iootlsired. 
huddled together with he.icls bent down, and from all this from Europe,” ivhrcE bean's ^Tb be ripe for this great 

mass of human beings there arose a dull moaning fri.in... evolution ; the turn of the other continents will come ^ 
thousands of voices as they slowly and in measure |y laB;r.” 

repeated ‘ Allah, Allah ! ’ The snow covered them, thei, “ V'erestchagin himself," said a critic in the fhii/y Xewfi 

wind blew through their chilled forms; no fire, no! I many years ago, “ is the verj-Homer of jiictorial realism, 
shelter, no bread. When the word of comm and to start n His battles are fought out of doors, in the warm sunlight 
was given, I saw some of the older*vcncr.tl>le Turks,|l or in the blinding white of the snow, and his fighters, 
probably fathers of families, crying like children, antir when they are wrought to the point, exhiint everj fiendish 

imploring the escort to let them go as far as the town to passion of human nature. Mciasonicr was so jirofmindly 

dry their clothes, warm themselves, and rest; but this impressed with the realism of the Russian that he is said 

was strictly forbidden for fear of contagious sickness, as to have left his ‘ Napoleon at a Review’ unlinislied after 

there were such numbers of them, and only one answ-er what he saw of Vorc.stchagin’s ‘ Skobelcff.’ ” 

was returned to. all their supplications'—‘Forward, One more quotation .and I have done. It is taken 

forward ! ’ All these scenes that 1 witnessed enabled me from Madame Noiikoff’s review of the “Autobiographical 
to paint Napoleon’s ‘ Retreat.’ ” Sketches,” which were published by Bentley pnd Son in 

‘‘War is very horrid,” said Verestchagin. “There is 1887. She says ; “ VT’rcstchagin is the Count Tolstoi of 
very little that is picturesque about it, and when men fall painters ; the s.amc genius, the same fearlessness, the 
dead by the wayside, they He like dull, sodden mus’i same craving for what they think —sometimes wrongly— 
•rooms, earthy and squalid. As I have seen it, so 1 have to be the truth, and perhaps occasionally the same 
painted it. And that I have paid so much attention to, exaggerated touch of realism. Both are glorious pro- 

• war is due to the fact that nothing imprt*ssed me so much ducts of Russian life of whom their countiy may be 

through all my various travels as’the fact that, even initjiproud.” 

our time, people kill one another under all possible Uy Verestchagin’s pictures arc likely to be the great 
pretexts and b); all possible means. The impression Iflattraction of the spring this season in Londdn, and aften 
, became so deep in my mind that, after much thinking of *that il is probable that they will be transferred to a 

_ the matter over, I set myseb to paint war as it is. I picture gallery in one of the great provincial cities— 

.'have not treat^ the subject in a sentimental fashion. Manchester. Birmingham, Liverpool, or elsewhere. 
For, having myself killed many a fellow-creature in Certainly they cannot be too widely known. 




TOPICS op Tp]^ mOpTH 

(1) THE INTERNATIONAL CRUSADE OF PEACE. 


I T is now eight hundred years and more since Peter 
Gautier, better known as Peter the Hermit, a dwarfish 
and somqi)vha,t ungainly figure, began the preaching 
of the first Crusade. Ha had a story to tell of the trium* 
phant Infidel lording it over the sepulchre of our Lord, 
and subjecting the pious pilgrims, who sought to secure 
salvation by a joum^ to the sacred shrines, to all manner 
of tribulation and persecution. It was a forlorn enter¬ 
prise upon which the French dwarf embarked. We think 
a good deal to-day of the divisions which distract the 
United States of Europe ; but the Continent to-day is an 
organic whole compared with the anarchic chaos which 
prevailed in the eleventh century. There was unit)- of 
faith, no doubt. Protestantism had not )ct made its 
protest, and the authority of Rome was recognised 
throughout Western Europe. But beneath that outw.ird 
unity of the Catholic faith, there festered private, local, 
provincial and national feuds, the extent and savagery of 
which we can but faintly imagine. The right of private 
-war in those days was regarded as indubitable as is 
to-day the right of national war. National wars now, in 
the nineteenth century, arc seldom waged ; private wars 
in the eleventh century- were the order of the day. 


power abode with the man, and that the pleadings of that 
dwarfish monk were going to be the dominating influence 
,in the P-urope of his day. And not of his day only. 'The 
first Crusade which was proclaimijd by Pope Urban 11. at 
* Clermont, in 1079, is known in history' as the first Crusade 
of nine, the story of which’for three centuges occupies the 
foremost place in the history of Europe. 

of a thoasancL shifts and wiles, look hero ! 

See one straightforward consciencein pawn 
To win a world ; $ '<■ the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn ! 

() small beginnings, ye arc great and Strong, 

Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain ! 
ye build the future fair,.ye conipier wrong, 

Ve earn the crown, anti wear it not in vain. 

AN OBJECr-I.ESSON FOR TO-D.\Y. 

It is u-ofth while to recall the story- of Peter the Hcri-^it 
and what he achieved at the moment when once more 
ICurope hears the summons to a new Crusade. Opinions 
differ, no doubt, widely as to the extent to which the 
Crusades which began with the preaching of Peter the 
Hermit tended to the improvement of the world and the 
amelioration of the condition of the human race. Cer- 


THF, FtR.S-r CRUSADE. tainly, many who took part in the great religious revival 

Into 9. Confipent distracted by constant warfare came that sent the armed valour of Western Europe foanting 

the lone hermit Peter, with bare feet and bare head, riding like a torrent in spate upon the coasts of Western Asia 

upon an ass and preceded by his servant carrying a huge were animated by motives far removed from the lofty 

crucifix. This was the whole machinery with which he enthusiasm and religious zeal which animated the 

bep-an his campaign. He had had a vision in Jerusalem, a iircachers of the Crusade. Nevertheless, the first Crusade 

voice had spoken to him from the Unseen, ordering him to remains one of the greatest object-lessons in history as to 

go forth proclaiming Urban as Pope, and to preach a Holy the immensity of the result which can be wrought by the 

War for the recovery- of the Holy Sepulchre. The odds foolishness of jireaching, whereby, as the apostle ijays, “wc 

seemed a million to one that his throat would be.cut before 1 |pcrsuade men.” No enterprise ever seemed so absolutely 
hc reached the scene of his labours. Supposing tlrat he impossible;.no enterprise ever achieved the same marvcl- 
escaped the perils by land and by sea, and reached the lous success. At this man’s preaching lawless chieftains, 
confines of Christendom, the odds seemed very heavy -wlio prosecuted their private grievances with the”ferocity 
that his message would be received with derision. To .of brigands, abandoned their feuds; the jealousies and 
proclaim in the hearing of a brutalised and materialised 'ambitions of nations were allayed, and Continental 
generation the supreme necessity of laying a.side all their Europe set itself with unity of purpose to achieve an object 

favourite feuds and co-operating with their deadliest which, although it seems to us remote and chimerical, 

enemies, in order to attain an end so remote and so seemed nevertheless to them a matter affecting their soul’s 

visionary .-is the expulsion of the infidel from the city of welfare. Therein, of course, lies the difference between 

JcRisalurn—surely never in the history- of the world was the time of Peter the Hermit and our own. The men to 

t^re so forlorn a hope, undertaken under such difficult whom Pcier preached may have been rude, brutal, 

circurnstanoi:^ and with ^ch inadequate instruments for “ beasts of prey and beasts of burden,” nevertheless they 

attaining the'desired result. did at Iea.st believe they had a soul. Rude, untutored, 

PETER THE HERMIT. bestial though they were, they accepted as a fact of 

Ncverthelcs-s, Peter on his ass, with his crucifix bearer, which no one could doubt, that after their body perished 

plodded r.-i ffom hamlet to hamlet, from ciiv to city, their soul lived on m blessedness or m torment. And it. 

toiling through winter snow and beneath summer sun. was that “something after death” which enabl^ Peter, 

, through Italy, Germany, France, everywhere proclaiming those who came after him, to appeal with such 

- with accents of passionate conviction what was to him his - t^remendous force to their hearers, 
divine message. He never failed, he never flinched in the fulcrum bevo.n'D thf, grave. 

vain and storm, under noonday-sun attd in^the darkness]!*' Nowadays, although 'the immortality of the 'soul 
of midnight, but was ever up and about, a hind of human may not be denied in set terms by any, and although 

dynamo, whose words were pulsating with eldctric energy, all nominal Christians profess to believe that they 

j-oosing strange rcsoonses in the depth of the heai-ts of have to answer after death for the deeds done in 

those to whom he spoke. the body, the sense of that something after death 

For a time success wavered in the balance. Of ridicule is lio longer a motive operating upon human life and 

he.had plenty, of opposition much, but he persfiv-^red, and govemiiw human conduct as it used to do in tlie Middle 

aftepi a season it b^an to be perceived that some strange Ages. Faith in a future life may revive, probably will 
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revive on a sciefltific basis, but for the m’oilncnl ‘ the 
idea of retribution after death is regarded univ<ysiiily by 
firactical men as the least effective of all the motives by 
which to influence tlicir'fellow-men. No doubt, if you 
had such a fulcrum outside the world, it could be used 
with powerful effect, but if the fulcrum appears to the 
majority of men to have evaporated into thin air, your 
lever is useless. This may seem to some a hard sa) inj>, 
but in proof of it we have only to look at the efforts 
whi(% are being made by those*who are most anxious to 
induce their fellows to change the course of their lives, 
whether in politics or in mor^s. The whole of our daily 
press, without *ny exception, absolutely ignores the possi¬ 
bilities or probabilities of the future life as material 
for re-enforcing their arguments, or their appeals to 
their readers; our statesmen of all schools, our social 
reformers of whatever stripe they may be, with one con¬ 
sent abstain from any reference to the one argument 
which, if establislled in truth, transcends all other argu¬ 
ments m the force and cogency with which it appeals to 
the heart and mind of man. The sense of iiulividual 
responsibility, of obligations the discharge of which will 
be exacted to the uttermost farthing after death, is by 
common consent ignored, largely even in the pulpit. 

* A RKAI. WORKtNd HKI.I.. 

We have, therefore, to face the fact that our new 
Crusade is to be preached and pressed home to the hearts 
and consciences of the peoples of the Continent by other 
arguments than those which were used effectively eight 
hundred years ago. Nevertheless, although the form of 
the appeal is different, its essence is the same. Foi 
modern Europe is confronted with a terrible looking- 
forward-to of judgment to come. It is not on the other 
side of the grave that the hell from which we have to 
escape is placed. The modern Chusadcr may have lost 
something in one respect, for he is no longer able to bring 
home to each individual whom he meets the sense th.it if 
he turns a deaf car to the di\ ine call he will per.sonally 
hercafter.suffcr torment at the hands of a justly offended 
God, but he is not left resourceloss. Me can point to the 
certainty known and recognised of all men th.-it the pre¬ 
sent system of arm d peace does inevitably, in an ever- 
increasing ratio, tend to make this world itself a hell. 
This is true in two W'aj's, cither Af which can be 
demonstrated with the certainty of a mathematical pro¬ 
position. One is the hell which comes from the steady 
automatic operation of economic laws. I'hc other is the 
more violent, and what may be called sensational and 
scenic hell which is let loose in the world in a great war. 
Of the two, the first is immetisurably the most serious, 
because it is the furthc.st reaching and most continuous 
in its operation. The squalid horror of intense povortv 
such as prevails in many parts of Italy, and in the famine- 
stricken districts of Russia, and which can be found more 
or less in the shadow of all our palaces, is a real enough 
•hell to those who live in it and to those who under¬ 
stand it. 

HOW IT IS CREATKIi. 

It is there, in our midst, at our doors, and it is 
due primarily to two causes : first, to the fact that the 
available intellect of mankind, instead of being con¬ 
centrated upon the warfare against social inisciy, is 
• wast^ in devising instruments of destruction and in 
studying as'the first duty of the State the arts of offensive 
and defensive warfare. Second only to this diversion of 
human intellect and human energy as a source of 
mischief and misery is the waste of the products of 
human toil. Ask any one who has tp grapple with 


the social hell which welters and seethes at the basis 
of our social «y.stem what might not be? done if for 
even one y'ear the whole of The resources squandered on 
armies and navies could be used in one international 
camp^iign against the misery of mankirfd. The armed 
peace bill of the Continent of Europe in this last yeaf of 
the century is between 200 and 250 millions, nine-tenths 
of which might have been profitably employed in 
ameliorating the condition of the {jeople. John'Bright 
long ago declared, when our naval and military expendi¬ 
ture was less than half of what it is to-day, that if the 
funds de\oted to war had been employed in a fruitfiil 
campaign of peace, the whole of England would have 
been a garden, and every Englishman could have been 
housed in marble. 

A I'KACriCAI. PARADISE. 

It is on these lines that the new Crusade will hope to 
achieve its victories. It has its hell to start with, and 
tl'c realising and visu.ilising of hell has in every age been 
the great motive power of all efforts to improve mankind. 
Hi'l the preacher must not only have the hell to escape 
from, he must also have a hc.ivcn to attain. And here, 
again, though the heaven which the preacher of the 
modern Cnisade can unfold before the eyes of his 
listeners i.s but a prosaic affair compared with the bright 
visions of Jerusalem the Golden— 

“ Tli.it sweet ami blessi'd country. 

That eager hearts exiiect,” 

nevertheless, it is even as a Paradise of God compared 
with the existing social order. 

Even sujiiiosing we reckon that the arnvimcnts could 
be reduced to the cost of tl.irty years 'ago, arid that 
the whole of the c.xtra taxation siicnl in maintaining 
the armed peace ai its present standartl could be 
de\oted to the soci.d amelii'ration of the condition 
of the jieople. we should at once have a hundred 
millions a year —th.it is cquiv.ilcnt to a capital sum 
at three per cent, of three, thousand million sterling. 
That is the inheritance of the people, from which 
they are kejit out as by a fl.uning sword which turns 
every w.iy, b) international hatreds, ambitions, rivalries, 
jealousies and susjiieions. It is no flaming sword of a 
celestial gtiardi.in, but rather the sword of Satan foiged 
in the hell of national hatreds and race prejudice. To 
escape from the jircscnl hell and attain that promised 
Paradise one thing only is needful -namely, that the 
preaching of the Crusade of Peace should enter into the 
hearts and consciences of mankind, and that at the 
close of the ninetoenlh century', as at the close of the 
eleventh, the races inhabiting this Western continent 
should |irove that they are cap.iblc of responding to a 
moral ideal, and of burying ih' ir feuds in a tyuce of God 
for the attaining of a common end. 

I HK. NEW CRIISADE. 

Such arc the ideas that underlie the International 
Crusade of I’eaco which was proclaimed in St. James’s 
Hall on Peace Sunday, and which is now being carried 
on tliro ,.4hout the country. At present, in the first days 
of the New Year, it is too soon to speak confidently as 
to the chance of this new Cnisade awakening a response 
in the hearts of our people, but so far the omens arc 
favourable iptleed. For the first time, the whole of 
the organised Christian Churches find themselves in 
hearty accord in the promotion of an object to which 
none can take exception. The Churches find themsc’ves 
also in line with all the humanitarian and noB-theo- 
logical organisations which seek for the improveipcnt 
of the people. Our people too aje suffering from a surfeit 
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of conquest, thev hnvc just emerged from an orgie of 
“dnuiken Imperialism” qf which the more senous 
amongst thefh are already heartily ashamed. Party- 
feuds have fol^ the moment practically ceased amongst 
us, owing to the virtual disappearance of an organised 
Opposition. In Lord Salisbury we have a Prime Minister, 
not indeed fitted to play the part of Peter the Hermit or 
even of Urban IL, but a man who, even from the defects 
of his qualities as well as from the qualities themselves, 
is singularl;^ wfell fitted for the position which he 
occupies. But far and above all else, we have on the 
throne of the greatest military Empire in the world a 
young and ardent sovereign who realises almost too 
vividly the horrors of the existing system. Certainly, 
when Peter Gautier mounted his ass to ride through 
Christendom, he had no such array of forces at his 
back as that which bids our new Crusaders to thank 
God and take courage. 

THE DATE OF THE CONFERENCF.. 

There is only one change that has taken place since the 
publication of the article on “ The Pilgrimage of Peace ” 
in last month’s Review of REViEWS--and that is as 
to the date of the Peace Conference. It is probable 
that the Conference may not meet quite so soon as 
was anticipated—that is to say, instead of meeting on 
Marcl^ 1st, it may not meet until the beginning of 
April or May. This is all to the good, from the point of 
view of the International Crusade. That Crusade, 
-'launched on Peace Sunday, December 19th, bikes 
much time to organise, and it can hardly be said to 
have passedi beyond its initial stages until the middle 
of the montlf. The p»climinary work of organisa¬ 
tion has been undertaken by a strong General Com¬ 
mittee, of which the Bishop of London has accepted 
the Chairmanship. Mr. Corrie Grant, who has achieved 
great reputation as an organiser of political forces in the 
past, has devoted himself entirely for the last month to 
the organisation of the Crusade. 

A full report of the St. James’s Hall Conference, 
together with a copy of the Tsar’s Rescript, the appeal of 
the Executive Committee of the Crusade, backed uj) by 
the opinions of British statesmen, has been issued .as a 
broadsheet, one million copies of which have been 
printed for distribution throughout the United Kingdom. 
A copy of this broadsheet is issued with each number of 
the Review of Rf.vif.ws, and if am' subscriber does not 
receive it, it will be sent on application to our office. 

' 1 THE BEtlINNING OF THE CRUSADE. 

(joMes of the national appeal for action have been 
issued to every person of influence in this country, 
including Majjors, Chairtfien of County, District aiid 
Parish Councils, to Bishops and Rural Deans, the 
Chairmen of the Free Church Councils, to all newspaper 
editors, hea(|a of Trades Council, &c., &c. Special 
appeals I 1 -/e ‘been made to churches to appoint repre- 
scntative.s to undertake to co-operate in the work of the 
Crusade in their own .districts. This has been very 
extensively done. 

' Conferences of dolegates and others of the Friends of 
, Peace arc to be held in various distri^ up and down the 
country. At present they have been arrai^ied for Man- 
chatter on January t6th, Birmingham on tn« I9tb,and at 
Scarborough, Colchester and other places arrangements 
are in^^rogress.* 

It is. the first time that any distinct eflbrt has been 
miadet^ yoke together the Churches, Established andjion- 
Eatjddisbed, with the ordinary itiacfainery of ^eiHim’s 
.tnehhfifi the idea being that, as % as possib^. the 
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initiatiire should be thrbwn upon the representatives of 
the Churches, who should then appeal to the representa¬ 
tives of the trade unions and other sociedes for tl|e 
purpose of getting up a requisition to the mayor or 
chairman of the District Council, who would, in the 
ancient constitutional method, summon a town’s meeting 
of the inhabitants for the purpose of considering the 
question. 

♦“going one^betier” ruAN 1876. r 

The nearest approach t6 anything of this kind was at 
the time of the Bulgarian agitation, but, owing to the 
hostile attitude of Lord Bcaconsficid to ^the agitation, it 
was found impossible to secure the support of many of 
the Conservatives, and towns’ meetings* were only held 
where the Gladstonians were very muc^ in the ascendant. 
The County (iovernment Act at that time had not been 
passed, and there was therefore no constitutiunai 
machinery available for holding anything approaching to 
a town’s "leeting outside Corporate towns. Neither was 
the London County Council in existence, and London 
itself had hardly come into political being. 

There,are, therefore, good reasons for anticipating 
that before March ist the English people will have 
been appealed to in more varied ways, and have been 
afforded more ample opportunities for expressing their 
wishes and of listening to what is to be said in support of 
the Crusa '.c of Peace, than has ever been the case on any 
previous occasion.. 

In order to promote the success of the Crusade, a weekly 
paper, entitled U’ar Against has been started, the 
first number of which appeared last week. It is devoted 
entirely to the service of the Crusade, and any profits 
that may accrue from the publication will go to the 
Crusade Fund. 

KKI'OR'fS FRO.M THE CONTINENT. 

From the Continent the reports have been unex¬ 
pectedly encouraging ; the idea of the Pilgrimage of 
Peace has struck the public imagination. Conferences 
have already taken place on the subject in Paris and in 
Belgium. In the latter countrj- the.election of a delegate 
to represent the Belgians in the Pilgrimage will probably 
have taken place before this number is issued. After this 
is done, publg: mpetings will be held in all parts of the 
country', in order to approve the nomination, and to 
express the determination of the Belgians to support the 
Crusade of Peace. In Holland and in Scandinavia the 
reports are equally favourable. In Germany, in Austro- 
Hungary, in Italy and in Switzerland the Friends of Peace 
are at work, and everywhere it is felt that the movement 
in favour of peace will receive a more powerful stimulus 
from the Crusade than anything that has been projected 
in our time. 

All questions as to the choice of representatives at the 
present moment are premature so far as England and 
America are concerned. What is necessary is in th« 
first place that the hearts of the people should be 
thoroughly stirred, and then it will be seen that the work 
of representing die awakened national sentiment can 
only be entrusted to those who are in the very highest 
sense the representatives of all the forces and factors 
which make up the British nation. ' * 

I will only say in concluding, this very fragmentary 
survey of the situation, that I have placed myself at the 
service of (be fihtecutive Committee, rad during the next 
<( few weeks there wil! be very fiew days on whiw I shall 
not have tb address meeting somewhere or other. The 
arrangemimts, however, are mthe ban^s oftheCommittee^ 
to whom aQ applications should ma^e. - 


o 



Ubc Jnternr^nal Crusabe of lI^eac^. 



1. Form of Application for Enrolment, 

?.'.'. 


of....». .. do hereby 

enlist in the service of the Crusade of Peace, and undertake for three months from now to do all that in me 
li<5g to promote the success*of the effort now being made by the Tsar to seek “ by means of International dis- 
d^iission the most effectual means of ensuring to all peoples the benefits of a real and durable peace, and, 
above all, of putting an end to the progressive development of the present armaments. 

* In liroof whereof I undertake : 

{of To obtain signatures to the International Memorial. 

(3) To enlist two other volunteers. 

(f)« To attend any general muster of the volunteers in my district in support of the cause. 

{d) To subscribe at least id per wcck.during my term of service, or is. for the three months. 

N.B.—Members are strongly urged to wear the badge of the Crusade as long as their period of service lasts. 


Ntt/nj .... 


Address 


Fill ill the ahove form and .send it up with 1/- in stamps or postal order to CORRIK CRANT, Crus.^de 
Hiuuiiuarticrs, 9, Akundel .Street, Romiox, W.C. 


2 Order Form for the Chronicle of the Crusade. • 

Edited by W. T. STEAD. 

Please forward me week by week the twelve numbers of “ WAR AGAINST WAR,” a Chronicle 
of the Crusade, for which I enclose is. 6d. 

Name . . 


A ddress. 


AJdreti: PuiiListiER, “ WAR AcTaInVi' W.AR,” Crusade 1 iKAUfiUARTERs, 9 , Arundel Street, London, W C. 
N.B.—Forms 1 and 2 oan be enclosed in one Envelope with Postal Order for 2/6. 


3 Form of International Memorial to the Tsar,^ 

Only to be signed by persons over sixteen years of age. 

Ta His Imperial Majesty N1CH01..AS II., E.MPEROR OF RU-S.SIa. 


We, the undersigned, desire to assure jour Majesty :— 

(t) Of our hearty gratitude for your initiative in summoning a Conference of the Powers for the con¬ 
sideration of your proposal for the arrest of the grow'th of armaments ; and 

(2) Of our deep conviction that the time has fully come when the Governments should seriously 
endeavour “ to seek by means of International discussion the most effectual means of securing 
to alhpeoples the benefits of a real and durable peace, and, above all, of putting an end to 
the progressive development of the present armaments." 

Signature: ■ . * Address: 


w 


tfUrm 3 CM-be used, but It Is better to send to Headquarters, 9. Arundel Street* London, W.C.. 
. .for tlie regalar forms, which will be sent post ft>ee to any address. 















. Volunteers Wanted 


FOR THE 

Crusade of Peace! 

• - 

For Terms of Service- -see other side, 

• • 

Subscribers Wanted 

FOR 

“War against War!” 

The Chronicle of the Crusade, 

ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


Signatures Wanted 


FOR THE 


International Memorial 

to the Tsar! 


WHAT IS WANTED! 

‘ ' I ' ' ■ 

One Million Volunteers 
Enrolled for Service in 
^ . The Crusade of Peace. 

FIVE MILLION SIGNATURES 

ro I HE 

abbress to tbe tTsar. 


TOWN AND DISTRICT MEETINGS /LL OVER 
THE UNITED KINGDOM,, 

Local Peace" Committees in Eiiery District ‘ 

And One Helper as a RecmMne-Seteeaat 
In every Church, Chapel, Asaoclaikm, 
Union, or other Society. 


Mac against Mac! 

The Oazetti of the Crusade of Peace 
at Home and Abroad. 

Edited by WILLJ^ T. STEAD. 

FACTS, FIGURES, ARGUMENTS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, QUOTATIONS, 

»OR tJSE IN THE 

WAR AGAINST. WAR. 




Complete in Twelve Parts. 

Post Free, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Fobliabel Weekly, begkmiog January 19tb. 
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(2) OLD AGE IJNSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

By W. H. MOilTGOMERY, Member of the New Zealand House of Representatives. 


“ shillin’ a <lay, ‘ 

Uloumin’ good pay, 

An(j^»-lucky to get i!.' 

^ sliillin’ a day ! ’’ 

—Rum'ARl> KlIM.IMl. 

ERHAPS the most striking characteristic of colonial 
legislation is its tendency toward experiment. N or 
• is this unnatural. England, the mother of man\- 
colonics, is old fnd slow to change her ways, and public 
opinicq takes lyng to form in a nation of thirt)-eight 
millions of people. The chains of precedon* are not easily 
shaken off in a land where civilisation has been the slow 
growth of many hundreds of years, where pictures are 
dimmed, and statdbs and public buildings blackened with 
the decay of centinics, and where the whole environment 
speaks of :tn historic past. But in the colonies the 
naturally conservative feeling of Englishmen undergoes a 
reaction. Traditions have little hold upon us. I’ublic 
opinion is more .quickly formed, and the dream of a few 
quickly becomes the ideal of many. We live in an age 
of universal suffrage, and popular leaders :ire naturally 
.ippreciative of the asi)iralions of the vote-possessing 
multitude. Besides, it is only to be expected that colonists 
who have been thrown upon their own resources from the 
very outset, who have had to make homes with their t)wn 
hanfls in a new country, should develoj) a constructive 
faculty, .an originality, and habits of self-reli.ince which 
wmild lead them to form plans of action as bold as tliey 
arc novel. 

POLITICAL KXPERIMKSTS. 

’ New Zealand is a typical colony, and it must be 
admitted that its legislation is largely experimental. 
Some, pessimists for the most part, would have us believe 
ihat It is the happy hunting ground of the political 
faddist. Are we really rushing in where angels fear to 
tread, or are our laws simply a little ahead of the times ? To 
illustrate the tendency of progressive legislation at length 
would be beyond the scope of this article ; but it requires 
no far stretch of imagination to prophesy that, before 
many years are over, many of our laws, which now 
appear 'to contain new political principles of doubtful 
expediency, will be adopted in other colonics. The 
women’s franchise is “ coming.” It is only a ques¬ 
tion of time. Our Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
is attracting attention even in England, and our 
Lands for Settlement Act, giving powers to the 
State of acquiring large estates by compulsion (as a 
‘ - last resort); is now recognised, even by those who m ere 
,lN^ne time most opposed to it, as not having been 
. productive tif any injustice in practice, and as having 
^pne much to promote closer settlement on the land. 

Probably no measure passed in any colony has been 
so experimental, progressive, democratic (w’hatevci it 
may be called) as the Old Agq Pensions Act, just passed 
by the *Nev Zealand Plirl^nent, and it is for that 
reason, and becausi it fs tibe nrst Act of its kind passed 
in any colony, that I coqsidot; some account of its pro¬ 
visions might prove interestivg to the readers of tlic 
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The idea of an old age pension arises*partly out of a 
feeling of repugnance to a poor law, or charitable jiid 
system, and partly from the spread of Socialistic views. 
\vhich- arc directly antagonistic to the lahser faire prin¬ 
ciple, and .are constantly urging on legislation tending to. 
the equalisation of wealth. Even those who are most 
energetic in pre.^ching the virtues of thrift admit that in' 
a civilised country we cannot ailow our aged poor to 
starve. , " 

If this be gr.int jd, it is but a step further to say that 
uc shall take care of our aged iJoor, not only so as to 
keep then from Viare starvation, but in such a way that" 
their declining years shall be passed in reasonable 
comfort, and that n e shall do this at the expense of the 
.strong, the active, and the wealthy in the community, 
.any member of which may one day need the like assist ¬ 
ance. This is soci.ilisiic, no doubt, but so is all charitable 
aid, and the day has gone by when a project could be con¬ 
demned merely because it s.ivoured of Socialism. All 
States maintain their aged poor in some way—grudgingly, 
for the most |)art ; and if this has to l>e done, the question 
is. Why should it not be done cheerfully, and in such a 
way that the bitter pill of charitable aid shall at least be 
disguised as much as possible ? 

A I.ON’c; IJKIJATK. 

The agitation in f.ivour of old age ]iensions is little 
more than three ) ears old in i^'ow Zealaigi* About the 
vear 1895-6 it w.is a common finestion to ask aspiring 
candidates for political honours, ‘‘Arc you in favour of 
old age j)ensi()ns ? ” I'lie reply almost invariably given 
to this, and generalK considered a “ safe ” one, was 
“ Certainly, if a practical scheme can be devised ” (there 
is great virtue in an “if”). The Prcinier (Mr. Seddon'i 
vv.is known to be in f.mmr of the general principles of 
old age pensions, but it c '.me as a surprise when, in l8g6, 
he aetua'I} introduced an (Jld Age 1‘ensions Bill. This 
was ju.st before the general election of that year, and 
ever)’ politician knows that while some Bills arc introduced 
w ith the hojie th.it they may pass, other arc brought in in 
order that the Government may learn, from the discussion 
that takes place, in which vv.ty the cat of popularity is 
likely to jump. 'I'hc Bill of 1896 was destined to die 
young. A crude me.asurc at best, it was dropped after 
an amendment had been carried against the Government 
in favour of making the pension universal. A general 
election took pl.ice Immediately after the session, and a 
scheme of old age iiensions n itnrally became one of the 
planks of the Libera! Parly. The Government came 
back with a reduced but considerable majority’, and 
in the session of 1897 another Bill, dealing with the 
same subject, was intioduced. After an animated 
debate, during which cverv’ form and scheme of old 
age pensions was di->eussed ad tiausenih, the Bill, 
with m.in'’ amendments, passed the Lower House, only 
to be rejected by the Legislative Council; an event 
which, if we admit the French principle of recukr pour 
ntieux avanceV, was by no means an unalloyed evil. 

A Bill simil.ir to that which had been rejected by the 
Council in tiie previous session, but with some modifica¬ 
tions and improvements, was introduced in the House 
of Kepresentatives this session, and after being again 
amended, passed through all its stages. The Legislative 
C'l.uncil (.now reinforced by thice members appointed, liy 
till' Go-.-ernraent during the rtcess) approved of the 
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second reading by a majority of eight. The Speaker of 
the Cpuncil rttled that as the Bill was a money bill it 
could' not be amended in committee, and so it finally 

C ised in the same form as it had coBj|r up from the 
wer House. * ™ 

THE OLD AGE PENSIONS ACT. 

There are hundreds of schemes for solving this difficult 
problem. They differ from each other in every possible 
way, but their points of difference may be classified under 
three heads:— 

(i) What should be the amount of the’pension ? 

(2j Wldl^ould receive the pension ? and 
♦ (3) How should the mondy be provided ? 

I propose to show how the New Zealand Act his 
answered these questions. 

HOW MUCH SHOULD THE PENSION BE 1 
After long debates, and as the outcome of many 
opposing theories, the amount of the pension has been 
dxed at;£i8 k year, which works out approximately at <i 
shilling a dfay. There are, however, many members who 
'hold that a larger pension shoutd ha\e been granted, and 
that this should have been diminished, pound by pound, 
by all income accruing to the pensioner without any 
exenmtions. Practically the amount of the pension is cf 
«less financial importance than the queition of hoa far th.* 
ftim that a person is in receipt of an income should affect 
the amount of his pension. The provisions of the Act 
dealing with this part of the subject will be explained 
later on. - 

WHO SHOULD RLvKlVE THE PENSION ? 

Two»ancien| adversariQ<^ Logic and Expcdienc), come 
into comllct immediately this question is raised. Logic 
champions the theory that every old man (or woman) 
should receive a pension out of the ordinary revenue 
‘ because, (i) Ever)* one contributes towards th.it fund in 
the shape of taxes ; (2) Iffjl distinction is attempted to 
be dmwn between the indigent and those in comfortable 
circumstances, and relief is given only to the former, such 
relief cannot be a “pension,” but must be in the nature 
of charitable aid. 

•JA one time there was a majority in the representative 
OiambA' in favour of the principle that pensions should 
be gi'ffen to all, but the difficulty of raising sufficient 
money, by taxation or otherwise, to carry out such a vast 
acheme, {irovcd insurmount iblc, and member after 
member .has reluctantly abandoned ihe universal jiension 
a consummation devoutly to be wished,” but imprac- 
dclble. Lo|^c may have been the guiding star ,of 
philAsopfaers of the time of jSocrates, but expediency is 
(be goddess of the degegprate politician of the prese.it 
dayy'^ind in 1898 Parliament reversed its decision given 
m W9&, 8nd decided emphatically against the univeraal 
pension schme. 

; abanldning the moject of giving pensions to all, 

PafUaiqeui fid}, ba» on the principle that pensions should 
be given only' to those who were in actual want. This 
very near to charitable aid pure afid <imple, 
tha^. is* wi^ felt that if.it was intended to distinguish 
‘ .between i)(}or law relief and an old age pension, .some special 


, 4 el>^n^ poor. 

/•** .* “L fil 


' t ‘ DlFFICULpES. 

' IProoceding |pon this foundation, a number of problems 

/jmsfonted tbet^ves fof^consideratiofi, 


The ag^imit was the first. In connection with this, 
the Bil}, provides that “ Subject to 'the provisions of this 
Act, every person of the full age of sixty-^e years or. 
upwards shall, whilst in the colony, be entitled to a« 
pension as hereinafter specified.” 

.While some considered that the age should be fixed 
at sixty, instead of sixty-five, it sum generally concedied 
that the Bill should be made as (gnomical as possible 
at first. 

Having decided that the pension should be given to 
the aged poor, the question arose, “ When is a jqaa so 
poor that he should receive from the colony a pension'in 
ins old age ? ” The Act provides that h« shall receive a 
pension if “ his yearly income does not amount to fifty- 
t»o pounds or upwards”; and also, *the net 'capital 
value of his accumulated property dacs not amount to 
two hundred and seventy pounds or upwards.” 

Perhaps the most knotty point to decide was to what 
extent should any income a pensioner ffiight be receiving 
affect the amount of his pension. To meet this difficulty 
pensions arc fixed on a sliding scale, and a distinction is 
made between income derived from accumulated property 
and income received from any other source. To quote 
the Act again,— 

“ ( 9 ) Tiu* amount of th; p nslon shall be eighteen pounds 
per year, diminished by, (i) One pound for ivcry complete 
pound of mcomj above thirly-fcur pounds ; and also by, ( 2 ) One 
pound for every complete hilcen pounds of the net capital value 
of all accumuhilcd property, computed and assessed as next 
hereinafter provided.” * 

In assessing the value of accumulated property an 
exemption is allowed of ;^5o. s. 

The effect of these provisions is that a person haying . 
an income of £a, and having no more than/50 worth of 
property, will receive the full pension of £*8. If his 
income exceed his pension will be dimini^lSiir^ a 
proportionate extent. ,, * ' * • ‘ 

If a person holds property of the value o^'/50 be mqy 
still receive the full pension, but hiS wiH ^ 

diminished I for every 15 worth of prope^Jue Owns in 
excess of the exemption, so that a pcrScx^..|»C|SSPStBig 
;^32o worth of property will not receive any p^fE^it., . • 

As only the deserving persons are to receiVe 
it is important to ascertain ' i-'*. 

WHO ARE THE DESERVING? * 

It would be as well to mention at the outset, in case 
there are any old tiien in other colonies, who con¬ 
ceived the idea of hastily emigrating to New 2fifaland, 
that the people of this colony have no intention of allow¬ 
ing it to become a dumping-ground for-the aged poor of 
other countries, and that a period of residence of twenty- 
five years is necessar)' before a claim toaa pension can be 
eat iblished. 

Aliens, Asiatics, lanatics', and criminals, as would be 
expected, are excluded from'the benefits of the Act. 
There are, however, degrees of crimmality, and a criminal 
is not, within the meaning of the Act, umess “ during tbe 
period of twelve years immediately preceding he has been 
imprisoned for four months, or on four occasions, fbr^y 
offence punishable by imprisonment for twelve numths or 
upwards’, and dUhonouring him in the publjc estimation; 
or during the period of twentyHg.Ye years immediately 
preceding such date he Uss been tmprimned for a term 

five years wi^ or withoij^hftfd labour for ;juai”Offence'''>i 
dishnnouring him in the puplic^im^Bom” a • 

A crudb t^nitioB, pernapj;,'md|ffraili^ad to be drawn 
.somewhirc. Theiifurds^’nialfoiiMim 
estimation ” arc said to be Dafilsn Act, 
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*!■ Sp<^ 4|^ of judicial intopreta- 
JtipiK deoerters)^re also 

* i^en made to i^blish a distinction 

between tbpae who are entitled to ** pensions ” and the 
reci{ 4 enii^^ .cbarH^le aid. The liisk was an almost 
Superhaq;^ oue al^ it bad' been dedded that poverty 
was a necessary ijttaliiicatibn. With this object an 
attempt has been made to institute a “character 
tept.” The result is that any one reading the Bill would 
it-i^ost imagine that it had been drawn up by a Parlia¬ 
ment of Puiiuns, and that (the pensioners would be 
numbered among the saints. Yet no one can deny that 
the. object is % most laudable one, and it is to be hoped 
that, at any rate, some worthless characters will thus be 
excluded. To ontain a pension a claimant must show 
(to the satisfaction of a magistrate) that “ he is of good 
moral character, gnd is, and has for five years immediately 
preced^, been leading a sober and reputable life.” If 
a pensioner is convict^ of certaun offences (drunkenness 
in particular) the magistrate may forfeit any one or more 
insulments of his pension, and “ i^ in the opinion of the 
convicting court, any pensioner misspends, wastes, or 
Imsens his cstato, or greatly injures his health, or en- 
dmigers or interrupts the peace and happiness of his 
ibmuyy the court may, by order, direct that the instalment 
be paid to any cler^man, justice of the peace, or other 
reputable person for the benefit of the pensioner, or may, 
by order, cancel the pension certificate.” After this who 
shall say that the women’s franchise has had no influence 
on^ur New Zealand legislation ? 

^ WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM. 

iTie amount of money annually involved can only be 
estimated approximately. New Zealand has a popula¬ 
tion; <rf,750,000 people, and the Government estimate the 
cdst' pf the pension at 120,000 a year. In nearly every 
Cduntey of-the world this would be met by increasing 
taxation, an^ indeed, this was proposed by the Bill of 
bur omitted from the bills subsequently introduced. 
But ha Nqw ^aland our finances are in a remarkable 
jpdil^on,' .For years past there has been a surplus of 
revenue' over expenditure : indeed, so large has the 
soipIuabeen,that during the last five years over 1,000,000 
has been transferred to the Public '^orks Fund, out of 
wlucb roads, bridges, and railways have been constructed. 
Without entering into, such controversial points as how 
mudhthu annuarsorplushasbeen,it is generally admitted 
that there is every probability that in the future it will 
be more than sufficient to supply the amount required to 
pay the pensions given by the Act. In other words, our 
ordinary revenue will be sufficient to provide for the 
jayment of the^ old age pensions chs^e without addi¬ 
tional tRx^tion. The financial proposal of the Act arc 
thetefiure of the simplest kind, and are contained in one 
.clause— , 

(58) The Colonial Treosorer shall flrom time to time, without 
.fwthn appropnatkm tlm this Act, pay out of the Consolidated 
Fund into the -Post Omce Aecount, by way of imprest, what* 
<<tver moneys .are necostuy in mder to enable the instalments 
jmlieffied in sach schedules t« be paid out of such account, and 
tae ^tplfmaster-'General slal|. thereupon pay such instalments 
4aeo$nMiffilyt . 

Frevi^ that this eection dudl eofitinu: in operation until the 
day after the clt^e of*the second sission of the now 
'•hMlmBeeding Pai]^mmt,‘biifc^o longer. 

■^vl^is.'^pbttant, since it'ensures that the 
before Parliament again 

|o every question, and fhe 


Opposition party held the view strtmgly that the pension 
fund should be derived partly from itu^idual contribu¬ 
tions^ as in Germany, The strong argument in Ifavour 
of to|s was toat such a scheme wotud be a direct incen¬ 
tive to thrift (a virtue which is not encouraged by the 
Act). On the other hand, it was argued that few would 
avail themselves of the advantages of a pension scheme 
which was merely voluntq^, and an Act insisting on 
direct compulsory contributions would be impracticable. 
Many held that the proceeds of some special tax should 
be set apart to provide a pension fund, but as no one 
wi^cd to add to our already heavy burden of taxation, 
the majority considered the simplest plan would be tcV', 
make toe pensions a charge on the general revenue, or 
Consolidated Fund. 

THE MACHINERY OF THE ACT 

Having dealt with the main principles of the Act, a^w 
notes may be added as to the details. Registrars and 
deputy-registrars arc to be appointed to administer toe 
Act. Their powers and duties, however, are not stated 
in toe Act, but arc to be such as the governor from time 
to time determines. Every claimant to a pension must 
prove his claim before a magistrate in open court. He 
then will obtain a pension certificate, available for one 
year. At toe end of the year he has to submit a state¬ 
ment of his income and of his property, and thus ptove 
his right to a renewal of his certificate. Pensions are 
payable monthly at post-offices (with a few exceptions) on 
the personal application of the pensioner. In cases 
where pensioners aic in receipt of charitable aid, the cost 
of their maintenance is to bjpaid out of •their pension. 
As might be expected, ther? are -extensive precautions, 
taken to provide against fraud. Pensions Are to be 
absolutely inalienable, “ whether by assignment, chaigc, 
execution, bankruptcy, or otherwise, howsoever.” The 
people of New Zealand haya a considerable aversion to. 
creating vested interests, and in order to provide gainst 
this it is declared that— 

Every pension granted under this Act shall be deemed to be 
granted and shall be held subject to the provisions of any 
amending or repealing Act that may hcre.aftcr be passed, and 
no pensioner under this Act shall have any claim for jeompensa. 
tion or otherwise by reason of his pension being affected by any 
sueh amending or repealing Act. 

WILL IT WORK? 

Such are the main provisions of one of the most 
notable Acts that has passed the New Zealand Legis¬ 
lature. The Bill, at all events, received full discussion. 
In the House of Representatives no fewer than *1,367 
speeches were delivered in Committee. It was finaHy- 
passed by a large majority. To say that those who 
voted in its favour were enthusiastic in 'prais|!_ of 
its merits would scarcely be true. The hostSii^ 
of its opponents, who declared it watf an attdlMt to^ 
pauperise the people by an extensive system^ of'out-' 
door relief, cannot be denied. Many of those ..who, 
in its inception, were carried away by the befipvoleqt 
idea of a “pension” for the aged, became l^efiraijn' 
when th«y discovered that the scheme was but. a glorified 
system of charitable aid. The Act is admittedly,jexiperi- 
mental, afid will certainty require amendment. * 'We have 
been sailing in an unknown sea, with n« .ch^rt' to guide 
us. But as an attempt honestly made to solve what has 
been called the “ "World’s Puzzle ’’‘—a practical' system of 
old age pensions—^toe Act $hould conqqand the attention 
of statesmen in’ countrito far distant -finim' the little 
colony which has been the first tt^grapple-wito oiie of the 
great^t questions of the day. • 



tififlOlHO fl*?tICi»ES lyi TfiE f^EVlEOak 


« HUB LEADERLESS UBESA^. 

Tine fbriom coadidon of the Libetdl has 

'liriditfi« short ^ce buried its ieaoer ana shed 

twA^-his successors, naturaSy' ra^s die topic of oihch 
miy^&e moralising. 

(i) The DeCuhe AVEi,P^t ,OT Harcourt. 

**A. Radical M.?.” ddlivers himself in the JVatitmal 
^iwitw on "the Leatkiie^ Oi^osition.” It is a very 
racy edusioQ. , iHe be^gins :— 

I dovish Sh William Harcourt snd Mr. John Motley, had 
kept iheitiaopr ikmous and coUusive correspondence in their 
dedu for a dinr or two longer. Its pid»lication has completely 
chaosised certain melancholy m»litatioas and bold purposmgs of 
my own on the above, topic. 

. . THE SOUTH AERICAN FIASCO. 

He then proceeds to pour out some of these "melan-. 
idmly meditations ":— ' < 

Hdngr were getting very bad with ns in die way of guidance 
do«m in iiouse of Commons after Lord Rosebery left us. 
The first tmg that struck me inthis connection was Sir William 
Haremrfs eatraordinary fiasco over die South African Report, 
when he so uttorly faUed to come up to die scratch. I expected 
to t^oy die Oleasnreof walking after him into the Lobby to give 
^T.^lMi9deij ^tcmpdegrice, but found I hod to content myself with 
ve^ efimnutive mermes in the wake of *‘Labhy’’ and Philip 
StudK^er I could not understand it. I- tried to persuade 
myself that Mr. Chamberlain had played Jeremy Diddler with 
and yet I knew that Sir William is no fool. 

, fcA LEADER LED BV KENSIT. 

“Ihe 'writer Vas " groafiy mortified ” by Sir William’s 
hdniwarimiess over tlm Cretan question:— 

Thiiw were not improved when Sir William betook himsdf 
to his fivonrite amusement of bishop-baiting—he does not often, 
't understand, ride to hounds, qr do much in otter-hunting or 
vdfh.the gun—and visited the House occarionally to make up 
for lost time by giving ns on Anti-Ritualist treat. ... It was 
no doubt, in a sense, edifying to hmr Sir William declaiming 
on the imp^taime of pure and nndefiled religion . . . inter- 
pSpted by Sir.. William Harcourt and Mr. John Kensit, retail 
stationeir, Hqxton, in the narrowest Low Church sense. . . . 
Thia might be magnificent, but it wa^ not politics. ... 1 
vdshad to^otr what 1 was to think about “ open doors” and 
"pin^ickaV and “longspoons,” and I was treated to an csSay 
upon nirettas. I do not care two straws about birettas. 

THE REAL REASON OF REnRlMENT. 

. On the Fashoda question the writet explains his old- 
foshipned prqj^tces against " Expansion ” and Egyptian 
iecafjpation, End hif i^iag that the French had an 
a>|Wihle,ciuie.E*»i^c recal ljU he valiant way in which Sir 
WilUilm imd Mr. Jtdtn. Mwley demotfnotd.the advance 
of the British-Egyptiaa army to Doagola, and humorously 
portrm his eager expef^cy of some similar utterance 
over Omiiarm^ »td Fashoda. Hone came, of course, 
except SW Wpam*B MansionMouse tribute to the Sirdar, 
writerhftrira cooch^bn is then given over this leader- 
' .mitp ofsibsence and silence End apparent ineonsistiifl^ 

. ,^ 'ownbelirf, the onfy Jl&tif A hsim to ^EEide me now, and 
. . fWNic^ hu been arrived at bylwqdiigafy eam*«nd 4^ 

,: smtttoia u close to the letter-writers as i OotdMsilitOi is that 
.. SE. 'Wi^am Harcourt and Mr. 1^. !|he 

. Oai^OehhtCt in a hidf or a tempa, but sfibstanth^ bibrite^ they 
\ Oenra hO get oa widi a piepdrrietodEg Eod .a’tottodly 
' deysoepfag tom intensifying Impnialism among, theh: hte eof* 
ISsi(W:'and ‘*»ewberc jn the psfty, as viable to -everybody in 
'« Mt. Asquith and Sn E. Greyi and etoer quarters 
i!*i^l^’**“*I*** ,ThM s»dBc|mdE acitoimto fw 
ihl^Vlfies and aiobijgnities,. 



have been between his own oonvictiois and tbn aecem^, an 
leader, of keeping up the outward show of offieud unify. There 
is reason to-believe that Sir £>-Grey’s famous dcotaration about 
the “ unfrimidly act ” was off Ms own sub-official bat, and^scr- 
prised toose who dmuld have known |i;wa8 opmitfg. A great 
Edit, as I believe, is impending in the parly Over this question of 
Imperialism. For Imperialism, as I, in common with many other 
much better men, believe, strikes at the toot of Democracy. 

(2) Dr. J. G, Rogers’ Views. 

The 'Nineteenth Century has three papers on “ The 
Liberal Collapse.” The first is by the l^ev. Dr. Rogers, 
who suggests that the first duty of the party is to decide, 
not who shall bad ? but whither is he to*lead? He will, 
not enter into the personal question cexcept to protest 
against Lord Rosebery being called a Jingo. Perh^s 
the most important passage is this reference to Sir 
William Harcourt’s “ determined Protestant crusade” :— 
It has ra-'sed my personal estimate of him ; but while I doubt 
whether it hasdirectiyinfiuenced his presml action, I am bound 
to say it seemed to me to make his leadership impossible. For the 
Liberal Party is essentially opposed to sectarianism. . . . There 
is no evidence that the Liberal Parly is prepared to enter on the 
difficult work of revising the Prayer Book in a Protestant seme. 
As a Nonconformist—and I believe 1 speak the mind of con¬ 
vinced Nonconformists generally—I could be no party to such 
a proceeding. - 

Dr. Rogers concludes :— 

A friend remarked to me that the present difficulty made the 
outlook for the next general election very gloomy. 1 could only 
answer that without it it would have been much more hopeless. 

(3) Why Not a Salisbury-Rosebery Coalition ? 
Mr. Sidney Low propounds “ the case for coalition ” 
between “ Liberal Imperialists ” and Unionists. Home 
Rule is “out of politics”; Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Rosebery agree in desiring to refotm the House of Lords; 
moderate Liberals have desire for Disestablishment,or 
land nationalisation ; “ the modmrn tlonserv^ive is as 
eager for Reform as is his opponent ” ; in forei^ politics, 
Lord Rosebery is “more royalist than royalty itself.” 
Liberal Imperialists have more in common with Unionists 
than with the rump of Radicalism :— 

With Lord Saliibory, Lord Rombery, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Kimberley, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir Edward Grey, and perhaps Mr. Asquith, 
acting together, a truly “ National ” party could be formed—a 

B which could carry out as much reform and domestic 
ation as any moderate man desires, and could confront the 
foreiCT complications approaching with a strength like that of 
Mr. Pitt’s Administration ^ter 1794, when .the Portland Whigs 
joined the Government. 

The third article by Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. T. R. 
Macdoiiald sera |n the situation proof that the Liberal 
Party; based as it is on Individualism, has done its work, 
arid that “ the I.L.P. is in the true line of the 
gressive apostolic suepessioa.” 

(4) A New Rallying Cry Wanted. 

In the Fortni^ly the author of “ Life in^our WUages ” 
heads his contnbutiori “Rerireant Leaders.” The title 
really.covers onlyjdie last paragraph of the papery tbb 
real theme being luH the persoite,hut the princtfaeswluch 
the Par^ ought to follow,;' ThewrUet^hepris by rdaring 
to tl^ riisi^iisiion of thoqp Lib<palB vriio hopra ro ipuch 
firqmt^'toicqea^e extonrionri.of #0 ftantmise. Never 
so wi#. E :ip»n«lii«e, never 00 toneb; fineedom, and never 
i since the so, st^ a Tor^ majority in power rs 

.at 'grpaps, wc 
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leading. Articles 
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iidly Mpeals to all, jAd so cut-unite all. Buthemaa-^ 

. sets aboot eoweiatmg a inincii^e which-Ie hopes 
supplies tite long^lt want 

<*THK WHOt* IMSfV FOR THE WHOLE PEOPLE." 

He staits from the fondamentd principle of Liberalism 

_welfare c^thd'whole population ”—^and insists on 

one of two ap^tUcationS, the second not being named, viz., 
the l§nd question s— . ’.. 

At D» ve^'distant date that will have to be taken up, not in 
any spirit of'^petty tinkering, but boldly and thoroughly, and on 
tHb broad I^eral principle of th^ common good—^the whole 
land for the whole people ; for the whole people first, and fi.r 
the actual possessors of it only in so far as it may be consislmt 
with the good of the wbole. The competent m^ who shall take 
his stand on that in^ downright earnest and resolute spirit will 
be the leader and inspirer of the Liberal Party. 

A man may, of course, by his labour and skill or by judicious 
application of capital, add to the value of land, and to that added 
value he has exact!,'' the same right that 1 have to the pair of 
bouts 1 have made. But the onginal land no man has made, 
and no man has exclusive tight to it. It is common property, 
like the air we breathe, and the rain and sunshine that give to 
the land its fertility, and the slatcsm an who shall take his stand 
on that primary principle, and in all earnestness and honesty 
pdSh on to a practical application of it, will simply open new 
era in the history of Liberalism. 


NO CONFISCATION WITHOUT COMPENSATION. 

He will not, in the writer’s judgment, confiscate, without 
compensation, the rights of existing owners. He w'ill 
buy them out at full market value. The State, in place 
of the present landlord, could exercise powers of develop- 
meih which are beyond the means of any private owner. 
Land is wanted for public improvements which cannot be 
had. Land is entailed. Even if we had the freest of 
free trade in land, the land might still suffer from want 
of capital, from ignorance and negligence ;— 

. In a thousand ways we arc all of us sufferers from a vicious 
land system, towIncKwe should not willingly submit for an hour 
if we fiilly,understood the matter in all its bearings. The com¬ 
petent statesman who will boldly and honestly confront that 
system, and will firmly resolve that by the help of God and the 
disinherited people be will reform it, will have no lack of enthu¬ 
siastic support. This laud question lies at the very basis upon 
.which all hope of a satisfactory social future must be founded. 

, WHAT ABOUT THE HOUSE OF LANDLORDS? 

And the great landowning House of Lords ? Should not the 
Liberal Party first settle accounts with them ? No. The Liberal 
leader who means finally to settle this land question on out-and- 
out Radical princiules will address himself to it without the 
smallest reference^to the House of Lords. His one care must be 
« to convince the great mass of the nation. 

_ If the House of Lords, wise in its day and generation, will 
yield to the vrill of the nation and pass the measures, well and 
gqqd.. We dqnot want needlessly to quancl with the House of 
Lords. It is an interesting and picturesque relic of antiquity, 
and it pleases many of the people, and we have a great many 
more important things to do. The attitude of the Liberal 
Party should be one of resolute determination to reform the 
, land system. Lords or no Lords. We will brook no opposition, 
aM if the House of Lords is infatuated enough to present any, 
then will be the time to set aside everything else and go for it. 

“recreant LR(U?ERS both.” 
ifin the last parai^pii the writer refers to Lord 
Ktmbeiy afid:'Ste Wimora Har4i.ourt;— 

. W^, each in turn, they,, an bspnght face to face with a 
critical rilnation, and find a great histone Party looking to them 
fob gtridattice and ins^dration, and both shrink back with qneriilous 
whining about factious opposition and sectimial disputes, they 
do hut! shew thOteselFsa wanting in the real masterful essentials 
of SO for ttinromy of the high destiny to which 

the tuterir ^trani^ eiA of duty liat summoned them. Either of 
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them may yet do gteater things, but at pnxent they are recreant 
leaders both. ^ ^ , 

(S) Who shall be Leader ? 

. “ A New Radical ” contributes to the €nntempordry a 
dialogue between " Criticus "and “ Laudator," M^.) under 
the heading, “ Wanted—a Man.” The ego of the meM is 
“ Criticus." Dealing with the' dismal prospect before the 
Liberal M.P.’s called on to choose a success^ to Sir 
Wm. Harcourt, he reflects that, after all, “ the only grand 
electors of any importance are Harcourt and Morley " 

Don’t you see that if a man of Harcourt’s power, having, in 
any case, a certain following in the House and in the country, 
and a sort of grievance to play with, were to make np his mind 
to wreck his successor, he could easily make Parliamentary life 
unendurable to him ? 

ONLY TWO TO CHOOSE FROM. 

“ There are only two to choose from " :— 

They are both good enough—plenty of brains and absolutely 
hot.est, which is more than the other people could say of all 
their chiefs. Campbell-Bannerman is a great deal cleverer than 
he gets credit for, and those who know Asquith best are ready 
to take their oath that he is really inleresleri in progress. You 
have only to make your choice between their detects, 'fhe one 
is too comfortable and too lazy; the other is as cold as a fish. 

ONE CAN WAIT. 

The chief merit of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is “ that 
he has a sense of humour.” Of Mr. Asquith, “ Criticus " 
insists :— 

He does not lay himself cut to be beloved, and he isn’t. I 
admit that he has probably as serviceable a brain as any Balliol 
man alive—can you ask a handjoimer testimoi^l thaiwthat ?— 
but he has no more human sympathy than—^welT, as I said, than 
a fish. And it seems to me you can’t lead this sentimental and 
slightly Pecksniffian public without a little visible humanity .... 
Asquith does not make on me—or on most of ns—the impression 
cither of any force of character or of any enthusiasm diout 
anything, lie is very brilliant—and yet he is very dull. ... If 
he has leadership in him it will be all the better for the keeping. 

“THE BEST CHOICE.” 

“ Criticus ” concludes :— 

If you decide, as I think you should, that Campbell-Banner¬ 
man is the best choice for the needs of the case, you must make 
him take it, and serve him well. . . . I do expect that if he 
is .made to take his coat off, he may do for you what W. H. 
Smith did in very similar circumstances for the Tories, and that 
was an immense service. 

Jonathan and John.” 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts contributes six stanzas 
under the above heading to the January Century, They 
put the new Anglo-American creed into portable and 
picturesque phrase. The first runs :— 

Should Jonathan and John fall out 
The world would stagger from that bout; 

With John and Jonathan at one 

The world’s great peace will have b^un. 

The next two develop these alternate possibilities 
more fully:— 

IX'ith Jonathan and John ht war 
'Hie hour that havoc hungers for 
Will strike, in ruin of blood and tears,— 

The world set back a thousand yrars. 

With John and Jonathan sworn to stand 
Shoulder to shoulder, hand by hand, 

Justice and peace diall build their throne 
From tropic sea to frozen zone. 

The remaining three predict how paitry “ the grudge 
of a hundred years ago ” will sepfn in “ the blazonry of 
their common fame." 
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*«TBB DISBAfiU OF-UBimiSi:*' 

Ua* Lord Rosebery has *EijOCA‘jii»*' si^ Party. 

7s8 Forimigkify containi m tmsigaed aftaek, of coo* 
■iderable hd^&eu and even }HWiaae& bea^ng;, 

Disraeli of Libendisndu'' Th* "neutraHsiattioa w 
die fordgn Office’* in aH pnrtyconffiets, and tlie per* 
sistest contfaniltY of nur foreign poStcy, are the Ueas to 
whi^ the ex'Preimer has, the writer insists, converted 
party and peo^ Ar the outset as at the finish is 
ezpnnsed thegwabt whcdiar Lewd Rosebery is a strong 
man or h ‘WKm man,’—the executor as well as the evan* 
gelist of his own ideas. On tills pt^t ** no one is sun^ 
foastof aB4«n^ Rosebery.” 

^ A PUPIL or BEACONSPISLO. 

In any case, XiOrd Rosebery has seen that for his great 
end there mast be gennine i^emnent on foreign policy 
bftwoBa Ctmservative and L^ral; and this agreement 
be bs»**ns witneM the Fashoda incident—secured. Says 
the writer i~* 

As a modidsr of party views. Lord Rosebery’s influence has 
been the most oariow tinoe that of Lord Beaconsfield, to which 
it may foiriy he OoRmaied. His Imperialism has been a force 
man grathad, sabtw, htsidioos, sure, than Mr. Gladstone’s 
. SnUssited'powers of temporary persuasion. Mr. Gladstone 
maotoltted the emotion of his party. Lord Rosebery, along 
a OdMlSjifle of politics, has transforia*d the principles of his 
nttig* olMMrd Bneoniflbld himself was hardly more potent as an 
odnstUOt of Coaserratire 0{HniQn upon dom»tic lemlation than 
|niM Roseheigr has been as an educator of Liberal views upon 
lOndjn poU^. Lord Rosebery’s early intimacy with Mr. 
DhmCjjQl Is kfkwa. It is certain, for several reasons, not all of 
then ptoely [feUtlcal, that*a deep impression must have been 
made SFti>aiuch*politician upon material peculiarly impression- 
me to tm Machiavellian die. The mily doubt is whetner Lord 
Rotmeiy has been an*' involuntary a^ogy or the consuous 
IMimeli of Aiberalisin. 

He must, thinii^ the writeTi despite all expressions to 
the contraiy during Midlnnkian campaigns, have had 
"foward ead instinctive sympathy with the spirit” of 
Lord 9eRemisfieild*s formgn policy. 

THE OLtl liberal PORSIGM POLICY. 

When he hegnn " in foreign affigrs the Conservatives 
wwe strict Nationalists; we liberals inclined to.be 
bltilBlithrcHdsts at large.” The foreign policy of ue 
Meachesm School, i^cb ruled Liberals in the early 
*«yHies, waA one of peace and unrestifcted commerce, 
AM strongly opposed on moral grounds to a “ strong ” or 
“ itq^ed ” flbreiga poUcy 

tyavdOad without pistoh, because we reproMted the 
nciim^ of IdghmymaL Ihere was no more cation meUiod 
Jm flw prapatmoa of highwaonen. TheMaachester prindplrs 
of fontlim pww, as eamaponeet by the tetrocwdCn of th; 
Tsamvau, me sbaadeammlt of tiie dmtdea, the helplesi pweep- 
tion of die eaeroatfsiMintt'oof Rasria. mid'tiie pained endurance 
of S lsw a i c V iis m g Bn taihely, embed less in n mmeral adopuon of 


Bf e sffi vtms thiJHn a gw 
IS^^arAii%o^ 
and lord Derby. ^ 
RVesish impulses toosrds 
tllultrislfim foe gath 


nnwnslintt and foe eathermg m mO wHir tsaWfoM 

are not remote^ connected. 
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realised that the genius flfdemocraiiy is nationalist rather 
fthms casmopolitan. Democracy, too, has ^ an ineorrigiUe 
Bjgimtile for vigour add ah insuimrable loatitif^ for weak*, 
ness. With the'profound instinct tha| goc8;,aeeper than 
the most humane theories, it holds weakness to.be the 
fondSikiental immorality.” These focts directed his 
career ” 

If the fnture of the empire depended upon unanimity in foreign 
poli^, it must have been apparent to Lord Rosebery that upon 
the identification of Lib;raS^ with a strong/or^n policy, and 
its dissociation from the reproach of a weak tradition, depended 
the future of Ifls parly. Lord Ros.bary bagon to educate his 
party. • 

SUCCESSIVE STEPS: THE BATOim DESPATCH. 

He declared *’ a continuity of policy in foreijp adminis¬ 
tration ” to be the aim with which heWodk office in 1886. 
He kept up the policy of Lord Salisbury - 
The celeDra|ed Bitoum despatch of 1886 brou^t the doctrine 
of continuity into conspicuous action. The master-issue between 
the Conservative and foe I.iberal Party had been the diJfiaence 
of their attitudes towards Russia. To one Russia was the 
divine figure m foe North; ” to the other, Russia waa»the 
darkhnemy in the North. The Fenjdeh incident had p'rhaps 
done something to disconcert foe angelic theory. Lord 
Rosebery paid little heed to it when he wrote foe despatch 
denouncmg os an intolerable perfidy, in the nearest approach to 
plain language allowed by diplomatic usage, foe violation of 
the clause in the Tr’aty of Berlin constitu mg Bitoum a free 
port. . . The Batoum despatch left British prestige where it 
was. But it was something that a liberal Foreign Seccetary 
had opened bis mind about Russia in terms that were comfort¬ 
able to foe Unionists, while by no means unacceptable to 
Liberalism at larga TherA was a beginning of foe rafpr«che~ 
ment in principles. 

“THE TRUE CRISIS IN LORD ROSEBERY’S tJAREER." 
The next decisive step concerned Egypt. In 1891 the 
Liberal leaders openly advocated evacuation, and Mr. 
Gladstone, in the speech approving the Newcastle pro¬ 
gramme, seemed to accept tneir policy :— 

This was the true crisis of Lord Rosebery’s career. lie had 
enunaated his principle of condnuity. His task now was to 
make it prevail iwon the Liberal Party against foe Liberal 
leaders j ogawst ^ir Wiliuun Harcourt, aminst Mr. John 
Morley, against Mr Gladstone, Lord Rosebery dechned to 
join foe Cabinet of 1892 under foe terms of foe Parly declata- 
Utm which would commit foe new Gosemment to the old 

S arit in foreign policy and flagrantly repudiated foe new. . . . 

oM RoSvbery would Rot move, and I.ord Roseboy was 
indi^ensable. When he joined the Cahiiiet upon his own 
terms the battle seemed to be won, though it was not * 

“MR. RHODES’ COMPLfiBIBNT AT WHITEHALL.” 

His African policy appealed! in She apology extorted 
from the insulunj^ young Khedive End in the retention of 
Ugflnda 

Up to this point Ixiid ffiffisbwy ectdd have done nothing 
less and nothing more. B.yox^ this p.iat Loid Rosebery 
went, where Lord Salisbnry would, perhape, have deiSined to 
follow, and whme Lord B«|tiMUfy’i initiathie Wnjd o^nly 
not have led. More ritoIlO than any mu elm cXemit Mr. 
Rhodes, Lord RbseAiety belwnd Tfot otify hi tiu mointenanee 
but in tiu expuHhm Of tiu enoMi^ of SnMdm. ^. . . Hu 
speech tf Macdt fgpe, sR ffi* Rm^Cdtufod Institute, 
inatimd anetherTltep £ tim ntmms^nCafldr party 

. h Mr. Rhodmimd fo&dhfremapiemainm 
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’ tn '%bni KSsebery 

06 -\ xm<^ of ^ coiicMi^g Germany. 

1^.Jbif ppl^ Lpt 4 J^i^eiy an objective 
for WP. id^ic warning about 

In ^ recent jOW) it will be obeinved, England founded 
faenelf upon Lord Jitoeebe^’s {Hrineiplee. Lmd Salisbury based 
his suianaiy aetioa" egaiast France expressly upon the warning 
<of his predecessor, fmd Rosebery oastened to point out that 
in^ m»noi!^ble instance of a “strong" forei^ policy, the 
usim course was reversed. Ibe liberals were not reluctant 
adopters of Unioidbt views—the Unionists were the executors 
of a liberal idea. But Lord Rosebery’s speeches upon th: 
Fadioda* crisis Were r^uired to reconcile bis parly to the great, 
ness of its own merits. . . . The Liberal l^rty, u'hich as a 
whole up to seven years ago, if not very much liter, was inclined 
to contemplate the ^aUdonment of Uganda andnthe evacuation 
of Egypt m the old mood which had made the retrocession of 
the Transvaal and the withdrawal from the Scu lan possible, 
realised its clium to have orisinated a policy which meant nothing 
less than that, even at the rfrk of war, England was prepared to 
enforce her claim to the whole Nile from Uganda to the 
Mediterranean. In view of the close connection between this 
fac^uid Lord Rosebery’s efibrt in 1894, to open an albBritish 
route from the Cape to Cairo, it would be ditfacult to conceive a 
bolder mod^l of a strong foreign policy. 

HIS ONE “VOI.ATILE INFIDEUTV." 

The writer would fain have seen here the “ final ascend¬ 
ency” as well as the “powerful operation” of Lord 
Rosebepr's ideas. Hut Lord Rosebery’s action is not 
always in accord with his most pronounced principles. In 
28^, on the question of the advance to Dongola, designed 
as it was to enforce his warning about the “ unfriendly 
act,? Lord Rosebery “ surrendered to th^lead of Mr. John 
Morley and Sir William Harcourt.” This the writer 
regards as “ a volatile infidelity to a great idea ” :— 

■ Nothii^ be more obvious than that Lord Rosebery was 
not really opposed to the Soudan expedition. Nothing is more 
certain thaiutW he mode himself appear to be opposed to it. 
THE HERO OR THE HAMLET OF POLITICS? 

This aberration rjsises the question, is he a strong man 
or a weak man ? — ' 

He may be the hero in politics os in recent weeks he has been 
proclaimra. There is at least as much reasSn to dread that he 
may be not the hero, but the Hamlet of politics, whose powers 
of analyris and exposition are at once extraordinary and para- 
. If foeie were a Public Orator of the Empire, Lord 

Rosebety would b< the immediate and the ideal selection. 
Tlamlet is the Public Orator to ipu!|kuid, with his preternatural 
ii^ht and deep utterance. But wt does not help him to do 
Tris Dusiness... 

. “mb has NEVER HAD HIS CHANCE.” 

. though 1^ of extenuation. the writer pro- 
oeeds9«“ » . ■ ■ ^ 

There has been a Gover n me n t which included Lord Rosebery. 
ThftRe^^lns never bem a Rosebery Government. He has nsv« 
hod bts riumeCi nor hat he yet given bis fall measure. He has 
‘had » hitter "cdwattOBi and he has the Acuity of development. 

. Thh’fmtril^mh^p^doamtlw last Cabin^were far neater 
flute Heiian^ ev« had to encounter. He wu 

not .the .head sT his GteNtemaent He was the figurehead of 
Hltefr OemteWiMtei Jit.m«anofca>Miaiteer who had establiriied 
fllteiltepilSteMteilt poitflpi before to the highest office, who 
IpfeOWtegstel and organic impress to his 

^ He, was less a Premier smmwted 

ier- ih dm .custody of a Cabinet 
j.. — there was deserdon, 

upatiMUfy of temper. 
iat'^InriUlthate! wwtenag the netye 
:.|ia||;pi|ial^(se|ii.dte vigow of a 


“ THE. MOST. PpPULAjit, 

It is emteih,' on die othcr’ haild^ hfr mhid is the^most 
influendat in politidt, and os an edneataTof tmrdes npon fimign 
pi^iey he seems to ba.vi completedhk work; .Homs asKrted 
at last a red as disdnet from a titular snpi^mai^ ifr.idw Lfoeral 
Party. . He is the most popular of sU sfoteiamiii and is Men 
more aniversaHy admired among Unionists than tenraig Libeials. 
At the present moment be is probably the statessun «f meet 
widely nadonal influence since Palmerston. 

PARTY FEELING ON TURKEY AND RUSHA. ; 

Candour compels the writer—« Liberal we 

mistake not—t;o own that not the Liberal attitude ahme 
has changed:— 

Nor would it be accurate to represent the actual approximidon 
of view as a surrender by the liberal to the Umonist Party 
along a whole side of public questions. The Unionists, as a 
matter of fact, have abandoned the tradition of friendly reladous 
with Turkey. I/srd BeaconsfieH is dead as we know. !ftirty 
differences even upon the Eastern Question no lofiger exist. 
Lord Salisbury has directed language against the SuUan more 
contemptuous and minatory than any that Lord Rosebery would 
have used. The Cretan settlement is the result of Liberal 
and not of Conservative ideas. Upon the other hand, the 
Liberals have modified their attitude towards Russia aa com¬ 
pletely as the Conservatives have changed theirs towards Turkey. 

THE CREATION OF A NEW EPOCH. 

The anonymous critic closes thus :— 

Lord Beaconsfield is'dead. So, indeed, is Mr. Gladstone. 
The Disraeli of liberalism is the heir of both. His future is 
commonly said to be in doubt. In the sense of official import¬ 
ance it is not in doubt. Lord Rosebery may return to the 
Foreign Office under whichever Party he looses.. Whether he 
will become the chief helmsman as«irell as the ohlef spokesman 
of the Empire remains to be seen. But the new epoch in 
foreign policy is his work, and in that deciave idea he has 
rendered a service to his country with which few achievemoits 
in office will compare. 

THE I.L.P. PROGRAMME. 

New and Sobered-down Edition. 

Mr. Kf.ir Hardie and Mr. J. R. MacDonald write in 
the Nineteenth Century on the Independent Labour 
Party’s programme. They declare that the Liberal Party 
has done its work, and that the I.L.P. is in the true line 
of ‘‘ the progressive apostolic succession ” :— 

Tlie foundation upon which the Inlependent Labour Party 
builds itself is Socialism, just as the foundation upon which 
Liberalism built itself was Individualism. But British Socialism 
is not Utopian. 

The programme of Socialist principles, put forward by 
the I.L.P. at the last clcctioifs, was intended to bring 
some “largeness of purpose into party aims” and to 
insist that “ Socialist theories could not be overlotdced 
by the progressive-minded elector.” ' , 

THE principal PLANKS. 

Now, however, we are made to infer the I.L.P. ia 

S ared to condescend to practical politka, < 3 f the 
Ing planks, in its present programme, the rioters 
enumerate the following i— 

The abolition of the Ixirds and of heiej^tiuy authori^. 

An eight hours’day made general. 

Taxation of gfound rente and valn-:i|. 

Readjustmaat,” with a view to nltiiaate pationaUgfttlon, of 
mining royalties. ' . 

■ Nabonalization of railways and eaaalri, < 

A MINOR SQUAD. 

Then come a later squad of reforms 
Adult saffirace, tri3nalid FariiniMaite, and p^rment of incmb:r8 
are obvipuriy foundation pf %gemii««Ely democratic represoita- 
Uqo ; ari extenriott ol foe powam (rf low anfooritiea so that na 
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ItSE Revisw OF .S«V1EWS. 


- A ffwaiKana mvy luiBpef liWBt >ia'^mde^kiDg the 

oUBDaisaieat 'e( public lerviceu «nd ciy eriii i w airif tg upun •ueh 
niinuci[»}ic8tioa of .^riah the. leusf of thi 
nueapkiyed t u cpinplete revolatioa ia out .edueetioiuil ayttsm, 
MD^Uly » coiu^nhle me' ia ^ Jtjukbn^ «ad ftge at which 
^^rea ma.j teuve ediool j a &ntstie««fonn utd extemim of the 
lav of wtvkmen’s. compenwUuui .ibr isgwjr, atti emploferti’ 
liaUlity, tcsrether with wr-irowfah^ budget raonns> such os Oli 
^ewons v^aeA aapsdul ux oai the awoUea incoma of 
the neh, are neceawiry before me ^tate. approaches evea tb-the 
cpadltK^ofsona Coatinental cottobdes. 

It i« to bb lilted that some Uberala MdU fed difficult 
in distingmdiiag this programme from mueh that has 
boea potdbtywd by their own advanced comrades. 

’ MORE CONCIUATORY TACTICS. 

The imw tactics of the £X.F« show an even greater 
modiiQcdion of the old than appears in the new pro- 
gratmbe. l^e writers assert 

■ 'tw jrXi^l 'hid'nevesr beea adverse to alliances, provide! they 
VNiMWhh udioheadint it ebttld trust.. . . Independence is 

tlK^ is^adoU, and in so far ah co-opsnttion with kindred sections 
is pDSshile, whilU retahuagonr frmom, there is no barrier to it 
la onMaethods or ttaiditton, -... We have always been aware 
tiutt d pobey bf wnddng for its own sake would not commend 
ittdf to die dunking portion of the electorate... . The pro- 
poasls outlined above indicate the prahtical work which might be 
sbmsd *9^ die attmtion of FarUament and the country by a 
;ApWii. -gf JSocidisti speaking from the vantage point of the floor 
d^ m^dpuse of Commons, and it fr propo^ to follow up this 
. dummobn is opinions by a meth^ of electioneering to which 
s^^ve partisan can And little to object. 

, ' I^Obli^ riANS FOa TH« NEXT OENERAI, EtECTlON." 

. .’Itihi <hnt fr)k>if vre are ter ask for independent democratic 
. wif^potti that we should make no secret of our plans for thi next 
MSUilWildafetion. If there urntysarious intention to let ns alonr 
'Skstperhdn number of constituencies, an early announcemmt of 
sAm:. these cmistituencies ore may lead to that harmony which, 
WfiMte constantly assured, aome-tu onr opponents desire. 

Ibe Farly wiu .put fbraaxd ^candidates for soma twenty-five 
coBstitnendm at the next electimi. frradfoid, Halifax, Glasgow, 

. , Manchester,. Leicester, Sondi-West Ham, Gorton, will be 
fogght,'«s will several other seats contested by us three years 
ag9> Ibc ibt>ritt froallyba made up sg as to distribute our 
' UMateUbi'W^l oWr the country in proportion to the distribution 
diinr atren^ pladng altogether, say, two ip the northern 
ic;phattdea .of England, four each in the hUdlands, in Yorkshire 
'-V^aildiai- LEUpud iae , two in the south, two or three in the sou'.h- 

; Opntinues its indefibndsfit dourse, say the 

bechbsdit;^ the other parties does, 

«{b#dli iar poUtical, ahd Socialism in 

Sthte.** Ecohofinists will note one passii^ 
Httenst ^ ... j 

iwad fria Msndaui theory of value ate often regarded 
ide'; bat if MamhUwiution im economiep became 
_>.d^)t!aiiderow»i.ihe SOdnhsm as an iinproved 

syitem:^ p>d * iytiiiqt'ai>d dhlfdh«.tioaiwd»^ not be touched. 
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political-sftreer td. My..;Cbaad)erlak^M* B^wds^iaxiot 
afriud' .tb tackle the ihconsisteacies,. to pse no battler 
term, of bis hero. . Ke^uotes from famolia littfe^.' 
booh^ ** BadbrO'Jbsei^ ^ll^t into Egypt,” the umial w<id> 
kflos^'tbctracts from Mr.' Chamberlain's earlier speeches,, 
wbi|cih*'S.ppear in such violent contrast with b» present 
. position and attitude. But M. Bdrard accounts ioc it^alL 
Chamberlain is Birmingham, he says, and Birmkigham is 
Chambm-lain. The periods of Ins life areclearly dtuided. 
From 1854 to 1873 he was making bis fortune in business,, 
and at the same time benefiting Birmingham thereby. 
All this time Birmingham, by her debating clubs, her 
libraries, and her local s^f-government, which afibrdra an 
insight into the practical management of^fiTairs, had been 
forming him after her own spiritual likeness.. From 1873, 
to 18^6, the period of his municipal poi^er, he transformed 
Birmingham from an insanitary mass of/Aean streets and 
factories into the present modern munii^ality. Then from 
1876 onwards is his Parliamentary career. 

** Ti.E ADMIRABLE UNITY OF THIS CAREER.” 

M. Bdrard declares that Mr. Chamberlain is not the 
inconsistent flighty politician depicted by his opponents. 
He detects throughout his career a unity of purpose and. 
of Radicalism—in short, of Birmingham. Of course, Mr. 
Chamberlain has travelled some distance from the old- 
fashioned peace*at-any-price Radicalism. The following 
passages may be quoted here :— 

Already the reader must grasp, beneath the apparent variety 
in the manner and methods adopted, foe admirable unity of 
this career, entirely devoted to foe service of foe people and the 
interests eS Birmingham. ** By water, by road, or by railway, 
you can make foe same Jonrney,” said he one day. In the 
Radical train, on the Libml boat, and in the Umonist mail 
coach he has always advanced towards the same goal, the 
happiness of the greatest number, Uis route has had three 
great stages—municipal, 1870-1876 ; nationiU, 1876-1886; and 
Imperialut. It has never had bnt one- limit, the greatness of 
the people through his own greatnen. The first stage won hink 
a medallion on a city fountain, the second a bust- He i» 
working for the statue. And in the same way foe admirable 
unity of this mind, so fatile, so active, and yet so simple, must 
now be clear. He has never seen or studied or understood 
anything save with relation to Birmingham. Every time at 
problem has ariseq^'for solution, he' has sought to know wha 
the people of Birmingham would say of it. 

“HIS POCKET BtRUtNOHAM.” 

, Every time he goes away from his people he carries as it wero 
a reduction foem in the perKin of his thrall, Jesse Collings. 
He is his sole confidant, Ifis adviser, bis pocket Birming* 

ham. He takes him with fsHrewbrywhere, to Parliament, to 
Sweden, to Egypt, to foe MSuaistry among foe Liberals and 
among foe Unionists. . , . 

To-day this pmbtietd man is the arUt« of the situation. 
Minifrer for foe Goionin, it is hi vfoo foe force of thin^ As 
much as by f6ioe,«!f his ambiticiii deifidiar and often imposes’foe 
gravest measures, and his ahfoorky s^ on inpred^g day by 
day. A Conservative Minirtliy,*-iH»im to touch home ibatterB 
as little as posnbte, always tniDSs tosmds foreign idisiCB^' 'At 
present foe wh<de'frmeign polipy of Eoffiland 'ii p! eoIooaalHppiiey, 

grand poihict .feifoig smuast’jfofe.Jlassiiins, 

for Consttmtinoule ogoipst foe Getmami: Atpiftres fodt 

Of yierh wimhalitostf' ,iq>-wifo' A -view SO'.'fofolOihUsM' Aie'i now 
ahondmefl to fodr fote.- Wt>AASfi 1 la^il^‘ 0 yar^u' foe ,,tiw 
bfoldfog'af hwew'SfotdM''whfoefo'.'sfoOTWlWfo^ fodfofog 

f*confosie|wliBfotit,w niaifos.i., 

iAdli 

' ... 

__ jawdsw'-Mia 

''^Sr^ . 4 b' ifoie'<'.itftentifollBo 
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tSl SOJIDAN. 

Mil £rmcst N. BENMEtr wi!t«$.ftfaia&l paper in the 
C«nHm^9i^ entitled “ After Omdurman.” He 

recites varioas j^ViRons of the Geneva Convention of 
i8^ i«”<* of the' Brussels Conference of 1874, and then 
alleges serious contraventions by British or Egyptian 
8(^ery of these agreements of the civilised world. ^ 
SLAITOKTER OF THE WOUNDED^ 

• Tlie firM countln his indictment concerns treatment 
of the wounded, and opens trtth a statement which is 
simply not true, if by the wounded all the wounded ire 
meant. Some*of the wounded have, no doubt, always 
been killed after gvery battle. He says :— 

It is, of course, an open secret that in all onr Soudan battles 
the enemy's wounded mve been killed. The practice has, ever 
since the days of Tsl*el-Kebir, become traditional in Soudanese 
warfare. ..... 

Immediately after the repulse of the first Dervish attack at Om- 
durman our troops advanc(M in khehn towards Omdurman, and as 
I marched with Colonel Lewis’ Native Brigade on the right we 
soon came across dead and wounded Dervishes. On our left, 
ojpng the lower slopes of Gebcl Surgham, a laige numlier of 1 
camp-followers and native servants were already busy amongst | 
the white-clad figures which lay stretched in little groups as our | 
shell fire or the long-range volleys of the Lee-Metfords had ’ 
struck them down. These looters had armed themselves some¬ 
how or other with rifles, spears, and even clubs, and made short 
work of any wounded man they came across. 

“II WAS STATED”—BY WHOM? 

'Fhis wholesale slaughter was not Confined to Arab servants. 

It was stated that orders had been given to kill the wounded. 
Whether this was so or not 1 do not know, but certainly no 
protest was made when the Soudanese despatched scores of 
wounded men who lay in their path. . . . 

" Now there does exist a full and ample justification for some 
' of this slaughter of the wounded. It has always been found, 1* 
throughout the whole series of our campaigns in the Soudan,] 
that grea^risk was incuned in approachmg an armed Dervishl 
lying wounded upon the ground. Instances are undoubtedly onf 
record of Briti^ troops luving been shot by wounded Atabs,r 
sometimes in the most treacherous fashion. 

A GRUESOME STORY. 

But no justification whatever exists for the butchery of 
unarmed or manifestly helpless men lying wounded on the 
ground. This certainly took place after the battle of Omdur- 
man. Dervishes who lay with shattered legs or arms, absolutely 
without weapons, were bayoneted and shot without mercy. 
This unsoldierly work was not even left to ffie exclusive 
control of the black troops;,our own British soldiers tooktl! 
^t ha it. At one place, on the western slopes of Surgham,*^ 
I noticed a fine old Dervi^ with a grey beard, who, dis¬ 
abled by, a wound in his leg, had sunk down on the 
ground about e^t,yards behind ms son, a boy of seventeen, 
whose rig^t leg had also been lacerated by a bullet. Neither 
the father nor; the son lud any weapons at ml, yet a Highlander 
• stepped out of the ranks Rid drove his bayonet through the old 
man’s chest. The victim of this needless brutality begged in 
vm for metej, and dutched the soldier’s bayonet, r^cning 
kujhaads wl.fohb ,own blood in n fulUe attempt to prevent a 
swjsatd fth niaL Nq effort was mode by any comrade or officer 
>tii ihi* mtuitous>^bit of butchery, nor, of course, could 


another battalion gave some biscuit and wator to die b<w, oho, 
td flho# his gratitnde, ofiered them his.blu)e and HHilte 

LEAVING THE WOUNDED TO mtSH XV'THOUSANDS. 

No attonpt was made, either on the dayeof the faatde or 
next day, to do anything for the wounded Tferrithes. ' Thou¬ 
sands of these, who hadteigned death or else sscaped itl^ 
having fallen well out of the line of cur advance, were lyiim 
on the desert without food or surgical help—and, worR or all, 
without water. To lie for two foys without water in thn beat 
of a Soudan August is bad enough, but when the natunl thirst 
is augmented by the fever whiw invariably accompeniek gun* 
shot wounds, the torture must be terrible. On Septmber 4 a 
number of British soldiers were sent out to count the dead, and 
they canied with them water for the wounded. Thb somewhat 
belated generosity helped to alleviate the misery of several 
hundreds of Dervishes who were found to be still alive, but no 
attempt, I believe, was made to oflord them surgical assistance 
or to convey them to a place cf shelter. 

LOOTING A SURRENDERED CITY. •/ 

The second count in the charge is our ruthless disregard 
of the rights of non-combatants and of the surrendered 
town. ® On the march of the Lancers up the left bank of 
the Nile any contributions in the way of food which were 
secured from the poverty-stricken villages were taken 
without payment.” After the surrender of Omdurman 
and peaceable entry of the Sirdar— 

What followed ? All that night Soudtmcse troops roamed at 
large about the city. All nigm long shots were being fired. 
What precisely happened nobody will ever know, but when a 
.Soudanese soldier goes looting with a rifle in his bands he pays 
little attention to “ the honour, family rights, life, and property 
of individuals” I For the three next days thg pillage of the 
surrendered city continued. Asoonc entered foe towtfone wai 
continually met by little groups of soldiers carrying loot of all 
kinds. On September 3rd 1 came across two British soldiers 
who had forcibly seized a bag of money and were carrying it td 
to the camp. ... In short, all the blacks and many of the ^ 
British soldiers were apparently permitted to loot as they liked ^ 
in a city whose surrender had been accepted by their General 1 
DESECRATING THE DEAD MAHDl’S TOMB. 

The third count deals with our bombardment of 
Omdurman. Mr. Bcimett is rightly horrified at our 
desecration of the Mahdi’s tomb, m face of the fact that 
Moslems regard the violation of a grave with the utmost 
religious repugnance:— - 

Yet at the close of the nineteenth century a British commander,, i 
not content with desecrating a tomb, actually orders a dead I 
man’s body to be torn oflt of its grave 1 The embalmed body I 
of the Mahdi was dug up, the head wrenched off, and the trunk * 
cast into the Nile. 

This of course was absolutely abominable, and brands 
with disgrace all who are responsible for such savagery. 
Another charge is that “on the evening of the and, after. 
the Sirdar had taken possession of the city, and its- 
defenders had escaped or been killed, shells were again 
thrown amongst.the crowded houses round the KhaUfa’s. 
palace—one of these projectiles, in fact, killed Mr^ 
Howard, the correspondent of the JVgtff York 

SHOOTING WOMEN AND CHILDREN.' : 

Mr. Bennett objects to the gunboat firing on the “chaotic 
mass” of unarmed men, women and children that fied 


g vea well, jf me soldier-r-os was said 

fofol ^.Cxtie^Xfaii.dhlyacai^in accordance with the wishes 


: .jtfol m dceiinand. ' Ou the other hand, I am certain 

. uiiih.ii3fiBy heartily dislfirnd foe danshter of the wounded, 
hkfo forjriddra it. if la to fom own initiative. . . . 
AS'Jfie foldiar abeveffoeatfoairi was drivii^ 1^ Lee-Metford 
! foe^ BMfo’abody.'.'foe son ridM himself and 
.aa'foerew-blooded batdiery of his 
^ __— hfmds fogkfaet fo; suppliant fashion, 

iiw doubt, foe aaiae faeatment. Two soldiers ftom 



into OmdurQian with the defeated Dervish troops : 

When a vast crowd of non-combatants accompanies foe u 
of the soldiery, a terrible responubililT is undertaken in open 
Mudm fire on such a multitude indiscriminately. Next day some 
five hundred dead bodies lay scattered about the streets of 
Omdurrnan, and ainongst them were corpses ofkXromen and 
. BtUe children. A little group of two women a^ a man were 
^standing rts the bank. ‘ "iGrt's separate the man from the 
womeB,” said a gnoaes. Ta.ta>ta 1 ” wait the Msxhn, and 
all three figures feU proittath .. Two women vrere bending 
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sonofwAiUj over tlie deed bodjr of e Dervishi when a noiirponi’' 
mission^ officer’ went up and delibmtely «hot one'm the 
women\ith a revolver. 

It» only righ^to add that Mr. Burleigh, of the Daily 
•f gives the lie diri»;t to xno^ of the assertions « 

Mr.eennett. 

1798. IBELANB. 1898. 

*‘The New Revolutionary Movement.” 
Unionists and Liberals alike who regard Home Rule 
as dehinc^ or suspended, or deferred ov the grant of 
County Councils to Ireland, will be startled out cd'their 
easy-going security by Mr. F. St. John Morrow’s paper in 
the Natianaf Review on “ The New Irish Revolutionary 
Movement.” This writer deplores the strange ignorance 
«f the people>east of St. George’s Channel about most 
' things Irish, and in especial of the Centennial Com- 
Tbemoration of the rebellion of 1798. The memories of 
that dismal year have, it seems, aroused the revolutionary 
spirit and have shown it to possess unsuspected vigour 
and volume. The Chairman of the Centenary Committee 
waejohn 0 *Lea^,.the eic-Fenian-sentenced to twenty 
years’ penal servitude in 1865 ' 

The New Year was ushered in by a “ grand demonstration 
of unparalleled mignificence ” in Dublin, and equally imposing 
gaiherb^ HtCwbere. During this year, and throughout the 
length iu^ breadth of the country, ’98 clubs have been formed, 
ana’98 Centenary celebrations have been attended by thousands 
and of thousands of the townsfolk and peasantry. “ Sound 
national teaehirm ” was provided at all these assemblages. The 
maiihood of Ire^d was sternly enjoined to “ promote physical 
dhvdopmcot by means of national gamm," and to “ form boys’ 
brigades in cotmecUon with each ’98 Club with experienced 
drill iaitructors.” Resolutions plei^ing the respective meetings 
' to carry on the struggle for the attainment of our country’s rights ' 
1^11 we,|Me Ireland a self-governing nation ” were common form. 
m Till! prospect of war between England and France has 
1 }een hailed with shouts of “ Vive la France! ” and with 
threats of a fighting alliance with the F rench. The methods 
. of’98 have been rapturously approved and applauded. 

, THE NEW ENGINE OF REVOLT. 

^ T%ese speeches, celebrations and clubs, Mr. Morrow 
^seils to -be relatively insignificant:— 

^ lllereikcme organisation, however, which has been called into 
y^KiMeBoe this year, the formatiSU of which is viewed with serious 
I appMjMhtdcm by all who desire peace and quietly and political 
iJtmAni in Irelsad. It is styled the United Iruh League, and 
^ its motto k *^The Lahd for the Peo^t/ atwas bom in Mayo, 
the bhfth-place of the Land l.wga:, its prototype, and like wt 
^ -it is emineatly ptacficaL The only constitution pos- 

. sem^dlty this Irish revoluuan^movemmt is contained in the 
rcaolad^ pas^ by its founders I—’- 
** Tliad,’m ^ Words of the etfnatitutica of the first Club of 
United Inshmaa in 179s, this Socie^ is constituted for die 
purpose of forward^ a brotherhood of aSeeiihn, a community 
of n^ts, andn-tUMga ppwertamoim Ipshinw. ^ 

“Thfit mmherillp be open to«U iUWtxNhrionalists wilhemt 
refiuence to' mtji'j.titoOttpnal 'diffieraie«s, ^ana all eontroveisial 
■idNectsasbetwmitrlmNatiooa&tsbeeseliiikdfiromducnsuon ■ 
at meetings of the League.” 

. THB'LANG FOR TH» 

•; jHiic' tdntuBt farmers who were; of 

ore now contented men, 

«ad " put a bit They . 

on w kfiower land agiutlon. So the he# 
to'iEejaMi4j||L>.l%neUite Vnd anti-PatneOite- • jbeer 
^Pwi^Rtid, fims ik ro{Hng in iho |pl»uc^ 

/' lalHHinHs dm > cerism 

be divided ^ amdsgnt'nam,’!^^ 


videdonly « v^orotas enOti^^oltnadd agahutt Hie-gniiers rif^' 
Ireland isNraged. • • • Mr.Pimuc Mahony, ex-M.P.,'speskmg 
at Dromin in September, declared that “economically and 
sxMly the present state of affairs is a great evU which can |A!y 
be remedied by the purchase by the State of all the grani^. 
lands, and then: redistribution amongst die surrounding occ^ihis; 
of holdings too small to support life.” 

THE LARGE GRAZIERS THREATENED. 

.aMr. Morrow roughly estimates the grazing land'^as 
oneP^alf cf the area of Ireland, thd other half being 
divided about equally between tillagre End bog or othe{ 
waste land. This is the «source of the valuable Irish. 
cattle trade, which exports to Great Britain hbout a million 
and a half sterling more than all other nations combined— 
nearly 12,000,000 as against nearly ;^lo,500,000. The 
result of the suggested subdivision of grating lands would, 
in Mr. Morrows judgment, be the extinction of the Irish 
export cattle trade, small owners being, unable to bear 
the cost of transportation or to raise the requisite capital. 
He admits ':ertam significant conversions :— 

" At a m::eting held in September last at Glencastle, County 
Mayo, after minted denunciations had been indnlg^ in by 
Mr. William 0 ’BTie& and Mr. McHugh, M.P., a grazier came 
bn to the platform and meekly announced, amidst loud cheers, hjji 
intention to hand over all his grazing land to the tenants. The 
County Mayo also furnishes another instance, for Mr. Davitt is 
reported to have announced at a large meeting in Ballinrobe, in 
October, tha*- a local magistrate and landowner had already 
surrendered to the League, and had given up his grazing farms. 

A PLEA FOR COERCION. 

Mr. Morrow attributes these things to “outrageous 
intimidation.” Several meetings have been “ proclaim^ ” 
by the Government, but by a slight change of place 
or time have been successfully held. “The political 
work proper” of the League is to capture the forth¬ 
coming County Councils for Nationalism. Mr. Morrow* 
concludes 

The aims of the United Irish League are identical with those 
of the Land League, and the only method by which the Executive 
ban defeat them is by resorting to the method by vmich Mr. 
Arthur Balfour successfully combatted the Land League, and 
boldly proclaiming tlte new Irish Revolutionary movement as an 
ill^l conspiracy. 

Mrs. daweis: In Ketaoriam. 

The death of Mrs. Haweis, which occurred last year» 
has left a gap in the ranks of those who woik for women, 
and who take a keen interest in zdl matters relating to 
their sex. Mrs. H. R. Haweis was not only a phuan- 
thropist, but she was also a woman of letters, whose 
ready pen was ever at the service of all good causes. 
She died in harness, dictating her last contribution to rite 
press to her husband ftom ho: deifth-bed. Those who.. 
knew her, and loved 1^^ jtpd fdmirrii her linfailiag 
cowage ajod her unwearied eftorts or behalf of her sex, 
propose to perpetuate heT memory and her exam^e by. < 
raimng a fond, to be CElled the “ Mrs. Haweis Tttist 
Fund for Woihiag Girls,” the object «f whitfo is to enrible 
“ English and Ammican girl4 between the agdi Of tarelve 
and twenty to tCEim a seff-supporring trade or en|^ in 
a remunemthre occu^tion; either % jpaying for lHicir 
instfOtAion; {HTOvidlfig them vririt.boain, oOtfit;. 

sui^yihg tl^ withtravriKng a pteanrium'^ar 

obfamiiig eumltyment” Th^e gnmto^nre to be xadi 
yearly hr halfye^.at tlm disaMKrit^ Of the commttteo.'* 
Pmlttmmi o( the icheme aboitly. Tbkte 

^ .Is -n 'SeboBto here to. -fill J»:«liril«liiprie-.’ef' wrhidh . 
■} lemtke-vfijgteait -endbtrmea^'.L^Hriii^ti^ rite.‘Tntot , 

'wiB-.'4Mg^. m n* ; 
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THE mniED STATES AJH) THE CUBAN O^BT: 

Severe StRicrtniBS bV the iate United 
States- Minister to Spain: 

T^, Hon> Hannis Taylor, late United States 
MinSstw to writes in the North American 

Review Jot December on “The Work of the Peace 
. Commission.” He rwalls with parotic pride the treaty 
of Ae Gua^Iupe Hidalgo, by which the United States 
ofTer^ to conquered Alexico for ceded provinces fifteen 
million dollars in cash. As one who foresaw and wel¬ 
comed the war which freed Cuba, he regrets that the 
' Mexican precedent has not bein followed by the Peace 
Commission;— 

- At the last accounting, ths war has only cost us directly 
about i 6 s,ooo,<xp dols., and as compensation for. that outlay 
we have appropriated Porto Rico, which can hardly be valued 
at much less than double that sum. There was no reason, 
therefore, why we should have been s} anwilling, in dealing 
with Cuba and the Philippines, to recognise those reasonable 
and natural equities which, under the laws of nations, follow 
acquired territory. 

In my humble judgmmt our Commissioners m-ide a fatal 
mistake and lost a precious opportunity, through the narrow, 
tecjpiical and uncandid spirit m which they refused every pro¬ 
position made by Spain looking to a recognition by somebody of 
some part of the Cuban debt as a charge upon that island. We 
have frankly admitted in the ca$.> of the Philippines tliat, so far 
as the debts of those islands represent pacific expenditures, that 
is, expenditures for the betterment or improvem.-nt of the coun¬ 
try, they must, as lawyers say, “run with the land,” and in that 
w.iy constitute a charge upon it. Upon what ground have we 
atlcnapted to reject the application of that elementary principle 
of law and common honesty to the case of Cuba ? 

THE “juggling device” OF THE COMMISSION. 

He deals sternly with the Commissioners’ plea that “ we 
do not intend to accept sovereignty over that island.” 

^ But he urges as a matter of fact the sovereignty does pass 
* into the hands of the United States the moment Cuba 
has been evacuated by Spain. England in Egypt is 
adduced b^ him as a case in point. If England in Egypt 
by virtue of conquest does not repudiate the Eg)’ptian 
debt, why should the United States in Cuba by right of 
conquest repudiate the Cuban debt? England in one 
case, the United States in the other, arq„trastees ;— 

When we view the question in its true light, our contention 
that we should disavow the entire Cuban .debt, and refuse to 
recognise any part of it as a legal charge upon the revenues oi 
the island, because perchance our control over those revenues 
inay some day cease, is a mere juggling device. Our Commis¬ 
sioners should never have belittled either themselves or the country 
by making such a specious contention. They should have 
/rankly admitted the same rule for Cuba that they admitted fur 
the'f’hilijmines—that the amount of “pacific etqpenditures” 
made W Spain for the peimment improvement of the island 
riiould be reebgidsed as a l^al charge upon it. 


us in the eyes of the world, without the knpasition of any^urden 
whatever upon the Treasury of the United States. 

GOOD SAMARITAN OR HIGHWAY ROBBER ? ^ 

Mr. Taylor puts the embarrassing eWt Suppose 
Cuba is annexed, “ as it no doubt will be,” to the United 
States, how will repudiation of the Cuban debt on the 
ground that American sewereignty was not intended, 
appear to the conscience of posterity ?— 

This may become a case in which honesty will prove to be 
the best policy, and the Senate should be careful to see that no 
treaty of peace shall be concluded that may prove a stumbling- 
block in the neat future. 

Mr. Taylor concludes ;— 

Spain lies broken and distracted at our feet, with no navy, no 
money, no friends to aid her in the hour of her calamity. At 
sudi a moment shall we rise to the dignity of the situation and 
treat her as the good Samaritan treated the wounded traveller 
by the wayside, or shall we make her the victim of a spoliation 
that will pass into history os the most heartless that has happened 
since the dismembcrmmt of Poland? 

LOHBBOSO’S WARNING TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The Perils of Expansion. 

The great criminologist contributes to the December 
Forum a paper on “ The Sociological and Ethnical 
Sources of the Greatness of Venice.” For nearly sixteen 
pages out of seventeen it seems to be a purely academic 
study, interesting to the student of history, but remote 
from present day problems. The writer first describes 
“ the ethnical grafting,”—the blended growth of Roman, 
Greek, Slavonic, Byzantine find Saracenic cleflients: 
then “the climatic inoculation,”—change of habits 
due to living on coasts and islands, the transforma¬ 
tion of character effected by the sea: then the 
changes wrought by “ selection and the struggle 
for existence ”—a struggle against invaders, but more 
particularly against the sea: then the growth of com¬ 
merce and wealth ; the presence of these varied influ¬ 
ences during “the formative period” of Venetian life, 
and “the greatest factor of Venetian progress”—^the 
high degree of freedom which prevailed. General con¬ 
clusions are drawn and compared with what has occurred 
in other States. So far the writer has stood on the high 
and distant level of merely historical research. But at 
the banning of his seventeenth page he plunges 
suddenly, even abruptly', into the vortex of American 
politics, when he bids us see in Venice a prototype of the 
United States, and in her downfall a warning to them. 
The learned Professor has all the while been getting his 
Venetian guns into position, in order_ to open fire on 
American imperialism. So the academic mind works. 

THE VENICE OF THE MODERN WORLD. 

This is the Professor’s conclusion :— 


1100,000,000 DUE TO SPAIN. 

How mqld that amount have been ascertained f It was 
^Tep(»ted in the newspapen, vrithoat contradiction, that the 
n^utioni^ gdvex|fisent of Cuba offered not long ago, if it 
' were pehniMed to dtel dfowtly with Spain, to assume a hundred 
ail1ibqs!of the ao-caBed Cuban debt as a just burden upon the 
ishmd, in the went its idnolute ^dependence shohld be recog- 
Rised.^ Apart Aom Aat admission it is quite certain, when the 
imaMlass.wpilt doaebySprin inCt^ during centuries is taken 
info uoponnt, that tocM such sum. as a hundred millions would 
lira vejty moderate estimate of diat part of the Cuban debt that 
reuBKraneaems.pteific espenditures. If Spain had been met 
np(m,j^|itt.NiqMntian ia,|r iitpad-uad equitable instead of 
wimi|li«i dmdoe Wtpsoveraitoaty that no international 

. ma|t«r mtgut have, reached a cm- 


have 


Spain and . have vindicated 


In view of these facts, we may already catch a glimpse of the 
day when New York, so great a centre of commerce, liberty, 
wealth, and science, shall concentrate within herself, as once 
before did Venice, the true power of the world—the power of 
progress. , ... 

The principles involved in this article are applicable to the 
dangers nowoegetting the United States.; and in view of my 
aff>v!tinn and admiration for that great country—a veritable 
paradise in thelninds of thinking men of old Latin Europe—I 
cannot refrain horn stating a few ideas which, in this connection, 
sufficst themselves to me. 

Those who have read the preceditffi pages will be convinced 
that the greatness of the Venetian States must be attributed 
primarily to the liberty fiiey yn^iyed, and that the decline of foeir 
liberty was broi^ht about chiefly by cpnquests in distant lands— 
conqurats entaili^ tremendous expenses, hateful taxes, enormous 
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anainHVtir and the surrender the supreme power into the 
hands of men who ended in tyiahnising over them and in 
compi#i!iy suppressing their liberty, ^ 

iioua FaaftboM oaunoso by roREtON victory. 
the latter purpose was the more readily accomplished because 
the masses, who were always inclined to war, were sufferinj 
from the complacency of vanitjif^ resulting firom the glory of 
victories and conquests, and were therefore rendered less sensible 
to the gradual lots of freedom. The country being exposed to 
invasions by hostile forces, the suppression of liberty became a 
necessity; which suppression, though temporary, yet accustomed 
men to the idea of mctatorship. 

Conquests, it is true, afforded a temporary wealth, and were 
fascinating to die people; but this wealth exhausted itself by its 
own excesses tending toward idleness and irremediable poverty. 
To the populace, conquest is fascinating; it is a drink which 
exhilarates. But precisely becanse it exhilatates the people, it 
intoxicates diem, rendering them always ready to commit new 
blunders and quick to tue offence; thus urging them on to 
foolish and shameful wars, in some one of which they finally 
lose their prestige. 

BEWARE OF THE COF OF CONQUEST. * 

Let the citizens of the United States carefully consider thes^ 
facts before drinking the intoxicating, but psisinous, cup of 
conquest. Let them remember that the greatness of their 
country lies in its perfect independence of the rest of the world ; 
that, once embroiled outside of Am:rica, it will, at the very 
least, obligate itself to alliances which will bring in their train 
fentldable masses of adversaries. Let them bear in mind that 
there^is nothing more dangerous for a nation founded nn popular 
suffrage than to enter upon the descent toward war, down 
which declivitg the popular instincts of all countries push and 
sUp, inHpitc o( the most pt^erful restraints. The breaking 
ttMugh of these restraints is, alasl fraught with the most 
imminent danger to America's greatest blessing, which is 
liberty, and the richest fruit of liberty—the absence of every 
form of militarism. Let them beware of militarism; for this 
it the source of all the evils that are ruining our Latin races. 


THE MAKER OF MODERN IMPERIALISM: 

Bismarck. 

Mr. William Clarke has an interesting and sugges¬ 
tive paper on Bismarck in the Contemporary ’Review. 
He tmeribes him as “ one of the chief statesmen of the 
Counter-Revolution,” who carried out the general ideas 
of one of the greatest philosophers of the Counter- 

exists for the fitato 
the State tor ma n. “ BtsmareV in politics has his 
dontemporr^ parallel in literature in Caii^le.” The 
eSea of his life-work is seen in Gorman democrat and 
nackipnaiy alike. The ^rrent political philosophy of 
Gfsma^'is that of strong govemofent and of one-man 
rulei*' ' .' w 

THE DECLINE OR PARLIAMENTARISM—HIS WORK. 
Parliamentarism, tiie method of national unity pro¬ 
posed fay Gem^ Ltbefalisra at the Frankfort Diet in 18411, 
was deliberateW rejected by-Bistnurck, and his success 
has wid^ shaoepn the old Liberal -creed » 

.The danger of gazing on tyrants with a dazded eye, tO: which 
Wor^wortn has referred in a fine senneV is a real danger 
t 0 - 4 ky«.. It b only in the small StaMs of Continental Europe 
that the old idea of liberty and selfgovemmnR finds a home. 
SMape n, indeed, a rraublk, hht mote %> .thutln fact. 
m^ k' u. .constitutional monarchy, but she dOes net iaaiit the 
[eat guarantees of nersorwl freedoim of'pttS^ bf 

^ '■ iwh. The other Gi^" Powers embody, 

Now, it'is 


eomlnuation, of freewMch. 
modf'pf km «»i^etely,;tiie 


tuesi^ asitb^ 


Great- l^wtis'^iat iho.w 
-urtocratlc FbwerS^t have 


..ipf-, .^ 

detl^iyely in'EuOpe. Th^ is no Riiiki^te»it 
tod sjgniwcant bet in contemporoiy Europe: 'dmh the bimre, If 


not theHibsoInte coli;^, of PUrliaittmtary government. In 
France uni Italy the Chamber of Deputies is half-dreaded, half* . 
desplsid. In Austria, fortunately, the Reichsrath does»aot 
govern, or the Austro-Hungarian Empire would be dissahied in 
a week. On the other hand, we must admit that in Gemany, 
however strong may be our dislike to its political forms, 
there is a sense of solidity which the Parliamentary regime d^s 
not show except in England; and even there a visibte decl^ 
in the esteem in which Parliament is held, and of the genuine 
authority which it possesses, must gives us pause before we 
pronounce the success of Parliamentary government in the h^e 
of its birth. We cannot help admitting that Bismarck divinM 
the tendency of his limi beSer than the Liberals of 1848, that 
he perceived the hopelessness of building German federal 
institutions on the basis of Parliamentarism. * * x 

THE VANQUISHER OF LIBERALISM. 

That resolve has in great measure brought about the situation 
in Europe to-day. Bismarck’s armed Prussia, with its signal 
triumphs, followed by an armed Germany, has changed the 
whole condition of Europe, and is the cause of the dominance of 
militarism at this moment. Bismarck, more than any other 
public m.in, has changed the ideals of Europe, has made a 
militant imperialism the prevailing creed, has undone the 
liberalising influmces which had been at work obliterating the 
effects of .Napoleon's iron rule, has led, more than any other 
influence, to the present cult of a hard cynicism, has weakened 
humanitarian aims, and has done m ire than any other single 
cause to increase the armaments of Europe. The United States, 
so long out 'de the circle of militarism, has now been drawn in, 
as a result of the doctrine set forth by believers in intense 
nationalism and the “ mailed fist.” . . . It is a striking testimony 
to the universality of Bismarckian principles. 

“THE GRIP OF THE FINANCIER.” • 

An incidental outcome of this policy has been the lightening of 
the grip of the financier over Europe. The question of whether 
the financier makes for peace or not has been much discussed.- 
The answer seems to be that he makes for armed peace, for a 
state of things in which, while war wov’d risRB R tremendous risk, 
yet preparations for war are necessary in order that the power of 
the international financial class may be sustained. The huge 
indebtedness of Europe . . . places immense powers in the 
hands of a small class who can never be open, as kings may 
sometimes be, to ham.atie impulses. 

MATERIALISM RAMPANT, GENIUS DEAD. 

It cannot be doubted that the career of Bismarck, like that of 
Napoleon, has furthered the cause of Machiavellism in Europe... 
The doctrine of the arm:d nation, born of romanticism and 
nationalism, has, by a strange and rat intelligible paradox, pro* 
duced the most rampant matetialiim of life and thought. . . 
Idealism has given place to materialism. Genius is almost as 
dead as liberty. Outwardly, indeed, Germany makes a splendid 
show, surpassed only by the United States. . .. But the result 
has been bought at a mighty cost. Gone is that old German 
contentmmt and charming simplicity of life; i^e are the 
“peace, the fearful innocence, and pure reUgion breatmng 
household laws.” . ,. One mi^t have thought that the new 
empire would have inspired formativeIfaous^t and a literatnre of 
power, but it has not. The militant imperialism of the new 
Germany has given us pessimistic criticism; and mile German 
arms and commerce are the ea-vy of the world, the German 
nund “ is sicklied o’er with' the pale cast of thought.” 

IS THE REACTION AT HAND? i 

Mr< Clarke expresses doubts of the permanence of this 
rule of matter andfforce 

" Is the present #ave of militmu'Imperialism 'which Bismarck 
did so much to foster like^ (b uBtX‘‘”The Tsar’s Rescript 
a1rea% hmtsiM the'reaction. ’The ,nati^ have been enjoyir^r 
thrir detrinth, and fee bohtx grey of the myitmg is bt^mning 
to brihg'catmer vietn and cooler . Must wO' not 

say m me Jast analyris feat fee sto^ .mieh feie builder of' tiie 
G^aii Empire refeOfed is, fee 'head<«tohs of the comdt in 
any healfey Ritd weiltCondltionod.'Staie! -Thir.fe fee ,ftone,:iof 
UbWQr. ' e 
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MR. GREENWOOD ON JMANK FOREIGN ITOLICY. 

MacmiliaH's for January enjoys the rare distinction of 
a paper by Mr. Fredk. Greenwood. He writes on 
** Ptmic Opinion in PuNic Affairs.” Tbd national 
feeling over the Fashoda incident seems to have greatly 
raised the spirits of the writer. He speaks better and 
more cheerfully of his -countryrnen than has been his 
wont of late. He actually raises the cry—^in foreign 
^aifs—of “Trust the People—and the Press.” He 
begins by complaining that, precisely at the time when 
the Government was enjoying redemption from the 
responsibilities«of a great waf by the good sense and 
courage of the country', complaint was raised against the 
meddling of the country with the duties of the Govern¬ 
ment.” • 

TRUST THE ajVERElGN PEOPLE. 


British diplomacy had been disregarded and practically 
dead—^what wi‘h* “ Gladstone’s recedent,” and “ Salis¬ 
bury’s concessional ” policy, and would have had to be 
revived at the cannon’s mouth “but for the saving 
interference of the country ” :— 

The whole nation rose, and by woni and look made known 
that on this occasion the British Government would certainly 
suck to its point, would on no account be allowed to retreat 
from it, in fact. Quite pcacefuily, the desired result ensued; 
and with it the further consequence that the Government was 
equipped anew and at once with an effective diplomacy. 

The Government, which now takes its mandate directly 
from the sovereign people, and not from an effete House 
of Commons, ought, in the writer’s judgment, be in closer 
cofhmunication with the people on foreign policy. 


JOURNALISM VERSUS DIPLO-MACY. 

As befits one of the chief press-diplomatists of the 
age, Mr. Greenwood is not prepared to concede that the 
press has been as ^armful to diplomacy as is now con¬ 
tended. Events, he boldly argues, show journalism to 
have been in the right and diplomacy in the wrong. Mr. 
Greenwood thus magnifies the office of the pressman ;— 


Is it the question of national defence, the need of mighty 
jI fflMts if the nation is to live in peace ? There he was right in 
* his forecasting apprehensions when two or three all-knowing 
Governments, one after another, would n(A listen to a word of 
them. . . . These great fleets have saved England from disjister. 
Is it the long scries of questions,—questions of honour, questions 
of policy—that rise to view at the words “ Gordon,” “ Khar¬ 
toum,” “Soudan” T Then whose prevoyance, whose calcula¬ 
tions and instincts rvere the more prompt and true ! Is it the 
grand question of policies of graceful concession ? When did 
Uie newspapns approve of that sort of thing? When did they 
preach the wisdom of meeting aggression not by keej>ing a stiff 
upTOr Up but by dropping the lower one ? Never ! 

Glancing back over the last fifteen years, it will be seen that 
thi errors which the statesmanship of the country is now finding 
out and gloriously repairing were all its own; that they were 
^always suuuhted ana never shared by the Press-instructed 
nation itself, and that, whenever the newspapers were wrong, 
they were wroi^ less by judgment than through a mistaken 
^se of obligation to leader^ip and deference to its superior, 
information. But even that was only for a while. , 

* Fw(g^ ^ f^ vemmentu listen, not merely for the voice 
of tnerwS^ Office but for the voice of the people^ and 
it it foe' latter which they fear. The much^lamed 
newspapers have brought the nation to declare its 
sesoliite adhesion to “ the continuity of foreign policy.” 

SOLEMN TATTLE ABOUT STATE SECRETS.” 
Mrv-Chwehwood eloquently protests against the thickmi- 
^ veil whitfo has (uawn over the Foreign Office 
for«iniie^hafon6w>«-. < ’ *■ 


1 


For many generations the Ei^lish pwple were never in such 
ignorance as to their standing m idation to other Powers, nor 
of what to expect from the cogitations and ^e plans^of their 
rulers. . . . Experience seems to prpve foatihe new way is not 
serviceable. ... It is a system which foould Be dumgei^ And 
considering the gallant and cfiiKitive manner in wmm^ the 
country rallied to the help of the Government the other day, 
what better occasion for the change could there be than the 
present ? . . . The world would be clearer cant if all this 1 
solemn tattle about .Slate secrets were dropped. Most of it is | 
imposture, imposture of the sacc/dotal kind prodsely, inner 
mysteries, guardianship of sacred deposits in consecrated pigeon¬ 
holes, and so forth. What is not imposture is willingly reiqremed. 
Confideticcs arc not sought, but confidence—permission to know 
the outlines of what the Government is aiming to achieve or 
rcsolverl to avoid ; as much as every German knew of Bismarck’s 
bent, or every Italian of Cavour’s, or every intelligent Russian 
peasant of wluit the Tsar means to make of Russia. . . . No 
Government .n Europe could so safely expose the whole body of 
its hopes and aims as could the English Government. 

WHAT A KORKION MINISTER SHOULD DO. 

Why, then, should not the Foreign Ofiice consent to hoist the 
veil, drop the mystic, quit the cloister, and come forth and be 
human, and take the magnificent reward that awaits the Foreign 
Minister who throws himself upon the country? . . . He is to 
find out, as he easily may, that it is a people tliat can be 
instructed without fear of panic in wiiatevcr danger may 
threaten, can be uplifted by the lesson and not cast down, 
keeping their hearts high and their heads cool; that he can 
earn for himself in the process of instruction respect and more 
than respect, trust and more than trust; and that after a little 
traffic of this sort, he cair make himself perfectly comfortable 
about any little bit of defensive diplomacy that he may have on 
hand. Of course he will have liSie backing oQ,(ii$ fleet, but he 
will also have another backing such as has not been seen in 
England since the days of Cromwell. 


r BROWNING AND DISRAELI. 

A “ MUCH-CANVA.SSED Story ” is thus related in Black¬ 
wood's by “ Looker-on.” At a dinner-part)', at which 
“ Looker-on ” was present. Mr. Gladstone was spoken of, 
and it was said of him that he mostly took things up by 
the solemn handle and rarely so much as saw foe 
humorous handle. To illustrate, as he said,'.this remark, 
Mr. Browning told the story thus :— 

Mr. Disraeli presided at a Royal Academy dinner whereat 
Browning was a guest. After dinner Mr. Disraeli made the 
customary “speech of the evening,” in the course of which he 
held forth jp this wise : “ When I look upon these walls nothing 
strikes me more than the abounding invention, the copious 
imagination, displayed in the works that adorn them.” Brown¬ 
ing thought that pretty good. “ Twenty minutes afterwards,” 
he went on to say, “ we were on our legs and going about the 
rooms in the usual way to view these fine works. Presently, 
some one hooked his arm in mine from behind. It was Disraeli, 
who immediately said, ‘ When I look upon these walls, Mr. 
Browning, nothing strikes me more than the paucity of invention, 
the barrenness of fancy-’ There! ” 

From the laughter that followed—none of us taking up foe 
tale by th<^ solemn handle—I fancy we must all have thou^t 
the story ended, as I myself did. But no: the promised 
illustration was to come. “ Now some time afterwards,” said 
Browning, proceeding as foe singer does whose song has been 
applaud^ too soon, “1 told that story to Mr. Gladstone. 
As I went on„l noticed that his face gradually darkened, and 
when 1 got to foe end he smd, * Mr. Browning, I call that 
MliskV” 


One of the pleasantest papers' in Gentleman's for - 
January is Pauline Rooses study of “The Poet’s 
Heaven.” It is a string of pearls from the treasure- 
house of ver^ 
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WEAT mOHT HAYS BEEN TOE 

DAY-DREAM. " . " 

The finrt jrface in the Quiver n given to The Queen’e 
Wish; from tfee RecoUecttoiu of a former Maid-of- 
Honjcntf.” It has elicited an absolute oSutial denial>but 
m^he quoted as an exercuw of imaginative journalism. 
The writer tells how Her Majesty some years ago sat 
t watching for hours from her Osborne home the vessels 
f coming andvgoing in Spithead. At last she spoke to her 
attendant and said :— • 

I have often boen struck by the sip^ht... I was dreaming— 
day.dreaini]W. Seeing all those ships coming and going, my 
spirit seentm to be carried away, first by One ana then by 
another. Now I was in AustraUa, now in India, Africa I 
saw, and Canada; then all the islands and their pxiple; the 
rock of Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Aden, and the Seychelles 
pasBid before me. * . . what is taking plutlC in these islands 
IS. taking place triierever the English tongue is spoken. All 
these people ask is to be allowra to do their daily task in 
prace> to earn their daUy bread, and to have a little fringe of 
play, 

“A NOBLE PEOPLE AT BOTTOM.” 

To me there is something heroic hi it all. When I first, came 
to die throne, everything was very different from what it is now. 
There was great aistress and destitution, consequent upon the 
long 'erars. ... I don’t know that I had rnncli influence ; I 
certsiafy loved mv people, and I prayed sincerely for their 
happiaess and welfare. But I am afraid at first I did not know 
amok {Aittte by iiltle, however, I learned more ; little by little 
I saw what a noble people they are at bottom—what strength 
they have, what courage, what energy!! They love many things, 
hut I think they,love work best of all. To be left in peace to 
work, thm i| theis desire. And* see what they hive done since 
I’com i to the throne by thrir thought and toil: they have made 
this Bmpfre what it Is. 

Tba, work will continue after I am gone, but 1 sametimis 
w<md«r in what way. Sovereigns have their influence. . . . 
Xing Alfred turned the national mind to learning. .. . William I. 
set a faamm.T gdbg that in the end turned a nation of ir jn into 
A nation of steel. The last Henry made the country Protestant. 

. ElUabsth-^the gr^t Slizabeth—transformed it into a nation of 
heroes. ... I can hardly htme to leave such an intlu mce ; and 
yet under my rale the people who were counted by hundreds 
nave j^own to thousands, the thousands to millions; and that 
his come about because, for the most part, my reign has been 
one of peace. ... ^. 

*^.<|;aiMT THINGS EXPECTED OF THEM BY THE ALMIGHTY.” 

Tha £ttgUsh people have been exeeptionaIIy.blessed by Pro* 
s^diriice, and great Hiings, I believe, are expected of them by 
th« Almighty; and in what way could th^ please ,J|Um more 
than tw promoting the ends which, during my reignTnhve been 
the tahm ^ cuiwu; so mucfrgeneral hiqi^ness, such widespread 
cot^hntr X have the confidence to believe that such is thefr 
dewii^i 4 nd nolUng that I ki^ oT would give me so much 
pleasure as to bo'assured that mf spirit couM ui any way watch 
over and aldt the accomplishmentthat noble work. 

My inilnaiee has ever bnra for |ieace. ';OnlY under a r^me 
of peace am a pwrie grow is those graoM and. virtues which it 
it ^e aini« oar ra^an to foetileiHe.. .Thoce is no reason why 
a nation devot^{,|i> peace should hseotde weak and eSeminate. 
The labonrs of men in thdr pewefiil .nnSmgi—in mines and 
quaRia^ on die sea, ItTvAttnooea tin fronsraeks, building 
ra^^li and hiring snbmuhie and othei dnhm exploring a^ 
fjdaimiignew ouoniet—ali tlwae tebour* aranaatdooiu as those 
'' aidcBor, and they call out stronger'«ftd*foore «M«riag 

lB|b\ ’ ' ’ 'V ■’ V 

■ **T«E WATCHWORD IB KEMiit;!’ ^'r*' 

Itua hanre &e Bnglirii pei^anidy 

art or war1 wooldnot have 'AMtn^ow 
djNiM Mghi^ friat htt ckfidedthethtdlhr i biitt 
^ 1 would have all frtQae.«fo^:w|MiitikM 

wh^ dtw toocfoid.tt'^a B0tt4%;W«i® • 



I do,!^ mean that quite ..litB(aUjrr PWh$ps,e.bat lM,cDn<^ 
vinced tl&t peace conqueti mot's than the sword’; fof 'men, 
working tog^her in pace, exchanging, bartering, dependent 
upon one anijither, cannot but grow more and more tbonghtiulfor 
(me another, teore aad more just. - 

That is my belief. That, to^ I believe is the destiny of the 
Eofdlrh'Speakingpeople; and if, when 1 am dead, they honour 
me enough to thmk of what I would wish and what I would 
pray for on their behalf, I would have them always associate my 
name with peace and the amity that promotes the .ends of 
justice and of right. There is soniething great in the people of 
these islands, and in those who have sprung from them, wfaic^ 
makes them capable of great things—I think of die very greatest, 
humanly speaking. They are proud,^ suspicidhs, setf'ieeking, 
apt to fire at a straw; but at the same time thjy are capable of 
the highest sort of heroism, the loftiest kind of magnanimity, 
eraecially when under the impulse of a great Inspiration—and 
what greater could there be than that of conquering the world 
by peace ? That is what I meant when I said 1 would have 
them give “The.watchword is—Peace.” * 

HR. RIDER HAGGARD ON «*FREE TRADE.” 

“A Farmer’s Year" in Longman's for January 
reveals the celebrated novelist’s mind, as usual, on other 
than simply agncultural topics. He is emphatic on ^ 
much needed rrform in village life :— 

I will say that, so fat as my observation goes, the system of 
water-supply in villages is on the whole abominable, and is 
a qusstion wiiich should Ls taken in hand by Parliammt or the 
County Councils. So lung as it is left to small communities, 
and, for that matter, somelim s to large ones also, to choose 
between a good and a bad water-supply, in five cases out of 
six they will select wliicbever is cheapest. Tills, I maintain, 
they have no right to do; a person coming into a town or 
viluiM ought to be able to take a glass of water with the 
absolute certainty that it is pure, and that he is not running th; 
risk of bringing about his own interment within three weeks. 

But Mr. Haggard’s chief digreisigp is an anathema 
against “ Free Trade.” He thus put^hs problem :— 

With becoming humility, I would venture to ask a qumion of. 
those who understand these matters :—A., an Englira farmer,, || 
grows a quarter of barley which pays rent to the landlord (part if 
of which the landlord hands over to the Government in the ion»| | 
of taxes), rates to the parish, tithe to tbs parson, and land-tax to* | 
the State. This quarter of barley be oners for sale on Bungay 
Market. B., an Argentine or other foreign farmer, grows a 
quarter of barl^ and also offers it for sale on Bungay Market, 
to compete against that offered by A. This quarter of barley 
has paid no rent to a British landlord, no rates to a Britira 
parisn, no tithe to a British parson, no tax to the British Govem- 
mrat. Also it has the bemefit cn pri^ential rates on British 
railways, and is carted to the market over roads towards the 
cost of which it has not subscribed, as A.’s quarter is called 
upon to do. 

. In what seiUi^ tbm, is the trade, which takes place in those two 
competing quarters <ff.batley Free Trade T lliat it is free as afr 
in tM case of the Argentine qnarta, 1 understand. 1 should gd 
further, and call it Munty-^ but siuefr in t he..jca ge of me 
English quarter it Is most uhnW, and indeed uiitdPlettered by» 
the burdm of rent, lates, tithe, and taxes, which have been 
exacted upon it for the local and Japeiial benefit, To make . 
the trade et^, just, and fine in fiwit as well as in liaitie, before 
it appears on Bungay Market, oi^t not die Asjgenthfo quarter 
to pay to our local and Imperial exdwqaqw 'mt r—‘ — 
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• Leading Articles 

TinilLIE^ ••idCSmAe** WAS SINKING : 

Lieutenant Hobson Felt. 

The ' of ^* 1 * Tanoffly Century is that it 

contains Lieutenant Hobsan% OAvn account of bis “ run in” 
ni the MerrinuU^voA. of his experiences on the sinking 
veWA The adventure itself is well known: it electrifiei 
the world ^at once. But what the daring crew, and 
par{iculariy their chief,. felt like in the crisis of their 
fflttfprise, that is something which most of us have not 
been told and would like to know. JLieutenant Hobson 
lets us into the secret in this Jtis second paper on The 
Sinking of HnefMerrimac? 

THE DOMINANT SENSATION. 

THe ruling 'sensation during the gauntlet of fire is 
described as alnfost wholly that of anxiety about getting 
the ship sunk at exactly the spot intended. The first 
great horror felt was when it was found that the shipfl 
would not answer to her helm—her steering gear hadll 
been shot away. She was drifting inwards, the tidaf 
assisting, and the one thought was how to check her. 
The anchors were to have been let down, but the anchor¬ 
lashing had been cut by the enemy’s projectiles. Nothing 
was but to fire the torpedoes. No. i went off and 
1 flew up the collision bulkhead. But No. 2 and No. 3 
failed. Then, says the lieutenant— 

I crossed the bridge and shf uted : “ Fire all tor|>edoes I ” My 
voice was drowned. Again and again I yelled the order, with 
hands over month, directing the sound forward, below, oft. It 
was useless. The rapid-fire and machine-gim batteries on Socapa 
slope had opened up at full blast, and projectiles were exploding 
ana clanging. For noise, it was Niagara magnified. 

The men soon reported that Nos. 2, 3, 4, and again 
6 and 7, would not go off. Their mechanism had been 
destroy^ by the enemy’s fire. No. 5 was the only other 
one that did explode'. One of the men, Kelly by name, 
had come up from the enpne-room, apd was standing by 
his torpedo, when a Spanish shell exploded by him, and 
flung him wounded to the deck. On recovering con¬ 
sciousness, he felt for his torpedo, only to find it wrecked 
by the shell. 

“my heart leaped with exultation." 

Anchorless, rudderless, the vessel seemed doomed to 
drift beyond the place designed. Suddenly the disap¬ 
pointment of the crew was relieved :— 

We were now moving bodily onward with the tide, Kstrella 
Point being just ahead of the starboard quarter. A blasting 
shock, a lift, a pull, a series of vibrations, and a mine exploded 
directly beneath us. My heart leaped with exultation. “ Lads, 
they are helping us ! ’’ 

This is an example of the strange inversion of ordinary 
experience which marks the narrative. The one fear of 
the iBtee{Nd crew was that torpedoes would not go off in 
the ship; -ithat imnes would w/explode beneath her; that 
she would not sink quickly. So tne mine that really does 
.go off‘beneath .them fills them with ecstasy ; the mines 
that miss them rackThem with dismay. 

STORMED AT BY SHOT AND SHELL, 

-'n»e pictures accompanying the lieutenant’s stoiy 
shqk^im and his comrades now lying flat with their 
latd^^the deck, naked but for a loin cloth and a IhFe- 
tmaer' the slight"^elter of the bulwarks. Through 
A 'dtdck-bdle, fust large'; enough for his head, the 
lieut^^ ^ view the scene :— 

'* btduitii had continued to increase, and now 

were firing down on us from Estrella, just 
denfehlag roar of lutillny, however, came 
. from ^ There the 

2 apid 4 nUN^^m|&^t the unmistakable Hotchkiss 
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frldf tnultibarrel, and the tireless ttufinhafle gtm.' A deadly fire 
cam: from ahead, apparently from diipboard. These larger 
projectiles would enter, explode, and rake u; thos: passing 
over the spar-deck would apparently pass Ahrosgh the deck¬ 
house, far enough away to cause them to explode just in. front of 
us. All firing was at point-blank range, at, a target thatteuM 
not be miss.'d, the Socapa batteries wiu plunging nr^ the ships’ 
batteries with horizontal fire. The striking projwtiles and 
flying fragmmts produced a grinding sound, tfnth a fine ring in 
it of steel on Steel. 

A SEVERE TEST OF DISCIPUNB. 

The deck vibrated heavily, and wc felt the full effect, lying, 
ns wc were, full-length on our faces. At each instant it seemed 
that certainly the next would bring a projectile among us. 
The impulse surged strong to get away from a place where 
remaining seemed death, and the men suggested taking to the 
lioat and jumping overboard; but I knew that any object 
leaving tho ship would be seen, and to be seen was certain 
death, and, therefore, I directed all to remain motionkss. The 
test of discipline was s.vere, but not a man moved, not tved 
when a projectile plunged into the be iler, and a rush of steaip 
ca.ae up the deck not far from where we lay. The mcii 
ixpccted a boiler explosion, but accepted my assurance that n' 
would be only a steam-escape. 

PARCHED LIPS—UNEXPLAINED. 

It was hard to believe that Dr. Sven Hcdin, all but 
dca'd with thirst in the Central Asian desert, could st(^, 
before slaking his thirst when he at last found water, to 
count his pulse. But here, on the sinking deck, under a 
storm of fire, we find Lieutenant Hobson coolly doing the 
same thing to make siire that he was not excited I He 
says :— > 

While lying tl'.us, a singular physiolo^cal phenomenon 
occurred. After a few minutes, one of the men asked for the 
canteen, saying that his lips had begun to parch ; then another 
asked, then another, and it was parsed about to all. Only a 
few minutes had elapsed when they all asked again, and 1 felt 
my own lips begin to psirch and my mouth to get dry. It 
seemed vt^ singular, so I felt my pulse, and found it entirely 
normal, and took account of the state of the nervous systeim' 
It was, if anything, more phlegmatic than usual, observatioj|{ 
and reason taking account of the ci iiditicns without the parlicfv 
pation of the emotions. I’rojectilcs, indeed, were every moment 
expect^ among us, hut they would have been taken in the same 
way. Reason took acce unt of probabilities, and, according to 
the direction of tlic men’s bodies with regard to the line of fire 
from the ships’ guns, I waited to see one man’s leg, another 
man’s shoulder, the top of ain^her man’s head, taken off. 1 
looked for my own body to be cut in tw'o diagonally, from 
the left hip upward, and wondered for a moment what the 
s 'nsation would be. 

AT LAST, BUT -iTOO I.ATE. 

Wc must have remained thus for cig^hl or ten minutes, while 
■the guns fircfl ammunition as in a provii^-ground test for speed. 

I was looking out of the chock, whtn it seemed that wc were 
moving. A range w.is taken on the shore. Yes, the bow 
moved. .Sunk deep, the tide was driving it on and straightening 
us out. My heart sank. ... A great wave of disappointment 
set over me ; it was anguish ns intense as the exultation a few 
minutes before. . . . Socapa station fired two mines, but, alas I 
they miss.''i us. ... I saw with disSBiy that It was no longer 
possible to block completely. 

Only when the great adventure bad failed did the ship 
go down :— * 

The firing,suddenly ceasni. Th: vessel lowered her head 
like a faithful animal, proudly aware of its sacrifice, bowed 
Itelow the surface, and plunged §}rward. ’ ^ 

How the crew was swept into the vortex, howth^ kept 
together and clung to the floating catamaran during the 
hour of darkness between moon-setting and sun-rising, 
and how they finally surrendered to Admiral Cervera him¬ 
self on his steam-launch, is sw^jjr and graphically told. 
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irirCLE SAM AND HIS INDIANS. 

“A Century of Dishonour." 

It i« a sugR^tive coincidence that at the very moment 
the United States are assuming newitsponsibilities 
to subject races and are seeking-to vindicate their humani- 
tatian . purpose in^the ^es of the world, they should have 
developed a new sensitiveness in regard to their treat- 
ment of the subject races long resident among them. 

“ Helen Jackson,^’ says Dr. Lyman Abbotf 'in the N^rth 
American RevUw for December, *' has written the history 
of a hundred , years of our nation’s dealing with the 
Indians under tne title of * A Century of Dishonour.’" 

DR. LYMAN ABBOTT’S REMEDY. 

Dr. Abbott does not repel the charge.. He ascribes the 
bad treatment of the Indian to popular shortsightedness 
and ignorance, not to deliberate injustice ; and pleads tha^ 
it is, after all, hot so bad as Turkey’s treatment of then 
Armenians, Spain’s treatment of the Moors, or England’s^ 
treatment of Ireland. He is very severe on the reserva-” 
tion system. His one specific is— 

Abolish it. Cease to treat the Indian as a red man, and 
treat him as a man. Treat him as we have treated the Poles, 
Huagarians, Italians, Scandinavians. Many of them are no 
better able to take care of themselves than the Indians 1 ... In 
lieu of paternal protection, wbirii does not protect, and free 
rations, which keep him in beggary,‘give him justice and liberty 
and let him take care of himself. 

LET THE RACE VANISH : “THE SOONER THE BETTER.’’ 


Dr. Abbott has a short and easy method with objectors. 
This is his ft^nk reply to the cry :— 

Turn'the Indian loose on ^ the continent and the race will 
disappear 1 Certainly. The sooner the belter. There is no 
more reason why we should endeavour to preserve intact the 
Indian race than the Hungarians, the Poles, or the Italians. 
Americans all, from ocean to ocean, should be the aim of all 
American statesmanship. Let us understand once for all that 
.an infisrior race must either adapt and conform itself to the 
[higher civilisation, wherever the two come in conflict, or else 
die.. This is the law of God, from which there is no appeal. 

THE UNITED STATES NOT PATERNAL. 


This robust faith in laissez faire will scarcely appeal to 
th.e peoples in the newly conquered islands. In me light 
of^American extension in the West and East Indies, 
t^iese words of Dr. Abbott read ominously :— 

An aristocratic government, composed of.imen who have 
inherited political amlity from a long line c' governing ancestry, 
and vdio have been especially trained for that work from boy> 
hood, so that both by inheritance and training they are experts, 
nuy Ml, supposed fitted tA take care of people weaker, more 
%nura^t, or less competent than themselves, though the history 
< 7 <digaiohlc governments docs j|ot render that suppontion free 
from ^ubt. Hut there is nothi^ in either philosophy or history 
to justify the surmise that seventy millions of average men and 
women, most of whom are busy in attending to their own affairs, 
can be expected take care of a people scattered through a 
widely extend' d tmtory—a peimle of social habits and social 
diaracterisdca ent&nly different from their caretakers; nor is it 
.mnch more rational tO'wpect that public servants, elected on 
different issues, for a dmwent purpose, cen render this service 
cffieueatly. Our Government isfound^ on the ptincipleof local 
•etf-gpveniment; that k, on the principle tluft ea^ looiUty is 
'bettte able to take care of its own affairs thmt a|i[y., cinitiral and 
piteiltufl authority is to take care of them. The moment we 
> ftom this principle we introduce n method wholly 

{ unwmkaWc by a dempctjiic ration. 

- Dfi'Abbott believes the pnitted Staites are bbtiad. to 
aiiuiith'■ pelMcftl responsilMlity for Cuba ttpd the 
but holds they are bound only to ** protect 
»ot to “control,* the peoples sndfo they try 
Him of selfilfverament. / < 


Hoig UNCLE Sam PlLLA&eD THE PlLLAGfeRS^ 

In the December Forvfn Mr. Francis £. Leupp, ' 
formeriy of the United States Board of Indian Comims- 
sioners, writes on “ The Protest of the Pillager Indians.* 
He lays bare the causes of the recent outbreak of this 
tribe which lives on the borders of Leech Lake in 
Minnesota. It is a story which no patriotic American 
can read without pain. The first serious grievancj^ was 
that the Government bought from the tribe a tract of 
700,000 acres, on the understanding that another 
and friendly Indian tribe was to be settled on it. This 
other tribe preferred to go elsewhere, and sold the land 
to white settlers and for a sum sixteen times greater 
than the Pillagers bad received. AnothSr gross ii^ustice 
was the procuring of a cession of valuable pne forests by 
all manner of false promises. The timber was to be 
appraised by a special commission—appointed at a heavy 
cost to the tribal purse—and sold at that appraisal, the 
proceeds to go to the pillagei-s. The appraisal might have 
been got for nMhing. It was not only very costly, but it 
was infamously below the truth. Measurements showed, 
for example, 295,000 feat in one case where the appraisal 
estimated 11,000 feet. A third trouble is the shocking 
way in which the white deputy marshals fleece fne 
Indians, piling up immense expenses for Indian prisoners 
and Indian witnesses who are increased adlib,, and taking 
care to pass on to or for the Indian only the smallest 
proportion of the payment due, or even none at all. The 
witness gets back home penniless, famished, rescntfol. 
The next subpoena he refuses to comply with. Arrested, 
he is rescued by his indignant friends. Soldiers are sent. 

A shot is fired. The Indians reply with a volley. The 
“ outbreak” has occurred. 

—AND REWARDS HIS STAyNCH ALLIES. 

Such is the history of this rising. As it happens, these 
Pillagers are Chippewas :— 

The Chippewas, as a tribe, have been from the first the staunch \ 
friends of the white men; and they deserve only kindness at onr | 
hands. The early history of white exploration and settlement 
ill Northern Minnesota and Western Wisconsin teems with 
evidence of the goo<]will of these people, more commonly 
known through the old chronicles as the Ojibways. When the 
Sioux went on th(^ war-path in 1862, and the Government at 
Washington had to divide its attention between the conduct of a 
great war in the South and the peril of a general Indian uprising 
in the North, the Chippewa, resisting the allurements and 1 
defying the threats of the insurgent tribe, remaintfl faithful to ' 
his plages of friendsliip for the pale-face and of loyalty to the 
Great Father. And what have we done to show out appre¬ 
ciation of our red brother’s good conduct ? We have procured 
cessions of bis land under promises never fulfilled; we have 
stripped him of his rich timber in order to provide jobs for a lot 
of irresponsible political heelers ; we have heaped upon his 
tribal treasury a load of debt whick bids &ir to swamp it; and 
we have allowed our law officers to make merchandise of his 
ignorance and childishness under the guise of prosecuting the 
business of our courts. These are thi main features of our 
scheme of compensation. 

Among many intercstii^ papers in Good iFor^ may 
be mentioned Mr. Edmund Gosse’s accofint of his^it to 
Whittier, on a winter’s day, when the poet, was “ snow¬ 
bound"; and Vice-Adnuru Markhai^^ humorous'nar¬ 
rative of a “ Diplomatic Scramble" The unexpected 
resumption of hostilities betvreen Chilian and Peruvian 
troops in 1881 disturbed an ambassadorial dinner with 
showers of baUets puactoated with shells, and the diners 
fied^r thejr lives, irrespective, trf digai^* t*rdecorum. 
the'%diventures of a partieoliuly stout member of the 
Diplomatic Corps the writer ncalls with great^im. 
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THE NORTH SCBtKSWIO QUESTION. 

Prosecution of Df. Delbhuck. * 

On -the last page of the December number of the 
Preussischt yakrbucher. Professor Hans Delbriick, the 
editor, criticising what he believed to be the policy of the 
Prussian Government in expelling Danes from North 
Schleswig, wrote to the following effect 

The recent expulsions from Schleswisf cry out to heaven. 
Wharthf Danes did before the war of 1864, and what aroused 
at that tim: the^moral indignation of the whole German nation, 
ischild’s play compared to the brutality with which we govern 
that country lo-dag. But worse t^ the bnitality which ra ikes 
us an object of detestation to the whole civilised world, is our 
blindness in beliwing that by such means we can achieve 
lasting success in the struggle of nationalities. 

It » with national feelings as with religion. Behind the! 
really religious people arise at once the abominable priesthood t 
.and the zealous hunters of heretics and inquisitors in order to t 
commit their disgracVul acts in the name of the saints. Thus 
national feelings have created here and there among us a sort 
of fanaticism which in its wildness and stubbornness thinks^ 
itself at liberty to trample under foot the laws of humanity, and I 
so does immense harm to that national idea which it intends *' 
to serve. 

”"^’or this frank criticism, disciplinary proceedings are 
being instituted against Dr. Delbriick, and the affair 
promises to be quite a cause cillbre. 

Dr. Delbriick is an interesting personality. Before he 
was twenty-one he was publicly promoted to the rank of 
officer on the field of Gravclotte, and a year or two after 
he became tutor to I’rince Waldemar, brother of the 
German Emperor, and remained in this post till 1879, 
when the young Prince died. From 1884 to 1890 he s.at 
in the Reichstag as a Free Conservative member. The 
Preussische yahrbucker has been in existence over forty 
years. When Dr. Delbriick was first associated with it 
It was as joint editor with Professor Trcitschkc, but since 
the year 1883, or thereabouts, he has been sole editor of 
the review. He is further known to literature as the 
author of *a number of historical and political works. In 
his review he has often criticised fearlessly both the 
Government and his own party, and just three years ago 
a prosecution was institute against him for Ihe-majesti 
(see Review OF Reviews, December, 1^95,?. 514), when, 
strange to tell, it was the same Herr von Kdller (then 
; Minister of the Interior, but now Governor of North 
j Schleswig) with whom he came into collision. 

* It was in 1881 that Dr. Delbriick succeeded Professor 
Trcitschke in the Chair of History at the University of 
Berlin, and it is in connection with this office, the Pro¬ 
fessor of History being in the pay of the State, that 
disciplina^ proceeding!^ arc to bo taken against him for 
the offending paragraph quoted above. The Disciplinar>' 
Court consists of a president and ten assessors, of whom 
seven form a quorum, and there may be an appeal to the 
Jf’russian Ministry—the body which has instituted the 
proceedings 1 The penalty which the Court can impose 
. may be a warning, a censure, or a fine, or the Professor 
may be dismissed from his office. 

In the January number of the Preussische yahrbiichcr 
ftrofcstbr Julius Kaftan contributes an interesting article 
to.^e discussion on the Nohh Schleswig question. He 
is native of North Schleswig himself, and he admits 
that there is a great deal of anti-Prussian agitation in the 
province, but-he could only justify the policy of expulsion 
if Tt .should turn out to be expedient. But it would be 
well, he thinks, if the Prussian Government would make' 

. some spefa just and natural concessions to the Danes, as, 
for instance, some regular instruction in the Danish 


languajge in the national schools. At present, with the 
exception of religpous instruction, which is imparted in 
Danish, only German is used, and the children of Danish 
parents have first to struggle with the aeub language. 

Professor Delbruck follows with a most reasonable 
article. Since he wrote his December criticism he has 
learnt that the policy of expulsion does not proceed from 
the Prussian Government, but from Herr von KBiler, the 
President of the Province ; but this surely should make 
it more difficult to justify the system of administering the 
province. Still, Professor Delbruck admits that, under 
exceptional circumstances, some force may be necessary, 
but he cannot bring his mind to call that a sound policy 
which expels a number of innocent persons for no other 
reason than that they happen to be in the employ of 
agitators. National fanaticism, as on previous occasions, 
is here responsible for a g^eat dem, and one organ 
suggests the usual thing in such cases—Professor 
Delbruck may be in the service of the foreigner. It will 
be interesting to see what comes of this case, which only 
the semi-official organs try to defend. The unanimous 
opinion of the independent press seems to be that the 
prosecution is politically inexpedient. 

•CHI- "” - 

AN AMOLO-GERHAN AGREEMENT 

Suggested uy Dr. von SchAffle. 

The second portion of his Excellency von SchafSe’s 
paper on Germany and Great Britain whiejh appears 
in the December Forum is less fantastic than the first. 
In the November number the writer had found in the 
Armenian atrocity agitation,a hypocritigifl endeavour 
of Great Britain to force Germany into war with Russia 
for sinister British ends. He now strongly maintains the 
solidarity of British and Gennan interests both in the 
Old World and the Now, and suggests his policy for 
vindicating that solidarity against Russia, whom he 
persists in regarding as the common enemy. He says :— 
Both nations are equally concerned in guarding against the 
universal dominion of Russia in the Old World ; and both 
should pursue such a policy as would avoid a general clash of 
arras. This will be jiossible if England and the Powers of 
Central Europ; stand jireparcd to assert their tremendous 
superiority by throwing into the balance the greatest army and 
the greatest navy in the world, to the end that the peace of the 
world may be preserved. 

The great l,and-Powcr of those Continental States whose 
future is also menaced by the supremacy of Russia must stand 
by the side of England to guard against usurjialions on the 
piirt of Russia. Moretiver, the fleets of the i’riple Alliance 
would be a very valu;d)le aid to England in that naval battle 
with Russia wl'.ich may possibly have to be fought before 
Alexandria in order tliat the neutrality of the Suez Canal may 
be maintained. 

IN THE EAST : “ OPEN DOORS.” 

Proceeding to the terms on which such an agreement 
could be based, the writer sketches first his Oriental 
and then his Occidental policy :— 

The Oriental interests of both nations are identical. In my 
opinion a positive Anglo-German Oriental policy may hi 
formulated as follows; The ^ual right of all nations to con¬ 
duct intercourse with all Asiatic countries now under European 
guardianship excepting such only as have already become 
colonies of in(Jividual States, or, to use the words of Lord 
Salisbury, “ the policy of open doors.” It only remains for all 
parties concerned to accept one and the same definition of the 
term. England would have to advocate such a policy not only 
in Western Asia, but in Eastern Asians well. Tlie privilege 
of “open doors” would have to be extended to all nations, 
including Russia, France, and North America .... All Ihe 
great sea-p.assages of the world, nof only the Suez Canal, but 
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a}ip fh9 Bosphorus and the DarduwU^ «ecoidiiig to the 
{voceediags of the Snes ConTeatkb would have,. 
to remain neutral avenues, affording free passi^ to all naval 
and m erehant in times of peaceas wi^ «s ei war. Safe 
harbours, scivine os ^ntt d'agpwf of trade tmd as stations for 
fleets, not <»>lv m the East^ Mediterranean but in Eastern 
Asia as well, mould be conceded to every nation,—harbows fri 
the Mediterranean to Russia, and sdso to Germany, should the , 
latter demand them. 

Ilie policy of aimexation in particnlar cases, as in Tunu, 
Madagaisatr, and Ton>King, would have to be discontinued in 
China, Korea, Mesopotamia, • and Asia Minor; while the 
principles (it die Congo Act should be extended to these 
territnies. All the Powers should be placed in a position to 
to dte ground the first who violates the policy of inter- 
natkmal panty, whether it be upon the Bosphorus, the Sues 
Caiud, or in Chimt- 

This would give England the opportunity she seeks in ' 
the Far East, and Gerrnaay her chance in the Near East. 
Both Posrers are opposed to allowing Asia, East or West, 
to become the exclusive markets of France and Russia. 

IN THE vnsaf : A CIOANTIC FAIR TRADE UNION. f 
As counterpart to this Oriental policy, the writer’ 
propounds a rather .bold proposal for the Occident:— 
Tnfere ore no two groups or States in the Occident whose 
, eon^mt interests are more closely identified with a mutuil 
rmmtnereiM policy than England, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the following politically and econot^cally closely related 
States; vis., Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and, perhaps, also the Balkan States 
and Ronmania .... If it be possible, in a political and 
commercial ^sense, to draw a belt around England and the 
Central European group«from London and Glasgow to . 
' Constantinople and Salonica, such a belt should be drawn . . . 

A harmonious policy of Fair Trade, founded upon treaties not 
Soriottsly interfering frith the autonomy of the separate States 
coi^tttting tite parties to the contract, would create a powerful 
-and effectual weapon against the brutal Frohibition of any third 
State or group of States. 

ANGLO-GERMAN VERSUS FAN-BRITANNIC. 

The writer ackiK»ledges that to this policy Agrarianism 
runs counter in Germany and the “Greater Britain” 
movement in England: “ the question at issue is 
whether Fair Trade is to be instituted in union with 
Centred Europe or in the form of an exclusive Inter-. 
British Customs Union in every part of the world.” He 
admits'too that the German has a deeper interest in his 
, Fnir .IVade policy than Great Britam. Pending the— 
inevitable as he regards it—inde endent development of 
^e British Colonim, be grants that “ an exclusive com¬ 
mercial policy bn the part of the entire British Empire 
wuuld possibly give the English a consideralde advantage 
fi|r halj a centu^ ; but Gmnnany’s export trade would be 
vreariy injured in consejluence.” .,Bat he ends with the 
conitearion i--^' . / , 

Adapting the words of Von Bfilow, I dtould say; Unless 
Gennany Great Britain during the approaching century 
Teafiaeine miiesrity Ot Handlt^ side by ride tn the sunshine, in 
union iritk4dl ririliaed nadona, they wSt, in the twenty-first 
centuty, find menariyas placi^ in the riiadbw. 

The atteiriion no# focussed Cfa>Ra lends special 


TfiE ESXT UMS IH €AFE-fO«0A18O CHAIN. 

Sxm Prospects 0f4^E Tanganviea RailWav. 

Mr. Lionel Dbclb ^aws an inviting picture the 
JPifr/HigAtfy of 'the prospects before the Tanganyika 
Rulway. He is quite wdUng to let Gennany mive 
Zanribu, provided that this milway is built irithout 
delay. So far the Germans have done little or nmhing 
with their 400,000 square miles in East Africa. Their' 
land, except by sea and lake-side, is poor and frithout 
minerals. Then be asks .*—9 

If such is the case, what will be the use of a line from Bala- 
w^o to Lake Tan^nylkfil Here the conditions are vastly 
, different. To begin with, the proposed line will cross regions 
rich in coals, rich in minerals, admirably adapted to agriculture, 
-suitable to the cultivation of coffee, sugar, and tobacco; it will 
cross the Zambssi, that magnificent waterway which will bring 
to the railway goods and produce from the West, which cannot 
now be forwarded to the coast on acc junJ of the heavy cost of 
porterage over the one hundred smd fifty miles which separate 
the up"er from the lower Zambesi, whose navigation is inter¬ 
rupted 1 ^ 4he Kebra Becca rapids. The Tan^nyika Railway 
will, as 1 will show, open new markets and carry to the South 
scores of thciusands of those magnificent Wanyamwezi labourers 
I described just now—men who will be delighted to come and 
work for wages they never dreamt of; men whose labou. ie 
urgently needed in the South, and who will return to their 
cejuntry loaded with British goods purchased with their earnings, 
and whose advent will solve that great problem of finding reliable 
nativd'Lbour for South Africa. 

“ MOUNTAINS OF SOLID IRON,” 

With this objective before him, the writer proceeds to 
unfold the scheme :— 

Mr. Rhodes proposes to extend, first, the Bulawayo line in a 
north-eastern direction, as far as Gwelo (loo miles from Bula¬ 
wayo and 160 miles from Fort Salisbury). Thence it.w.uld 
take a bend and run almost due north along the valley of the 
Sanyati river as far as the Kariba gorge of the Zambesi (about 
2 $o miles). Crossing the Zambesi oyer the gorge the railway 
would then run as far as Lake Tanganyika (abont jpo miles) 
through the country lying between Lake Bangwej^ and Lake 
Ny|wa. The total length of the proposed extrasion woulcl 
rihetefore be about 900 miles. 

Mr. Declc confidently anticipates that “ Northern 
Rhodesia and British Central Africa will, with cheap 
transport, soon be able to compete with Sumatra, Manilla, 
and ,India as tobacco-producing centres.” Moreover, 
“ almost ev^ square mile of land, north and south of 
the Zambesi, contains iron' ore, and in some place 
regular mountains of solid iron are to be found.” 

CHEAP AT TWO MILLIONS. 

That the line will pay, the writer argues by comparing- 
the present and prospective cost of transportation. Now- 
goods going from Chindi by Nyasa cost for overland 
transit £45 per ton,, Then by rail from Cape Town £is 
per ton. Now third<las8 passengers from London the 
Chindi-Nyasa route must pay £yo per head and spend 
sixty days on the entire jiifrirj:^. From London, and by 
the new radway from Cape Town, the cost .would be¬ 
little over £20 and-the time twenty-four days:— .f 

The soccea whirii,luis crowned (he B^cfauanala&d Railway 
will follow tbs .Tan^yika «t^on. . It fa, calculated (hat 


4 


imtenst to Arnold Fosterii' vl^cious account of ' /ftobo,<ioo!*^,be r«qaw^ to build .the Iiiiie,«B4.tf, as suggested 
ip^ese Festivals in the tanuary Ifyme. She Govetam^ giv^ its guarantee, 

.inetitiohs a carious custom ..Rt the ^ taxpayeKyng^ 


"Ti» 

rabbit,a| bidwing « ti>» ^ fa atiU luore peqfasaty'to consoHdate^eat 
spots Britak’s African Empfre thait'eifrt frui the Uganda. Railway. 
»rih4^mnoiiHf fece sugggest the idea bf r on its Jjik bmeot least, fri« Tanasiwilta liaefrifrpitato 
hind ligs|t«iodiftg nee m a mortar,”-ttaffieteriavea. V- •v-.v.-.-.t-'■ 
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UASKltTSM *M^ SESff Wt A CTCLISJ. 

Mr. John Poster Fraser, having rolled round the 
world o^n his liaachine, so far as seas permit, has now 
arrivied in the soher and dignified pages of the CotUem- 
porwy kmiew. ■ His “impressions of a world-wanderer ” 
make a very clever and racy bit of satire. There is just 
enough good humour and moral anger to save the 
satire from sinking into cynicism. 

• THE ANGM)-IN»I‘aN CASTK. 

What he rqjorts is certainly far from raising one’s 
^iew of the English-speaking man over sea. He is 
especially hartf on the Anglo< 4 ndian :— 

Social stih-w%lking is only pursued as an art in India. Vet' 
it is no.t artistic. I fancy it must be disagreeable, and that is 
why, after a limits study of the Anglo-ln^on, I give tlianks to 
heaven that there is no room for me to be ambitious. I saw 
different kinds of stilts in India. The military stilts are tall 
and unending. The ciStI stilts are not so tall, but are very 
jealous of thd military stilts. Then there are the common stilts, 
made by folks commercially engaged, rather rickety, and the 
cause of many a fall. If ever 1 go to India it will h.ave to b ^ as. 
Viceroy or Commander-in Chief of the Forces. ... | 

As a casual looker-on the impression I got in India was that! 
^.^^erybody was anxious to dazzle every one cls^ with his own\ 
magnificent dignity. So the rambling Philistine like mysdf 
may be pardon^ the sniper that flutters in the sleeve. There 
is no cohesion among Englishmen in India except caste cohesion.' 

The Britisher abroad is an arrogant person and the arroganc * 
of the Anglo-Indian is stuioendous. As 1 am a Britisher, I 
suppose I am arrogant, and I daresay if I were a well-trainidj 
Anglo-Indian my arrogance would be insufferable. 

“ REMARKS AHOUT NIGGERS " BEFORE A HINDU. 

Hindus are not necessarily vulgar animals. I believe some of 
them have English degrees and may be said to be more cultured 

I than a good many of their English rulers. Some of them I 
would even call gentlemen. But 1 have heard subalt ‘ms 
deliberately make objectionable remarks about niggrr* in a 
Hindu's presence. Then I have heard wonder expressed Ihalf 
the natives of India do not love the British. 

■ CONCUBINE VERSUS WIPE. 

He tells of a Hindu lawyer, highly educated and aj 
philanthropist, who married the daughter of a well-known ' 
public man in London. His wife was “ cut ” by the ‘i 
English in India. He touches on ai\pther phase of the j 
same question ;— # 

In India and Burma, more especially in Burma, many any 
official is well known to keep one or two’native girls as concu-i 
bines. There is no hiding the fact; no attempt is made to keep’ 
it secret; his chiefs wife knows perfectly well all about the^ 
ntinagt. Never a door is closed to him. He dines out, flirls ' 
with young English girls from home, maybe marries one of 
them. All is in strict order. But let him fall in love with a 
native woman, honourably, sincerely. Let him be so foolish as to 
|i marryherinlteadofmakingherhisconcubinc—what happens? Go 
11 to Burma, paarticularly, and find out. Is not every door slammed 
' \ in his face, and his name wiped from every visiting list ? Why! 

^ - • THE EURASIAN PROBLEM. 

Mr. Fraser predicts that the Eurasian population, 
rapidly increasii^ hs it is, will one day prove a serious 
problem for the statesman. Be the Eurasian possessed 
is awer so much English blood, husband even of an 

f nglish wife, he is refused name of Englishman ;— 

^ He' may be fair of countenance; yet he is called a ni^er, and 
his cl^ren will bs called niggers. He finds himself me pariah 
^ Inditii: Sneered at, eaUed to his face “ a damned half-breed,” 
glrett because of lus birth, he feels the iron heel of 

caste mif^;iwvagely into his sont. 

' ■ '''' TREATY PORT WOMAN.” 

^ ^o^h dblk at the treaty ports in China the 
WWfld Rgchderer * haia* r«y 1 ow opinion. Their passion 


is social distinction. The men are leisnndy, not to say 
idle, in l^inras. But “ thh treaty port woman ” is at the 
bottom m the mischief. “She affects tiie airs of a 
marchioness,” and her extravagance cenPesponds :— 

I have been in many countries and among many peoples' but \ 
die treaty port resident—full of warm aim genial hospitality \ 
though he or she may be—is the most ffippaat, trashy, and I 
ill-read person in the world. 

“EARTH’S SUPREMEST SNOB.” 

The reader is now ready for Mr. Fraser’s genH-altsa- 
tion :— 

The Englishman, when he gets away from his own diores, is m 
inclined to develop with an extraordinary rapidity into the earth's 
supremest snob. It’s a sad confession. Our overbearing 
manner on the Continent has passed into a proverb. We seem 
to have been suckled ou national egotism. And the bad side of 
llwt egotism comes out more particularly when we have to deal 
with Eastern nations. The mere fact of coming in contact with 
natives deteriorates the man, and especially the woman, and , 
they cloak themselves in a robe of wooden dignity that would ' ‘ 
be ridiculous in England. 

AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 

The cyclist seems to find kindred traits in our American 
kin. He declares that neither in the Eastern nor in the 
Pacific States, but in the Middle West, do you find the 
American, “such as we think we know him—the pushing, 
loud-tongupd, boastful, illiterate, buy-you-up American”:— 

The citizen of the E^public, speaking of him in the mass, does 
not love the Englishman. Here in Ixindon we hear much 
about the Anglo-American alliance, an alliance founded on 
kinship, religion, like sympathies. But the American—^not the 
statesman, nor the writer in tjje newspapers,, But th* average 
ordinary sort of man who goes to make up nine out of every ton 
persons you meet in the slreets—has his views. I talked with 
hundreds of men right across the States. The general idea was || 
this: “Yes, it wo uldbe a good thing for you English, but we’v e n 
got n othing to gain. T'i'e can Talse care bi ourselves ana ycfi ’* 
Ciin^~“Yoti want our help. As we are at w-ar with Spain the 
Ki^lish are taking advantage of the moment to force an alliance. , 
You know we are the principal nation on the face of this earth ; iJ 
we lick you in everything ; we’ve licked you in war; and yon 
want to keep on the best side of us.” This, is the way the 
ordinary American regards any arrangement to diplomatically 
bind the two countries together. It is nothing but an endeavour 
on the part of crumbling and decrepit England to seek shelti r 
under the arm of Uncle Sam. 

One hears much about the alertness of the American com- 
merical man; but he is not nearly so alert as our own commercial 
man and he falls far short of him in shrewdness. The reason 
the American seems mewe successful is that he makes a greater 
noise over it; instead of calculation he is given to bluff, and 
above all he is a gambler. Fortunes are built up in England. 

In America they are won at the hazard. 

PEERS AND A KING AT WASHINGTON ! 

The writer has no mercy on the standing American 
inconsistency of ridiculing aristocracy and yet grovelling 
before any and every aristocrat:— 

A poor Persian girl never grovelled more dumfoundedly under 
the smile of a Shah than Chicago grov.lled in the reflected glory * 
of one of her daughters being the wife ot an English peer [ 
appointed to rule over the Indian Empire. 

Mr. Fraser hazards a prophecy ;— 

I do hope t« read in a Chicago paper, ere 1 have finished my 
little strut in the world, that America has a House of Peers of 
its own, and*that the Earl of Milwaukee and the Marquis of 
Wabash have been staying at Blackpool, and honoured Mrs. 
Jones by taking afternoon tea. Nay—and in no frivolity I s;iy 
It—I should not be surprised if, some day, Americans went » 
be^ng to the European Courts askit^ for some prince to b.' 
spared whom they can place upon a throne on the Capitol ateps 
• at Washington, encircle his wow writh a crown of gold, and j 
grow hoarse with shouting “ Long live the King I.” 
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m PKESS AS THE PATH TO PUBliC OFFICE. 
Trumak PE Weese, of' the editorial of the 
Ckkan Times-Herald^ writes in the Decemtm Forum 
on ^journalisnf: its Rewards and its Opportunities.’'. 
He strongly opposes the idea that his profession offers 
no career for educated young men desiring an indepen¬ 
dent old age. Me argues that |oumalism, open to 
anybody, cannot be compand with callings like 
medicine, lar^, the pulpit, which require special tech¬ 
nical preparation. ' 

NO QUALtEICATIONS REQUIRED, 

The contrast he draws seems to suggest an opinion 
that similar safeguards might be exacteid from would-be 
pressinen :— 

The State Imposes no conditions of scholastic attainment or 
technical knowledge upon the practice of journalism. The man 
tdio assumes the respondbility of moulding public opinion, of - 
measuring the capacities of msn, of discussing the problems of ; 
statecraft, science, society, or religion, recognises no statutory 
restraints except the law of libel,—and even this can safely be 
disregarded in many States by journalists of no financial 
responsibili^. The State requires no certification of moral or 
mental equipment for the practice of a profession which is 
capable of doing more harm to society and the State than any 
othin calling in the whole wide range of human endeavour. A 
newspaper writer is not requirra, as a safeguard against 
mdsoni^ <x polluting the b^y politic, to graduate as a 
Doctor m Journalism. 

A STCTPING-STONE TO BKTrER-PAID CALLINGS 
The career of the journalist is not to be judged by the 
stipend Jte cafl ^ommand :~ 

CmUinly no sane man enters journalism expecting to hequire 
a competency'through the salary which he may command. The 
I salary of tlie managing editor of the largest daily paper in 
[ America will not enable him to acquire property or provide 
anlnst the future to any cmisiderable extent. The same is tru: 
<a nearly all other salaried positions. The possibilities of such a 
profesuon must not be measured by the contents of the pay- 
envelope. In my opinion, the most attractive fields of pnifitable 
usefulness opsn^ up by the pursuit of journalism are politics 
and tbe buansss of publuhing. 

JOUaKALtSM A SCaOOUNG IN POLITICS. 

The profeuion of journalism reqiures extended knowledge of 


student of national issues and party politics. He need not 
alwidoh the profession of journalism to enter a public service 
for whii^ years of study and training have pre-eminently fitted 
him. Ftollt^ and journalism go together; they are inseparable. 
... An a matter of fret, the average journalist is better ntted for 
the pmhe service than the representative of any other profession, 

PRESSMEN AS SXA||pMEN IN FRANCE 
}durasJi«t$ axt, Hie writer show^ asking an increasing 
share in the prizes of office• 

Nearly every JPxeachman enunent in civil life since the 
Revolutton beg# his career, by writing for the press. Thiers, 
dnizot, and Uambetta were among the more notable French 
joumafiSts who o^eved distinction ui politics. 

—AND IN THE UNITED STATES, 

ftut^process has been less marked W America, but,.says 

ffidAd^idetratlon of President Harriwa htoUi^ - into ^ ‘ 
Fed^b^ senrike a larger number of ttaiued and adebmUiibed 
jgniilMtftlii. ffian any preens Administration p ta»& the Aumijus* 
tfadbawTweAdent MclQnley has evidenced an eq^ly gwerous 
reeoiiiPMt- • f . Although the present AdBuaistsnianis JQol.yet 
two ffe^^edd, -the nuraba of journalists drafted, into exeentiye, 
mmudar ppsukms is alreaite large, -.Aaiotfg 
tbrna t leeall ^ fdlowing; Charles Rmory ^thj, Pioetn#mMo 


General; Perry S. Heath, First Assistant Post master-General; 
j. L. Bristow, Fourth Assistant Poslmaster-Ceneral; Frank H. 
Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; George ,E. 
Roberts, Director of the Mint; J. £. Wilkie, Chief of Secret 
Service* Wilbur F. Wakeman, Appraiser, New York; John 
K. Gowdy, Consul-General, Paris; Col. Chas. Page Biyan, 
Minister to Brazil.... John May, Secretary of State; Henry 
A. Castle, Auditor, Post-Office Department; and William Penn 
Nixon, Collector of the Port of Chicago. 

IN THE HUMBLER OFFICES, 

1 have no mmns at hand of ascertaining the number of 
journalists and newspaper writers who have been appointed 
postmasters under the prcselt|f Administratioi^; but the First 
,.Aasistant Po.slmastcr-GeneraI mimatrs that there are from three 
’ to five thousand. In second- and third-class offices, at least one- 
half of the postmasters arc newspaper men. After an experience 
of more tlmn twenty-seven years in the iiews^per business, and 
, after having closely watched through twenty years of his life 
' (about fifteen of which were spent at the national capital) the 
; careers of many journalists, Mr. Perry S.*Hcalh, the present 
First Assi'»ant Postmaster-General, gives it as life opinion that 
“ no man can rise higher through any channel than through the 
channels of journalism.” 

The writer mentions a great number of Congressmen 
, who rose to their present positions through journalism. 

!' PERSONAI.ITF ON THE PRESS. 

^ Passing to the second career most open to the journalist 
—that of oublisher—the writer denies the common con- 
; tention that literary service on the press disqualifies for 
success in the commercial branches. “The man who 
'writes should assert himself,”—as the ego of the con- 
, cern :— 

We need a renaissance of the old-time Juuraalisni, which was 
the clarion voice of vigorous personality. Impersonalism means 
irresponsible joutnalism. Irresponsible newspaper writing 
] means decadence of power and the gradual decline of a pro¬ 
fession that should be paramount in its range of influence over j 
;all human endeavour. Every editorial and every article in a I 
‘newspaper should be signed by the writer. 

The writer ends his paper thus :— , 

We must survey the opportunities and rewards of journalism 
from a higher point of view than the weekly pay-roll. In the 
scope of its activities ; in the expanse of its ncld of political 
attainment; in the richness of those compenrations that come 
from a realmtion of the power to exalt virtue, to uncover 
' hypocrisy, to expose fraud, to redress wrong, to promote justice, 
to encourage high thinking, and to tonch humanity in all its 
impulses, aspirations, and achievements, _ the profession of 
journalism is incomparable among the vocations of men. 

The Progress of Canada. 

From Confederarion (in 1868) to the Diamond Jubilee 
(in 1897) stretches a pm-iod during which Canada ha» 

, made extraordinary advance. Here are the figures 
i quoted in the Natioml Revival from the Canadian 
Oasette, which culls them from the Statistical Year Book 
of the Dominion:— • 


Revenua ■•V 

Expenditure . 

Postage 

No, of Offices 
No. of Letters 
Kp. of Netrapapers.. 


ChsttMed Bsniks 

EltUuip Ct^Aal ... 

AyM, ... . 

pMt Office Saviagt Basks i— ' 

1 No. ,(« mootht to Jane joth, tSSS)^ 

Nc-vf Dwositers.., ■ .' 

BManem (June setk] ... ‘ ... 


3,6^ ... 

>8,100,000 I *** 

t8,8Aa,ood' eee 
, H| 9 D 9 

130,189,048 
S77^8ra,«7 - 
8 ; 3 , 7 *a, 84 r ••• 

t«n« ••• 
S» 4 .s 88 .» 


>897. 

•37,889,778 

•38,349,780 

9,191 
>83,830,000 
. 97.»S4i97® 
t» 9 ,at 8,609 

•* 37 , 95 , 053 . 

>6,550 

4- 

..•«*. 949,538 

| 33 S.^.ito 

•»47,7«»»*o 

779 
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I THE GOSPEL OF CHEjytJ^N^SS. 

[ , Evanoeust : Max CTReix. 

The first of what we hope may be a series of “ Studies 
in Cheerfulness " is contrmuted by Max O’Rell to the 
December number of the North American Review. He 
bejpns;— 

In our family life, hi France, we preach a delightful philosophy, 
c pjeach the gospel, the duty, of cheerfulntss. 

He laments that this gospel is not usually taught in 
Ejngland. Anglo-Saxons find life very serious and often 
wry sad. He goes on :— • 

The world has never been Sfiproved by scoldings. Jfsli 
Billing; and Art^us Ward have been greater benefactors of 
ma^ind than Thomas Carlyle. 

“ THERE IS A* HAPPY LAND ” NOT “ FAR AWAY.” 




With patriotic idealism the writer refers us to his own 
countiymen as masters in the art of moderation and 
contentment It must be a happy land indeed just 
across the Channel, according to all that Max O’Rell 
says :— 

To us French the world is not at all sad. We preach 
moderation, calmness, and toh-ratiou in order that wo may be 
^itteerful. ... If there is .something which is bound to strike the 
foreigner who pays France a visit, it is the cheerfulness written 
on the facts of the people. There is, pervading the whole 
country, an air of contentment and happiness that com; s from 
the satisfaction of aims that are attainable because they are not 
too high. Most Frenchmen work to secure the comforts of 
life, mattrial and intellectual. When they have attained that 
object, they knock off work and take life easy. Very few 
indeed run after wealth ; practically mme do outside of Paris. 
The race after wealth, w'ith its suppression of any more desires, 
kills cheerfulness. 

Thanks to their artistic temperament, the French arc able 
always to look at the bright side of things and see their Ix'auty. 

. . . Away, they cry . . . away with the man who is not 
cheerful, who is not grateful to CJod that he is allowc<l to 
breathe the perfume of flowers, to enjoy the hallowed joy of a 
pure woniipi's love, to hear the prattle of children, the sounds 
of Beethoven’s symphonies, to set his eyes on R^hacl’s pictures, 
to contemplate the glorious beauty of nature. The world is full 
of joy, full of beauty, and we want the great thinkers to make 
as discover it. 

“ WK TAKE OUR WOMEN EVEI^^ WHERE.” 

One of the secrets of French happiness is the domestic 
ascendency of woman. Perhaps with an implied fling at 
Comte’s domestic trinity. Max O’Rcll declares that the 
Frenchman—“ easy-going, good-tempered man ”—has 
been, is, or is going to be “under the government of 
three generations of women "—smother, wife, daughter— 
“ and he enjoys every one of them.” “ He is master in 
all the great questions of life, but his conduct in all the 
details of everyday life is on the principle of the rule of 
Club-life has thus no roots in French life. “ We 
take our women everywhere.” The writer rejoices that 
in French cities they can be taken eveiywhere. “ Our 
streets are clean, attractive, chTOrful.” He can take his 
ladies for a stroll afl;er theatre in the streets of Paris or 
New York. But “ in London ... I have to see that the 
carnage is brought right opposite the door, that I may 
push my ladies inside and take them home like 
cri|»inau, to spare them a minute’s sight of'the London 
West End nighte." The wriler declares, on the testi¬ 
mony of a manager, that the really low places of “ gay 
Pai^ ” n^ld have to shut up shop but for their English 
^4 Ara«ican patrons. Such places are noted for their 
lack of French cheerfulness 

take oni pleasures gaily* On Sundays, the masses 
of the French j^ple throng to beat good music under the 
trees of our ||;ubuc ^dens, or crowd the museums to behold the 


m;mterpieccs of all the schools of the world. Then thi^ sit and 
partake of refreshments that never iaetsiate. Our public resorU 
are free from swearit^, free from drunkards. The masses 
of the people indulge in their pleasures in a«6pirit of modera¬ 
tion. They are gay without being riotous. Tbey are truly 
cheerful. • 

“the happiest MAN IN THE WORLD.” 

The writer generalises freely :— 

The more nations I make the acquaintance of, the mote deeply 
confirmed I get in this conviction, that the Frenchman, with all 
his faults and shortcomings, is the happiest man in the world . . . 
It is among the masses in France that, after all, I find the 
greatest amount of happiness. The Frenchman is a cheerful 
philosopher, lie knows l>est of all how to live and enjoy life. 
Moderate in all his habits, he partakes of all the good things that 
Nature has placed at his disposal without ever making a fool of 
himself. He understands temperance in the true acceptation of 
the word, which means, not total abstinence, but moderation. 
When you say that a country has a temperate climate, you do 
not mean that it has no climate at all; you mean that it has a 
climate which is neither too hut nor too cbld. We have no 
tectolr !ers, because wc practically have no drunkards. 

THE FRENCH WORKING MAN. 

The Frenchman is badly governed; he is a bad politician, 
and a worse Rcimblican ; but, if he can envy the public life of 
most Isuronean nations, they, in turn, can envy his private life. 
The French working man goes to the theatre and can be heard 
humming operatic airs; he knows every picture that is to be 
found in the Louvre Museum; he is an artist, who can impart 
to his work that artistic feeling which is the result of several 
generations that have beheld the national works of art and have 
learned, not only that they are beautiful, but why. they are 
beautiful. , , * , 

The masses of the French people live well and enjoy luxuries 
that are unknown to the corresponding classes in England, in 
spite of their P'ree-trade. 

HAl’l’INESS AXn BUSINESS. 

The Frenchman will never allow even buriness to interfere 
with his happiness. His comfort, and that of his wife and 
family, arc his first consideration. Money-making is not for 
him an end, but only the means to an end, comfort and 
happiness. 

Max O’Rcll effectively contrasts two pictures : a young 
Chicago man, possessed of twenty millions, a palace of a 
home, a beautiful wife, and “ the loveliest little girl" for 
daughter, who had no time to tell the child stories, and 
died of a disease “ that starts from the top of the head 
and takes from two to three years to kill you in a lunatic 
asylum,” and a prosperous French hatter m St. Malo who 
could not serve the writer with what he wanted until, 
first, he had finished dinner ; second, had been to his 
club; and third, had ended his game at dominoes; 
whereat Max O’Rcll was delighted. “This man has 
solved the great problem, the only problem of life— 
happiness.” This lively homily on cheerfulness con¬ 
cludes :— 

Be cheerful, spend your life in returning thanks that you are 
alive. Rejoice, be happy, make as many people happy as you 
can. Live well, and live Jong. You will never have another 
chance. 

The Australian girl — “ a Daughter of Greater Britain * 
—is sketched* by Mrs. Campbell Pracd in ,the GirTr 
Realm. The* chief fault found with our town-sisters at 
the Antipodes is their over-eagerness to we the manners 
and frishions of the home country, ^e Australian 
appears to best advantage as “ Gul of the Bush,” who 
however far in the Wilds is herself, active, fearless, 
capable, yet with a knack of refinement., Marie B^oc 
sketches the Queen’s favourite grandchild—Princess Eva 
of Battenberg. 
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NBP AND EASir CUBi; FP& Cf^imFflQN. 

Ms, James Artuus CissbN cmtribu^ to the 
IHmgUmth Century “a perthnai exp^ence” of “the 
ohen-air cure ctf. consuxnptjen." In 1^5 he had com¬ 
pletely broken down, eighteen mohths later he was 


the whole It is possible to cure htte, on the spot, 

almost 4 U th#«^yple df this country who are ul of phthisl|| 
Why, then, are sanatoria not erected at once to cure i^e nuadrens 
of thousands of those who are ill, and who have not the means 
to go abroad—hundreds of thousands who are as certainly 
doomed to death* as if they were already under the sod, , if seme 


^BnpWed by two doctSrs^tp ^ «pfcring from acute S;r^”benJraTo»^ 


Dr. Walther will take no more than forty 
patients, feeling it impossible to overlook more. 


to 


fifty 

k 


phthisis. After three months' milk diet in Ireland, he 
went to Nordrach, in the Black Forest, where the new 
treatment is followed, and spent three and a half months 
there. He returned home quite cured, having increased 
his wdght from 9 st. 12 lbs. to 12 st. 8 lbs., and his che$t 
measuremeqtbyfiinches. He has been three years at work 
since, and is better now than when he returned, Mr. 

Norirf? rs «f imp-ovins 5. f «b|j, ,o,jd»g:. 

S,n Black FoL. G^V. ' 

T PLENTY OF FOOD. V former ace -»ot-ekBtc rs. In some wr^ it is surprising, 

Of Dr. Walther’s treatment the principal features are f in view oi tlje wml-Eiiown independence and self-reliance 


FRENCH WOMEN AS GO<OPERATORS. 

In the first December iRimbcr of the'/ievue des Deux 
Mmdes M. d’Haussonville has an inte^’csting paper on 


three 

(1) Ouerifeetlinz>-^'Ot, Walther holds that there can be no 
cure without weq^Tgainidg. He . . . stuffs his p.ttients to 
their utmost capaaty. 4 t is amazing the amount one can eat 
when £(wced to it—twice or three times as much as one would 
fod inclined to eat. There is no harshness used, but somehow 
the Doctor js able to make every one eat the amount necessary. 
The food is of ordinary kinds., . . Every one gains weight. . . , 
This over-feeding' causes no ill effects. ... As the weight 
increases, the patient begins to feel more fit. . . . The cough 
leaves him after the first few weeks. . . . The meals are at long 
intervals and there are no snacks allowed between whiles. 
Breakfimt ht eight, dinner at one, and supper at seven o’clock. 

. . , No mediciass are ever given. 

* PLENTY OF KEST. 

(2) Kegulathn of the amount of exertion and rest. —Dr, W alther 
gim great attention to tlfis matter of regulating tlie amount of 
<exertion, for he says that mere consumptives kill themselves by 

' doing too much than in any other way. Each patient has to 
take his temperature, by the rectum, four tim^s every day, ani 
(to note it on a diart. The Doctor visits him three times a day, 
^d con tell at a glance firom the temperature chart if the patient 
lis doing as Im ou^t, and instructs him accordingly: whether he 
is to be in bed, to lie on his couch, to sit outside, or to go a long 
enr a short walk. 

PLENTY OF FRESH AIR. 

' <»r—-From the m)ment of aarival until leaving 

'iNoS^ach the patient never breathes on breath of any but the 
tBorest nir, as Nordrach is in the Black Forest, at an elevation of 
i,|go feet, sarroundedy)y trees, and a long way off from a town 
(U'.ev^U et;village. The casreaent windows of the sanatoria are 
k^ ivlde open day and ni^, wkrter and summer, and in soma 
iintiiaces the udndows hre ttflcen completely out of the frames. 
Thus it is mmedcally an out-door 1 % the patient lives con- 
tUrttOiusly, »(ne is therefore ho dangtsr of dills on going out 
in any l&d otwehther or at any hour, as the temperature within 
and without 

FoM, resi^li^.: thesffhomhly.remedies have sent back 
“hopeless' cm^mptiyes*’ so .htalnrart as hardly to be 
recognised by their friends, . 

: - ' . QUITE FEASIBLE IN lH|Ui |p6m^ 

* Tl»ere is no peculiar charm in l^e Uifiirdmch air. The 
writff.,»(ijrej- ■ ■ ", •. ■ , 4 ;,, . 

,: lenAnAXw. Walther if he thought hk aw*tett:qMAdlin parried 
osi^sMIth hope .of sttccs|i in this country.. H* .ft 

1w.,ieorked'here-quite as wdl os at NoedaiOh| or as'hi the 
lSft|P|(i(fte|ais: tlmtaU that was requiredwqsapMMcnfherepure 
» bO' wd, fttuated well away &om..'ai itown^’-nt h fidr 
And ftu): man to see that the sost^ hntt- ^perly 
^<hd;i < ;S:hik «ow ixmvinced that BSk.ds porfo(([fy.tnifii 
r-no^Uhg'elpe is .heeded. , yAhfi'pfoietite i^'Of 



of the average Frenchwoman, to find that co-operation 
has made such great strides, but M, d’Haussonville does 
not think so, for he excuses the much greater proportion 
of men in the French Co-operative Societies by ^hc 

! >lea that the wages of the women are generally so 
ow; certainly 418,227 women, as compared with 114,758 
men, is --ot a bad proportion, considering the circum¬ 
stances. M. d’Haussonville explains that French Co¬ 
operative Societies are divided into three classes : first, 
those of recognised public utility (a very small number); 
secondly, societies approved by the Minister of th-* 
Interior; thirdly, the societies authorised by the 
Prefect of Police in Paris, or the Prefects of the Depart¬ 
ments in the country. Of these three he deals only 
with the second class ; in this class there arc 5,326 
societies composed entirely of men, 2,143 composed of 
men and women, and 227 composed of women alone. 
The cock and hen societies include 133,425 women, 
while the exclusively hen societies numbf^ 29,993, 
making a total of 163,418 women co-operators in the 
societies approved by the Minister of the Interior. 
M. d’Haussonvillc fortW limits his inquiry to these 227 
exclusively feminine societies, because he wishes to study 
.the phenomenon rf mutual aid among women free from 
the disturbing element of the other sex. These 227 
societies subscribed in the year 1895 a total of over 
/i5,4oo sterling; their expenses amounted to about 
^17,800 for medical aid, sick pay, funeral expenses, and 
so on. The deficit is a serious matter ; it is of course 
covered by charity, and by the gifts and subscriptions of 
honorary members. Of course .this is a veiy' excellent 
form of charity, but those who desire the economic inde¬ 
pendence of women would undoubtedly much prefer that 
these mutual unions of self-help should be really self- 
ifapporting. M. d’Haussonville shows that the pre^r- 
tion of hono^a^ members is neater in the case of 
exclusively feminine societtes man it the case 
of mixed societies. In the former the pn^ortioti is 
36 honorary members to 138 paitidpming members, 
while in the latter "the proportion is 29 to. 136.' 
M. d'Maussonvtlle goes on to deal with-three m foilr 
particular sobietiei, into wlmse affdMl 'ft' is.:not necefisary 
to follow him. As r^ards ^tire .geMral questjcjin of inde¬ 
pendence of those unions fyt wbikii^ffwomen Ite franhly 
avers .that the^ nece^anee is essential, an4 ho 

»even eno<foirages .the sut^cripti^ the benevcdmiivhi 
order that'the atHohsmw.«i;a1i^ ,clubs andv^ftemsof 
leaidiag imonev; wfth<nft ’am«» st. for .me l^r 

tn«mb^-'r. V'. 




Leading Artici.es 
the esw catechism. • 

. An Ecclesiastical Portent. 

WitAT he declares to be ** one of the most wonderful 
and fur-reaching facts of the wonderful century now 
faaitting to .its close ” is heralded by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes in’^e Contemporary Review. This is a “little cate¬ 
chism "consisting of fifty-two questions and answer»~onc 
ea(ih for every week in the year—-prepared by a com¬ 
mittee of the National Council of Evangelical Free 

a arches of Jln^land and Wales— 2. committee of which 
. Hughes was both permanent chairman and secretary. 
Rev. Dr. Dykesiras the draftsman. 

. whom iTHE COMPILERS REPRESENT. 

From the list qf members given by Mr. Hughes, it 
appears that the Committee consisted of twenty persons, 
of whom two were laymen (though both professional theo¬ 
logians). Of the twenty, five were Coogrcgationalists, five 
Wesleyans, three Baptists, two Primitive Methodists, two 
Presbyterians, one New Connexion Methodist, one Bible 
Christian, one United Free Methodist. These men were 
not appointed by their own communions, but by the com¬ 
mittee of the Free Church Council. They acted on “ their 
Ml mm personal responsibility.” But, says Mr. Hughes ;— 
We represent the substantial beliefs of the majority of those who 
profess the Christian faith in the United Kingdom, of the great 
majority of the British Empire, of the overwhelming majority in 
the English-speaking world. On the lowest calculation we are 
the kinsmen and the spokesmen of not less than 80,000,000 of 
Evangelical Christians, almost all of whom arc citizens of the 
most progressive and powerful nations in the modem world, 
SAMPLE ANSWERS. 

The Catechism in which Mr. Hughes seems to sec a 
genuine Formula of Concord, falls into five sections, 
following (1) the Nicene Creed, (2) the ten Command- 
raentSj which are given “ a careful Christian interpreta- 
• lion," (3) the Lord’s prayer, (4) the doctrine of the 
Chifrch and of (5) the “ last things.” A few of the questions 
and answors cited by Mr. Hughes may be givea|hcrc ;— 
The first qu“Stion and answer are : “ What is the Christian 
religion ? " “ It is the religion founded by our Ixird and Saviour 

Jesus Christ, who has broi'jht to us the full knowledge of God 
and of Eternal Life." This question strikes the keynote of th’ 
New Catechism. Wc begin, not with meta^ysical abstractions, 
but with the Incarnate Christ; and our object is to discuss, not 
a verbal creed, but a living religion. 

In our fundamental definition of God wc have taken care to 
say that "He is Love,” thus removing one of the greatest 
blemishes in the Catechisms of the past. 

When we pray “ Thy Kingdom come,” we pray “ that the 
Gospel may spread and prevail in all the world, till the power 
of ow is overthrown and Tesus reigns in every heart and governs 
every relation of human life." 

^esti^ : ** Wliat is the Holy Catholic Church ?" 

Answer: ***It is that Holy Society of believers in Christ Jesus 
which He fonnde^ of which He is the only Head, and in which 
he dwe& by -His Spirit; so that, though mode up of many 
coromunioBs, oi^^anised in various modes, and scattered through- 
• out the world, it is yet One in Him.” 

„ Question; " For what ends did our Lord feund His Church ? " 
Answer i “ He united His people info this visible brotherhood 
fc# &e Wondiip of God and the ministry of the Word and the 
St^amentsy. for muloal cdifii^ion, the adminisfration of 
dUlhpUne, and jhe advancement of H s Kini^om.” 

Queifioii! ‘‘, 3 yhat is the essential mark of a true branch of 
IheCathopc ChiBch J” 

r \ essential iiuurk of .a^tue branch of the Catholic 
Cfflijm ft ihftjcmetsncs of Omsf, through His indwelling Spirit, 
nelyi Bfeknd fellowdl^'" 

» peace ifjp statement that the Saenf- 

iki V ■ ^ i«fan-^gnifies " the ^MnUhg away of un and the new 
®inn the HolyOhoSt in allwjio^epent and bdieve,’ 


IN THE Reviews. 6 i 

» 

THOMAS CARLYLE AT FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Thomas Carlyle is much to the fore in the January 
Century. His “ Dramatic Portrayal of O^Rracter ” is the 
theme «f Miss Florence Hotchkiss’s prize rasay in the 
Century's college competition; and the paper does the 
lady and her college—^Vassar—great credit. Mr. John 
Patrick .writes on “The Carlyles in Scotland,” and 
illustrates his paper with photographs taken by himself 
of Thomas at Kirkcaldy in 1874. 

“GET ME A PIPE AND AN EMPTY ROO.M.” 

Two stories of the great man may be quoted. First 
comes one which has been variously told :— 

A professor, nominally related, at least, to the host of 
St. Brycedale, Kirkcaldy, was rattling off his day’s peregrina-. 
tlons ; he had breakfasted at St. Andrews, dined in Aberdeen,. 
“ And now,” he added with gusto, " I am sitting at sapper in. 
St. Brycedale with the great Thomas Carlyle.” The storm, 
burst “For God’s sake 1 ’’ roared the sage to his niece, " get 
mo a pipe and an empty room !" 

HE WOULD READ A CHAPTER, 

Next is a picture of the sage at family prayers at the. 
house of a friend in Kirkcaldy :— 

The host, Provost Swan, an old pupih of Carlyle when he- 
was school-mastering in Kirkcaldy, was proud of his dis¬ 
tinguished visitors, and made them feci at home in his mansion. 
Untainted and untried in his faith, h#kept up, bachelor though he 
wasj the nightly practice of family worship; or “ the readin*," 
as it was then best known in the vernacular of the people. 
Oftener than once he had asked his illuslrie us guest to conduct 
the certmony. Carlyle was always in need of a «moke at such 
limes, and so grni rally withdrcw4o Lis own tortn. Oilfc even¬ 
ing, however, when the conversation was quiet and genial, and 
one or two other friends were prr.srnt, the provost once 
mere pleaded with Carlyle to lea<l the scnicc. ITe would 
rather be excused, but the kindly pressure and carmstne.ss of 
his host made him volunteer to re.ad a ch.aptcr to the company. 
The big Bible was soon on the table be.'brc him. He opened it 
and turned to the Book of Job. Carlyle was always an excellent 
reader, and his firm and sonorous voice soon filled the room. Alb 
present were deeply inten sted, a.nd the provost was charmed at 
the idea of such a great man conducting family wursliip in his 
house, so he quietly touched tlie bell—the bell calling the 
servants to evening jiraycrs. Soon they appeared in the door¬ 
way with thi'ir Bibles in their hands. Carlyle looked up and 
stared its if he had seen an apiiaritjon, ami gave a strangely 
scowling murmur, fancying, perhaps, that he had been inveigled 
into a position he hated. 

AN AWE-INSPIRING "LESSON.” 

Again, however, he resumed reading with greater apparent 
willingness than ever ; hewxs warming with his subject. Versa 
after verse he continued to roll off. The company were puzzled, 
not apprehending whether the reader was treating them to a 
travesty or had become so absorbed in the subject-matter before 
him that he could not stop. .Still he went on reading. Chapter 
third, in which Job curses the day of his birth, was reached. 
Carlyle’s voice became stronger, more effective, terrible; and 
more than one of the company began to wonder-ff this were not 
the veritable Job himself come to earth again. The awe¬ 
inspiring voire rolled on, and in tones, too, that will live in at 
least one meiairy while it lasts. Rapt attention was still giv.n 
to the reader, who was now in the sixth chapter. 

NOW THE SPELL WAS BROKEN. 

Job is still Cluing aloud in his despair, and in the sixth verse 
he asks, “ Is there any taste in the white of an egg ? ” " God 
bless ms 1 ” exclaimed Carlyle, “ I did not know that was 
here 1 ” The spell was broken. Most of the company were 
vainly endeavouring to conceal a smile or muzzle a laugh. 
Miss Aitken took in the situation at a glance. “ Uncle,” said 
she, gently tapping his atm, " the company is waiting.” In a 
moment he closed the Bible with both hands and an emphatic 
smack, then rose and retired to his own room. 
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A BUl^IAK VIEW OF ENfiLISH BEVIEWS. 

In the last number of the Russkoie Bogatstvo ^Russian 
Wealth), a rngnthly Review edited by Korolenko and 
Mikhailovsky, we find a very interesting article by 
**Dioneo ” dealing with the, English Reviews, their origin, 
gradual growth and present character. Nowhere, says the 
Russian writer, can the character Of different classes of 
people be better studied through the petiodical press 
than in England. Each class has created a special type 
of periodicals for itself, which fully refiect its ideals, 
passions, merits and faults. The history of the English 
press is the history of the progress of English society. 
A cardiil study of the lower class papers and magazines 
wlU show you the mental aspect of that new class of 
reader which has appeared quite recently. On the other 
side, in order to become acquainted with the real cultured 
classes of E^lish society, one has to study the great 
London dailies and the monthly Reviews. 

If you open some of the latter you will bo quite 
astonished to find the number of questions which interest 
a cultured Englishman. The Egyptian (Question, the 
modem Spanish drama, the position of children in the 
factories, prison reform, the principles of ethics, etc., etc. 
—^all equwy absolb the attention of the reader. Every 
number of a Review is an encyclopaedia of the questions 
«f the day—a collection of material which the reader has 
to enlighten from his own point of view. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH REVIEW. 

The evolution of the Review from a fighting periodical 
to a m^azifl^ of informatiem, says “ Dioneo,”xame hand- 
in-hand with the self-consciousness of society. In the 
middle cFthe eighteenth century it was felt necessary to 
thoroughly discuss certain questions before fighting for 
Ihmo, The result was the appearance of the first English 
Review —The Monthly Review. 

The object of that Review as set out in the first number 
was very modest—<o criticise new books; but already 
from the first article the Review became a fighting organ. 
We find there a strong indictment against the intolerance 
of the Establi^ed Church, and some views and reflections 
On retd patriotism and the position of political parties in 
fte reigns of Georges I. and II. The Monthly Review 
hadam eat success. The Tories soon recognised in it a 
powenul weapon for political purposes, and, in order to 
iwbt their foes by the same means, they founded the 
Cmieal Review. But these and some other Reviews 
Uoon became the organs of certain publishing firms, 
advlrtising the latterb publications and abusing those of 
«th^‘firms. 

, TBE “ EMNhURGH^t and “QUARTERLY.” 

The develqiment of jn'digressive ideas at the end of 
last century and the b^inning oS. the present led to 
the fbundatio|^f the Edmburf^ Review, which later on 
united the brilliant and progressive writers of 

Brit ain . 

k was in the Edinburgh where Hallam published his 
fxst chiqiters of the En^ish Censdttitibn, so well known 
Russian student, and WIlBettorce began his 
'Crusade against slavery. , 

a ! MdMurgh advocated e^CYl^ing> itiat' was best 
and political prograamfocTMe ,As an 
CUititheris to the Edinhurgh sprang up tte ^arterfy 
of the old Torin, With the years 
social influence in Ei^lapd have 
, New classes have bqen added to her 
. - put forward neW d WM 

JsKmhtrgh remains unchanged/ . 



The ^colours which were once new became worn out, 
mottoes which used to inflame the hearts of the fighters 
lost all their significance, because the principles involved 
therein became realised. The Edinburgh continued and 
still continues to appear as before, every three months, 
with the same views and atguments as the old school of 
Whigs at the time of Macaulay, while the Quarterly, 
says the Russian critic, adapted itself in the meantime to 
the new times and greatly changed its programme.' 

The party whose mouthpiece was the Quarterly has 
recognised that it will have ,to perish unless they take 
into consideration the int%j(csts of the new electors. 

“the WESTMINSTER REVIEW.” 

“ Dioneo ” further deals with the foundation of the philo¬ 
sophic and Radical Westminster Review for the propa¬ 
ganda of the doctrines of utilitarianism. The Review 
strongly advocated the emancipation of the Catholics and 
Jews in England, and the equality of jul cults and creeds 
before th law, and urged the disestablishment of the 
Church. The Westminster Review was first to raise the 
question that the education of the people has not to be 
the business of private initiative, but the fundamental 
duly of the State. 

While John Stuart Mill contributed to the Westminster 
the Review represented the features of the character 
of that eminent philosopher—^his sincerity and logic. 
The West.nimter continues to live up to the present, as 
little unchanged as the Edinburgh, preser\ ing its dryness, 
and, as the critic in the Russkoie Bogatstvo puts it, the 
Review is more esteemed than read by the general 
public. 

To continue the work of the Westminster as a Radical 
organ, but on a quite different basis and plan, has been 
left to George Henry Lewes, the ideal journalist of great 
erudition. He conceived the idea of establishing a 
Review like the Revne des Deux Mondes, in order to 
place before the reader different views on certain questions 
mteresti^ to all without distinction of convictipns. 

“ THE FORTNIGHTLY.” 

“ Dioneo ” quotes from the first number of the Fort- 
uigMly Review the profession de foi of the new Review, 
which he calls aq, organ of practical political Radicalism. 
The Westminster and the Fortnightly, he points out, have 
been founded just before the great reforms of ifi32 and 
1867 respectively, and their appearance can be regarded 
as an epoch-making event in the political and social life 
of England. The golden period of the Fortnightly 
“Dioneo” puts from 1867-1882, when at the head of 
it appeared a young lawyer who had just left the Bar in 
order to become a journalist. John Moriey, the new 
editor, was one of those pure, rather fanciful natures, with 
sound views and strong hate for bargaining with one’s 
own conscience, who, after he became a Cabinet Minister, 
was given the name of “honest John.” The Fofi~ 
nightly at that time entirely reflects the views of its 
editor. 

During the long time of its existence, says the 
Russian critic, the Fortnightly has marked out many 
of the new social and literary currents. The editor 
usually deputes ojie of the. extremest representatives 
of a new current to expound his^yiews as he, peases, 
on the only condition that he is not long. The Ei^tish 
are ef,the opinicp that,apy question can he thoroughly 
dealt with in the space of nqt more than sixteen page^ 
and the articles, tn all the Reviews rarely exceed this 
maximum. , . , . , ... 

‘the Fortnightly a '\stig time, ago, after. Mortey’s 
editorship^ ceased to be a fighting and leading organ, 

t * 
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although it is still good and rich in contents. The 
• politick pages are conducted by “ Diplomaticus," a 
former Minister, and, as “ Dioneo ” believes, a probable 
candidate for the Premiership as soon as the Conservative 
Ministry falls. In order to secure the services of the 
highest authority on a certain question the Fortnightly 
and other Reviews do not hesitate to pay even as much 
as twenty guineas and more per page I 

TTie critic in the Russkoie Bogatstvo gives us a short 
sketch of the Progressive Review, Contemporary and the 
TNineteenth Cetttury. He describes the CoJitemporary as 
the second of hnportance among the Reviews, and says 
that most of the contributors to the Nineteenth Century 
axfi very able writers who, put together, will give us a 
Varied coUcction^of opinions. 

“the review of reviews.” 

Untillately, continues “Dionco,”the Reviews were chiefly 
published for the well-to-do readers. Their jirice was not 
less than half-a-crown. In 1890 appeared a new Review 
accessible to cvciy one, for it cost only sixpence. 
Everything in the new Review was original ; it reviewed 
^not only new books, but also other Reviews, and was 
given the name of Review of Reviews. Its founder 
was William Stead, an extremely original ligure in 
English journalism. None of the English journalists has 
appeared before the public in so many diflerent phases 
as Mr. Stc:id. He has been Socialist, Theosophist, 
Spiritualist, an admirer of Jesuits, a Jingo and accuser 
of tyranny in Ireland. To enumerate all the phases in 
which the editor of the Review of Reviews has 
appeared, says the Russian critic, is as impossible as 
it is difficult to foresee what Mr. Stead will say in the 
next number. 

A man of great talent and ability, Stead, equally 
pathetically sometimes writes on diametrically opposite 
^estions. His sincerity is beyond any doubt. The 
writer in the Russkoie Bogatstvo gives us further a short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Stead, a “ self-made man,” 
liis first journalist essays in the North Daily Express, 
his career as Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, his 
revelations of “ Modern Babylon,” and his association 
with Annie Besant, etc. • 

The Review of REtUEWS, continues “Dioneo,” is 
excellently conducted by Stead. His articles on “ The 
Topic of the Month "afe written with great pathos; his 
Character Sketches are real chef-d'aeuvres. Stead’s 
article on “ The Centenary of 1798 ” is perhaps his best, 
and has produced an extremely strong impression in 
England as well as in Ireland, as it came quite unex¬ 
pectedly from a “Jingo ” and a “ Patriot.” 

“The History of the Month in Caricature” is con¬ 
ducted in the Review of Reviews more ably than in a 
similar French publication. The Review as a whole is 
a splendid and a very useful magj^ine, although in the 
opinion of the Russian critic it has no educationaiy 
. significance for the democracy, as Stead expected it 
to, have. 

Summing up his sketch of the English Reviews, the 
'critic in the Russkoie Bogatstvo says they characterise 

3 le tastes of the highly ' cultured classes only. The 
eviews mark different phases in the progress of social 
selfconsciousness. They developed those ideals which 
were latw on applied to the life. As soon as English life 
took a n'ormal turn, the Reviews lost their fighting 
character and became Magazines, whose object is to give 
cot^t information on the questions of the day and 
mlighteb'^em sometimes from diametrically opposite 
points Ofiariew. M. A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Index to German Periodicals. 

The second volume of the “Annual fhdex to German 
Periodicals,’’ edited by Herr F. Dietrich, has now Jjeen 
issued. In it thb contents of 399 periodicals are indexed, 
and though the Index deals with 1897, a few omissions 
from the 1896 volume are included. Many of the 
periodicals are scientific, for in Germany general 
miscellanies are comparatively few in number. The 
compiler contributes an interesting preface in which he 
sets forth some of the difficulties attending such a publi¬ 
cation, and promises an author-index for the two 
volumes at an early date. In future the author-index 
and other new features will be included in the volume. 

The Booe-Catalogue of the British Museum. 

The first aiticic in the ( 2 uarterly Rnnew iox October 
gives an account of the compilation and printing of the 
Book-Catalogue of the British Museum. The printing 
was begun in l88t and will be finished, it is expected, 
before the end of the year 1900. The work when 
completed will consist of about 600 quarto volumes, each 
containing on an average 250 columns. As soon as the 
printing is completed the question of reprinting the 
Catalogue, and incorporating the accessions of the nine¬ 
teen or twenty years during which the work has been in 
progress, will arise, and the writer estimates that this 
task, if begun in 1901, ought to be finished by the end of 
1904. The cost might be froni;^5o,ooo to ;t6o,ooo, but 
this price is considerably below that paid ^r the Ansidci 
Madonna in 188^, and the* national importanoe of the 
acquisition of this picture for £72,000 can scarcely be 
deemed superior to that of a reprint of the Museum Book- 
Catalogue with accessions, which would make the work a 
complete record of the Library’s possessions in every 
branch of literature at the end of the century. 

Australi.an Library Work. 

From the Public Library of New South Wales at 
Sydney, we have a guide to the system of cataloguing 
the Reference Library. The books seem to be divided 
into ten main classes, with, of course, many sub-divisions. 
All the books which have been received since the library 
was opened in 1869 are catalogued under the name of 
the Author or Editor, but for the sake of students and 
original workers an index of subjects has been prepared. 
This Index is available for the years 1893-1897, and the 
Index for 1898 is being compiled from day to day. The 
Index for the years 1869-1892 is also nearly ready, but 
as it contains over 250,0^ entries, it will take, it is 
estimated, over a year to print it. The “ Guide ” referred 
to above gives sixty-six rules for the guidance of the 
cataloguer, and a list of the main subject-headings with 
cross-references, used in the Index. The Librarian is 
Mr. Henry C. L. Anderson. 

Library Souvenirs. 

Two Library Souvenirs have also come to hand. The 
Library Supply Co. has brought out a veiy interesting 
Souvenir of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting ef fhe 
Library Association, which was held at Soutlqport, 
Preston, and Wigan, last August. It includes the 
addresses of the President, Lord Crawford, on the private 
library, and the library at Haigh Hall. 

On October 6th, Mr. Passmore Edw’ards opened the 
West Ham Technical Institute and Central Public. 
Library, and in commemoration of the event a Souvenir 
containing the history and a description of these institu¬ 
tions has been prepared by Mr. A. Cotgreave, the 
Librarian, and Mr. A. E. Briscoe, the Principal. 
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Articles 


MISSAOE. « 

. The Editorifjrf* Nt^iomd Revteim enters his 
emphatic pro^«gamst> '"the childUah and humiliating 
habit ^iicn w* can see the Absurdity <when our 
French neighboti#^.dream of 8imster';;Britieh designs) of 
seeing a Russian filot in .«yery adtiint of the Russian 
Gov^ment,” Speaking the Conference, he h^cs 
“that Great Britain will be represented by her leading 
men ; ”*and mentions the ttitbour that “ the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Salisbu^r, and Lord Rosebety, assisted by 
some naval and military experts, are to constitute the 
British Commission.’* Of' the general effect of the 
Rescript, he says 

The, gmeral beliefs that nothing will coma of a conference 
which has baen sat th^imp.ssible task bf reconciling irreconcil¬ 
able interests. In any case the influence of the Rescript has 
been excellent. It has brought M. de Witte to the front, and 
has necessarily weakened the Russian Chauvinists. That is a 
fact of cardinal importance for this country, and for out Indian 
Empire. M. de Witte believes it to be worth while to 
endeavour to establish a working agreement with Great Britain, 
and attaches less value to the French alliance than some of his 
colleagues. The battle between them is for the ear of the 
who somctim.s inclines one way and sometim's the 
othw. The issue of the Rescript without consultation with the 
French Government was a heavy blow to the French Party in 
Russia, and the Muraviefl' influence has weakened of late. M. de 
Witte believes that French and German financial resources have 
l>cen exhausted by Russia, and he desires to tempt the British 
capitalist to invest in Russian industry, and the British financier 
to look benevolently on Russian loans. At the same time it is 
whispered that there is to be a material morlification of Russian 
diplomatic methods at Peking, for the Tsar recognises that 
recognition of our interests in the Far East is the necessary 
accompaniment of any serious Peace Conference. There are 
eminent and sagacious Englishmen who regard an Anglo- 
Russian agreement as within the sphere of practical politics, 
lilid not Ixwd Bsaccnsfuld declare that there was room for 
both in Asia T This school of British statesmen has now its 


opportunity, ^d it is the duty of 'Englishmen who do not 
beloi^ to -it—those, e.g., who think that Russia’s alliance 
with France makes it impossible for her to cultivate amicable 
relations with Great Brltam—to stand asidd and give it a chance. 
If the attempt is abortive we shall not be in a worse position 
than we are. , _ 


Facts about the Foreigrn Office. 

Mr. Robert Machray fftmishes Cassell’s with many 
interesting particulars about the Foreign Office. He tells 
us among other things that the transaction of all our 
fbreira affairs costs us some ;^7oo,ooo a year. Every 
attaoi^ is expected to need beside his official salary a 
private income of at least a year. The confidential 
clerlm are selected not by open but by “ limited 
competition,” ^beir names having first been sent up 
and apprav 4 p^|by the Foreign Becreta^. Without this 
persmu an open competition would make it 

possiblc^^ fbreign apveranients to train u^oUng men to 
pass them mtbmr pay. Of the treaty-documents 

pr«ervrf;“it Is rather amusing. note that'the most 
striking'and omateiof theise ratinbations have come from 
iuct^bidciy^ States;'these ;t>f 1 loine of the lesser South 
Ammckn Repubwabei^ particulariygdrgeous.” Mostly 
these rfUi#e 4 ttioQs:a!re thin volumes of paper or vellum set 
‘fine clerWy script, nandsotnely bound 
and ^’nra^emed whh silk, aiid signed, sealed and 
dmiyeted 'by the hands of sovereign or president. 
Attaebds lattat \aerife six mimths • at Downing Street 
®**we p*tk«edi»gto their posts,.,, . 
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ETHEREAL T^EHRAPHY. 

The 
has gi\ 
citation 

“.Strange mystmoas sounds," he telk us,“ are heard ajf 
along telephone lines when the earth is used as a prelum, 
especially in the calm s illness of night. Earth currents are 
found in telegraph-circuits, and the Aurora Borealis l^ts up 
our northern sky when the sun’s pljptospbere is disluroed' by . 
spots. The sun’s surface must at sUch times be violently difr- . 
turbed by electrical storms, and if oscillations are set iq> and 
radiated throu^'h space, in sympathy with these required to affect 
telephones, it is not a wild dream to say that we may hear on 
this earth a thunderstorm in the sun. If any of the planets be 
p Jliulatcd with beings like ourselVvS, having the gift ot language 
and the knowledge to adapt the great forces of ualurryo their 
wants, (hen if they could oscillate immense stores of el^trical 
energy'to and fro in telegraphic order, it would be p .ssible for 
us to hold commune by telephone with the people of Mars.” 

THE INVISIBLE AIDK-DE-CAMP. 

Yed th e reviewer does not consider any revolution to be 
imminent :— 

The addition to the resources of civilised mankin-I made by 
wireless telegraphy is of a subordinate, if of an extremely signifi¬ 
cant, kind. In the exigencies of war, above all, it might prove of 
vital consequence. The hostile raids of wire-cutters would, by its 
means, be rendered comparatively innocuous. . . . The mi.schiefs 
of cable-lifting would similarly be in part neutralised. Sub¬ 
marine connection will almost certainly very soon become 
superfluous belwem adjacent islands—between, for instance. 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides, 
and the Channel group. In milita^ and naval ^eratioAs this 
nio-le of signalling ought to prove invaluable. The galloping 
aide-de-camp may perch.ince be eliminated from the battle-field j 
the flutter of tell-tale bunting need no longer be anxiously 
watched for at the mast-head, and the flag-code may rest ’’ 
undisturbed in the captain’s cabin. 

Hertzian waves are as indiflerent to weather as stormy petrels ; 
they travel with the same case in tempest, fog, or sunshine. 
This robustness of constitution adapts them peculiarly for one 
of their primary tasks—the office, that is, of keeping up com¬ 
munication with lightships and island lighthouses ... the 
sunken defences of a fort can be entirely isolated, and nccdT na 
longer offer to an enemy vulnerable lines of connection with 
batleries on ierra firma. 

THE PRESS CAPTURED FOR SCIENCE. 

The Quarterly Review asks : — 

Why lias this “ wireless telegraphy ’’ become so sensational 
and interesting to the public? There is no novelty in the 
principle. It has been actually in practical use in different 
forms for years past . . . Mr. Marconi only introduced another 
mode of doing what had been done before, but his nationality, 
his youth, and fhe unworthy attempts made to belittle his 
success, attracted the attention of the Press, and a sensational 
article in the Slrattd Magasine secured the interested attention.' 
of the public. The subject has become popular. It is wdfl 
that the Press should occasionally awake to the rapid fwwarlff' 
strides of practical science. Civilisation has advanced mote by 
the aid of the working engineer than by the talking pejifician. 
If newspapers devoted more space to scientific progress and less 
to political retardation the public would be benefitd^. '' Mr. 
Marconi with his beautiful development has cartahdy ’capllired 
the Press much to*the advantage of the public. 

; What prospsetsof commercial success is there in the syslem t 
We can reach inacmssible places and beleaguered towns. We 
can cross dangerous channels and ramng floods. The sea has 
no tenrors for us. We are not interterra with by rain or snow 
or storm, nor checked by mist or fog. Neither darkness nor 
season, temperature nor climate^ impede our communications. 
The mariner can commumcate with the kind, and the lighthouw 
indicate its position to the pausing ship. 


speculations to whic^ Marcofli’skfireless tele^raplry' 
en rise are illustrated by the Edia^erek in this 
L from Mr. Preece :— 
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A FEW STORIES FROM .THE MAGAZINES. 

Daniel O’Connell is the theme of a study in 
Cornhill by Mr. W. B. Dufheld, lyhich naturally abounds 
with scintillations of the great agitator’s fun. 

THE PRINCIPAL SHARE IN LIQUIDATION. 

This is how the youthful O’Connell made his mark on 
his first circuit:— 

Cross-examining the principal witness for the prosecution, he 
hrd to prove that the witness was dmnk when the prisoner was 
in his neighbourhood, but the only answer he could get was, 

1 hod a share of a pint of whisky“ Now tell me, sir,” said 
O Cunnel!, “ wasn’t your share all but the pewter I ” The 
witness admitted timt it was, " You’ll do, sir,” said the old 
attorney. 

^USOMETUING FOR LAWYERS AND DOCTORS. 

O’Connell always asserted that he hod himself heard the 
crier at Cork Assizes call out three times when ordered to clear 
the Court during the hearing of a certain case, “All ye 
biogyards, that aren’t lawyers, leave the Court; ” and of all his 
witnesses we should be inclined to select, as the most deliglit- 
fnlly unconscious perpetrator of a bull, the physician who 
demanded three days’personal expenses on the ground that, 
having been detained so long as a witness, several patients he 
was attending would probably have got well in the interval! 

. , MORE THAN QUITS WITH THE CHANCELLOR. 

At the height of the outcry against him [OtCunnell] arising 
from the monster meetings. Sir Edward Sugdcii, the Irish Lord 
Chu^Uor, struck him off the Commission of the Peace. .Shortly 
nftume Chancellui informed some one tliat he intended to pay 
a surprise visit to the County Lunatic Asylum, of which he was 
ofhciaMs'.tor.* Some ofO’Cdhnell’s friends conveyed information 
to fitJ kecp.rs t'lat a fussy little man, calling himself the Lord 
Chancellor, would call shortly, and was to be detained, being 
r»lly a dangerous lunatic, until the arrival of his relations, 
"^hen Sugden arrived at the asylum he announced himself as 
the Lord Chancellor: he was received with good-humoured 
laughter, and told that they had three there already. He was 
then locked in a room without furniture, from which transports 
of fury failed to release him until, after some twenty-four hours, 
swe one arrived who knew him, and effected his release. For 
hla own sake the Chancellor kept silence, but the Opposition 
took care that the story should get about in Dublin society, and 
O’Connell was more tnan amply revenged. 

“THE BROTHER OF THE GIRLS.” 


Captain T. C. S. Speedy, member of o«r recent mission 
to Abyssinia, suj^lies Harper’s with '' a glimpse at Nubia, 
ntiKalled the Soudan.” He gives much interesting iiifor- 
mation about the ways of thp Soudanese. He illustrates 
their power of enduiiag paii^jy the contest among the 
youGis for the championsh^ <a Aeir camp - * 

It is a much coveted honmu to be called “ Akho Benit ” (the 
brother of the girls), and the youth who attains this distinction 
is enfitled to the bells. The competition itself is a most 
agonisiagipect|iile. It commences by the maidens, on certain 
festivalsj^e iiing the drums to a quaint and peculiar tune, which 
so excites die s^ts of the young mm that numbers of them at 
once tush into the arena, each loudly exclaiming, “I am the 
brothor or &e girls 1 I am the brother of. the girls 1 ’’ They 
are then poked off by casting lots, and,'when slripp^ to the 
waist, a ^werful, il.»ibh whip of bippraotamus-htde, five feet 
;in length, k placed in the hand of eacm combatant, and at a 
certain signal a flagging-match commences. .The strs^ era 
. gi*<m St random or ija haste, but, widi the utmost delibera¬ 
tion. each youth delivering his blow in tom, and keeping dm: 
to tbe lmtiauii. The long, pliant lash descends with keen mred- 
sion, dnep hkh Uie flesh at evoy stroke, while the 

snOhotante .^^t,” “hwit,” “ibwlt” goes on uimeasingly, 
and fbe,m Itremiu tell ,lhe tale iff wmxing sHiich me tonnes 
dndajh r^pmtflaiki. At last the One who mn-endure no limFer 
/alls to the ground, and is borne away By ids kinsmm. 


The viators are subsequently pitted against each other, till the 
remaining one becomes the champian, and bnms the proud title 
of “ The Brother of the Girls.” 

THE sultan’s ADROIT SNUB. 

Mr. Sidney Whitman, F.R.G.S., writes in Harpers on 
" The Sultan at Home.” It is a thoroughgoing panegyric' 

of Abdul the-adorable, he might have called him. He 

exfbls his sanitaty and other reforms, his charming 
manners, his sublime self-control, his open house, his 
sensitive affectionateness, his mirthfulncss, etc., etc. 
Here is a story of the pulite way in whi^h he disposed of 
an irate ambassador ;— 

A European ambassador one day happened to see a> carriage 
coming along, guarded by a eunuch, contmuing soma ladies of 
the Sultan’s harem. The ambassador endeavoured to peep in 
at the window, when he received a blow across the face from 
the vigilant eunuch. Great uproar thereupon, and formal com¬ 
plaint to the Sultan on the part of the outraged diplomatist. 
He is rccLiviKl in private audience, and the Sultan listens 
patiently to the tale of woe. Ther..upon the Sultan replies: 
“My dear X., I have gone carefully into the case and see 
exactly hou' it stands. You arc a gentleman, therefeve you 
could never have committed such a breach of good manners os 
that alleged to have taken place: therefore no cuuuch c^UiO: 
possibly have presumed to strike you. The whole affair must 
be the product of your fancy—as which, pray let us dimiss it.” 

THE language engines UNDERSTANU 

Captain Mahan, contributing to McClures a closely- 
reasoned scientific criticism of naval strategy in the 
recent war, supplies in the midst of it this little 
anecdote:— 

An amusing story was told the writer some years ago by one 
of our consuls in Cuba. Making a rather rough passage between 
two ports, he saw an elderly Cuban or .Spanish gentleman 
niering frequently into the engine-room with evident uneasiness. 
When askjil the cause of his concern, the rraly was, “ 1 don't, 
feel comfortable .unless the man in charge of the engines talks 
English to them.” ^ 

x“A crow to pluck” with the primate. 

The Sunday Magasine concludes its sketch of Arch¬ 
bishop Temple witli this kindly little tale ;— 

The following ||oiy^ami from Lambeth the other day, and 
even if it be not quite authentic, it illustrates most admirably 
the archicpiscopal method with those of his clergy who have not 
won his favour, as well as the rugged aptness of his wit. An 
incumbent of a living wanted to hold another living in plurality, 
and therefore had to apply to the Archbishop for leave to do so. 
What hajmened may without disrespect to the cloth be put in a 
dramatic form. 

Scene: Lambeth. Tima: x8^. 

AaCHBiSKor; " How far is the new liwng team your present care? ” 

Appucant : “ About six miles, a$ tht mm flits, your grace.” 

Abchbishop: “Vuu're not a crow, you can’t fly: and you thaVt 
haw it." 

Curtua. 


A VERY bri^t picttire is drawn by Helen McKerlie. 
in the HumanitariaH pf the position of women in Sweden. 
She says, “ The unha{|>y shrew and downtrodden slattern' 
does not exist in Sweden. There is oo-edneattop' in 
youth, co-operation in maturity, not only in trade, but 
.mairitign, and an unhappy household is Almost a thing 
tuUqaoum. There are no superfluous women—although 
the iFomea outnumber the men—no koman vampires— 
ah^ibngh the Swedes, being’* llvaman, can be -hardly sidess 
-ybut owing to breadth of view, and woman bemg con¬ 
sidered man’s etpiad in every state, all things right; them¬ 
selves, add there are, therefore, not tb'o many women to 
live hajHpiiiy in the world of Sw^en.” 
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A SUBMARINE AUTO-MOTOR CAR., 

McCluris contains a very interesting account of the 
submarine boat “Argonaut" and her achievements. Mr. 
Simon Lake, inventor and builder, and R. S. Baker de¬ 
scribe this strange piece of naval mechanism. When the 
maker was ten years old, he read Jules Verne’s “ Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” and he has been 
working at submarine boats ever since. The “Argonaut ” 
is “^lindrical or cigar-shaped, with a verv bluff bow and 
a pointed stern, and is 36 feet long.” She is made of 
the same steel used in the naval cruiser. She is propelled 
by a gasoline angine, and is j[)rovided with compressed 
air for the diver’s room, electric light, telephone, search¬ 
light, etc. She tan sink 100 feet, but so far has not gone 
beyond 50 feet. The inventor says :— 

We have been cruising on the bottom in rivers, in Chesapeake 
Bay, and beneath the moad Atlantic. In the rivers wc invari¬ 
ably found a muddy bed; in the bay wo found bottoms of 
various kinds—in some places so soft that our divers would sink 
up to their knees, while in other places the ground would bo hard, 
and at one place we ran across a bottom which was composed 
of a loose gravel resembling shelled corn. Out in the ocean, 
however, was found the ideal submarine course, consisting of 
grey sand, almost as hard as a macadamised road, and very 
^OTcl and uniform. 

The uses of his invention in naval war arc so terrible as 
to lead Mr. Lake to consider it ah important step towards 
universal peace. There is nothing to stop the destruction 
of any squadron afloat by submarine torpedo boats. 
They could crawl along cutting all cables and mine- 
wires and render all other submarine defences harmless. 

THE TREASURES SUNK IN THE SEA. 

The chief value will be in raising treasures sunk in 
wrecks:— 

She not only swims cither on the surface or beneath it, but 
she adds to this accomplishment the extraordinary p )wer of 
diving deep and rolling along the bottom of the sea on wheels. 
No machine ever before did that. Indeed, the “ Argonaut" 
is more pippjrly a “sea motocycle " than a “ boat.’’ 

Air is supplied at a moderate depth through the tali steel- 
tube mast, but is stpred for greater depths compressed 
in steel cylinders. The compass guides as effectually 
below the surface as above. It is possible to remain days 
and even weeks below. With a crew of •five men on board, 
the vessel has done one thousand miles above and below. 
WHAT THE SEA-BOTTOM IS LIKE. 

The idea of the thing wheeling over the sea-bottom 
suggests much discovery :— 

The submarine wrecking boat will undoubtedly recover from 
the bottom of the S3a many times the value of the vessels lost in 
war. Of the cargoes,‘treasures, and vessels lost in the merchant 
service, the aggregate amounts to over one hundred millions of 
dollars par year, according to the official r^ort of I.ieulenaht- 
Cotamander Richardson Clover, Chief Hydrographer of the 
United States Navy; and as the loss has been going on for 
many year^ the wealth lying at the bottom of the ocean tran¬ 
scends the fabulous riches of the Klondike. One authority said 
many yean ago ; " There’ is every reason to believe that the 
saa is even richer than the earth, owing to the millions of 
shipwrecks which have swallowed up so many a royal fortune.” 
Bortunatdy the majority of these great losses occur in waters in 
will be practical to operate with subm-arine boats. 

Whe colliers sunk in Chesapeake Bay would alone form 
quite a valuM>le coal mine. These submarine vessels 
tUno be cf great service in coral, sponge, and pearl 
The diver simply steps out of his room filled 
with ^^dmpressed air, and saves the weary descent and 
' Mr.; Bdker gives ,a very lively narrative of his 
trip ,rlt seems to have been a remarkably safe and 
comfortab^ voyage. 
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*‘WILD TRAITS IN TAME ANIMALS.” 

This is the title of a piece of ingenious speculation 
which Dr. Louis Robinson contributes to the January 
Pearson's. He seeks to explain from Aeir prehistoric 
wild life certain peculiarities of tame animals. 'Jie 
docility of the horse he traces to the custom of wild horses 
going together in herds, which involve^ a certain amount 
of discipline. The speed and endurance of the horse were 
developed in escaping from his chief enemy the wolf. 
“ Shying” meant once a way of e\-adinga beast of prey 
lying in wait for the horse, and buck-jumping was an 
excellent device for shaking off a panther. 

Tail-wagging as a sign of pleasure in dogs is declared 
to be originally a species of signalling among hounds 
hunting in deep grass to let their comrades know they 
had discovered game. “ Another sign that the-dog’s wild 
forefathers spent much of their time among long grass is 
the habit which still remains of turning ropnd several 
times before lying down. The strong neck of the bull 
was evolved in the butting which decided the mastership 
of the herd. But why does a red rag so excite a bull ? 
The smell of blood causes a similar excitement. Dr. 
Robinson puts these two facts together, and argues : “ It 
is easy to see that a herd whose defenders readily became 
excited and inignacious at the sight or smell of blood would 
be better defended from the attacks of enemies than 
anotlier herd'whosc leaders were sluggish or timid.” 

Sheep pursued by a dog “ invariably run uphill,” grow 
wool all the year round, and not in winter only, follow 
their leader, because their original habitat was among 
the mountains, where it was ^old all the ye^at roupd, and 
because they were gregarious, and could only keep 
together by following one another. Pigs grunt, because 
in making their way through the jungle they needed to 
know where the rest of the herd was. They fatten 
easily, because in autumn, when acorns and other nut's 
were plentiful, they had to gorge to live through winter. 


A Man’s Time Bill. 


Attempts to represent in graphic form the way we 
spend pur time supply two curious articles to the January 
magazines. Mr. Alfred Arkas in Harmsworth's estimates 
“your eicryday life fdr the last twelve months,” and 
reckons that a man speaks 11,800,000 words and gives 
1,200 handshakes representing force enough to lift an 
eighty-ton locomotive. He lifts his eyelids 94,600,000 
times at a cost of energy equal to lifting a fifty-pound 
weight. Every week he goes up enough steps to reach to 
the top of St. Paul’s. If he is a hard smoker, he strikes 
70,000 matches in the course of the year. He walks in 
the year as far as from London to Constantinople. 

In Pearson's Mr. P. W. Everett computes “ how' a man 
spends his time”—his lifetime of seventy years. The 
total pictorially represented are :— 


Yr.s. Mths. 

Sleep , • 24 9i 

Work . . II 8 

Play . . . II 8 

Eating and drink¬ 
ing. ., . S 10 

Locomotion . S 10 


Vrs, Mtlis. 

l^ressing . . 2 II 

Illiuss . • 1 5i 

Odds and ends . 1 5I 

Reflection . • > si 

Gossip . . I si 

Waste . . I si 


The principal paper in the New Century Review is 
one by Mr. T. H. S. Escott, who fimk the soreness of 
the French to lie, not in Fashoda incidents or thwarted 
colonial ambition, but in the fact that London, ^ not 
Paris, has become the pleasUre-rosort of the world—^and 
especially of the American world. 




THE HEVIECUS BEVffiaiED. 


' THE COHTEMPORART REVIEW. 

The CoHtemporopy begins the New Year with an 
excellent array of into-esting articles, many of which 
have claimed special notice on previous p 4 ges. 

THE. ONE REMEDY FOR AGRICULTURE. 

Sir Edmond Vemey^declares ||iat “ until agricdlturc is 
regarded as a scientific professidoi agr|cultoral depression 
will always be with us.” His contribution is all but entirely 
made up of a letter from a former f:irmer who tells bow 
he made his farm to pay by brains, resolution, discipline, 
quickness, dnd science. This correspondent's suggestion 
is ;— 

Every county where agriculture predominates ou^ht to have 
oiw mixed farm set apart as a training* farm for young fellows 
about to embark their «uh in farming ; let the staff for teaching 
be, say roughly, a general manager and secretary combined, a 
farm btdliff, and a scientist, these mm to be the smartest and 
most effirdent obtainable, and the junior staff the same. Why, 
with a big old-fashioncd farm-house and buildittgs, the whole 
thi^ conid be rigged up and started at very moderate cost. 
Hm'the pupil would have ocular demonstration of smart and 
record work, and such a drilling as he would never forget. In 
every branch he would be prepared to meet the rapid and 
rushing exmipitition of the ag>s. There would be the library 
fully stocked and kept replete with all agricultural literature up 
to date . . tSuch on institution, in my mind, ought to be a 

beacon-light, a “ rallying-point" for the agriculturists of the 
county. 

* THE SCIENCE OF DOLLS. 

“ ^}o^atry ” is the title of a study by Professor James 
Sully concerning the true inwardness of dolls. He finds, 
in all the vast range of dolldom, a tendency of the child 
to select what is radely suggestive of the human form. 

“ Children when ^ the serious mood of doll-play, appear 
to regard their dolls as beings likg themselves. They are 
t^ted as if they were alive,” as having senses, under- 
standh^, affections, and even a rudimentary conscience. 
Hiii, the professor declares, '* seems, io far as we can 
guess, to be the doll-idea, the indwelling preconception 
which\roloan the child’s perc^tions and directs her 
actidnfc*' Here is a mystery. “ We have here to do 
with traat is technicaUy caUid an illusion of sense.... 
Our so-called ait-illusiohs, even that of the theatre, are 
probably cdld (Tnic^ disHbsions b^ the side of the 
child’s true dolt^hu^.*'. Tifat tte is chiefly a 
girPs playRting.^snggesb'fihe prese^Cie jtf Ae maternal, 
ins^nct; and “ the decline t^ 'dp^passion ” .tosty be 
lati^ly due to “the develoi»n^. fading of 

maidenly modesty.” , •» . 

; ■ * , DR. HORTON ON IML , 

Pr.^Daleh life is reviewed by Dr. Horton in 
lore. He oro^nceaDalk “the most 

theology of this fast haHdrfthcfBefafaiy ”'t' 
iSe CpngiegatitmaL The fltk 
•^san i^our fartheifa|iatioii 4 reo^ ^ 
entering on ^e wqri|E:>«t 
m io 55 » ’S'M to reaeh the.; 4 lnas 8 cs:-of ' 4 he-. 


people who were outside thh Churches.” The second 
note was “the immense intellectual energy which he 
bro^bt to bear in thinking out and in expoupding 
Christian truth.” The thu-d note was “ a mystic element 
which pervaded all he did and said.” “The chief 
characteristic of his life 


was the way in which he could 
the speculative, the political with 


eul 
CaflhdfiO' 



blend the practical with tne spi 
the religious enthusiasm.” " No writec^of bur time has 
had a stronger individuality.”-. The body of his theology 
will be, remembered in the next cenfury as Berkeley, 
Butler, and Law arc remembered in this. 

ItN ANTI-RITUALIST PROGRAMME. 

Francis ^eek, distracted by the spread of “the SacCT- 
dotal heresy ” m the Church of England, and despairing 
of any help from the bishops, calls on the laymen to take 
the matter into their own hands, and first to repeal the 
power given to the bishops by the Act of 1874 to veto 
am action by the laity against a law-breaking prie^tT*' 
“ The Bishop of London,” he says, “ is perhaps the most 
dangerous enemy of the/Reformed Church ” :— 

The Frot6.>tBnt spirit of England, however, is too strong to 
be denied, and if the present GovemnMpt do not act, they will 
give an opportunity to the Opposition ^mich will probably carry 
them into power. No better cry could possibly be used to 
re-unite the Liberal and the Liberal Unionist parlies than to 
restore to the laity their proper share of power in the Church, 
and if to this were added one man one vote, one vote one value, 
success would surely attend them. Tl.is would not only confirm 
the Reformation, but get rid of that abominable over-representa¬ 
tion of the Irish Roman Catholics. . . A centre should be 

fanned fa every parish far consolidating the efforts of those who 
place, the maintenance of the Reformed faith above all political 
questions. ^ 

THE RESURRECTION IN THE LIGHT OF EVOLUTION. 

Starting with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s dictum that the 
religious faculty “ is as normal as any other faculty,” 
Rev. W. W. Peyton inquires .after its correspondent 
environment. He finds that “The reasoning faculty 
translates the world of sense to us; Ae ethical faculty 
communicates with human society; the relimous faculty 
communicates with supernatural society.” His argument 
may be inferred from these paragraphs :— 

In ibe language of science, worship is the .intercourse of the 
relji^ous faculty with its environment.' In the last evolution of 
religion, fa the Christian era, the worritfa of Christ is the dis¬ 
tinctive tmnsaction with supernatwal society. The response of 
the religious faculty to the impact , of Christ has given the 
impulse and impress which have pushed the promising nations 
Into the highest civilisation, stamped an ideal of character, ’and 
riiaped the Western races into types. The Resonecdon is the 
event which introduces Christ fate the. Unseen, to be hence- 
forw»d the corrcqmndent of the religious faetd^ and when 
this intercourse is established the fiicimy.paues uM ,the. new 
type wd call Christian. . , ' v \ 

, Death passW l us fate ft body , of ntpensnribln: .^ete^ts 1:^ 
whidrfhe ssnsible world is uudemirded. The heUakwp Is* an 
Tllusion; assist^ by the Resurrao^ wd'^^et^a hranswiden of 
pei^eiN forces into a new farm. ',Tb^c is a afaiat dkb tAthe 
Doowaob faong^t i-itihas a dott!' 
fa, fik In death, 

tevM^ty, efanposed 
The farnfa body ,juw’ 


iifad>psf how dtodoH^fa- 
' .fato O' faidF.of. 

^jfal^fihJes of Ufa, miipntj,' 

. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


TBS^^BTHiaHTLi; B|VIEW. , 

The. most sttil*rjw.»er:ln.1heJ?naafyn is that 

' on “ The DisrariH w XibetaBsm," #filch, with the opening 
article on “ Recreant Leaders ” and L. Decle's prospectus 
of ^e Tanganyika railway, claim separate notice. 

WHO SHALL JHAVE SAMOA? 

Mr. John George -Leigh, .writing on the Powers and 
Samoa, supplies a lengthy survey m the islands and their 
recent history. He claims that Samoa may be regarded 
as the germ of the American Empire bej-ond the Seas, for, 
orf the initiative of Mr. Stein^iger, sent by President 
Grant in 1873, the Samoans petitioned for admission into 
the United States. He suggests that they may repeat 
the ap^ication to-day. The-States largely owe their 
navy to the hurricane which destroyed their protecting 
ships of war in 1889. The group lies almost in the direct 
line between America and Australasia, and forms a key 
poifit for naval strSt“gy. Hence springs West American 
and Australasian jealousy of German de.signs on Samoa. 
The British Empire supplies over 50 per cent, of Samoan 
imports, and the carrying trade is essentially British, 
even though Germany takes most of the exports. The 
article has been called forth by a German su^estion 
'^l%t the tp'oup should be partitioned, Great Britain taking 
Savaii, Germany Upolu, and the United States Tutuila. 
In the last-named is Pago-Pago, of which the writer 
says:— • 

There can be no qu:^ion as to the priceless importance of 
Pago-Pogo itself. On the broid waters of this splendid 
harbour—beyond comparison the finest and safest in either South 
or North Pacific—a fleet of war-vess;ls may ride at anehc.r, 
still as on a lake. The inlet, which almost cuts in twiiin the 
island of Tutuila, is landlocked, sheltered by high clitTs, and, 
humanly speaking, exempt from those terrible hurricanes by 
which, sooner or later, every other harbour of the .South Pacific 
is liable to be devastated. ... .So far as England is concerned, 
. the Unil^ States need anticipate no objection* for—holding 
Suva, a safe and commodious harbour in the direct o>ule 
between Vigicouver and Auskland--we require no Samoan port. 

It might, however, affect the scheme of an All-British 
Pacific cable, for which Pago-Pago would be an ideal 
' cable-station. Meantime, preparations are advancing for 
a Franco-American cable system, which might, by fore¬ 
stalling Australasian and Canadian * plans, seriously 
affront Colonial feeling. New Zealand, backed by the 
Australians, asked the Home Government to be allowed 
to administer Samoa, and, nonsuited in this request, has 
suggested that Great Britain should offer in exchange 
for such rights as the German Government may claim in 
Samoa absolute possession of the Gilbert Islands, which 
are situate nearer the Marshalls and almost within the 
sphere of German influence.” 

GOSSIP ON LAST year’s CYCLES. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell liberates much pent-up indignation 
on the subject of cyles and cycling. After visiting the 
two great cycling shows just closra, he concludes that 
“ the spirit of. invemion is dormant in England.” He 
' prmxuinces (die ehainless cycle, whatever its merits in 
■ theoiy,to be practically a failure. “The wood-rim in 
thjs country is not a suQcess.” t'he aluminium machine 
“ Iw nfi|de scarcely any progress.” ■ After many trials he 
hafftnuM <^t what he wants is “a machine geared to 
y pr, .posuMy 80, with 9- or possibly 10-inch cranks.” 

glares, that, owing to careless workmanship and 
inffticir metal,- an average bicycle will not carry one for 
SIX moi|tlfp%tthirat repair. “The pneumatic 

tyre tl^i^ smd, abominable in use,” He 

.vhlcbivUl ** a^d samedunglike 
tlm Ciishion in resisting puhdtures to the 
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pneumatic. He will gladly bearjdu| pound weight. 
Ost tte bhly fresh questi<m this year-«f brakes or free¬ 
wheels—he pronounces for brakes, and oeartUy commends 
the Bowden brake. * • 

SEMANTICS : A “ NEW SCIENCE.” . . > 

Mr. Charles Whibley reviews M. Michel Brdal’s 
“ Essai de Sdmantique.’’ He hails theaeaction from the 
foolish attempt to class philology under natural science, 
welcomes the purpose of the author who places Seman¬ 
tics, or the scilence of language, with politics, and socio¬ 
logy among the historical sciences. Words are devised 
by man as signs of man’s meaning. Psychology, not 
physiology, is henceforth decisive. “The pedant, in 
'despair, discusses the ‘ tendencies ’ of words. He might 
as well discuss the ‘tendency’ of screws and pistons.” 
The artificer of language is no longer unconscious nature 
working on a feeble palate, but “the people.” The 
doctors of language are impotent: the only true and 
good distinctions arc made by the popular intelligence. 
Mr. Whibley thinks this “the single supqj-stition of the 
new science.” M. Br^al credits the democracy with too 
much, the elect with too little. “ If the human will 
controls the meanest operations of speech, the human 
will must be exercised freely and intelligently, and it is 
only the intellect of the wise w-hich can thus be exer¬ 
cised.” Nevertheless he grants that “ M. Br^al has 
provided us with a text-book which no ingenuity could 
better”—“the very best handbook which ever inaugu¬ 
rated a new science.” 

HOW TO GET GOOD ARMY OFFICERS. • 

Mr. H. H. Almond writes oft competitive'examinations 
for Woolwich and Sandhurst, and insists on the need of 
giving marks for physical attainments to counteract the 
present unnatural mental strain and to furnish forth good 
officers. “ An average of six hours daily sedentary brain- 
work for a growing lad ” is as much as is safe or wise. 
The proper plan to get the best officers for our army 
would be to entrust the whole business of selection to a 
small sworn and competent commission, who would 
choose on grounds personal and physical as well as 
literarj'. But “ the suspicion of one another, which is one 
of the drawbacks of democracy,” leads the writer to 
despair of this ideal way and to fall back on marks for 
physical merit. He asks only 2,500 marks—as many as 
are given for chemistry and geography—^which he would 
distribute thus :—“ (i) Strength of grasp and (2) keenness 
of vision, 250 each. (3) Chest girth, or breathing 
capacity, relative to height, 500. (4) Girth of left upper 
arm, 120. (5) General physique, 300. And (6) 25 miles 
“ go as you please ” by use of legs alone, 780 marks.” 
To tests of hearing power and vision he would assign 
500 marks. « 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Literature is much to the fore this month. Fiona 
Macleod contributes an appreciation of a group of Celtic 
writers, chief of whom are Mr. George Russell, Mr, Yeats, 
Miss Nora Hopper, and Dr. Hyde. The peculiar Celtic 
flavour is suggested by saying, “We are nearer to our 
earlier clan of the woods and bills and haunted ancient 
shores, when the interpreter is a Celt; and in that near¬ 
ness there is, a certain gain, panicularly in a note pf 
exquisite sadness, of troubled longing, of spiritual exalta¬ 
tion, of emotional intensity.” Mr. W. "B. Worsfold 
furnishes an interesting study of Chaiiotte BrontS, and 
Mr. G. S. Strwt describes frie jew of soul Horace Walpole’s 
letters have given him. Professor Max Muller pronounces 
an aflect'ionate eulogy upon the late Dean Liddell, of 
Greek Dictionary fame. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTUSY. 

BRVONiD Mr. Swinburne’s poem .on Webster, there is 
not. much of specially eminent UD^i^ance in the January 
number of the Nineteenth Centvery —a' title, by-the-bye, 
wiiich has only two more years to run. The papers on the 
Liberal colla{»e, on the open-air cure of consumption^ and. 
on recollections of Burne-Jones, ask for separate notice. 

■ POEM bY MR. A.'C. SWINBURNE. 

The distinction of the number is Mr. N.C, Swinburne’s 
“ Prolife to 'The Duchess of Malfy.”* ItTs awondrously 
musical tribute to Shakespeare and to Webster, on whose 
head, the poet declares, '‘half Shakespeare’s glory ” shall 
rest., Two couplets may be quoted, one describing the 
fHiit of Shakespeare’s word :— 

Our skies were thrilled and filled, from sea lo sea. 
With stars outshining all their suns to l>e. 

And the other showing one phase of Webster’s power:— 
High up the darkness of sublime despair 
He set the sun of love to triumph there. 

THE FRENCH THORN IN NEWFOUNDLAND’S SIDE. 

Mr*' P. T. McGrath, of the Newfoundland Evening 
Hertdd, writes on “ France in Newfoundland,” and the 
grievances her presence entails. He hints that his 
narrative and his proposals are substantially those to be 
presented by the Royal Commission. What he suggests 
as a basis of agreement with France is.^s follows :— 

(t) The Treaty Coast ,—France to withdraw therefrom, com¬ 
pensation to be accorded her for the stations on the coast which 
would be removed thereby, and free bait being conceded in our 
southem hatpoitrs in return fer her giving up her fishing rights 
on the Treaty Coast. 

, (a) St, Pierre. —The French to abandon their bounty system 
and compete with our fishermen on more equal terms. Baiting 
privilqm -to be conceded them in Newfoundland waters, subject 
to regulations for the preservation of the bait fishes binding on 
Americans, Canadians, French, and colonists alike. The French 
to recognise a British Coraul at St. Pierre, to abandon their 
connivance at smuggling, and to frame c'n%htened and honest 
revenue laws. ^ 

WANTED-^PUBLIC ELEMENTARY TRAINING SHIPS. 

Mr. W. L. Ainslie and Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 
expound the scheme prepared by the Navy Lea^e with 
a view to securing “ British seamen for British ships.” In 
1847, .with a tonnage of three and a half millions, four- 
fifths of the fluarter million seamen were British, and 
Rmrentices numbered about ten thousand a year. Now, 
tonnage of ten and a third millions, British seamen 
nurobtUr about one-eighth of a million, and grow fewer 
evmyyear.ji Tbe essence ^ the plan su^ested is that 
Dubuc training fbr the mefdnttile marine should cease to 
be merely reformative or semi-penal; that depdt training 
ships he placed at %aitable points round the coast for 
training each s^pie fnree hundred boys of good-character 
and parentiig^T-ehi^^y to be able seamen, with promo¬ 
tion fpr promm^. pupite: and shipowners taking 
these, pupils as a|mrentices be paid every.montlij^t for 
the fir^ year, 15s. for the second: a|id, 10s. for the third. 
The 'yrit^ count on the actiyd of County 

Costn^s, City Companies, and ChaciqP%mnussioners, 

A NEW R^B FOR OXFO«P 

"Pfofessor Hmy ^rdner giv^m daq^i^simis. of 
Aasericui tuMveiwties? He immwks oR'tllt&gmt 
i n te mduc ed .-)^ the adoption of post-g^ua 4 o» bourses of 
etg^«ts -thiA’ the v«uoe - ra dodmnid thesi^ so 
Btilieil^^*OenMaby an^ Ammica, is imdeRaitedld Hyland, 
Hd^^flS^Odto^Inqperial aniibiti^ four e^ atfoii^ seats-id 
#ieir '‘oompaxatlye i6<ihitii9n*.as “a 
I dereliction”of duty to the Efopiie. Hesays:— 


I feuad it to be in America the universal opinion that if the 
English universities organised graduate ccur^ and awarded 
the doctorate at the end of tlwm, there would be a flow to 
England of young graduates frem (he United States and the 
English colonies. The opportunity is unquestionably present; 
it is for us eiiher to use or to neglect it. Of course the first duty 
of Oxford and Cambridge is to England: but only little 
En^andeta would underrate the advantages of a closer froeration 
of Ei^lish-speaking universitifs. At the present time H,arvard 
exercises great influence throu.ghout the north -and west of 
America ^ sheer intellectual force: it seems not .impossible 
diat Oxford and Cambridge might, if they chose, become fee 
two hemispheres of the brain of the Empire. *» 

IRISH UNIVERSITY FOR CAT^JOLICS. 

The Bishop of Limerick is careful to point out that the 
Irish hierarchy do not ask for a Cdmolic University, 
which would be absolutely under the Pope’s coqtrol, like 
University College, Dublin, but for-^a University for 
Catholics. Public funds would be spent only on the 
departments of secular knowledge. No tests would be 
imposed for any Chair excepting that of theology beyond 
a promise not to teach irreligion. The Bishop is ready 
to meet Mr. Courtney’s requirements as to its govern¬ 
ment by giving a certain representation to each of the 
faculties on the Senate, the proportions to be fixed 
Royal Commission. The purpose of the paper, which 
opens with a conciliatory reference to Sir William 
Harcourt’s Kensit crusade, is evidently intended to 
disarm Liberal and Protestant opposition. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Dreyfus case arrives at last in a summary survey 
by M. Yves Guyot, who declares the issue now to be 
between “men of intellect” and “men of authority.” 
Lieut.-Col. Adye shows up the Colonial weakness of 
France, who is trying to do two things, either of which 
would strain her powers to the utmost—to outvie the 
greatest military power in the world, and to become a 
great Colonial Power in hostile rivalry with the greatest 
naval and. Colonial Power in the world. Mn Reginald 
Hughes discusses the record of the Alps in 1898—excep¬ 
tional fine weather, few successes, unusually many 
accidents, including thirty-one deaths. Mr. Andrew 
Lang claims to have proved over against Mr. Tylor’s 
theory of borrowing, and from Mr. Tylor’s own witnesses, 
that the savage gods of North America, and particularly 
of Australia, could not have been borrowed from 
missionaries. 


MeClure’s. 

McClure's for January is an excellent number. The 
paper of most solid worth is Captain Mahan’s discussion 
of‘‘ the War on the Sea and its Lessons.” He deplores 
the crippling effect of defective. coast defence. “ Land 
fortifications ought to have been such as to leave the 
navy free fijr aggressive umrk. He goes over many 
possibilities, but suggests no important deviation from the 
strategy of the Americana. - He declares the disparity 
between the ppposing fleets to have bieen & the outset' 
inconsiderable,; rot quotes a Spanish Story to the effect ' 
that C«vera, months before the outbreak <n the war, said 
that in the event of war he should fp. to a T-ranUgar 
unless he were .«t once allowed to-, tap^td fifty thousand 
tros of ce^ in evolutions -and ton thou^nd pnojectiles 
totfe^'pnictiedf' Mr. Stephen Bonsai troa sotnefine^ 
tpudung and amusing stories the “day of hatde” 
befbre Sanflagp, Mr Shifon LakO’s descrtption of Ms 
submRriite'ti,^tj^g^iiQl» asks ftnr eeparite montiro,- Mr,’ ' 
Stej^On Crane gives a vivid dctotim.df his 
on the eni^ne or the North Western Scotch i^xptess. , ' 
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THE NATIOHAL REVIEW. 

The January number is a fresh reminder of the service 
which the National is rendering to the cause of Imperial 
and English-speaking ynity. Its regular survey of the 
Empire as a whole, abd its sympathetic chronicle of 
American affairs, dissipate by the light of knowledge 
much more effectually than by any tirades the Little 
England superstition. Its most important article is 
perhaps Mr. Morrow’s on the new Irish revolutionary 
movement, its most racy is the “Radical M.P.’s” 
accpunt of the leadcrless Opposition; both of which 
claim separate mention. < 

ENGLAND’S DANGER IN THE DflEYFUS CASE. 

The Editor dist;usses “international aspects of the 
Dreyfrs scandal ” 'as it affects Germany and Italy, 
Russia, and above all Great Britain. He pronounces the 
Tsar to be the most powerful friend of the Cour de 
Cassation, and su^ists that his rescript on disarma¬ 
ment may have b^m partly dictated by disgust at the 
excesses of French militarism. The chief point is given 
in these quotations from M. Yves Guyot in his isikle :— 

These friends of the lleadnuartcr Staff have only one pre¬ 
occupation, and that is to direct public opinion towards a 
Tfflfllagration with Faigland. . . . The lleaclquarli.r Staff w« uld 
take no part in it. Such a war would only concern the navy. 

. . . They are endeavouring, in the interests of the Headquarter 
Staff, of all the men compromised by the Dreyfus affair, to 
create a diversion. They- believe that the only miracle which 
can save them is a war with a state of siege, the suppression of 
the independent newspapers, and the suspension of civil rights. 
And whilst cur sailors are smashed at sea, our generals of the 
pronunciamento will have nothing else to do but to smash the 
Republicans and iuslal a military and clerical dictatorshiii. 
That IS the true significance of the foreign policy of Messrs. 
Dmmont, Rochefort, Paul dc Cassagnac, and Jules I.rmaitre 
expounded in the New York Herald. 

, The Petit youmal strives to make the war popular 
with the French masses by assuring them “ only sailors 
would be filled 1 ” Failing the Triumph of justice, the 
editor expects a jpronunciautento foWovfKd or precediid by 
a foreign war. 

“ THE POLI Y OF JINGOISM.” 

It is a commentary on the times through which we 
have -been passing that “Jingoism,” once a word of 
reproach, is now calmly appropriated by one of its 
advocates as a suitable title for his policy. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, author of “ Ironclads in Action,” and of the 
article before us, actually attributes to the shock pro- 
due^ by Gordon’s death “ the conversion of the country 
to Jingoism in the best sense.” “ We are all Jingoes 
now,” repeats Mr. Wilson. Jingoism, he explains, does 
not mean constant wars ; it means “ the firm stand and 
vigoro^ policy ”—^the readiness to fight—which prevents 
war; it means a strong and well-organised army and 
navy; and a p^u^iotic domestic policy. He puts the last 
thus 

The British ^y and girl, and the nation generally, should be 
made familiar with the story of heroic Englishmen—men such 
as Dr^tke, Wolfe, Nelsmi, Cromwell, Havriock, Chatham, and 
Gordon himself. To hold up .an ideal of statesmanship, the 
truest, strongest, and. loftiest type of Anglo-Saxon, what study 
coukl be better than that of the Ufe df Abraham Lincoln T . . . 
la bur Boai 4 Schooh an effort should be made to have the 
portrakeif the Queen and the national flag ulways displayed and 
saluted on stated occasions, while die impoxtance of the Navy 
should be tau^ as a lesson. In out public schools the Navy 
tod Army ritotdd- itot be forgotten, and the geography of the 
Britkh Entpixe-riionld certainly be rescued from ^e ni^lect in 
which only' too oftitp it slumbers. The re^lar singing of 
patriotic songs and performance of military drill ate not con¬ 


sidered wicked by har^eaded Americans. It is difficult to 
understand why so many Englishmen should object to them in 
schools. • ■*". 

The avis Romanus policy of Palmerston, and Lord 
Rosebery as possible leader of the Jingo Party,' close this 
programme of Jingoism. ** 

FINDING HOMES FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN. 

Lady Vane reports on the working of the scheme of 
boarding out of workhouse children under ladies’ 
committees, which was approved by Mr. Goschen in 1870. 
After many years of practical experience of the carrying 
out of this order of the Local Government Board, the 
writer bears witness to the simple and easy working of it 
by all parties concerned, when the dutie.s arc undertaken 
in a proper spirit. She puts her plea very strongly when 
she says 

The children exist, and in the length and breadth of England 
there an. surely homes < nough to receive them all. The meeting 
of children and homes couKI be effected if only all the ladies of 
England who have ciuntry ]>laces and influence with thtir 
neighbours would give time and thought to this -u'ork of free and 
loving service to the friendless. 

OTHER AKTICI.ES. 

“ The Navy as a Profession,” by “ Captain R.N.,” gives 
a gratifying picture of the high morals, hard work, low 
pay, thrifty habits, and promotion by merit which prevail 
in this all-essential service. Rich men’s sons are fewer 
than in the army. Admiral Maxsc blends most interest¬ 
ing personal reminiscences of the Crimea with his review 
of Admiral Lord T.yons’ Life. Mr. Hcnnr.M. Grey, 
writing on the future of Morocto, suggests mat weVam 
France against extending her frontier westward as 
another “ unfriendly act,” and retaliate if unheeded by 
annexing a strip of the littoral to ourselves, and giving 
Germany Sus and part of Southern Morocco. Mr. 
Maurice Low in his American chronicle reports that 
recruiting officers find great difficulty in getting men to 
fill the ranks. The prospect of having to serre in the new- 
tropical acquisitions is mentioned as a special deterrent. 
Professor Schafer .objects to Mr. Coleridge’s criticism of 
Lord Lister, that morphia used in vivisection is a com¬ 
plete ana-sthetic, though not destroying “ sensibility ” in 
the physiological sense of irritability or response to 
stimuli. 


Harper’s. 

“ Brother Jonathan’s Colonies ” is the title of a paper 
by Professor Bushnell Hart, who laughs to scorn that 
the United States are only now acquiring colonies. He 
argues that they have had colonies and outlying depen¬ 
dencies from the first: only they called them territories. 
He grants, however, the new difficulties imposed by 
the latest colonies oversea, and asks for a special 
Colonial department to govern the new dependencies 
on necessarily oligarchic principles. Mr. H. L. Nelson, 
writing on “the weakness of the executive power in 
democracy,” charges the Senate with having rushed into 
war w'ith Spain which the President was on the point of 
successfully averting- Tbe Senate has taken over the 
functions of commander-in-chief, and is responsible for 
the military nrfhladministration. Mr. Nelson demands 
that these executive powers be taken from it and 
entrusted to the President, else a revolt will ensue. 
Mr."C. T.'Lbwts finds the motive of Bismarck’s life in a 
Napoleonic lust of power. Captain Speedy^ glimpse of 
Nubia, and. Mr. whitman’s eulogy of the Sultan claim 
mention elsewhere. War papers are still prominent. 
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THS FORTH AKKRlCi^ BBVIGW. 

, There are many opiod articles in thd North American 
Meview, Of these Max O^RsU’a stu^ in cheerfulness, 
the Hon. Hannis Taylor's on^au^t on' the Peace 
<t£:ommission, and Oiw.;Abbott^s suggested solution of 
", Our Indian Prbbleqj,’'’are quoted elswhere. 

THE IflBlirFpUKDtAND BAIT TROUBLE. 

The Atlantic Fisheries question is discussed by Mr. 
M’Orath, editor of the Newfoundland Htral 4 .^„ The 
deep-sea. fisheries, open to all. natmns, depend, he 
explains, on the supply of bait to .he fotind almost 
^ei^usively • in Newfoundland waters. The United 
States, with fisheries worth 20,000,000 dols. dependent, 
•want to establish reciprocity with Newfoundland, 
obtaining the colony’s bait, and admitting the colony's 
fish fiee to their ports; but object to extending that 
jBciprocity to Canada, which would flood American 
maraets with low*pricea Canadian fish. Canada natur- 
alty objects' to being kept out of a reciprocity enjoyed 
by Newfoundland. The writer's own solution of this 
^ pretty problem is thus briefly stated :— 

‘ The United States should grant Canada soin3 special con¬ 
cession on some of the other issues before the conference, with the 
understanding that Canada shall offer no obstruction to a fisheries 
anugemint hetween the United Slates and Newfoundland. 

“THE FIGHTING ENGINEER.” 

The flrst place is accorded to a symposium by leading 
.aavid expert on the proposed B,ill for the “ reorganisa¬ 
tion of the naval personnel.” The measure was drafted 
by a special bosu'd of naval officers, and its chief aim is 
thus Expressed by one of the writers, the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt j— 

' Every officer on a modem war vessd in reality has to be an 
^Bgiiwer, whether he wonts to or not. Everything on such a 
vessel goes by machinery, ‘and every officer, whether dealing 
srifii the turrets or the engine-room, has to do engineer’s work. 
There is no longer any reason for having a separate body of 
engineers, responsible for only a part of the muninery. What 
wt! need is ope homogeneous body, all of whose members are 
trained for th^ efficient performance of the duties of the modern 
Iio% officer. 

.. The naval officer is to be the fighting ei^ineer. The 
Bill will, he believes in common with most naval officers, 
g^ve a “navy whose efficiency will be far ahead of that of 
«ny other county.” It also would secure “ the rational 
|»omotion ” of officers. 

THE PRICE OF A BRBNCH DOOR ON THE ^ILE. 
Lii|UteRant W. Spencer-ChurchiU writes with sprightly 
v^our on the Pashoda incident His picture of our 
newFy-conquered territory is not too attractive :— 

I do not myself believe thd!^ our generation will get much, 
VAltte out of me Nile Valley. For in what does the Soudan 
conrist? It is, as it were, a shade thread of blue rilk drawn 


bank^ and if' the poss'^on of a door of their own wculd 
encour^ the French to increue^ths traffic on the Nii^ there 
does not .B^ear to be any reason why they dsould not be given 
their “door“-^t a fair price.... 

'What is.the price! It is scit;cely 4 ikely that we riiould be so 
ainpid as to abandon the subuance of Sohr-d-Chasal for the 
shadow oi Fashoda. We do not mind how much French 
merchandise passes up the Nile, provided t^ the French will 
recognise that that river flows oetween hanks on which the 
Union Jack is firmly planted. If France is prepared to fecogniss 
that our occupation of Egypt is likely to be indefinitely pro¬ 
longed, and as an earnest of that recognition will abandon her 
power to interfere in and Bbstruct the financial arrangements of 
fliat country, then ,we may pesceive the groundwork of a 
bargain, which migh^e satisfactory to both high disputants. 

* OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. T. L. James argues that the National Bank 
examiners have done their work silently ana well, and 
have made the National Bank system a great success. 
Mr. C. M. Stadden, writing on the latest aspecte of the 
Nicaragua Csmal project, presses for the determination of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by diplomacy or decree <rf the 
Senate, and for an enabling treaty with Central America. 
“The United States alone is master of the situation,” and 
in the writer’s opinion should forthwith build the camt)’. 
Dr. A. H. Doty, health officer of New York Port, writes 
in support of the Spooner Bill as a means for the pre¬ 
vention of , eliow fever. 

CORNHILL. 

There is much readable matter in ths January' 
number. The anniversary study in history is wanting. 
The sketch of O’Connell supplies stories given elsewhere 
in these pages. The first place is given to “ an eclogue ” 
on Giovanni Duprd by Mr. Robert Bridges. The point 
of the poem is that Duprd succeeded as a writer where he 
failed as a painter :— 

While in vain the forms of beauty heaped . 

A perfect spirit in himself he shap^. 

Lady Broom contributes a delightful study in bird life. 

THE “HOVELLER.” 

Mr. Frank T. Bullen describes “hovelling” and the 
“ hoveUer.” The words he derives as a Kentish corruption 
firom the verb “ to hover.” He thus portrays the class:— 

However strange (he word may sound in a landsman’s ears, 
it is one of the most familiar to British seamen, especially among 
our coasters, although the parficular form of bread-winning that 
it is used to designate is practically confined to the Kent and 
Sussex shores of the English Channel, having its headquarters at 
Deal. Briefly, a *' hoveller ” is a boatmau who follows hone 
of the steady orthodox lines of boatmonriiip—such as fishing, 
plying for passen^rs, etc.—but hovers around the Channel, a 
snapper-up of uneonsidered trifles, tl pilot, a wrecker, or, if a 
ghost of a dinnce presents, itself, a smuggler. 


across a great btwn nu£xet; and even the blue thread itself is' 
hrown fqr tfi'a^y muitbs in the year... Whrre the waters of the 
Nile'soak kitothiRTbanks, there grow thorn bushes and poisonous 
,iweedi. Where Hm inhabitants iplasb the water over tb^ 

' herappy fields—perhaps fifty jatds smiare—there are hard-won* 
'ceo^ Thia hut of vegetation iarat^ quNe .thw a few hundred 
7 yktn^hroad. And the rest hdesertr^-misetsaffle, aching, desolate 
dmefti. There is plenty of room to H« dowiF^^ “• 

■' 4!t.#jno place lor a. man to litre' in. ^ - .''' 

to the French desire ifiir KUp,. he 

.■vugemi*^ ' . ^ ^ \' " 

aie a ireedrade nathm. It 

fiw .Freadi to send tbdr meidiviidte itolM^'dewn. 

more Intffie ■-that''-| w^ hp and'' 
"h^er tor the 'its 


! Jietfer tor the 


WOMEN AS LETTER-WRITERS. 

Miss'Edith Sichel prefisces a study oa%i$ subject with 
the generalisation;— 

Lett^-writing seems, indeed, an art especially invented to suit 
the talenlB of women, and (since thek defects are oftep their 
graces) even to suit their foibles. Women Sre not Prehtots; fitey 
are interpreteiS^ cr^cs; Bieir'best qnnlitfes,, sympathy* and 
inii^ti are ffie essense of crifiefem ; «M|Klgepd . fetter-v^ 
eriffebm—of fife, of peoplei of Sh^as>4k|S^oss*'toay be. .^e 
quick pneepfiotts and elnaive gyaee' fimiiatte. natural Pd women, 
theh nsbit effwdiieing ami' mm gift fetRlqiteiiring thenvulves, 
^t^-masteryof-efe^ thrif {)oww‘Of'iStiMte st^geflionJ^and of 
•jhiHdrida, wawhab^i^ to. anitn^ aod -fiicrdbre 

tp jbspqme hMryk.lIM' feei^.fetr;’lB%a(gr whlda .ahsas'all 
the.IW—tame se«''ao ’'sneny owati fi c a tio i ps Joe .<the< .v^shiiig of' 
ni4'd^|felo^tetdmn'pariiie^ 
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THE WESTHINSTEB REVIEW. 

There is not much of pre-eminent interest 'in the 
■January number. 

HOW TO CHECKMATE THE PEERS. 

The House of Lords comds in for a considerable amount 
of hostile attention. One writer declares “ the coming 
struggle ” to lie between the democracy and the Peers, and 
expects it to b*e more arduous than that for the first 
Reform ^ill or Corn Law Repeal. He hopes for some as 
yet unsown Cobden to form a league for the abolition of 
the veto of the Peers, and to rally the people around him. 
Air. F. G. Thomas, writing on ** The Liberal Party and 
the Peers,” rejects other methods of warfare in favouPof 
the Crown summoning only a few of the Peers. This is 
his scheme: -- 

The course of action which would have to be pursuid by the 
liberal Pdrty in order to give effect to this constitutional change 
would be tluit, having obtained a majority in the House of 
Commons, the l.ibcrai leaders should refuse to accept office 
unless they had received an assurance from the Sovere^n that 
only such Peers as the Ministry should nominate would be 
summoned to the H ouse of Lords, or, if summonses had already 
been issued, they should be withdrawn on the advice of the 
Ministry. A certain numbci of Peers who possess a statutory 
■uHe to their writs of summons would necessarily remain. They 
.are the Representative Peers, five of the Bishops, and the Law 
Lords. In addition, all Peers who had held high Ministerial 
office would undoubtedly be summoned, and also any Peers with 
h]>ccial qualifications. It is probable, therefore, that a certain 
number, perhaps thirty or forty new creations, of Liberal Peers 
Would be necessary, a very diff’erent matter, however, to three 
hundred and seventy-nine new Peerages. Having thus secured 
a majority in the House of Lords, a Bill would probably be 
passed through both Houses withdrawing the writs of the 
Representative Peers and the remaining Bi-shops, and possibly 
securing a. right of summons to all- ex-Minislers who were also 
Peers, and removing the disabilities of Peers, not members of 
the House of I.ords, to sit in the House of Commons. 

THE UNITED STATES THE GRE.Vl'EST EXPORTERS. 

Mr. Matk Warren is afraid that the scare of German 
competition will give place to .1 scare of American 
competition, now that tbo annual total of exports from 
the United States has exceeded the corresponding total 
of exports from the United Kingdom. ^ As exporters of 
manufiictured goods wo are still altogether unrivalled, 
but the United States are advancing. The writer i.s 
confident our manufacturers^need never lose their proud 
position, if only they show'elasticity of adjustment to 
changing conditions. He says :— 

The conclusions arrived at by the consideration of the 
ascendency of the United States’ export trade should not give 
rise to any dejection as to the future of the United Kingdom’s 
industrial supremacy. It is too often forgotten that wo had a 
great start over the other nations, and that while they were 
warring we were building up a mighty trade, with the result now 
evident. The other nation's arc now awake to the importance 
ol that trade, and are endeavouring to become more independent 
and more self-contained.' They start at a low level and conse¬ 
quently make a greater relative progress. The United Kingdom 
is but a small country in area, but it possesses capital, labour, 
skill, and natural conditions not surpassed by any nation. In 
ordinary language, it has money and' brains unapproached by 
^y nation—with the important exertion of the United States. 
If is well to note that if the whole Lmpire be included, the 
whole circumstances are vastly altered. The British Empire 
occupies a commercial position which is altogether unequalled, 
and which is persistently being improved. 

AN AGNOSTIC AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. 

“ An A^Ostic on the Church Question ” opposes 
disestablisnment as likely to send large reinforcements 


into the Roman camp, and pleads fo^ liberal reforms. 
He further argues— 

Hasty disestablishment would tend to the injury of the conn^, 
by the disappearance of that protection to fre^om of theological 
thought which a national Church undoubtedly affords. If, 
however, the nation were to come into possession of a consid^- 
ing mood, it might, perliaps, be seen that there is nothing to 
prevent the enlargement of the national Church by the inclusion 
within it of the great bodies of E'vangelic!&l Nonconformists, 
having their due representation in Convocation, and, while 
agreeing with the most advanced Anglican section in all 
essentials, tolerating differences in respect of matters of ritua'l. 
A Church thus enlarged, and with its various sections exercising 
tolerance towards each other, might well deserve the appellation 
of “ national.” And in such a Church even the Agnostic might 
possibly find a footing. ^ 

EDMUND SPENSER DIED 3 OO YE.4RS AGO. 

Mr. A.'E. Spender calls attention to the Tercentenary 
of Edmund Spenser, who died January i6th, 1599, After 
pronouncing a discriminating eulogy on the poet “ so rich 
and rare in talent, so versatile in thought, and so super¬ 
abundant in unpurloincd originality,” he closes with a 
remark which may be commended to the London County 
Council 1 - - 

Sidney loved .Speus.-r as a scholar, Milton praised this “sage 
and serious pot t ” as a moralist, and Drydeii upheld him as a 
man of genius than whom none knt w better how to use his gift 
to the best advanUage. Oihef men th.in these have also given 
their full mjcd of praise, yet London has forgotten him. If litr 
citizens wish to redeem their disgrace, the tercentenary of his 
death provitles an ample excuse for the metropolis to perpetuate 
the fame of Edmund Spciuscr in some substantial form. 

An unsigned article on Parnell laments the “ m'>stakcn 
morality” which led his followers to renounce him. A 
Volunteer Colonel of thirty-five years’ service pleads for 
many reforms in our Volunteer system, and as a means to 
that end suggests that a Volunteer officer of experience 
should be attached as assistant at the War Office to 
the Inspector-General. 

-—— 

Scrlbnop. 

Scrifinet^s for January contains Colonel Roosevelt’s 
account of the raising of his own regiment—^the now 
famous “ Rough Riders.” This title he opposed at first, 
but public opinion made it inevitable. Mr. S. Colwin 
contributes the first batch of the letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, descriptive of his early engineering expeditions 
in the extreme North of Scotland. Captain Cairncs tells 
American readers about our army manoeuvres. Dr. C. 
R. Gill recounts how he look relief into the country' dis¬ 
tricts w'herc food and medical attention were terribly 
lacking. He had some difficulty, he says, in persuading 
the people that Cuba was free. Al.ijor Stuart Wortley, 
who commanded the Arab friendlies in co-operation with 
the Sirdar, narrates his experiences. 

The IVoman at Home for January', like other illustrated 
magazines, remembers the infirmities of the season, and 
serves up very light fare for Christmas-worn-out readers. 
Mrs. E. T. Cook gives chatty advice to husband and 
wife for their “ yeaf of honey,” and observes in a note 
that honcymdbn is “so called from the practice of 
the ancient J'eutons of drinking honey-wine or mead 
(hydromcl) for thirty days after marriage.” Frederick 
Uolman talks over the leading women of Canadian 
society, and enables one to form an idea of the social 
union the Countess of Aberdeen has created ^ong 
them. Marie Belloc takes occasion from the Kaiser’s 
tour to gossi]) about royal pilgrims to the Holy Land. , 
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THE FORUM." 

The December number of the Forum is full of strong 
meat The present tumin^'point in Anierican history^ 
naturally claims^ chief attention. Professor .Lomlnroso’s 
paper on Venice is quoted elsewh^e, as also several other ' 
papers. 

“ PROPERTY, NOT PART, OP THE UNITED STATES.” 
Professor J. B. McMaster, of Pennsylvania University, 
writes on “Annexaticm and Universal Suffrage.” He 
points out that the political doctrines of the Declaration 
of Independence were not forthwith put into practice, 
even by the Fathers of the Republic, but were regarded 
as *' ideals to be lived up to and gradually attained ” :— 
The very men whose lip were constantly heard demanding 
thoziglits o^inan, the inalienable rights of man, went carefully 
to work and set up State governments in which the rights of man 
were very little regarded, in which manhood suffrage wa^gnored, 
the ballot given to men who owned poprty, and office-nolding 
restricted to such as owned lands and houses and were members 
of Bsme Christian sect. * 

Only gradually were these restrictions removed. The 
writer next traces the way in which annexed regions have 
actually been defit with by the United States, and offers 
this nimmary conclusion :— ’ 

A review ^ the history of suffrage in the Territories thus 
makes it clear that foreign soil acquired by Congress is the 
po per t y of, and not part of, the IMted States ; that the Terri¬ 
tories from it are without, and not under, the Constitu- 

tioa; and that in providing them with governments Congress is 
at liberty to establish just such kind as it pleases, with bttle or 
'HO regara for die principles of self-government; that in the past 
it has s^ up "whatever sort was, in its opinion, best suited to 
meet the needs of the people, neVer stopping to ask how far the 
government so created derived its just powers from the consent 
of the governed; and that it is under no obligation to grant 
even a restrict«l suffrage to the ii^bitants of any new sou we 
may acquire, unless they are fit to' use it properly. 

A RICH MARKET FOR UNCHE SAM. 


quality rrith Western nations. He declares, tiudt therl 
is no danger of her retrqgresstpn. - The frimdsbip (ff the 
United States, once based chkfty ^on jentiment, is now - 
seen to have solid interest behind- it. ]toclsnt events have 
made this abundantly clearer “t' - 

The whole tone of public utterimee in Japn diows that the 
Japanese people contemplate the acquisition of the Philippioe 
Inands by die United States with cordial approval. They 
themselves have important commercial interests in the Islands, 
for the protection and increased prosperity of which J^y find 
ample promise in American control. But, udiat is even more, 
they lyelcome a neighbour against whom they need erect no 
safeguards, and whose interests in the Far Eqst are practically 
idendcal with their own. I am not now hinting at an alliance: 
that we know would be foreign to the policy cof both countries. 
The United States and Japan have, however, the same deep 
concern in the unrestricted development ^ commerce in the 
Far East. . . . The example of two su(^ nations presenting a 
firm front to aggression may very well Iserve as a warning to 
others less scrupulous in a part of the world where so much is 
heard of aggression. 

“F-ASSING the plate” to the PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Perry Heath, first Assistant Postmaster-General, 
reports the glad news that the country has taken such 
strides in the purification of politics during the last t pn 
years as to raise the question : Have we not suflficiently 
restrained the political activity of civil servants ? " We 
have eliminated machine politics from Federal positions. 
We ha’ 2 restricted activity in partisanship to proper 
conduct.” To show that there are other political ihiluences 
which the citizenship of the civil servant might be used to 
check, the writer tells this story :— 

About a year ago I removed for incompetency a man occupy¬ 
ing a prominent place in the classified service. He had been 
given the required charge in writing and had submitted his 
1 answer, but he failed to disprove incompetency. On the day 
on which my removal order became effective the man’s pastor 
called npon me. He was very much provoked over my action, 
even after I had made it clett to him that the removal was 


Another of the idols of the old Americanism is 
deliberately reQmmced by the Hon. Charles Denby, late 
United States minister to China. Non-intervention he 
pronounces as a doctrine out of place, and boldly substi¬ 
tutes " the doctrine of intervention ”; “ that it is'our duty 
to intervene in all matters occurring abroad in which it 
is our interest to intervene.” He specially urges this 
pphey in China and the Pacific. He says :— 

The nisfotlune of the United States is that we do not know 
oor real greatness. We do know our riches, our force, our 
actual iaiuence in the affidrs m the world.' It is good to reside 
aWoad. It is glorious to come back after a long absence. . . . 

letnraii^ American is struck with the general well-being 
orlbe people. He does not see, the world over, such crowds of 
well-draaed people, and -41 cannot forbear sayii^—such hale 
and hnurty asen and such beautiful woinin. I desire particularly 
to allude to the suburban system of electric railways which has 
groam im in mMtyears. Rem^ber that there is not a sin^e 
sireet-reulr<x^mn China, and then look on such perf<^ systems 
os exist in all our cities t . . . The resident of Wariiiugton is a 
king compared to the native or foreignor in 'Peking. \ 

The contrast seems intended Ity thd^riter to si^est the 
immeaw scope offered in China to A^MricaH exploifation. 

; , JAPAN AND AMERICAN’ . . ' 2 - 

jiMr. D. W. Stevens, Counsellor of the '|ajb|ioaM .t;^tiote 
IPWmSitngtiMn, treats of “ ThS Rdation m tq 'i^er v 
He reidarks on the approaehii^ itnHnptkm 
- gpfsoTb^gq ri^ts by Japan, and exclaims ^ 
ibak'iBildsihan years from the time ' 

^^'. JNnimElIcbored in Japanese watm,-'-a»d . J^as ; 

she will sts^ ^ a 


purely on the ground of the man’s glaring incompetence to 
perform his offioal duties. “ Suppose he is incompAent,” said 
the pastor, “ he is one of the best men in my church. He has 
been an u^er and a deacon, and he passes the plate I ” Inquiry 
disclosed the fact that this man was appointed at the instance of 
President Cleveland, upon the request of the pastor of the 
church which the PAsident attended, and that the incompctency' 
of the man was so well known to the postmaster prior to the 
appointment that he protested against receiving mm into the 
service. The President sent for the postmaster, and insisled 
that the man riiculd be given the position. When thp post¬ 
master still hesitate, the mrident is said to have stated, With a 
smile, bnt with firmness : '* Why, this man puts the plate under 
my nose evmy Sunday at church; and, if I do not give him this 
place, after he anyd his pastor have insisted, 1 shall be ariiamed 
to look into that plate again 1 ” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor Scarborough, 'Wilberforce University, 
inquires into the reasons which drive educated negroes to 
menial ‘pursuits, and finds the cause to be necessity 
following on . the general prejudice against the. negro, 
which hmits his chances of a carea-.,to a 'vety .few 
openings^ Representative .}. <W. Babcock declam'as 
one lesson of the recent election that the country has 
.biefore it a long' term of industrial peaCe .and ^nancial' 
kecotity and consequent prosperity. Gannett 

shoara how.the Eastern States have iRrgtty succeeded in 
niy^tiag forest fires, the terrible nature ciT which may 
biiiN)# foe'm the fact riiat in i^ idone .as mu^ as 
tw^tyi^fft million dollars 'wtttth cf property pewhkd 
from t^bause. Gustav Kot^ ^li^ches.M.:IiLesund% 
Cyfttno'dc'B^etac.” “I-.' " \ f‘. , 
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. THE KEVUl DJ^'BEDX MONDES. 

The DecjemWnumberSof the RevueDeuxMondes 
can hardly W'said to aiSintain the general reputation of 
the leading French magazine, but no doubt the falling-off 
is a trifling accident of the holiday month. ' 

■ A FRENCHMAN IN NEW F.NGLAND. 

The taWhted and charming writer who signs her work 
Th. Bentzon has extended fier tour in Canada to the 
New England States of Michigan and Massachusetts. 
She finds as profound a difference between the two 
countri^.as there w between France and EnglantL Her 
• descripnon of the governments both in Canada and in 
New England as theocracies is very curious, the Canadian 
theocracy being of courfe inspired by the Jesuit Missions, 
while the New England theocracy drew its inspiration 
from such Puritans as Governor Endicott, who did not 
hesitate to cut out from the English flag the cross which 
was to him the sign of Papist idolatry. M. Bentzon docs 
justice to the political and literary associations of New 
England ; she has much to say of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Ttoreau ; nor does she conceal the terrible superstition 
of witchcraft which dominated the old Puritan settlers. 

A PRINCESS OF MONACO. 

M. de Sdgur contributes a study of Marie Catherine de 
Brignole, Princess of Monaco, who was born in 1736 and 
died in 1813. She was not only of surpassing beauty, 
the fame of which spread to Paris and along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, but her intellectual gifts were quite 
as extraordinary. Her mother unfortunately had a bad 
temper, and her father seems to have been a fool. 

SIR EDMUND MONSON’S SPEECH. 

In his Chronique, in the second December number of 
the Rcz’ue des Deux Alondes, M. Charmes deals pro¬ 
minently with Sir Edmund Monson’s astonishing speech at 
the banquet oSthe English Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 
M. Charmes naturally lays much stress on the somewhat 
meagre disavowal of this speech which was subsequently 
communicated to the Havas Agency, but he goes on to 
suggest that a passioxi for making speeches is a charac¬ 
teristic of the English race. Sir Edmund Monson, we 
are told, who certainly, if we study his previous career, 
has not erred on the side of talkativeness, took the oppor¬ 
tunity to rebuke the English statesmen who have delivered 
some Jingo speeches on the Fashoda question. M. 
Charmes goes on to ask where, when, and how has 
France inflicted those pinpricks of which we have heard 
so much lately. Of course he knows that in the English 
view the pinpricks have been felt in Asia, Africa, Mada¬ 
gascar, Zanzibar, Tunis and on the Niger; and his 
argiuntot is that, because the two countries have gene¬ 
rally Arrived at ^ agreement with which each side has, 
in accordance with diplomatic usage, expressed itself as 
being #eU' content, therefore there has been no pin¬ 
prick, M. Charms stoutly denies the idba, which he 
calls a . legend, that France has been disagreeable to 
Engird. M. Charmes goes on to assure us that France 
is not at all frighten^, at the international combinations 
foreshadowed oy Mr, Clu|mberlain at Wakefield, evi¬ 
dently thinki^ that it was the Colonial Secretary’s 
• mtentkai #0 frighten France-. FjnaUy, it is impo^ible not 
to reOQjji;idse. ue goodwill of the French Republic in 
KndutgJljA^ao distinguished a successor to Baron de 
Coiu*cel^ aa,M. Capibon. It is notici»ible that nothing 
^0«)ris"gndifying than M. Charmes’s references to 
we afififin^ of Crete, and his cordial agreement with Lord 
Sahsbury’s on Admiral Noel. 


4 THE SOURCES OF ELECTRICITY. 

M. Weiller, who is''evidently an expert, contributes an 
interesting paper on the modem history of electricity in,, 
its applications. The year 1881 was a n-eat landmark 
in its history, for it was then that the Paris Congress 
completed the work begun by the BritiSh Association, 
and created a terminology of electricity which has since 
been used to denote and to measure the different kinds of 
electric power; then was established the precise meaning 
of the measurements of Volt, Ampfere and Ohm. M. 
Weiller gives an interesting account of the modem 
development in the direction of distributing electric 
energy over long distances, to effect which use has been ' 
made of waterfalls ; he goes on to deal with electric 
railways and tramways. Not so well known to the public 
pe the great services which electricity renders in work¬ 
ing metals ; it h^ much cheapened the production of 
aluminium, and with its aid we can produce alloys of the 
nature of bronze with special qualities of hardness and 
resistance; in fact, electricity has reduced the -price of 
aluminium-in a few years from eighty francs to about 
four francs the kilogramme. The growing industry of 
acetylene gas-lighting is directly due to the advance in 
electric metallurgy. 

OTHER AfeTU;i.ES. 

Among other articles may be mentioned one on the 
youth of the Comte dc Lisle by M. Ticrcclin ; a study of 
Richelieu in his diocese—that is to say, the years 1617 
and 1618, by M. Anatolc, a statesman wht^rioes.not 
disdain to be also a historian ? the conclusion of M. 
Lamy’s description of the Emperor William’s tour in the 
East, and a careful study of the recent strike in the 
building trade, which alarmed us on this side of the 
Channel with the fear of a revolution, by M. Grand- 
maison. 


THE CENTURY. 

The Century for January is an excellent number. Its 
chief attraction is Lieutenant Hobson's account of his 
sinking of the Merrhnac, which, along with the articles on 
Carlyle, demands separate notice elsewhere. Capt.rin 
Sigsbcc completes his narrative of the Maine. Captain 
Crowninshielcl extols the advantages of the Nicaragua 
Canal, of which a graphic panoramic view- is given. The 
Bill now before Congress gives a United .States guarantee 
to the Maritime Coinjiany, whose concession would other¬ 
wise expire next October. The Company in return gives the 
United States (ioverninent set enty per cent, of its stock, 
and nine out of eleven of its directors ; while Nicaragua 
gets only six per cent, of the securities issued. Mr. 
Edmond Kelley describes his experiences as an American 
in Madrid during the war, and speaks in the highest 
terms of the courtesy with which he was treated. He 
says : “ It is not the Spanish people which has degene¬ 
rated ; it is its governing class.” But he confesses that 
“ Sp^. is industrially as much in the hands of the 
forei^cr as Egypt." He says that Barcelona intended 
to hoist the French flag had the American fleet threatened. 
In the thick of the war Spanish policj'-holders crowded 
an American Insurance Company’s offices in Madrid, 
eager to pay premiums early. The pretrace of inter¬ 
national hostility seems to be wearing very thin. ‘ The 
;hist<»ical papers are studies of Alexander the Great and 
Benjamin Franklin. 


^ Photographs of models of our English Cathedrals— 
all in deep black and snowy whi'.c—form a very attractive 
feature of the January Sunday Magasine. 
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THE REVUE DE PARi^. « 

M. ChkvaIiI.fv has a most entertaining article on the 
bellicose poetry of England. He is quite convinced that 
t^faiat* he calls the “recent explosion of Jingoism” in 
England is the natural outcome not of the famous pin* 
pric^, but of those men of letters whose Jingo muse has 
caused the whole nation to see red. M. Chevalley devotes 
much of his article to a study of Mr. Wedmore’s excellent 
collection of “ Poems of the Love and Pride of England,” 
but he reserves the privilege of examining other books by 
the way. He is struck by the part which the sea plays in 
English patriotic poetry, in which the sea and the country 
,secm to be regarded as single entities, so that it is not so 
much the love of England that her poets sing, as the 
empire of England on the seas. M. Chevalley willingly 
concedes to England a place amoi^t the first nations 
of the world in the eternal war ^hich humanity wages 
against error, evil and oppression; but when he goes 
on to say tliat other nations who have done as much 
have not this overflowing self-satisfaction, it is not 
so easy to agree with him. In conclusion, .M. Chevalley 
quotes an extremely unflattering description of Englind 
which Mr. Bernard Shaw puts into the mouth of Napoleon, 
and he actually adds that Mr. Bernard Shaw is the 
rn/ant terrible of British Society, whicli both adores and 


fears him. 


SOCIVMSM AND LIBERTV. 


M. Jaurdi has a portentously long article on soci.ilism 
and ^liberty, in which he defends the socialist idea from 
the aharge of antagunisift to liberty. He says that this 
error is b.iscd on the confusion of collectivist or com¬ 
munist socialism with stale socialism, and he assures us 
that in the former is to be found the remedy for the 
excessive centralisation, political, intellectual, and 
economic, from which France is now suffering. 

DUMAS PfeRF. AT NAPI.KS. 

In the spring of 1860, when the revolution of Naples 
broke out, Alexandre Dumas chartered a vessel of eighty 
tons and went to join Garibaldi at P.ilcrmo. After the 
triumphal entry of Garibaldi into Naples on .September 5th 
he went there and was nominated superintendent of the 
Fine Arts and Director at Pompeii ; he founded a news- 
^ paper in which, up to the dale of his departure in 1864, 
ne advocated the ideas of the Garibaldean party with 
great eloquence. The Jdetfue Paris now publishes a 
number of letters which Dumas received in 1862 from 
\ II, Bessborough Gardeas, Pimlico, thin the hc.idquartcr5 
, of the Grajco-Albanian Junta. 

THE FRENCH FI.KKr. 

M. JTournier has Ibeen. inspired no doubt by recent 
events to discuss the naval strength of France. He begins 
' by laying down that naval power is for France a 
histoncSuT necessity, an essential part of her greatness 
and s.f her prosperity, but he does not explain satis¬ 
factorily how France is to support both a strong army 
and a strong navy. He prefers to emphasise the 
necessity of a strong fleet in view of what ne calls the 
insatiable ambition of England, whiph is erery’wherc 
entering into competition With France, and also in view 
of a possible combination of the ssf the Triple 

Alliance in French waters. At the same time he realises 
to the ful^^ thi objections which experts' have urged 
ogaiiMt the existing French fleet, its lack of homt^feneity, 
and its fashion, of radically contradictory systems of 
'nhvitl construction and armaments, and he urges by way 
of i^sdy the exercise of ordinary common sense in the 
organts^ion of the squ.'idrons, the provision of second* 
/..iCl^'jlWilisers^ahd of torpedo-boat destroy-ers. 


THE ITALlAffREVipEJS. ' . 

The Italian reviews do not tlevojte hfllc'&.space to the 
peace prospects of Europe. Tlte only impOltent article 
bearing on the Tsar’s Rescript is 'from the pen of an 
Italian deputy, Signor Branca, in the Nuova Antologia 
(December ist). While hoping much from an inter- 
ntttional policy for Italy, he sums up the Europeamsituation 
from a distinctively Italian point of view. Theselassiflca- 
tion of the six great Powers he declares to be a thing of 
the past. To-day the four predominant Powers of the 
world are England, Russia, German^*, and the United 
States. Two great c.iuscs of conflict loom in the near 
future : the rivalry of England, Russia in the Far East, 
and the disruption of the Austriim Empire. Signor 
Branca is of opinion that the time may come when 
England will regret her present' policy of encouraging 
the United States to interv'cnc in iKternational politics, 
and he questions whether “ the immense British Empire, 
scattered over five continents, may not, in less than a 
century, undergo a fundamental transformation by the 
growth of the various parts and their desire for complete 
autonomy.” As reg-vrcls Italy herself, he points to the 
South American States, whither vast numbers of Itafflllhs 
emigrate every' year, as the natural field for her future 
coloni.il expansion. He sums up as follows :— 

Frc h problems and unsuspected germs of c inflict arise every 
day. The salv.vtion of Stales, more (-specially of the minor ones, 
may depend upon a vigorous effort of hunnn conscience to 
uphold llic idc.-il of right and to circumscribe the dominion of 
force. To this vigiLint work of i)«u:c .ind of progress I tali in 
thought and Italian policy ought to contribute all their influence 
if the prestige of the oounlry is to be regained and its future 
welfare secured. 

To the s;imc number Professor Lombroso contributes 
a learned and suggestive article on the causes—^racial, 
clim.atic, and political—^which contributed to the media.-v'al 
greatness of Venice, togeth«a- with those which induced 
her decline. He introduces many of his favourite theories 
into the discussion, and from his conclusions he draws 
appropriate morals both for the United States, whom he 
regrets to see suddenly imbued with a desire for conquest, 
and for modere Italy, “ from which glory, wealth, industry, 
justice, and prosperity are lacking more and more.” 
The old grievance of the obligatory abstention of 
Catholics from the ballot-box is trotted out once more by 
a “ Catholic,” and goes to prove that feeling in Italy is 
more and more in favour of untrammelled political action. 

The Civilfd Cattolka, vHth some pardonable satis¬ 
faction, points out that whereas Catholics have always 
been accused of reactionary tendencies for advocating 
a certain measure of Press supervision, to-day it is a 
so-called Liberal Government which has been imprisoning 
editors wholesale, and whicji has given the widest possible 
application to existing Press laws. The same number 
(December 3rd) contains the annual appeal on behalf of 
poor communities of Italian nuns, whose property has 
been confiscated by the Government, with the usual 
pathetic stories of want and poverty. 

The Rassegna Nazionale has an interesting study of 
the moral teaching of Father Hecker, the apostle of 
“Americanism,” whose orthodoxy-of late has been so 
uofortimately impugned in certain ecclesi^tical circles— 
an attack mainly based, it is only fair to add, on an 
exceedingly inaccurate Frtmch translation of his writings. 

Any one who is interested in the question of tlte yeform 
of the Italian University system will find an exhaustive 
-I study of the measure which is being adverted By Pro¬ 
fessor BaccellL the present Minister of Fty^lic Instruction 
in Italy, in La Riforma Sociale. 
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MAPAME!ji^S:TfE*A.D^l^-organ is becotning more 
ai«l ijoiore 0)Utic|j.'iff i^, .SQOpe and objects, and not 
uhfrequeitlvl tllS kile^ editress manages to secure 
anonymdtisxontributiiins from men who have at least the 
courage of their opinions. Such an article is that simply 
signed “B.,” which criticises with a frankness rarely found 
araongurthe French colonial party several of the |^ter 
expeditiens undertaken by the French Government, 
notably the disastrous conquest of Madagascar. On the 
other hand, he ^asserts that in the Dahomey expedition 
the French naval authorities, who had the real responsi¬ 
bility, proved that France is able to carry thiough a 
business of this kind more successfully—^that is to say, 
with less loss of lives and less expenditure—than can 
Great Britain. It is quite evident that he holds that the 
salt of the French nation is to be found in the French 
navy. 

M. G. Mauger gives an account, which happens to be 
specially topical, of a mission to Schang, a station on the 
Blue River. The Breton officer whose di.iry forms the 
base of both articles, gives some interesting and curious 
details about the Chinese Roman Catholic missions ; but 
he admits that, notwithstanding the heroic efforts of 
numberless missionaries, belonging indeed to every creed 
and to every nation, Christianity makes but small progress 
in China ; indeed, the French Bishop, Monsignor Ben¬ 
jamin, declared to him that if he himself had been willing 
to pay for converts he could have had as many as he 
liked, but that genuine converts were rare. As to why the 
Chinese nature is so rebellious to the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity, M. Mauger—who seems a shrewd 
observer—puts it down to the fact that the Chinese 
entirely ignore the first principle of a fiiture life ; and 
when the idea is first presented to them they very much 
prefer the Paradise of Mohammed to the Frenchman’s 
or the Englishman’s Heaven ; and thus Islam makes 
more converts than does any other Western form of 
religion. Of the three religions which arc held in honour 
in China, M. Mauger evidently considers that of Con¬ 
fucius the finest; after the cult of Confucius, Buddhism is 
the most popular. There are four hundred millions of 
Buddhists in China alone. 

In addition to M. Maugcr’s two articles is a curious 
paper by M. de Pouvoundlle dealing with China’s past 
revolutions considered in relation to the future of the 
country. M. de Pouvourville declares that the country 
is more or less governeef by secr^ societies, the whole 
empire, from the highest to the lowest strata, being 
undermined by (Afferent associations in many cases 
•affiliated one to the other. In one matter they all see 
eye to>eye, each member is vowed to make a more or 
less vigorous effort to rid China of the “ foreign devils.” 
Fruce, according to M. Pouvourville, cannot pursue a 
united policy in any portion of the whole world till the 
Dreyfus case is disposed of once for all. He winds up 
"with the shrewd remark that sdthough China may be 
disia^bered, her conquerors, whoever they may be, will 
renain face to face vdth Ae really difficult problem of a 
population numberii^jbuodreds of millions. 

The h^oricad stud^t i^ill find much to interest, indeed, 
to didight him, in the two articles entitled “ Paris m 1777,” 
consistiw of a ntunber of lett^ addressed by an intimate 
friend of the King to Stsuiislas Poniatowski, of Pdand. 
Theri} are many vivid accounts of the liters and artistic 
sodety of prerevolutionary France, ai^ some amusing 
kneeftoes of Didoot, Rmtsseau, and Madanve Dudevant 


are 'gitfeiif. 't’lfe writer Ifn'cwf and .saw familiarly Buffon, 
the naturalist, at whose hduse he used to dine with 
,pibbon. . ' 

Other articles, including a learned cri^cal account of 
Rembrandt, by M. V. de Swarte, written of course with a 
special view to the late Amsterdam Exhibition jof tUs 
great Dutchman’s paintings and drawings ; some recol¬ 
lections of the poet Stephane Malljirmd} by M. C.' 
M auclair ; a few pages on the well-worn subject of George 
* Washington and his rcLations with the French Canadians, 
by General R< 5 billot; and Madame Juliette Adam’s bi¬ 
monthly analysis of the course of foreign politics as viewed 
by a Rus^ophile-Anglophobc. 


Some Illustrated Magazines. 

The Enj^lish Illustrated for January is gay with 
coloured pictures and coloured letterpress. Among the 
former is a portrait of the Kaiser as “The New 
Crusader.” A suggestive contrast is presented under the 
bead of “ Venus and Mars as Fountains of Honour.” 
One page shows portraits of three of Charles II.’s 
mistresses- the Duchess of Cleveland, Nell (Jwynne and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth—with their present-day 
descendants—^the Dukes of Grafton, of St. Albans, and 
of Richmond. Facing this page is another with portraits 
of the first and present Dukes of Marlborough, Lords 
Nelson, and Dukes of Wellington. “ The Devil’s Own ” 
is the title of a study in place i named after his Satanic 
majesty. Alexander Macintosh discourses of M.P.’s and 
their fads, with comic cuts by E. F. Skinner. ^ 

The Pall Mali Gaselte fov Januaty- sebins tci have 
suffered something of a reaction after its gorgeous Christ¬ 
mas number. There is little calling for special remark. 
Notes from a Captain’s diary during the Soudanese 
campaign give a vivid picture of the minor features of the 
campaign, and suggest something of the horrors of the 
battlefield four days after the fight. Miss E. T. Murray 
Smith begins a study of the naval heroes recorded in 
Westminster Abbey. Miss F. H. Low registers her 
impressions of the Rc.nbrandt exhibition at Amsterdam. 
The frontispiece is a fine photogravure of Lauren’s 
“ Ushant fisherman.” 

In the Royal for January, Mr. W. G. Tarbct gives an 
interesting account of detonators and their making at 
Nobles’WestC}uarter factory, Stirlingshire. Leslie Mac- 
gregor describes the crypt of skulls at the church of 
St. Leonard’s, llythe, which is believed to be the burying 
place of the Britons and Saxons who fell in battle neai 
in 456. Caley Wainwright revives the mendacious 
exploits of Psalmanazar, and reproduces pictures from 
his book on Formosa—under the title of “ A Forgotten 
Liar.” William Will’s account of the best shot in the 
world claims separate mention. 

The paper most calling for remark in Lady's Realm is 
Mrs. Archibald Little’s gossip about court and society in 
China. The reigning Dowager-Empress writes vers de 
socUli, it appears ; is said to be passionately fond of gam¬ 
bling, and is rumoured to be “ really half-English—^that is 
of Eurasian parentage.” The husband of the writer tells 
how a viceroy used to be shampooed on open deck by his 
wives 1 She herself finds Chinese utter want of respect 
for women their most - objectionable feature. She is 
repelled by the way Chinamen are curious to seek an 
English lady’s dress, and even want to handle her clothes. 
Naturally, she explains, “ in a countyy where men and 
women do not generally mix, when they do so they take 
the greatest liberties widi one another.” 
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' AUSTRALASIAN RRTlfW 

^ the November’number* of tlie Ata&alasioft Hevie-vu 
•ofjin'iews co|)tains much that is of ititfvest to resident* 
in the home csontr)'. Of chief importance is the account 
.,^.*the New* Zealand Old Agfe Pensions Act, which w-c 
give elsewhere. Madam Forrest Ross’i^ Hvely sketch of the 
New Zealand Legislature also claims separate notice. Mr; 


; . TRE'SNGlI^ERlNfi^TIlfES. . 

Tlilf is # netv sixpenn/'tQontUy^ whiiph first appeared 
in Detettlber. The editor is'Mn.lBen. H. Mot^an. The 
publishers are Messrs. Wardfl-q^ .^d-Cb. ,,,The'first 
number is attractive and prom^||ii%.' It aihes'^at'bemg,- 
“ practical and popular,” and will delude all exclusively 
teit^ical matter. Its editorial pages reveal much vigour, 

Mr. Morgan strongly prettests 


courage, and enterprise. 

Fitchett, writingjust after M.Marchand had been recalled,*, ag^st policy of throwing open to the'wirW our 
says the spectacle of England arming for war has “ deeply CoRular reports on trade. He resents u as advertising 

misfortune” w 


affected ” the Australian'niind. “ There is the sense that 
behind the Fashoda incident there is some untold fact, 
something which only the responsible statesiilen of the 
Etnpive- know, which justifies England in putting her 
feets and armies on a war footing.” He affirms that if 
war came. “ these Colonies wwild realise more vividly 
and proudly than ever their partnership in the Empire.” 
They “ would certainly make a gallant fight for tnem- 
selves^ and for the Empire.”' Me predicts that the 
Colonies will have “ a fair but not very golden harvest.” 
South Australia has suffeiied from hot winds and black 
frosts. The drought in- New South Wales has reduced 
the flocks of that Colony from 66 to 46 million sheep, 
which with the loss of natural increase means a loss 
ranging from 12 to 20 millions sterling. The excitement 
abc^ the Melbourne' Cup suggests the danger of the 
seven Colonies becoming a nation of gamblers. Tattcr- 
sall’s sweeps for this race alone am^nted to 137,000. 
Mr. Fitchett thinks it probable that “ capital generally 
throi^hout the Colonies perceptibly shifts its centre of 
gravnt^, so to speak, as a result of that one race.” 

** A QUITE NEW TYPE OF LAWYER.” * 

An extraordinary innovation is reported from South 
Australia 

South Austnlia is making an effort, wliich has at least the 
mnit of courage, to simplify law—or, rather, the process by 
which a lawj'isr is created. The I.aw Reform Bill, which has 
passed the Ixiwer House, amadugly reduces the educational 
^equir^ents of the law course. The knowledge of any other lan¬ 
guage than English is henceforth, for a South Australian lawyer, 
to oe an irrelevant luxuiy • the future advocates of the Colony 
need not have even a nodding acquaintance with a University. 
The Uw is no longer so be one of the'f* learned professions,” 
,A. quite new^^fype of lawyer. Indeed, is to be evolved. He will 
teach hb profei^n in a tihorter time, and at a less cost to brain 
and pocket, than any other lawyer known to civilised lands. 
.He must know the particular businieis-^that of law—which he 
is to practise; but he need kiiow U tie else. The process will, 
no doubt, yield many lawyers; but whither it will conduce to 
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misfortune.’’ when British trade has suffered, and objects 
to making a present to other nations of whateveY valuable 
suggestions Consuls have to make. lie advises “.the 
same Masonic-like bond of secrecy” between our officials 
and manufacturers as prevails in Geriftany. ■ We sadly 
lack, he says, “a trade intelligence centre” for rdepiv-' 
ing and disseminating information and samples. He 
recommends imitation of the Austro-Hungarian manu¬ 
facturer’s device of “ a floating exhibition ” to be sent 
round to the principal foreign ports, where their 
ivares, pjpperly shown and pushed, may win trade. H^- 
emphatically disapproves the anti-Russian prejudice 
sedulously fostered by our war party, which binders our- 
manufacturers from pushing trade in Russia. “ Perhaps 
in no countrj' in the world are there greater possibilities 
for the machiner}' exporter than in Russia. Yet it is ii 
remarkable fact that our manufacturers, with the excep¬ 
tion, oefhaps, of our agricultural machinerj' makers, 
entirely ignore these markets.” Count Tatislcheff, of 
the Russian Ministry of Finance, is quoted as declaring 
Russia most anxious to increase her trade with us. 

“ English traders are welcomed in ever)' part of Russia, 
and more so than those of any other countr)'.” The 
editor proceeds :— 

Never before in the history of business have such favourable 
opportunities presented themselves to British machinery manu¬ 
facturers and exporters for esetendinjg their trade abroad, as at 
the present time. Three of 4 he world’s greatest empires, vix., 
Russia, Africa, and China, are awakening to civilisation, and 
from the homes, the fields, and workshoiis of those countries 
the cry is for machinery. „ * 

- He announces that he has appointed special trade 
coirespondents in each of the countries named, who will 
nend partictilars,. of trade opportunities, so as to enablb 
practical use being made of them. It is not his imention 
to make public their reports, but to send copies to those 
of our manufticturers to whom they will be of value. 
Among the first contributors are jProfessor V. B, Lewes, • 
Mr. W. Bagshaw, Mr. E. C Amos, Mr. W. Fv Jones. 
The magazine is well^ot up 4ii||l lucidly illustrated. 

HamisworiVt Christmas numbo; strikes the eye with 
.a small novel^. At the right hai!»d uf^r corner of each* 
page is a smajil cut showing a man and woman in posture > 
-of dancing, .ajid hri awif^,. ttffning over these corners 
representing .riigfatfy differ*^ movements, the reader is 
supposed to-Iwve the optimd\tRusion of seeing one, moving 
pictum of <|S^ .dance. Stories are ttdd of costly Christmas 
cracky »nd irf;;niie-gig«sric cra«k». over 30 Isef in 
height t& he him by mecnricity, brectraby a weU-hllowa 
sporting baronet m die North ta the ent( 9 ^< 

'snent of his..<^iid guests: Cp. have 




and louden crinriag ovef'^,, 
Sharpe |^le^ 1 ^' 


imide% .sensational 

by - the^ i^erett .4iBatem;v:gbiag>-. ^ .* 
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P roperly speaking, paper should bristle with 

the fl^es whictfS^arly show how real is the work 
done tjy Our organisation. Truly, the Post Office 
authorities ought to send M. Micille a vote of thanks for 
tj»e additJonaf business due to this exchange of letters, 
because,«as new adherents come in to the tune of a 
hundred a month, and as only a small percentage of the 
original correspondents appear to have discontinued 
writing, the cost of the postage stamps used (and which 
amounted in the first year to the earnings of a first-class 
artisan) must have increased at a comijound rate, for the 
International Correspondence, whether it concerns its 
first source—the scholars’ scheme—or its large tributary 
—^tbat for adults—is as a stream widening on its way, 
and continually reinforced by countless small rivulets. 
But during these wetks, when the mind is filled with the 
enormous possibilities for good now in the balance —in 
this time, when the germ of an International Europe may 
be in process of formation—figures are less interesting 
than such a programme as the following, put forward by 
VEtranger, 77, Rue Donfert Rochcrcaii, Paris, as its 
aim and reason for existence ; — 

The best men of all countries must unite in a vast league, 
an International I^eague, the principal goal of wliich shall be 
to favour all efforts made for raising the m >ra} level and welfare 
of mankind, apart from all political opinions. This Inter¬ 
national League will have recourse to active propaganda by 
literature and the press. The best abilities of all nations will 
contribute to these periodicals, and an intellectual life will be 
tims developed, stronger than anything that each national 
literature could ever yield. Doctors and men of science will 
gather together in academies in search of progress, and they will 
find it more rapidly than isolated nations. We shall take our 
schools, at the common expense, to the neighbouring countries, 
in order to diow to our children, to impress upon their minds 
that our neighbours arc ra ?n like ourselves, our equals. The 
kindness they will m.;et with, the remarkable things they will 
witness, will give a new bent to their feelings and a new eours • 
to their whole life, and wc shall thus form better hearts, higher 
beings, than any military service in the most elegant cavalry 
uniform could ever do. 

'^his aim is surely a noble one. Let us each help to 
hasten the time when the w'orld’s money ind skill will be 
used in furthering the happiness and well-being of the 
millions of our unfortunate brothers and sisters rather 
'than in the provoking of national hatreds and increase of 
munitions of war. The International Correspondence is 
a real help in this direction, and will be more so the 
more our feelings of patriotism induce in us that courtesy 
towards others and sympathy for them, which, making 
the correspondence a continued pleasure to each pair of 
writers, will reflect honour u^n our country and 
people. 

No,w for the educational side of the project. 

LETTERS FROM TEACHERS. 

• Dear Sir, . . . The children are very well suited with good 
cerr(»apndentB. _ The extremi amiability and willingness of the 
Frcndirboy or girl to sand along photos, papers, cards, etc., to 
theif Englidj correspondents cannot but please the latter. We 
are just holding our annusd Prize distribution. As far as possible 
we allow the prize-winnelfs to choose the subjects of their prize 
iTOoks. This year, as a conSvquence of the French correspon¬ 
dence, there is quite a run on French books of all kinds. This 
IS a very healthy state of affairs to me. We use Ihe letters for 
teaching pttiposas and find them good material to copy—or 
avoid.' wis a ctqiilal exercise to show how the French corre- 
Bp9ndent arrived at soma funny bit of English by literally 


BY IiETtEE>'UlElTll4G. 
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trAnslating one of his own idijms. The lette/k are eagerly 
looked for, and there is always great interest whfen portions axe- 
read out or put on the blackboard.—Yours faithfully^, * 

John Bio&ooo. 

, Clapham High School. 

... 1 find groat interest and zeal for the whole thing. 
Enclosed you will find a list of most anxious girls who are 
counting the days till they receive tlieir firet letters. Some of 
the foreign correspondents are most helpful and interesting. I 
am sure it stimulates our girls, aiid both sides ought to get good 
from it. We often discuss the views contained in the letters, in 
t)ur French conversation class. This gives a sort of esprit de corps 
to Ihe whole body of correspondents.—Yours truly, 

M. R. Schwab. . 

OUR METHODS OF INTRODUCTION. 

For the information of those who have not our back 
numbers at hand I repeat the rules. For the Scholar^ 
Correspondence: Tcaclters should send a list containing 
tlie name and :^e of each pupil desiring to correspond. 
A similar list is sent me by the Fe^me Universttaire. 
The names arc then carefully paired, each scholar from 
any one school having a correspondent assigned him 
from a different place in Fr.ancc. The paired list is sent 
to Paris on the first of the mouth, published there 
the fifteenth, and letters may be expected in England 
the fourth week. Thus, if lists do not reach me 
before the first of the month, a delay of two months 
may occur. (This refers to boys ; girls’ names are not 
published.) The French boy writes a French letter 
the fourth week of the month,* correcting iff that letter 
the bad French of his correspondent. The English boy 
writes in English the first week, and corrects his friend’s 
bad English. The second week comes an English letter 
from France ; the third week a French letter should goto 
France. The letters in the native language are intended 
as models, and are as necessary as the letters in the 
foreign language ; they are, besides, a better medium for 
friendliness. Arrangements for (Icrmany are much the 
same, bul names not being printed we have to send 
2jd. with each one. Herr Hartmann also likes to know 
the fathers’ business, and the boys’ school standing. As 
regards adults wc need to know occupation as well as- 
name and age, and a fee of one shilling should be sent to 
cover expense of search. 

NOTICES. 

Readers interested in our good friend M. Mieille, and 
cyclists, should read his delightful description of Tarbes 
as a cycling centre. lm.iginc a place from which four 
good cycling roads emerge, situated amidst the exquisite 
and varied scenery of I lie Pyrenees, and where, on 
account of good roads and fine air, it appears easy to 
reach comfortably a considerable altitude. Then, too, 
the very names of the places are words to conjure 
with. Here our Black Prince journeyed to and fro with 
his troopers ; Henry IV. of h'rance was at home, and 
present-day pilgrims arc not absent from Campan St. 
Mari", Luchon, Pau, or Lourde.s ; the glorious Pic du 
Midi overlooking all. The article is to be found in the 
January Practical Teacher, 33, 1 ’aternoster Row, London, 

A Norwegian teacher would like English correspondents 
for his boys. 

A French schoolmaster would like to exchange his son 
of sixteen with an English lad for a few months. 

A young Frenchman would like to correspond with 
some one engaged in the silk trade. 
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Amerlesn'OeniMHi Btvl«w.—Dec. 

‘^’American Appre<^ati<)n of Geroaas^ Art. tliustrated., Arthur 
Hoeber. 

’•Arefalteotonl Sevtow.—Dec. l 

Italian Marriage Coffers. lUustraied. Oliver Brackett. 

The Arts in Ancient Egypt. Illttstrated. Rev. W. T. Loftie. 
The Work of Mr. G. F. Watts. Concluded. Illustrated. 
W. E, F. Britten. 

Supplements“ The Old Bell Inn, Holbom,” Photogravure 
% F. L. Emanuel j “ Rouen Cathedral,” by T. M, 
Rooke, etc. 

Art Journal.— J. S. Viktub. a. 64. Jan. 

Fronlismece :—“ The Edict of William the Testy,” after G. 
H. ^ughton. 

Robert Sauber. Illustrated. A. Baldry. 

George Boughton. Illustrated. Miss Marion llepworth Dixon. 
The Colour-Printing of Textiles at Messrs. Wardle’s, Leek. 

Illustrated. Gleeson White. 

Tintagel. Illustrated. J. Ranken. 

Artist,— Constable, is. Dec. 

^ithur Trevethin Nowell. Illustrated. 

Glass and Ceramics in .Sweden. Illustrated, tiunny Fryk- 
holm. 

Design for Furniture and Other Woodwork. Continued. 
Illustrated. 


Magazine of Art.— CaMiLl. is. 44. 'Ian. 
Frontispi^;—“By the Watchman's Fire,” after Thomas 
Mostyn. 

Mr. Mortimer Menpes as a Portraitist. . Illustrated. M. H. 
Spielmann. 

Is Photography among the Fine Arts ? Illustrated.- R. de La 
Sizerawie. 

. Professor Hubert Herkomer as a Fainter of Enamel Shields. 

Illustrated. .. 

Mr. John S. Sargent as a Portrait-Painter. Illustrated. Marion 
llepworlh Dixon. • • 

The Perversion of the Infant Mind in Matters of Taste. Prince 
B. Karageorgcvitch. 

Flowers and Fancies; From the Garden to the Stage. Illus¬ 
trated. C. Wilhelm. 

Thomas Mostyn. Illustrate Maxwell Reekie. 

Sir '^omas Wardle and thPDecorativc Treatment of Textile 
Fabrics. Illustrated. Walter Shaw Sparrow. 

The Statuettes of Thwlore Riviire. Illustrated. Henri Frantz, 

Month.— Jan. 

Thoughts on the Art of Edward Burne-Jones. A. Streeter. 
Nev England Magazine.- Dec. 

Relief Tablets on the New Coii^gri^tional House, Bostou. 
Illustrated. £dw. G. Porter. 

Adolf Friedrich Erdmann Menzel; Prussia’s Greatest Artist. 
_ Illustrated. W. Henry Winslow. 


, • ^ Bookman^— [Amknica). Dec. 

A Century of American Illustration. Continued. Illustrated. 
Ajthur^Hoebcr. 

J, J. Tissot’s Conception of the Life of Christ. Illustrated. 
Jean Jacques. 

Dome.- Vnicokil Press, is. Dec. 

Frontispiece“ The Concert,” after G. Ter Borch. 

Note on Genre-Pointing. C. J. Holmes. 

Miffi Althea Gyles, Symbolic Artist. Illustrated. W. B. 
Yeats. 

Ex-Ubpls.-A. AND C. Black, as. Dec. 

Parker Bookplates. IlluBtr.ated. A. J. Jewers. 

The (.Sydney) Smiths’ Arms. Illustrated. W. Bolton. 

GlPl'z Own Pap^r.—Jan. 

How to decorate Furniture wilii Stencilling. Illustrated. 
Fred Miller. 

Good Words.— Jan. 

Lord Leighton; the Painter of the Godi^ Illustrattxl. Sir 
Wyke Bayliss. 

%PBat niougiiU.— Jan. 

Memories of Michael Angelo. Illustrated. Marie D. Walsh. 
Benjamin .West and the “Christ healing the Sick.” Ulus- 
tiilt^. Rev, John Cuttell. 

BOUSOt—OrncB. 64. Jan. ' 

* The Work of Mr. C. F. A^ Voysey. Illnstralcd. 

Old Sevres China. Illustrated. 

Heppelwhite Furniture. Illustrated. Connpisseur. 

Idlar.— Dec. 

The Langham Sketching Club; In Besi Bohemia; lUustjated. 
Arthur Mprrence. 

Lady*! Kaabn.—Jaiw ■ * ' 

RonBonheurand Her Art. Illustrated.' Robert.Sherard. 


New Ireland Review.— Jan. 

Walter Armstrong on “ Art.” W. P. Coyne. 

Nineteenth Century.— Jan. 

Some Recollections of Sir Edward Bunie-Joncs. Joseph Jacobs. 

Pall Mall Magazine.— Jan. 

Suppressed Plates; Thackeray, illustrated. George Somes 
I.ayard. ' 

Impressions of the Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam. 
Illustrated. Miss Frances H. Low. 

Pearson’s Magazine.— Jan. 

Pictures and their Painters. Continued. Illustrated. 

Strand MagMine.— Jan. 

A Peep into; Part I. 1841-1849. lilusUated. J. 11.- 
Schooling. 

Studio.— 5. Hb.nrietta S-rsBBT, CovENT Canoen. is. Dee. 

The Work of Harold Speed. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s Cottage at Harrow. Illustrated. G. 
Primitive Art from Benin. Illustrated. H. Ling Roth. 

Mr. James Allan Duncan, Designer and Illustrator. .Illustrated. 
Paris de Chavannes. Illustrated. Gabriel Mourey. 
Supplements .-—Studies, Harold Speed; Design foi 
Christmas Carol, by J. A. Duncan; Portrait of I^vis de 
Chavannes, by F. Valfotton; “ Winter,” by G. R. Quested. 

Temp)e Magazlne.’xJo",. 

F. C. Gould;« Leading Cartoonist. Jnteiriew. Illimrated. 
Frank Forbes, 

Wlndnau.-jM. 

The Japanese and the Nude. . 

Photography in relation to Art A. W. Goodman. 

WoBMlftHmd.—Jan. 

Famous Womoi in the National Portrait Gallery. - Hhistrated. 
Hon. Sybil Cust. 



LIST OH THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
.. i^URRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Atnerteatt-Gennan Review.— World Buildings, Kew York. 

to cent!- Dec. . . 

Frederick Ihe Great: America’s Friend. Ulustnted. Henry W. Fischer. 
Great Germans I l«ve known. IHustrated. , Joseph Howard, Junr. 
Elizabeth Fattenon, Wife of Jerome, King of Westphalia; Almo.st an 
American Queen. Illustrated. VeroCarewe. 

Germany and America aft Friends. Illustrated. Andrew D. White. 
American Superstitions in Rmrd to Germany. Illustrated. Jas. L. Ford. 
Reciprocity; a Hecessitys fllustrated. Daniel T. Pierce. 

Woman’siWork and Influence. Illustrated. Florence Clmloii Sutio. _ 

* The German Woman an Ideal Instructress. Illustrated. Josephine Mcighnn. 


American Historical Bevlew.— Macmillan. 3*- «d. Jan. 

The French Reformation and the French People in the Sixteenth Century. 
Henri Hauser, • 

The Causes of Cromwell’s West Indian bmedition. Frank Strong. 

The Administra-ive History of the BiRIh Dependencies in the Further 
East. H, Morse Stephens. 

The Connecricut Loyalists. Geo. A. Gilbert. ' 

The Politics of John Adams, Ansnn D. Morse. 

The First Republican National Convention. Geo, W. Julian. 


Antiquary.— Elliot Stock. «d. Jan. 

Farther Contributions toward a History of Earlier Education in Great 
Britain. W. Carew Hazlitt. 

Haunts of the London Quakers North of the Thames. Illustrated. Mrs. 

Basil Holmes. . 

Windham's Tour through France and Italy. J. H. Lloyd. 

The Repair and Reseating of a Parish Church, a.d. 1606. Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White. 

Architectural Review,— EmNUHAM House, Akunuel Streki , 
Stkanu. is. Dec. 

The Castles of “ The Three Musketesrs.” Illustrated. Khepr. 

How They restore. Illustrated. W. R. Lethaby. 

The Architecturc'of Michael Angelq. Illustrated. Continued'. Beiesford 
Pile. 

The Designing of Town Houses. Illustrated. A. _R. J. 

Cyprus; Architectural Remains of the Classical Period. Illustrated. II. B. 
Walters. 

Wild Bird Ufa in Imndon. Illustrated. R. B. Lodge. 

Argosy, — Mac.mii.i.an. is. Jan, 

Heax'cnly Probl^s. 

Atlantic Monthly.— Gay and Bird. xs. Dec. 
Reminispences. Julia Ward Howe. 

The United^ States and the Control of the Tropics. Benj. Kidd. 

European Kxperiencr with Tropical Colonies. 

Amencan Government of Newly Acquired Territory. Carl E\-ans Boyd. 
Among the Birds of the Yosenute. John Muir. ■' 

The Landscape as a Means of Culture.^ N. S. Shaler. 

Unpublished Letters of Carlyle. Continued. Chas. Townsend Copeland. 
California and the Csilifonii iiis. David B. Jordan. 

Thu Whoteome Revival of Byron. PaulK. More. 

An Unpublished Poam by Byron. Pierre La Rose. 

Edmond Rostand. Flllery Sedgwick. 


Author.— Horace Cox. 6d. Dec. 

Literary Property. 

Australia; From the Sunny South. Justin C. MacCartie. 


Badminton Magazine.— Longmans, is. Jag. 

^mng, Past and Future. Illustrated. Alfred E. T. Watson. 

A Day with the Stag-Hounds at Fontainebleau. Illustrated. Mrs. Rowley. 
Smlking on a Rosa-slure Grouse Moor. Illustrated. Arthur Lavington. 
Figure-Scaling Competitions. Illustrated. Edgar Syers. 

Karly History of the Football Assoemtion. R. G. Graham. 

Russian Studs, illustrated. F. Wrench. 

The Development of Fox-Hunting. Hlustratod. C, E. A. L. Rumbold. 


Borers' Magaziaa,— Watbrlow and Sons. is. 6d. Jan. 
Bankers lad Publip Companies. 

Presegt Day Banking; a Survey and Some Suggestions. 

Company Law as It affects Bankers. 


Bibliotheca SaMra<— Kroan Paul, 75 cents, Jan. 
The Outioak in Theology. Prof. Edw. Lewis Curtis. 

TtePto of a Miracle. R*r. S. Leroy Blake. 
riM Phllpauphical DUintegraffon of Islam. Rev. H. W. Hulbert. 
o "*??*••**!*? Ideslisin, Rct. Jas. Liddsay. 


orninAentiil Bpctoltigy, Rev, Q, L. Cad’ 

Polirical Economy. Prof. P. Parsons. 
DT.IDtivaesProof.Texis. G. F. Wright. 

The Chnatiaa Conception of Wealth. Rev. C. C. Merrill. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.— Blackwood, aa 6d. Jan. 

Romance of the Fur Trade; the Mountain Men. 

Men who have kept a Diary, W, Sichei. 

The Preservatiim of Afiictm Elephants. Alfred Sharpe. 

Montrose and Argyll in Fiction. 

The Carlists: Their Case, Their Cause, Tbeir.Cbiefs. 

Lord Lyons, 

C. S. Parnell; the Rebel King. 

The Looker-on. 

Board of Trade Journal.— Evkb and Spottiswoods. 6 d. Dec. 
Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 

Trade and Shipping of Purtugucse West Africa, French Congo, and Congo 
Free State, With Map,. 

'Trade and Shipping of South Africa. With Map. 

Flffrct of the American Occupation on Porto Rican Trade. 

Customs Tariff of Tasmania. 

Tariff Changes and Customs Regulations, 

Bookman.—V London.) Hodder and STOugpTON. 6d. Dec. 

My Bookshelves. Clement K. Shorter. 

The Pearson People and Their Puliliaitions, Illustrated. Albert Dawson. 

January. 

Sdney, Lee and Shakrapeare’s Sonnets. With Portrait. Prof. Dowden. 
Reminiscences of Williain Black. Illustrated. “ One Who knew Him." 

Is Journalism a Career for Men over Forty ? One of Thera and One of the 
New Brigade. 

Bookman.— (America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., Nbw York.. 

2; cents. Dec. 

The First Books of Eugene Field. Illustrated. Luther S. Livingston. 

On Historical Novels Past and Present. Harold Frederic. 

Names. Harry Thurston Peck. 

An Interesting Thackeray Discovery; "King Glufflpus,’’*anelnterlude in 
“I* One Act. Illustrated. _ • • * 

Kipling’s Men. Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 

The Plays and Poems of Richard Hovey. Illustrated. Curtis Hidden Page. 

Canadian Magazine.— O.ntario Publishing Co., Toro.nto. 

25 cents. Dec. 

A Material Age. J. W. Loiigley. _ 

The Red River Expedition. Continued. Capt. J. Jones Bell. 

Christmas Dried Fruits and the Origin; What We eau W. L. Edmondi. 
Vancouver. Illustrated. Julian Durham. 

Some Actors and Actresses. Illustrated. W. J, Thorold. 

Rideau Hall, Ottawa - Past and Present. Illustrated. F. H. Randal. 

if 

Cassell’s Magazine.— Cassrij,. 6d, Jgp. 

The Scotch Express. Illiistrited. Stephen Crane. 

With Slavers. Illustrated. Herbert Ward. 

The Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds; the Badminton Pack. Illustrated. 

B. Fletcher Robinson. 

Almanacs. Illustrated. L. W.d.illingston. 

Weather-Makitm. Illustrated. F. B.iiifield. 

The King and Queen of Portugal, Illustrated. Weatherby Chesney. 

Cassler’s Magazine.— 33. Bedford Street, Strand, is. Dec. 
Luxury in American Railway Travel. Illustrated. Frank J. Biamhall. 

'The Transportation and Lifting of Heavy Bodies by the Ancients. Ulus, 
trated. J. Elfreth Wuikins. 

High Explosives in Naval Warfare. Illustrated. Prof. Chas. E. Munroe* 
'live Evolution of the Machine Tool. Illustrated. Prof. C. H. Beqjamin. 
Responsibility. W. D. Wansbrmigh. 

British Four-Cylinder Locomotives. Illustrated. Gen. Fred. Bird, 

The Vesuvius Cable Railway, illustrated. A. Faerber. _ 

E»ly Marine Engine Constnictiim and Steam Navigation in the United 
States. Illustrated. Chas. H, Haswell, 

Catholic World.— as, Paternoster Row. is. Dec. 

Joost van Den Vondel, the Catholic. Rev. Chas. W. Currier. 

A Word on the Church and the New American Possessions. Rev. H. E, 
O’Keeffe. 

Catholic Life in St. Ptiul, Minn. Illustrated. Mary I, Ctamsie. 

“ The Christian" and the Critics. Rev, S. FitzSimons. 

Irish Load Government Act. Rev._ Geo. McDermot. 

Death rf Monseigneur Affre, Archbishop of Paris. I. A. Taylor. 

Ethical Culture in Plage of Religion. Rev. Peter O’Callaghau. 

Century Magazine.— Macmillan, is. 4d. Jan. 

The Carlyles in Scotland. Illustrated. John Patrick. 

Alexander the Great. Continued. Illustrated. Bet^. Ide Wheeler. 
Personal Narrative of the Mtan*, Concluded. Illustrated. Capt. C. D. 
Sigsbee. 

The Many-Sided Franklin. Continued. Illustrated, Paul I.eicester Ford. 
Carlyle’s Dramatic Portrayal in Character. Florence Hotchkiss. 

The Sinking of the Merritum. Continued, Illustrated. R, P. Hobson. 
An American in Madrid during the War. Edmond Kelly. 

Advantages of the Nicaragua Canal. lUustrated. Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, 
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Cbaaiben's Jounial.— 47. Patbknosthi Row. 8d. Jaa. 

0*3 Service Shop-keeping. R. W. Johnston. 

The Officers' Mess. 

llautitios ; the Island of " Fan] and Virginb.” . Carlyle Sinythe. 

At Dbner with a City Company, 

Remimsceneetj Discovery of me Aden ReservoLt. Lieu:.-CoI. Sir R. L. 
Playfair, 

Cigarette-Making. 

W^en in the Post Office. 

Chitutauquan.— Kboan Paul. los. rod. per annum. Dec. 

The Immensity df London. Illustrated. John Gennings, 

Tclwrsqth* and Telephones. Chas. Barnard, 

Sir Robert Peel. Pra. H. M. S'ephens. 

Factory Life and Legislation in England. A. M. Anderson. 

Woman's Work in the Cuban War. Illnstrated. Etta Ramsdell 
Goodwin. 

The Socialist Propaganda in Germany. Edg.ar Milhaud. 

' Cbureh Mtsslonaw bitelllgencep.— Church MissioNAsy'S ociety, 
SALisnuRv SqUARB, 6d. Jan. 

The Egt^ian Soudan. With Map. Rev. C. T. Wilson. 

Native Churches; a Quae'.Un and Its Answe.'. Bishop of Victoria. 
Christian,Uterature in the Mission-Field. Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht. 

The Spiritual Expansion of Haganda, Bishop Tucker. 

Churohman.— Elliot Stock. 6d. Jan. 

The Authorship of the Pentateuch. Continued. Cliancellor D-as, 
Ecclesiastical Legislation in 1899. Chancellor P. V. Smith. 

The Sacerdotium of Christ. Continued. Rev. M. Dimock. 

Ai^priesta. John ^t Porter. 

The S.P.G. in 1898. Archdeacon Sinclair. 

ClAUieal Revlaw.— David Nutt. is. 6d. Dec. 

Homeriea. Continued. T. L. Agar. 

The Ad Attiatm Superscriptions. Cora M. Porterfield. 

The Codex Rowanus " of Catullus. Wm. Gardner Hale. 


ClBPKynuin’s Magazine.— Hoddkr and Stoughton, fid Dec. 
Ephesian Studies. Continued. Rev. H. <.'. G. Muule. 

Pouts for Preachers on the Sunday Gospels. Rev. H. G. Youard. 

The Millennium. Rev. G, Proctor. 

The Mosaic Account of Creation. D.ivid Livingston. 

, Coat^rapopary Review.— Isrister and Co. as. fid. Jan. 
Bismarck. William Clarke. 

After Omdurman. Ernest N. Bennett. 

Rohert William Dale. Dr. R. F. Horton. 

A New Catechism for the Free Churches. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
DoUatry; a Study of Dolls. Professor Sully. 

Impressions of a World-Wanderer. John Foster Fraser. 

Theon and. Son ; Egyptbn Bankers. Thos. Hodgkin. 

Sacerdotalism Francis Peek. 

Agricultural Depression. Sir Edmund Veriiey., 

The Coming Social Revolution in France. *' Tricolor.” 

I'he Resurrection; a Study in the Evolution of Religion. Rev. W. W. 
Peyton. ^ 

Wantri-al^. A New Radical. 

Conihill Magazine.— Smith, Elder and Co. is. Jan. 
Giovanni Duprd; an Eclogue. Robert Bridges. 

Daniel O'Connell. W. B. Duffield. 

Women as Letter-W titers. Miss Edith Eichel. 

Gooige III. and Lady Sarah Lennox; a Royal Romance. James Mowbray. 
*' HovelUng.” Frank T. Sullen. 

Humours ra Bird Life. Lady Broome. 

CoimopoUtan.—5, Bream’s I iiLDiNcs, Chancbrv Lane, fid. Dec. 
Art in Poitniit-Phott^rapby. Illustrated. Rupert Hughes. 

The EcIim ExMdition to India. Illustrated. Sir Norman Lockyer. 
Oeitha Girls. Illustrated. Alice Nielsen 
Autohbgmphy of Napoleon Bonaparte. Continued. 

Home Ufe of English Royalty. Illustrated. Arthur H. Beavan. 

What do I fear I llkstrated. 

An American’s Mission to Spain during the Cuban War. Continued. 
Illustrated. 

.The College trf'Cardinals in Histoiy. Illustrated. Chas. Henry Meltzer. 
'The Muflln Woman's Costume. Iltustrated. Margaret S. Patterson. 

Wbsit is a Gentlsman ? Julian Ralph. 

Street-Cleaiung Worit dl Col. Waring, J. BrUben Walku. 

I>ial.-r3t5> Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 10 cents, Dec. 1. 

Tbe Revival of Romance. 

Dec. 15. 

William Black. 

Eoonomlo JournaL— Machillam. $s. Dec. 

Old Lights and New in Economic Study, Jbbms Bonar. 

Rectification of Municipal Frontier*. W. H. Ac^tKth, 

Industrial Conciliation; a Retrospect. L. iU Pnce. 

Comaerison of the Changes in Wages in France, the United States, and the 
United l^gdnm, from tSso-xKii. A. L. Bowley. 

OkuUtoee. Continue. F. W. Hint. 

The Expenditure of Middle Clan Working Wnmen. Qara £. Collet. 
'Compensation Acts in Europe. A. W. Flux. 

Legislation of the Year 1898 in Its Economic Asu^s. Montague Barlow. 
Moaetary Reform in the Vmted-Smtes. F. M. Taylor. 


Edueatlonal Ravlew.—J. M. Dent. a. 6d. Dec. 
Status of the American Professor. One of Them. 

Manechusetts PuUic School System. A. W, Edson. 

The Latin Author in French Schools. Stoddard Dewey. 

The Training ^ the TeacW. Wm. H. Payne, 

Text-Books a American History. 

What is a Uaiveisityl 

Bdueatlonnl Timez.— 89, Fa^bingdon Street, fid. Jan. 
Corporate lofe and Games in Secondary Schools. F. P. B, 


Enginearing Magazine.— *23, Strand, n. Dec. 

Chinese Railway Development, Past, Present, and Future, Chas. Denhy 
and E. P. Allen. 

Equipment, Management, and Economic Influence of the SMp Canal. 
W. Henry Hunter. 

Old and New Forms of the Suspension Bridge. lUuttrated. Gustav 
Lindenthal. < 

The Steel Foundation of the Ship-Building Industry. Jas, Rilev. 

A Simple and Efifecrive System of Shop Cost-Kqppuur, H. M. Norris. 

The Btiiid.ngs of Oxford from an Engineer's Point oTView. J. W. Party. 
Extensions of Suhmarine Telegraphy in a Quarter-Century. With I^pf. * 
Chas. Bright. 

The Application of Electric Power to Pumping Machiners', Illustrated. 
Sterling H. Btinnill. 

The Tiinber IVealth of Pacific North America* F, Haines Lamb. 

Mining, Smelting, and Refinii^jj^ Nickel. Titus Ulke. 

EngineerlngTimes.—WARn,'LocK andCo. fid, Dec. 

The Advance of the Friction Clutch. Walter Bagshaw. 

High Speed Steam Engines, W. Norris. 

Steni-Wheel Steamers. Illustrated. E, Amos. 

Rope-Driving. Illustrated. C. IV. Ironmonger. 

Modern Macliiiic Tools. Illustrated. E. C. Amos. 

Progres.s in Electrical Transmission of Power. Illustrated. Walter F. Jones. 
Authentic History of the Di .ing Dress. Illustrated. R. H. Davis. 

The Cunstructloa and Use of the Pulsating Pump. Illustrated. John B. 
Fuxwell. 

Water Gas os a Commercial Product. Illustrated. B. H. Morgan. 


English niustpated Magazine.— 198, Strand, fid. Jan. 
Rhinoceros and Lion Hunting in Africa. Illustrated. H. A. Bryden and 
F. G. Aflalo. 

The Devil's Own. Illustrated. 

M.P.’s and Their Fads. ‘ Illustrated. Alex. Mackintosh. 

The Adventure of Lady Ursula. Illustrated. 

Englishwoman.—8, Patrrnostek Row. fid. Dec. 

Foxford Woollen Mills : a Woman’s Work in West Connaught. Illustrated. 

L. McCraith Blakeney. 

The Lady Farmer. Darley Dale. 

Jane Porter; a. Woman Writ, t of the Century. Illustrated. H. B. Nedham. 
Christmas Jottings in Many Lands. E. C. Vanrittart. 
lardy Edw. Fitzgerald and Mis. Wolfe Tone; Two Women of tbe Ninety- 
Eight. Illustrated. K. L. Montgomery. 

The Mistletoe Bough. Miss F. A. Fulcher. 

A Peep at the Javanese. Illustrated. Kudgett Mcakin. 

Jan. 

Mmc. D'Arblay; n Woman Writer of the Century. Illustrated. Halboro 
Denham. 

Rye and Winchelsea ;, Haunt of Artists. Illustrated. Cecil Vincent. 

A Picnic at Tngt,ia, Ligurb, Illustrated. Jessie W. Brown. 

The Daughters of the *" Bien Ainifi ” (Louis XV.). Lucy Hardy. 

•Among the Maoris. Illustrated. Mrs. II. Weigall. 

Dowager Duchess of Newcastle’s Catholic Settlement in Whitechapel, 
llfustraled. E. R. E. W. 


Etude.—T. Prksser, Philadeli'hia. 1$ cents. Dec 
Woman's Work in Masic. E. A. Smith. 

Behind the Scenes in Art Life. Alex. McArthur. 

Hearing Music as a Factor in Musical Education. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Music for Piano:—'• The Carnival,” by C. C. Draa; " Chant du Paysan,” 
by A. Kendaudu ; Tyrolean Air with Variations, by H. Wohl&hrt. 

'Expositor.- Hoddbk and Stoughton, is. Dec. 
Epaphroditus, ScCbe and Courier. J. Rendel Harris. 

"Dan to Beersbeba " ; Literary Hi-story of the Phnue. etc. H. W. Hogg. 
Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Clalatians. Prof. W. At. 
Ramsay. 

Difficult Passages in Romans. Continued. Rev. Prof. J. A. Beet. 

Second Peter and the Apocalypse ,of Peter. Rev, A. Ernest Simms. 

Jan. 

Studies in the Epistle to the Romans. Rev, Principal A. Robertson. 

The ProMem of porcign Missions. Prof, Henry Drummond. 

Questions. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

" The Burden of Dumah.” Rev. Armstrong Black. 

A HUtorical Commentary on the Epistle to tbe Galatians. Prof. W. M, - 
Ramsw. 

liturgical Echoes in Polycarp’s,Pi«yer. Rev. Prof. J. Armitage Robinson. 

Expository Tlmos.— Simpkin Marshall, fid. Jan. 
R.W.DaIe. Rev. W. Johnston. 

I'he Greek of the Early Church and tbe Pagan Ritual. Continued. Prof. 

W, M. Ramaay. 

The Great Text Commentary. 

An ATchmoIogical Commentary on Genesis. Praf. A. K. Sayce. 
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*■ Folk-IiOM.—H avii) Ni'tt. s*- 

Andrew I.ang’s “ Making of Relig'.ou”; the ".High Gods” of Auslrala. 
E S. Hartland. - ’ 

The Shrew Ash in Richmond Park. Illustrated. M. C. Ffennell. 

Fox>tlliffhUy Review.— Chai man and Hall. as. 6 d. Jan. 
Recreant I.iberal Leaders. T^e Author of “ Life in Our Villages." 

Dean Liddell; As I Knew Him. Prof. F. Max MQller. 

The Tanganika Railway. Lionel Dicle. 

A Group of Celtic Writers. Fiona Macleod. 

The Powers and Samoa. John fieorge Leigh. 

Charlotte Bronti. W. Basil Worsfold. 

ComTCtitive Examinations for Woolwich and Sandhurst. Hely Hutchinson 
Almond. 

Language and Style. Charles Whibley. 

Cyq^ and Cycling. Joseph Pennell. 

After Reading Horaae Walpole. G. S. Sreet. 

Lord Rosebery; the Bisraeli of Liberalism. 

Siena Leone Troubles; Letter. W. E. B. Copland Crawford. 

• FoPUm..*- 0 . P. Putnam's" Sons, is. 6 d. Dec. 

The Doctrine of Intervent‘on in the United States, Chas. Denbv. 
Annexation and Universal Suffrage in the United States. Prof. J. li. 
McMaster. 

Lessons of the Recent Electi m in the United States. J. W. Babcock. 

Forest Fires. Henry (ismnett. 

Political Activi^ in the American Civi^ersice. Perry S Heath. 

The Relation of Japan to Other NatioiH. D. W. Stevens. 

T’he Educated Negro and Menial Pursuits. _ Prof. _W. S. Scarborough. 
Journalism ; Its Rewards and Its Opportunities. Truman A. de Wwse. 
Recent Construction of the ledemi Anti-Trust Act in the United States. 
David Willcux. 

Germany and Great Britain. Continued. His Excellency Albert von 
SchafRe. 

The Protest of the Pilhager Indians. Francis E. lasupp. 

Sociological and Ethnical Sources of the Greatness of Venice. Prof. Cesarr 
Lombroso. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Gustav Kobbe. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.— 141. Fifth Avunil, New Vokk. 
lu cents. Dec. 

The Romance and Tragedy of SchOnbrunn Castle. Illustrated. John Paul 
Bocock. 

Cuban Bygones. Illustrated. Mrs. Frank Leslie 
Naval Divers. Illustrated. Minna Irving. 

T’he Praise of Golf. Illustrated. W. G. van Tassel Sutphen. 

Women in Journalism. Illustrated. Continued. Cynthia Westover Alden. 
Space Telegraphy. Illustrated. Arthur Vaughan Abbott. 

Genealogical Magazine.— Elliot Stock, is. Jan. 

The Philip Faulconb.'idge iff S'.rakespeare’s " King John.” Francis P, 
Barnard. 

" ITte Earldom of I.andaff.” Ctcorgu F. Matthews. 

The Armori il Beari igs of Nottingham. 

Notes on the Walpole.. Continue. H. S. Vade-Walpole. 

The Arms of ^lowbray and Howard. Illustrated. 

An Old Scottish Manuscript, Contjmied. Chas. S. Romanes. 

A Treatise on the Law conce.’ning Names and Changes of Names. 
Continued. 

Gentleman’s Magazine.— Chatto ano Windi's. is. J.an. 

The Last Writings of Laudor. Maltus Qiisstell Holyoake. 

The Names of the Stars. J. Ellard Gore. , 

St. James's Hospital, Chichester; an Old Time Charily. A. Ballard, 

The Poet's Heaven. Miss P. W. Koose. 

Scenes of Siamese Life on the Menam. C. Dimond H. Braine. 

Oaths and the Law. W. H. Olding. 

The Romance of Whaling. Malcolm Rees. 

Geoarraphical Journal.— i, Savile Row. as. Dec. 

The Glaciers of North America. Prof. Israel C. Russell. 

The Environs and Native Names of Mount Everest. With Map, Mai. L. 
A. Waddell. 

Oceanographical Expeditions. 

The Crawford Mappemondc Reproductions. C. Raymond Beasley. 

The Influence of Geographical Conditions on Social Development. Pi of. 
Patrick Geddes. 

Acclimatisation of Europeans in Troincal Lands. Dr. L. Westenra Sambun. 
Map of lake Nyassa and the Upper Shird River. Alfred Sharpe. 

Geologleal Macazina.— Dvlau and Co. >s. 6d. Dec. 

Note on a Devonian Coelacanth Fish. With Dl-tgram. A. S. Woodward. 
Notes on Lower Tertiary Shelia from Egypt. Illustrated. R. Bullen 
Newton. 

On a .Defosmed Ammonite from the Gault of Folkestone. Illustrated. 

G. 'C. Crick. 

Sttadies in Edrioasteroidea. Illustrated. F. A, Bather. 

Value of Type-Specimens. Prof. O. C. Marsh. 

BUnd Trilobites. Continued. F. R. Cowper Reed. 

Areniz Shales at Menai Straits. Illustrated. Edw. Greenly. 

On the Martley Quartzite. Illustrated. Prof. T. Groom. 

Glacisr Motion and Erosion. Illustrated. R. M. Deeley. 

GIpI’B Own PapaP.— 56. Patebnoster Row. 6 d. Jan. 

China Marks; English Porcslain. Illustrated. 

Practical Aids to the Culture of Lillis. Continued. Illustrated. Chios. 
Peters. 

Social Incidents in the Lifo of an East-End Girl. Illustrated, 

Old English'Cottage Homes. Coathusd. Illustrated. H. W. Biewcr. 


GIpI’s Realm.— Hutchinson. 6d. Jan. 

Piincess Ena of Battenberg; the Queen’s Favourite Grandchild. Illustrated. 
Marie A. Belloc. 

Royal College of Music, Kensington Gore. Illustrated. Grace Cook:. 

The Austnuian Girl; a Daughter of Greater Britain., Illustrated. Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. 

The Virgm Saint^ and Martyrs. Illustrated. S, Baring Gould. ^ 

A Living Santa Claus. Illustrated, laturence Lucas. 

New Year’s Day in Many Lands. IllusMted. C. L’Estrange. 

Christmas Stars, lliostrated. Agnes Giberne. 

Learning to Ride. Illustrated. E. M. Symonds. * 

Good WoPdS.— IsBisTER AND Co. 6 d. Jan. 

A Vnat to Whitfiir. Edmund Gusse. 

The Inhabitants of an Egg.Shell. G. Clarke Nuttall. ^ 

Siberian Silhouettes. Illustrated. Kvan Aspray. 

Cat and Dog Life. F. G. Aflalu. 

Vngrants in Winter. Illustrated. T. W. Wilkinson. 

Historic Houses of Paris, lliostrated, G. A. Rapsr. 

The (iaiety of Marlin Luther. Rev.'Wm. Cowan. 

Chili and Peru—1881; a Diplomatic Scranibli. Vice-Admiral A. H. 
Ma-kham. 

Great Thoughts.— a8. Hit 1 ON Street, Fleet Street. 6d. Jan. 
Lends Carroll. Illustrated. Gerald loo:. 

The Pathos and.Powcr iffC'i.arlcs Dickens. Illustrated. 

John Kuskin as a Prose Poet. Illustrated. 

A Day at Versailles. Illustrated. W K. Greenland. 

Mrs. Jack Johnson, JnuTudist; Intcrxicw. Illustnated. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 

Frederic Harrison; a hlodern Guide to Victnri;u#t.iterature. 

W. E. Channing; a Thinkci worth remembering. Illustrated. Editor. 

The P.ilm ; a Flower of Chirulry and Religion. Illustrated. Rev. H. Friend. 
Clement Shorter; Iiitcniew. Illustrated. K'lymond Bl.’ithw.iyt. 

HarmsviroPth Magazine.— H.vrmsworth. 6d. Dec. 

(’oslly Christmas Crackers. Illustrated. 

Making a Football. Illustrated. 

iS-iS—Vour Everyday Life in the Past Twelve Months. Illustrated. Alf ed 
Ark.as. . 

Tattooed Royalty. Illustrated. R. J. Stephen. 

Irish Beauties. Illusir.itcd. Igiiola. 

Lieut. Ordc Lees : the Clescrest Amateur Cyclist in the World. Illustrated. 
liOndun's Und'scuvered Murders. Illustrated. I.incuhi Spangflsld. 

Some Sensational Fires, Illustrated. R A. A. Talbot. • • 

Frank Lawton ; the World's Ch.ampion Whistler. Illustrated. 

Sleighs for Christmas. Illustrated. J. E. Whitby. 

Mappop’s Monthly Magazine.— as. Ai.bb.marlf. Sfreet. is. Jan. 
Naval Campaign of i8g8 in the West Indies. Illustrated. S. A. Stannton. 
The Weakness of the Executi e Power in Democracy. Henry Loomis 
Nelson. 

A GIimpse at Nubia: miscalled'* the Soudan.” Illiisiratsd. Capt. T. C. 
S. Speedy. 

I'he Sultan at Home. Illustrated. Sidney Whitman. 

The Naval Lessons of the Cuban War. H. W. Wilson. 

Fifty Years of Francis Joseph. Sydney Brooks. M 
Brother Jonathan’s Colonics; an Historical Accounir Albert Biishnell 
Hart. 

Bismarck the Man and the Statesotan. Charlton T. l.e.vis. 

Harvapd Gpaduates' Magazine.—''. Bi.acon Stkelt, Bo-ston. 

7 j cents. Dec. 

Harvard .and the Charles Rirar. F. L. Olmsted, Jun. 

The Rowing Question. H. Richards. 

The True Mea.siire of Valour. N. S. Shaler. 

The Franrhlse Question ; Uflicial Statements. 

Humanltaplan.— Dickwoks h. 6d. Dec. 
sSiiuation in the West Indies, hy Mr. Ne\ilr Lubbock ; Inteniew. 
With Portrait. 

The (lods of (>reece. ().scar Browning. 

'Phe Chinese Hypocrisy. Harold K. T>urbt. 

Vegetarianism. Dr. l^aiil Cams. 

Madame K^catnitfr and Hei Woishi]>iyi>. Kosa Huighan. 

Some Mysteries of the Ameiir.in Continent, bamucl E\ans. 

How to Think. Jean Portei Kudd. 

Jan. 

Madame Dreyfus. G. F. Lees. 

Mark H. Judge on the Sunday Question ; Inten’iew. 

The Akkas. or Afiic.'in Pygmies. .Sir Richard K Burton. 

The Law'*5 Delays. A. K. Whitcvva>. 

Racial and Individual Temper.iiiientb. Percy W. Ames. 

'I'lte PositiJti of Women ri bwed.si. Helen AlcKerlij. 
liic Match of Silcnus. Mis. Julia J. Wright. 

W. R. Russell and Co. js. Dec. 

The Mwfortunes of the House of Hapsburg. Illustrated. A. de Hurgli 
Ponderous Pachydlrms. Illustra4wd. G. B. and A. H. L. 
t amelot; the Idler Out of Doors. Illustrated. Walter Raymond. 

*rhe Bloodhound. Illustrated. Edgar Farman. 

A Christmas Holiday in Davos, Switzerland. Illustrated. O. Wood. 
Kgurton House. Newmarket; a Famous Racing .Stable, illu^tr.'ired. 2 .** 

IntOPiiaUonal.—A. T. H. Bkowkr. Chica'^.o. u cen'?. Dec. 

C hicago’.s Skyscrapers. Illustrated. Fred. Nicholas. 

B«‘n Hird : a Friend uf R. L. Stevenson. W*ni. J. Etten. 

A Wom'in in Washington, Illustrated. Emii> M. C. KiUert. 
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IntwttatioBaJ Journal of BtMei.- 

Jan. 

.TheTsar’* Reacript. T. J, Lawrence. 
CmmopoUtan Dutiea. Jcbn MacCunn. 


“ The will to believe ” and the Duty to doubt. 

The Idea of Pnniiw. J. S. Maekraai*.. 

Some Aims of Moral Education, Ftaidt Chapman Shatpi 


-Swan Sonmbmscheim. as. Sd. 


Dickiuon S. Miller. 


Irlah BoeloMastloal Boeord.— 94,NAsaAi; Stkbbt, Dublin, m. 

Dec. 

Secondary Educatioi^n Irridad. Rt. Rev, Monsignor Mollpy. 

Gort and Portumna, Cb^fOlay; Two Pioneer Convents. Rev.' J. O’Donovan. 
A Cumnt Controversy in Moral Science. lUv. M. Cronin. 

The New Legdidalion on the Index. Rev. T. Hurley. 

Mr. MafaaSy on Irish Intermediate Education. Rev. L, Heaiy. 


Leirare Houp.—sfi. PATEHNosTia Row. «d. jan. 
Lunibediag on the Ottawa, lUoatrated. 

The Port of London. Contbned. IHuatrated. W. J, Gordon. 

Eelia and Vuleano; Fire Islands. Illustrated. Dr. Louis Sombon. 
MigorAndrd. Travers Buxton. 

How some Gentlewomen earn a Lmng in Anferiea. M. B. Wetherbee. 
Women’s Home Industries in London. F. W. Newland. 

How a London Police Court is worked. Howard H. Birt, 

Library.— LnsAKV Bukbau. m. Dee. 

Sunday Opmiing'of London Libraries, 

< Library World.— 4. Avb Maria Lamb. 6 d. Dee. 
'Text-Books,'Elementary and Other. Ernest A. Baker. 

Sandeman Public Library, Perth. Illustrated. 


IrUfa Vontbly.— M. H. Gill and Son, Dubun. «d. Dec. 
"Helbetdt of Bannisdale” and Its Critics. Chat. T. Waters. 

Jan. # 

Richard Dowling, Novelist. M. R. 

Iriih Rosary.— Williams and Butland. 6 d. Jan. 

A Pilgrimage to Bethlehem. Illustrated. Rev, Wm. Doherty. 

St. CohimtaofDerry. Continued. lilustrated. 

St. QdiSa; Patroness of Alsace, Illustrated. E. Leahy. 

Among the Savage Tribes of Ecuador. Continued. Illustrated, 

The Dou^icans m the Philippmes. lUiutrated. 

JounMtlt^ ttwBoardof Agrlealturo,— I, Essex Streki, .Strand. 
IS. Dec, 

The Thinnitig of Woods.,# J. Niabet. 

llie Influence of Manures on the Production of Mutton. W. SamNaille. 
The Chaffinch. Illustrated. 

English Ordmrds, Continued. 

Benefidal Insects. 

Out Imports of Honey. 

The Ourie Industry aC the United States. 

’.Jonmal of Flnaneo.— Effingham Wilson, is. Dec. 

South Easternamd Chatham Affairs,. W. J. Sterans. 

The Porition iffiWestralians. A. J..Norman. 

Tbf Reports of the Cycle Companies. Harold Langley. 

South American Notes. 

French RaUway Prospects. A. Henri d’Esc^lles. 

Some btoua im japan. H. N. R^^son. 

Journal of Geology.— Luzac and Co. 50 cents. Nov. 

The Classiflcation of Ruck Formations. H. S. Williams. 

The Sa-CaUed Cretaceous Deposits in Southern Minnesota. F. W. Sardeson. 
The Silurian Fauna interpreted on the Epicontinental Basis. With Maps. 
Stuart Weller, 

BysmaUths. WithDiag^ J. P. Iddings. 

The Development and Geological Relations of the Vertebrates ; Reptilia. 
ConrimiM. With Diagram. E. C. Case. 

Journal oj^ the Roiral Colonial Institute.— Northumberland 
Avenue. 6d. Dec. 

Western Australii^ >898. E, H. Wittenooni. 

Systematic Cotonuadon. Rev. Alfred Honner. 

Jan. 

The Native Races of South Africa. Alfred P. Hillier. 

The Sugar Industry of Mauririus. Jas, Forrester. 

Journal of tbo Boyal United Service Institution.— 

J. J. Kelihbr and Co. as. Dec. 

Manmuvtes in France of Two Divisions of Cavalry and of an Army Corps 
in September, tSw. Maj.-Gen, R. A. JjrTalbot. 

A Sweated Correction of the Accepted Theory of the Tides. Rev. J. H. S. 

The State Defences of Rusaa. Lieut,-Col..C. E. de'ia Poer Beresford. • 
Smokeless Powders of Nitro-Glycmine Type. I. Poncot. 


Knowledge.—306, High. Holborn. dd. Jao. 

The Mycctozoa and Some Questions WUch They suggest. Illustrated. 

Edw. Fry. W 

Ozone nnd Im Uses. 

Two Months on the Guadalquiver; the River. Illustrated. H. 
Witherhy. 

Coiuideradons on the Planet Saturn. Illustrated. E. M, Autoiiiadi, 
Eleatricia|rt)|s an Exact Science. H. B. little. 


Ladl^ Bealm,— HvTcmNSON and Co. n. Jan. 

Ladies’ Clubs in London. Illustrated. Evelyn Wills. 

The ^urt luid Society in China. Illustrated. Mrs. Archibald Little. 

Fashions for Men, lUiutmted. Oeoige Paston. 

pur AAeraoon Tea. Illustrated. Harold. Macferlape. . ' 

Incomes fur Ladies; Singing as a Professidlt. - WRimiouua Wimble. 

Land Hagaztno.—144, STRAiMh; -.ibn 

A Nation’s Waste. Jas, LoiV. 

Irish J.md Problem; a Statesman’s Opportunity. Lord Cgstletowa. 
Scottish Farm Labourer, Andrew Hutcheson. ■ ' * 

Some Notes on Gram land. Wm. Somerville. ' 

^em> Scab. John Bowen-Jones. 

Tbejl^wht of Cattle by MeasuremenL J. P. F, Bdl.' - 

La 3 y W^c^s ^mtltural Scheme for Women. J. Marahalt Dugffid 

Pwltiy-Keepuig m Suburban and Rural Districts. R. Easton Stuart. 


Sir 


F. 


Llpplneott’s Monthly Hi^zino.— 6. HEneietta Street, 
CovEMT,G arden, is. Ja.i, 

The Great Debate of 1833 on the TariflT Laws in the Southern States of 
America. Chas. Cotesworth Pincknw. * 

Liberty; an International Study. Felix L. Oswald. 

A Reporter’s Recollections. J. L. Sprogle. 

Fin de Sibcle Individualism, Gertrude E. King. 

Lute.— Patbv and Willis, ad. Dec. 

Mr. d'Auvergne Barnard. With Portrait. • 

Christmas Carols, Cuthbert Hart^. 

Anthem:—“ 0 Worship the Lord,^y H. McKintosh. 

MoClure’s Magazine.— 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, to cants. Jan. 
Submpine Boat Argmaui; Voyamng under the Sea, etc. Illustrated. 

Simon Lake and Ray Stannard Baker. 

The Cuban War on the Sea and Its Lessons. Continued. With Map, Capt. 
A. T. Mahan. 

The Later Life of Lincoln. Continued. Ida M. Tarbell. 

The Sweeping out of SjXiin; From War to War. With Maps. F. W. 
Hewes. 

The Scotch Express. Illustrated. Stephen Crane. 

Battle of Santiago; the Day of Battle. Stephen Bonsall. 

MacmlilBu’s Magazine.— MAc.Miit.AN. is. Jan. ^ 

Public Opinion in Public Affaits, Frederick Greenwood. 

An Egyptian Protectorate. Spencer Brodhurst. 

Leather-Stocking. T. E. Kebbell. 

A Portuguese Bull-Fight. Charles F.dwardes. 

The Burden of London. P. H. Oakley-Williams. 

America's Problem. A. G. Bradley. 

Medical Magazine.— 6a, King William Street, 14. Dec. 
Provincial Provident Dispensaries. D, 11 . Goodsall. 

'X'he.Science and Art of Medicine, (.^eluded. Prof. Kanthack. 

The Associatiun of Medicine a .d Literature in England. Concluded. 
H. Nazeby Harrington. 

Lectures on Medical Relief; the Dispensary. L. A. Hawkes, 

Medical Relief; the Hospital. Clinton T. Dent. ' , 

North Wales Coast as a Health Resort, and for the Open-Air Treatment of 
Phthisis. Concluded. J. Lloyd Roberts. 

Metaphyeteal Magazine.— Gav AND Bird. zs. 6d. Not. 

A Chapter on the English Language, Alex. Wilder. 

The High Office of tv PoeL Stanton Kirkbam Davis. 

A Study from Faust." Emily S, Hamblen, ' 

The losing of Dogma. Continued. Rev, H. Frank. 

Tlie Different Planes of Consciousness. Continued. Frank H. Sprague. 
'I'he New Learning. C. H. A, Bjerregaard. 

Month.— Longmans, is. Jon. 

Rationalism in Religion. Rev. Oeo. Tyrrell. 

Lewis Campbell’s “ Keligion in Greek Literature.” Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 

” La Femme Studieuse’’^i a Forgotten Book. F. Jackson. 

Dr. Karl Witte's Essays on Dante. EdoL G. Gardner. 

Sprigs of Heather; Spiritual Songs_of the i6th and lytb Century, Rev, G. 
Cormack. 

Dr. Johnsoh's Catholic Tendencies. Percy Fitzgerald. 

St. Mary Magdalene and the Early.Saints. (» Provence, Rev. Herbert 
Thurston. 

Repartees. S. C. Richards. 

r Monthly Musleal Boeord,— Aucensr. ad. Jon. 

The Year i^. 

Wanted—a Standard of Taste. £. Baugban. 

Cavatina for l^ano, by F. Dreyscfaock. ^ 

Monthly. PaektR.— A, O. Innes and Co. 14. fan. 

Mpnna Brfana. E. C. Vansittart. .■ •' * 

American Women. MUs Evelyn March-Pfaillipps.'** 

A OUmpae of Militaiy life in India Ninety Years irao. Mary E. Palgrave. 
An English Girl'* Life in Penang. 0 . M. Kinderney. 

Motto.—tS6, WA»DOB|rSTRE»t. ad. r Jan. 

Musical Lripzig. lIluitrateiL Kathim Schletdoger. 

F.tneat Shariie. With Portrait. ■■ 

The Hhtory ef the VkdinceUo. Centinusd.' £, van Der Straeten. . . 

Moitoat Morald.—8, WMiurtCa Lane. ad. Jan. 

Madame Marebnu.. With .Portrait, 

*' The Song M Britannia,” in BoA Notationa, by W, A. Maatgomar. 
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Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. 


Husteat Opinion.— ISO, Hoi.bork, «d. Dec. 

The Itistniin.intation«fHBydn’< Symphonies. Continued. A. T. Froggatt. 
Rbeiabeiger's OrgM Works, Continued. C. J. Frost. * 

The Real Rubinstein. With Porthdt. Fipnk Merry. 

Greek Popular Music. J. Goddard. 


HiUloaJ TIiAM.— Novello. 4A . Dec. 

Prdf, C, V. Stanford^ With Porttait, 

Recollections. Continued. Joseph Bennett. 

Ijncoln Cathedral and Its Kew Ornn. lUusttated., 

Anthem“ Through the Day Thy Love has spared Us," by C. L. 
Naylor. 

Christmas Carol" Sweeter than Songs of Summer,” by F. Bridge 

Jan. 

Kdword Lloyd, With Portrait. 

1.091! British Musjc at the Queen's Hall. 

Brnst von Dohnanyi.. TlWth Porttait. 

Four-P.trt Songs:—'^mve and Gold,” by Hamilton Clarke; "Waken, 
Lords and Ladies Gay,” by A, H. Brewer. 


flatlona .1 Review.— Kowaru Aknold. as. 6d. Jan. 
The Policy of Jingoism.^ H. W. Wilson. 

The I.eaderless Opposition. A Radical M.P. 

Admiral Lord Lyons, Admiral Maxsc. 

The Future of Morocco. Henry M. Grey. 

Ama ican Affairs. A. hfcurice Low. 

Ikid< ding-Oiit Under Imdies’ Comniittegs. Lady Vane. 

The Navy as a ProGcs.sion. Captain R. N. 

Recent Fiction : the Point of View, Miss Jane H. Findlatcr, 

The New Irish Revolutionary Movement. F. St. John Morrow. 
International Aspects of the Dreyfus Scandal. L, J. Maxsu, 

Mr. Colei idge’s Attack ; Letter. Professor Schafer, 


Naval and Military Matrazine,— Horace Marshai.i.. 6d. Jan. 
Burnliam Thorpe, Norfolk : Nelson’s Birthplace. IHustmtcd. Lieut.-Cul. 
T. A. Le Mesurier. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Illustrated. E. E. Dodsworth. 
Ipiwich Volunteers. Illustrated. 

The Soudan Forty-live Years Ago. With Map. A. W. a Beckett. 

T'iic North Sea Coast Guard. Illustrated. Athol Forbes. 

Norwich and Norfolk Volunteers. Illustrated. Capt. Ernest Felce 
Cat'rison Towns of East Anglia. Illustrated. Henry loght. 


Now Century Review.- 4. Pii/jrim Stmebt, Ludgate H11.1.. 6d. 

Dec. 

Paul Kruger and Krugetism. Douglas Story, 

The Mystery of Slukespeare's Sonnets; Who was " Mr. W. H.” f 
Cuming Walters. 

France as a Military Power. Continued. C, A. Healy. 
treorge Milller and His Prayers. Author of “ Evil and Erolntion.” 

The True Character of " Nmety-Eight.” J. A. O'Sulliron. 

.Round the London Press: Mr. Appleton and Sir Charles Dilku, “ Two 
Aristarchuses.” Dyke Rhode. * 

Logic, Lymph .and Lancet; Reply to Dr, Hardy. Alexander Paul, 
Reminiscenceiuof a Professiunal PoUticitin. Continued. 

J®“- 

The Pickwick Club, etc. _ Percy Kitrgerald. 

Leivis I'nrrull. C. M. Aikinan. 

Spain; a Retrospect and a Criticism. S. K. Saville. 

Is University Teachmg What It ought to be ? Arthur Oldham. 

The taiU of the Ugly. E. Morgan Dockrell. 

/’uwA, etc.; Turveydrop and Weller in Type. Dyke Rhode. 

Will Queen Victoria lie an Historical Personage ? W. M. Sutbeiland, 


New England Magazine.— s. Park Square, Bosto.s. 35 cents. D.-c. 

The Retl Squirrel at Home. Illustrated. Wnt. Everett Cram. 

Boston Writing Masters befoie the Revolution. Illustrated. Wm. Carvei 
Bates. 

Journal of Rev. Samuel Stearns, Minister of Bedford. Illustrated. Ab.am 
English Brown. 

Old Plantation Hymns. Wm. K. Barton. 

Battle of the Migrations in the United States. E. P. Powell. 

Fall River Boys’ Club; a Keniarkable Boys’ Club. Illustrated. Edith 
IVker Thomson. 

Colonial Architecture. Illustrated. E. C. Gardner, 

New Inland Review.— Burns and Oates. 6d. Dec. 

The ^an Chair. Canon J. A. Carr, 

Is theTiish Nation dying? D, P, Moran. 

The Art of Stitchery; Evolution of the Needle. Marion MuUiall. 

Kinsale: an Old English Colony. Sophie Macintosh. 

Irish Primary .Schools and Their Inspectors. A. 

Jan. 

IrishtPrimary Schools and Their Inspectors. T. C. Muivay and P. Walsh. 
Official Record of WoUe Tune’s Trial and Death. J. Kelly. 

New Orthodoxia— 30, Paternoster Row. ed. Jan, 

The Divine Btdnga Postulate. Rev. R. Tuck. 

MHlat is a SimpleJBeltever f Rev. J. Rhondda Williams 
The Holy &itit in the Early Histories. Rev. R. Tuck. 

Religious Meaalgc of Tennyson. J. S. Pattinson, 

New World.- Gav anu Bird. 3s. Dec. 

Imperial Democracy. Darid Starr Jordan. 

John CifficU . R. M. Wenl^. ^ 


Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. John W, Qutdwiak. 

Harnack versus Haniack. Wm. Beni. Smith. a 

The Religion of Kipling, W. B. Pi^er. 

Adin Ballon and the Himedale Community, Geo. L. Cary, 

A Study of the Philosophy of Frielrieh Nietxsche; Beyond Good and Evil, 
C. C. Everett. i 

Nanak and the Faith of the Sikhs, Jas, T, Bixby. 

Paul and the Jerusalem Church. J. Warschaiier. , 

Nineteenth Century.- Sampson Low. as. dd. Jan. 

The Liberal Collapse: ' > 

The Party and its Leaders. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 

A Case for Coalition. Sidney Low. 

The Independent Labour Party’s Programme, J. Keir Haidie and'J, R. 
MacDonald, 

British Seamen for British Ships. W. L. Ainslie Rnd J. H. Yoxall. 

France in Newfoundland, P. T. McGrath. 

'I’he Colonial Weakness of France. Lient.-Col, Adye. 

University Kduc.ninii for Irish Catholics. Bishop of Limerick. 

Vittoria Acrorainboni. ^Margaret Maitland. 

Prologue to " The Duchess of Malfy; ” Poem, Algernon Charles Swin¬ 
burne. 

The Open-Air Cure of Consumption : a Personal Expnience. James Arthur 
Gibson, 

Tmpre^ions of American Uimersities. Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Fly-Fishing. Sydney Biixtoii. 

Are Savage Gods borrowed from Missionaries? Andrew Lang, r 
The Alps in i8.)8. Reginald Hughes. 

The I>reyfus Drama and its Signiric.mce. 'Yves Guyot, 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.— 23, p.vticrnoster Row, 

Dec. 

The Coventry NoiicouformUt Choir Union and lu Work. 

J.m. 

Bloomsbury Chapel; Music at the juliilee Services. 

Choral March : “ Come, Sing with Holy Gladness,” by E. H. Smith 


ad. 


North American Review.- Wm. Hkinemann. as. ed Dec 

The Reorganisation of the American Naval Personnel. Symposium. 
Scientiiic Prevention of Yellow Fever. Dr. A. H. Doty. 

Studies in Cheerfulness.. M;ix O’Rell. 

Latest Aspects of the Nicaragua Cana! Project. C, M. Stadden. 

Do Amen^n National Bank Examiners examine ? Thorny 1. Jaiggs. 
The American Indian Problem. Rev. flbman Abbott. * 

The Atlantic Fisheries Question. P. T. M’Grath. 

The Fashuda Incident. Lieut. Winston Spencer-Churchill. 

.The Work of the Spanish-American Peace Cominisrinn. Hannis Taylor. 
Concerning Ethics and Etiquette. Geraldine Meyrick. 

Organist and Choirmaster.— j, Berners Street. 3d. Dee. 
The Organ. Mr. Casson. ^ 

Anthem:—’’ The Beatitudes,” by (). D. Belsham. 


Outing, —5. Bream's Buii.mNus, Chahceiiv Lane. 35 cents. Dec. 

The Green Spiing Valley Hunt Club. Illustrated. Haipon Hiss, 

The Collie and the Sheeii-Dog. Illustrated. H. W. Huntington. 

From the Schuylkill to the Potomac Awheel. Illustrated. Geo. H, 
Streaker. 

The New York Athletic Club. Illustrated. Malcolm W. Ford. 

Sporting Rambles in Ceylun. Illustrated. F. Fitz-Roy Dixon. 
Line-ShiK>ting on Long Island Sound. Illustrated, C. H. Chapman, 

The Vani of the Yampa; Moscow and Return. Continued. Illustrated. 
E. I.. H. McGinnis. 

Gulf and the American Girl. Illustrated. H, L. Fitzpatrick. 

Overland Monthly.— San Fksncisco. >0 cents. Dec. 

The “ Pardon ” of Sainte Anne de la Paine; a Strange Custom of Brittany. 

Illustrated. Algernon O, Shaw. 

Ostrirh-Ranchiiig in C:tlifurnia. Illustrated. S. M. Kennedy. 

Some Aspects the Washington Hop-Fields. Illustrated. Susan Lord 
Cmrier. 

Pall Mall Magazine.— 18. Charing Ckos.s Ro\d. is. Jan. 

Naval Heroes at Westminster Abbey. Illustrated. E. T. Murray Smith. 
The Fall of Khartoum ; Notes from a Captain's Diary. Illustrate. 

The Ship : Her Story. Continnotl. _ Illustrated. W. Clark Russell, 
Quail-Shooting in Southern California. H. Annesley Vachetl. 

Parents’ Review.— 28, Victoria Street, 6d. Dec. 

Plata’s Ideal of Fiducation. W.^ de Burgh. 

On )• .athers. Rev. H. S. Swithinbank. 

Reckoning. P. O. O’CunncIt, 

The Psychoiogy of /ktontion. Continued. M. Carta Stuige. 

Characteristic Forms of the Lake District Flora. S. Armitt. 

« , 

Pearson’s Magazine.— C. A. Pearson. 6d. Jan. 

Ice-Ftuwers. Illustrated. E, Main, 

How a Man Spends His Time. Illustrated. P. W. Everett. 

Wild Trails in Tame Animals. Illustrated. Louis Robinson. 

How to pose as a Strong Man. Illustrated. E. Barton-Wright. 
Boomerangs. Iliustrat^. Herbert C, Fyfe, . 

The Sport of an Earthquake. Illustrated. Ada A. Scartb. 

Horses of History. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 
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The Review of Reviews 


I 


Fhysksal Review.—M acmim^n. 3s. Nov. 

Polarikation and foternal Resistance of ElectrolyCc Cells. With nbsrams. 
X> E Ciutjic 

The I>ielwtric Strength of Iiisulatitw Materials, Thomas Gray. 

A IRuitogTapbic Study of the Electric Arc. Illustipted. N. H. Brown. 
The Magiwtie flection of Reflected Kathode Rays. With Diagrams. 
Ernest Merritt. 

The Measurement of Short Electrical Waves and Theu-Transmission through 
Water Cells. With Diagram. A. D. Cole. 

The Itduence of a Short-CSr^^ Secondary upon the Oscillatory Discharge 
of a Condenser, aj, H, Smith. e 

A Device for record!^ Photometer Settings. WHh Diagrams. Chas. P. 
Matthews. 

The Most Efficient Thicknes,s of Transformer Plate. With Diagrams. 
F. Bedell, R. M. Klan, and T. P. Thompson. 

Poflt-Lore.— Gav and Bind. 65 cents. Dec. 

A Night in a Cathedral. William Morris. 

Tennyson and Other Debtors to Spenser’s “ Faerie Qucene.” W. S. 

Kennedy. • 

Josd Zorilla i a Spanish Poet-Laureate. F. H. Gardiner. 

Cleopatra; the Serpent of Old Nile. Gamaliel Bradford, Juiir. 

Hecate in “ Macbeth.” Maij E. Cardwill. 

Thq^igfrid Stories in the " Nibelung.:nlied ” and Elsewhere. Cuuiillu tun 

•* Positivist Review.—WiLUAjI Reeves. 3d. Jan. 

The Sea. J. H. Bridges. 

The Exploitation of the Tropics. S. H. Swinny. 

The.Coal Question. Robert Newman. 

The Derviw Danger. £. S. Beesly. 

PubUe Health. — tsj, Shaktesbunv Avkniie, ts. Dec. 

Cancer in Relation to the Dwelling. W. H. Symons. 

Story of the Middlesbrough Small-pox F.pidemic and Some of Its Lessons, 
With Diagram. C. ^ Dingle. 


Public SdlOOl Hugazlne.— 131, Temflk Chambers. 6d. Dec. 

Shrewsbury School. Illustrated. E. Tudor Oti'en. 

Physical Culture. Illustrated. Continued. H. H. Hulbert, 

Jose]^ Wood: Headmaster-Elect of Harrow School. With Po; trait. 
Percy 1 .. Batington. 

Chapters in the Ljie of Bishop Hannington. Continued. Illustrated. 
Rawing at the Bublic Schools, mustrated. F. Neville Wells. 

On Boxing. Illustrated. Rev. J. Hudson. 


Quiver.— Cassell. 6 d. Jan. 

Peace-; the Queen's Wish. Illustrated. Alfred T. Story. 

Some RemarrabI- Services. Illustrated. George WinSor. 

As Chaplain to Mr. Speaker, _ Illustrated. I'ontmued. Dean Farrar. 

Tdlo J. D’Apery; an iji^erican Boy-Editor. Illustrated. Miss Eliz. L. 
Banks. 

ReUwaF Magazine.— 79, Temble Chambers, fid. Dec. 

Lord Claud John Hamilton ; Interview. Illustrated. Scott Domant. 
Self-Acting Inclines. Illustrated. Chas. A. Harrison. 

The Signal Dmartmeut. Illustrated. H. R. Wilsmi. 

The Emerald Isle vid Holyhead, Illustrated. V, L. Whilechurch. / 
I^ontive Psinting (br Roilwavs. Illustrated. K. R, Dodds, 

How the Railways deal with Theatrical Touring Companies. Illustrated. 
S. T. O’Brien. 

What Our Railways spend. With Diagrams. W. J. Stevens, 

Great Northern Engine “ 990.” Illustrated. 

Some Cornish Winter Resorts. Illustrated. A. Bluett. 

The Great Southern Rmlway. Illustrated. D. T. Timins, 

Jan. 

Thomas Addy Wilson. Interview. Illustrated. 

V Sodal Organisations existing among Railway Employes. Illustrated. G. K. 
* Mills. 

. How the Traffic is worked at St. Enoch Station, Glasgow, Illustrated. 
Victor L. Whitechurch. 

Electricity’s Contribution tamhe Safety of Railway Travelling. Illustrated. 
F. ’T. Hollins. 

The Glasgow Cable Railway. Illustrated. W. H. Hawley. 

To the Sunny South by Railway. Illustrated. " Cosmopolitan.” 

Exhaust Stepm liyectore for l.ocomotivei. Illustrated. R. R. Dodds. 

The Ceuntrjjl^ Termini of (he Local London Railways. Illustrated, W. J. 
St ott. 

Some NewGreat Northern Engines, Illustrated. Chas. Ruus-Marten. 

' RbUllttArF.— Bemrose and Sons. as. fid.' Jan. 

On the Decoration ufa Scottish Distaff. lUustrated. Fred. R. Coles. 

On Some Interasting Essex Brasses. Illustrated. Miller Christy and W. 
W. Porteous. 

The Kosi Pesbitta. Illustrated. F. F. Irving, * 

On the Discovery of a Roman Tesselated Fhmr Urar St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Leioester. Illustrated. W. Trueman Tucker. e 
The Changes and Chances a Monastery. S. M. Crawley Boevey. 

^ The Symbolism of S^me Cornish Bench-Ends, Illiutratcd. 

Royal Magazine.-^:. A. Pearscw. 3d. Jan. 

After the Accideat; the Risks We run. Conthraed. lUustrated. Jeffrey 
w. Denison. 

O. Bordeverry ; the Best Shot in the World. lUnstrated.' Wm. Will. 
^..XSMr{ge PMhnanarar; a Forgotten Lia'. Illnstratml. Cgley Walnwright. 


Westquarter Detonator Factory, Stirlingshire. Illiistiated. W, G. Tarhet. 
St, Leonard’s Church, Hythe; a Crypt of Skulls. Illustrated. Leslie 
MiffiGra gor. 

Whales. Illustrated. Chas.'Kay. 

Saint GeoPga.—E lliot Stock, is. Jan.. 

Ruskin as a Religious Teacher. Dean Farrar. 

Ruskin’s Educational Ideals. Rev. J. P. Faunthorps. 

Saint Nieholas.—M acmillan, is. Jan. 

Maria Theresa, Infanta Margarita, Queen Mariana; Three Little Spanish 
Princesses, Illustrated, Isabel McDoueall. 

Mark Twain’s Pets. lUustrated. Edwin Wildnuui. 

Intercollegiate Basket-Ball for Women. Illustrated. Anita L. Corb:rt. 

Saint PatOP’s.— 37. Essex Street, Strand, fid. Jan. 

The Island of Elba, Illustrated. Montgomery Carmichael. 

The Canons Regular of the Lateran. Illustrated. Very Rev. A. Allaria. 
The Serinus Side of a Comic Paper. Illustrated. AFthur W. k Beckett. 
With a Camera in Iceland. Illustrated. W. F. Lanchestet. 

Sohool Music Review.— Novello, *iid. Dec. ' 

American .School Sinsing-Buoks, Continued. Dr. W, G. McNaujght, 
Songs in Both Nota'ions:—” Christmas Bells,” by N. W. Gade; Christmas 
Song, by T. Facer, etc. 

Jan. 

St.iff Modulators. Dr, Sawyer, • 

’■ Ave Mar’ia,” Solo and Chorus (in both Notations , by Mendelssohn. 

” Wis’ ng,” Unison Song (in both Notations.', by W. Halchy. 

Scots Magazine.— Houlsion and Sons. fid. Dec. 

Dr. John Macleod. D. R. Henderson. 

J.as, Hepburn, Karl of Bothwell. Adam Smail. 

Dr. Pryde’s Book, " Plcavant Memories of a Busy Life.” D. Brown 
Anderson. 

Poets and Poetry. Geo. C. Pringle. , 

Dr. Wallet C. Smith. A. P. 

Robert Polluk, Author <if ” The Course of Time.” Jas. H. Young. 

Bute Lore. Delta Maclea. 

Jau. 

Berlin and the Berliners. W. Mason Inglis. 

Some Old Scottish Acts id' Parliament. Adam Smail, 

" Phases of My Life,” by Francis Pigou; a Dean’s Fond Memories. 
D. B. A. 

The Growth of Humour. K. L. T. Harris-Bickford. 

The Jura. 

Scottish Geogpaphical Magazine.— E. Stani-oku. is. fid. Dec. 
'I'he Island of Sokotr.i, Mrs. Theodore Rent. 

Oceanographical Results of the Austro-Hungarian Deep-Sea Expeditions. 
Dr. K. Nattercr. 

The Journey from Shanghai to Pekin and Back. Illustra'ed. Msyor A. C. 
Yate. 

On the Asymmetry of the Noighern Hemisphere, 

SCPlbncp’S Magazine.- Sami-son Low. is. Jan. 

The Rough Riders, illustrated. Theudure Roosevelt. * 

I-etters of R. L. SteveiLSOii. illustrated. Sidni^ CuKin._ 

British Army Manteuvres. Illustrated. Capt. W. E, Cairnes, 

A Ride into Cuba for the Red Cross. Dr. Chas. K. Gill. 

With the Sirdar. Major Kdw. S. Worlley. 

m 

StPgd. —> 86 , Fleet Street, ad. Jan. 

The Literature of the Violincello, E. van Der Straeten. 

Antonins Stradivarius, Continued. H. Pcthcricfc. 

Mr. W. H. Squire. With Portnut. Gamba. 

Beethoven’s Violin Sonatas. Continued. J. Matthews. 

StPand Magazine.— Geo. Nbwnes. fid. Jan. 

Mine. Melba ; Interview. lUustrated. Percy Cross Standing. 

In Nature's Workshop; Sextons and Scavengers. Illustrated. Grant 
Allen. 

Animal Friendsh'p. lUustrated. Albert H. Broadwell. 

Unique Log-Marks. lUustrated. Alfred I. Burkholder. 

'I'he Wedding Tour of M. and Mme. Flammarion in a BaUoon. lUustrated. 

M. Dmorben Griffith and Mme. C. Flammarion. 

The Training Ship ExmaHth. lUustrated. Dr. Ch. H. Leibrond. 

A Funeral at Sea. lUustrated, J. H- Barker, 

Strand Musical Magadne.—84< New Bond Street, is. Dec, 
Frfidfiric Chopin. lUustrated, Cdcile Hatzftld. 

Muncians in Westminster AMiey. Illustrated, G. F. Ogilvie. 

Miss Ada Crossley. With Portrait. 

Souk The Angel’s Bidding,” by Ernest Hidt; “My Treasure,” by 
Erik Meyer Helmund; *‘CUve My Lots Good-morrow,” by R. K. 
Armitage ; " Co.ssack’s Cradle Song,” by A. Reichel, etc 
Piano Music:—Berceuse, by T. Leschetitzky; Third Barcarolle,* b/ 
A, Rubinsirin, etc. 

Romance for Violin and Piano, by Paul Aubry. 

Sundaff at Homa.—;fi, Patcrnostbk Row. fid. Jan. 

Born at Bethlehem. Rev. S. G. Green. 

SoroethinE accomplished. lUustrated. I. Fyvie Mayo. 

Robert Wn. Dale of Birmingham. 'With Portrait. Richard Lovett. 

The Htmuenot Refugees at Canterbury. Illustrated. C. H. Irwin. 

A Sjuuuy at Jokea, New Guinea. Illustrated. Rev. R, Wordlaw 
Thompson. 

Chinese Festivals. Illustrated. Mrs. Arnold Foster. 



Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. ioi 


Sunday Magazine.— Isbistf.r. 6 i. -Jan. ' 
Njjv year's Day. Illustrated. Ta.. WelN. 

(Jladstona and His Misstowry Herjies. Dr. Geo. Ssmith. 

Je^wish ContemporaitMof Our* 4 e 0 rd. Rcr', Prof. Alfred Chu.ch. 
“Rock of Ages." Alex. WJhwte. 

Our Cathedral Churches. Illustrated. 

KedrUtter Days. Illustrated. Annja S. Svran. 

Archbishop Temple of Canterbury. Illustrated. 

Temple Bar.— MacMii.i.AN. is. Jan. 
Optimists and Pessimists. F. C. Hodgson. 

" Christopher North.” A. C. Hillier . 

Tlia Early Ye.irs of Alphonse Daudel. E. H. Barker. 

Coii^ha: the Manchester of Portugal. 

Temple H%razine. — Horace M.skshsi.i.. fid. Jan. 
The Prince of Wales. Illustrated. Howard Cameron. 

“ Bradshaw’s Railway, Guide ” ; a Story of Success. 

A. MfiKenzie. 


Illustrated Fred. 


Theosophlcal Review.— afi, CHARi.tc Cross, is. Dec 
Clairvoyance. Continued. C. W. Isaidbeater. ^ 

The Western Wonderland. _ Mrs. Hooper. 

The Development of Consciousness. N. A, Knox. 

Ibn Ocbirol's “ Source ort-ife.” Miss Hardcastle. 

Prayer and Atonement; Problems of Religion. Continued. Annie Besant. 
Towji-ds tliu Hidden Sources of Masonry. Mrs. Cooper-Daklcy. 


United Service Magazine.— 13. Charing Cross, as. Jan. 
King Edward III.*;'A Naval Hero. Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood. 

Flotilla Craft. John H. Burton. 

Ww-Hai-Wrl as It is now. A. N. O. 

F.s'eiits i'l Culia subsequent to the Ten Years’ War iiSyS-iSjs' Continued. 

Antonio Gonraln Perer. 

The Union of the Flag.. Rrv. Philip Young. 

"The Battle of Fjoddeii, >513. Capt. 1 .. W. G. Butler. 

Turenne. Continued. William 1 1 ’Coiiiior Morris. 

Kiasnoii-Sfilo. Lieut.-Coj _C. K. de la Poor Beresford. 
l^lablishment of Sikh Military Colonies. Selim. 

Werner’S Magazine.— >o 3 , Easi- Sixteenth Siueet, New York. 
as cents. Dec. 

Homeric Tableaux. Illustrated. Prof. C. M. Muss. 

(.'hiistmas Carols. Eugene Wood. 

Madame Anna Lankow. 

Shakespeare in Music. L. C. Elsun. 

Song in Child-Life. Miss M. R. Htder. 


Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.— a. Castle Street, Citv r<>\p. 
fid. Dec. 

The Tntai .Solar Eclipse of January, iSj 8 . Illustrated. Rev. Wm. H. 
. Dalliiiger. 

Colchester. Illustrated. R. Corlett Co«;el 1 . 

Chas. Ross ; a Yorkshire Methodist. With Portrait. Rebecca Foster 


We&tminster Review.— F. Wakne. as. fid. jan. 

Cl’BrienN “ Life of Charles Stewart Parnell.’’ 

Legislative Powers of the House of Lords ; the Coming Struggle. 

The Liberal Party and the Peers. F. G. Thomas. 

The Ascendency of th United States’ Export Trade and Its Significance. 
Mark Warren. 

Our Volunteers. “ Volunteer Colonel." • 

H. S. L. Alford’s Book “ The Egyptian Soudan.” 


The Book of the Master of the Secret House. J. F. Hewitt. 

The Present Aspect of the Sunday (Juestion. radney Herbn't Laing. 

The Fallacies of Amateur Medicine. Ralph W. Leftwich. 

An gnostic on the Church Question. , • 

The 'Tercenten.sry of Edmund Spenser.' A. E. Spender. 

Practical Religion; a Reply to Lawrence Irwells "Practical Religion.” 
C. G. Hend er'sori. 

Wide World Magazine. —Geokob New-kbs. 6 d. Jan. 

How Mohammedans Illustrated. S^ed fbrahih Aliy Khan Bahadur. 

Carnac, Brittany; where Beasts are baptized. Illustrated. J. S. Stuart* 
Glennie. 

Congo Money. Illustrated. J. R. Wade. 

The Fl<^tmg Church on the Seine. Illustrated. H Merle d’Aubigni. 

The Palio, ut Siena ; the Strangest Horse Race on Earth. Illustrated. R. 
H. H. Cust. 

The Havoc wrought by One Man. Illustrated. Edwin R. Jackson. 

Windmill. —SiMPBiN, Mar9HAlu zs. Jan. 

A Dieam of Chanty. J. T. Gicin. 

Peri.>dical Literature. Vernon (ribberd. 

Christmas Carol, by H. S. Ryan. 

Windsor Magazine,— Ward, Lock and Co. fid. Jon. 
Vesu>ius the Terrible, lllusirutcd. H. J, W. Dam. 

Some Animal Oddities. Illustrated, (zaiubicr Bolton. 

The Ice Palaces of Canada. Illustrated. Geo. Mowbray. 

How'They dance in Dmdon. Illustrated. W. Pett Ridge. * 

Whale Island, Portsmouth : Greatest Naval (vunnery School in the World. 

Illustrated.^ Archtlxild S. Hurd. 

Flags with Thiilling Histories. lUublrated. Jas. R. Abbott. 

Woman at Home. — Hoddrk and Stoi ghton. fid, Jan. 

1 'hc Year of Honey. Illustrated. Mrs. F.. T. Cook, 
loidiss of Canada. Illustrated. Fred. Dolman. 

Royal Pilgrims to the Holy I/uid. Illustrated. Marie A. D^Uoc. 

Womanhood. —5. Agak Street, Strand, fid. Jan. 

An Anii-ViviscctWmist's Visit to the Institute of Pres-entive Medicine. 
lllustratCRl. Nellie Mahony 

A Lady*K Balloon Ascent. Illustrated. Mrs. R. Lachlan. 

A Visit to NctU-^y Hospital afici the Wa**, Illustrated. C. E. de Moleytis. 
Women’s Woik m Local Government. Mrs. Chus. Mallet^ * • 

The Pioneer Club. Mrs. K. Lachlan. * 

Yachting Monthly Magazine.— 143. Strand, is. Dec. 

The Chesapeake Again. Illustrated. Roliert Barrie. 

Two Men and a Canoe in South Africa. Illustrated. J. Mackenzie.' 

How Wu cruised in Argcntitia. 

Reminiscences of Bermuda, lllastrated. Col. £. Mitchell. 

From the Severn to the Clyde. Illustrated 

The Lowestoft Beach-Yawls. Ulu.'.tiated. F. J. Tansley. 

Young Man.—H orscr Mskshali* 3 d. Jan. 

Robert Harr .it Home : Interview', Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 

A Surgery in the Slums. Lady Dispense*. 

, Ycuny Woman.— HowscE xMvrshsu. 3^. Jan. 

Baroness von Kistram on Women’s Woik in Germany: Intersicw. Illus¬ 
trated. St. Hoiionf. 

Messrs. Cadbury's Choc ilate Factory at Bounv.tUe, nea** Bi.'mingHam. the 
Luckiest Girls in the World. Illustrated. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Allgemelne Konservativa Monat&schrlft.— E. Umglkich, 
z Mk. Dec. 


Continued. Prof F. 


Xhe Christmas Tree. Spanuth-POhlde. 

^nism and the Second Zionist Congress, 
j^conesses. Continued. J. Pentzlin. 

The Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. R. J. Hartmann. 

Alt* und N*ue Welt .— Bbnzicek, Kinsiedeln. 30 Pf. DiC. 
'The Pine Tm. Dr. C. Roth. 


Tte Bla^ Poreat. lUuatrat^ 
The Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Luise Maria Hensel. - 


J. Odenthal. 

... Illustrated. F. ZOhrer. 

—r—-~r-With Portrait. Karl HOber. 

The Rivisra. lllustratej. Isabelle Kaiser. 

Delielin.— PoSTSTRASSE 9, Leipzig, a Marks psr qr. Dae 3. 
The Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Continued. Prof. E. Heyck. 

Prince fiismarck. Concluded. A. AnOrae. 

• Dec. JO. 

Jeru$alein. Conti lued. 

Luigi Galvani. With Portrait. ^ Julius Stinde. 

The Pyramid of C. Cestius at Rome. lUustrated. K. N. Matlhiesseii. 
iae Pilgnouge to Je.-usalem, Continued. 

^ristim Cust^s In the Erzgebirge. Id. von KOnigvwalde. 

Old and New Clocks and Watches. Illustrated. H. van Geldern. 

Deutzdiap Haussehatz. — F. PosTBT, Rbosnsbl'rc. 40 Pf. Heft : 
^e Bmpsm Fronds Joseph. With Portrait. Dr. P. Ganelin. 
Symbofism of Christmas. Dr. Draibaeh. 

•OjmAra^ Illustrated. Dr. A. Wurm. 
me Jungfrau Railway. lUustrated. e 


HoL 4. 

S.arkingen. Illustrated. 

The Bible, Joseph, .and the Egypt! tn Monuments. Dr. Poertner. 

Anton Mullet. With Portrait. A. Pichlei. 

The Emperor’s Visit to Jerasalcin. Illustrated. 

Deutsche Revue.—D eui'schk VERi..v(is-.ANST.\i.T, Sit'nt.ART. 
fi Mks. per qr. Dec. 

Unpublished Letters of Bismairk's. 

Entering the German Foreign Office and the First Visit tJ Vaizin. L. 
Aegidi, 

Fear bdbre an Operation and the Co.isequences, Prof. J. Brandt. 

Papal Legates. G. M. Fiainingo, 

The World luidcr Our Feet. Herr Gross. 

Amerii'an Dr^ms. A Former MiiiUtei. 

Andre Theuriet. F. Lolide. 

The Rights and Wrongs of Strikes. G. von SchSmbarg. 

The Marquise de BrmvIIlicrs. Continued. Frantz Funck-Brentano. 

Greek Papyri. F. G. Kenyon. 

Animals and the Wither. Dr. H. During. 

Deutsche Rundschau.— GjbrPder Paetel, Berlin. S Mk>. per qr. 

Pec. 

The Emperor Fronds Joseph. A. Fowtiier. 

'I'he Reasonableness of Religion. F. Max MUller, 

The Length of Life. R. Strasburger, 

Goethe Iptime. H. Grimm.'' 

The Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam. O. Seeck. 

The Berlin Bookselling Trade. A. Buchholtz. 

The Far East. M. von Brandt, 

F. X. Kraus’s “ Dante.” C. Neunuinn. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


Detttseha WOPte.'**I'ANGSCAS.sB 15, Vucnka VIII./i. 50 Kn. Nov. 
The lodustrial Development of Iberia. L. StudnickL 
J. U. Fichte and Sodalisin. M. Eitelherg. 

' Dec. 

Hie Poor Law in the tsndta); of Lower Auatiia. Dr. L. Kunwaid. 

The Jewiih Question. Hennette Forth and Others. 

CarMnlaubo.—E xnst Kcit-'s Nachf.. Lbikig. 50 Pf. Hefk. 

Ihoughts and.ReminU8eDees. Prince Bismarck. 

Professor Max von Pettenkofer. With Portrait. M. Haushofer. 

Lhristmas Presents in Ancient Times. M. Hagenau. 

R. Haackb, LstPZiG. 75 Pf. Heft 14. 

The Woman Movement and Love in the Future. Concluded. H. Starken- 
burg. 

' Naua Owitseha Rundsehau.—S. Fisckex, Bbrum^ .xMk. soPf. 

Dec. 

The Price of Wheat and the Cost of Production. Rudolph Meyer. 
MultotuU. W. Spohr. 

Hermann Stehr and Emil Strauss. M. Heimann. 


NoPd und Sftd.— Schi-bsischs Vaatacs^AMSTALT, Bmgsi.au. a Mks. 
' Dec. 

Maurice Maeterlinde and Mysticism. V^th Portrait. Friedrich von 
Oppeln-Bronikowdci. 

Tunis and Carthage. F. RSsizer. 

Heinrich von Kleist and the Two Plays ascribad to Him by Eugen Wolff. 
Helene ZinmeL 

Counting and Numbers. Hermann Hirt. 


PpBttSSlsete Ja.hFbOeheF.-'GBORa SraKK, Bgri.i.v. a Mks. so Pf. 

Dec. 

The Growth of the United States. Dr. A. Wirth. 

Greek Monastic life. Dr. Karl Holl. 

Hanoverian Newspapers before 1848. Dr. 0 . Kuntzemflller. 

Napoleon t. and His Family. Dr. Emil Daniels, 

Gerhart Hauptmann. Max Lorenz. 

^e Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam. Dr. H. Weizsacker. 

Phaedra and Messalina. Dr. W. Ribbeck. 

Czec Literature* Dr. S. 

Baccbylides. WKrOxien. 

Austrian Politics. 

Germaui Polidcs, etc. D. 

Jan. 

On Faitfi. Konrad Rudolf and Dr. Julius Kaftan. 

The Upanishads. K. Gjellerup. 

The Peasant and Art. A Parson, 

ls.Goetbe*s " Egmont" an Historical Drama ? Dr. R. M. Meyer. 

The Remuneration of French Authors. Tony Kellen. 

The Practical Results of the Educational Programme of i8^ in Prussian 
, Grammar Schools. Dr. P. Hartmann. 

Panslavism. J. von Dorneth. 

NorthrSchleswig. Dr. Julius Kaftan. 

The Policy of Ehcpulsion, D. 


SttiSman aus MaFla-lMeh:— Herder, Frbiburc, Bai>k.v. 
lo Mks. 80 P£, per annum. Noy. aS. 

Father Heoker, Concluded. 0 . Pffilf. ' 

Popular Materialism and Science. S. von Dupln^Borkowski. 
Veremundus and Catholic Criticism. W. Kreiten. 

Eyeless Animats, C. Wasinann. ' 

Edward von Steinle's Correspondence. A. Baumgartner. 


UebftF land und Keep.— Dkutschs VRRt.AaS'AiiisTALT, Stuttgart. 
- I Mk. Heft 5 

Marriafre Customs among the French Basques. Illustrated. P. Kauffmanii. 
Ownerwip a d Theft. X. Ouimchen. 

Quick-Finng Guns. Illustrated. Hauptmann Rotten. 

An Excursion to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Illustrated, M, Danneil. 
A Shipbuilding Problem. Illustrated. _ E. T, Meyer. 

Theodor Fontanc. P. von Szczeptmski. tf 


VaF SaoFUm.— Gerlach und Schenk, Vienna. 's Kr. Nov. 
The Post r. Illustrated. G. Gugitz. * 

Coloured Lithographs for Schools. Illustrated. 


Vom Fats zutn Maap. —Uniun-Deutsche-Verlagsgbseu.schaft, 
» ' Stuttgart. 75 Pf. Heft 8. 

Anna Ritter. With Portrait. E. Garleb. 

Kiou-Chau. Illustrated. C. W. AUers. ^ 

The Ghtss Industry. Illustrated. 

Heft 9. 

Christokas in German East Africa. Illustrated, 

Belgian Art of To-Bay, Illustrated. A. Kuhemann. 


Dla Zelt. — GUntherg.asse t. Vienna IX./3. 50 Pf. Dec. 3. 
Conrad Fei-dinand Meyer, R. Speclit. 

The German-Moravian Ausgleich. Dr. A. Flschel. 

Dec. to. 

Baron Desider Banffy. Arp id. 

The Political Crisis in Hungary. Dr. H. Ganz, 

Hermann Jelliiick, G. Jemnck. 

M.zart. Edvard Grieg. 

Dec, 17. 

The Tisza Clique. Arpad. 

Col. Picquart. Pnllex. 

Twardowski; the Slav Faust. A. N. Harzen-MiHIcr. 

, Dec. S4. V 

Col. Picquart. Continued. 

Child-Imbour in Austria. S. Kraus. 

Bismarck the Artist. F. Servaes. 


ZeltSChFlft fftP BilchepfFeundu.—VEI.IIAGEN ind Klasing, Leipzig. 
6 Mks. Reft 8/.j. 

Dances of Death. Illustrated, W. L, Schreiber. 

The Munich FliegtHdr Bl&tUi- and Its History. Illustrated. G. 
Boetticher. 

Krederik Hendriksen and the Danish Book Trade of To-day. Dr. F. 
Deneken. 

Johannes Gntenhurg and the SchSffer Priming of the Gmman Liiiiis, 
Dr, H. Heidenheimer. 

The Biblrographical Institute at Toilpzig, Illustrated, T. Goebel. 

A Bibliography of" Robinson Crusoes.’’ F. von Zobeltitz. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Assootetlon Cathollque.— 3,' Rue de l’Abbave, Paris, a frs. 
Dec. ts.9 

Saint Simon and the Social Problem, G. de Pascal. 

The Social Resolution. Marquis de la Tour-du- 

Blbltotbiqua UalveFnlto. —18, King Wiu.ia.m Street, Strand. 
SOS. per annum. Dec. 

TBplomacy in the Eigh^nth Cmtury. Edmond Rossier. 

Frwdrioh Nietzsche, naurice Muret. 

A Bmtiqg Expedition on the Salado. Concluded. Th. Chapuis. 

The Drayflis Ai^. Ed. Tallichet. ‘ 


Coppa|j> 0 Bdaiit.-*« 4 > RuSCdb i.’A8Bavb, Paris, a frs. 50 e. Dec. 10. 
Saint Attbrose. Due de Britglie. 

Po .x Exploration. A. de Lapporent. 

The Bistaarck Memoirs. A. de L. d« Laborie. 

Rdcamier and His Contemporaries. Dr. Triaice. 

■ War of 1870. Prince d« la Modcowa. 

Ine SndaliM Movement in EnS^d. 'Concluded, A. CMgot. 

Women of the Renaissance, n. ChontRVtdne. 

Dec* 9$. 

Saint Ambrose. Continued. Due de Bre 
" France.” by J. E. C. Bodley, Oe. de 1 
French Bronze Money. H, Gournay. 

Schleawig-Holstein. Pierre de h Gam ' ■’ ' •; •, 

^tmdeLii^. D. Melegari. 

Tjx9 Pk>poA^ Moniunent to Bosmet. 

HmMmlM NdavdUe.—15, Rub on SAiiiT&.Pk»)(t) 'Pahk. t R. ay c. 

Ciudit. «d Bankine. Concluded,. ItL'de Greet 
.^ten mm sm and Responstbiuty. Dr. Laupts.' 

'' gn La kodt Marltetii; France. F. Peltbuaer. 

yw yww i i JunanL^okty. 

j’:' • '' ^ s 


Journal.des ^onomlstes.—14. Rue Richblibu, Paris. 3frs. sac. 

Dec. 

Adam Fergdson and His Political and Social Theories. H. Buuct. 

The Pupulation Question, G. Fronqois. 

The Development of the Sugar Industry in Russia. E. D. '' 

The Annual Meeting of the Cobden Club. 


HduostFOl.—a fir, Ruic Vivibhnb, Paris. 30 c. Dsc. 4, t8. 
The Coa^ie-Franqaise and the French Revolution. Continued. 
P'lugin. 

Dec. II. 

The New Opdra-Comique, Paris. A. Pougin. 

II 

HOFeuFO' de FFanae.«-is, Rue de t’Et-HAUDd-SAiNT-GsKMAiN, 
Paris, a frs. Dec. 

Fdlicien Ross. Hugues Rebell. 


A. 


Monde Asonomlque.— 76, Rub db Rbnkbs, Paris. 80 c.' Dec. 3. 
The Coaunercial Relations between Fopec end Imly. Fairi Beauregard. 

Dec.'a^. " 

Protection. Paul Beauregard. - ' 

Monde ModeFn«.-~y, Rus Saint BshoIt, Pabis. s,fr. 60 e. Dcd; 


Perugia. lUustrated. Gartpach. —. - . 

1 ^ Near French Chamber. With Portraits. ' 

BeRunr mid Hygiene. Dr. S. Moniti. < 

Nine Dayi'fa the Egyptian Desert lUorirated. GsrvaM Couitellemoit 

. Mouvelle Heme.— 18, King WituAM STRsBT, Strard. ^ 
30s. Fit halftyoar. Dec. i. . . 


Paris in 1777 ; Uapublisbed Letters. E. Mottaz, 

On the Blue River. 0 . Mauger. 

RecoUeetionsof Stdphane Maltarmd. . C-Mauclair. .s 

Colonial Expeditions, ft, “ 






Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. 103 


Keinbrandt. V. de Siwte. .... ■ 

l.etters on Foreign Politics. Mae. AdaV. 

The Future of China.* A. dePouvOnrviUe. ♦ 

Washington. General JM^lot. 

Paris in I 777 - ' 

On the Blue River, G. Manger. 

Secondary EdueatiM. Baur. , . 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Mma. Jnliette Adam. 

" Kouvelle Revue Internationale.—aj, Boulevard Polssoni&rb, 

Paris, 3 fni. 50 c. Dec. i. 

The Dreyfiia Case. Jean Reib^h. 

Review of European Politics EmUio Castelar. 

UrUun RatUizii. Continued. Mnie. Kattazzi. 

American Society. Etienne Kichet. 

• Dec. 30. 

Review of European PiRItics. Emilio Ca.stelar. 

Henri Lavedan. Jules Bertaut. 

Vrbaiii Ra^tazzi. Contipuedi Mme. Rattazzi. ■ 

Unpublished Letters, etc., of Comte de Cavout, 


Rdfbrme Soolale.— 54. Rue iiK Srine, Paris, t fr. Dec. i. 

Child Labour and the Family. .Abbe Marcel (iudrin. 

The Peytra) Income Tax and the Keforin of Law of Succession in France. 
Comte de Lui^y. « 

Non-Transferability and Nun-Divisibility'of Patrimony, Concluded. R. de 
la (trasserie. 

Is the French Merchant Marine in Decadence? U. Dubreurqand Cb, I,e 
Cour Grandinaison. 

Dec. i6. 

Fniddiic Le Play and Jean Reynaud; Unpublished Correspondence. 
E. Cheysson. 

Prices and Values._ Alfred de Ciileuls. 

Agricultural As.sociatiun.s in Germany. 


Revue de I’Art Anelen et Moderae.— zs, Rue du Mon-t-Thabok, 
Paris, yfrs. 50 c. Dec. 10. 

I'lie New Opdra Comique, Paris. Illustrated. Concluded. H. Fidrens- 
Gevaert. 

Marie Antoinette and Mme. Vigiie I.ebrun. Illustrated. Pierre de 
Nolhac. 

Tile Chateau of Vnux-le-Vicomle. Illustrated. Concluded. Fournier- 
.“sarlovize. 

The Rembrandt Exposition at Amsterdam. Continued. Marcel Nicolle. 
laniis Gallet. CamUle Saint-Saen.s. 


Revue Blanche. — I, Rue Lafsitte, Paris, i fr. Dec. 1. 
Democratic Military Organisation. Gaston Moch. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. Jules de Gaultier. 

Dec. ij. 

The Term of One 'Vear'or Two Years for Military Service. Gaston' Moch. 
An Essay on Modidne. Plen'e Fliiet. 

kevue Bleue.— Fisher Unwir, Paternoster Square. 6d. Dec. 3. 
The Swiss Army. 

Camille Pclletadl Marcel Thdaux. 

Enrico Ferri and His Theories on Penology. Jean Crupt«. 

Dec. 10. 

America and the Study of French. Rene Ooumic. 

L. a. Garn'ier-Pages. Ernest Charles, 

Democracy and Ethical Education. Alfr^ Fouillde. • 

Ihe Psychology of Socialism. Emile Faguet. 

Dec. 24. 

Democracy and Ethical Education. Continued. A. Fouilldc. 
trance before the Consulate, 1795-1800, Continued, Giiltert Stenger. 

Kjtract from the Memoirs of Comte de ^ord. 

I he Ashes of Christopher Columbus. Victor Tantet. 


ROVUO dos Duux Hondus. —18, Kino William Street, Strand. 

, „ _ . . 3o*- per annum. Dec. z. 

In New Englwd. Th. Bentzon. 

de Brignole, Princesse de Monaco, 1736-1813. P, de Sdcur. 
^lentific Questions ; Osmose. Dastre. 

•Confucius nd Chinese Morality. G. Valbert. 

Wchelieu in his Diocese. G. Hanotara.*' 

^ Language irf Molfere. F, Brunetibre. 

The Sourm of Electridty. L. Willier. 

France and the Levant the Journey of the Emperor William. E, Lamy. 

Revou d'koOBOmte Polltlquu.— 33, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 

• . 30 fts. per annum. Nov. 

Variation in Discount yaluea.'' Centinuea. F. .S. Nitti. 


Responsibility fw Accidents to Workmen. H. Pinon. 
Ihe Economic Progress of Japan. , G. Francois. 


Rttvuu BlwygdopMiqaU.'isuiS, Kinu William Street, Strand. 
Adam Mickkwicx, Z798-z855.^liEiOTted?*'‘ 

Empress Elizabmh of Austria. IHu^tJd. Ernest Tissot. 

Ct a, C-mt,. IlhutnMd!^ iwtd GnlvU. 

/ he HrisSTOMiatery in France. Illustrated. Marcel Paisant. 

• • • . • 


Revue CdndnUe*— >a> Rue Trburenbbrs, Brussels. 

13 frs. per annum. Dec. 

Florence. Illustrated. Arnold Goifin. 

Recent Declaraliuns of Rome on the Social Question. A. Casteldn. 

Madame de Miramion. Concluded. A. Chevalier. * 

Montalembert. Ch, Woeste. 

Nietzsche. Henry Gauthier.Villars, 

Revue Hebdomadaire.—10, Rue OAKANCikRB, Fa«i». $“ ^ 3. 

Freedom of Education. Francois Coppde. 0 

Dec. to. 

Memoirs of the Time of Louis XIV. 

The Colonisation of Madagascar. Illustrated. L. .Sevin-Desplaces. 

Revue Internationale de Musique.— 3, Rue Vignon, Paris. 

30 frs. per annum. Dec, i. 

Count Tolstoy and Hiv Paradoxes on Art and Music, M. Daubreste. 

Royal English Muricians in the Fifteenth Century. F. de Mdnil. 

The Modem School of Chamlicr Movie. Concluded. H, Eymieu. 

Dec, 15. 

Mu.sic and Dancing on the japaneve Stage. F. de Mdiiii, 

The Renaissance fu Miisiml Comedy. U. Fierens-Gevaert. 

Violins and the Great Italian Makers. Illustrated. L. Doyen. 

Revue Internationale de Sooiologrie.— t 6 , Rue Soufflot, Paris. 

18 frs. per annum. Nov. 

'llie Duel from the Sociolomc.!! Point of View. K. de la Grasserie. 

French Industry in the XvH. .nid XVIII. Centuriev. Germain Martin. 
Greece and the Graico-Tiiikish W,ai'. N. Politis. 

Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.— 3, Rub de MEzikRss, Paris. 

1 fr. Z5 c. Dec 5. 

Women and Politics. Jeanne Violet. 

Siiiiie Contemporary French Poets. Continued, Dauphin Meunier. 

Tomsk. Jules Legras. 

Dee. 30 . 

Egypt. Pierre Mille. 

The Urigin of the Waltz. G. Dree. 

Some Contemporary French Poets. Continued. Dauphin-Meunier. 

The C.arc of Mowers in the House. H. Dauthetiay. 

Rovue du Monde CathoUque.—76, Kue des S vtsts-PkREs, Paris. 

2 fr. so c. Dec. 

The Conservative Parties in France and the Clergy. P. Lawjm. • 

The I.ay Clergy in France in the Ninereciilh Century. Concluded. F. 
Ganihe. 

The Naituie and the Blockade of Dahomey in 1890. Continued. A. de 
Salini.s. 

The Vendee Insurrection. Continued. Dom Chtimard. 

Rabbi Akilm. V. Davin. 

Stdiit M.vtin, the Patron of France. Camille Di-rouet. 

The Martyrdom of Mary Stu.irt. Concluded. .■Vbbd A. Petit. 

Revue de Parts.—A sher. 13. BKuroKii Surket, Covent Garden. 

60 frs, per annum. Dec. i. 

Socialism and Liberty. J. Jaurcs. *' 

A Neapolitan Adventure of Dumas-Pere. Due d'Andiii. 

W:ir Navies. K. Tournicr. 

British War Poetry. A. Chevallcy. 

Dec. J5. 

France and Kus.sbi in 1870. 1 . Comte Flcury. 

Joseph Chamberlain. V. Berard. 

The Reaction of Thermidur in Paris. F. A. AuUrd. 

Mickiewicz and Punchkinc. L. lA-ger. 

Against the BaccaluunSat. K. I.avisse. 

Revue Philosophique.— los. Boulevard Saint-Gek.main, Paris. 

3 frs. Dec. 

The Development of Invention. F, P,uilhan. 

Auguste Comte and Stuait .Mill, from Their Correspondence. Ldvy-Bruhl. 
The Philosophy of Law and Jutidiail Sociology, (i. Richard. 

Revue Politique et Parlomentalre.—.3, Rue de MEztkREs, Paris. 

* 3 frs. i>ec. 10. 

Income-Tax In Florence in the Fifteenth Century. H. Ikirboux. 

The IVussiaii Elections. l.,efi-vrc-PonlaIiB. 

The Law of Association. Yves (iuyot. 

The Siocialivtie Crisis. O. Sorel. 

The Catholic Cult and laigishiliun in France. Fr. Roussel. 

Revue des Revues.—12, Avenue de COp^ra, Paris. Dec. t. sir. 
Germans and Poles. K. Waliszewski. 

The Intellectual Proletariat in Italy. Concluded. R. Paulucci di CalboK. 
In the V\ I>rld of Millionaires. Illustrated. L. de Norvins. 

Radical Novols .and Woman Novels in the Seventeenth Century. Ilhistrated. 
R. Deberdt. 

’ 'ITie Mysteries of Life Snd Death. Prof, R. Virchow. 

The “ College Libre des Sciences Sociales,” Paris. Dick May. 

• Dec. rs. 

The Peace Movement in 1898. FnSddric Passy. 

The Proletariat in the French Ari^. Paul Gidnllard. 

Literary Anarchy in France. G. Pellis.sier, v 

Danish and Norwegbn Literature of To-day. J. de Coussaiiges. ^ 

L. O. Roty and the Modem Medallion. Illustrated, H. Frantz. 

Revue Selentiflque.— Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 6 d. • 
Dec. 3. 

Practical Industrial Schools, Max Soi bmran. 

Great Telescopes. G. E, Hale. 
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The Review of Reviews. 

nsc. lo. 


The Influence of the Scientific Spirit on the Evolution of Modern Medicine, 

A. Gautier. ■ ' 

The New Underground Kaiiwaye in liondon. With Mape. ]>. Bellet. 
CoUieioni at Sea atrd Salvage. A. Bdnard. 

Dec. 17. 

Electricity and Its Application since sSSt. A. Badoureau. 
Medicaj,j|!)bservatiiins in the Tropics. K. Koch. 

' Dec. aa. 

Dr. Brown Sequa^ ^d the Problem of Lhe. M. Berthelot. 

Medical Observations'ra the Tropics. Continued. R. Koch, 

Dec. 3t. 

Alcoholic. Fermentation and the'Evolution of the Microbe. E. Roux. 

Revua Socialists.— 78. Passage Choiseul, Paris, i fr. jo c. Dec. 
intellectual Culture of the People of Berlin. Willy Wach. 

Mutual Aid in Aniasal Societies. C. Fages. 

THE ITALIAN 

Clviltii Cattollea Via oi Ripetta 346, Rome. 30 frs. per aim. 

Dec. 3. 

Press Abuses and State Abuses. 

The Practical Logic of Kmamiel Kant. 

Charity for Poor Italian Nuns. 

Dec. 18. 

Liberalism and Property. 

The Cause of Nationalism from 1847-3. 

Fresh Researches concerning Elena Lucrezia Cornaro. 

A New Polyglot Bible. 

Nuova Antolocla.— Via S. Vitai.k 7, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 

Dec. I. 

The Greatness of Venice. Prof. C. Immbroso. 

The Food of the Future. _ £. Manciiii. 
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. Pibiljar^ ^d, 1899 . 
"‘iThe „e8,riy days "c^ February opened 
/with''’W-trumpet appeal from Mr, 
■?*“Kadyard Kipling to the American 
public, which in many ways is one of 
the notablest signs, of the times. In the fjrst case, it 
indicat'es the fa^’t that the mind of man i!|^ broadening, 
and that even in poUli^ matters the*.politician is no 
longer regarded a^ in the first line. Nothing that 
was said by any^ Senator or Congressman appealed 
more directly to the heart of the American people 
than the somewhat rugged and spirited verses in which 
Mr. Rudyard'Kipling, in “ The„M^hite Man's Burden,’’ 
summed up in half a do/.en verses the whole case 
in favour of Imperial expansion. Seldom has 
the appeal to the conscience of the Knglish- 
speaking man been put more plainly antf simply, and 
however little our carping critics on the (iontinent may 
believe it, this motive will probably dominate the 
decision of the question of the Philippines as it has 
dominated many another similar ciuestion nearer home. 
In Rudyard Kipling’s vefses there is an almost 
brutally frank recognition' of the fact that empire is a 
• burden and pot an increase of strength, and that the 
duty of* maintaining a Roman Peace among the 
peoples is* one^which should be regarded as a j>ious 
work rather than as a profitable business,operation. 
Therein we see the influence of Anglo-India operating 
directly upon American politics. • • 

It may seem strange fo some who 
"The White MM’S l^ave not realised that mefl*are often 
BurdeB.** more moved by appeals, to self- 
■ 4 ^ sacrifice than to self-indulgence, that 

Rudyard Kipl^’s exposition of the sacrifice^ntailed 
by the iubjaga^oji of'coloured races will pro^bly.be 
much mbi^ p^nt in silencing the protests of Mr. 
Came|ie and.i;.1^\Antl-'lmpe)^ist League J;haiC*’dl 
the se^tisnijjap^^s that are %ade to the yanity and 
avari^^^ftt ii * 

-of the »poj:t-*i.s 
/[i unle^ it, can' be - en. 

. ; as ti^ Tsar ' of Russia 

by (^asking whether, 
sull«» peoples” are improved 
their tuitioir, 

hia>is<^'*'^ri^whether Or 





-.'itC-thfi ciy^ 


, white man over the coloured lac^ of tlie world 
makes for righteoi|^ess or doqp not Thill 
clishclash of contending '|)arti^HS, wio bandy 
to anti fro , the question-begging epithets of 
"Jingo” and “Little Englander,” is barren M-..the . 
exercitations of the schoolmen. It does nbl^^Olich 
the real question which is that which Kipling has 
stated* ,On this question nothing is better than the 
frank expression of personal experience. '* 1 began 
life tyith a very strong ])rejudice against interferiitg 
with native races, a prejudii e bom largely of books 
like Howitt’s exiitosition of the way in which the 
.unfortunate aborigines had suffered at the hands of 
the whites. But after a lime, when I began to look 
more closely into matters and see what was actually 
going on, I came to the very definite concltfsion that • 
although it might be an ojien question whether the 
white races should be kept from all contact withjhe 
coloured peoples, that was manifestly impossible, and 
*' wc were therefore shut up tp a choice qf* two. evils. 
Were we to allow the individual white man—filibuster, 
adventurer, slave-trader, colonist, speculator, or what 
you please—to go forth armed with all the panoply 
of modem civilisation to prey upon these wxwker 
races without being followed by the strong restraint 
of Imjierial authority ? It was admitted as^pnly too 
{xilpable that we could not keep the rowdy at home. 
The worst, the most lawless, the most licentious of 
our breed were continually pouring out from the 
cradle-lands of our race, and spreadii^ themselves 
like a pestilence ,over the continents peopled by 
coloured races. Were we then to sit still, folding our 
hands, and allow this devastating scourge to continue 
without any attempt to abate its virulence ? 

This question came to a head in the 
A Case typical case of Fiji. On the Fiji 
islands, what may be called the 
Uhlans of civilisation descended in the 
sha]}^ of adv^turers, beachcombers, blat^irders and 
dthers, whose relations with the natives were hardly 
distjuguishalble from those of the slavetrader and the 
pirate of bygpne centuries, Tl^e natiyeB repeatedly 
appealed to,the British;(^yerotriei*t“,to take them 
under their protection, ahd . ^&fe Bi^h ifeqyeriq^ 
refused. In those days -Imperialism was not in 
fashion, and there tiRps the strongest possible preju¬ 
dice against, any fxteh49ri^||f the responsibilities 
of toe Empire; so' the natives were left to 
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be eaten up piecemeal by the blow-flies of civili¬ 
sation, which, ^Lord Rosmead used, to say in a 
- grim way, ought always to be spelt in the South Seas 
as “ syphilisation.” At last, however, the pressure 
o^^ continued representations as to the hideous 
abominations which went on impelled even Mr, 
(Iladstone to recognise that he must reluctantly 
shoulder “the white man’s burden” in Fiji. So Fiji 
came unddr the British Protectorate. This case was 
the winning point of modern British Imperialism. 
The decision was taken distinctly upon moral grounds, 
and was not in the least promoted by any lust of 
territorial ambition or by any desire to plant our flag 
over an eligible coaling-station. The question was 
/ought out and decided on precisely the same grounds 
as those upon which Rudyard Kipling’s apjjeal to the 
Americans to annex the Philippines is based. 

The discussion raised by the pro- 
'*^*‘ 3 ^*%P* posed annexation of Fiji led me to 
Imperialist look pretty clo.sely into the working 
of British Imperialism as a moral 
force in the, Indian Empire. No books influenced 
me qui^ sojnuchincoming to the definite conclusion 
that, with all its faults ancTdrawbacks (and there were 
many), the civilising sovereignty of Britain was of 
incalculable benefit to India, as the writings of Sir 
W. W. Hunter, whose “Annals of Rural Bengal” 
and “ Orissa ” left a deep impression upon my 
mind. But the spectacle of the Anglo-Indian 
terrestrial providence, acting as a kind of tutelary 
deity for the extirpation of the worst evils which 
afflict humanity, fascinated my imagination and con¬ 
verted me to the Imperialism which I have steadily 
preached*and continue to preach. It is an Imperialism 
based upon the sense of moral responsibility—^not an 
‘ Imperialism whidi vaunteth itseif and, is puffed up 
^by a consciousness of its great strength, but rather 
Im Imperialism that would shrink frdm taking up 
tlve immensity of th* burdens laid upon its shoulders, 
were it not for the feeling that there is no duty so 
unmistakably incumbent upon us as die protection of 
' the weaK^galnst the strong. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat pessi- 
FoUow ^to Howdy mistic estimate of the, result of 
thdPoUceman. English influence ini India that is 
formed by the Eu^itox'and by other 
trav^Iem, I still remain of the opifll^^ Jfli^,.without 
exp«M^ anv judgment as to. istofer if might 
hwc. b(^ »bctier if, the Asiatic and A&viaii races 
Been kept hermetically sealed and cat pflf from 
o.iall jifrfttact wUh white i^h, Ibe extensiem of Imperial 

less evil'than thoee xthich 

^ V ’ '.,1 f ^ , A ' * ' ‘ 


follow tile handing over of the coloured races to be 
the unrestricted prey of the whke-skinned rowdies of 
the world. We must, it seems to us, follow up the 
rowdy with the {xfliceman. We have no right to breed 
the rowdy, to fill him full of all the lai^ess, adventurous 
instincts of our rare, to arm him with all the weapons 
of civilisation, and to send him forth like a wolf to prey 
upon the sheepfolds of Asia and Africa. This is' a 
root question that is not adequately tfistussed—one 
of the many .questions which underlfe all thd idle 
froth of i)arty disimtation. It would be very interest¬ 
ing to sec after all at what conclusion our American 
kinsfolk arrive on the moral issue which Kijfling 
lias stated with such characteristic vigour and 
directness. 

The event of the month at home has 
The Crusade been the discussion of another 
of Peace. question, that arising out of the pro- 
. . posed Peace Conference. In this the 

English people have taken a hand to some purpose. 
The proposed Pilgrimage of Peace has fascinated the 
popular imagination, and among all classes of society, 
notably among those which lie near the base of the 
social stnicture, there has sprung up a vague hope 
that at last something is to done to rid the world 
of one of its greatest curses. I.ord Salisbury’s 
reply to the Emperor’s despatch, dated 24th 
October, was only published last month. It gave 
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general satisfaction,, being indeed as emphatic a 
declaration as to the evils of the existing system as 
anything in the Imperial Rescript itself. If Lord 
Salisbury, instead of confining himseif to despaU:hes 
Avhich are written six weeks late atid published three 
months afterwartls, >vere to devote a single great 
speech to setting forth the possibility of attaining that 
which he h^ told us he regards as the “ one hope ’’ 
for averting 'a catastrophe in whi('h “ Christian 
civilisation must iwrish," he would do more to 
promote the success of the Conference and "to assure 
liis own leadership, not merely oF England but of 
Europe, than by any other step which could be 
suggestetl. Cnfortunately, for such an utterance we 
have still to wait. 

'I’he issue "Of T.ord Salisbury’s 
Tho'^r despatch incidentally brought about 
the Socialists, die jaiblication of a covering despatch 
from our .Ambassador in St. I’eters- 
oiirg, ill which'he cviilained what was said to him by 
Count Mouravieff on banding him the Rescript. It 
has a very significant passage, and one which will 
attract much more attention hereafter than it has 
received at jiresent. Speaking of the Tsar’s iiroposid, 
Sir Charles Scott writes as follows : — 

His Excellency thought that the fact that tlic initiative 
. of this peaceful effort was being taken by the Sovereign 
of the largest military Power, with resources for increas¬ 
ing its inilitary strength unrestricted by Constitutional 
and J’ariramentary limitations, would appeal to the hearts 
and intelligence of a very large section of the civilised 
world, and show the discontented and disturbing classes 
of society that powerful military Governments were in 
sympathy with their desire to see the wealth of their 
countries utilised for productive purposes rather than 
exhausted in a ruinous and, to a great extent^ useless 
competition for increasing thopowers of destruction. 

The dia^ntented and' disturbing classes of society 
will not be slow' to note the importance of this 
declaration. It is equivalent to an Imperial certi¬ 
ficate as to the jintice of their impeachment of the 
existing system; and-from it w-ill naturally be deduced 
the argument that if this effort fails on the part of 
governments, the people would lie justified in resort¬ 
ing to the Hltima ratio populorum. There can be 
Ktdc doubt that if the Peace Conference fails, those 
Who are answerable for its failure will be answerable 
for a increase in the virulence of social and 
revolutionary imitation on the Continent. 

, Lord Salisbury concluded his d.e?- 

* The S^nd patch by requesting some indication 
. . CiraulKP. of the special , points to which the 

attention of the Conference is to be 
directed. •To this the Russian Government replied 
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by a circular inviting the Powers to proceed to a 
preliminary exchange of views upon ^certain points. 
First of all, they are asked to say w'hether they think 
the present moment is opportune or inopportune, and 
then, if they consider it opportune, tjiey are invited to 
a preliminary exchange of vffews. The objects of the 
Conference are thus defined :— 
iVi) Of seeking without delay means for putting a stop 
to the progressive increase of military and naval arma¬ 
ments, a question the solution of which becomes evidently 
more and more urgent in view of the fresh extension 
given to these armaments ; and 

(fi) Of preparing the w.-iy for a discussion of the 
questions relating Jo the possibility of preventing armed 
conflicts by the pacilii: means .at the disposal of inter¬ 
national diplomacy. 

Of these two objects the latter is 
much the most important. Upon 
Arbitration, this iioint (.'ount Mouravieff sum¬ 
marises as follows the suggestions of 
the Kiissian Got eminent: - 


To accept in piinciplc the employment oP the good 
offices of mediation and facultative aibitration in cases 
lending thenisehes thereto, with the object of preventing 
armed conflicts hclween iialiotis : an iinderstaii<ling with 
rcsjiect to the mode of applying these good offices, ai d 
the establishment of .1 ui ifoi'Tn practice in using tliem. 

This is, of course, much the most important projec t 
that can ])Ossihly he brought before the Conferem e. 

.All llie other suggestions fade into insignificance com- 
jiared with it, for it marks the declaration on the part 
of the greatest military Knijiire in the world that the 
moment has arrived when mankind can seriously 
discuss, as a matter of practical politics, the establish- 
inenl of some kind of international institute or centre 
which might he made immediately avaikahle for the 
settlement of the disputes of nations. C’ompared 
with the magnitude of such a sugge.'-tion all other 
proposals arc as fine dust in the balance, 

Neverlheles.s, . it is worth while 
The Humantsins: noticing some of those other pro- 
Wap. ])0.sals, notably that which relates to 
the limitation of armaments. On 
this point, which stands first in the Russian pro¬ 
gramme, Count Mouravieff writes that what is sought ^ 
is- 

(i) .An understanding not to increase for a fixed period 
the present effective strength of the armed military and 
naval forces, and at the same time not to increase‘the 
budgets pertaining thereto. A preliminary examination 
of the mean^by which a reduction might even be effected 
in the fiiturc in the forces and budgets above mentioned. 
Upon this so much has been said that there is no 
necessity to labour the point here. The other six • 
■proposals include various . suggestions for the 
humanising of w'ar, the interdicting of new and more 
deadly explosives, the prohibition of the use of sub- 
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. marme’ boats, and e&ni^n p^teons for. 

tbe protection of the Geneva to. bwts that t 

are used in rescmtg ssaildrais^ged ^»ctio%,' 

'I'he proposed prohiWttoti of ^e subinarme boat has 
naturally irritated th^ Ffeadh, , who dedare, not 
without reaton, that’t^Ptetnperor^ proposals seem to 
he frarned -, entirely a view to benefit England. 
There ho Hkelifecld of any interdict being 
pll^,^pon the use of new weapons; ind^d, 
thm i^s'^i'eason to believe that the ending of war is 
iporp likely to be brought about b^ the discovery of 
yril-^t marvellous fluid described by Bulwer 
LyttcM; by'which a child with a stiff could annihilate 
an army at will—than by any attempt to restrict the 
combatants towhatjnaybe regarded as the present 
recognised weapons of warfare. The persistence with 
which tbe ’Einperor puts forward these suggestions 
. shows how leriously he regards his duty to be faithful 
to the humane traditions of his grandfather, Alexander 
II., to whoM initiative we owe both the Geneva and 
Cross Conventions, and the interdiat on the use 
of explosive rifle bullets. 

f '■« ' It is wfll to remember that these 

paly V suggestions that are put forward for 
■sISm^s.' ' the purpose of provoking a prelimi¬ 
nary exchange of views are in no 
s^nse to be regarded as the definite proposals of the 
Russian 'Government, There has been official intima¬ 
tion % the, eff^t that the points put forward by the 
Cirfiilar do not constitute the definite programme of 
the Govetniaeot, and that it therefore rests with the 
Powera^olimiuate such of these points as they may 
c^nsideu inadmis^ie, substitute others which th^ 
may r^gatd as aflbrding a suflSfcienl: basis for closgir 
disetu^pni; '"As this is an otricia|l confirmation of wKat 
^ l .bai%'if^ted'.ever since I^etumed from Russia,* I note 

the; Ruffiian Government has 
‘^^i»peae|/i^- 4 lOOi!»>,(((^d inylhid -all the Powers to enter 
into A, Cphlerenw th^ipu|pose of providing, by 
their > re^oi^y fca-an admitted peril. 

It is dill Ehg^i-speis^ij^ ^e, which has had 
so mufll especiaJfy *h ’ United States, 

in «he, a 4 jD^g of: iMMtWetar^m^ 

/ViS'.Ontitawt ■ the' sutnmOhs^ '^^^'^|f||^)r^erence shoajhh. 
; pEpy^. .*.! insppnsev#odif:^M-^^|te!^ Pf.definite,i^ 

. tarefidly thougbl with -asj 

f«iEB^v’«itig]ruponi the ,;otiiii,'-’Poj^^;;^k 

''i£;,the ■%uestion^wasvn^'-tai^[li^/i^^.;^^ 

Ipr'^’die ' natio^; but 
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. . It is very curious to note the extra- 

; *Tito Bj^Hty ‘ ordinary sjug^shness of-fh® polithnl 
^f£S whes. mind in api«l?cistii)g ah-ireup tlie 
importancr^,fwh«Si,i8desirly'a^^^^ 
hepded even'by the man % the street, In thevlast 
fortnight, Ministers and members of the Front 
Ot^bsition. Bench have been speaking tP the length 
'of many columns, which are duly reporHed in the d^y 
newspapers; and beyond an occasioiUil sentence—'ind 
even that is sometimes omitted—there is no reference 
whatever to the one question ui)on which the future ' 
of the next &ntury will hang. It really seems 
.almost as if we w'ere, coming \o the same pass 
'in politics that we are in polite society, in which 
the in^riable rule is that no one ever sjieaks about 
anything in which they are really interested. Affiiirs 
of the heart, great passions, intense religious con- 
vidtibns, are by common consent tabooed, and i)eopIe 
indulge in the small change of society chit-chat, an 
enlcrtsunment about as edifying as the jabbering of 
monkeys in their cage at the Zoo. 

Before these pages can teach the 
The Hew Leader reader Parliament will have opened, 
theOppLltion. Queen's Speech will have been * 
read, and what in the opinion of 
some is of even more moment, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bamlerman will have been elected to the thorny seat- 
of the Leader of the Opposition. The session does 
not promise to be very interesting, although possibly 
the genius of ecclesiastical discord may lend some 
vitality tp discussions which woul^fpOtherwise be very 
perfunefory. ^^o one expects much from Ministers 
in the 'shape of legislation, and no one anticipates 
anything from the Oppositiem in the sha^ of a stand- 
up fight. As after airit is^ a stand-Up, %ht which 
chiefly interests the British pidilic, the oij^||p|k for the 
session is not particularly inviting. The <^8 are too 
great. The. OjiiX)sition is not only oubwttnbe^ but 
it is deserted by its chiefs. , In the smnewhat troubled 
pond of i^y politics % frq^ .baive |esn , pwahing 
luetty luidly last month/ffm cMef 
s^Sh wWchwas p^uced^by Mr,,"' 


.. conetituehts. 
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the 

Peace? 
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clearing wcrttfri :®? Iong{^ „be aswciated with 

the cou^aels <iecline<l to have 

partNjr lot the best 

intentions m;‘’,had wverthdess joined 
bands withOLwd Robbery to> do evil. Mr. 
Moriey ' thinks of his late colleagues who lifted 
up their voices with Lord. .Rosebery in order to 
screw Lord Siijsbaty’s courag«^p to the fighting point 
about Fashbdk, as men who have fallen from grace. 
They ire reprobate.. “Woe unto them,” he says in 
effect, “for they have gone in the way of Cain and 
run greedily after the error of Balaam for reward, and 
perished in th^ g&insaying of Core." The ([notation 
is mine, not iWir. Morlcy’s; but he would jjrobably 
read with a grinj smile the continu^ce of the quota¬ 
tion, even if he did not apply it entirely to T.ord 
Rosebery and his friends—“ Clouds are they without 
water, carried about with, winds; trees whose fruit 
withereth, w'ithout fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots; raging waves of the sea, foaming out their 
own shame; wandering stars to whom is reserved the 
blacknes.s of darkness for ever," 

In justice to the incriminated persons, 
it is well to remember Lord Rose¬ 
bery’s point of view. He has never 
stated it publicly, but if we may 
gather from such utterances as hebas made and't^ose 
who followed him, his conception of tfie situation is 
that, .so f&r from having intervened to promote war, 
his intervention really secured [jeacc. The whole 
attitude of the *|,iberal Opposition iS based on 
a deep-rooted contempt of Lord Sgilisbury. They 
believe that Lord Salisbury is a sheep who. is 
certain to run, away if koyorie shows their tooth. It 
was therefore necessary to convince the French that 
thej^jjbnd^o deal noC^merely with I.ord Salisbury^, 
whom they wuld certainly have attempted to bully, 
buti^vith Jobn Bull, whose back was uj) and who 
had n^e up his mind to stand no more nomsense. 
Therefore they did a great service to peace, and 
avert^^ war^by giving the French timely warning that 
tneant "fight over Fashoda. This may be an 
*"*h^; ',lB^tftken idea on the part of the Liber^ 
leadfecs, ljut .!i»ere ia nd doubt they honestly entertajned 
||>r^ quite' unnecessary to doom 
iibtrtofesB blouse they acted, 
cburse|. to be 
.'y^^mstances.^,''^ Henry 'Fottflfer, - 
..v .. s^(J; of view 

defeHj||^g against''the 

’■ '.r'' 

rendered a 



great public service at that «risis,’;|lHa4, there been any 
uncertainty about ohr altitude, he beBev^ed that pressure 
would'Tiave been brought- to bear on the Fferi’ch Govern¬ 
ment—pressure to which that OoveruJBent, under die 
exceptional circumstances of French politics, w<mld have 
been peculiarly liable, and that pressure they mi|[ht have 
been unable to resist. He said p^t, thanks to the patriotic 
attitude of Lord Rosebery--and thanks to the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the people of this_ country, 
France became convinced tli|rt England waa-ih'eamest, 
and tlie French (io^ernment, who did not aesiie ,<var, 
abandoned at once, and frankly, a claim that was alike 
iinjusticiable and useless. It might be said this was a 
matter of opinion—that something else would have done 
better. No, it was a fact of history that the peace had 
been kept. 

In similar fashion have spoken most 
of Ins collLUgues. All’s well that 
Fashoda. ends well, and it is .a thankless task 
to l.jok ’ too closely into the well- 
m.iaiit errors of our friends ; but before leaving this 
siii)ject, it always seemed to me that the French were 
([uite willing to ha\c given in without being bullied. 
‘They-had made a false step, and they only wanted to 
get out of ft without being publicly humiliated. The 
sudden rally of l.ord Rosebery to the .side of the 
(iovernment jtroduced the impression bQtb*abroad and 
at home that the Liberal leaders wished to force the 
Government to take up a more provocative and 
Itellicose line against France than they would have 
done if they had been left to their own devices. The 
effect of this impression was most unfortunate, and il^ 
will be some time before we have overcome tKfe evil 
conse<[uences of the attack of Fashoda fdver. .^For- 
tunately we were able to rely upon the pacific counsels 
of Russia, and we are also fortunate in having in M. 
Liambon, the French Ambassador in the Court of St, 
James’s, a diplomatist pacific, rational and strong. 

It is not necessary to dwell in detail 
sir Michael^ upon the 4nany speeches that were 
”*Warn?n*!* * niade by Ministers and others befor^ 
tlie meeting of Parliament, but it is 
well to note one or two that stand out very con¬ 
spicuously. The first was .Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
very significant i)rotest against a policy of expansion 
at any cost. “ \N e must not,’’ he told us, “ forget 
that other countries have the same ambitions as 
purseh es. must not Aink wre can aj^ropriate the 
whole world tp ourselves. It is of no use for us to add 
. tpore territp^;)- tlian we can dige^- We could not do 
everything at once, and in my opinion we should -be 
wiser if we attempted rather to develop what we had 
already than to add stiH' farther to the e.xtent 
of our Empire.” We ^otild be careful,” he added, 
not to take upon ourselves greater burden than we 
could bear.” The Chancellor of the Jlxchequer 
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naturally feels the white man’s burden ” most. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was speaking the same night at 
Wolverhampton, was in a very different mood. He 
maintained that “ if we were to sustain the great 
burden of emigre, we njust be willing to take our fair 
share of further expansion.” It would be interesting 
to hear the Russian, French, and (.xernian comment 
upon the “ fairness ” ofthe share which Mr. Chamber- 
lain proposes to appropriate as a necessary buttress 
for the already top-heavy fabric of our Empire. 



MR. josr. IMI ir. CMOATK. 
U.S. AmbiisEtitUv^o Lo.idtn.) 
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to its advantages”—^not a very happy or epigram¬ 
matic definition. And, what is worse, it does 
not hit the facts. Sir Henry Fowler got round 
the difficulty by defining Mr. I.,abouchere as the 
typical Little Englander, and ’•repudiated him 
and all his woiks. He also selected Sir Ashmead 
Bartlett as a typical Jingo, and repudiated him also 
with equal emphasis. . Mr. Morley, however, ventared 
upon a more ambitious attempt, and^ set forth under 
five headings what he considered the- main articles of 
a Jingo’s creed; - 

First, that territory is territory, and all territorj' is worth 
acquiring. Second, that all territor)', lespecially if anybody 
happens to want it, is worth paying any price for. Third, 
th.it Jthis country possesses the purse of Fortunatus, 
bulging and overflowing with gold, and is free to fling 
millions here and millions there with the certainty that 
benignant fairies will, by magic, make them good ; so let 
us spend easily, with a lavish hand and a free conscience. ■ 
The fourth article, of thq creed is -Do not show the- 
slighte.st regard to the opinions of other nations, and you 
have no share whatever in the great collective responsi¬ 
bility of civilised peoples, as joint guarilians of the intcrest.s 
of peace and good order, to the State system of Europe. 
And the fifth article of the J ingo creed is that the interest«. 
of the people of this couiury--and I here draw no dis¬ 
tinction between classes and masses • -their advancement, 
in all the arts of civilised life and well-being, ihciv need'> 
and their requirements, are completely and utterly a, 
secondary and subordinate question. 

Sir Wil'.iam Harcourt i.s ending his. 

SlrW.HJtcourt. reverberating thunder 

such as often concludes (Jie transfor- 
matiem scene in a pantomime. His retirement fronn 
politics is really due to his advanced age and fiiiling 
faculties; but lie has succeeded in covering his retreat 
by a great discharge of ecclesiastical artillerj^. Cer¬ 
tainly there was not any lackjof vigour in his con< ludiiv; 
letters to the Times on the subject of “ the mutinous 


In the ^debating society polemics of priests ” who, to use the common phrase, are Roman- 
What Jin ? recess tlicre has been a skirmish ising the Establishment. Seldom has tlie* drum ' 
***’ ^ over the definition of Jingo and ecclesiastic of the Protestant variety been beaten so 

^^Jttle Englander.” There is only vigorously as by the Squire of Mahvood. His last 
one good definition of Jingoism, and that is “ drunken performance, however, was somewhat of a disappoint- 
imperj^ism,” or, if you prefer the pun on “ Jingoism, menb The Protestant hounds who are ranning hard 
imp' ri^isoi' plus gin,” with a good deal more gin upon the scent were much disgusted when they found 
than empire. It is' a, heady imperialism that is not tliat Sir William Harcourt’s final suggestion was to 
ballasted by any sense of responsibilityj^ A Jingo is advise inquiry and the ascertainment of facte,*' When 
swollen with insolence and that sense of pride which yo'u are on a heretic or Papist hunt^t is aggravating 
is 'to nations what alcohol is to iftfJiYidoals, and he indeed to'be told that, instead of wOT^mg your fox, 
gteterally perishes from tlie conse^e^ jof bis own yonfimre to go home and think it over, 
excesses.^ Aldefinition of a *‘Lirtle ^ti^ander” is ^ . Mr. Balfour referred t^'the subject 

not SO'simple, Mr. Chamberlain’s definititm is as rretMtanUem in his leeches at Manchester, where 
^l^Ows : ^ The Little Englander is a'lhah Who honestly ‘ • be quite sufficient evidence of 

wlieves that the expansion of this ccmnlafy carries * strong Protestant fdSiag to jealise 

wi^ it Obligations which are out <rf' jasoportion the licensf of the sacerdotalists issexposmg fhe'’ 
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listablishmcnt to a recurrence of the peril from* which 
it seemed to have escaped. Of late years the Estab¬ 
lishment undoubtedly gained hand over hand against 
its enemies, and the confident- hopes so joyously ex- 
, pressed by Mr. Miall twenty or thirty years ago have 
longceased to be entertained, even by the most sanguine 
Nonconformists. But for the moment the mutinous 
l iecics who deem it their duty Jo burn incense rather 
than obey thei^bishops, are reviving the hopes of the 
militant Dissenters. It is a pity in more way> than 
one. Nonconformists have too much valuable work 
to do in moralising the State to have any energy to 
spare for disestal^ishing the Church. 

It would, of course, be a great 
The New mistake to identify the protests that 
‘‘No Popery” Cry. are being made against the attempt 
to introfluce what are regarded as 
Roman practices into the Reformed Church of 
England as being equivalent to a revival of the old 
fierce intolerani e against the Roman Catholics which 
has disfigured our history with so many dark passages. 
It IS quite possible to be very good friends with the 
Pope, and to recognise the excellent work which the 
Roman Catholics are doing both in Ireland, in .America, 
and in this country, and yet at the same time to resent 
strongly the attempt to deprotestantise the Church 
of England. Still, it is difficult to work up indignation 
against the Romanisers in the Establishment with¬ 
out ’at the same time kindling a certain amount of 
animosity against the Roman Church. (If the sur¬ 
vival of that antijjathy wc every now and then receive 
the oddest bits of evidence. One of the latest of 
these came to hand the other day in a statement by a 
minister of religion in the South of Eingland, who 
refused to talce any part in a Peace ni(;eiing ('vhi. ’.i I 
was not invited taattend) because he said that ‘‘ Mr. 
Stead Itad kissed the Pope’s toe.” Alas I I have 
never even had an opportunity of coming within 
arm’s -length of that member of I,eo XIII. All that I 
have done has been to see the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Rampblla, in order to secure the 
support of the Holy See for the Holy War against 
War. 

I am glad to say that the odium theo~ 
* (Jn/ ^ lo^cum was not strong enough to 
ifki Holy W»p. prejudice either the Pope or Ordi¬ 
nal Rampolla against my application. 
I-ast month* 1 had the privilege of receiving an auto¬ 
graph letter .from Cardinal Rampolla, in which he 
assured me of the sympathy of the Holy See in the 
in wliteh I was engaged, and promised me the 
effeefive «>-operation of the Roman. Church. Th.it 
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co-operation we have received, and hope to receive 
to the end. It is indeed a sign of the times that 
when some fanatical F.nglish Protestaftts are raving 
against a movement with which they sympathise 
because its local preacher has been in communica¬ 
tion with the Vatican, that the Holf Father himself 
did not allow the fact that I was a Protestant 
Nonconformist, agitating in support of the Rescript 
issued by the Russian Orthodox Sovereign, who, in 
the eyes of the N'atican, is a Greek schismatic, to 
stand in the wa)' of his cordially supporting the 
work of peace. 

The strong anti-Papal feeling on the 
Mr. Balfour and of our good Protesants seems 
Irish Unlverilty. likely to bring about the only excit¬ 
ing episode that is anticipated in the 
coming session. ].,ast autumn the Cabinet gravely con¬ 
sidered the fpiestion of dealing with Irish University 
echu-ation. It is twenty-five years and more since 
Mr. (ilailstone made an attempt to remedy what he 
regarded as the admitted grievance of our Roman 
Catholic fcllow-suhjects. He failed. It was thought 
that the present Adniinistr.'ftion, being strong In botli 
Houses of Parliament, might be able to deal with 
the subject; but when it came to the (’abinet Mr. 
Palfour found himself confronted with the difficult} 
of inducing his colleagues to “ face the music,” and 
the Ministry, rather than commit /:/i> de sc, avoided 
disruption by deciding not to deal with the question, 
last month Mr. Balfour published a letter in which 
he, although a ('abinel Mini.ster and Leader of the 
House of Commons, declared hii '.dsli to settle the 
Irish University c.ic.tion hy establishing a Catholu' 
University in Dublin and a Pre.sbyterian Universit} 
in Belfast. The fratholic University is, to be 
endowed b}- the State, but no State funds are 
to be devoted to the endownient of the 
chairs of histor}-, philosophy or theologj’. Funds 
for such purposes must be provided from private 
sources. .Against this proposal the forces of Protes¬ 
tantism are rallying, and Mr. Balfour will find himself 
in a somewhat unplea.sant dilemma. But difficult as 
his position may he, it is lei^ difficult than that of the 
Liberals. Mr. Morley is in favour of a Catholic 
University, afid so are several of his colleagues. On 
the other hahd, Sir Henry Fowler will pTObably take 
the line of the Wesleyan Methodists, in which body he 
is the most ronspicous layman, and his lead will be 
followed by many of the Nonconformists. So there 
will be a very pretty fight when the que.stion coities 
on for debate. 
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In Ireland the first elections under 
irMi Local Government Act 

PDiitiu. have taken place, with the result 
that while ^e Nationalists have 
strengthened their position, they have not done so to 
quite the same «xtent that was anUcipated, One of 
the most remarkable facts about the election was the 
falling away of Famellite strength in Dublin and in 
'Cork. In. both these cities lilr. Redmond declared 
that hi#foHowers were by no me^s so' strong as they 
believed themselves to be. It is too early to speak as 
^ to the Uft result of ^1 the elections, but it would seem 
that <tbm is littilli^ doubt that ((he great majority 
of the mn^F^ected govemt^ bodies will be com- 
poaed whose first tho^t is how to utilise the 

neve 44rpuuatrat!ive machitieiy for the purpose of 
crowning the edifice by the <^tk)n of a National 
y,,Pailiament in Dublin. in a speech at 

' ;i||Mbmchester, warned his fridatli rthat tjtey ha<^ by no 
means s^ the last •'of Home The warning 

. was uae^ for some teembtsa. rm^.ll^tarside 
aeeteted to,beWnder some strange on th|t 

' ’audijoct. Ihe. Irish protest agiun#, 

' 'ihpIji^Ofls between the two countidsa had.'^Mh'beatd 
^agtuh in die mouth of 

ajs^thin^ approaching 'to tine vilKHeitence 


that was, anticipated. The .All-ireland Com- 
raUtee has been ^looting, amqng <^er memods 
of recti^iog 4 ie grievance, ^ establishment 
4 i|fe' Impe^ dockyards in lieloivi. The United 
Irish •l.eagoe is making itself,felt in the West, but an 
yet there is a lull, and the Irish Nationalists will 
probably confine their energies in the coming session 
to seeing how imah they can get out qf the adminis¬ 
tration before proceeding to extremities. Then 
prospects of obtaining much from the ‘Liberal 
Alliance at present do not seem particularly rosy. 

'I'ho question of Gld Age Pensions is 
Old Age looking up. Vawous Conferenc es 
Pensions i,{,gn held between Mr. Charles 

*. Booth and workmg<' 1 ass leaders in 
London and the Noith of England, and their opinion 
(ertjinl} seems to lie veering round in faioui of Mi. 
Booth’s scheme. But the financial difficulty at present 
blocks the way. The letenue returns has’e been 
extr 'mely favourable, but not e\ en the most sanguine 
of Chancellors of the P'xc hequor could contemplate a 
denund upon the Treasury of an additional 15 millions 
01 16 millions a year with equanimity. That sum, 
however, is the least that would ‘ have to be jiros ided 
if every adult over 65 who had not j£t a week from 
other sources is to receive a pension of 5s. a week from 
the Imperial excheijuet. The. more this question 
is studied, the more it will be iieiceived how close 
IS the connection between the perpettedlyuncresising 
competition in armaments and all manner of social 
reform. It is true that an additional thatge of 15 
millions a year would be an enormous burden on the 
taxpayers of tile country, but if noting is done to 
an-est the growth of armaments w'C shall probably add 
at least’that sum to the 42 or 43 millions a year which 
we pay at the oresent day for o 6 t irmy and i^y. 

It is not cmly the Old Age Pensions 
question which is vitaUy affiseted by 
&e national movement in favour of 
the propo^ o( the* Tsar. The 
newspaper have been full of tiie protest drawn up 
by the Macedonian Committee addressed to the 
Powers, which sets forth theiif grievance ,aAd upon 

tlte agnBtor^#f the Treaty of liecUte Jpr 

Macaedonia^those elementary human whidh ^y 
wOre guaranteed in 1878. fbere is »o%mbt as, to 
the Ij^i^ble condition of pjf Macedonia. 

Thij^jW^hinate regioti .was t^tetjficed at the ^lin 
Coweis ^ to Lerd Beaeoi^ld tos 
Imaipittt bad made r&oeteeat of the J^sahMsaipi 
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it be^n «Qowlil to stand diere would have been 
, nol^cedottiAa .question tb-day; but unfortunately the 
insensate anti^Russian feeling excited by the Jingoes of 
1878 insisted u|Km thrusting back this Christian 
* province under the hot^ of the Ottonian oppressor. 

* .The Macedonian Conrmittee, which 
shouM to^doas issued from Sofia the mamfe.sto 
• In ^ addressed to the Great J’o'wers, 
Hooedonte intimate plainly that if nothing is 
done ’they wnll'be com[>elIed to pro\oke a inassacie, 
and so conl||>el the intervention of Europe. rhe\ 
are believed tO be instigated 1 # England in oidei to 
•Teate diffirultieft for Russia—so inveterate is the 
prejudice bora of the Russopholiist madness. As a 
matter of fact, England is onl) tqp anvious to avoid 
.inv trouble in the Balkans. The Libeial I'onvatds 
who emourajteU (irwoee have blessed the Macedonian 
III jvement. But the kej to the whole (luestion 
lies in our Peace (.rus.ule. If we succeed in 
at last reall) getting Isngland into line with 
Russia, the Turk will he pea' eahly c- lerc eel is 
he was in Crete. But if* we fail there will he no 
coercion, and the old diear> routine of insiiire turn, 
massacre, and intervention wil! follow. Russia and 
Austria were agreed at ('hnstinas that something must 
be done for Macedonia on condition the Macedonians 
. kept quiet. But if they begin an insurtei tion thev 
will be left to the tender mercies of the 'I'urks, and 
there wifi be another long list of \ ictims saci ific c. d as 
the result of the “ Peace with Hon aur ” c rune of 
Berlin. 


It i.s utterly hopeless to attempt to 
predict the next development of the 
DreyfUsl Dreyfu,s Case. 'Phe attacks made 
by M. de Beaurepaire or his 
colleagues of the Criminal Chamber of the Court of 
Cassation have led the Ministers to intervene, and 
the question of revision is to be dealt with by the 
whole Court, with all the Chambers sitting together. 
Passitfn r^es higher tijaii ever, and the reputation of 
the Judiciary seems to be in a fair way to suffer as 
muchas'thrt of the^neral Staff. It is a kind of 
niad St Vitus’s Dailce from which Paris appears 
<0 be suffering. Everybody talks of /fi/afs, 
6tlt nothing hasx>ens, only every week the 
area tAdena trithin which no reputation survives. 
L’A'Ghire has^heccitne a kind of political absinthe 
with which the public has druuk itself mad. Delitium 
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tremens cannot be far off. And yet, as in France it 
is always the unexpected which bappeqp, the Republic- 
will probably emerge after all the turmoil and begin 
again its old humdrum work of piling up debt and 
using ttj) MmEtries. ^ 

There is always one possibility, and 
Tho that ts a foreign one. M, Lockroy 
Rapprochamant. Minister of Marine, is reported to 
have made statements which come 
I)enlr)usl> near to a threat of war— this time a Franco- 
Italun war against England. He is said to have 
hinted that France would have no objection to an 
Italian occup.ition of 'Iripoli, and to have talked 
Iierilous, and for .i Minister criminal, nonsense 
about what was to hajqien to the British fleet 
and t) British loinmeric. Thete seems to be 

some reason to fear that the success of their sub- 
nuinne boats bas slightl) turned the heads of 
some ot our neighbours. M. Lockroy appeals to 
believe m it. 'I’Ik- Matin subscription of roojooofrs. 
for the constiui'tion ot such a boat has been more 
than tilled, and the submarine boat may play France 
the same ill turn that the chassepot did-ifi 1870, and 
tlu* mitrailleuse. The new toy is always going to 
make I-ranee invintible. But somehow it always 
tails. 

On I'ebruary' 2nd, at Melbourne, 
Australian the six Premiers of AulktraKa have 
Federation. unanimously agreed to federate on 
the follow'ing terms ;— 

An absolute inajoiit) of both Houses of the Federal 
I’arh.iment will decide all ditlerences between the two 
branches of the Lcgislatuic. The Braddon Clause, 
w'hich foakes provision for the pioportionate distribution 
of suiplus revenue among the individual States of the 
Commonwealth, will continue in operation for ten years. 

The Federal capital is to be within New South Wales, 
but at least one bundled miles from Sydney. The capital 
will be Federal territory. Pending the erection of Federal 
buildings the Federal Pailiamcnt will meet at Melbourne. 

No alteration has been made in the original proposals 
regarding rivers, money bills, jodicial appeals, or the 
number of Senatois. Queensland will be allow^ to elect 
Senators by the colony voting in divisions, instead of 
their being directly chosen by the people as one electoratie. 

t New South Wales being placated by the promise of 
the Federal capital being established Pn her territory, 
Mr. Reid vviH do his utmost to secure the success 
of J;he schepie. There’s maniy a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip, but thi.s time it really looks as if Australia would 
be federated before the dkwn of the tgrentieth century. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Jan. I. Lord Kitcheller decider upon the sitt of 
the liord.in College at Kliartoum. 

The U.S. Secretary of State iaiuas a Proclama¬ 
tion diuUo'wiug the Hawaiaii Cable Con- 
cess''on which wait granted to the Pac'fic 
Oible Company of New York last July, and 
retains the controi oi the Concession to be 
dealt with by Congress. 

Cuba it formally transferred to American 
control, 

a. Generd' Riot arrives at Manila, having with 
the Spanish troops under his command 
completely evabuated the Visayas and the 
Norm of Mindanio, 

The Gate of Candu in Crete is blown up by 


the Koval Kngineers. 

A fiirewefl dinner is given toTyord Elgin by the 
Calcmia Chamber of Commerce. 

latrd Curron arrives at Calcutta. 

Lord Charles Bercsford returns to Hong Kong 
from Canton, 

Duel takes place between Baron Banffy and 
M. HoranAy it Bttdap s'. 

Lord Cromer arrives at Khartoum. 

The United States Senate receives the Treat,' 
of Pease from the President, and refers it tu 
the Foreign Relations Cnminittue. 

The Proclamation of the President of the 
United States to the FilipLios is issued at 
Mapil 1 . 

The Federal Council of Germany decides not 
at prtitent to interfe.'e in the Lippe-Uetmold 


<.s 


13. A tremendous gale on the B itisb cexst does 
great damage on tadd and sea. 

13 . Senator^ Allen introduces a resoiiition^ in the 
American Senate to appoint a committee of 
live senators to investigate the coaduct of the 
Spanish War. Resolution postponed. 

The War Commission at Washington passes a 
vote of censure u^n General Eagan foi 
language used by mm in regard to General 
Miles. - 

Lord Cromer returns to Cairo (rnin Khartoum. 

In consequence of the gale tel graphic coinimi- 
nication with the Cominenl is interrupted. 

Prince George presides at the inaugural meetiag 
of the Commission appointed to draw up the 
Constitution for Crete._ 

A deputation of the 11 itish and Foreign An i- 
.Slavery Commission watts on Mr. llrndiick 
at the Foreign Office. 

Launch of the new While Sl.ir liner OceaH/r 
at B.-lfa,'. 


Thi Proclamation of General (^ji.s to the Filijr- 
|uno Insurgents is published at Manila. 

Lord Cromer lays the foimdati.in-stonc of the 
Gordon Memorial College at Khartoiim._ 

A Parliamentary Paper r. issued cu.ita!mtig 
laird Salisbury’s reply to tlie 'I'sar's 
Memorandum on Disarmament. 

Lord Curson formally assumes the office and 
state of Goveenor-tieneral of India, 

Petition ttainst the Election of Messrs Rhodes 
and Hut is dismissed by the Supreme Court 
of Cape Colony. ■ 

Mr. Conger, Americau Minister at Pekin, 
annonnees that owing to the protest of 
the American and British Ministers, th- 
CMnese Government refuses tlic demand for 
, the extension of French juiisdiclbn at 
Shanghai. 

Lord Kitchener starts from Omdurmaii up the 
Blue Nile on a visit of inspeclion.. 

Aguinaldo issues a Manifesto claiming jlodc- 
pendence for the Philippines. 

The Spanish Coluael San Martin, who sur¬ 
rendered Porto Rico, is sentenced to-im¬ 
prisonment for life. 

At the Annual Confe-ence of the South Mhle.- 
Miners’ Aemmtion it is resolved to afiSiate 
with riw Fedwdtion of Gtent BTitai-<. 
Mrl^esnny ds BsaurMiBire resigns bis oRlce 
of PiMiaimt of ond^^e Cbwibers c^.the 
Conn of CMwtriouUilif 
Ldrd Cheridh. » eptertaitmd at n 

fiucwelt dtanar ««'* Co:nmitied-iir«II<iite>‘ 
ftShanghaL 

10 .' The MtSewiy&4<>i**^ m fireatt Biitm optne 
at UtoMilHk, 'aim' a rcmuiriiioff. from Hn, 
South Vw und Momptninsh^ Minera'to' 
healbtred'to jidh the 
. unahimousiy,' 

Presideal McKnlay tnurtptlb-io.-th^.BjBiata. 
the nooddation of Mr,. Choate ad ‘i 




The 


i' , In the French Chamber M F. Fau-e’s intar- 
Aas a diwoMKihnitj,- ' pallitloa ou the Picauirt case was pos'paned 

..•Spain.: '«t Xhe iqMance of M. Uupuy by 433 votes 

ddbate in the Ftnwra^B^;. TKi" toyf 



Kii^n inruicud statement is pu^^ pt 
St. Poto'tk'buig/ 


Gmeml Eagan vrithdniws thp ob^tionable 
features from his rmmrt tditpe Cotemiesion 
ol Eimuiry at Washuigtot^'' 

,tt, Mfdur Estariutiy arrive* in iHi*.. 

Tim 

ordered to tail from Cajiforaia to Samoa, .' 

' The BaieMluiBtig aliens from plhcer mining in 
:'B ithdi Columbia is put ip fnee. 

An A|Mement ax tu the ^unvemment of the 
Stxiiaan It signed C>«mer.aq(i 



rflll MONUMENT TO BN EHEI T.CD AT DOOKNKO • 
to IHE BOEKS KIU.KD DUKINti THB JAMESON 


14 . Cmmt MouravieflTaddres.ses a sec.-^nd cltcular to 
the European Cabinets on tbs Tsar's Peace 
Rescript. ' 

Resignation announced of Mr. Kn^ht. the 
General Secretary of the Boilermake,-s’ 
Uniou, 

Great meeting at WbitechapsI to'protMt agmnst 

... the rise of rents. 

itatiimJ» SfhiiM ' ad. An appeal of the French Socialists to the 
English prnletariat is published. 

The Empero- WiHiam opens the Session of me 
Prusidan Diet. 


Boutros Pacha, the EHyptHo Minister of 
Foreign Affiirs. 

The South ^Austral'an House of Assembly 
adjourns till February gSth, 

31. As the result of the Stcllmibosch (Cape Cotonyl 
election petitioo. Sir J. Sivewright is u .• 
seated. 

In the Hungarian Chatebur of Magnites n 
motion calling for t|yi!f*interventin.i of the 
Crown in the pre.sent crisis is rejected by ^ 
Kites tu 6 ). 

Official annmmcemenlf is made by the Post 
Office that after Februaw tst householders, 
on payment of fees. may%ave private Ictter- 

_ boxes attached to their houses. 

31. laird Kitchener is appointed Governor of the 
Soudan. _ 

A Chinese commercial meeting is held at Hong 
Kong to support Lord Charles fiercsfbrd'., 
scheme of reiurm iu China. 
e.|. .Speciil Congress of Trade Uniunists iu Mao- 
chester to consider a plan ol Trades Kedeia- 
lion. 

Text of Cmml MmirasielTs Ci -cular is published 
in the O^cial of St. I|elcrsbiirg. 

I'he laindon County- Council deciles to let thi 
Siinda / I.eagiie arrange high class conceits 
in mu- ie halls. 

D.bate 011 the Pe.iLc Trc.i'y resumed in tlie 
American Senate. 

The Members of the I,«ft in the B.-lgin 
Chamber issue a Man festo on the reasons f i.- 
the resignation of two of the Ministers of th.- 
G.ive,-nmeDt. 

D-bite ii the French Ch-unber on the ahnli- 
tion of sub-Jiiefecliires. 

The Court of Cassation engaged with the ex¬ 
amination of the secu-t dossier. 

Lord Charles Uercsfoid leaves Yokohama for 
•America. 

The lialUn Chamber reassembles, anddlscus-«s 
the Francn-ltaliTi Cunrention. 

The A..icriuan Sen lie diicUsses the Spani .h 
tre ily i.i Secret Ses-ion. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour publisha.s'a letter on Pro- 
testaiilisiii and Umversity Educalinn in Ire- 
I Old. ■ 

Tiie question of the expulsion of the Idanes. 
from North Kchle$.vig is raised in the 
Prussian Diet. 

Court-Martial on Oen. Eagan begins at Wash¬ 
ington, 

Meeting at Calcutta to p-mtest ag.iist thei 
Government's Municipal Bill. 
b 5. The Special Congress of Trades Unamists at 
Manchester close their delibera'ians, having 
cnnstitulod a Provisional Committee. 

'I'bf Elgin Bridge over the Gogra, which links 
the nar.Tiw-gai^e systems in the North-West 
of India, is opened. 

The B itish Ambassad.rr and Lady Munson 
give a dinner in Paris in hdnour of the 
veneiuclan ArbtUijtian Commit'e:. 

TheMaced.inian Chris ians publish a Memorial 
to the Powers of Europe against murder and 
robbe-y b/ the Turks. 

The Filipinos proclaim a Republic; the women 
of Ciuta ufrer,.their services iu the national 
defence. 

a;. The Henry-Reiaach Tbel action is opened ire 
Paris, oM^s'suspended pending the decision 
of the Qjji^ of Cassatian. 

Great dkrarbance ii the Austrian Reichsrath. 

Lord Wolsetey's rej^ort on the tSgS milttar/ 
man<Euvre.s publisiM. 

I'Jrst meeting of the newly-formed Miners* 
Conciliat'on Board takes place at the West- 
niiosterFalacs Hotel. 

The Committee formed in Munieh. ia support 
of thepMUosed Peace-Conference, maeu for 
(be first time. - 

a3. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught received 
in audience by the Pope. 

The Bulgarian udrinst retdgns. 

.'J.’hiCoart-Mardat at Washington finiU Com-' 

'' musary-Gencml Eagan guilty of insulting 
General Milas. . • 

The A..stra1i*n Pm-me's an i the Premier of 
Tasmania siest ia emterense at Melbourna , 
to co-i ilsr the (piestioa oflFederatiaai- 

w 




C»)MMISS\!<Y- JI.NKRM. KA<;\N. 


j;. Uy nn Imp<.‘r:.il decree ptiblUhod ii FiuKihl. 
th: knoivledgtf of Ru<<stiin U made obligator/ 
on ad the high (»dicialH of FiiiUnd. 

2‘S* The Ga^et/f at R^rhn publi-«hj> a 

deciec fur niidng a j pit cotit. luin of 
S5»6a)*Q>T marks. 

30. An explanation of ih^ Ineh.iUei Art of 78 

issued by the Treasury a jd tho Hoi»u‘ * >ff>ce. 

The <h>venimenl Hill to amend the Lode of 
Crimt Iiuestgation t. b'ought into the 
French C'hainb*.'!. Afle. a indsy discusMon 
it was referred to .1 Coniiiiittc • consid^iing 
anotlier Hill Ar the same purpose*. 

.>x. (ireat Protestant Uetnotistratioii in the Mb**t 
Hall: about lo.o ) • licopU* present. 

The Aineriran House of KuprosenUitives passes 
the Army Reorg inisatiori it 11 . * 

AH the Powers Agree to the prolongation i»f the 
• MtXs.'d Tiibunals in Kgypt for one year 

The electio.) petition against the retain of Mi. 
Sauer, Commissioner of Public Works An 
L in^ Colotty, is d'smissed. 

M. Cirekoifforms a new Bulgarian Ministry. 

A debate takes place in theCierinan Rcirhsta^ 
on the Bill to approp.iute H 5^0,uaa inaik> to 
the maintenance of iCiao-Chati; the second 
ve xding p.(s*4e.s. 

In th;: French Senate the commercial coiiven* 
lion with Italy passes by ^48 \utes to 4^. 

By-Elections. 

Jan. 6, Owins to the deatli of Baron Ferdinand do 
Rothschild, a vacanev occurred in the rep-e- 
sentation of the Avlesbury dii-ision of Bucks 
llte Hnn. Lionel Rothschild {V.) was elected 
without -Apposition. 

x6. On the elevation of ^he Hon. T. W. I.egh to 
the Peerage, a vacancy occurred in tli' 
Newton division of lauicashire. Colonel 
Pilkit^on was returned without opposition. 


SPEECHES. 

Jan. I. Mr. _ Frederic Ha-rison, in London, on 
Imperial Expansi in. 

^r Charles Llilke, at Gloucester, on the Army 
and Navy. 

a. Lord K.lgin. at Calcutta, on the events in Ind'a 
during hi, Vicero-eally. 

3. Lord Charles Beresford, at Hong Kong, on the 
Seeds of China. 

^ 5 - Lord Cromer, at Omdurinan, on the future 

.Y administration of the Soudhn and the pro¬ 
ved taaeb'ng in the Gordou Memorial 
C'ollega. 

<• Lord l^donderry, at Darlington, on Agriciil- 
ture. 

9 - Senator Hoar, at Washington, opposes the 
Pdie f of Expansion. 

Rt. Ron. W. C. Gully, at CarUsU, on " Old 
ParHanentary Joumw." 

Sir Edward Clarke, at Plymouth, on the 
Biahnu. 

so. Mr, Pidcard, adKdihbnrgh, on' the Ctults of the 
Workman’s Conqicntation Act. 


Diary for January 

n. Sir John Oorst, on the needs of National 
Educoiioa. 

TeO.d Curzon, at Lalcutta, on the p>litical 
p:t>blem<, (f fiidb. 

la. M. Mijbvoye, in the French Chambe,*,^ on 
the Cliaigw*^ of M. Uiiesnay de Beaurepaire. 

M. Dupiiy, in the k reach Chumbor, on the 

• Republican positinn both in the Chamber 
and in Fiancs!. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at BirmingUam, on the 
University for that (iiy. 

Tlw (Icnnan Minister of W.ir, in the KeichsUg, 
on the scop; of the Army Bill. 

M. Wilt.*, sti St. I*ctorsbirg, on the conditim 
of the Kus^i in pjusant. 

ij. He r B.b I, in tb,* (German RJrhstag, on the 
deidrcof tbs* (r.-rman uaiion for pcaco. 

Mr. Pc‘a*a*, M.P., ,*it th** Foreign (.HTico, on 
Slavery .it 7 an/ih,ir and Poinba. 

Mr. J. U (xiost. at i airo, on tlu* deNelupnicnt 
of the Soud.in. 

Sir K. t-lsiilve. on London Oovernincnt. 

lO. ^i (ftHi g.‘ tloldi.’, i’l London, on Afrltin 
d.;ivelop.ncnl. 

PnifosAOs* Douglas, in l.ondon, on'Iiad^'ia 
Chi la. 

17 Mr. Mo.Ijy. at Ibotliiii, on tin* dang‘ts of 
Jingoism and tho tl.Hii iilties this nati m h is 
to me.ft. 

M.Cainbnn,atthc French Kmliass; in Ia>ndcin, 
on the rcjility of good f?oUng between Franc * 
and Orest Britain. 

Sir R. GiflTcn, in l.oiidon, on ** The Fxc.'ss of 
ImTOrts.” 

t 8. Mr. Bacon, in thi Senate. Washington, on th.: 
Ctils of Americin eximnsion. 

Mr. Bryan, at Denver, oti the lo.vering of tlu 
ideal of the UniL*d Stales ent.tiUd b)' tlu* 
Imperialist policy. 

Mr. Clistmberlain, at Wolverlumpltm, on 
Imperial aihiirc. 

Sir Michael Hicks Bearli, at iListol, on the 
Political Situation. 

Mr. Morley, at Montrose, on the National 
Memorial to Mr. (riadsioiie. 

I >. Mr. Morlcp*, .It Montrosie, on Peace, I'h momy, 
and Reform, and Ixocal Cio\onniieiit in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Asquith, at Louth, on the T.ib^ral P,iriy 
programme. 

Mr. Ste.id, at Birmingham, on the Tsai’s p:o- 
posal for peace, urgei» the ('rovernmeni to 
secure a succes$;ful issue to the Conference. 

Duke of Devonsh re. at Derby, on the im 
p.ovements reqiitr^ in National Education 

3>. Sir K. Grey, at Liverpool, on the Libe at 
Policy. 

21. Sir A. P. MacDomiell, at Cawnpire, on the 
rapidity with w’hich India ha.s recovered 

* f.*om the hunine. 

2j. M. Delcasiid. in the Frenchl Chambe.*. on 
French and F.ngHsh relations. 

24. M. Vaillant, In the French Chamber, advo’ 

cateft the conversion of oflensive (orc^ into 
defensive forces and the gradual reduedon of 
the period of militar)* service. 

Mr. John Bums, in the London County 
CoundL on Direct loibour. 

25. Lord Kimberley, at Wymondham, on Current 

Politics. . . , 

Lord Geoi^ Hamilton, at Chiswick, on Indian 
Government. 

26. Sir M. White Ridley, at Blackpool, on the 

policy of the tiovernment. 

27. Mr. Asquith, at Darwen, on the policy of the 

Liberal Party. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, at Streatham, on the apathy 
of the Liberal Ivcaders to the T.sar*s R^ript. 

38. Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, 011 British 
imperial Duties. ^ , 

Mr. Walter Long, at No a castle m Agricul¬ 
tural Prospects. . 

Mr. Stead, at Leeds, on the Peace Crusade. 

Mr. Bernal Shaw, at Hindhcad, on the neces^ 
sity for International Arbitration to avoid 
wars. , , . • 

33. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the lapsed con- 
ditbn of the Liberal Party. , . 

31. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on Insh Educa¬ 
tion and English Ritualism. , 

M. CamtKin, the French Ambassador in Lon¬ 
don, on the p'indples of equity and mutual 
understanding which make for the peace of 
the world. ' . j x- 

Lord Curzon, at Calcutta, on the need of 
mutual rMpect and kindliness among all the 

• v^nl natianaliti^ of Indix, 


II7 


OBiaUARY. 

Jin. 2. The Duke of Northumbarlmid, 88. 

4. M. Edouard Hervd, founder of the SsieU, of 
Paris. 

Sir James Mouat, K.C.B., V.C., 83. 

Mrs. Cha Us Mathews. 

6. Count Franz K8rulyi, 24. ^ 

The Bishop of St. Helena. 

9, Brother Henry J. Prince .at .Spaxtonh 90. 

10. Count t)ito Von B/ay-Steinhii.g, 91, 

M. Alexandei lly7.ihtio!« ^at Athens'. 

T) Mr. Nelson Dingley. 66. « 

14. Nubar Pasha ex’Pfeinitfr of I'gypi', 74, 

Dt. Dumont PalLer, 74. 
r6. Dud Diinsany, 45. 

** Father Chtniquy ’* at Montreal . 90. * 

Dr. ku'lolf .Moyer, sj. 

1 f. Piofe>' or AlUync Nit hoNoti, 55. 

Dr. Szilagyi at lUid.tpest', 71. 

Mahmud DjeUUddin Pasha. 

Admiral John Hay, 1/4. 

22. (teneral Aniicnkolf. 6j. 

Rev. Mos^s I>. Mode. D.D. .Riohmond. Mr- 
^ ginia, U.S.A. . 6^. 

Cardinal A. F. dt>b Santus Saloa, Bishop of 
Optirto, 6). 

K«'irl Poulctt, 72. 

71 I G. Holborn, M.P,, 50. 

I>r. J. Cults. 53. 

js- Rk.. Thomas Hincks, F.R.S., 81. 

Ki.'. l)i. Alexander Thomson 'J'onstantinupleL 

j'j. Adolphe Philippe 1 ) n lery, 8S. 

Si John N^lg^m, 94. 

-'3 M. Alfred Sibley .near FoiitainebUgu , 5? 
Professor R. i|^uiii ;at lA*ydcn)« K* * 

30. M. Kdiiiond HiVhn .at Berne'. 

'The Ptincess of Bul^ria, 2.J.' 

Rev. Di. Charles iTerry, D.l). .WoUerhamp* 
Inn', 47. 

3t Sir F. 1'l.ire Fo.-d, Cl.C.B . , 70. 

H:ury Bates. A. R.A. .sculptor , 48. 

Other Deaths Announced. 

Mr. (aeoige Henry Andrews: the Marquis dc 
Culxis; Surgeon-General 1 .. S. Bnice; Mi 
J. M. Keiller; Mr. A. J. Daan: M. F. 
lachteuberger; Dr. Reinhold I'.hlbert: Pro¬ 
fessor A. Becker; Mr. W. R. Campbell: Mi 
R chardGowiog; Re*. J. W. Rcytiuids: Court 
Faikenhayn . Rev'. Joseph Beazley ; General 
John Gordon; Dr. 'i'homas Cole; Alderman 
Storkil; Sir Alfred Roberts; Rev. F. 
Kingiibrd ; Mr. S. Butterheld Arnold; Mi. 
Swarbuck ; Mr. J. Hatte''sley C*’OsiieId 
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EMPEROS AS HE IS. 


By C^ FRANK DEWEY.* 


T he most popu¬ 
lar man in 
Europe at the 
cloae of tne nine¬ 
teenth . century is 
the German Em¬ 
peror and King of 
Prussia,William 11 . 
A great deal has 
been written about, 
this conspicuous 
and somewhat er¬ 
ratic personage on 
both sides of the 
line, much of which 
is merely imagina- 
■ tive. If william II. 
is not- precisely a 
Daniel in wisdom,, 
he has proven him¬ 
self to be any¬ 
thing but der Pldtz- 
Uchc he is pictured 
to be. Only those 
who are familiar 
w i t h G e r m a n 
, KAISER AT lo. histor}-, traditions 

Si* month!! »ftef entering army. ■ Uniform of . usages, and 

offi|er df Royal Guard. particularly SUCb 

as enjoy ' special 

sources of confidential information as the author, for 
instance, can write op this sulyect with intelligence. 

William II. liVes ih a two-fold capacity. He is chief 
magistrate of a s^lt nation, and the happy father of an 
exceptionsd faraily,.mutually devote# and fondly in love. 
As a soldier he is certainly a credit to the army, than 
which not a xapie perfect Organisation exists in histor}'. 
His experfojKOC^in tWs direction is not *to be under¬ 
estimated worn a sword and marched the step 

since hb wmltiyear. But in spite of the martial temp^ 
which is . th^ibu^rip'ht of the Hohenzollems, he is a 
pacific i^h,'vrit^ifolttvated tastes and refined habits, and 
therlS iinot a single tmee of that rude or. 
.vulgar has characterised some of Europe’s 

rulm.'? ! fot^iot», disapppinted candidates for 

office, smd 'a rkneorous press may jeer and decry his 
worit, yet htjt; amyth^ map of similar age among all his 
fifty-two could do better, and but few 

!'8e b ax^ttBjrHjhledman, ^ith a nmi^^ 
ana an iftffmch^ ptipo^. • There is no malice in bis. 



fchatacter.'-'ttiicfe’ llQosf'men or%i8,i'.a|»,. he is a tr^e 


.l^utrhe always 

listens to «i^ 5 be piel'tmaded % fogtcal a^l 

meat. his opECfep|foa#^|^ he enjoys 

bm little iSf be 0i»ds itipieme fdeasure m 

bardpNnb, l4ati^]b&foToored hmk wift 4>^ar 

a ladded 


‘ .'T;<^C#jnrfgli»dl)y (fhs'AwWa..* 

. ■■ V'.-A- , •if 


the deep-seated religious conv'ctions inherited from both 
of his parents, for the late Emperor Frederick was a G^- * 
fearing man. * :ia ' ' 

His evolution is an interesting study, made doubly so. 
by the extraordinary collection of portraits which we have 
the good fortune to be able to present-here. • - 

From his sixth year, when he was placed under the 
tutelage of that unliending disciplinarian Doctor Hintz- 
peter, onward, uninterrupted study and military disciplin« 
were the daily lot Qf the Emperor William. 

. At ten years of age we find him as lieutenant in the 
hi.storicaI Foot Guards, those giant Potsdam Grenadiers 
who were the pride of Frederick the Great, and who 
continue lo this day the flower of Germany’s army. 

As is well known, a Crown Prince of the..Hohenzollcrn 
family ceases to belong to the nurs^' after his tenth 
year, and becomes subject to the militaigr discipline of a 
governor and the rc^ilations of his regiment. Indeed, 
the son of a Prussian king or royal prince may be said to 
be a soldier from the veiy moment he is bom. He is the 
predestined commander, if he be an heir presiytmtivc, of 
the First Regiment of the Gar<Je-du-Corps, add frofh ihc 
time he begins to walk and talk his mUitaiy education is 
commenced. The Gernuins have a word which, being 
liberally interpreted, means ‘.‘a common obligation to 
bear arms ’’; and from the obligations implied in this 
word no one, not even a member of the royal family, is 
exempt. 

Emperor William the First was presented in a Hussar 
unifomi to his mother, the beautiful Louise, when he was 
six years old, and w’as serving in the army when he was 
ten. His descendants have followed closely in his foot- - 
steps, even wearing the Hussar uniform when bo\s 
' because he set the example. 

The First Regiment of Foot Guards, to which he was 
attached, is one of the most famous of the (iarde-du- 
Corps which is recruited from the entire German Empire, 
and is the flower of its army. The Foot Guards are the 
direct successors of the giant Potsdam Grenadiers, that 
prize corps of Frederick the First, which was disbanded 
and then reorganised into the four Foot Guard regiments 
by Fr^erick the* Great in 1740. All Europe rang with 
scandals connected with this hobby’ of Frederick L. 
and his efforts to obtain gigantic recruits. It is said that 
no less than two and a <iuartcr million sterling w'cnt out 
of the country between 1713 and ■ 1725 in-|ayment for 
giants; that one thousand pounds was ore’bounty for 
“ Joseph,” fifteen hundred pounds for Andtea Capra,’’ 
and twelve hundred pounds for ,.‘^ KirfckiiiiJ,^ an Irish 
giant.- 

Those who h;ivc read That^^y^S -'* Bar^ Lyndo^” 
wUl remember that the crit{ij^lig'‘'S^^itQt informed 
Barry: “In thb old king’s given a 

thousand for you, for his and will 

Recall the stoiy of Morgan giants who, 

- having been kidnappedvsmd prifoiiinr aftto' Secvice, excited 
the king’s curiosity by his stones of bis eight tau foothers, 
was sent to Ireland; to fetch ihefti oner, but never was 
heard from again. Frederick’s desire for tall recruits, 
esoeciallv those with oag^ ooses. led to many coinoli- 







Character Sketch. 


I2I 


cations with the foreign nations whose subjects 4 jc had 
seised ; and the regiment has gone into history. Among 
these giants the subject of our sketch, with a singular 
dioiegard for the eternal fitness of things, was placed. A 
Certnan officer is not only the drill-master to his men, 
but ik stands m loco parentis to them. How these good- 
nkmred seven-feet-high warriors regard the tey who calls 
ahcia “ Meine Kinder ” may readily be imagined. 

• As colonel of the Red Hussars, the young Crown 
3Priiice gave his ehtire attention to regimental organisa- 
tiog with all the ardour of youthful ambition. He 
coiitinued in this capacity for some years with an 
earnestness of purpose which attracted faiourabU' 
comment from the late Emperor, Von Moltke, and the 



KAISBR WHEN A STUDENT AX BONN UNIVEUSITV. 


Other military leaders of that day. An instance of his 
scrupulous appreciation of his duties as a commander 
.happen^ just at this period. A number of young nobles, 
officewin his regiment, engaged in heavy betting at a swell 
cliib in Potsdam, and large sums of money were constantly 
changing hands at the gaming table. On hearing this, 
their colonel immediately caused an investigation, and 
required the gujlty ones to resign from the club. This 
brought about an appeal to the old Emperor, the petition 

being presented) by Prin"e R- , president of the 

club. The old Emperor, desiring to placate the officers, 
sent for grandson William, and argued with him at 
great lenA. “ The honour of the club will suffer,” he 
said, “ unless you withdraw your requirement.” 

“■ Does your Majesty hold me responsible for the good 
government of my rwhnent ?” 

“Certainly^ . , •' 


“ Tlicn permit 
me to insist on the 
order, or to place 
my resignation 
in; the hands of 
your Imperial 
M.ijestv.” 

“Very well, 
have ydur way. 
You are loo valu¬ 
able an officer to 
lose.’’ 

And to the pre¬ 
sident of the club, 
who called shortly 
afterwards, the 
Emperor said: 

“ My dear R-, 

1 should like to 
oblige you, but, 
V ou sec, the 
colonel — he a ill 
not.” 

I' n 1 i k e the 
gilded youth of 
our day, the 
Prince devoted 



IN 1876. 


his spare hours to the study of current events and' 
the intricacies of diplomacy. When barely thirty years 
of age, he was commissioned' to represent ^Jie f.erman 
Court in important functions »l home and itbroad^ and it 
was at this period that a well-known French writer 
described his character with keen penetration ;— 


Prince M’ilUrtui munistakably is a whole man ; he possesses 
intelligence, rare tact and a big heart. A great future ts bi'forc 
liiiii. Of Royal Princes at tlie German Court he is the most 
inii lligent. He pcssissts the ct urage of his convictions ; he is 
(nterprising, albeit hot-headed and ovi r-zcalous ; but he has a 
v 5 ini)athetic heart. I'herc are spirit, fire and buoyancy in his 
iharactcr, iiiul he is ever ready in repartee— qnite unusual 
among Germans. He Ic.vcs his array, and in turn possi^ts the 
latter’s ilevotion to a man. In spile of his yruth he is liked by 
allagts. He reads much and is well-informed, maluns plans 
for tlie welfare of 


his country, and 
jjossi-ssts a remark¬ 
able faculty for 
politics. He is sure 
to become a )jro- 
minent mau of hi-, 
age, and possibly 
.1 great monarch. 
Prussia is likely to 
realise in him a 
Frederick the 
Great, without the 
laltrr’s scepticism. 
Moreover, he pos¬ 
sesses a Jovial spirit 
which promises to 
modify the harsh¬ 
ness of military 
discipline. He is 
sure to turn oul a 
personal leader witli 
a healthy, clear 
judgment, quick to 
decide, energetic in 
action and tenacious 
in prosecution. If 
ever he succeeds to 
the throne he is cer- 



IN 1877. 
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IN 1878. 


IN 1879. 


IN 1S84. 



tain to continue the work of his grandfather, and (icrmany’s 
enemies will find in him a terrible antagonist ; in short, lie is 
likely to become the Henry the Sixth of his ci untry. 

This opifiion, coining from a nation of contlrmod 
derman-hatJrs, is all the iiltire interesting when e.\;unined 
in the light of subsequent criticism—as, for instance, that 
of Monsieur Ayenc, an equally prominent Parisian wi iter, 
wlio h,ad the courage to publish the following on his return 
from a visit to Berlin ;— 

The German Emperor is semebody. 11c is ever origliiiil, evir 
Interesting. He animates eve^thing he does with such a fulness 
of spirit and life, infuses into it so much sineeiily, shows such a 
fiind of ktiowl^ge and healthy activity as to electrify thos- 
around him. He is certainly well oquipuisl. lie is unmistak¬ 
ably a soldier, but no less a statesman ; above all, 1 regard him 


as a spiakir of the ('iccronian order, with a musical voice and 
an electric eadince. He could as successfully essay philostqrhy, 
jrhilology, poetry and the sciences. Were he'not an emperor he 
would l>c an ideal jouni.ilist. In his variety of display be is 
simply iucomjiarable. He loves the grandiose, and despises the 
mediocre. (Juick to compnhend add equally ready to decide, 
he seldom misses the proiier word at the right moment. I have 
often thi ught if Kmi>eror William were King of France his Court 
would have rivallcil that of J.oui.s the Fourteenth. He would 
1 live captured our hearts wito his incomparable display, his 
knightly spirit and untiring energy, lie would have elevate.! 
the genius of France iu the fields of art, knowledge and milituri 
glory, and wc sliotiUI have followcil him implicitly and with 
cnthu-siasiii. 

Let us turn from these upbiassed and critical opinion.s 
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MOTHER A.ND SON. 


** • Etapres.s Frederick and Ka»«r. 

to the indisputable facts du jour. The Emperor is 
unquestionably a laithful, conscientious and hard worker, 
be it at home or abroad. Like bis fasnous ancestoi', 
Frederick the Great, whose deeds seem to be one of the 
stimulants to his ambition, he is reported to have said : 
•‘My calling requires application and industrj'. Mv 
mind afld body bend beneath the weight of duty. That 
1 live is hardly necessary, but that I shall work is 
imperative." Each hour of the day is devoted to the 
public good—to some appointment or affair which* fills a 
rather long and detailed Court report. He rises with the 
^rk, often at five, and, after a bath, immediately dUesses 
in uniform. There is no idle lounging for his active 
bt^y. At breakfast, which follows ain hour later, he is 
joined by the'Empress, who personally supervises the 
meal, composed of tea, bread and butter, cold meat and 
eggs. As a. rule the children appear before the Emperor 
leaves tte tab^, in tn-der that they may greet him for the 
I j 7; After hres^fast he turns to a long programme of 
daily work-shearing thti. personal reports of his Ministers, 
giving audiences .to re^^entath'es of foreign Powers aifd 
members of the Riticnst^, and reading petitions. Then 
there are letters, dewnmehts and suggestions from all over 
the empire,:qnd a thousand’-demaim upon his time from' 
every rmaiter. ; . ' , 

. every minute of a busy morning before he can 

:flom ms family at luncheon. When in Berlin, the after* 
noon 18 cMeny given up to^ social functions and military 
inspection, wi^j;i iverytopare hour devoted still ftother to 


the army and to the navj'j as the subject nearest his heart. 
Towards evening he may be seen, with the Empress in 
an open carriage driving along'Unter Linden, where 
thousands representing all conditiptis of sociiMy gather at 
the historical corner of the Grand Hotel d^-Rome, and 
greet him with enthusiawn. ' 

Dinner is senxd at seven, and rardly is the Imperial 
Family alone. The Emperor loves clever company, and 
is himself bright in repartee. Neither of the royal ipair 
cares for highly spiced or extravagant,dishes.' A*plain 
homelike diet is his preference, and when away from h^e 
he delights in picking up recipes for wholesome spectali- 
' ties, which upon his return he puts in the hands bfrthe 
Empiess for trial. 

The Emperor lovc.s nothing better than recreation in 
his family circle, and this is one of the .qualities that have 
endeared him to tlie loyal German heart. He is a lover 
still, ever youthful and romantic ; and frequently he 
steals half an hour from his, busy engagements to. consult 
the Empress'on important matters. It is said, howwer, 
that the Empress is careful never ta<;xceed the'mmlege 
ti£.\vife and OUHtJlvr. Ever ready to"suppi¥*Ilffffwitn her 
judgment and counsel, she must, nevertheless, do so only 
at the Emperor’s request, and it is this remarkably clever 
faculty which caused"hitn to say at a public dinner not 
long ago ; “ The tie that unites me to this province and 
binds me more closely to it than to any other of my Eimpire, 
is the jewel that sheds its lustre at my .side—Her 
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TUB KA'SKK AT TItK MAStT.UVRES, SEPTEMItER, 1897. 


Majesty, the Empress. iSprung from this soil, the ideal 
of the virtues of a German princess, she it is to whbm I 
owe tliat 1 am able to bear the weighty responsibilities of 
m)^osition in a joyful spirit.” 

Tvere is a ring in this of old time chivalry such as is 
seldoii ht!§rd from royal lips ,nowadays. While* it is 



f«tB ]iC|imOR AKD H:S FAVOURITE CBARCEB. 


true, perhaps, that Augusta is not so able as Queen 
Louis<, or so clever in art as the Empress Frederick, she 
combines qualities of a high order, and is earnest, correct, 
upright, and devoted to her family and Fatherland. 

When at the day’s close all Stat6 and social functions 
have finally been satisfied, William II. becomes a loving 
husband and father to the exclusion of every othei 
subject. Surrounded by his “ little company,” as he love*-, 
to c.^ill his children, he engages them in all sorts of fim 
and frolic. The photographs of his loved ones accompanv 
him in all his travels—in cabm on the seas or in his bed¬ 
room when visiting distant lands ; nor does he ever 
return from his periodical excursions without a present 
for each of the seven children. On returning from these 
trips the Emperor himself unpacks his tninks in ]jresence 
of “ the little gang,” who crow'd around him, w'ith the bab\ 
on top of everything. 

Next to his family the Emperor loves his horses, and is 
never happier <han when luahing a round of his stables at 
Potsdam and Berlin, where his stud runs into hundreds. 
About two hundred are carriage horses; the rest are used 
for the saddle. 

The mews are principally supplied from the Imperial 
breeding studs. About forty remounts are required every 
year. In the spring the Master of the Horse and thi: 
two departmental directors travel around to the variou.= 
studs and make a selection from the four-year-olds not 
required for breeding purposes. Horses for heavy work 
are obtained elsewhere. Saddle ' animals for weight arc 
selected from among English or Irish hunters, and swift 
carriage horses are purchased in Hungary or Russia. 

At the head of the Berlin mews is a Master of the 
Horse, the clerical work being in charge of a Privy 
Councillor. The walls are ornainented with pictures of 
former occupants of the Imperial mews, biped and 
quadrupeeVand there is an admirable'library of books 
wnnected with the horse. The personnel consists 
, mainly of active officers; the remainder are so-called 
..volunteers, who,, however, must act as reserv-e officers. 
^Tlie undrf^ is a blue frock i coat with short skirts, cap, 
whit^^tfousers aad jack-boots. On parade days the cap 
is changed for a cocked hat ai;td a red tunic, with he.Tvy 
cavalry swmd. The assistants are mostly non-commis; 
»oned officers with a clean sheet: 

" The grooms and stable boys are also sheeted from the 
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TlflC KMl'KROR AT TARCET PRACTICE. RECEIVING INEoUMATION DURING THE MANCEUVRES. 


cavalry, and enjoy many advantages, such as free lodging 
and medical attendance. Tlieir working jacket is red. 
but outside the mews they wear black, with white trousers 
and riding bouts, with the usual “ chiinncy-pot.’’ When¬ 
ever the Kaiser uses his low dog-cart, the groom changes 
his livery for a brown one, the “ Adler ” pattern on 
the hatband Deing in gilt. 

The Kaiser’s 


couple of seasons. His Hungarian greys, known as 
“Juckcr,” are used mostly as “four-in-hands,” and are 
under the superintendence of a Hungarian trainer. 
There are in all twenty of these, so that the Kaiser 
can always rely on having a team in perfect condition. 

The Imperial saddle horses arc selected with special 
care. The qualities required of an animal to which 

William II. trusts 
himself arc speed, 
staying power, 
perfect security in 
action, steadiness 
under lire and 
amid popular 
demonstration, 
quick obedience, 
a soft mouth, and 
noble appearance. 
It is put through 
a daily exercise 
in order to main¬ 
tain it' at the 
same perfect 
standard. An 
animal that can¬ 
not come out of 
the ordeal of 
training without a 


favourite colour 
for carriage 
horses is dapple 
grey, and these 
he drives at 
nothing less than 
a killing pace, 
whether m sledge 
or victoria. Popu¬ 
lar rumour says 
that most of the 
splendid dapple 
greys that he 
received as a 
present from a 
European mon¬ 
arch were ren¬ 
dered useless by 
the Imperial • in the field. 

driver Wlthig a ^ KaUer cri.i:i i:ig the ^ctica. 
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.is also a humorous wdc to the Emperor.as 
a maU^ aM I have had the exceptional opppi^unity of 
gathering information as to this fact from those nearest 
to his confidence. Thus, I am told by Director Frese,' 
leader of t^/Guard-Fusilier Band, an’ old fire-eater who 
has been ^corated with every imaginable medal, from 
the Iron Cross down, in the forty yeirs of his service, and 
of who^ the Emperor seems particularly fond, that the 
latter rises with the lark on days of grand manoeuvres 
aha, shares the fatigue and hardship of the boys. Thus, 
on a nasty, wet morning, not long ago, William II.*led 
the Berlin garrison—a full army corps—to the Tcmpcl- 
hofer Field, and remained with thena throughput the 
seven hours of hard exercise, returning-late in the after¬ 
noon -at the head of the column, dirty and hungry, but 
sitting his horse with wonderful elasticity. On such 
occasions he alights, 1 am told, in the barracks, and, on 
i reaching the mess-room, calls out, Wurst her'' 

(“ Co ie along with your sausage ”), and causes several 
■ “ pair ” to disappear with the voracity of an Oklahoma 
settler. Several mugs of “ Spaten ” beer help to wash 
down the slipperj' “frankfurters,” and then, rubbing his 
siomaclt, he exclaims, “ Kinder, jetzt isf's wieder Frieden 
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THE KAtSI^ ON.ins YACHT At)I>aESS!NG riESLER. 

t ' ' 

mark against its name is rejected without scruple, 
whatever be the dther qualities it possesses. 

The method of training is no child's play,, but involve.s 
ilhe use df a^good deal of apparatus, and is must scientific 
m its charad^ter. The animal is attached by,the surcingle 
between- two uprights and kept going on the same spot, 
in.Order to ,strei^heq,'<dhe leg muscles and lend pliability 
homes that MOw.ahy signs of sluggish¬ 
ness, m^h ;|4 called the Loiige is employed, which 
puts a.lit^^ action into them.' Before trusting them 
betweiti, tWsbafts they are ridden with saddle and traces, 
and a nUHdser the stable boys hold on to these latter, 
regulating the resistance according td. the requirements 
of the animal, 

A by no means inconsiderable of the animals’ 
education is tpiken up with accustORung them , to the 
sigdtts which, when the Kaiser is h3<?h> will be 

included to their ftitiu’e equine carisj^i^hc march of 
sol4i«klti.the c.ro\«ded,»noisy streets, the. usdidc bands, 
the ct»^ of .musKtftiy' and the roar of {ihtt^ry. On the 
esmreise ground they arc walked beside^diMmmers, and 
HtOrstUy up to the cannon’s ntUHith,^^ now and 
dgaM the animals are treated to a . 

''orndise, ■ 
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im Leib'^ (“Boys, now is p"’ ^ / 

peace once more in the X 

body.") On isuch occasions X 

he becomes really chummy. 

He loves to use the Berhn X 
patois, and . uses it with' / 

real boyish glee. ^'Ickjew ' ■ 

die ecus, du plies Hus ruck — 
det rnann immer vu,” and 
similar phrases, are some 
of his familar sentences. 

On these occasion's, too, 
cveiy one present is 
required to unload his 
budget of ^okes, and the 
Emperor himself is never 
behind the rest. “An 
wen isf jetsf diewei/tc ?” 

(“Whose tuin is neSt?”) 
he'll say, and the list 
usually closes with a good 
joke by himself. 

Once a week, when at 
the old castle in Berlin, 
he has a so-called ‘‘ Bicr- 
abend ” in a special room 
with a dozen or so of his 
intimates. A small keg of 
“ Spaten ” is put on tap, 
and the jolly crowd disport 
themselves lilac a lot of 
boys out of school. His 
daily life is rigidly regulated 
by bis physicians, with 
much outdoor exercise, 
which has given him a wii.m.am ii, 
healthy colour. 

On retiring he invariably 
orders a fgw sandwiches* aufsclniiit 
which are brought to his bedroom, and 


WII.M.AM II. 


regularly brews the tea in 
a samovar presented to 
him by the^ late Russian 
Tsar. Having finished his 
modest “ evening meal" 
he retires, reading by a 
shaded li^ht until he falls 
- asleep. ' , , 

Of his kindliness and 
humour new stories are 
told almost daily. Thus, 
while on board his yacht 
off Kiel, recently, the sea¬ 
man Jdrg happened to 
, cross the deck with a large 
ir.ujf of beer in hand. On 
seeing the Emperor the 
clumsy sea-dog hesitated, 
shifted, and finally straigh¬ 
tened the free hand to his 
I ide, and made “ front.” 
The Emperor was much 
: mused at the ,nian’s 
d iscomfiturc, and approach- 
iiig him said ; “ Look here, 
.I‘*rg, you didn’t do that 
1 ight; let me show you 
how it ought to be done. 
Stand over there and fancy 
you 'arc the Emperor, and 
j uill salute ,j-t)u.”« Willi 
this the Emperor took the 
ipiart mug, retreated, and 
••igain came forward, simu¬ 
lating well-afl'cctcd bash- 
IN I’.MFORM .-F RUSSIAN UFNFRAL hMKRivu. ft,]„ess ; then, putting the 
rRq.Nsi vnT iiAKBot-K. mug firmly to his lips, 

emptied it to the last drop 
of cold meat, and placed it on deck, and straightening up with 
to which he as military precision he saluted Jdrg. “ This is the way it 
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THE KAISER AT THE “ HUBERTUSHIJNT.’’ 
Novembsr 3rd, 1897. 


30 YEARS OF AGE. 


oujfht to be done,” he said 
“and now go downstairs 
again, and to give you 
it was IwhA^rank it: tbat^ 
they shouldn’t mind, for it* 
really tasted verj' good.” 

Not less is his care for 
the sailors’ food, and he 
not infrequently surprises 
the cook in the kitchen. 
Observing a sailor with his 
ration, he will say: “Let 
me see what you have for 
dinner to-day.” “ Beans 
again, your M ajesty,” 
recently replied one with a 
melancholy countenance. 

“ Indeed ! Well, go and 
tell the cook-that I also 
beg of him a ration.” 

when not taking part in 
public functions he is a 
perfectly natural man, with 
nothing of the pbseur about 
him. He frequently Ifcts 
on first impulses, more 
particularly in his private 
relations. As is well 
knowm, 1 c loves to surprise 
friends, and frequently 
brings about humorous 
situations. While at Kiel 
last fall he pulled the door 
’bell of his uncle’s house 
when he was least expected. 
An unsophisticated maid 
opened the door,* and*, on 
beholding th? Emperor, 
shut it quickly in his face, 
shouting at the top of her 
voicei “ Um des kimmeh 
•vnilen es itt der Kaiser 
to the great enjoyment of 


to the astonished seaman ; 
and tell them to fill it U]) 
another for voursclf. .S.iv 



THE IMPERtAt THRONE, 


the Emjjeror himself. While insisting that humour 
should ever move on lines of refinement and decency, he 
often disregards the rigid rules of etiquette in his per¬ 
sonal relations. He has 
frequently surprised emi¬ 
nent painters while they 
were still in bed, and par¬ 
ticularly likes to call on 
his special favourite, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambas¬ 
sador, at that unusual hour. 

And this remwids me of 
a recent incident illustra¬ 
tive of the devotion and 
love which unites the 
Imperial couple. While 
on his way to catch the 
royal train, and still having 
li.ilf an hour to spare, he 
stopped for a chat with 
the Austrian Ambassador. 
In the midst of the ani¬ 
mated conversation which 
followed, the Emperor 
suddenly pulled out his 
watch and exclaimed with 
unfeigned consternation, 
ver)’ much as any other 
good and dutiful husband 
would : “ The devil! 1 am 
too late: pray connect 
your telephone with the 
castle, that I may bid my 
wife good-bye; my train 
is waiting.” The connec¬ 
tion was promptly effected, 
and the Empress’s reply' 
has not been recorded; 
but it is reported that 
the Emperor’s countenance 
appear^ a shade less 
placid than before the 
electric current was turned 
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on. Presently came the sound of a carriage rolling at 
top speed. It stopped, and out jumped the Empress 
in morning She threw her arms round his 

neck and kwseahim repeatedly, then turned to the Ambas¬ 
sador and said, “ I beg Austro-Hungary’s pardon.” 

Though Germany’s wealth is by no means equal to her 
strength, nor to be compared with that of England or the 
United States or even France, yet so considerable have 
been the national savings, so relatively light is the 
burden of her public debts, and so elastic is her financial 
situ^ion, that she may fairly be described as fully 
prepared for even'a protracted war. As the nucleus of a 
military chest Germany has her so-called Kriegsschats, 
or war treasure, of six million sterling, lying in coin gold 
* in the Julius tower at Hpanclau. It is less generally 
known that there is another resource which is available 
in a national emergency. After the war of 1870-71 
(here ivas set apart* a fund of some forty-nine million 
sterling in high-class bonds, the interest of which has 
been used for the payment of militaiy pensions. In case 
^)f need these bonds could easily be turned into ready 
money, while tlie pensions lamld be transferred to the 
budget charges. 



I / 

/ THE K.MSER AS “ OER Al.TK FRITZ.” 

!>/ RekfitrJand l.indner. Court rhoiosraphm.' 


Another most cncouragi ig feature_^f the financial 
■ Situation is the fact that the German Empire, compared 
^ *’hh other great States, has a very small public debt. 


The annual interest upon it ii less than three and one- 
quarter million sterling, wher.cas France devotes to a like 
purpose more than fifty-one million sterling a year. It 
is true that many of the countries composing the Empire 
have their State debts, but these also, with dne exception, 
are inconsiderable. The Prussian puUic debt is nominally 
large, owing to the purchase of railwaj’s ^y the Govern- 



photograph hy\ \S<.hatxrivachter^ Berlin, 


A Rl.CKNT roKTKA T. 

incnl. At presenl it slightly exceeds three hundred and 
twelve million sterling, with an interest charge of a little 
over twelve million sterling ; but the outgo of^his account 
is more than counterbalanced b\ revenues from public 
liroperties, the net income from .Slate railways in the last 
fiscal year having reacheil almost eighteen millions sterling. 
There is, moreover, a net profit of more than three and a 
quarter million a year from State domains, forests, mines, 
and iron and salt works. So, too, in the Bavarian 
Budget of some sixteen and a quarter millions sterling 
there figures on the credit side a net income of three 
millions from public jiroperty. The Empire itself has 
properly in the railwajs of Alsace and Lorraine, which 
yields a net income of a million and a quarter pounds, as 
also in the earnings of the Jiiiperial banks. 

At I'cace with all the world, with a brilliant record 
achieved since llisinarck’s secession, and graduated in 
the school of l^ird e.\periencc, this model father and 
sensible ruler was forty years of age cn the 27lh day of 
January, 1899. •Measured by what he has accomplished 
in the short sp.Tce of his reign, what,may not be expected 
of thic indefatigable worker in the future ? 
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TJIE TOPIC op tpE mOpTJ^ 

THE CRUSADE OF PEACE. 


. I.—THE PROCLAIMING QF WAR AGAINST 

WAR, 

» 

I T is not once in twenty years that the nation bestirs 
itself to- give direct and emphatic utterance to its 
views pn public questions. At a General Election, 
of course, when there is direct formal appeal for an 
expression of opinion at the ballot-box, the nation speaks, 
as it can speak at no other time. But excepting at a 
General Election, there has been no occasion of late 
yean in which^the English peojple have expressed so 
general, so clear, and so unmistakable an opinion upon 
any que^on of general public interest as they have done 
since the year began on this question of Peace. 

It is twenty-three years since the English masses were 
stirred to the depths and the popular heart wrung to 
utterance at public irtectihgs by the pressure of a great 
emotion. Tm Bulgarian Atrocity Agitation of 1876, 
which shattered the Anglo-Turkish Alliance, and 
rendered possible the emancipation of Bulgaria, is 
remembered to this day as the supreme illustration rf the 
power trf the public meeting, and the latest possibility of 
evoking a response from the democracy of England so 
imperious as to silence all controversy. But although the 
oraihary newspaper readyr may not realise it, the 
expression of public opinion evoked by the Peace 
Cniss^e far exceeds in volume, in universality, and in 
national, as distinct from party character, the great 
movement which is associated w'ith the name of Mr. 
Glactetone. 

I can speak with sohie authority on this point, because 
it .has been my privilege to take part in both of these 
movements. J Vns practically Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenant 
for the North of England in the Bulgarian move¬ 
ment, and the North of England wUs the stronghold 
' and headquarters of the whole agitation. It began 
at a town’s meeting in Darlington^ and it was at 
Darlington where time and again, when the flame 
had flickeref^out in other places, wc rcillumined the 
sacred fire, -In all the north country', from Hull to 
Berwick, there was hardly a single public meeting held 
%ith which I had not something to do, and I was in close 
and constant correspondence with the lenders of the 
ilgitation in all other parts of the country. I am therefore 
in a piosition to speak 'mth some knowledge of the com¬ 
parative strength of the two movements. There is no 
doubt' whatever as to the superiority of the later 
inovemenm It is true that we have not the fierce 
stimulu. qjf a sense of oveqiowering horror which was 
supplied b^ the letters in the DatVjf News describing the 
Horrors in Bu^raria. It is equally triie that we have not 
had the imnlense reinforcement. of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet and Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence. 

' Neither have we had the advei^itiogs aid of the 
sympathies of a party organisationMflih. as that which 
4. rallied to the support of the Bulg^arts ita soon as Mr. 
Gladstone..deflnit 4 ly declared hiiWelf. We did ipur best 
to keep the 'flulgarian movement free frettn party taint... 
But fi’om the moment Mx. *DtsfaeB . sneined at the 
, reipioria of the massacres as cofr!^. house''.^.habble, and 
oifferw an uncomjwomising opposRion to thip movement, 
k w$tB impossible to keep party out of'-it. We were all 
eitiher for Gladstone or for ^aconsheld, and the agitation 


which at first was national tended more and more to 
become partisan. 

In the Peace Crusade we have none of these adven¬ 
titious aids. The men who sit where 01^ Mr. Gladstone 
sat have been dumb. There has been no terrible 
panorama of unspeakable atrocities to ^pen the sluggish 
imagination of the masses to realise the truth. Above ail 
there has been no appeal to party' passion, party 
prejudice, or party enthusiasm. The movement has 
indeed been to a very large extent dirgctly opposed to the 
party Interests of many of the more active members. 

It has been, on the whole, remarkable for nothing so 
much as the uniform and unanimous support which it has 
afforded Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour as opposed. to 
the more bellicose tendencies represented by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery'. Not that any one has 
attacked or even named either one or the other of these 
two statesmen. Only the meetings have resounded to 
the pr.-'ises of Lord Salisbury, while the tone in relation 
to all the others has been One of disappointment and 
regret. The contrast between the Bulgarian Agitation 
of 1876 and the Peace Crusade of 1899 is very clearly- 
illustrated by comparing the number of town’s meetings 
held this year and those summoned twenty-three 
years ago. We began with towii’s meetings in. 1876, 
but very soon the meetings came to be summoned 
u/idcr the auspices of the local Liberal Association. 
This year we have not had a single meeting 
summoned by any political association whatever. Where 
they have not been town’s meetings -and they have very 
often been towns meetings — they have been public 
meetings summoned without distinction of {farty or of 
sect. It is true, no doubt, that both Mr. Corrie Grant 
and myself arc Liberals and Nonconformists. But the 
Chairman of the General Council is the Bishop of .London. 
The Crusade started with the assurance of the effective 
co-operation of the I’ope, and it has been publicly blessed 
by Positivists and Agnostics. The treasurer, the 
Marquis of Bristol, is a Conservative, and Lord Grey, 
ivho is one of the most useful and energetic of' all our 
Crusaders, is a strong Unionist. 

For those of our readers who do not appreciate the 
difference between a town’s meeting atod an ordina.iy 
public meeting, it may be well to explain that the town’s 
meeting is the ancient constitutional method by which 
the whole of the citizens are summoned to give fotmal 
and public expression to their views .upon any. qii^tion 
of public or private interest. The machineiy is sinti^e. 
Any ratepayer or householder, within the limits o^ the 
town, can draw up a requisition to the mayor, calling 
upon him to summon .a meeting of -th^ ij^l^gesses 
to consider such and such a . cmiestion of public 
importance. The requijsHion is mtai taken rodnd , 
to, the leading citizens," who are aiiked to append' 
thefr signatures. As a rule thelteads cf the local political 
associations and the leading ministers oif religion are 
approached first, while afterwards any cii^en of lafifoence 
and rejra.te can sign. The requisition is then presented ' 
to the mayor, who from his focal knoivledge can see at a ^ 
glance whetl^: the requisition is really nepresentatiye of 
the togesses as a whole, ok Whether it emanates only 
from-^'ne party or sect. If he thinks that it is.;not 
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representative orinflocBtial enot^^ he refuses to c6mply 
with the prayer of the memorialists. He may also 
if he pleases, like Lord Sandwich and the Lord Pro¬ 
vost of Edinbui^h, refuse to summon the meeting 
for other reasons which he need not state unless 
he chooses. But if he is satisfied 4hat the memorial¬ 
ists really do represent the burgesses, then he under¬ 
takes the duty of giving effect to their wishes. He 
appoints a day for the meeting, he advertises it, and he 
places the town hall at the disposal of the memorialists. 
As die cost falls upon the rates, no more formal direct 
and public ,challe!lge coulij he . made to any who dissent 
from the policy of the requisitionists. The mccti.ig is 
open to* every one. There are no reserved seats, no 
tickets, no charges for admission. When the hour 
arrives, the town clerk scads aloud the summons to the 
meeting, the piayor, in his robe and chain of office, takes 
the chair. Any bu^css is free to move an amendment, 
everyone isohallenged by an “ ay” and “no” vote to answer 
to the resolution. No machiner)' could be suggested 
which is at once «o simple, so constitutional, so public, 
and^so certain to provoke the maximum of opposition—if 
opposition there be to the promoters of the meeting. 

Yet the town’s meetings which have been held have 
been singularly unanimous. In one or two cases w'here 
an amendment was proposed, it did not secure a score 
of supporters. Everywhere the citizens when in public 
meeting assembled were overwhclmingh pacific, and in 
many places they manifested quite an unexpected 
sympathy, not merely with Russia, but also with France. 


List of Meet ini's held since fan nary \zth. 

AU save those marked with ,were town’s 


T)a'i-k 

Town 

Chair.m\n 

Tati. 13 . 

•Bridport . 

T. A. Colfo*. J.P. 

Ian. 13 . 

Datterse^a . 

I’hairtuan t»f the Vevtiy. 

jan. 16 . 

*Manclie.ster . 

Conference . 

Ian. t6 ..y.. 

l.^yton ...... 

Mayor. 

Jan. jg . 

*Birnungham .. 

H-’tmfercncc'. 

Ian. iQ . 

TUinslable . 

Mayor. 

Jan. 19 . 

I.e.vniingtun . 

Tk-piily-Mayor. 

tun. 90 . 

Tii’ on . 

Mayon 

Ian. 30 . 

UriKhlon . 

Mavoi. 

Tail, 30 . 

Paddinicton . 

Sii (J. F.irdcll M.P. 

Tan, 30 . 

Bcrmoi’dsev . 

Chairman the Vestry. 

Tan. S3 . 

Maidenhead . 

Mayor. 

Jan. 34 . 

St. Austell . 

l!hairinan of District Council. 

Tan. 34 . 

I.*verpoo1 . 

l,ord Mayor. 

Jan. 24 ..«*•« 

Kotberhithe . 

A. Pomeroy. 

Jan, 35 . 

rty mouth . 

TMrarombe . 

King’s Lynn . 

Mayor. 

.Tan. 35 . 

Tan. 3.S .. 

Mayor. 

Tan. 36 . 

Rochdale . 

*JVfayor. 

Tan. 36 . 

Country .i 

Mayor. 

Jan, 97 . 

*Streath.-im . 

“ A. Welby. • 

Tan. 37 . 

Hull. 

Mayor. 

Jaui. 37 . f 

Hacknev . 

'r. Hos^ood, J.P. 

Tan. 37 . 

Mansfield . 

Mayor. 

Ton. 37 . 

'' South Molton. 

Tan. 38 ..i... 

Hindhcad . 

Dr. Conan Dovle. 

Jan. 39 .-'...M 

^*Tj 3 eda .. 

Sir J. Kitson, Bart., M.P. 

.Tan. 30 . 

Colchester . 

Mayor. 

Jan. 30 .....I 

Blackburn . 

Deputy Mavor. 

jan. 30 ...... 

Swindon .. 

Chairman of District Council. 

tan. %t 

. WeatmTuiter . 

Rev. G. Miller. 

jan. 3t ...... 

Kewinston . 

('hairman of the Vestry. 

Jan. 3z . 

' Eveibam , . 

Mayor. 

3 t 

Ian. 3 » . 

Oateahead . 

Mayor. 

Lowestoft ^ . 

Mayor. 

Ian. 27 . 

Newbury , . 

The Recorder. 

Tan. 37 . 

Sunderland. 

Mayor, ^ 

1 ^ 30 . 3 ' 

Newcastle . 

Earl Giey. ' 

F«b. '7' 

Fetu t ■ ...... 

Fab., a - ...... 

Castle Carey . 

_Poole 

.Wll^en ' . 

Chu^^n of Distiict Council. 

Feb. 

Cardiff ; 

Mayor, 

Kah. a. ' '««•*.« 

'Wiifm .. 

Mayor. 


Newton Abbott,,... 
St. Martin’* Town 


Hall j-. 

l>*i 4 vcrp«ol - ’„.... 

Sir J. Pulatoo. 

0 e.b.a.^ 


IL—THE LITURGY OF THE CRUSADE. 
Thb Peace Crusade is in its essence a spiritual revival, 
a ^revival of’ the fundamental ethics whish lie at the 
basis not only of all religion, but of all human society. 
It has its own .liturgy with its lessons, its psalms, its 
texts, its gospel, its consecration service,' and its vows 
of obedience. The best way to give an idea of the spirit 
that lies at the back of this Holy War is to print as in 
the form of a liturgy. 

FOR ENCOURAGEMF.NT. % 

Wait on the laird : be of gcocL courage, and- he sbal) 
strengthen thine heart; wait, 1 say, on the laird.—I^lm 
xxvii. 14. 

•Awake, wliy sleepcsi Thou, O Ixird? Arise, cast us not off 
for e\ er. AN hereforc hidesl Thou Thy face, and forgettest our 
afHictiuii and our oppression? Kore.ur soul is bowed down to 
the dust : our belly clcavith unto the earth. Arise for our help, 
and redeem us for Thy mercies’ sake.—Psalm xliv. 23-26. 

The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: he uttered 
his voice, tile earth melted. ... He maketh wa^ to cease 
unto the end of the earth ; he breakoth the bow, and cniteth the 
spear in sunder : he bnrneth the chariot in the fire. Be still, ' 
jiiid know that I .am (iod ; I will be exalted among the heathen, 

1 will be exalted in the eailh. The l,otd of hosts is with us; the' 
God of Jacob is our refuge.- Psidm xlvi. 6, 9-11. 

A'ea, all kings shall fall down before him ; all nations shall 
serve him. hor he shall deliver the needy wlien hecrielh ; the 
poor also, and him that hath no heliier. - I’salAi Ixxii. 11, 12. 

rOR RKMEMlJRANCE. ' 

By kl.DVARD KtrUNO. 

God of our fathers, known of old » * , * 

I ord of (.ur far-flun,g battle liui— 

IJtMieath Whose awful Hand we hold 
1 >omini<m tiver palm and pita* - - 
T.ord God of Hosts. b« with us yet, 

1.(si we forget lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies— 

The captains and the kings depart— 

.Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart, 
l.ord Gorl »»f llosis, be with us yet, 

I.csl we forget—lest we forget! 

Far-called our navies melt away 

On dime and headland sinks the fire— 

1.0, all our pi.inp of yisterday 
Is one with Nineveh and-Tyre ! 

Jiulge of’the N.ilions, spare, us yet, 

1,1 .St we forget— lest we forget! 

If, drunk with sight of powtr, we loose 
Wild tonguus that liave not Thee in awe— 

Such hoasling as ihe fJentiles use 
()v less, r breeds withi.ut the Law— 
l,orti Go<l of H(,st.s, be with us yet, 

] ,1 si we forget lest we forget ! 

For healhen heart that puls her trust 
In reeking lube and iron shard 
All saliani tiu.st that builds on dasl. 

And gu.inling calls not Thee to guatd— 

For friiiitic boast and foolish word, 

Thy Mercy on Thj People, lx>rd 1 Amen. 

THE RI-..SCRIPT. 

They answered and ^aid unto him, Art thou ^Iso of Galilee ? 
Search and look : for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. - 
John vii. 52. • 

Then An.inias answered, l.ord, I have heard by manv of fins 
man (Saul of T.ir.sus), how much evil be hath done to thy sain;-, 
at Jerusalem. -And here he h«h authority from the chiel 
priests to bind all that call on thy name. But the I.ord s.iid 
unto him, Go thy way, fo^. he is a chosen wssel unto me, to 
bear my name before the Gentiles, aUd kings, and the children 
of Israel.—.Acts ix. I3‘IS- 
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The Review of Reviews. 


Extract from the Rus.sian Rescript of August 24th, 
addressed by Count Mcmravieff to ail the Governments 
accredited to the Russian Court:— 

“ The imintenance of gen?ral peace and a possible reduction 
of the excessiv.: armaments which weigh upon .all nations 
presjnt themselves, in the existing condition of the whole world, 
as the ideal towards which the endeavours of all governments 
should be directed. 

“ The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas of His Majesty 
the Emperor, my augiui master, have been won over to this 
view. In the conviction that this lofty aim is in conformity 
sviih the most essential in'ferests and the legitimate views of all 
Powers, the Imperial Gov.'rnmi-nt thinks that the present 
moment would bs very favourable to seeking, by means of 
international discussion, the more efleclual means of ensuring 
to all peoples the bmefits of a real and durable peace, and, 
above all, of pulling an enil to the progressive development 
•of the pressnt armaments. 

“ To pul an end to these incessant armaments and to seek the 
means of warding off the calamities whicli arc threatening the 
whole world, such is the supreme duty which is to-day imposed 
•on all States. 

“ Filled with this idea, his Majesty has been pleas'd to order 
me to propose to all the Governments whose representatives .arc 
accredited to the Imperial Court the ra.'cting of a Conference 
which would have to occupy itsdf with this grave ]iroblem. 

“’rhis Cpuferetice would be, by the help of G'xl, a hapj)y 
presage for the century which is ab jul to open, ll would con¬ 
verge in one powerful focus the efforts of all Ih- Stales which 
arc sincerely .s;ek!n ' to make the great conception of universal 
pence triumph over the elements t)f trouble airl iliscord. 

« “ It would, at the sani ‘ time, cement their agrecm''nt by a 
■corporate coitkecration of tin* ininciples of equily'and right, on 
■which rest the security of Stales and the welfare o."" peoples.” 
NOW IS TIIK DAY OF .SALVATION. 

“ How shall we escape ifw.- neglect so gre.at a salvation ? ” 
Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide. 

In ths strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil 
side; 

Some great cause, fiod’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight. 

Parts the gnats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
right; 

And the choice goes by for ever ’twixt thtit darkness and that 
light. 

Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose parly thou shall 
stand. 

Ere the Doom from its worn sanda'- shakes the dust against 
our land ? 

* * * * • 

Tlicn to aide with Truth is noble, when we . larc her wretched 
crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame j^d profit, and ’tu prosperous to be 
just; 

Then it is the brave man ch.ooses, while th • coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject .spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

.\nd Uie multitude make virtue of tha faith they h.ad denied. 

For Hut; nity sweeps onward : where to-day the* martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver in his hands; 

For in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fagots 
bum, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return. 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn. 

LowW-L— Prestnt Crisis. 

THE RESPON.se op THE GOVERN^IKNT. 

When the Lord ^ turned again the captivity of i!ion, we 
were like them that dreamed. Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter and our tongue with singing. Then said they among 
the heathen, The Lord hath ^one great things for us whereof 
we are glad.—Psalm exxvi. i—3. ^ 

Lord Salisbury, writing on October 24th, assiired the 
Russian Government of the cordial symimthy of Her 
Maje^’s Government with the objects and intentions of 


his Imperial Majesty. That this sympathy is not con¬ 
fined to the Government, but is equally shared by ptmular 
opinion in this country, has been strikingly manifested 
since the Emperor’s proposal has been made generally 
known by the very' numerous resolutions passed By public 
meetings and societies in the United Kingdom. There 
are, indeed, few nations, if any, which, both on grounds of 
feeling and interest, are more concerned in the main¬ 
tenance of general Peace than is Great Britain. 

The statements which constitute the grounds of the 
Emperor’s proposal are but too well justified. It is 
unfortunately true that while the desire for the main¬ 
tenance of Peace is generally professed, and while,, in fact, 
serious and successful efforts have on more than one 
recent occasion been made with that object by the 
tircat Powers, there has been a constant tendency on the 
part of almost every nation to incrcasg; its armed force, 
and to add to an already vast expenditure on the 
appliances of war. The perfection of the instruments 
tints brought into use, their extreme costliness, and 
the horrible carnage and destruction which wopld 
ensue from tlieir employment on a large scale, 
have acted no doubt as a serious deterrent from 
war. But the burdens imposed by this process on 
tlie populations affected must, if prolonged, produce a 
feeling c' unrest and discontent, menacing both to internal 
and external tranquillity. 

Her Majesty’s Government will gladly co-operate in 
the proposed effort to provide a remedy for this evil; and 
if, in any degree, it succeeds, they feel that the Sovereign 
to whose suggestion it is due will have richly earned the 
gratitude of the world at large. 

THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

The following Appeal to the People has been drawn up 
and ordered to be issued by the General Committee of 
the International Crusade of Peace on December 23rd,• 
1898 :— 

“ We appeal to our felIow-citir.*ns, especially to*all those in 
positions of influence and authority, on a subject of the gravest 
importance to our national and social life. 

The Emperor of Russia, by inviting th-: Governments to a 
conference to arrest tho growth of armaments, gives the peoples ' 
an opjiortunity of*which it is their manifest duty to take prompt 
advantage. In the words of John Morley, ‘ Never W'as the 
moment more opportune.’ 

“ By the resolute and zealous co-operation of public opinion 
expressed with no uncertain sound through its recognised 
channels of the press, the pulpit, and the platform, and by the 
votes of representative bodies, me noble initiative of the Emperor 
will be crowned with success, 'and the Peace Conference will 
realise the fruitful results which it is designed to secure. 

“Wc would, therefore, earnestly recommend-that no time 
should be lost in miking the response of the nations manifest, 
audible, and universal by eveiy available constitutional means, 
especially by town and district meetings summoned by the 
mayors or chairmen on requisition of the householders for the 
purpose of passing resolutions(i) In support oC the objects of 
the Rescript; (2) To strengthen Her Majesty’s Ministers in their 
expressed intention of giving energetic and l^rty support to the 
proposals of the Emperor ; (3) To elect representatives to the 
national convention charged with the arrangement of the inler- 
national pilgrim!^ of peace. 

“ We, therefore, earnestly appeal toull our fellow-citizens, act¬ 
ing without party or sectarian bias, to co-operate os speedily as 
possible in the effort no^ being made, to secure such a vigorous 
and comprehensive expression of the will of the people as will 
assure to Her Majesty’s Governmtot the support of the nation in 
realising the earnest desire of the Tsar that * something practical 
sh^ be done.’" 

Signed on behalf of the General Committee by 

, The Bishot London. 
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THE LESSON FOR THE t>AY. * 

.The Emperor said, in substance, to Mr. Stead, in his 
conversation at Livadia :— 

1 look out on the world; I see our civilisation, and I do not 
find it good. I see the nations all engaged in seizing or tryiiH; 
to seize territory that is not yet occupied by any European 
Power. I look at the results. They do not seem to me to be 
good. For the native races, what does Imperial expansion 
mesn ! Too often opium, alcohol, all manner of foul diseases ; 
a great gulf between the governed and those who rule them ; 
cnislpng taxation for the natives, who h.ave to pay lor 
the blessings of ^his civilisation. And for the nations 
who seize, what does it mean ? "A continual increase of suspicion 
and jealopsy and ri\jalry, which kwls them to heap up and still 
to heap up even more and more flei ts and armies, in order that 
they may be able to take part in the scramble for the worhl, 
with this result—that Ihc^Jirmy and the navy swallow up ever 
more and more millions that should be used for the welfare 01 
the people. On tin? top, a few very rich and comfortal)le; 
down below, a great mass of poor people whose condition is 
not very good. Between the few on the top who are well off 
and the cver-increasiiig multiludis of those who arc below there 
is a great gulf fixed. Brooding discontent ripens into socialism, 
and afterwards develops into all kinds of anarchism. No,” he 
s.aid, “I do not find it good.” 

And why do we do it? Why do we do it? We have at 
the present moment arrived at this pitch. We have put all our 
able-bodie<i marihood into the army in such numbers that we 
cannot mobilize the whole of our troop in any European 
country without dislocating the whole fabric of society. War is 
becoming so expensive tlmt no State can stand the strain of a 
protract^ war without having to look bankruptcy in the face. 
We are perfecting our modern wtxipims of destruction to such an 
extent that the mortality among the officers will be so great 
that wiien the Wiir is ovit the pillars of the .Stale will have 
perished. 

Hence, as modirn war uitails, first, the disorganisation of the 
whole fabric of civil society, sccoiully, the bankruptcy of tht 
treasury, and thirdly, the killing out of the leailing and direct¬ 
ing cliicfs of society, he could sec nothing before us as the 
result even of a victorious war beyoml a terrible heritage ol 
revolutionary anarchy. 

THE ONE HOPE OF t,ORU .SALISBURY. 

Speaking at the Mansion House on November 9lh, 
1897, the Marquis of Salisbury, after referring to the 
ever-increasing competition of the nationi in armaments, 
said :— 

The one hope that we have to prevent this competition from 
ending in a terrible effort of mutual destruction—which will be 

l.rtal to Christian civilisation - -the one hope that we have is that 
the Powers may gradually be brought together to act together 
in a friendly spirit on all subjects *of difference that may arise, 
until at last they shall be welded together in some International 
(Constitution which shall give to the world, as the result of their 
great strength, a long spell of unfettered commerce, prosperous 
trade, and continued peace. 

THE APPEAL "10 THE INDIVinUAL. 

What is the demand which is addressed to the nations ? 
It is, in brief, |his: that for the next three months we should 
work for peace with the same energy, the same desperate 
earnestness, that an army displays in war. The appeal 
that was made at St. James’s Hall on the declaration of 
the Crusade was at leasft explicit:— 

I shall ask you each and all to make a solemn vow unto the 
I^rd and to your frllow-mcn that from this day until the end of 
March you will enlist as soldiers in this Campaign of Peace, the 
Holy War against war, in the same spjrit and with the same 
earnestn^ that you would aid in defending your country against 
an invading foe. I shall ask you to give Crusade of Peace 
inrecedrace in your thoughts, in your words, in your actions, 
ever all other TOlitical, social, or religious questions, over your 


business and over your pleasures, for it is a matter of life and 
death, of salvation or damnation to the nations. 1 want your 
lime, I want your energies, I want your money, I want your life 
—for three months. That, and nothing else thfcn that, is what 
1 am asking. 

THE BADGE OF THE. CRUSADE. 

The four-pointed star with the cros^ in the centre 
of the circle, like the Star of Dawn, recalls Carlyle’s 
verse : - 

Behold, has been dawning another blue day, 

< )h, say wilt thou let it slip hceilh ss away ? 

(tut of eternity this ivw day is barn, 

, Into eternity at uigbl’will return. 

He that laketh not his cross and followeth after Me is not 
worthy of Me. .M.allhew x. j8. 

THE BENEDICTION OF THE POPE. 

Cardinal Ranipolla, the Secretary of State of the 
Holy See, writes thus to the promoters of the Crusade : - 

The Cnisatle in favour of Peace which you are carrying on it, 
ertainly worthy of all praise, for the conservation of Peace 
is the highest aim to which humanity can aspire. 

There can therefore be no doubt that the H oly See, in accord¬ 
ance with its ancient traditions, has no belter wish than to see 
all nations fraternally united by the bonds of Peace, and to sec 
the dominion of justice re-established over international rela¬ 
tions. 

Towards this aim the Holy Sec will effectively co-operate with 
y..'U. Meanwhile, every ni.an of honest mind aiul every true* 
lover of progress cannot but formulate the ardent wish that our 
century, which has bei-n so prolific in the mullipljcation ami 
improvement of weapons of war,«sh< uld at its c’mse b(^jueath 
some noble memorial of itself which may earn for it the gralitudi- 
of humanity, by discovering a method by which, in the inevit¬ 
able conflicts of nations, the voice of reason may make ilsell 
most easily heard. 

THE BLES.SIX(: OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 

“May the whole Church in Christ unite in pr.ayer that Cod 
will crown the <.fVorl with success : jirayer moves the Hand which 
moves the worhl.” 

THE WORD OF JOHN MORI.F.V. 

It is lime that something should be done to strengthen their 
hands in resolute and zealous co-operation with other rulers ami 
statesmen in the ever-bksscd cause of peace. Never was the 
moment more opportune for rousing the judgment and feelings 
of civilised men against these competitive ami ever-swelling 
armaments which load the taxpayer, dislocate industry, waste 
capital, and in continental Europe scourge the family 
and the home. Economic policy commends reduction, tor 
militarism impoverishes States. .Social order commends it, for 
militarism, in swallowing up resourcts that ought to go to 
the elevation and contentment of the people, engenders the 
whole dark progeny of continental .\narcliisni. Humanity 
commends it. 

These things arc well known to all the rulers and nations of 
the world. They stand numbed. What is wanted is will to act 
upon the Know ledge, anil .state.s,iiaiiship to find a better way. 1 
exjiect that your inecliiig will cfieclively s.ir the minds and 
hearts of multitudes of our countrymen in this lo.'Ucst of all 
huma ' causes. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

T Volunteer foi»Three Moutlis’ Service in the cause of Peace., 
and undertake, to 

1. Contribute is. to the Crusade Fund. 

2. Recruit two additional Volunteers. 

3. Obtain Signatures to the International Memorial. 

4. Attend (leneral Musters of Volunteers in the District. 

5. (Optional) To wear the Badge of the Crusade. 

Signature.;. 

Address . 





liEADlHG nt^TlCbES 

ON THE PEACE CRUSADE. 

Ode to the Tsar. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for Janui^, EUza^th Stuart 
Phelps breaks forth i&to a “Salutation to Nicholas 11 ., 
1898.* She begins :— 

Salute the soul that dares, though royal born, 

Become knight errant of the hope forlorn ; 

' '^Disdain the sneer that cuHs the curving lip, ^ 

Aitest a world’s doubt by the sceptre tip. . . . 

AU souls highborn salute the soul that dares. . . 

Then the poet summons up the •Bast array of the 
slaughtered, the fell crop of ^eath on me battleneld, and 
the yet vaster array of widows and orphans. These present 
their suit: “ Man’s is the crime ; we arraign him. God’s 
is the bar; we wait.” The ode closes with these lines 

Compassionate of soul! Fused from -an iron race, 

Elect pf heaven and thine own heart, sustain the case. 

Peace,' conquering, warred with war within thy regal veins; 

The bounding artery of mercy stroi^ remains. 

Be blest 1 For grateful tears of living and of dead 

Shall melt and mist into a rainbow round thy head.’l 
‘ Cro'wa bf the Komanofis on coldl-r brow's has shone ; 

But tMs, of aill thy House, thou proudly wcar’st alone. 

Professor Lawrence’s View, 

Mf. TNJ. Lawrence, J'rofessor of International Law' 
tn" Downing College, Cambridge, contributes a very 
thoughtful study of the Tsar’s Rescript to the Inter¬ 
national JonrncU of Ethics for January. 11 c urges 
that— • 

those who, like the author, avowedly approach the subject from 
a Christian point of view, may be content to say that the over¬ 
grown armaments of modern Europe are in themselves a nega¬ 
tion of Chdstiaii principles, and any proposal to abate them or 
prevent their’ forther increase should receive the whole-hearted 
support of Christian people. 

He argues that the ethical value of the Tsar’s proposals 
must be ranked very high ;— 

If they can be carried out they will relieve civilised humanity 
of some portion of a burden which Is rapidly becoming too 
heavy for its strength. They make for peace, and th<*y tend to 
abate ‘that spirit m militarism which is dangerous to morality 
and liberty. And all these things will . 1 /e done without dislo¬ 
cating industry, weakening patriotism, or destroying the robustcr 
virtues.. 'It follows, therefore, that diey arc to be welcomed as 
far as they are ptaWiCwle. 

HOW 01^ AGE PENSIONS MIGHT BE ESTABLISHED. 

Discussing /difficulties involved, the writer points 

out '■ ' ^ 

Thuu^ total on’T^tial disarmament is scarcely within the 
tjoimds of ix«dbil4yt «i agreement to proceed no further with 
the mad competition of. warlike preparations, which is ruining 
the nations without increasing their security or i«riously altering 
their relative, portions, stands (m ■a Sfery different footing. 
There -would be no need to solv^ a host of knotty problems 
before it could be made; and, when it wiiA<ina 4 e, some machinery 
for securing that it was honesty kept ougfo sot to be beyond the 
wit of man to ^^evise. It has SimgeStAl that the relieC 
., ^n^ by sveh a pact would be small; ^t the facts of recmit 
history s^w that the reverse is nearer the truth- In the finanrial 
" iyear 1893-94. Great Britain spent more than ffifrty-thrw nnlhon 
pounds on her army and na-vy. In the ftnutdid 
^ Barffimsent has voted close upon for^-tfaiifoiiailn^.' ^Tne 
ffifletence of tenj^ions between tte two wans wdnU-bllve been 
aMficfoattbcMsffiishasysteraofola-tgepi^otis. ’ ’ ' 
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HOW TO KEEP THE COMPACT IN FORCE. 

■ But probably the molt important passage in the article 
is in answer to the objection that for the carrying out of 
the ^reement to check increase of armaments, though 
it might be made, there could be no security given 

The olriection is a real one. A dishonest Government 'might 
be able for a time to conceal forbidden preparations, especially 
in countries where there were no Parliaments and no real 
freedom of the press. But might not such dangers be averted 
by the establishment of a commission .with power to visit all 
establishments and obtain the truth by personal inquiry ? Such 
.1 commission .should be composed 'of representatives of small 
and neutralised Powers which could not J)e suspected of designs 
to e-ter the race for empire. It should have an office in 
.Swij/erlaiul, and should be charged with die duty of issuing 
an annual report certifying that the agreement to abstain 
from further armaments had been loyally kept. Any State 
which deemed that a neighbour was guilty of some infrac¬ 
tion of the bond should have the right of presenting a com¬ 
plaint to the commission. The commissioners would then 
inquire, aiid report their finding to all Uie Powers. Should -< 
they deckle, either on their own initiative or on compkiint fre.m 
an aggrieved Government, that a breach of the agreement had 
been committed, the peccant State should be called uiion to 
reduce its forces to the stqiulated level. In the event of a 
refusal, other .States should be authorised to compel subipission. 
Self-interest would probably cause a considerable number of 
them to take action, and the desired result would generally be 
obtained by .a mere show of overwhelming force. In other 
cases the struggle would be short and decisive. 

The writer insists in conclusion :— 

The success or failure of ih Tsar’s scheme depends upon the 
amount of enlightened sentiment that can be rallied in its 
support. Without being unduly despondent on the one hand 
or foolishly sanguine on the other, we may wish tlic young 
ruler of Russia “ God-speed ” in his difficult imdettaking. 

Blackwood. 

The “ Looker-on ” in Blackwood discusses the Russian 
peace proposals in the spirit of “ superior chaff” which 
«ie National makes fun of. He insists.” that after inquiry, 
as before, the motives of the Tsar’s proposal may be 
suspected with priqiriety,” and goes on to susilect them 
accordingly. But the writer does not content himself 
with mere negative criticism. He has a positive sugge.s- 
tion to make :— 

Yet the Tsar might do more for peace than any potentate on 
earth, could he turn his mind in another direction. He might 
make a . new map of his enormous dominions, including 
Manchuria, itself large enough, fertile enough, rich and populous 
enough, to form a little kingdom. And, map in hand, he might 
proclaim that, in return for apled|B of non-interference; with any 
jimt of his possesrions, or wim thalr government ih miy shape, 
he would bind himself ih similar engagements to^ the. world—- 
seeking, no extension of territory or dominion twenty years. 
Nothing that he- cap invent would dr half as iii 4 & fdtf p^e us 
that, if truly, meant. We know of two grearhnd powerful 
communitiei, at the least, who would listen glrmly to such anoffer; 
while as for Russia herself, it is certain that pU the resources and 
enermbi of her Government, folfy employed for twenty years, 
CQup%Qt over-impnrreher v^ estate. But-We need not look' 
for such a Russian peace profweol as font. . ' 1 

' The National., 

The editdir of the NaMonat R^itw rematks dn his 
elmmique . 

Amod aU this taimoU of iAtemsti^nal jifoloudes, iriralries, 
asgRies, and complications, the voice of the peepemato sounds 

• ■ ' • f 
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odrtly. The Tsar's proi^osal for a Confeieawe to considsr the 
limitation and rodMCtion, of armaments continues to be thc^, 
subject of die wildest eulogy, and not much more sober ridicule. 
Mr. Stead, and bis “crusaders” are pervading the country, 
vulgarising' tire movement bjr absurd perversions and hysterical, 
exaggeratmns. In their excitement some,of the “crusaders” 
talk,-as if to “strengthen 'the hands” of the Tsar, by 
uttering eloquent latitudes on English platforms, were likely 
to bamsh war from the earth for ever; and a.s if the T.sar 
hims«lf, instead of being a jsensibk young ruler, anxious *t once 
to do an excellent Stroke of business for his own Empire, and, 
perhaps, something for the world at .large, were a crowned 
saint and hero. . . « 

As against the Crusaders, som.; of the astute sceptics of the 
daily PresiSi continue rfo repeat, every few flays, that the I'eace 
^ Rescript was only the result of a deep-laid plan to get Russia 
out ot a difficulty, and, perhaps,' to get England into one. 
Whatever truth there may be in this view of the maRer, or at 
gny rate in one part of it, there is no occasion to keep reiterating 
it, ns though thee weif nothing else in the Tsar’s proposals. . . 
Yet, though the Tsar may have got on the wrong tines in his 
details, the underlying idea is by no means absurd or even 
impracticable. ... Universal p:?aee will be as far off ns ever, 
after the Tsar’s Conference, .and uuivi-rsal disarmament no n<-‘arer. 
Hut a serious consideration of (lie possibility of revising the rules 
and conditions of warfare is really called for, and there is no 
reason why thk discussion of this subject should not produce 
si'me practical and very bemficial results. 

A Crusadf, Mokk Nekdei). 

The Magasme thinks that from the 

])oint of view— 

of Great Hritain’s true interests, surely the suppression of 
such serious national calamities as the late strikes in the 
Engineering and Coal trades are far more worthy of a crusade 
than the Utopian dream fif ])eace enforced by general agree¬ 
ment, which will never be rciilistsl so long as human nature is 
human nature. Though they <U) honour to the he.nrt and miinl 
of their august author, the “ 1 )isann:uneiit ” ])ro))osals will not 
d» away with the truth of the oUl Roman adage. Si rh parent^ 
para beitum. 

, Wak De.siraki,e. 

Mr. Edward Malkwick, in the Nnc Century Reuiew, 
argues to show tha^ the abolition of war is not only im¬ 
possible, but it is not desirable. War must be regarded 
as part of those vast operations which Natyrc ceaselessly 
carries on in the developing and shaping of the universe. 
Her great purptise is the fostering of strength, not 
physical strength alone, but the combination of moral, 
intellectual, and physical strength. Nations, to live, must 
work ; to prosper, must trade ; to keep their prosperity, 
must be able and willing to 'fight. Strife must mark tjie 
development of the future as of the past. 

“War the Supreme Test of Vai.ue.’’ 

Mr. H. F* Wyatt follows in the same strain in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, He sets up “ War as the Supreme Test 
of National Value.” War, he declares, is simply a phase 
in that tremendous and ceaseless process of competition 
which prevails alike on sea and land 
_ Unless the vigorous nation or race can continue, as throughout 
history, to expand and grow stronger at the expense of the 
decaying nation ot race, the fundamental condition of human 
. advance will not be .falfilled#\and a state of stagnancy, ending in 
1 social death, will be substituted for a state of progress. 

Tlw only means, revealed to us by past experience, whereby 
the vi||prous people luts 'supplanted the weaker, has been war, 
"Wdiich change and movement must have ceased. 

Chani^. and movement, the growth of those who use their 
oppoituiitfiea.'St the expense of those who abuse them, are as 
'Cs^^l now and in succeedii^ times as in the past. 

It is/oir the odyocates of muversal peac^ to snow whether by 
- ■ 
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any and what mathod decaying naiion-s and states can be 
persuaded to abandon their territories, pdksesaotis, and privi¬ 
leges, without fighting for them. ji 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wyatt admits that there are potent 
agencies at work which make for an “ ultimate and far- 
off unity ” amongst men, when mankind will have been 
welded into one homogeneous whole,'and the causes of 
conflict will have been removed. “ But for u^” he says, 
“ the striving dwellers in a vigorou#:and moving present, 
such speculations • can have after all but an aoMlemic 
interest.'’ . ■ . 

Sir Henry Howorth. 

• But the cream of all the criticisms on the Peace 
'Cmsude is to be found in Sir Henry Howolth’s “ Plain 
VVords about the 'I'sar’s New Gospel of Peace ” in the 
Nineteenth c entury. He declares that the new agitation 
suggests an opcra.bouffe on a grand scale, and he speaks 
of It as a pantomime. After referring to “hysterical 
people and by.sterical movements,” to “ effeminate agita¬ 
tions,” to “gush and sentiment,” he goes on ;— 

We.are at this nioiiieiit threatened with .a new epidemic of 
this kind in which the man-woman or the wt man-man is very 
iiiueh to the front, and which is being genetalled by certain 
well-known masters in the art of advertising pretentious forms of 
sham philanlliropy, while their du^K-s coniSst in the main of 
estimable and amiable |■)eoJ)le who spend most of their lives in 
praying not for their own sins but for tlic sins of other people, and 
in weeping over a world so much worse in every way than that 
in which they themselves live. It is, perhaps, well that some 
cold water from somewhere .should be poured upon this new 
form of sentimental absurdity befor^the tcmix-raturegUs too hot 
for control. It will at least ssive us from ridicule at Uie hands 
of our neighbours presently, 'i’he occasion of the ne^ campaign 
or paiUoniime, whichever is thought the most appropriate term, 
is tlie recent invitation by the Russian Emperor to a general 
rubbing of nos's and exchange of fine sentiments on the .subject 
of peace and goodwill among men. 

He giants that wcliavc to do with a genuine, if crude, 
impulse of a \ oung and generous sovereign; but autociat 
though he be, he has less initiative of government than 
I’rcsidcnt McKinley. In Russia the bureaucracy rules, 
and its wishes and intentions the Tsar has entirely 
misinterpreted. The writer then passes in review the 
various augmentations and improvements of armaments 
now going foivvard in Russia, Germany, Austria, France, 
and the United States, and declares :— 

Evi'rywhere, therefore, there is a movement in the direction 
of increased nimamcnts .at the veiy time when evcrylwdy is 
belauding the Tsar’s Rcscrijit and rei>lying in .sympatlictic 
terms to his invitation. . . . As a witty Irish jucige said tome 
a few days ago, “ It is vciy much like a perfervid teetotol 
ehninnau addressing a dinner of the T,cogue, while the 
waiters are eng.iged in filling every man’s glass up willi 
whisky.” 

It will thus be seen that the main part of Sir Henry’s 
article is a triumphant deinonstr.'ition that because* the 
night is at its darkest, the morning will never come. He 
goes OP to rehearse the more palpably obvious difficulties 
which attend the realisation of the Tsar’s ideals. He 
concludes by saying 

The trouble is that all this bastard enthusiasm among a very 
limited and very largely senseless class in this country may be 
mistaken by NichoJiis the Third.(w), as a similar movement was 
mistaken by Nicholas the First, tor the voice of the English 

people and of rcspoiudble^ English statesmen.The only 

thing to guard against is that august .foreigners ^ould not 
mistake our real puriwse because we have so many Ingenuous 
people amoi^ us. ‘/*//« apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vutgi 
opinio,' said a wiser man than most of us. 
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SCBEtlES OF LIBERAt BEC 6 NSTSD 6 TI 0 N. 

(i) Drop HOMti Rule. 

ThE Fortnightly, which created so great a sensation 
in January 6y dubbing Lord Rosebery “the Disraeli of 
Liberalisnj,” follows it up with a paper—also unsigned— 
'in the February number entitled “ Educating the Liberals: 
Lord Rosebe^ and Home Rule.” The two papers are 
linked by the remark : “ The Educator of his Party has’ 
not only educated itfforward to a degree of idealism in 
Imp^ai questions ; he has educated* it back towards a 
sober realism upon the Irish question.” The principal 
contention of the writer this month is thus oracularly 
stated ■ 

Liberalism may remain, more or less, a party of Home 
Rulers. It*'cannot remain a Home Rule party. That is their 
formula, and its adoption is the principal condition of Liberal 
/econstruction under Lord Rosebery. 

As most distinctive of Lord Rosebery’s policy the 
writer quotes his utterances on the necessity of converting 
the “ predominant partner,” and the possibility of settling 
Home Rule by an agreement between both parties. 

“no mandate for it.” 

The situation is diagnosed in the following determined 
sentences :— 

The liberal Pasty merely needs to recover the use of its con¬ 
victions and the tree direction of its force. Sisyphus must 
escape from his fate before he can turn his energies to any useJul 
employment. What the Liberal Party requires is not a man. 
The best available is already marked out. It is not even a 
majority. That was useless before, and, by itself, would be 
usai^ agmn. It is a mandate. But there is no mandate for 
Home RuK. There nevei” can be and tht re never will be a 
party mandate for Hume Rule. Hune Rule will only be 
possible if events shall again conspire at some indefinitely future 
perioddo create a situation which must he dealt with by general 
consent. Nothing more can be done for Home Rule by party 
effort, and it only remains for the Liberal Party to decline 
responsibility for the impossible. That these are the secret, 
where they are not the avowed, sentiments of the libiural mind ‘ 
there am be no doubt. _ It is not merely his particlpatiou in 
these ideas, but bis anticipation of them which makes Lord 
Rosebery the necessary Liberal leader. Jxird Rosebery is the 
only Liberal leader whose record has bean sulliciently consistent 
and moderate, and whose present pasitiun is sufficiently 
authoritative and free, to enable him to lead his party out of the 
house of bondage and into the living iir of living issues. lAird 
Rosebery represents not alone the only practicable foreign 
policy, but the only practicable Irish policy of the Liberal Party. 
“not a principle of LI'jERAI.ISM.” 

Lord Rosebery, the writer argues, “ permanently repre¬ 
sents Mr.. Glaastouie’s original, more disengaged and 
more sagacious purposes.” But, instead of allowing 
Home Rule to' drift towards a settlement by consent, 
Mr. GiMstone took the premature plunge in order to 
pre*. ent'%r. Parnell holding the balance of power in the 
House of Commons. Says the writer 
Home l^ule was not a principle of Liberalism —it was an 
interruption of Liberalism. It had no more to do with 
Liberalism, as Liberalism, than had vaccination. The identifi¬ 
cation of Liberalism as a parly syUtm with Home Rule has 
not been of (^vantage. It bas'left Home Rule a considerably 
more remote issue than it was after the Qeneroi Election of 
1885; and it has revived the House of Lords. 

“jhe^eferee of the party‘System.” 

The wnter, whoever he is, has not mwely the power of 
putting his case most forcibly, but of giving nicknames 
wliich will stick ;— 

Mr. Gladstone had a moinent of detachment. Lo«d Rosebery 
tu moK than any other figure in public life possesses the ve^ 
/.fscnhy of detachment. Chronic detachment migM 1 « defined 
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as hk political complaint. The Public Orator of the Empire is 
the referee of ih^ Parly system. His famous sp.'ech upon the 
second ‘reding of the last Home Rule Bill was the speech of a 
referee giving his reasons plcud. ... It is difficult to read I.ord 
Rosebery’s speeches without coming to the conclusion that the 
ex-Premier,' who has a remarkable quality of silent obdura,cy 
under all his apparent amenability to pressure, has never ceased 
to regret that the Liberal Party took up Hniie Rule precipi¬ 
tately and single-handed. . . . This is not to say that Lord 
Rosebery is not a 'sincere Home Ruler. On the contrarj', he 
shared the opinions of the Liberals as gcmiincly ns he lias shared 
the feelings of the Unionists. 

The whole bent of Lord Ro.sebery^ wislics, the writer 
avers, bas “ always been to arrive at a common denomi¬ 
nator with the Unionist Party upon tfie Irish question.’’ ^ 
dlssolve the i.iueral-nationallst alliance ! 

The writer presses, therefore, for a dissolution of the 
alliance between Liberals and Irish,Nationalists ;— 

The obvious solution is the anticipation of an abusive and 
scandah.iis rupture by a quiet and timely agreement to ]>urt. 
What has made many Liberals shrink from this sequel is 
the habitual thought ol offensive repudiation on one side and 
furious recrimination on the other. There need be nothing of 
the kind. If the T.iberal-Nationalist alliance can be shown to 
be hopelessly imixitoit for its purpose, and ^ confusing and 
demoralising influence on every party in the State, there is no 
reuse, why both partners to the connection should not be 
equally willing to look for their mutual relief and advantage in 
a separation by consent. 

1899 is not as 1886 : 

Home Rule was forced forward in i886, politics were con¬ 
vulsed and the Liberal I'arty shattered upon the plea of urgency. 
Ireland had been in a stale of civil war ; the House of Commons 
was disorganised and demoralised ; the Ccnstilntion seemeil 
bre.ught to a deadlock. In all these things the dcsiicralc 
emergency has wholly disappeared. Heme Rule is no longiv 
urgent. Home Rule can wait. Hi me Rule must wail. 

IF I MONISM FAILS. 

With the substantial settlement of the land question, with tlie, 
establishment of a system of local governmcul^as complete as 
that in Great Britain, the ascendency, social and political alike, 
of the English garrison in Ireland has been destroyed, and Irish¬ 
men enjoy fer the first time a practical 'eciuality of citiisenshlp 
with the inhabitants of ivcry other portion of the realm. If, 
despite these tilings, the Iri.sh question should ever again thrust 
itself upon Parliament in anything like the old form of obsession, 
the Unionist policy would be exhausted : some fenn of Home 
Rule would appear as the only alternative; and some form of 
Home Rule would be adopted. But that consummation must 
be develoiied, if at all, from Ireland itself. The eflbrts of the 
l.iberal Parly can do nothing towards it. 

THF. INTERLST OF THE IRISH PARTY. 

The statisman-like objective of the Irish Members cannot ber 
the futile farce of compelling the introduction of Home Rule 
Bills which cannot pass, and are but valuable fqdder for the 
Unionist Party and the 11 c use of l.ords. It is to the interest of the 
Iri^ Members to re-create the parliamentary siluation which 
forced Home Rule to the front, by re-establishing the English 
parties in a condition of equilibrium; to release the Liberal 
Party from the obligation to pad round the mill horse track in 
order that the st'ones may grind wind ; and to leave 'Liberalism 
to take a purely liberal course until it regoms its hold upon the 
predominant partner. The aim 'of the Irish Parly must be to 
leave the Englirii Parties for a period to get to work upon their 
own business; to back the weaker, and tq pky the waiting 
game. Their necessity is a rigid distinction between ends and 
tacQcs. 9 * 

THE POLICY FOR THE LIBERALS. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter;— ‘ 

The policy of Ixird Rosebery, and of Liberalism resuming the 
natural current of its life, must be to abandon the nnutterably 
fiitile attempt to achieve Home Rule by pa.p.j effort, and to 
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postpons jprther sUips until the muineiitt whenever t^at may 1^, 
of such a development of events as in showing that (here is still 
an Irish question to aettle, would effect at last a^ettlement by 
consent 7 . . . Lord Rosebery does not see why even Home 
Rule&Ottld not becompromiW upon the model-of the Coal 
StUke Conference; and if the referee of democracy cherishes any 
most secret ambitioni it is perhaps that he may one day preside 
over a meeting of parties for the final Irish settlement by 
consent. 

The writer does not try to explain how Lord Rosebep' 
is t& be at once the leader of one of the two parties in 
the State and Art-eferee between them. To be captain 
' of a competing team and at the same time umpire is a 
combination scarcely possible in sport: is it possible in 
• politics? 

- (a) Drop Local Ve'po. 

Mr. Frederick Dolman writes in the Fortnightly o^i 
“The Ljberal Partjfand Local Veto.” He accepts the 
conclusion that Local Veto was the chief cause of the 
Liberal rout at the polls. 

REJECTED BY THE PEOPLIC. 

The measure having been thus rejected by the electors 
for whose benefit it was intended, and by whom it would, 
if passed, have had to be put in force, “ there can be,” 
the writer argues, “ no question about a breach of faith 
or the betrayal of h cause if the Liberal Party decides to 
abandon its advocacy of the Local Veto as a» article of 
the Party creed. It will still be true to the cause of 
licensing reform, having recognised, however, that local 
prohibition is impracticable because of the hostility of 
the people themselves.” Mr. Dolman reviews the historj- 
of the question, to show that Liberal opinion had developed 
in the direction not of local veto, but of local option and 
local control, until Sir William Harcourt wa-i copvcrtcd 
to the principle of the long discarded I’ermissivc Bill. 
The time has come, in Mr. Dolman’s judgment, to resume 
the interrupted evolution. 

TRIED ^ND DISCREDITED IN THE COlXlNlKS. 

His second argument is that “the recent working of 
local veto laws in British communities only confirms the 
disbelief many of us have always felt in the practical 
value of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill.” The Canadian 
Temperance Act passed in 1876, “whicli gives a local 
veto by a bare majority, and, therefore, is the easier to 
enforce, is to-day, after-twenty years of agitation, practi¬ 
cally a dead letter in four provinces—and those the most 
populolis—out of the seven that constitute the Dominion. 
Altogether, it was in force in 1894 in only twenty-nine 
places, and this number did not include any town of 
15,000 inhabitants.” In New Zealand, too, a Local Veto 
Bill was passed, enabling the veto to be carried by a 
three-fifths majority of the votes recorded :— * 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act, a poll has been 
twice taken all over the Colony. At the first poll, in March, 
1894, the veto was carri^ in only one district out of sixty-six; 
on the second occasion, in December, 1896, after less than three 
years experience of prohibition, even this one district failed to 
confirm its decision. At the last poll in only four districts 
wuld even a bare majority be obtained for the veto, although in 
New Zealand—it is to be renumbered—nearly half the voters 
... In fact, the msaserc to which all good Liberals 
in England are asked to swear allegiance is one which, as a 
r^edy for the social evil that alone can juslify it, is already 
discredKd in the eyes of Canadian and New Zealand Ltb^^ls. 

“REFORM, NOT SUPPRESSION.” 

Mr. Dolman is fiir from wishing to drop the Temperance 
question 

8 ome definite proposab will, after due consideration by the 
party as a whole, Shave to take the place of Local Veto. A 


plan for the'n’/t>rm, not lHc^su/j»rcfsion gf-.UutUceaUt^ system, 
which should aim at the reduction of Uie'nuii]yher of public- 
houses everywhere, not their abolition in Sjew ateormal places, 
might without much difficulty be formulated in ?accordance with 
the principles that, as I have shown, actuated the Liberal 
until very recent years. Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., spoke with** 
truth, I think, when he said ; “ I think the only successful way 
towMrds licensing reform will be to lay down at the outset a- 
few broad principles on which men who are in earnest in all 
quarters of ilie House are agreed.” . * 

Sundry Views. 

Mr. C. A. Healy, in the tVino Century Review, reports 
the opinions of Sir Edward Russell, the Rev. C. F. Aked, 
and Mr. John Edwards, Sir Edward Russell considers 
Lord Rosebery the best possible leader, and maintains 
that his foreign policy has regained for him all ihe 
support he lost. He would put revision of general taxa¬ 
tion, improvement in the Registration Laws, a Church 
Discipline Bill, and Home Rule in the front rank of the 
Liberal programme. Mr. Aked thinks that the greater 
number of Nonconformists distrust Lord Rosebery, and 
feels that the next ten years have no hope for us, so far 
as the Liberal Party is concerned. Mr. Edwards, as a. 
.Soci.'ilist, declares that the work of the Liberal Party is 
ended, and that Liberalism is a dying force. The Socialist 
Party is small, but growing. 

“ J. C. H.,” in the same magazine, argues that the land 
laws and the incidence of taxation are the two questions 
that must claim the attention of Liberals. 


The “Review of Reviews” Idea in Philosophy. 

Professor I). G. Ritchie contributes to Afinei for 
January a suggestive and readable paper on “ Philosophy, 
the Study of Philosophfcrs.” It is a development of 
Hegel’s valuation of the histoiy of philosophy as an 
integral part of philosophy itself. It closes with a plea 
for the application to thi study of philosophy of what 
may be called the Review of Reviews principle 

There is a sentence of Hegel’s which even hiS most adverse 
critics may approve. “There are periods,” he says, “with 
regard to which it is to be wished that others had read the 
works of the philosophers and provided us with extracts.” 
It is a suggestion that may be applied even to large parts of 
Hegel’s own works and to most of what was produced by his 
contemixiraries. Co-operation can certainly in this way be 
applied in pliiloso]}hy, so far ns it means a study of philosophers. 
.V.nd this is a matter in which, if I may say so, I think a society 
such as this and the philosophical journals which arc a compara¬ 
tively new feature in the English-speaking world may do great 
service to all students of philosojihy. Whoever has made a 
minute study of any particular philosopher or of any particular 
philosophical book would put his results in such a shape as to 
save others from the drudgery he has himself gone through, and 
in such a shape as to form a trustworthy source of information 
for others. It is one of the saddest things to see laborious 
research largely wasted through ibc results not b^g pul in a 
convenient and accessible form. 


“ Famous Bachtlors ” is the seductive subject which 
Mrs. Sarah Tooley,of exhaustless ingenuity, brings before 
the fair readei-s of the February Woman at Home. She 
passes in array Lord Kitchener, Mr. Cecil Rhodes—^both 
“ pronounced misogynists ” -- th6 Pope, Dr. Welldon, 
Canon Duckworth, Canon Ainger, Dr. Horton—^whose 
recent panegyric on marria^ su^ests inquiries to the 
mind of the writer—Lord Jaiaes, Mr. Arthur iBalfoiir, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Anthony Hope, 
and Dr. Jameson. 
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THE ALLEGED ATBOCITIES IN THE SOUDAN. 

^General Gatacre’s Reply. 

A VERY temperaHi,reply against Mr. Bennett’s charges 
is contributed by Amjor-General Sir W. Gatacre to the 
.Contemporary Revim, under the title, “ After the Atbara 
and Os^urmatL” /Other officers having disproved these 
al]egation6..^ilgakm the Soudanese-Egyptian portion of 
the army, he feels it imperative to clear the British 
division itsdf. He emphatically denies having ever 
received or issued orders for the destruction of the 
wounded. He does acknowledge that orders were issued 
suggesting that precautions should be taken against 
treachery when moving against wounded Dervishes. He 
declares that it was well known that Lord Kitchener was 
amdous to increase his fighting strength by taking into 
the ranks of the Egyptian army all able-bodied men who 
fell into his hands. 

AFTER ATBARA. 

He states that after the battle of Atbara, he crossed 
the battle-field, and had the slaughter hinted at by Mr. 
Bennett been going on, he must have seen it. He 
reports that some ten or fifteen days after Atbara, 
hearing of wounded Dervishes in the bush, he sent 
a party of friendlies to bring them in for treatment, 
and adds the interest taken in these wounded prisoners by 
the men’in the British camp was remarkable, and there 
was much good feeling displayed in small gifts of food 
and tobacco. 

# ** AFTEI^ OMnURMAN. 

On the field of Omdurman, he saw nothing of the kind 
alleged f had it taken place, the barbarity would have 
been reported to him :— 

Undoubtedly if wounded Dervishes treacherously shot at our 
men, or endeavoured to use their spears, a British soldier would 
be excused for shooting at his disabled enemy ; in principle it 
would be wrong, but in practice it becomes a necessity. 

There was only one charge made against a British 
soldier, and that was not substantiated, of cruelty in 
Omdurman. The writer grants that “ the Jaalin friendlies 
had good reason to hate the Dervishes, and I have no 
doubt that when they got a chance on the sly of knocking 
a wounded Baggara on the head they would do so.” 

Officers’ servants in camp may have been milty, as 
their characters were not above suspicion, but he adds : 

“ Major-General Maxwell was appointed governor of the 
■ city, and in two instances that I know men who were 
convicted of robbery and murder were promptly shot.” 

THE ROUNDED KINDLY CARED FOR. 

He goes on ;— * 

^ With*regard to the treatment of wounded on' the battle¬ 
field of Omdurman, 1 am aware that Lord Kitchener ordered 
thd inhabhiDts of the town to go out and fetch men lying there 
who v(re unable to come in by themselves, and for days after 
the battle villagers were bringing in wounded on beds or on their 
backs. These .men in some cases were treated by their friends. 
Slatin Pasha collected many in a group of houses nriur the Khalifa’s 
residence, wlule others were placed for safety and treatment in 
the great mosque. The wounded received, medical attendance 
from the Egyptian army doctors and wore on biscuit. With 
the lanction of the Sirdar, a temporary hc^ital for Dervishes 
was adwted near t^he Briti^ camp, but owing to the wounded 
men being ta||cen mrcct into the town their friends and to the 
early movemuit of the British Divisimi down the Nile, this 
hoapiUtl was not used. 

^ FIRING ON A retreating FOE. __ 

Passing to the charge of turnip our guRs on harmless 
inhabitants flying southwards, he grants that— 
tha Kbali&’s, beaten army 'r^ired up the Nile, and, as is usual 
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with Soud^ese, was accompuied by many women belonging to 
the troops. As they moved in. masses up the bank and at some 
distance from it, it was impossible to prevent casualties amongst 
the women, but it was equally impossible to allow large un¬ 
broken bodies of Dervishes to escat^ unmolested because tl^y 
were accompanied by their camp followers ; it is one of those 
necessary consequences which have to be accepted in war. 

One word more. In some journal censure was passed 
on the Sirdar for having given permission to loot the 
granaries at Omdurman ; it apparently was not uadcr- 
stood that this permission was given to the stal ving 
women and children to help themselves from the Khalifa’s 
stores, being grain which was retained by him, for the 
use of his Baggara soldiery. 


* THE BLACK SEA TO BALTIC CANAL. 

In +he internal development of Russia the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is expected to play a great part, but 
this is only one of the gigantic enterprises to which Russia 
is committed. The United Sen'ice Magazine gives the 
following particulars of the project for uniting the Black 
Sea with the Baltic by means of a Ship Canal:— 

The reports and rumours during the last year concerning 
the construction of this proposed great water-way, though very 
conflicung, still lead one to suppose that it is feasible, and has 
been seriously contemplated, even if the work has not proceeded 
very far. The route proposed is from the Gulf of Riga along 
the rivers Duna, Beresina, and Dnieper, to Kherson on the 
Black Sea, and fifteen ports or harbours are to be constructed at 
various places situated along its whole course of 994 miles. The 
channels of the rivers are to be deepened and new cuttings made 
wheae necessary, so as to give a minimum depth of 28 feet of 
water. It is estimated to cost ;f20,000,000 sterling, or about 
;^S,ooo,ooo less than the amount said to be required for cutting 
the Nicaragua Canal, and it will Ukc five years to complete! The 
primary object of this great water-way is to connect tlie naval 
dockyards at Idbau with those at Nicolaieff, and permit of the 
passage of Russian men-of-war from the Black Sen to the Baltic, 
and vice versd, thus neutralising to some extent the closing of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles in time of war. Tlie transit of the canal 
from sea to sea will take six days. On the other hand, there is 
little doubt that such a ship canal, passing through Muscovite 
territory from elld to end, developing a very rich tract of country, 
and bringing sea-borne traffic to the very gates of what have 
hitherto been inland towns, must be of very great advantage to 
Russian trade, and is bound to be a commercial success, while 
the natural features of the country, and a clay soil throtighout 
its whole length, are very favourable to its construction. 
According to a usually reliable authority, it is estimated that 
about one-eighth of the canal only will have to be wholly 
artificial, and that only two locks will be needed. The worst 
difficulties wM arise about the upper portion of the Dnieper, 
where it (lovra through marshy forests, and two hundred miles 
from the mouth of this river there are' a series of nine rapids 
falling one him^ed and seven feet in forty miles. The town of 
Ekaterinoslaff on the Dnieper is one hundred and sixty-one feet 
above sea level, while Alexandrovsk, about fifty miles to the 
south, on the same stream, is only forty-nine feet above. 

wWever the difficulties may be, Russian genius will no 
doubt conquer them, if the work is consdered worth carrying 
throitfh. Tlw accompli^ment of this gigantic Muscovite un- 
will be "one of the great events of the twentieth 
century, and it is to be hoped ^t, in spite of its primarily 
warlike purpose, it will in its ulfitfiate influence upon history 
be a.pea^ul and commercial rather than a stMtegical 
snCc^. 


Prince Kropotkin’s “ Autobiography of a Revolu¬ 
tionist” in the Atlantic Monthly contains a gr^hic 
narrative of the Court at the time of the liberation of the 
serfs in 1861.” * 
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M. DE PRESSENSfe ON THE'‘SITUATION. 

The first article in the Coniemporafy Review is an 
impassioned appeal by Moniieur de Pressens^ for a better 
understanding between Ei^land and France. He had 
hoped that after France had retrieved the blunder of 
Fashoda, magnanimity on one side and regret on the 
other might have led to a new era of mutual goodwill. He 
laments bitterly that such is not the case. 

THE UNITED STATES DRUNK WITH GLORY. 

He declares that everywhere, even in the too rare parts 
of the world, where wc thought Freedom had planted her 
standard, we are looking upon a retrograde movement 
which puts us back some centuries :— 

In the United .States of America wc sec the intoxication of 
the new strong wine of warlike glory carrying a great demo¬ 
cracy off its feet, and raising the threatening spectre of militarism, 
with its fatal attendant, Csesarism, in the background. Under 
the pretext o'" “ manifest destiny ’’ the great Republic of the 
western hemisphere is becoming unfaithful to the principles of 
her founders, to the precedents of her constitutional life, ti> the 
traditions which have made her free, glorious, and prosperous. 
The seiluctions of Imperialism arc drawing the United Stales 
towanls the abyss where all the great democracies of the world 
have found their end. The cant of Anglo-Saxon AllLance, 
of I the brotherhood-in-arms of English-speaking people, is 
serving as a cloak to the nefarious designs of those who want to 
cut in two the grand motto of (Ireat Britain : Itnperium el 
Ubertas, and to make Imperium swallow JJberlas. 

ENGLAND “ INTOXTCATED WITH TOWER.'’ 

In the United Kingdom a similar tendency is at work. 
Everybody secs that the present England is no longer the 
England, I do not say of Cobilen or Bright, but of Pec), 
Russell, Palmerston, Derby, or even Disraeli. A kind of 
intoxication of power has seized the people. Mr. Chamberlain 
has known how to take the flood in time, and to ride the crest 
of the new wave. The Unionist party is disposed to believe 
_that it is to the interest of the privileged clas.ses to nurse the 
"pride of Empire; first, because they govern it and profit by it; 
secondly, and chiefly, because notliing diverts more surely the 
spirit of rcllBrm than the Imperialist madness. It is a curious 
thing, but a fact beyond dispute, that when the masses are on 
the verge of rising in their majesty and asking for their rights, 
the clas-ses have oi.iy to throw into their eyes the powder of 
Imperialism, and to raise the cry of “ The Fatherland in 
danger,” in order to bring them once more, me?k and submissive, 
to their feet. 

THE FRENCH VJKND AND THE F.NGr,I,SH. 

But what I want to insist upon here is that, just as in England 
it is Imperialism—that is to say, the foe of tru.'' democracy, of 
fre^om, and of social progress—which is at the bottom of the 
anti-French agitation, so in France it is Nationalism--that is to 
say, the parly of military and clerical reaction—which is flitting 
with a German alliance and working for a rupture with England. 
Consequent^ on both sides of the Channel and in the whole 
world, Ae fate of Liberalism, or, in other terms, the future of 
civilisation, is absolutely connected with the state of the relations 
of our two countries. 

^ At any time it would have been a crime and a sin to pre- 
opitate the two great Liberal peoples of the world into a 
ftactiicidal war. just now, when the whole of mankind is 
thrMtened everywhere with a dreadful crisis, when parliamentary 
msljtutions are on their trial, when the democracy is hesitating 
wtwero the noble and manly struggles of freedom and the 
aecatful tranquillity of despotism, when we see an offensive 
r^rn of forcM we believed dead, such as militarism and that 
bloojw fonaticiam—anti-Semidsm; when, in England, Im¬ 
perialism ttoeatens to substitute the intoxications of conquest 
and materml o^taion for the noble and proud endeavour of a 
self-govenuM democracy; when, in France, Nationalism and 
brood are perhaps on the eve of strangling freedom, 
or ennmng justice, and inaugurating a new era of false glory 
u *yiF"®y» there would be no (Mtcuse for tliose of ns who 
with then eyes open should dclibei ately contribute to a conflict. 
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“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” . 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling publishes in ATcCluris for 
February a poem entitled “ The White Man’s Burden.” 
It is an international document W the first order of 
importance. It is a direct appeal tq the United States to 
take up the policy of Expansion. It pqts the matter oii 
the highest and most unselfish grounds. The poet has 
idealised and transfigured Imperialism. He has shown 
its essence to be not lordship, but service. We edn recall 
no nobler setting forth of the intrinsic ministry of 
empire. The whole presentation is steeped in the. 
spirit of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice. It will 
be strange if these seven stanzas do not prove more 
than a match for all the millions and all the eloquence 
of anti-E-vpansionists like Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Br>'an. 
The poet has taken sure aim, and it is in the conscience 
of the American people that his boll will lodge. Empire 
over the undeveloped peoples is “the White Man’s 
Burden.” This is the burden Mr. Kipling bids our 
kin take up. lie bids them send forth the pick 
of their sons, that in the exile of remote provinces 
they may supply the wants of the conquered races, and 
train “ the sullen iieoplcs half devil and half child.” 
He bids them learn the lesson of unostentatious ser¬ 
vice, of frank iinthrcatcning intercourse, and of untiring 
altruism. Police-wars, campaigns against famine, the 
battle with pestilence, and ,with ancient • Sloth and 
stupidity—these are the arduous duties to which he invites 
American energies. He offers only the old reward, the 
hatred and censure and misunderstanding of the people.^ 
you try' to benefit ; but he reminds them of the solemn 
fact that their conduct decides the judgment which the 
subject races will form of the white man’s religion and 
civilisation. By this master-stroke Mr. Kipling has 
divested the Imperial vocation of the false tinsel and 
flitter with which it is too often associated, and reveals 
It in its naked austerity as a hard and thankless task 
performed under constraint of conscience and of God. 

Russian and American Sensitiveness. 

The Russians, declares the world-cyclist, Mr. J. I-. 
Fn-iscr, in a recent number of the Contemporary, were 
a revelation to him of uijcxpected characteristics":— 

What im]>rc.ssc(l me most about the educated Muscovite, 
however, w.is Ids extreme nervousness. He is conscious that 
his country has lagged licliind W'estern nations ; he is also con¬ 
scious fhat it lias been going forward this last decade by le.ips 
and by bounds ; he wants to know what you think of him and 
Ids country. The only other people I know who are so 
sensitive to criticism are tne Americans. Both Russians and 
Americans have a childlike glee if you praise them. If you 
dispraise them their first thought is that you are insular and 
unappreciative, anti then they show an inclination to sit down 
and ci / with vexation, not because they are not proud of theii 
country, but simply because they are super-sensitive. Time 
and lime ^ain I,was struck with this similarity in these two 
otherwise most dis-similar nations. They are like two big, ovei - 
grown boys, confcious of their strength, intuitively feeling Ihej 
are awkward, and knowing that their awkwardness gives room 
for unwelcome criticism. 

The Japanese have not favourably impressed the 
traveller. Civilisation is only “ a new bib, not a character¬ 
istic.” The war has made their conceit unbearable. 
“ Lying and deceit have become part of the Japanese 
ch.aiactcr.” The Chinaman, whose word is a-s good as 
his bond, holds the place of trust in lai'gc Japanese firii's. 
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MR. CARNEGIE AGAINST EXPANSION. 

“Americanism r'crsus Imperialism” is the title of 
the paper in which Mr. Andrew Carnegie delivers‘his soul 
in tne North American Rei’iew for January. He treats 
only one phase of the peril to the Republic which he 
discerns in the prospect of her possessions in the Far 
East—the dangCTS of war and the rumours of war to' 
which all nations interested in the Far East are subject. 
He frankly endorses the statement of Bishop Potter that 
we must become the cat’s paw of Britain if we venture 
into]]the arena of the Far East, and he says, “ by Britain’s 
neutrality, and by that alone, we were permitted to take 
the Philippines at all from Spain. But for that France, 
Germany, and Russia would never have stood aloof, and 
the price demanded President McKinley has had to pay,— 
the open door which secures the trade of our possessions 
for Britain.” So he argues that “ just as we were allowed 
by Britain to take the Philippines from Spain, so our 
position in the East depends upon her support or 
alliance—a rather humiliating position, I should say, for 
the Repubhe.” At present, he insists, both its army and 
navy are good for one thing only—for easy capture or 
destruction by either one of me stronger Powers. “ It is 
the protection of Britain, and that alone, upon which 
we have to rely in the Far East.” Mr. Carnegie is, 
however, convinced that— 

if ever the Rraublic falls from her industrial ideals and descends 
to the level or the war ideals of Europe she will bj supreme. 1 
have no doVbt of that. The man whom this stimulating climate 
-produces U,,the wiriest, quickest, most versatile of all men, and 
tlie poWer of organisation cristS in the American in greater 
;perfectioa than in any .other .... Imperialism implies naval 
and military force behind ; moral force, education, civilisation, 
are not the backbone of Imperialism ; these arc the moral forces 
which make for the higher civilisation, for Americanism—the 
foundation for Imperialism is brutal physical strength, lighting 
men with material forces, warships and artillery. 

THE ALLIANCE OP HEARTS. 

Mr. Carnegie has no faith in alliances, at least of a 
formal kind :— 

On tlie contrary, 1 rely”tt|>on the “ alliance of hearts,” which 
happily exists to>day. Alliances of fighting power form and 
dissolve with the questions which arise from tim.: to time. The 
patriotism of race lies deeper and is not disturbed by waves 
upon surface. The present era of good feAing between the 
old and the new lands means that the home of Shakespeare and 
Bums will never be invaded witho..l other than native-born 
Britens being found in its defence. It means that'tne giant 
child, the Republic, is not to be sat upon b/ a combination of 
other races aim pushed to its destruction without a growl coming 
from the old lion which will shake the earth. But it should not 
mean that either the old lasiS or the new binds itself to sup}rori 
the other in all its designs, either at home or abroad, but that the 
Republic riudl remain the friend of all nations and the ally of 
none; ^t, being free to-day of all foreign entanglements, she 
sliall no* unwtuce to support Britain vmo has riiese to deal 
with. 

An alliance with Britain would mean possible enmity 
with Russia and France. 

THE QUEEN V. iOKl> SALISBURY. 

Not that Mr. Carnegie has any of a rupture 
between the two halves of the EngUini-opeaking world :— 

Fat from this, my opinion is duit acttttd war-wBi never exist 
ania between the ttio branches of the Etmlish-speaking race. 
Soonld one havt- a grievance, the othmr wottM offer Arbitration, 
and no government of either could exist which! ndbsed that offer. 
The mofri powetiul government ever known in Britain wu that 
of Lord Salisbury, when President Cleveland rightffilly deituuided 
Arbitration in me 'Venezuelan case. As is well known, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government had agreed to Arbitration. Lord 


Salisbu^, upon cooilhg into power, r .pudiated that agreement. 
I.xird Salisbury denied President Cleveland’s request, and what 
was the result T The heir and dtf ooxt heir to the throne cabled 

that they hoped and believed the question would be peacefully 
settled.” That behind this cable was the Quemi herself, always 
the frioid of the Republic, need not be doubted. 

COUNTING THE COST! 

Mr. Carnegie strongly insists on the “ solid, compact, 
impregnable” position of the United States, apart from 
the Philippines. At present aU the Powers of the world 
would be impotent to injure her. The fringe would only 
be troubled; the great Empire within w($uld scarcely feel 
the attaclq. She is now, for the first time in her history, 
the greatest exporting nation in the world. It is London 
no more, but New York which is the financial centre of 
the world. The industrial supremacy of the world is at 
her feet ;— . ^ 

Two nucstions are submitted to the decision of the American 
people: First—Shall we remain as we are, solid, compact, 
impregnable, republican, American ? or. Second—Shall we 
creep under the protection, and become, as Bishop Potter says, 
“ the cat’s paw’’ of Britain, in order tltat we may grasp the 
pliantom of Imperialism ? 

Imperialism means a large regular army which it may 
be difficult to get without a great advance in pay, 
perhaps- not without conscription. It means also a navy 
equal to the navies of the other Powers, which may be 
got in twenty years by building twenty ships a year. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN AS PROPHET. 

Captain Mahan is not merely the first of naval critics 
and historians. He has not merely dfscovered to the 
modem world the supremacy' of Great Britain through 
the ascendeficy of her sea piwer. He assumes every 
now and then something of the rdle of a prophet. In. 
the Engineering Magazine for January' he stands before 
his countrymen to discuss, from the hipest standpoint, 
the relations of the United States to their new depen¬ 
dencies. He insists that the idea of beneficence must 
be predominant, and says, “ If the paramount idea of 
beneficence becomes the national conviction we may 
stumble and eri-, we may at times sin or be betrayed 
by imworthy representatives, but .we shall advance 
unfailingly.” 

The two conspicuous examples "bf Colonial expansion to 
which be directs the attention of Americans are those of 
Spain and Great Britain. Great Britain has been in the 
main, he says, “increasingly beneficent and strong. 
Spain has been, from the first, inhumanly oppressive to 
the inferior races.” Self-interest pursued alone leads to 
disaster, but self-interest and beneficence alike demand 
that the local welfare be first taken into account. This 
is how the prophet of sea power calls his country to her 
high vocation :— « 

There is a nobility in man which welcomes the appeal to 
beneficence. May it find its iray quickly now to the and 
hearts of the American people^ before less worthy ambitions 
fill them; and, above all, to the kings of mm, in thoa^t and 
in action, under whose leadership the land makes its giant strides. 
Ihere is in thiB.|io Quixotism. Materially, the interest of the 
nadon is one vrim its beneficence ; if t^ ldeas^ inverted, 

and the, jwtion sees in its newieqmnsibilities, fimt 'oTAU, m^kets 
and ptqfits, with incidental rCsmtant benefit to the nativds, it 
will go wrung. Through such mistakm Great Britain pass^. 
She lost the United, States; she suffered bitter anguish in India; 
but^India and testify to-d^ to the nobili^ of her 

repentance. Spain repented not. The examples are before us. 
wi^ shall be folloWl! . 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STRUOW FOR LIFE. 

European Coalition v. United Sta-jes. 

A VERY vivid and striking account of “the new 
struggle for life among the nations” is given in the 
Fo^ightly an American standpoint,” by Mr. 

Brooks Adams. The new era began with the collapse of 
France in 1870. England, without a rival in manufactures 
until 1875', had been investing abroad the surplus of her 
profits. Gradually foreign competition caused prices to 
fail, j>rofits to shrink, and agriculture to wane in England. 
In 1886 British investors began to withdraw their foreign 
holdings. The displacement which followed led to the 
collapse, in Argentina in 1890, in Australia in 1891, in the 
United States in 1893, and last of all in India. 

THE PERIL OF A GLUT. 

Now “ all the enteric races have been plunged into 
a contest for “.he possession of the only markets left open 
capable of absortung manufactures, since all are forced to 
encourage exports to maintain themselves.” 

How long English accumulations will last is immaterial, 
since, in one form or another, they will doubtless suffice for the 
imm^iate ffiture. The upshot of the whole matter, therefore, 
is that America has been irresistibly impelled to produce, a 
large industrial surplus—a surplus, should no change occur, 
which will be Larger in a few years than anything ever before 
known. Ui>on the existence of this surplus hinges the fulurv', 
for the United States must i^rovide sure and .adequate outlets for 
her products, or be in danger of gluts more dangerous to her 
society than many panics sucli as 1873 >893. 

CUBA AND THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 

The writer illustrates the danger by tr.icing the Spanish- 
American war, avith all its momentous consequences to 
Germ.'ui bounties on beetroot sugar. These first lowered 
prices and increased production of sugar in the West 
Indies. Then Germany doubled her bounties and 
plunged the West Indies into despair. The whole 
economic ^tem of Cuba was dislocated, revolt w.is 
precipitated^ and war was the outcome. 

A CO.ALITION CENTRED IN BERLIN. 

Mr. Adams argues ;— 

If, however, the stoppage of the outlet of (he export trade of 
so petty a portion c>f the earth’s surface as the West Indi'-s pro¬ 
duced the catastrophes of the last four years, the future course of 
the United States, with its vast and growing surplus, becomes 
the most momentous question of the age. . . . The surplus must 
seek a vent abroad, and there are clear indications tliat a great 
coalition is coming into being whose aim is to exclude the United 
States from those countries which should be her natural outlet. 

Her natural outlet* is Westward : the coalition’s outlet 
is Eastward. TTie two rivals meet on the Pacific’s eastern 
shores ; “ Northern Europe and Asia, from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Yellow Sea, is solidifying into an economic 
mass whose heart lies at Berlin.” 

ITS POLICY OF EXCLUSION. 

Whether it be upon the Rhine or the Amour, the policy of 
this easttm dvilisarion is the same. It is the old policy of 
Napoleon—^the policy of exclusion. No better example could 
be than the agpesSons of Germany, who, since the con¬ 
solidation of 1870, has deliberately ruin^ the West Indies by 
forcing her bounty-fed sugar m foreigners, while seeking by 
every device to exclude foreign products from her markets. 
Had the West Indies themselves, or Great Britain, their pro- 
trator, been able to coerce Germany into abandoning her 
abwrmal exports, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico would be as 
rich and happy as of yore. The same danger, on a vaster scale, 
threatens ev^ exporting nation which allows its outlets to be. 
closed, and a little consideration will suffice to show that, in the 
case of the United States, this danger is both real and near. 


Eastern Asia now appears, without much doubt, to be the 
only district likely soon to be able to absorb any great increase 
of manufiicturcs, and accordingly Eastern Aria^ the prise for 
which all the energetic nations are grasping. If the Continental 
coalition wins, that coveted region will be closed to their rivals. 
.Should it be so closed, the pressure caused by the stoppage 
of the current which has so long run westwara might shake 
American society to its foundation. • 

THE TREND TO COLLECTIVISM. 

Mr. Adams observes that civilisation has advanced by 
two processes—the individual and the collective. The 
latter marks the eastward powers :— 

The Anglo-Saxon has been the mo.st individual of races, and 
it reached high fortune under conditions which fostered indi¬ 
viduality to a supreme degree. Such conditions prevailed when 
the world was vacant and steam began to make rapid move¬ 
ment possible; but all must perceive that, as masses solidify, 
the qualities of the pioneer will cease to be those that command 
success. 

The concentration whose result is an elimination of waste is 
nothing but a movement towards collectivism, and the relative 
rise of the peoples who excel in collective methods has bem 
accordingly contemporaneous with the advent of the great trusts 
in the West. Perhaps the best example of the success of the 
collective method is the centralisation of Germany and the 
organisation of Russia. 

THE NEED OF ORGANISATION. 

English agriculture and iron industry have suffered 
from preferential railway rates, which State-pwnership 
of railways would have prevented. Similar lack of con¬ 
centration in the United States causes we%knes« and 
waste. “ In America there is*no administration in ll.e 
modern sense of the word — 

Whether we like it or not, wo are force^ to compete fi r the 
seat of international exehanges, or, in other words, for the si at 
of empire. The prize is the m 1st ila//liog for which any p. oj Ic . 
can contend, but it has usually been won only by the deSi'niciion 
of the chief competitor of the victor. ... If the Ametic.an 
people proceed to organise so .as to be able to strike quickly and 
.sharply in war, if they c.an terrify their advcrs.ary, or crush him 
if he attacks, no attempt will probably be made at exclusion, 
and w.^ shall continue to participate in the distribution cf tin- 
world’s wealth in tlic future .as in the past. 

STATE SOCIAL 1 S.M—EAS'l* OR WEST. 

The social bearing of the whole paper .appears In its 
closing sentences. If America is forced to digc.st hci 
surplus produce, she will have to compete with her rivals 
in cost of domestic life, industri.al production and public 
administration :— 

In such a competition success can only be won by surpassing 
the enemy in his own method, or in that concentraikm ’which 
reduces waste to a minimum. Such a concentration might 
conceivably be effected by the growth and amalgamation of 
great trusts until they absorbed the government, or it might be 
brought 'about by the central corporation, called the govern¬ 
ment, absorbing the trust. In either event the result would be 
approximately the same. The Eastern and Western continents 
would be competing for the most perfect system of Stale 
S'lci ili- m. 

The Februai>niiuiber of the English IHustraied opens 
with a very instructive paper on the protective colouring 
or other changlb of appearance of animals—“ how they 
survive,” The pictures accompanying are good didactic 
aids. The papers on sport contain striking and well- 
produced illustrations. Perhaps the most solidly impor¬ 
tant article is M. de Thieiws account of the Cape to 
Cairo route. Mr. Rhodes’ railway runs through most of 
the magazines. The pictorial assistance is here vciy vivid 
and illuminative. 
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THE AUGEAN STABLES OUTDONE. 

Thk Lair of Yellow Fever. 

In the Janiiar)- number of the Forum Mr. O. E. Hill, 
private secretary to the late Colonel G. E. Waring, who 
was sent by the United States Government to investigate 
the sanitary condition of Havana last October, and died 
of yellow fcvcr«i contributes what he declares to be the 
gist of the posthumous report presented to the Secretary 
of War. According to this martyr to sanitary research the 
insanitary condition of Cuba has for more than two hundred 
years been a menace to every neighbouring people,—if 
not the birthplace, the nursery of the yellow fever. Both 
hemispheres have paid heavy mortal tribute to its 
malignant influence. He insists that to protect their 
country, themselves, and their prosperity effectually, they 
must strike at its root. Its root is in Cuban soil, and its 
■controlling factor is Havana, the worst seat of infection, 
and the centre of its distribution. With Havana cured 
the rest of Cuba would soon be well. The death rate of 
the city has always been high, reaching in one week of 
last October the annual rate of J39'3$ per thousand. 
Enteritis, dysentery, malarial fever, and typhoid fever are 
the causes. The natives are general immune to yellow 
fever, having been attacked in infancy. 


A CITY SET ON A DUNGHILL. 

That the death rate is not higher is a matter of 
surprise when the facts cited by Colonel Waring are 
■consider^:— 

The surroundings and customs of domestic life arc disgusting 
almost be^end belief. In (ach house, as a rule, is kitchen, 
stable and privy practically all in one. The characteristic 
feature of the whole establishment—perhaps the only feature 
which is conspicuous in ever}' house without exception—is the 
privy-vault, and, sometimes, a second vault for kitchen waste. 
These occupy a space practically under and almost in the kitchen. 
It is very rarely, indeed, that a Cuban privy has a venlilating- 
pjpe, so that it belches forth its nauseous odours throughout the 
house and pervades the streets. 


“ Nothing more stinking, nasty, and unwholesome " 
can be conceived. Refuse fluids are lun into a cesspool 
below the house. The night scavengers who remove 
these festering abominations let them drip through the 
purposely open barrels. The street thus becomes the 
depository of general filth. The street-cleaning is but 
half oiganiscd, and wholly ineffective. The city has no 
sewerage system. Verily Havan is a“ city set on a hill,” 
but it is a dunghtll. The markets arc foul and unfit for 
iuse. Both creek and harbour are recking with filth. 
Mercifully the water supply is pure and abundant. 


WHA’lt’MUST BE DONE. 

This city set on a dunghill, worse than any Augean stable, 
■American science and pluck resolutely set out to cleanse. 
Havana, |iie writer declai;es, can be purified. The yellow 
fever-and inalarial fever can be eradicated. Havana is 
not worse than other cities have been. Yellow fever is 
happily noimontagious :— 

The climate in itself is salubrious. The temperature ranges 
from 70 degrees to 90 degrees F. ; aad breezes, usually from the 
north and north-west, are abundant in the»hot months. The 
rali^ season is not by any means a wot season. There are 
seic more than twenty rainy days in any oile.month ; and the 
average is less tlian half of this. In i%6, 78‘C^ per cent, of the 
days were deaf—not even doudy. 

One natutal drawback is the> {res^ential swamps 
bordering the southern end of the harbour^ bot by lower¬ 
ing the 1^1 of the ground the mischief can be remedied. 

The late Colond Waring demanded a department for 
public cleaning,—the construction of a system of sewers 


—^the*-clearing out and filling with clean earth of all the 
cesspools and garbage vaults, the repaving of the streets 
with theri)est asphalt, the reclamation of the marshes, a 
campaign of popular sanitary education, the teaching of 
hygiene in schools, and a number of other specifics. He 
says ;— 

Havana con be freed from her curse. The price of her free¬ 
dom is about 10,000,000 dols. Can the United States afford 
to redeem her? For once, humanity, patriotism, and self- 
interest should be unanimous, and their answer shonld be, Yes I 
.... It is estimated that a single epidemic, introduced into 
the United States from Havana, cost 100,090,000 dols. ca^ in 
loss to industries and commerce alone. 

The report closes with the peremptory demand-:— 

If these improvements arc to be made there must be no delay 
and no Lalf-way measures. All that is indicated must be done 
in the best and most complete manner, and it must all be done 
before June I, 1899. r 

WHAT RITUALISM IS NOT. 

Disavowal by Lord Halifax. 

The Nineteenth Century has two papers dealing with 
the Ritualistic Controversy. Mr. G. W. E. Russell writes 
on Ritualism and Disestablishment “ as a convinced and 
lifelong advocate for the severance of Church and State.” 
He traces several stages in what he calls “ gradual dis¬ 
establishment.” He makes fun of Sir William Harcoui t, 
and cites the happy lot of free Anglican churches in the 
States, in the Colonics, and in Ireland as an example to 
strive for. Viscount Halifax, writing on “ The Present 
Crisis in the Church of England,” hopes that Evangelicals 
will consent to confer with High Churchmen. He tmeatens 
that Rome will be the residuary legatee who will profit if it 
is wished to get rid of the Ritualists. He asks that clergy 
and laity alike be organised so as to take up the govern¬ 
ment of the Church of England “ without recourse to 
Parliament.” Disestablishment would then be less prob¬ 
able and less perilous. Perhaps the passage most designed 
to promote peace and allay misrepresentation is the 
writer’s emphatic statement of what Ritualism is not. He 
says 

There is no one, among those who insist most strenuously on 
the necessity of tlie Sacraments, who denies that the Christian 
soul has direct and immediate access to God, or believes that 
the Sacraments will save us as mere mechanical instruments 
with no moral conespondence on our part. There is no one 
who is in the habit of going to confession who thinks that he 
thereby acquires a greater facility to sin with impunity, or that 
he is able to divest himself of his personal responsibility towards 
God. There i&no one in the habit of attending the doily Euchar¬ 
ist, morning by morning, to the infinite happiness and benefit 
of his soul, who believes that such attendance at the memorial 
of Christ’s Death and Pasrion will profit him anything except 
in so far as he associates himself in heart and soul with the 
offering which our Great High Priest once made on the Cross, 
and now pleads at the Altars of His Church. There is no one 
M’ho asks the prayers of those brought near to Christ within the 
veil, who confuses their intercession with the mediation of our 
Lord and only Saviour. Ihere is no one who pram tot the dead 
who does nut kiiaw that this life is the one period of probation 
allotted to us. There is no one who rejoices in the iuln<^ of 
grace and gloijr granted to her whose correspondence with the 
Divine Will enfifies her to the unique glory of being called the 
“Motlier of God” who does not Wiow that Ma^ is what she 
is in virtue of the mmls of her Son. There is no one who 
believes the toead and wine ia the Eucharist to be what out 
Lord calls them—His Body and Blood but believes oUk) 
that the manner of our Lord’s presence in the H<dy Sactamenic 
is net according to the natural manner of bodies, but is sacra¬ 
mental, after the manner of a spirit, on absolute mystny, to be 
apprehended by feith. ^ 

* 
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MARITIME REVIVAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes in the Fortnig%tly on 
the coming competit'on for the commercial sovereignty of 
the seas. He recato the remarkable advance of American 
shipping, which brought its tonnage in 1861 up to within 
400,000 tons of Great Britain’s (5,482,127 against 5.895,369). 
The Morrill Tariff and the Navigation Laws practically 
swept American shipping off the ocean. At the same time 
iron began to take the place of wood. America could build 
pheaper than Great Britain so long as timber was the mate¬ 
rial^ “ It was iron, in fact, that just saved British maritime 
industry from to^l destruction.” For we could build iron 
ships more cheaply. But that is an advantage “ we shall 
not retain much longer.” At present about 57 per cent, 
of the ocean-carrying trade of the United States is con¬ 
ducted by British vessels. Americans try to avoid their 
Navigation Laws by taking up European steamers on 
long-time charters* Virtually the properly of Americans, 
thesc'vessels still fly the foreign flag. The West Indian 
fhiit trade is almost entirely carried in such bottoms. 
A Federal report issued three years ago showed that 
“Americans then owned a larger tonnage eng:»ged in 
over-sea trade under foreign fl.igs than they did under 
the Stars and Stripes ! ” 

The writer counts on an early repeal of the laws which 
forbid Americans to put under their own flag ships which 
they have purchased abroad. He thinks it “reasonable to 
assume that the repeal of the Navigation Laws would be 
followed by the transfer to the American flag of all vessels 
owned by Americans—especially if there is any question 
of subsidies in the air.” 

BOOM IN AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. 

Up to the outbreak of the Spanish war, by far the 
larger portion of American-built vessels were of wood. 
Now the majority are being made of iron and steel. 
American shipbuilding has quadnipled within the year. 
‘The Pacific shipyards have increased their output seven¬ 
fold in a single year. “ The real new birth of the 
American merchant marine will be on the Pacific.” 

The iron and steel industry of America has now' a pro¬ 
ducing capacity in excess of its normal consumption ; 
export has become a necessity. “ Why then should she 
not build iron and steel ships herself, to^ utilise her own 
material and cany her own sea traffic ? ” Never has she 
been able to obtain material for modern shipbuilding at 
so low a cost as now. American shipyards are hard at 
work replacing the liners taken by the (iovernment as 
auxiliary cruisers, as w'cll as building additions to the 
navy. 

The projects of the Nicaragua Canal and of subsidising 
American shipping are both before Congress. America’s 
Imperial policy involves commerci.al expansion : — 

In acquiring Porto Rico, Hawaii, and (even in the modified 
form of a ProtectoraW) the Philippines, she became committed 
to the career of a Maritime Power. It follows that she must 
have a mercantile muine, even if it has to be built up as her 
nt^ufacturing industries have been built up. Iron Kings, Steel 
Kings, and other potentates of industry have been made by 
the tariff. Why not Steamer Kings by bounties, wliich will 
enfble them to pay tribute to fhe Shiphiulding Kings T 

THE PACIlfTC SHORE MARKET. 

The Pacific shores offer the great market. At present 
American trade to China goes by New York and the Suez 
Canal. American exports to that country have increased 
Reariy 130 per cent in ten years :— 

One of die most notable items in the past increase has been 
co tton goods ; but the increase in the future is more likely to be 
tn fron and steel manufactures, machinery, bicycles, clocks and 


watches, petroleum, and perhaps hosiery—for, curiously enough, 
the unnumbered millions in the great Cniuese Empire are as yet, 
for the most part, iimocent of stockings. The development 
of railways and manufactaring industries in China is being 
watched by Americans with the keenest ister^, for it is there 
they expect to find a ready market for their surplus metal 
manufactures. And they will find it—not by way of Suc^ but 
by their own vessels, sailing out of their own ports in foe 
Pacific. If America can compete, as slu^ is aoing, with 
European producers of iron and steel in Europe, she can 
certainly do so more effectively in China and the Far East. But, 
of course, shipbuilding and ship'jwning are businesses that have 
to be learned. Not every mechanic can build a ship, nor every 
trader sail one with advantage. The Americans have got to bny 
their experience, and until they gain it we shail retain an 
advantage over them. But this will only be imtU American 
shipbuilders can rise to the occasion. It is probable, tliereforc, 
that the twentieth century will witness an unparalleled contest 
between Great Britain and America for the commercial 
sovereignty of the seas. 

A STUDY IN NATIVITIES. 

“The Study in Nativities” is the curious title of a 
paper by Mr. Byron C. Mathews in the January Forum. 
It is no art study of paintings of the Nativity. It is an 
analysis of the respective birthplaces of the inmates of 
the public charitable and jicnal institutions of New York 
City for a period of ten years. During the time men¬ 
tioned the inmates have numbered some half million. 
Placed in the order of percentage, Ireland stands first 
and Switzerland last, and the list would be Ireland, 
Germany, England, Italy, Scotland, Cana<^ Russia, 
France, Sweden, Austria-Hungary, and SwitzbrlanS. 

Of admissions to the hospitals 36'3 per cent, were 
native bom, 637 foreign. Of the foreign born 35*5 pw 
cent, were born in Ireland, ir4 in Germany, 4'a in 
England, 2*8 in Italy,' i‘2 in Scotland. Of insane 
patients 257 per cent, were native Americans, 74’3 per 
cent, foreign bora. Of the latter 35'5 per cent, were Insb, 
20 per cent. German, 3‘4 per cent. English, 2 per cent. 
Italian, 2 per cent. Russian, i'3 per cent French, 1 per 
cent. Swedish, 1-9 per cent. Austrian Hungarian. Of the 
occupants of the almshouses only i4’6 per cent, were 
native bora, and 85*4 per cent, foreign. Of the latter 
6 o ‘4 per cent, were born in Ireland, 14 per cent in 
Germany, 4'4 per cent, in England, 2*2 per cent, in Scot¬ 
land ; but in the penitentiary 62 per cent, were native 
born and only 38 per cent, foreign. Of the latter Ireland 
contributed 15'4 per cent., Germany 9 per cent, England 
3‘3 per cent., Italy 2'5 per cent., Russia i*i per cent, 
Austro-Hungary I'l per cent. In the workhouses 42 per 
cent, were native born and 58 per cent foreign. Of the 
latter 367 were born in Ireland, 6'8 per cent, in Germany, 
4-4 per cent, in England, 1-4 per cent, in Italy, 1-4 per 
cent, in Scotland, I'l per cent in Russia. 

The writer then gives a further comp^son of the 
percentage of population from each country in the several 
institutions. Of the total population of New York City 58 
per cent, were native born, and 42 per cent foreign. The 
average percentage of native bom in the several instances 
given above is 37 per cent., while that of the foreign bom 
is 63 per cent*; only in the case of the penitentiary is 
the percentage of foreign born lower than in the city;— 

Of the city’s mhabitants, I2'6 per cent, rrere bora in Zrelaad. 
This percentage supplies 3 S'S cent, of all inmates of the 
hospitals and insane asylums, 00*4 of the almshouse paupers, 
367 of the workhouse ininates, but only 15*4 per cent, of the 
penitentiary convicts. This last, however, is still 3 per cent 
higher than Ireland’s percentage of the city’s inhabitants. This 
is an astonishing record for litt'e Ireland. 
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EMILIO AOUIKALDO. 

The February number of the American Review of 
Reviews contains a character sketch of the Filipino chia 
Emilio Aguinaldo. The insurgent is described as a 

demisang of Hispanio-Tagal ancestiy, with perhaps a 

♦ 



AGUINALDO. 


dash of Chinese as well u Malay blood in his veins. “In 
his features, face, and Aguinaldo looks more like a 
European tnan a Mala^.. He is what would be called a 
handsome i^an, and might be compared with many young 
men in the^ovince of Andalusia, Spain.” 

CHARACTER. 

His character elicits much agreement and also disi^ce- 
ment of opinion:— 

Friends and enemies agree that he w.intelligent, ambitious, 
fsr-sightedi brave, self>controlled, honest, mor& vindictive, and 
at times cmel. He possesses die quality - wljl^h fidends call 
wisdom and encmks call craft. Accordum to thosq who like. 
h im he is courtedhs, polished, thought^ and dignified;' 
aeooediag totho^e who dislike him he is insmE^> pretoitiotis, 
Wkhr and anogant. Both admit him to be'^genial; gea^ous, 
Sd|f«agiififiiim, popnlar, and capable to the adntohtntton of 
affidsik' If the opmion of his roes be accrotedheds tote of the 
greatsit Malays on the poj^ of history. .If the oftoion of h» 


friends be taken as the criterion he is one of the great men oi 
history irrespective of race. 

PARENTAGE AND BOYHo6d. 

His parentage is variously reported ;— 

His friends say that he was toe son of a ^Spanish general; his 
enemies in Manila that be was toe Ofispring of a wsolute but 
learned Jesuit. At toe age 6 t four he was a house-boy in the 
home of a Jesuit priest in Cavite. A house-boy in toe Hiilip- 
pines, as in China, plays the part of ahonse-dog rather than that 
of a domestic servant. . . . Aguinaldo’s master was a very kind 
man and took a deep interest in toe welfiue of his little 
He dressed him well, so much so as to excite the notice am ^en 
the wrath of some 'neighbours. More important still, he gave 
the boy an education, which, though unequal to what every 
child receives in the United States, was a hundredfold better 
than what is bestowed upon the little Tagsto oi Luson. 

Aguinaldo was an apt sdiolar. He was'precocious like the 
Malay, ambitious like the Caucasian, and he nad a memory like 
that of the Chinaman—the greatest memmy possessed by man. 
At toe age of seven he was the eoual of mtot half-breed boys of 
twelve, and at ten he was mentally the superior of most of the 
Tagals and ludf-breeds of the district. 

When he was fourteen or fifteen he was enrolled in toe 
medical department of the Pontifical University of Manila,junder 
Professors Nalda and Buitrago. He was a bright student, but 
nothing is known of his college career. Shortly after this time 
he committed what is an unpardonable sin, both secular and 
religious, in the Philippines by joining toe Masonic Order. 
Masonry was a prohibited thing in the Philippines under 
Spamsh rule, and any man joining the organisation might, under 
an ancient law, be tortured and executed. 

STUDENT AT HONG KONG. 

About this time (in 1888) he had some trouble with the 
authorities and went to Hong Kong, where there was a feir- 
sized colony of Philippine exiles and also of Filipinos who had 
crossed the China .Sea in business enterprises. Here he obtained 
his first knowledge of the great world outride of the narrow 
Spanish civilisation in which h*- had been brought up. He 
attended toe dribs and parades of the Brituh garrisons, 
frequented the gunshops on Queen’s Road, purchased firearms- 
for nis owm use, and in every way tried to increase his fund of 
practical knowledge. According to report he crorised over into 
Kowloon and served a short time in.the Chinese army, and there 
finding that nothing more could be learned from the corrupt 
mandarins who officered the troops, but never drilled them, he 
obtained his discharge and joined the crew of a Chinese warship 
which had some European instructors. He met the late Captain 
McGifiin, and is said to have served under him several months. 
Whether these rumours be true or not, one thing is clear 1 
During his stay in Hong Kong and that neighbourhood he 
gained a wide Iwowledge of war&re, both military and naval, 
and read many works up6n strategy and the campaigns of 
Bonaparte, Wel^gton, Von Moltke, and Grant; and there are 
numerous photographs in existence in that city of him-in both 
soldier and sailor uniforms. 

A KlLYOLOT. 

Either at Hong Kong or in Luzon picked up at least a 
smattering of Latin, French,^nglish, ana Chinese. Upon this 
point friends and foes clash with considerable vehemence. Mis 
friends pronounce him a fine linguist, while his foes'say that he 
has a parrot-like knowledge of toe tongues whito he pretends to 
speak. At any rate, he speaks and writes atoniiable Spanish, 
French, Togal, Visayoi and t^pme* Igorrote—the three most 
important native tongues in Luzon and toe middle island of the 
archipelago. 

CIVIL SERVANT. ; . 

-After his return to the Philippines he appirars to have 
obtaihed some political position undef a native politician, 
in a proVmcial town:— - , , 

, He was very popular in hia own-jurisdiction and trtoled his 
trw^ and toe pet^e of his dhdriqt with great tact and con* 
sidecatiQD. He enjoyed the esteem of his superiors and was on 
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good tenns with the Spaniah officiate aad with the Jesu^s who 
served as schoolmasters and doctors. He was not on good 
terms with the Franciscans or Dominicans. 

REVOLtrriONARY LEADER. 

The revolution of was caused by the measures 
taken to meet a deficit for some half-dozen years 
previously. An old law was revived enabling the State 
to exact forced labour i|i lieu of unpaid taxes. The 
State was farther authorised to donate to the Church so 
many days of forced labour from non-taxpayers. These 
exactions provobed Dr. Rizal to outspoken denunciations. 
He was taken and shot by the authorities. But the revolt 
spread. The oppressive friars were the first to suffer. 
The writer proceras :— 

With the outbreak of the revolution, which was intensified by 
the in&mons murder of Dr. Jose Rizal at Manila, Aguiiialdo 
leaped into prominence. The position which he took at the 
first and the rapid progress he made show strongly that he 
must have been an active worker in the conspiracy of which the 
revolution was the result. He was either a colonel or a general 
at the very start; and to him as to a superior the chiefs reported 
from other districts. 

The Spanish authorities, faced with a power they could 
not crush, came to terms with Aguinaldo, and on the 
promise of many most elementary' reforms secured the 
disbanding of the rebel forces. But the promises were 
pretty well all broken, and Aguinaldo, along with other 
leaders, took the precaution of going to Hong Kong. 

UNDERSTANDINO WITH THE UNITED STAGES. 

The importance of this British base is manifest in 
every step of recent Philippine history. On the approach 
of the Spanish-American rupture, in January, i8g8, 
“probably no one in Washington thought of the 
Philippine end of the question.” But, says the writer :— 

Aguinaldo showed remarkable foresight from the beginning. 
He told his colleagues and followers that the opportunity had 
come. He made contracts with adventurers to deliver arms in 
the Philippines, and he displayed extraordinary activity in 
pei^nally visiting American naval officers, consul.ir represen¬ 
tatives, merchants, sea-captains, and private citiz 'iis. The 
man’s whole soul was in the work, and he set an example which 
may be regarded with considerable admiration. He also called 
upon the leading English papers there and tried in every way 
to arouse sympathy ior his people and his cause. * In this work 
he displayed a patriotism unmixed with selfishness. 

As war became an assured fact Aguinaldo and Consul Wild- 
man, of Hong Kong, grew more and more intimate. It would 
not be fidr to sit in judgment at the present time upon either of 
the two men ; nnertheles, it is ccVlain that either one or both 
made serious mistakes, if not positive blunders.^ Aguinaldo, 
Agoncillo,_ and the other Philippine leaders declare that Wild- 
man promised independence to tlie islanders and claimed to have 
authority from Washington to make this promise. Wildman, on 
the oth^ hand, dmes the promise, and states that he merely 
endeavonred to gain the assistance of the revolutionists against 
the Spaniards in the campaign that wals then to come. 

THE NAPOLEON OF REBELLION. 

At any rate, immediately^after the victory of Admiral Dewey 
at Manila, Aguinaldo, followed in a short time by his col¬ 
leagues, crossed over to Luzon and organised the insurrection 
u^ the biggest rale ever seen' in the archiiielago. In this 
labour w dimlayed extraordinary ability, marked by a personal 
magnefira of a very h^ character. In nearly every one of the 
iWCTty-six provinces ofLuzon he soon had the fires of rebellion 
under fierce headway. In eat^ district he picked out a leader, 
smd KW the capture of each Spanish fort and garrison he out- 
»bed a rough plan of campaign. During this "work he su^ested 
me ebaz^tef of Napolecm Bonaparte more than any other 
general of modern tinra. Like Bonaparte, he sMmed to exerto> 
a stcanM fasdnatitm upon Ws people. Wherever he went he 
was followed by t^^ps of admirers. 


AS ALLY OF THE AMERICANS. 

From the time he landed up to almost 1899 he waged an 
incessant warfare against the Spaniard. He wa%im incalculable 
advantage to the American forces, because he did for them the 
detailed work which might have cost months of time and thou¬ 
sands of deaths by disease and privation. He must have cap¬ 
tured 15,000 of the Spanirii forces and have driven between 1,000 
and 3,000 from the Camarines, Tarabas, Batafigas, and Laguna 
to Mindoro, Panay, and Cebu. While carrying on the cam¬ 
paign against the Spaniards he was engaged in much diplomatic 
sparring with the United .States officers and with political work 
among his own people. In diplomacy he was superior to many 
of our ^st officers, and inferior only to Merritt and to Devrer. 
Early in June he organised a quasi-government, selecting the 
officers from his own military staff, his relatives and intimate 
friends. On June 23, 1898, this body met and confirmed him as 
geHeralissimo of the Philippines and president of the revolu¬ 
tionary government. 

•<JOE*’ THROUGH FRENCH SPECTACLES. 

M. Victor B^rard’s paper, in the second Januarj’ 
namber of the Revue de Paris, on England and the Empire 
of the World, is largely devoted to an appreciative, albeit 
critical, study of the Colonial -Secretary, from whose 
speeches he quotes copiously. Certainly, as he says, the 
growth of the sentiment of Imperialism throughout our 
Empire is for France, and indeed all other European 
States, the most important phenomenon of contemporary 
history. Mr. Chamberlain, as we know', was not ever 
thus. He has confessed that he regretted at the time 
the occupation of Egj'pt, and looked forward tq an 
immediate evacuation. But John Bright, with curious 
prevision, always declared that the young man from 
Birmingham was the only Jingo in the Gladstone Cabinet. 
Of course no one is a Jingo now that Mr. Morley has 
defined the creature, but Mr. Chamberlain’s dream of a 
pan-Britannic Zollvcrein would have been in its way as 
shocking to John Bright’s economic orthodoxy as any 
Jingo creed. M. Bdrard shows us the Colonial Secretar5'*s 
Imperialism as the logic.al dcielopincnt of his old 
Radicalism. The unity of the Empire Mr. Chamberlain 
regards as not only recommended by sentiment, but as 
forced upon us by our own interest. The material interests 
of the peoples concerned form both the motive and the 
ultimate sanction of Imperial federation. 

From Mr. Chamberlain himself M. Bdrard is naturally 
led on to study w-hat we m.ay call Chamberlainland—^the 
Midlands fi;om Worcester to Barnsley, and from North¬ 
ampton to Stoke—and he explains very vividly the alarm 
caused throughout the country by bad trade, foreign 
competition, and the “ made in Germany ” scare. “ Mar¬ 
kets, new markets ! ” is the cry, and Mr. Chamberlain 
takes the Colonial Secretarj’ship to satisfy the demand. 
M. Bdrard chaffs the Birmingham manufacture, 
coming in to the city from their absurd suburban imita¬ 
tions of ancient manor houses, and reading in their 
offices reports from their foreign correspondents all telling 
the same talc—-that British goods arc not in demand, the 
patterns are old-fashioned or ugly, the ideas of the 
purchasers arc not considered—in short, all that we learnt 
from Mr. Chambsrlain’s famous Blue-book, “ Trade of 
the British Empire and Foreign Competition.” This 
French critic prhceeds to explam that what is, really 
killing British industry is not so much the stupidity and 
obstinacy of the masters as the suicidal selfishness of the 
trade unions. Then, there is the evil of limited companies, 
practically lotteries or gambling counters. So we pass 
by a natural transition to Hooleyism, and to the con¬ 
clusion that in spite of all Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts 
Birmingham is hopelessly out of the industrial race. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE SEIZURE OF MANILA. 

“ With Dewey at Manila,” by Mr. J. L. Stickney, the 
only correspondent with the American fleet, is, perh^s, 
the principal attraction of Harpet’s for February. The 
writer was with the Commodore on the bridge on the eve 
of the fateful encounter. 

JLN UNCOMFORTABLE START. ' 

Here is an amusing incident:— 

About four o’clock the Commodore’s Chinese servant brought 
him some hot coffee and hard tack. Now, unfortunatdy the 
Commodore had been drinking cold tea at frequent intervals 
during the night, and the coffee did not make a satisfactory 
combination. The result was that half on hour before the 
opening of the battle Commodore Dewey was as completely 
upset as if he had been a youngster just going out of port into a 
heavy sea on his first cruise. At any rate, he threw up nearly 
everything except his nerve and his fighting spirit. I mention 
this untoward incident merely to indicate how little conducive to 
an undisturbed mind were the Commodore’s physical conditions. 
It was doubtless due to this fact that he was perhaps a little Icsa 
suave than he usually has been during my acquaintance with 
him. The bursting of the mines and the opening guns of the 
battle did a great deal to restore his good humour, hut he 
undoubtedly was in considerable physical discomfort during the 
whole of the action. 

A MOMENT OF DESPAIR. 

After battle had been joined, it was no such breathless 
rush of indubitable victory' as is often supposed. After 
two and a half hours’ terrific cannonade, Dewey drew 
back his, ships into the middle of Manila Bay in a very 
Luguoriou? condition. The writer says :— 

Our condition was greatly altered for the worst. There 
remained in the magazines of the Olympia cftily eigkty-fivu 
rounds of 5>inch ammunition, and though the stuck of 8-inch 
charges was not proportionately depleted, it was reduced enough 
to make the continuance of the battle for another two hours 
impossible. When it is remembered that Commodore Dewey 
was more than 7,ooo mil^ from a home port, and that under 
the most favourable conditions a supply of ammunition could not 
be obtained in less than a month, the outlook was far from being 
satisfactory. The Commodore knew that the Spaniards had 
just received an ample supply of ammunition in the transport 
Miftdapiaa, so that there was no hope of exhausting their fighting 
power by an action lasting twice as long. If we should run 
short of powder and shell, we might become the hunted instead 
of the hunters. 

I do not exaggerate in the least v hen I say that, as we hauled 
off into the bay, the gloom on the bridge of the Olympia was 
^ thicks than a London fog in November. Neither Commodore 
Dewey nor any of the staff believed that tl.e Spanish ships had 
been sufficiently injured by our fire to prevent them from renew- 
ix^ the battle quite as.Juriously as they had previously fought. 
Indeed, we had all been distinctly disappointed in the results of 
our fire. 

The ^ulmg-off—said to be for breakfast—had thus a 
much mwe serious reason.. Of course,” the writer adds, 
“ we learned 3 ie truth about the effect of our fire when 
we sav^ soon afterward, the flames rising from the 
Rtina Cristina and the Castilla^ and heard the explosion 
of their ammunition, and the foiTner’s magazine.” 

Another illustration this of the despair that all but 
paralyses the fighter who is on fhe very brink of 
sictory. • 

“h^NDS off” to the GERMANS. 

i,Tht lemis of the ultimatum with which Dewey put a 
stop to the peculiar behaviour of the German squadron 
nrp ffiven here. He was addresring Mjt. Brumby, his 

to take the. barge and go over to the German 
flagship. Give Admiral von Diedericb my compliments, and 


say that 1 wish to call his attention to the fact that the vessels of 
his squadron have shown on extraordinary disregard of the usual 
courtesies of naval intercourse, and that finally one of them has 
.committed a gross breach of neutrality in landing provisions in 
Manila, a port which I am blockading. 

“ And, Brumby,” continued the commodore, his voice rising 
and ringing with the intensity of feeli^ that he felt he had 
repress^ about long enough, “tell Admiral von Diederich that 
if he wants a fight, he can have it right now I ” 

There was no more trouble with the Germans after 
that. 

-K!—-— , 

A NEW ELECTRICAL THEORY. 

Professor John Trowbridge, of Harvard University, 
writes in the January Forum on the upper regions of the • 
air, and unfolds a theory which he states accounts for the 
phenomena of the Northern Lights, thunder-storms, and 
the magnetism of the air. As we reCeive all our energy 
from chc sun, he infers that the electrical storms and 
magnetism of the earth result from the action of the sun 
—not through direct magnetic induction, but through the 
short waves of energy active in producing electrical and 
magnetic effects in the uppeSr regions of the air :— 

It has been discovered independently by two observers — 

M. Perrin, a Frenchman, and H. Winkolman, a German—that 
the X -ays have the property of communicating an electric charge 
to conductors. If, therefore, X-rays reach the earth from the 
sun, they are competent to give an eleclri^l charge to our 
atmosphere. The side, therefore, of the earth turned toward the 
sun would receive a charge, in the upper good-conducting regions 
of the air. The charge would tend to distipation; and there 
would be a flow of electricity toward the side of the earth 
not turned to the sun. The rotation of the earth on its 
axis from west to cast would bring forward at each revolution 
fresh regions of the upper air to receive the electrical charging 
from the sun. There would be an accumulation of electricity 
on one side of the eartli, and a diminution of electricity on the 
other. The conditions of the equalisation of the electrical 
charge, or the flow of electricity, might be determined by the 
direction of rotation of the earth. If this flow took place from 
cast to west, just opposite to the direction of rotation of the 
earth, and were sufficiently powerful, it would produce the 

magnetic north and south poles.The electrical storms 

in the lower regions of the atmosphere might then result from 
the disturb.'ince*of the extent of the charge in th^ upper regions 
by means of great commotions in the air, which constitutes a 
vast atmospheric sea. This great region has its storms as well 
as the oceans of water. The Northern Lights may be due to a 
dissipation of a portion of the electrical charge, through layers 
of rarefied and good-conducting air ; and thunder-storms can be 
looked upon as local descent of high electrical conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the upper regions of the air. 

It is the bearing of his theory on the earth’s magnetism 
that most interests the writer :— 

The distance between the magnetic poles of the earth is a strong 
argument in favour of the theory that they are produced by 
electrical currents circulating about the earui. Such currents, 
competent to produce the poles oi the earth, have not been 
discovered in or on the earth. If they exist, they may circulate 
in the upper regions of the air. The tbecay promulgated above 
supposes that they result from the convemon of the ^ortest 
waves of light into electricity, .and that tiie flow of elMtrical 
currents is brought about by the rotatitm of the earth. This 
^ theory demands a high state of elratrification of the upper r^ons 
of the oil, and great electrical donductibillty in these regions. 
The phenomenon of thunder-storms is an evidence of the former; 
and me increased "conductibitity of rarefied air, up to a certain 
, limit, can be abmidantly riiown< 

The Professor finds the comprehensiveness of his theory 
pectUiarly fascinating to him.' 
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IN THE ENGINEERS’ INFERNO. 

Below Decks BEroRE Santiago. 

In the Januarj' Engineering Magazine, Mr. Arthur 
Warren recounts some of the exploits of “the fighting 
engineers at Santiago.” He asks how was it that the 
correspondents at the scat of war omitted to state that on 
that Sunday morning, when the Spanish fleet broke out 
from the harbour, the Americans were unprepared to make 
a quick movement of any kind in the face of the enemy ? 
The American captains had everything in readiness 
--except their bgilers and engines. The Oregon and the 
Gloucester were alone prepared. It is the captain who 
decides.the number of boilers and quantity of coal to be 
used. On the Oregon the chief engineer was allowed 
to control his engines. The phenomenal run of the 
Oregon has attracted the attention of the world. Its 
speed and efficienqi'' are a testimony to the unremitting 
energy of its, chief engineer, Robert Milligan. In the 
Straits of Magellan the men wanted to try the forced draft. 
Forced draft practically answers General Sherman’s 
description of war—it is Hell. The men insisted on being 
allowed to do it. “ So they did it, and did it again, and at 
Santiago they handled the forced drafts like a play thing. ” 
In the Oregon no salt water was laid in the boilers. But 
the other ships “ waited for the Spaniards with engines 
uncoupled, boilers filled with salt water when they were 
not empty, and half the grates as clean as whistles, and 
as cold as ice-boxes.” 

UNKEADV! 

The Brooklyn had only half her engines and half 
her boilers ready for use. She had at first to retreat 
from the Spaniard. On the alarm being sounded 
her empty boilers were filled with sea water, and the 
fires had to be laid and started. Ev'en at the end of 
the battle her forward engines were still uncoupled. 
The New York w'as in the same plight. The writer 
claims for the Oregon a decisive share in the victory :— 

It Is even dfificially conceded that, but for the Oregon, the Colon 
and probably another Spanish ship would have escaped. So much 
for having engines fr order, boilers ready, fires burning. Here 
was a ship after a filleen-thousand-mile run, four month-; out of 
dock, with foul bottom and increased displacement, almost 
equalling her trial-trip record for speed. And she fought as she 
ran. Inside of fifteen minutes after the full-speed signal was 
given, she was making fifteen knots. Within an hour she was 
making nearly seventeen. 

Here is an incident narrated which speaks volumes 
for what the Americans understand by discipline :— 

“For God’s sake, get on more boilers 1 ” That was the sort 
of message sent from the bridge of one of the United States 
warshim to the chief engineer,* half-a-dozen times in an hour, 
whra the fleet was pelting the Spaniards. The authority who 
in time of war had his boiler-rooms ready for peace chafed at 
the delay. His anxious messages were beginning to worry the 
men below—machinists, water-tenders, oilers, coal passers, 
firemen. The chief engineer stood in between, knowing that 
his men roust keep cool-headed, and he sent back word that all 
the boilers were connected, filled, and all the fires burning. 
" It’s the only way to keeji the old man quiet,” he said. But 
•all the boilers were not yet coimectcd when the fight finidied. 

A LIVELY TIME, AT A TEMPERATURE OF l<jO°. 

Here is the writer’s grim description of what kind of 
experience fell to the lot of the engineers in these critical 
hours 

If you were sealed up in a heated iron tank floating on the 
^ and hammered at by missiles which now and then let in 
Mylight and iqiliuters, you would get a dim idea* of the lot of 
the engineer’s gien alMard a battleship in action. But the 


engineer’s men have to work in the hurlybnrly, and you would 
go mad in your tank. The enemy’s shot pounds the ship, 
but the engineer and his men know not whore the enemy 
is or where the ship is heading. And they can’t stop 
to think about it! Keep that beariim cool, smother it 
in oil, drown it in water 1 Keep it cool, or the game’s up! 
The men on deck can let the splinters lie where they fall, but the 
men in the engine-room have to keep the sulinters out of the 
macliinery. Steam pipes are pierced. Mend ’em. Crawl 
behind the boilers, and stop that steam leak. Impossible to 
shut off anything. Scalded ! Never mind. It’s all m the day’s 
work. Don’t let the water down. Pass the coal lively. And, 
while you’re about it, put out that fire in the bunkers. Grimy 
men, dripping with sweat, go about quietly, with clear heads, 
watching evcrytliing. There’s no bawling, no usual noise, no 
confusion. In the lower engine-rooms the thermometer shows 
136 degrees in front of the ventilating blowers; in the upper 
engine-rooms, 190 degrees. Men dart into the upper rooms 
twice an hour or so, look around for a minute or two, and then 
dart out again. There on the hot seas, on July 3rd, the tem¬ 
perature above the boilers of the Texas was sometimes 200 
degrees 1 

In Ceusiet^s Magazine for January Mr. Bennett writes 
on engine-room experience in wartime, and in a milder 
manner confesses the same unpreparedness. He says 
that the Oregon was the only American ship ready for a 
full-power performance when the enemy appeared. She 
decided the early surrender of the Colon. This he attri¬ 
butes to Mr. Milligan’s insistence on readiness. 


The Morals of the Rough Ridei^* , 

Colonel Roosevelt’s story of the Rough Riders is, 
after R. L. Stevenson’s charming letters, the most notable 
feature in the Februarj- Scribner. He bears important 
testimony to the “seriousness and a certain simple 
manliness ” of the adventurous young fellows under his 
command. It is pleasant to read :—“ During our entire 
time of service, I never heard in the officers’ mess a foul 
story or a foul word ; and though there was occasional 
hard swearing in moments of emergency, yet even this 
was the exception.” There were other vices ;—“ We had 
quite a number of professional gamblers, who, I am 
bound to say, usually made good soldiers.” And 
there was at least one man a fugitive from 
justice on a capital charge. Colonel Roosevelt’s de¬ 
scription leaves the impression that an average East 
End Sunday-school treat is a perfect model of discipline 
and organisation when compared with the happy-go- 
lucky arrangements by which the troops sought out their 
trains and their transports. Regiments actually raced for 
a particular transport, and shouldered out the last to 
arrive! Mr. W. C. Brownell contributes a study on 
Thackeray. He finds the author’s philosophy of life 
to be “ the natural truth underlying Christianity ”—^that 
“ love reigns supreme over all.” He is convinced that the 
contemporary verdict on his style will be the permanent 
one. 

The Windsor for February is a very bright and varied 
number. One of its most interesting papers is Mr. Harry 
Golding’s accoimt of “Journalists at SchooL” He gives 
most entertaining peeps of schoolboy magazines, written 
by—^very youngj—gentlemen for—equally young—gentle¬ 
men. The fun is often rich, and the cartoons reproduced 
suggest that the race of the Tenniels and tiheGoiddsisf^ 
from extinct. “ The Smallest Constitutional Monarchy 
in the World,” of which A. de Burgh writes, is Liechten¬ 
stein—a patch of some sixty square miles—between 
Austria and Switzerland. 
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THE SOUTH AFSICAH HTSTERT. 

A Fresh JReading of the Riddle. 

Mr. MoRL^y Roberts contribxttes to the Fortnightly 
a paper on “ The War Game in South Africaj*^ the 
purport of which is nothing less than to esmlam the 
R^rm Movement in Tohannesbutg, its failure, the 
I^iser’s discomSature, and the fiasco of the South African 
Committee. He draws at first a dismal picture of social 
disintegration in Johannesburg. “ No one has any faith 
in his neighbour ” :— 

I thought I had seen in America and in Australia places 
where “lumber One” was first and the rest nowhere. But 
after semng Sooth Africa and Johannesburg, I have come to the 
conclnuon that in no place have 1 ever beheld Sclf>Intcrest go so 
naked and unashamra as it does upon the Rand. The popula* 
tion is in a rout; its motto is same gui pent; it has lost all 
c nfidence in itself. 

JOHANNESBURG’S DREAD. 

Its consuming terror is that the methods of amalgama¬ 
tion which have made a monopoly of the diamond mines 
at Kimbarley will be applied to the gold mines at 
Johannesburg. At Kimberley the amalgamation used its 
power ruthlessly and ” froze out all small men.” Thou¬ 
sands vdio once rejoiced in its chances are now in Johan¬ 
nesburg. “ They fancy, as they put their ear to the 

S olden ground, that they can detect the heavy tread of 
le Cdossus, as he marches towards the new Tom 
Tiddler's ground, to consolidate and ‘ compound ’ once 
more.” '%ey dread being “ Kimberleyised ”—squeezed 
out of Johannesburg and sent to seek bread, say, in 
Rhodesia:— 

It was this feeling, and this feeling alone, which prevented that 
part of the Reform movement which Mr. Rhodes handled from 
oeiag successful. For it must be understood there were two so- 
called Reform movements. The portion of tlie sick town which 
was making for political health initiated the early and honest 
Reform Union. 


OBRMANY BEHIND THE UlTLANDERS. 

But this movement had not proceeded far when the German 
financiers, who by birth and policy and ambition are Mr. Rhodes’ 
opponents, sought to capture the .association and succeeded, 
tae discontent, natural and inevitable .... was put down to 
. the Government, and neurotic Johannafburg .... looked as 
if it were about to do someth.og. It is possible that 
It m^ht have done it, but for Mr. Rhodes. lie insisted on 
‘•coming into the movement; and though the German houses 
, moved heaven and earth, and all that legend places beneath the 
earth, to keep him out, he walked "dap in.” Even so the 
avalanche was in motioilf and could not be stopped. 

BOTH RHODES AND GERMANY BAULKED. 

PretDm.^wtts scared to death; but the very uproar which 
caused its alarm was, in trutii, the mutual destruction of 
the rival .movemonts. The Germans were neutralised and 
baulked by Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Rhodes was baulked by 
the Kimberley people, who had infected Johannesburg with 
their own fear of him. The notion of a financial Republic, 
which the Germans fought for, w^ hid enough: but the men 
running that scheme had no such reeeird as Mr. Rhodes. The 
movement failed, because Johanne^mg'’dM not want it to 
sneoeed. Kimberly killed the English revplutkm as surely as 
the sparrow killed Cock Robin. But just sd Purely Mr. Rh^es 
klHisyhn^^manisation of the Tr^vaah 

PLAYED BY 

' Gf Germanisers the writer says, were of the 
brfitali^ fniancial tj’pe, and prised a‘';s<:lieme which, 
by CFBa^fng a nopetary R^b^, would otice- and for 
everha^ destroy^” Mr. Rhodes*jscheme of a United 


South "African Federation. The writer gives a {dainer 
bint as to who was behind them 

The great firms who captured the early Reform Union were 
German by sympathy and by financial, ties. Their interests and 
motives were German. B^ind them stood great Berlin houses, 
and behind those ^in was an Imperial Policy other than the 
policy of Imper^ England. There can be little doubt that the 
day he sent his famous telegram, the German Emperor was the 
most disappointed man in Europe. But the pure accident of 
Dr. Jameson’s Raid covered his* disaster, and oy throwing the 
whole blame upon the English, hid it from the eyes of the world. 
By all right and justice the public inquiry into the origins of the 
Johanne^urg trouble should have been held m Berlin. 

THE ARCH PLOTTER AND HIS BRITISH SCAPEGOATS. 

. Mr. Roberts unfolds what he doubtless considers reasons 
adequate to explain the extraordinary action of the South 
African Committee. He says ;— 

Had the truth been told at once, nothing^ould have prevented 
an Ang j-German war. But it was not told for reasons of State. 
For tius reason only was silence kept about it. Attention was 
concentrated on the Raid, which had as much to do with the 
Revolution as desquamation has to do with the attack of scarlet 
fever causing it. The English Government and the English 
Colonial Office were practically blameless. But what they 
knew could not be told. Certain people of importance put 
their tongues in their cheek, and were content to be blamed, 
since theirs was not the real defeat. In one sense, the Raid 
was a blessing in disguise to them. It drew a herring across 
the trail, and the sullen gratitude of the German at not being 
exposed may have reacted later in an Anglo-German agreement. 

IN MR. RHODES’ POCKET. 

Mr. Roberts concludes by predicting |hat the hour of 
the Kimberley squeeze must soon come to Johannesburg. 
Finance is the top-dog in the struggle ; and “ Cecil 
Rhodes has the future in his pocket.” Of Dutch loyalty, 
Mr. Roberts remarks :— 

Though the English devil, to continue in that primitive 
metaphor, is the chief cook at the boiline Cape pot, there are 
other (hefs hankering for a stir at the broth, and tne Dutchmen 
know it. They do not imagine that Africa can sjand alone in 
this land-grabbing age: they perceive the German pickelliaube 
on the horizon; they see the Hollander in force at Pretoria; 
they know the French even have big financial interests in the 
Rand; and compared with all these they love an Englishman 
as a brother. Ijis is the vep^ kernel of the matter. As they 
cannot hope to stand alone, it is their interest to preserve the 
light yoke of England. 


The Carpet-Bagsrer at a Premium. 

Mr. Rider Haggard in the gossip which he con¬ 
tributes to Longman's under the title of “ The farmer’s 
Yeai*,” takes occasion from a local election to indicate an 
unexpected outcome of modem democracy:— 

Two of his agents have been here this morning to arrange 
about meetings, and, as one of them said to me, the b^t 
qualification for a Conservative or Unionist candidate is that he 
should have no record whatsoever jn the county. If he chances 
to reside in foe agricultural division which he contests^ foe more 
colourless his character foe better. Public ^services will not help 
him, for the public servant makes enemiesfoe thing that 

is likely to help him is foe reputation of being a man who 

spend^money freely. If he is a magistrate, every bad clwacter 
who has ever been committed before a bendi, tt^ther with" that 
chnracter’s friends, will work and^vote against him, and foe vote 
of- a bad character is just as valuable asftat of foe veriest saint. 
. . ; In an agricultural division 1 indine to the belief foat foe 
ordbiq^ “ carpet-bagger,” on whichever dde he may be standing, 
has a’httich better chance of success than any local man;, however 
aiitable, who does not happoa to be a brewer. It m^ seem 
dihott incredible to the intdligmt dwdlers in dtiqs-who are not 
ac^ainted our country divisions foat this foould be the 
case, but so .. 
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Leading Articles 

IN DISPRAISE OF “CHARTERED” SWAY. - 

The rulf of the Chartered Company is condemned 
by Mr. H. C. Thomson in the National Review, His 
censure is rmnarkable for the absei^e of that indis¬ 
criminate railif^ against all things Rhodesian which has 
often characterised adverse critics of the company. 
Beginning with a reference to the East India Company, 
Mr. Thomson observes : “The world affords no nobler 
instance of the madual chan^ brought about by the 
exercise of resi»n'sible power, from purely pecuniajy 
aims to, those of the highest and most enlighten(Sd 
statesmanship. In Rhodesia a change the reverse 
of this has been in process.” He applies three 
tests : the company’s policy (i) to its neighbours 
\vhite and black*; (2) to its own settlers; and 
(3) to its natives. He finds it to have been guilty of 
unjust aggressions on its neighbours. It wanted to 
bundle Portugal out of Beira and Delagoa Bay. It 
forced Lobengula into a war “wickedly cruel and 
unjust,” and took his country from him. It was guilty of 
the Raid. Mr. Chamberlain’s promise to Kruger of a 
full inquiry into the whole administration has not, 
Mr. Thomson complains, been fulfilled. 

THE PROSPECTS OF RHODESIA. 

He believes Rhodesia to have a ftiturc :— 

Rhodesia, without a doubt, contains a certain number of gold 
mines which arc likely to prove of considerable value; and, as 
they becom: more cultivated, both Mashonaland and Matabeie- 
land will become as fertile and as inhabitable by a white 

n mlation as must other parts of South Africa. 

['here is no ground to believe that Rhodesia will ever become 
rapidly wealthy like the Transvaal; a Rand is not found in 
ipsny countries ; but there is every reason to hope that it will 
gradually force its way, like most of our other colonies, to a 
condition of jirosperity and inde^iendcncc. What has damaged 
it is, that it has been treated from the first as a boom country, 
and when, in the face of unforeseen calamities, it has failed to 
realise the extravr^aiit miticipatiuns that had b^n formed of its 
capabilities, people with just as little reason have begun to lose 
faith in it altogether. The phenomenal successpf Johannesburg 
has demoralise everyone in South Africa, and has engendered 
a restless anxiety to grow hurriedly rich, which is not a good 
thing for a young colony, for the early days of most colonics 
must be days of hardship and of excessively hard work. 

THE TRAII. OF THE SPECULATIVE COMPANIES. 

Unfortunately, the grants of land promised to the men 
who fought against Lobengula have been let pass into the 
hands of speculative companies, without any stipulation 
of beneficial occupation. One company alone is said to 
possess over half a million acres :— 

Most of these companies are holding on in expectation of a 
boom, 'fhey will not work their farms themselves, until trans¬ 
port is cheaper—wisely enough from their point of view—and 
they will not part with them or lease them, except at extravagant 
Jates... I was told that as much is asked as ^aco yearly rent, 
fi>r a twmty-five y^s’ lease, of a farm of 6,000 acres of undeared 
land^ widt m option of purchase for £9,000. It is absurd to 
expect pewle to pay such b price, and the consequence is that 
®^‘l wi^st of the land is lying fallow, 
UM if, in consequence, dderiorating rapidly as pasturage (the 
only purpose fiw which in its present condition it can be used), 
b^use the grass is not eaten down. The country, I should 
Md, givw fair promise both for sgriculture and for pasturage, 
lu L ^ Is energy and persistence, and these can only 

'be obtained % means of small farmers, working with the hope 
of making a permanent home for themselves—not to make a 
fortune, but to Aake a living. It is a class that at present is 
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non-existent in Rbodesla, and is likely to be so os long as the 
existing conditions continue. When I was in Salisbun cabbages 
were ss. each, potatoes js. a lb., and a bunch *of four onions 
3s. 6d., whilst the price of eggs varied from 26s. a dozen to 
45s. a dozen. 

The settlers, Mr. Thomson says, bitterly complain of 
the gold law which exacts for the company 50 per cent, 
of the vendor’s scrip on all gold flotations. They also 
complain of the pledge of implicit obedience to the com¬ 
pany which every holder of a prospector’s licence is bound 
to sign. 

NATIVES BETWEEN ZAMBESI AND THE LAKES 
Of the native administration, the writer says ;— 

Before the rebellion it was about as bad as it could possibly 
be. The natives were cruelly oppressed, and a system of forced 
labour for the mines was instituted, of an intolerably galling 
cliaracler. Now, however, the administration has been thoroughly 
overhauled, and in the main is fairly sound. 

He has confidence in “ the watchful eyes of Sir Alfred 
Milner and of Sir Marshall Clarke,” but the former’s 
jurisdiction ends at the Zambesi;— 

Between that river and|Lake Tanganyika lies an immense 
region, the control over which is at present quite undefined, 
though it has been placed nominally under the protection of the 
Chartered Company. Unless the some scenes of brutality and 
violence are to occur there which occurred in the early days of 
Rhodesia, this region ought to be placed without delay under 
direct Imperial control, especially if the Government should 
decide to allow a railway to be constructed through it. 

Mr. Thomson questions the 4 psirability' of tlfc thfough 
line of wire and rail on account of its affront to native 
susceptibilities and its problematical commercial value. 

“THE WORST ENEMIES OF THE NATIVE.” 

He is no sentimental abstenlionist. He insists :— 

In the general scramble for territory which is going on, if we 
stand aside, the unacquired portions of Central Africa which are 
now ours, to take or to reject, will be snatched at by one of the 
other European' Powers, ender whom the lot of the native 
would be infinitely harder than it would under the most 
irresponsible of British administrations. The humanitarian 
party in England are the worst enemies of the native when tlicy 
cry out that be ought to be left in the unmolested possession of his 
land. He is bound to give way before the onrush of Western 
civilisation, and the real question for decision is, How are we to 
take over his country with the least amount of bloodshed and 
oppression f . . . . If wc are sincere in our professions .... 
we will offer, or rather will compel the natives to accept, our 
protection, and with it our control ; but for some years to come 
wc will sedulously keep out the floating white population which is 
always ready to pour into a newly acquired country, and which 
must pour into it if wc construct a railway in the way that is 
proposetl. Tliat is the policy pursued in ln£a after any annexa¬ 
tion of territory, or assumption of protection, as, for instance, in 
Manipur. Emigration and commercial enterprise are kept In 
check until the natives have become so used to our rule that the 
mingling with Europeans is not likely to lead to evil results. 
It is exactly the opposite policy to that which Mr. Rhodes has 
always advocated. 


“ The full flavuur of 12,000 gallons of rum, all in one 
sniff,” is an cxperjence which Mr, W. J. Gordon remembers 
and records among other interesting facts about the Port 
of London in the Fehm^j^ Leisure Ifonr. TJ|je“.rum 
quay ” has, it appears, storra in its vaults two millions 
worth of rum. The portentous “sniff” was taken in 
looking down a trap on the datlc liquid below. Any one 
who wishes to make his impressions of our vast, import 
trade vivid and concrete snould follow Mr. Gordon in 
these sketches of his.* 
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IS THE KLONDTKE A SECOND TRANSVAAL? 


Mr. Frederick Palmer, of the New Ydrk Press, 
writes in the January Forum on government and society 
in the Klondyke in a maimer calculated to impair our 
British self-complacency. After a pleasing picture of the 
serenity and amenity of the miner's life before the rush 
began, he dra^ a doleful picture of the later condition 
of the regions. The policy of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment is subjected to strong criticism. The Government 
seems “ inclined to follow in the footsteps of the Trans¬ 
vaal Republic, whose taxation of the mining industry 
has called forth such bitter protests from English in¬ 
vestors." He says :— 

The opportonilies of the Commissioner for pecuniary aggran¬ 
disement were made cxcrational by the system of taxation 
devised. On the output of all claims a royalty of ten per cent, 
was collected. Every pilgrim had to take out a mining license 
at a cost of to dols. For having a claim recorded a fee of 
dols. was charged. Every alternate claim on all new 
discoveries was reserved to the Crown, thus depriving the 
commtmity of half the reward of enterprise. Early in the winter 
the Commissioner made a rule restraining any one from entering 
Canadian territory by the passes witliout a year’s snj)ply of 
food, ' which he estimated at the rate of tlircc pounds a day, 
making in all 11,095 pounds. This was a praiseworthy precau¬ 
tion a^must the possibility of famine, and yielded a large sum 
in duues, the average amount being 40 dols. on every outfit 
bought in the United Stat^. Never before hiid the individual 
1|tro8pector setting out for a new country been obliged to face so 
many obstacles. Major Walsh, who was chosen Commissioner, 
though air’/iffable politician did not possess the qualities of 
cither a popular or an efiicient administrator. 

OFFICIAL CORRUPTIBIU'IT. 

The writer complains of the suspicion that the United 
States Relief Expedition was only a cover for a kind of 
Jameson Raid, which was to raise the American flag in 
Klondyke. He declares that “ the corruptibility of the 
civil officials at Dawson was accepted on all sides as a 
matter of fact." He deplores the departure of Captain 
Constantine, who though gruff was honest and incorrupt¬ 
ible. Had he been retained, Dawson would have been a 
phenomenally well-governed settlement, and the welfare 
of the region would have been less retarded :— 

Instead of men who had spent their lives among pioneers, the 
Dahninion Government sent, ns the revAxd for party service, 
ram whoK experience was limited to local politics at home. 
Vlith hun^eds (rf' experts to choose from in British Columbia, 
kn ex-captain of a whaler and an ex-livery stable keeper were 
made inweetors to collect the royalty of 10 per cent, on an 
output of eight millions of gold. 'I'he inference as to how they 
might, add to their ridSKdously low salaries is obvious.... 
Unfortunately the arrival of Major Walsh in Dawson in the 
sprite, accompaaiedrfby a greater retinue of servants than all 
our Peac^^^ommissioners took with them to Paris, was not 
rodttCiI»e m the, reforms which an oppressed population had 
oped lor. > , 

SHARP PRACTICE BY THE POLICE. 

The simplest sanitary rules were ignored. No pre¬ 
cautions were taken against fever. The hospitals, and 
whatever has been done in the way of improvements, have 
been paid for by public subscriprions 
‘ ^ Possibly, however, the folly of the ofStaals reached Us height 
in the cose of thi^ Dominion bench-dainia. The Gold Com¬ 
missioned CVfice advertised that the benches on Dominion 
Crnf 3 c,.wi|lch had been clcaed f^specipus, reasons, would be 
' (W July II. On die morning of di^ ihe thousands 

acc^ed the Government's word iri^pod faith arrived 
oip the e« 9 he, mily to find that the choicest f^tUms had been 
taken ^qp inejmbm of , the Mounted Pcdice and ftiimds of the 
Admiaimiation, vmose rights to the chdm that thwbad/staked 
were iatid' confirmed hr the Gold Commnrioner’s Office. 


AXTI-BRITISH POLICV. 

He declares that the loudest complaints arose from the 
English and the Australians * 

When I say—speaking as one who has no interest ip the 
Klondyke except that of on observer—that th^,conduct of the 
officials last winter and summer was a disgrace to the flag' ‘with 
which we have come to associate'fair play the world over, 1 
think that most Englishmen in the Klondyke will agree with me. 
If the new laws were directed against Americans, they have 
injur^ Canadians and other Britim subjects equally as much, if 
not more. From the first, London regarded the Klondyke as a 
great field (for exploitation. Most of the 'cimital represented 
tliere last spring was British. The royalty of 10 per cent, and 
the failure to use the money so collected in constructing trails 
arc of greater moment to capitalistic (largely British) than to 
individual (largely American) enterprise. A poor man who 
takes from 5,000 dols. to 50,000 dols. out of a bench-claim with 
his own hands will not be deterred firoM his labours by the 
royalty. Ten per cent, on the gross output makes a majority of 
company propositions impracticable. 

Mr. Palmer hails the appointment of Mr. Ogilvie as 
Commissioner, who has the reputation for probity, as a 
promise of better things, and applauds the order main¬ 
tained by the Mounted Police. 


HENRY GEORGE’S FIRST “LEADER.” 

Mr. Noah Brooks tells in the February Century 
how, when editing the .San Francisco Times in 1866, he 
had submitted to him a short article by a young printer 
in the composing-room. At first he could scarcely believe 
that the compositor had really written it. Finally he 
printed it as a “ leader ’’ in the Times of November 30, 
1866. That youth turned out to be Henry George. The 
subject of the article was “ Th Two Giants ”—the United 
States and Russia—and this is part of what he said :— 

Thc.se two nations, oppo-sites in many things, have yet much 
in common. Though the government of one be representative 
of concentrated authority, and the other of the farthest advance 
of radical progress, they alike rest upon the affections of the 
great rauBses of their people. The one has just celebrated the 
one thousandth anniversary of her national life. The other has 
yet a decade to j^ass before completing her first century. Yet 
each feels in her veins the pulses of youth, and sees beyond the 
greatness of her future. Broad as is the domain of each, 
no impassable barriers hedge them in; rapid as is their 
progress, it seems yet hardly commenced; wonderful as is 
their greatness, it is but the promise of what shall be. They 
have each a work to do—each a destiny to accomplirii. Each 
has within herself the elements of Immense wealth and power, 
which me to be developed and evolved. Each is engaged in 
great material enterprises—each, too, in neater moral works 
which look to the elevation of men. Through the pathless 
forests and over the virgin lands of the West, or toward the 
ancient centres of the Imman race, each in her way beats the 
torch of Christian civilisation. One moving toward the settii^ 
and the other toward the riring sun, each spanning a hemi¬ 
sphere, the Far West meets the Further East, and upon opposite 
shores of the Pacific their outposts look upon each other. 
Priest Benjamin, traverring in nis dog-sledge the regions of 
eternal ice, bearing eastward on the verge of the Arctic circle to 
the savages of .the frozen land the cross raised on Calvary and 
thf creed of Nicsea, passed on his way the Western pionem 
wnp ate layring the wire that is to many the continents and prd 
the globe. 

Mil. Frederick Dolman,. ,in CassetPs Magasnue, 
describes & day at Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
and strangely enough is thti first pre^-man wlto has paid 
sud) a visit during the thirty-five years of tl^e Asylum’s 
existence, » ® ‘ 
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AUSTRIA: ITS KAISER AND ITS MISSION. 

There is a sui^estive article in the Quarterly Rrvkxu 
on the Austrian Empire, in which the character of the 
Emperor is set in a strange light. True to the unhappy 
traditions of the unhappy Habsburgs— 

The Emperor of Austria, however, is not, as a general rule, 
remarkable for keepit^ an open mind. Only a firw months ago 
the writer of this article was -in a position to judge how the 
inlierent difiBculties of governing the Austrian Empire have been 
rendevd more difficult still by the impossibility of getting the 
Sovereign to listc* -and give due weight to statements of 
disagreeable facts. 

• AN EXTRAORDINARY TREATY. 

As a proof of his indecision of character is instanced 
an extraordinarj' compact in 1866 ;— 

On the X2th of June, some days before the outbreak of w.ir 
with Prussia, he concluded a treaty with Napoleon III., in 
which it was stipulated that Venice should be ceded to .Vranee 
for the purpose of being harided over to Italy, no matter whether 
the Austrian armies were victorious or not. The text of this 
treaty has never yet received the attention it deserves, but, when 
the historians of the next century come to deal with it, we are 
much mistaken if they will not .all of them pronounce it to be 
the most marvellous State document of our tmi,-. It is almost 
incredible that, when the whole strength of the Empire was 
required to meet the Prussian attack, a large portion of the army 
should have been used against Italy, although the (lovemment 
in Vienna had already made up its mind to cede the ancient 
city of Venice and the territory adjacent to it, the possession of 
which by Austria was the cause of war with Italy .... This 
treaty makes it .absolutely clear that the war in Italy of 1866 
was waged, not in the interests of Austria, hut in those of the 
Pope. 

INTOLERANCE OF FIRST-CLAS.S AlULITV. 

A still less estimable trait is next referred to :— 

One of the marked chanacteristirs of the reign of the jires 'lit 
Emperor of Austria is that the moment a Slinister becom ’S 
really powerful his fall is always at hand. The Emperor has 
invariably faUed to support a leading Minister just at the 
moment when that Minister’s policy required his most complete 
adhesion in order that it should be successful. He withdrew, 
for instance, bis supp..'rl from .Schmerling at the most critical 
moment. Bcust was dismissed just as he had brought about the 
overthrow of the Ministry of Hohenwart, at i time when it 
was a prime necessity to take up a firm, or at least clear, 
position as regards the Slav population of the Empire. Count 
Andrassy, in many respects one of the most interesting statesmen 
of the reign, who had rendered exceptional services to the whole 
Empire by his moderating influence on his Hungarian country- 
mcm, was forced to leave office just as he had concluded the 
alliance with Germany. An unswerving adherence to the 
governing idea of the policy of Andrassy, and its application to 
intcriuil questions, would certainly have averted some of the 
pressing troubles of the present hour. But the Emperor Francis 
Jos^h never could tolerate a Minister of really first-class ability. 
In this respect he contrasts most unfavourably with his con¬ 
temporary, King William I. of Prus.sia. 

An ugly story is told of the way in which Benedek, who 
might have been successful in Italy, was forced to com¬ 
mand the army doomed to Sadowa, lest a reverse inflicted 
on .^chduke Albrecht Qiight react unfavourably on the 
dynasty. , 

The writer decides that “ the aim of Count Thun at 
the present moment is to transform the Austrian Empire 
mto a Catholic Slav power, to be ruled by the feudal 
nobility and the priests.” Against this design the reviewer 
urgently warns the Germans to combine. 

_ A MEDIATOR AMONG THE POWERS. 

Despite the gloomy view taken by the writer of the 
character irf t1^ dynasty, he has a cheery estimate of the 
mission still reserved fo|; Austria. This" is none other 
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than that of a general mediator of i^ac'e between the 
Great Powers. Germany is commercially interested in 
the extension of Austria to Salonica :— * 

^ Austria also considerable interest in favouring an AA|^o> 
German Alliance, for it is certainly within the bounds of possi¬ 
bility that really friendly and intimate relations between England 
.and Germany would, through the. gootl offices of the latter 
Power, facilitate an arrangement between England and Russia 
which, in the interests of civilisation, should certainly be 
attempted. 

The crisis in the fortunes in the Austrian Rmpire wiU, 
the writer thinks, receive a satisfactory solution :— 

When the time arrives Austria will have a great and honour¬ 
able part to play in international life. She may bring about a 
pacific settlement of the Eastern Question, and assist in main¬ 
taining the peace of the world. The new century will wimess 
the rivalry of four great empires—the English, the German, the 
Ku^ian, and that of the United States. A regenerated and 
enlightened Austria might do much to reconcile many of the 
conflicting interests of these great Powers. 


A DIPLOMATIC INDISCRETION. 

A GOOD deal of astonishment, and no little indignation, 
was caused in Italy by an article entitled “ Diplomatic 
Reminiscences,” from the pen of M. Albert Billot, in the 
first Januarj' number of the Kevuc ties Deux Mondes. It 
will be remembered that M. Billot was the French Am¬ 
bassador to the Quirinal up to a year ago. 

In this article M. Billot evidently intends to claim for 
himself the chief credit of bringing about tire rtcent 
commercial agreement between Trance and Italy. If that 
was all, the article might pass without comment as a curious 
exhibition of personal vanity. But M.Billot goes on to give a 
summary of Franco-Italian relations since 1883, and in 
the course of this he s.ays that his object, when he came 
to represent France in Rome, was to prepare the way for 
a rapprochement between Italy and France in anticipa¬ 
tion of the moment when, in 1892, the expiration of the 
Triple Alliance treaty should afford Italy “ a propitious 
occasion to regain her liberty of action, and, without 
breaking with the Central Powers, to remove all causes of 
misunderstanding with France.” The accession of the 
Marquis di Rudini to power in 1891 seemed to render the 
realisation of this project practically certain. Unfor¬ 
tunately the extreme parties in Italy began to get up 
noisy demonstrations with the view of influencing the 
Crown against the Triple Alliance, but the only effect 
of this was to induce di Rudini to checkmate his 
adversaries by consenting, eleven months before the 
expiration of the Triple Alliance treaty, to its renewal for 
no less a period than twelve years. 

M. Billot then proceeds naively to’’explain that this 
renewal of the Triple Alliance obliged him to relinquish', 
his .attempts to detach Haly from Germany, and to try 
the other policy of binding Italy to France by her own 
interests, so that in the event of a European conflict 
considc-ation for her own wclfiire would prevent her 
from breaking with France. “There vemained at 
least the resource of creating in Italy interests opposed 
to the Triple Alliance, thus paralysing the action of 
Italy in a ccrt-ijn degree.” This new line, according 
to M. Billot, was prosecuted by him in negotiations with 
the Marquis di Rudini, the Marquis Visconti yenosta. 
and Signor Luzzatli, and at the end of 1897 he was able 
to assure his Government that Italy acquiesced in the 
conditions formulated by France with a view to the 
projected entente. Therefore, he concludes, hjqjs the 
principal author of that entente, which has now become 
an accomplished fact. 
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DEMOS AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 

' Evidently democracy is becoming respectable as well 
as inevitable. It has been tried in the august forum of 
the Eonservative Quarterly Review, and tested in the 
crucible of foreign policy. It emerges from the ordeal 
with credit. It is in the January Quarterly that this 
favourable verdict upon “pemocracy in Foreign Affairs’* 
is pronounced. The writer begins with England 
Since l868 she has been required to consider, with a view to 
subsequent action, the old Eastern Question under almost ^1 its 
aspects, including the Egyptian Question, and that of the 
Soudan ; the South African Question in many aspects; the 
Venezudan Question, with several other matters bearing upon 
the vital subject of Anglo-American relationsand lately the 
new and extremely difficult (,>uestion of the Far East. She has 
. also had to review her p<.)siUon as the central and sovereign 
.State in that world-wide ffibric, the British Empire. 

IN ENULANU : THE TURNING PQINT. 

At first, indeed, it seemed as if the “passionate 
persuasiveness ” of Mr, Gladstone would alter the 
traditions of the British foreign policy in an altruistic 
sense^ while underrating the requirements of national 
security and dignity. But this specially altruistic and 
humble policy was soon abandoned. Lord Rosebery 
embodied the sense of England’s Imperial mission. The 
two opposing tendencies came into direct conflict over 
the question of Uganda. “ Thu British democracy stood 
at the parting of the ways, and, so far as could be 
judged, it^ definitely and without hesitation took the road 
Icadifig towards Imi>erial expansion,” 

The writer traces this decision to the hatred of being 
beaten which is dcejdy rooted in the British working 
man, w instinct which is partly a sporting one, but 
wmch is linked with a sense of the higher mission of the 
Empire, The resolute purpose of the depocracy has 
alone rendered possible the successful work of Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kitchener in the valley of the Nile, 
and the fortunate issue of the Fashoda controversy. 


AN APPROVING VERDICT. 

The writer proceeds :— 

A candid consideration of these facts must, we think, lead to 
* the acknowledgment that, os far ns they go, they stand to the 
creiMt of democracy in England, and tliat they go a long way 
to wttStrate its ca^city to work we’1 in the sphere of foreign 
affurs. The artisans and the peasantry, endowed with and 
dmidom of constitutional power, have in no respect impeded, 
rat on the contrary have facilitated the prosecution of a most 
complex and arduous Imperial undertaking, necessarily pro¬ 
tracted over many yearsj^ No limited electorate, not even any 
aristocracy, could conceivably have comported itself in such 
fashion as to create fewer hindrances to an enterprise such as 
that which we have been considering. Nor could any other 
'System of gtrvcrnment than a popular one have afforded to those 
in comm md of the nation's resources the supjmrt and encourage¬ 
ment derived from die well-grounded conviction that the nation 
itself was at thrii back. 


THE TEACHABLENESS OP T»E ELECTORATE. 

Another point of gieat imtKUtamcc to which the 
reviewer calls attention is' tae tea,c]^ableness of the 
electorate on Imperial questions. Tins was shown in its 
" aicdeptance of Sir Henry Fowler’s report* on the impossi- 
BiKty ofmakjng Ihe British and. Indian races equal in the 
covenasHd Civil Service, in its acceptance of the report 
nf&e Royal Commission on the Opiuiri question, ana in 
"'its'*re9olute *Tepudiation of the cdon^ policy of the 
^ Manchester Sdiool. “ The tone of Empire u to be heard 
"e y iii i'y il le r e now strong, clear, and unmistakable, and it 
gruvn and spread arid obtained its mastery during 
. ef'household suffrage." 


IN FRANCE : A GENEROUS TRIBUTE. 

Passing to France, the writer insists that a large 
measure of success in Imperial sphere must, in common 
justice, be allowed to have been secured the Third 
French Republic. First is adduced the development of 
the Russian alliance, which has been rendered possible 
by a singular self-restraint on the part of the French 
people,—“ a careful abstinencB>from asking inconvenient 
questions as to the nature of fhe engagement incurred.” 
A point often forgotten or unappreciatra by Englishmen 
is well put by the writer :— . ' ^ 

Concurrently with that line of events, there has taken place 
the growth of a colonial empire on a very large scale. •Tunis, a 
Dominion in Eastern Asia, Madagascar, and with the exception 
of Morocco, the whole of Norfli-West Africa down to the 
Middle Niger and to the back of several of the British Coast 
Settlements, ore surely considerable acquicitions to have made 
within t. enty years. We doubt if, at the most brilliant periods 
of English history, when our command of the sea was undisputed, 
the British Empire ever received such vast and varied accessions 
of territory within a like space of time. 

OTHER DEMOCRACIES. 

The writer holds that “ the special virtue of democracy, 
so far as foreign affairs are concerned, is most likely to 
be sho'vn in dealing with national problems of a 
comparatively simple character, but requiring great 
national qualities for their solution.” He holds no brief 
for democracy, however, and grants that in the South of 
Europe it has been less successful. Yet he refuses to 
attribute Italian difficulties to democratic institutions. 
He says that two of the most ill-judged and disastrous 
wars ever waged—^that by Greece in 1897 against 
Turkey, and that by Spain last year against the united 
States—might never have been entered upon if the weaker 
side in those sfroggles had been governed by a strong 
monarchy or oligarchy. So far as the United States 
were concerned, it was the democratic quality of their 
institutions which was largely responsible fjpr the out¬ 
break of an avoidable war. StUI the reviewer maintains 
that the American democracy will show itself teachable. 
Perhaps the most serious difficulty is that of consulting 
the modern democracy. Newspapers and by-elections 
are insufticient^ndices to public opiniop. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is :— 

The best hope for the future of democracy lies in the general 
realisation by the up]x:i classes that, under that system of 
government, the calls of public duty on them are not less but 
more urgent than when political power was more or less 
confined lo their own order. 


1%e Stigmata” In Living Women. 

The feature of the February Humanitarian is a portrait 
of Mr. Huysmans and an interview with him, in which he 
tdls marvels of saintly exjierience. Speaking of women 
alive or recently alive, he says :— 

The st^imata on the body of Louise Lateau appeared ever}' 
week during a period of sixteen years, and remamed each time 
from fifty to sixty hours; those on Marie JaUe’s body appear on 
a slight^ reddened skin, the blood which is exuded coagulating. 
to form rings, or points, or figures, or even letters. Marie Julie 
stated on All Saints’ Day, lra4, that Our Lch^ had told h^ die 
wOidd soon be envelope in a “ mantle of living fire." Some 
we^' later, I think it was on the occasion of uie fSte of the 
Immaculate Conception, light suddenly sprang firom the two 
** wounds ’’ on the palms of her hands, !i^ as brfiliant as the 
fiadi from a diamond, and wMeh burnt for ten minutes. 

These are fticts, he says, which freethinldng scientists 
cannot ex^in. Only men Uke Sir WSllijum Crookes 
lead towax^ att explanation. 
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THE DECUKE AHD FALL OF THE BRITISH 
EIIPIRE. 

r What a New Gibbon might Say. 

IN the thousaodth number of BUulmood spears a 
paper of some distinction, which is entitled From the 
Nw Gibbon,” and in a style resonant of the old Gibbon 
recounts the apparent glory and veiled decadence of the 
British Empire at the present time. It begins :— 

The close of the nineteenth century beheld the British Empire 
at the hi^t pitch ©fits prosperity. The records of every 
contemporary naddh celebrate, while they envy, the mulutude 
of its subjects and the orderly felicity of its citizens. Its 
frontiers eomprebended the fairest regions of the earth ; and its 
'.authority extended alike over the most dutiful of daughter- 
peoples and the wildest and most sequestered barbarmns. 

After a page of eloquent expatiation in this strain, the 
writer proceeds• 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries should 
discern in the public felicity the latent causes of decay and 
corruption. To the vulgar mind the BritLsh Empire was a 
Iriumphant proof of the possibility, as of the blessings, of a wis • 
democracy j yet in that very process of democracy were inherent 
the seeds of ruin. 

THE TYPE OF IMPF,RIAL DECAY. 

The veil of make-believe enables BlackiooodXo “say 
things ” about the Colonial Secretary which its loyal 
Unionism might have feared to express less indirectly 

The Empire, that magnificent fabric foundetlupon the generous 
impulse to conquer and to rule, was now formally regarded as a 
mere machine for the acquisition of pounds sterling. A 
I’almerston and a Disraeli had been the spokesmen of the earlier 
Imperialism ; the latter found its mouthpiece in a Chamberlain. 
The masterful truculence of the British gentleman, and die 
opulent imagination of the Anglicised Jew, this generation 
cmerfully exchanged for the ambitions of a manulacturcr fostered 
by the arts of a demagogue. Gifted with an extraordinary 
intuition of the cbuiging predilections of his countrymen, 
Chamberlain was enabled to turn, to the advant^e of his own 
opularity, the flood of jxitriotism which rose in the decade 
ctween the first and second Jubilees of Queen \'ictorin. He 
became the high-priest of what was fondly saluted as the new 
Imperialism, on the lips of wl^ose vqfaries British Empire was 
synonymous with Britisli commerce. 

ONE PROGRESSIVE NOTE.* 

But a Progressive lamentation is sounded in matters 
educational:— 

The d^;eneracy of the people spread to that wry activity to 
which they had sacrificed their nobler sentiments of empire ; and 
while arms and justice, arts and letters, were postponed in the 
general estimation to manufacture and trade, these mercenary 
avocations were themselves pursued without mergy and almost 
without common shrewdness. Like the ostrich of mythology, 
her head buried in the sand of obsolete traditions and anti- 
quatedt||ucoe8S, Britdn alone of the nations of Europe refused to 
Mttcate tunr commercial travellers or to accede to the terms of 
payment tequired by her customers, clung to her chaotic weights 
and measnres, and haughtily announced to the world that it 
must forego such goods os its wants demanded, and purchase 
only what Britain was pleased to sell. 

DEGENERACY IN TOWN AND SPORT. 

li&e insidious poison of free trade principle? ate up the 
peasanby, swelled the cities, and debilitated the city 
wrnfeer f— 

The.eSects of life in cities were apparent and pernicious. 
But for the ehbtokmi attestation of both printed and pictured 
records^ it would be diffietdt, indeed, to credit the full horrors 
exhibited 1 ^ fach districts sis Lancashire and the Black Country 
at the,, end nineteenth century. In sport, as in its 

aaBiogti& British df^^enerated with frizhtful rapidity. 

• . . The BEtote found h& pleasure in b?s^ning a bicycle 
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instead of a horse, in striking a tennis-ball instead of a Wild¬ 
fowl ; nor was he even sensiUe of j^e dfegnidKtibit that couM 
prefer a mechanical ..toy to a living creatnra wiftl a wjH 
independent o^ yet conformable to, his own. 

THE CHEAP MAGAZINE. . * 

The next passage we quote is Blackwood all ovet 
The last outrage upon the language of l^yhakeQiew and 
Fielding was a swarm of periodical leaflets concocted .of BUterate 
novelettes, unmeaning statistics, American jests, and hflhntile 
puzzles; they were consumed in prodigious quantities by the 
lower orders, and, by ruining the business of those who purveyed 
sincere if not masterly compositions, contributed more than any 
other cause to the debasement and final extinction of English 
letters. 

“ THE OL(X)MIEST AUSPICES." 

With this dirge the paper draws towards its close 
With the proud spirit of empire sunk into the narrow greed » 
of the shaicholdcr; with physical force at its ebb, sports 
corrupted, and martial spirit tamed ; with domestic business 
so organised tliat it stifled individuality* and fostered dishonest 
miserliness among traders, and invited the depravity of 
Customers ; with elegant manners and polite letters a tasteless- 
echo of the half-forgotten past—the British Empire entered 
upon the twentieth century under the gloomiest auspices. To the 
acutcr eyes of succeeding generations that gloom is heightened 
by the reflection that tlie mutterings of the coming earthquake 
were all unheard by contemporaries ; that they prided them¬ 
selves on the greatness of their dominion, and hu^ed the 
speciou.s perfection of their civilisation. * Yet decline was<already 
accomjilishcd and irremediable, and fall was but too surelyii 
impending. 

•• • 

THE VENEZUELAN CHARACTER. 

Major Stanley Paterson, in the January Geo- 
graphical yournai, describes his experiences m 
valley of the Orinoco in the end of 1897. The pending 
arbitration gives interest to his impression of the people. 
He says 

These up-country Venezuelans, while boasting of pure- 
Spanish descent, are all freely intermixed with negroes or 
Indians, frecjuently with both, and are quite a distinct and 
characteristic race. They are practically divided ’into three 
classes—the ato-holders, or small farmers ; the cannqua men, 
or squatters; and the peons, or labourers. Each class looks 
down on that below it, but the distinction between them b one 
of degree only, the general character of all being identical, awl, 
to our pnactical British minds, extremely paradoxical. All are 
avaricious, thriftless, independent, faitliless, untruthful, la^, 
capable of hard work, quick-lemp.'rcd, vindictive, changeful, 
and full of laughter. Life, partly by tltcir own fault, is hard 
with them ; penury is their abiding condition ; they daily live 
on the verge of starvation, frequently for lack of energy to hunt 
for food. But, as their actual wants are few, this seldom sadden-s 
them -they look on the whole thing ,as a vast joke. If there 
arc clouds, Uiese children of the sun see them not; nothing ia|. 
really serious to them ; poverty, starvation, and death only seetm 
part of the natural order of things, and even these have their 
jocular side. But this very suiminess, childishness, and irre¬ 
sponsibility that makes these people in a way attractive and 
interesting, also makes them terribly hard people for &e 
cnergeue European lo work with. * 

Their attitudfi Jo us is given in these closing remarks 
Contrary to expectation, we found the people all over the . 
Orinoco valley most friendly to the English, whose business 
qualities they respect, and disposed to view the ^undarv 
difficulty as merely a quosUon of brag, out of which ^eir own 
politicians, whom they distrust, hope tq aggrandize themselves 
m some unexplaineri wav. 4 ^ t 

_ I am felly convinced that this vlOley will one day develop- 
into one of the richest commtftcial centres in the Wei; but its 
development requires capital, an i English capital is natnfelly 
of entering the country in the present unsettled state of affairs. 
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ENGLAND “UNDER A COLOSSAL SANDOW.” 

M R. E DMUND Gosse coutribiiteS to the North A merican 
Review for January a suggestive paper bn the literature 
of action. He seems to be writing under the influence 
of the Fashoda agitation. He contrasts the literary 
temper of to-day with what prevailed some twenty years 
ago. He saj-^,:— 

If we look back to the years before the first Egyptian 
campaign; we shall bo surprised to see how pacific our tastes 
were, how little encouragement was given to the literature of 
action. There was a distinct dislike,"’early in the eighties, to 
any narrative which exalted the boisterous part of man. 
Fiction, poetry and drama wore expected to be idyllic or 
reflective. Even history, amusingly enough, had its romantic 
colouring washed off it, and its exciting incidents reduced. It 
was said that if young people studied history they should 
concentrate their attention, not on battles, but on the constitu¬ 
tion ; and Dr. Stubbs supplied the learned want. 

•WE AREBARBARIANS NOW! 

A change began with Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
which was accentuated by the vogue given to Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s work :— 

Then came a period of materialistic awakening. Everywhere 
in the Empire the natural elements - the barbarian elements if 
we will—found expression. Our incessant little wars were 
followed with a. sympathy, which had const.antly been denied 
them hi the Middle Victorian period ; and each little war 
•increased our appetite for another. At the same time there 
began, and flowed over the country like a wave, an unexampled 
enthutaa^ for every kind of^ athletics. A fresh interest in the 
navy was awakened, and as' the pe,ace party subsided and dis¬ 
appeared throughout the country, greater and greatcir sacrificc-s 
were cheerfully made for the .support of our ships. If nowadays 
tWfc read Matthew Arnold’s okl diatribes against our upjier 
classes,' wc may smile; there is no question now of upper, 
middle or lower, for the barbarian holds the field undisturbed. 
We fiavc become in a dozen years a nation but faintly interested 
in any subject whidi does not bear ujion the training and 
development of the muscles, individual or politic. England h.is 
gone to school under a colossal Saiidow, and has no time, for 
the moment, to think of anything else. 

A CRAVE CRISIS AI’PRllACHING. 

The'new spirit expresses itself in Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
wiiose whole literary career is one unflagging appeal to 
the fighting instincts of the race. We see nouiing in the 
^neral trend of his genius if we do not sce.that it makes 
directly for the preparedness Oi the English peojile in an 
eventual crisis :— 

. However much the philosopher and the dreamer may regret 
the necessity of this stranm ousession in jihysical strengtli—and 
the present writer, him^lf a useless dreamer, sighs benealli it— 
^0 one with a grain of sense can doubt that circumstances point 
,to its being an unavoidable preparation for a crisis in national 
history by no means far ahead. 

Side hf side with Mr. Kipling’s works he places Sir 
George Robertson’s “ Story of Chitral.” He describes it 
as a specimen of our n*w Literature of Action, to which 
we may be proud to point our firicndliesttheighbours. It 
shows how the young men trained, by fobthall and cricket, 
who had tried to shoot, climb and ritje, can use their 
physical fitness when th^ are called to act in the face 
of deStiBgr:— 

If this is the tenuper and these the abiU^es which our recent 
national predilection for the literature of action fosters, we need 
hardly rej^tthat “boww of roses in Bendameer's stream” in 
wli^ fte Middle Victorian poets lay at full length, discussing 
tll^aiflRleties of the jiassion m love. If it were going to last for 


ever,‘if there were to be no reaction from this materialism, I 
riiould deeply deplore it. A man should not, and a nation should 
not, spend its whole life with a musket in its hand, behind a 
barric^e. But there arc times and seasons in the life of a 
nation, as in the life of a man, when self-respect and all tlie 
dearest emotions of the heart compel the strictest attention to 
practical defence. We believe, humbly, gravely, that we are 
ready. And there is evidence in our literature of the last twelve 
years to show that we have been preparing ourselves for a great 
international struggle by the game.s we have loved best to play, 
the stories which have enterlmned qs most, and the narratives of 
historical adventures which wc have been most eager to read. 


THE WEDDING-RING CIRCLE. 

In my “New Year’s Message” to the members I 
ventured to hope that Round-About itself may contribute 
somewhat to the happiness of theitw lives. If it fails to 
do so then it has failed in the object of its existence. 
F >r the great aim and end of the whole organisation of 
the “Wedding-Ring Circle” was to increase the joy of 
life, and enable scattered human units to free themselves 
from something of the doom of solitude which hangs like 
;i pall over so many existences. 

Round-Aboui is but a small organ, and the “Wedding- 
Ring Circle ” is still only in the stage of experiment; but 
small though it be, it marks a step onward in the evolu- 
lio . of human society. It is, as I think I have remarked 
before, a latter-day substitute for the masked ball of 
former times. The practice of masking degenerated too 
often into a mere arrangement for facilitating orgies of 
which the less said the better; but the practice of masking, 
without the abuse, is one which has manifold conveni¬ 
ences. It was only behind the mask that persons of the 
opposite extremes of society could meet and converse;, on 
a footing of perfect equality. And so it is with the 
“ Wedding-Ring Circle.’’ rt affords an opportunity for the 
free interchange of ideas and sentiments which would 
otherwise be impossible. Many are paralysed by the 
subtle influence of another’s personality. If they could 
communicate through a grille, or behind a yashmak, they 
might often make much more progress in the establish¬ 
ment of that real friendship which is based upon the 
interchange of personal experiences and sentiments. No 
doubt, as the name implies, the “ Wedding-Ring Circle ” 
fulfils its highest end when it succeeds in bringing about 
that complete union of man and woman that takes place 
in an ideal marriage; but for one case in which this 
is achieved there are ten in which the “ Circle ” acts 
merely as a convenient method of making pleasant 
acquaintances, which arc often far more intimate because 
of their aiionjanity than they would have been had the 
correspondents been meeting each other every day of 
their lives. * 

This may seem a hard saying to some w'ho have never 
realised to what extent, in self-defence, we all wear 
impenetrable armour when in the presence of our fellows. 
But .any who, like myself, have many friendships and 
intimate confidences with persons whom they have 
never seen, will recognise in a moment the truth of what 
I say. Mutual knowledge and helpful sympathy do not 
depend upon physical contiguity, and the best and most 
lasting friendships are those which are based upoh the 
discovery of a real S)rmpathy and fellow-feeling in the 
depths of the heart, which in ordinary society are carefully 
concealed from the passer-by. 

The Conductor, of Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
W.C., on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
will send particulars. 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY LONDON. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, writing in the Contemporary on 
London Street Improvements, reviews the progress 
already made. He shows that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, in thirty-three years, spent eleven millions and a 
half, and the County Council,- during eight years, has 
spent two and a third millions on street improvements. 
By comparing the various ways of expenditure, he comes 
to ibis conviction :— 

The general conflusion to be drawn from these facts is that, 
in lieu of widening important streets, it is far better to co istnicL 
entirely new streets, adopting, if possible, lines which will jjass 
through inferior properly, where the trade interests are ol no 
great value. 

He recalls with satisfaction the rights obtained for the 
central authorities to recoup themselves by taking all the 
property fronting a new street, the right of exacting some 
amount of betterment, and the power of actitiiring fore¬ 
courts without the house behind, as well as the right to 
become ground landlords. 

“circular belts f)F nOUI.KVARD.S.” 

After describing the beneficial results anticipated from 
the new street from Holborn to the Strand, the writer 
proceeds:— 

It cannot be doubted that there are many other schenu-s of the 
same kind which might be adopted with c<jual prospect of 
rcilucing the congestion of the London streets, and of .adiliiig to 
its dignity and beauty, williout entailing any great ultimate 
charge on the ratepayers. Xo one can look at the tangled and 
confuseti map of London without admitting what a vast field 
there is for improvements of all kinds. Itroad avenues and. 
boulevards should be made, stretching out directly from the 
centre to the suburbs, providing for double tracks of tramways, 
and atfording oiiportunities for fresh air. There should also be 
Circular belLs of boulevards at certain distances from the centre, 
of which the Mar)'Iebonc and City Roads would form one. 
C-'orc should also be t.ikun to join tlie principal eommoiis and 
open spaces by such broad boulevards, and to give easy access 
to them from the densely populated districts in the centre. 

UTILISING THE I'-OUUCOUKTS. 

Another direction in which we may liope ioP wiilened streets, 
.vnd even for handsome lioulevards, is the utilisation of thi- 
numerous cases where there .arc forecourts on eillicr or both 
sides of existing streets. It has already been pointed out that 
the House of Lords has admitted the principle that these fore¬ 
courts may be Laken mider compulsory jiowers, on the widening 
of a street, without the necessity of jmrehasing the houses to 
which tliey are attached. There arc very numerous cases where 
advantage may be taken of this. The number would have been 
still greater if the Metropolitan Board and the local authorities 
hurl notj in past times, been most scandalously negligent in not 
preventing the owners and occupiers of the houses in such streets 
from extending their premises by erecting oni'-sloreyial buildings 
on such forecourts. 

OPENING UP SOUTH LONliON. 

There are numerous streets in London, especially in 
the suburbs, where advantage could be taken of the exist¬ 
ence of forecourts to widen the existing streets into broad 
avenues or boulevards. The Improvements Committee 
of the London County Council are now considering a case 
of this Und, where it has been proposed to them that a 
succession of streets with forecourts for a distance of two 
and three-quarter miles, from near the Thames to the 
suburbsf should be widehpd into a broad and handsome 
boulevard, at an estimated cost of;£i5o,ooo. It is con- 
traded that this will be of immense advantage to a poor 
district, which •is in great want of open jpaces^^ and that 


by affording an opportunity for a double line of tramwa)-* 
easy aetjess will be given to the country south of Londo^ 
and a»new district will be opened out for ouilding woric- 
men’s dwellings.” 

A very conspicuous case, where the same kind of 
process could be effected, is that of the Marylebone Road, 
ICuston Road, and the City Road. In* this important 
thoroughfare wide forecourts exist on both sides save in 
a few parts, where, as already showm, they have been 
built over. The road generally is ,fifty in width, but 
the distance between the line of Itouses on either side is 
150 feet. This affords the opportunity for a broad boule- * 
\ ard, which might be planted with trees, with ample space 
for two lines of tramways without interfering with the 
other traffic. This great artery connects the stations of 
the principal railway cotnpanics entering London from 
the north- the Norlh-^Vestern, Midland, Great Northern, 
and Central. 


THE CHIEF FOODS OF THE NATIONS. 

Mr. G. R. Wai.hron, in McClure's for November, 
gives an illustrated and comparative statement of the 
foods used by the principal ijcoplcs. Some of his 
statistics m.ay be summarised thus : — 

M.u\ CEors ; r.usiiEi,s ver annum. 

I’oT.tTo ; 4,000 millions. • 

Indian Corn : 2,600 inillions. 

\Vhkat : 2,500 millions. ^ 

Rye, : 1,300 miHittiis.* • * 

B.vui.KY : 750 millions. •' 

MAIN FOODS: iJUANTlTIliS PER IIK.VD PER ANNUM. ' 

I’dtmo (pounds) : Ireland, 1,467; Genn.any, 1,300; Xelher- 
lamls, 840; Norway and Sweden, 740 ; France, 700 ; Austria- 
Hungary, 663 ; and Canada, 660. 

WiTE.\i (pounds): France, 467; Canada, 360; Italy, 307; 
Great Brit.ain, 250; United .Stales, 240’; NetWl.anils, 240; 
Austria - IJnngary, 230; Germanj, 180; Russia, 93; 
Japan, 22. 

Flesh Meat (pounds): United States, 147 ; United Kingdom, 
100; Norway, 80; France, 77 ; Spain, 70; Germany, 64; 
.Sweden and .Swit2erlancl, 62 ; Belgium, 61 ; Austria-Hungary, 
60; Russia, I’ortugal, Nellierlancls, 50; Italy, 24. 

SuG.\K (pounds) : Gre:il Britain, 80 ; United Stales, 73 ; F'ranec. 
25; Gcrinaiiy, 18; Switlen, 20; Austria-Hungary, 15; 
Sjiain, 7. 

Ton.tcco (ounces); Belgium, no; Switzerland, 80; X'elhcr- 
Ituids, 51 ; Germany, 48; Imited State.s, 43. 

'1'e.\ (omiees) : United Kingdom, SS ; Australia, 88 ; Canada, 
70 ; United States, 24 ; Russia, 9. 

CoFEEF, (ounces): Netherlands, 370 : Denmark, 247 ; Belgium, 
176; United States, 155; Swil/.erlaiul, 112; Germany, 78; 
France, 53; .\uslria-Hungary, 32; Italy, 17; Gre,at Britai% 
II ; Spain, 9 ; Russia, 3. 

Bf.i.k (gallons): United Kingdom, 30; Germany, 27; Den¬ 
mark, 24; United States, 15; .Switzerland, 14; Netherlands, 
8 ; Sweden and Norw.ay, 7 : France, 6 ; Canada, 4. 

Wine (gallons): Sp.ain, 35; France, 29; Italy, 24; Aiistria- 
Hu'giiry, 3; Gerimny and Russia, about i gal.; United 
Kingdom and United Stales, 2 quarts; Canada, less than 1 
pint. 

Frequenters of the Bodleian will be interested in. 
Miss jennett Humphrey’s sketch in Longman's of it.s 
founder, Sir Thom.is Bodley, He was born in Exeter in 
1544, a I’rotestant from birth, and spent the Marian years 
in reftige at Geneva. From 1587 to 1597 he was Kliza- 
beth’s resident minister at the Hague. On his return to 
England he founded the .'iimous library, and died in 
1612-13. 
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THE DEAD CATTLE KINO. 

AusTii^rjA’s One Supreme Miluonawe. 

The late Tames Tyson is the subject of the character 
sketch in the Australasian Review of Reviews for 
December. He was buried on October Sth. He is 
described as ;-r 

The “cattle-king of Australia,” the owner of more broad 
acres and multitudinous flocks and herds than any other man in 
tht seven colonics; the one supreme millionaire which Australia 
has pr<^uced 1 Every country evolves Its characteristic 
millionaire. Jay Gould, who began his career with a patent 
mouse-trap, and ended it killed by his own millions, is, in a 
sense,' the typical American millionaire. The older lands, with 
their histone banking houses and their coi^estcrl wealth, pro¬ 
duce two types of millmnaires—the hereditary variety, which 
inherits the treasures of generations; and the raw self-made 
millionaire, who usually wins his millions on the Stock Exchange, 
and sometimes loses them even more rapidly than he made 
them, and disappears from human gaze ^within the doors of the 
Insolvency Court. James Tyson was a purely Australian pro¬ 
duct. He rep^snts, indeed, only one variety of the Australian 
stock, and connned 'diimsalf to only one branch of Australian 
industry. But in his own order he was as characteristic an 
Austrauan product as, say, the i)addy-melon or the native 
companion. 

WHAT CAME FROM A LAME COW. 

He began at the bottom — 

According to tradition, the starting ]>oiiit of his fortune was a 
lame cow which somebody gave him. Young Tyson’s first 
stock salq. in Sydney yielded ^^'50, and the cattle were all the 
<Brect*’ofis^ing of that one Icme cow! . . . . He was a man of 
one idea and of one interest. He believed in stock, and he 
believed in Australia. 

, He began with a lame cow. He ended worth five 
minions sterling. He saw the opportunity presented by 
the opening of the goldfields. * 

IVaon’s mind, looked at from a business point of view, was a 
fiddle wWi one string. He thought cattle, he talked cattle, he 
practised no other art than that of growing cattle. Ills fortune 
mig^t have been' vaster had be been less a man of one idea. 
But his stations when he died had the area of a kingdom. They 
were scattered, it is true, over three colonics; but could they 
have been put together they would have exceeded in area the 
Hetritories of many an ancient and famous state. 

f HIS PASSION FOR THE Ol'EN AIR. 

Bom in New South Wales on April 10, 1823,” he says, “ I 
Bhvet took a dose of medicine, never liad a day’s illness, never 
lost sm hour’s time by sickness in the whole course of my 
life. The result of frugal living, hard thinking, hard work, 
and of a country life in the must healthy climate under the 
sup.” 

Mr. Tyson scorned all the ordinary pleasures of life. He 
wiu a hard man, and took life hardly. He despised luxury. He 
never,^oked; he did not know so much as the taste of wine ; 
be uei>er entered a theatre or went to a race-course. He never 
fell ili'^ve, and probably never kissed a woman, save bis own' 
mother, in his life. He hated the sound of an oath, and 
invariably dismissed a loud-swearing employ^ from his service. 

. To those who know how rich in expletives the vernacular of the 
t,back blocks is, this will seem nothing less than amazing. 

' According to Mr. Tyson’s theory of exlstenc;ff, life was meant for 
bazd work, for work expended to in^»eve tne world, make ten 
bfedes of grass grow instead of one, and ta- people the plains 
sfnd bill-siae%of Australia with mighty herds and woolly ^ks. 

' Human wants, he held, must be r^nced to a Spartan minimum; 
and be knew no reason why a millionairo should wear a better 
edit, ur lie in a softer bed, or eat a better meal, than his own 
‘‘ xtodbibui. He carried out his own theory, and probably did 
not mtpend more than fyo a y^ in bis p»«mal subsistence. 
He lo^ thsi, open au, the silmoe, the loaeUnemfi ltbc measurc- 
len distances of inland Australia. “1 am happittt^” he once 
■y 
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said, " under the stars of heaven, with a bluey for my pillow 
and a billy by my side." 

• HIS PRIDE IN THE EMPIRE. 

He was induced to take a seat in the Queensland Upper 
House. He made one speech and was misreported. He 
never made another. 

But to the larger issues of public life Mr. Tyson was sensitive*. 
He was proud of the Empire and would have made great 
sacrifices for it. In a moment of need for bis own colony he 
cams to its help by taking up ;f2So,oooof its treasury bills ; lu: 
offered to advance >^500,000 towards the construction of a'trans¬ 
continental railway, and he headed the list of subscripfions 
towards the Soudan contingent with a cheque for fg,o 6 o, 

KEPT NO BOOKS AND LEFT NO WILL.* 

Among the other wonderful facts in this extraordinarj- 
sketch, It is mentioned that “he kept no books, he 
employed no clerks. The records.-of his huge trans- 
ar*ions were all carried in his head, and in a tiny 
memorandum book”:— 

When he died his vast estate w.is left like a derelict ship. Eo 
will apparently exists ; no hint of its owner’s wishes, lie had, 
it is believed, vague notions of some act of stupendous, if post¬ 
mortem, beneficence. He might intiecd, in this way, nave 
written his name on Australian civilisation. But this strong- 
willed nature apparently lacked decision enough to determine 
th" fate of his own millions. Perhaps they ceased to intercs. 
him when he could no longer hold them in his own bands ! So 
the greatest Australian estate yet pul together was left by its 
owner without directions as to its disposition. 

Mr. Tyson had undoubtedly ntiiny fine and some generous 
qualities. He wsis a good son, shared the first coins ho ever 
earned with his mother, and to the very last would speak of 
his mother with the shy and almost inarticulate grief of a 
strong man. He was kind to the blacks; no hint of wrong 
tu them is ever associated with his name. 


The Lady’s Realm. 

“ The Twelve Bridesmaids of the Queen ” form the 
subject of the chief articles of the February^ number. A 
sketch of each maid is given. Lady Jane Ellice and the 
Duchess of Cleveland are the only survivom. The 
portraits are an interesting reminder of the more natural 
way the hair was worn in 1840 and the general use of 
curls. An almost obsolete custom is recalled by a paper 
“ All About Valentines.” St. Valentine’s Day is an. 
ecclesiastical adaptation of the old Lupercalia, at 
which young men drew billets, each with a girl’s 
name, and forthwith took the girl whose name 
they drew. There are quaint reproductions of the more 
motlern valentine. Mr. George Paston contributes a 
eulogy on physical exercise for women in general and on 
gymnastics in particular. ,^Much stress is laid on the 
moral accomplishments and finish imparted in a woman’s 
gj'mnasium. The type is said to be growing moie 
numerous of “ the, woman of fifty, slender of figure, 
upright of carriage, bright of eye, and active of habit, who 
is only to be distinguished from her daughters by her 
thick braids of silvery hair.” There arc other papers on 
painting and music. ^ 

The article of chief important in Macmillafie 
Magazine for February i».a descrirtipn of the press of 
Paris. Comparing the French with'^e English press,, 
the writer says that the English editor spends his money 
oil telegrams ; the French editor is extravMant onlyin 
the matter of intellect. TW^actical Englishman, the 
artisric Frenchman : that di^tmetibn is earned l 9 irough 
the whole of life. ' The Frenchman wi^es to smile, the 
Englishman desires to *know. i ■ 

* % '* 
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SLAVERY IN MODERN SCOTLAND. • 

This is the title of a paper in the Edinbur^rh Review, 
-which will doubtless occasion no small surprise. It will 
be news to most people that slavery existed in Scotland 
vntil exactly one hundred years ago. Still greater astonish¬ 
ment will be experienced on learning that this was not the 
survival of the ancient serfdom, but was the work of the 
Protestant Reformation. The old serfdom disappeared 
from Scotland sooner than it did from the other countries 
of Europe. There is positive evidence that colliers 
we» K^gally free as late as thei(9r-car 1605 :— 

tn July, 1606, it short Act was passed, which with one haiul 
stripped sailers, colliers, and coalbearcrs of their natural rij^ht 
ts leave* their present employment without their employer.-.’ jier- 
mission, and with the other authorised the masters of collieries 
and saltpans to apprehend vaj^rants and hold tliein in permanent 
slavery m their works. 

AN F.FWF.CT OF THE REFORMATION. 

The first Scottish Poor Law in 1579 had adopted the 
principle of compulsory servitude to a private owner as a 
remet^ for vagrancy, and the principle of perpetual servi¬ 
tude was adopted in 1597. Strange outcome, truly, of the 
glorious Reformation—that labourers hitherto tree were 
turned into slaves, and that the odious function of enslaving 
freemen should be made ot-cr to the Presbyterian Kirk 
-Sessions !— 

Here, then, thirty years after the Reformation, we see perliaps 
a tenth of the inhabitants of Scotland—for vagrants were then 
smusnally numerous- -made legally reducible to perpetual slavery, 
and about six hundrcil little ecclesiastical courts -no more had. 
yea been erected—engageil in the task of reducing them. 

A REMEDY FOR THE UXEMl»U)YED. 

The right given to coal m.astcrs and masters of metal 
mines of enslaving tramps was given to all other 
employers in 1621. No distinction was made between the 
honest workman out of :i job and the persistent idler ;— 

. .Slavery for the vagrant continue to be the favourite and 
-most trusted remedy for v.agr.mcy, and when in 1698 that 
notable cljpmpion of public liberty, Andrew Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, contemplated the lamentable increase of mendicancy in 
his native land, and estimated there were 200,000 beggars then 
•wandering wild ever it, his cry is still for slav.;ry, and more 
slavery. For he proposes not only to compel the 200,000 
vagrants to serve the other inhabitants as slaves, but, with the 
violence natural to his character, he proposes to comiiel the 
other inhabitants to take the 200,000 vagrants into their service 
as slaves, every man to take a number proportioned to the 
of his estate. Compulsory slavery must needs be reinforced 
by compulsory slave-owning. 

CONTRAST SOUTH OF THE BORDER. 

This un^pected indifference to individual liberty shown 
by the social legislation of the Puritan party in Scotland 
is set in curious contrast with the social legislation south 
of the Border;— 

The last of the Crown serfs were emancipated by Elizabeth 

JS 74 » on the express ground—to quote the statute—that “ it 
waS acceptable to Almighty God, who in the beginning hath 
made ail mankind free.” The Statute of Labourers, which for 
two hundred years stripped the English labourer of his freedom 
to move from place to place in search of better conditions of 
emplo3rmcnt, was repealm under Elizabeth and James I. And 
mmowh the principle of slavery for the vagrant was intro, 
duced into an English statute in 1547, it was deleted two years 
afterwards. ' 

* TWO EXPLANATION?. 

XliB finds explanation in the ascendency of the 

then more powerful in Scotch politics than ever 
before, and bent on making the dependence of the 
^md^ chus as compete as possible, and in the stem 
.ideals or Protestant Reformers, the slavery of vagrants 


being only a part of their ethical purpose carried to an 
extreme. The Reformation,, which had greatly swelled 
the number of the vagrants, was now turned to forcing 
them into work. Scotch slavery aimed at Airing vagrancy 
by compulsory work. It is a somewhat sardonic sequel 
to find that slavepr, when abolished by Act of Parliament 
in 1775, was abolished, not for the relief of the slaves, but 
for the relief of their owners. Slaveryghad made coal¬ 
mining so unpopular as to run the wages up to a very high 
figure, and the new industries cseating a heavy demand 
for coal compelled the coal owners to offer any wEges 
for labour. Strange to say, the Act of Emancipation did 
not increase at once the supply of colliery labour or reduce 
its wages. The freed colliers fled from the mines, took 
work at half their former wages, and men of other trades 
refused to enter the tainted industry, even when offered 
double their current wages. The whole article draws 
attention to a very instructive and evidently all but 
forgotten chapter in Scottish industry. 


IN PRAISE OF OUR VOLUNTEERS. 

Superior in Many Resprct.5 to Regulars . 

Sir Howard ^Vincent has given to Mr. Frank 
lianfield in Casse/fs for February a high appreciation of 
the worth of our volunteer army :— 

.Sir Howard was strong on the point that, though there were 
thirteen hundred commissions vacant in the volunteers, it was 
not a very serious matter at all. We could easily, on the out¬ 
break of hostilities, fill up every vacancy. The young English¬ 
man of the better classes, who is a born officer, abounds. In 
Sir Howard’s opinion no other country in the world, making no 
(xcejition whatever, possesses anything like the sfme quality of 
man in the same qu.intity. We have it in .superabundance. 
•■Viiy day you might collect it to any extent from the side 
pavements of I'iccaililly and Pall Mall. 

Mr. Jlanficld summarises the situation from Sir Howard 
Vincent’s point of view very much in this wise :— 

We have something like a quarter of a million men in the 
ranks of the volunteers, whose numbers in the event of a 
national emergency would be raised to about a million by the 
return to service of ex-volunteers, all of whom would have had 
the .ndvanlage of previous military training. Owing to the 
difficulty which an aggressive military Power would have in 
finding sufficient transport, there would be a certain amount of 
time, which may be approximately put at three months, durii^ 
which to get our men into a slate of thorough fitness to take the 
field. This work would be much facilitated by our applying, 
on a larger scale, the already received practice of forming 
provisional battalions. Short though we may be of commis¬ 
sioned officers at this moment, a state of war would give 
us at once a superabundance. We want ranges, it is true, and are 
in arrears in the matter of artillery, but the C^vemment are alive 
as to oiir necessities, and may be looked to to apply some remeily 
for this weakness, as also for the defective organisation of 
regimental units as regards strength. Cavalry in a country so 
much inclosed as ours would be somewhat at a discount. 
Altogether, then, it will be seen that, though all oar regulars 
and militia depart from us for foreign service under the stress of 
the exigencies of a colossal .struggle, we should not by any means 
be necessarily helpless; but with the time which, in the nature 
of tilings, would be iit our disposal might hope to make the lot 
of any invading force a singularly unenviable one. No 
Continental argiy certainly has fighting material of quite the 
same class as we have in our volunteers. In many respects the 
volunteers Icatie our own militia^and regulars far behind. No 
one who has seen the London Scottish or the Queen's West¬ 
minsters can have any doubt that man for man our volunteers 
are hard to match anywhere. There is perhaps something 
lacking, but this the Government mean to niake good, and it is 
satisfactory to know' that the apprehension that our country 
might suddenly be “ rushed ” by a foe is, rather a nightmare 
of the alarmist than a practical possibility. 
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A HINDU MR. GLADSTONE. 

Professor Max Muixeriii the February Fortnightly 
offers two very interesting examples of the inner life of 
modern India Si the story of a Prime Minister and a 
child-wife. 

THE GRAND OLD MAN OP BHAVNAOAR." 

The Prime Minister was Gaurbankara, and held office 
in Bhavnagar. “ If Bismarck made Germany, Gaurtj- 
ankara made Bhavnagar. The two achievements are so 
different that even to cotapare them seems absurd, but 
the methods to be foliowea in either case '^ire, after all, 
the same; nay, it is well known that the making or 
regulating of a small watch may require more nimble and 
careful fingers than the large clock of a cathedral.” And 
the Indian statesman was a saint, of blameless life, a 
great peacemaker in public and in private. 

Like Mr. Gladstone, Gaurtmikara became known in India as 
the Grand Old Man, or, better still, as the Good Old Man, .'!n<l, 
like Mr. Gladstone, he represents in himself a striking combina¬ 
tion of the thinker and the doer, of the meditative and the active 
man. llis deepest interest lay with the great problems of 
human life on earth, but^this did not prevent him from taking a 
most active part in the great and siniill concerns of the daily life 
and the daily cares of a small state, lie acted as Minister to 
four generations of the rulers of Bhavnagar, and he was a con¬ 
stant referee on intricate political questions to successive Political 
Agents of Kathiawar . . . After a conference with the old man 
—die was then eighty-one years of age, having been born iti 
1805—LrOrd Reay declared that he was struck as much by the 
clearness of his intellect as by the simplicity and fairness .and 
openness of his mind. 

stA’tesman and abstru.se metaphysician. 

What attracted the Professor the most about him was 
that he was a philosopher, a dreamer of dre.ims as men 
of the world might say, and yet so excellent a man of 
business .■— 

This philosophy was not what,may be called useful philosophy 
—a knowledge of nature and its laws. This might be tolerated 
in a Prime Miqi&ter, even in Euroijc. No ; it consistc<l in the 
most abstruse metaphysics which would turn even the hardened 
brains of some of our best philosophers perfectly giddy. And 
yet that very philosophy, so far from unfitting Gaurirankara for 
his arduous work, gave him the proper strength for doing and 
doing well whatever from day lo day his hands found to do. 
llemlt the importance of liis official work to the fullest extent, 
but he always felt that there was something more important 
still. Though devoting all his pov ^rs to this life and its duties, 
he felt convinced that this life would soon pass away, that there 
was no true reality in it, and that there 'vas behind, beneath, 
and above, another and higher life which alone was worth living. 
It was his faith in, or his knowlerlge of, that higher life which 
best fitted Mm to perfomn his work in the turmoil of the world. 
Thus it was that when any of his schemes ended in failure, dis¬ 
appointment never upset him, and that though he was often 
deceived in the friends he had trusted, he never became a 
pesshnist.C' 

His wais, in shbrt, the philosophy of the Vedanta, of 
which the writer gives a few penetrative glimpses, com¬ 
paring it with the,early Christian philosophy of the 
Godhead 

HIS retreat from the world, ' 

In his eightieth year, the old man retir^ into jmvate 
life, to eater on the third stage of Vedaaric discipline, to 
residp. in the w^ods in his garden-house, and there to be 
** chl^y occupied in overcoming all pasrions by means 
aac»enp exercises and withdrawing bis affections more 
Mtd votxte from all the things of this life.” In his last 
letter to the Professor the sage announced- 
**Kaw my health is failing fast, and to finish the whole'I 
have made iq> my mind to enter- into the fourth order or 


Arrama-e-namely, that of Sannayisin. Thereby I shall attain 
that stage in life when 1 shall be free from all the cares and 
anxieties of tMs world, and shall have nothing to do with my 
present circumstances in life. After leading a public life for 
more than sixty years, I think there is nothing left for me to 
desire except the life of a SannayMn, which will enable my 
Atman (self) to be one with Paramitman (highest selO, as 
shown to u.*! by the enlightened of old. When this is accom¬ 
plished a man is free from births and rebirths ; and what can I 
wish more than that which will free me from births and rebirths, 
and give me means to attain Moksha (freedom) ? ” 

1 heard no more of him (continues the writer) except indficedy, 
when his son sent me a copy of the BhagavadrgttS. as a present 
from his father, who was no longer Gaurfrankara then, but 
SaAiid.Manda, that is, the Supreme Spirit, »>., he “ who is, wlio 
jjerceives, and is blessed.” 

A MARTYR CHILD-WIFE. 

The rest of the article describes the Jiving martyrdom 
of a '-.oiiple of young Brahmos, .Srimatl and her husband 
Kedar Nilth, who loved and were betrothed when 
children, he twelve, she nine. In early days he was 
disgusted with idolatry and “ took refuge in the Vedanta 
as preached by Keshub Chunder Sen.” “ When he told 
his young wife what had happened lo him, and ex¬ 
plained to her his reasons, serious as the consequences 
of such a step were in India, .she, as a faithnil and 
devo 3d wife, at once followed Iiis example.” Their 
creed was a pure and simple Theism, “but to adopt 
it meant for the young husband and his wife degra¬ 
dation and complete social isolation. They might easily 
have kept up an appearance of orthodoxy, while holding 
in their hearts those simple, pure and enlightened con¬ 
victions. The temptation w.as great, but they resisted.” 
They were “ despised, avoided, excommunicated.” Their 
family allowance was cut down, and they ]|ere forced to 
earn their livelihood. His father died broken-hearted, 
and the son’s refusal to perform the idolatrous rites of the 
funeral completed the rupture, and brought him to the 
verge of starvation. His mother nc.\t went insane. But 
amid all these troubles the child-wife remaintd loyal, 
serene, loving her children, endearing lo her the servants 
who refused to leave her when she was disowned by kith 
and kin. Sustained by their faith the two cheerfully 
went tlurough the hard struggle for livelihood. She died 
young and happy, murmuring, “ O, all merciful.” Max 
Muller concludes :— 

Thus she lived and died : a 'true child-wife, pure as a child, 
devoted as a wife, and always yearning for that Spirit whom she 
had sought for, if, Imply, she might feel after Him and find 
Him. And surclyDTc was not far from her, nor she from Him ! 


The Twelve Most Notable Good Women. 

The Lady's Realm for February announces the result 
of its prize competition for the most correct list of the 
twelve most notable good women of the nineteenth 
century;— 

According to the general vote.^the following is the list of these 
twelve good women, placed in their order of merit;—Her 
Majesty the Queen, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Frinccss of Wales, the Duchess of 
Ti-ck, Sister Dora, Agnes Weston, Grace Darling, the Princess 
Alice, Lady Henry Somerset, Frances Ridley Haveigal. 


Beyond a delightfiil etching by B. Schuhmacher qjf a 
river scene, Hildesheim, which forms thefrontispiece, md 
the usual excellence of reproduction of scenes from 
Westminster Abbey, there is little calling for remark in 
the Pall Mall Marine for February. • 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 

Almost Forgotten : Almost Destitute. 

In Kringsjaa (January 15th) there is an article by 
Dr. Hans Oaae. The subject of the article is Henri 
Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross Society, wliosc 
name, like Abou Ben Adhem’s, will be written down 
as that of “ One who loved his fellow men,” yet who 
now, despite a long life of good work in the cause 
of peace and human happiness, sits in a small room 
in a little two-storied hospital in Heidcn, Switzerland, 
almost, if not quite, forgotten by the world he did liis 
best to serve. Th«re is hardly a child who has not heard 
of the Red Cross Society, and every cultured man and 
woman knows of the Geneva Convention which led to its 
► formation, but few know of Henri Dunant, or have even 
beard his name. The man has bc'cn forgotten in his 
work. Out of the seed he has sown has grown a tree 
whose branches embrace the whole civilised world. In 
those days he was a we.ilthy patrician, extravagantly 
generous, for his fortune was certainly not spent upon 
himself; he was a sober, steady man of simple tastes : 
and his purse, like his heart, was open to the whole of 
suffering humanity. Not only to the cause of the unhapiiy 
victims of war did Dunant give his time, his thought, and 
his money. There is scarcely a single hitm.initari.in 
project with which he did not identify himself, <ind there 
are many- which owe their origin to him. The ked Cross 
Society is probably the best known. 

It was founded after the tmblication of his exfie- 
ricnces on the battle-field of .Solfcrino in 1859, and 
did splendid work during the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870. In 1873 Dunant founded in Paris an international 
permanent committee for the alleviation of the lot of 
prisoners of war in civilised States. In 1S72 he also 
founded in PalW, Brussels and London, “L’Alliance 
Univcrselle de I’Ordre et de la Civilisation,” by hel|j of 
which he brought about the London Conference in 1875 
for the Abolition of Slavery. In 1870 he had founded 
in Paris a ^ociety which was intended to be an inter¬ 
national union for the sifting and settlement of all 
disputes between the nations, that war might be averted. 
In 1873, by the request of the London Peace Society, 
he gave a lecture on Arbitration, which evoked much 
enthusiasm. The well-known and constantly grow¬ 
ing “ Fraternitd par Correspondance ” was begun by 
Dunant .ilready in 1S49. It is now one of the 
most energetic .branches of the international peace 
movements. Dtmant and Bertha von Suttner, who 
calls Dunant “ her revered master,” arc honorary 
presidents of this society. Much else has Dunant done 
and is still doing for the cause of peace and humanity. 

Miss Florence Nightingale, the good angel of the Crimea, 
received from England a national reward which wouUl 
amount, in French money, to something like 1,135,000 
francs. Dunant, we are told, received last year a 
pourioire from Switzerland in the shape of- 2000 francs, 
while he has, himself, spent over 50,000 francs in the 
humanitarian Causes he has championed. H c is, perhaps, 
not quite replaced to beggary. Here and there arc those 
who^ remember him still, and the Tsaritsa has given him 
a yearly pension. Nevertheless, he is weighed down by 
a heavy debt, and the fact remains that this wcll-boru, 
cultured, eneiigetic philanthropist is all but destitute, has 
even now and thtin, we are told, been in such stniils 
that he has been obliged to stay in bed while he got his 
linen washed! Very shortly, says Dr. Daae, our Stor¬ 
thing will have to consider who best deserves the Nobel 
prize. Can the answer, he wonders, be any other than— 
“Dunant!” 


THE NEW NILE RESERVOIR. 

“ HARNES.SING the Nile ” is the title of Mr. F. C. 
Penfield’s account in the February Century of the 
reservoir to be made at Assuan. As a building achieve¬ 
ment, he says, “ the scheme is on a scale worthy of a 
Ramoses or a Pharaoh ” :— 

To create in the heart of the African desert a lake having 
from two to three times the Mi|->erficial area of l^kc Geneva, in 
Swilzcrland, and control it with scientific precision, so that the 
impounded llood may be turned into distant channels at will, 
i.s :i stupendous undertaking. 

Cubii’s extremity is to be Egypt’s opportunity :— 

The agricultural industry that will be chiefly benefited by 
tin- .VBsuan n Sul voir and the tribulary weir at Assiul is canc- 
eulture. With t'liba’s productiveness destroyed for several 
yeats, t!ie lime is considered propitious, doubtless, for doubling 
or trebling Fgy])l’.s output of raw .sugar. The Nile cane is oi 
such excejitional quality that much Kuropetin capital has been 
invested in reti-nt years in its cultivation, while crushing-factories 
li.’ve gone up on the river’s banks as if by magic. 

V.\Sl’ rA'TKNSlOM OP flTi/nV/VriON. 

If the 400,000 squtirc miles which nominally constitute 
Fgypt, the iJiiiclictil I'.gypt, crop-} ielding and lifc-.supporl- 
ing, is ;i ribbon strij) of alluvial soil on both sides the 
Nile ineasiiring not more than 10,500 square miles. 
The new reservoir and accompanying irrigation will add 
2,500 s(|iuirc miles to this cultivtiblc area : - 

Staled simply, it means the increase of the, country’s pro¬ 
ductive e.ipacily by twenty-live per cent., bringing, as it will, 
eonsiderabi * strelelies of disert soil within the limits ot 
cultivation, whil.- '.as! tracts of Lind already ar.ably will he 
remlercd eajwblo of pioduiiiig Iww, if not three, efops^n the 
year, by having “ sumiuer water” suiiplied to the thirsting 
ground. 

liriti.sli contractors have .agreed that the dam that is to “hold 
ii))” the historic river on which (.’leopatra floated in her gilded 
barge, and on which Moses was cr.tdled, will be completed by 
July 1st, 1903. It will be built of granite ashler, much of which 
will be quarried fiom tile Assuan side of the river, coming from 
the ledges that furnished the obelisks that now stand in t'eiltral 
Park in New York, on Lonilon’s'rhames Finbankineal, and in the 
I’l.ice de la Concorde in Paris. It will be sev.-nty-six feet high in 
jilaces, and, with its approaches, nearly a mile and a quarter long. 
The dilfereiice in water-level above and below the <lam will be 
forty-six Icel; and the top of the structure, thirty or forty feet 
in width, will give bridge facilities to pedestrians, camel-trains, 
and other traffic of the region. It may interest arithmeticians 
to know that it is estimated that two hundred and fifty billion 
gallons can be stored in the reservoir. 

- MARVI.I. iiF riXAXOK. 

The contractors present what looks like a moderate bill. 
Tliey are to receive 800.000 dols. a year for thirty years, 
aggivgaling about 24,000,000 dols. .\s an incentive for them 
to live up to their .agreement, the first pajoneiit by the Kgyptiiin 
I loverninent is not to be made until the work is completed and 
accepted. 

'rin; added irrigation resulting from the big reservoir, il has 
been computid, will perinamnlly bene fit ICgypt to the value of 
ioo,ooo,oix> dols. A direct annual return to the revenue of 
3,000,000 dols.—more than twice the sum to be paid each year 
to the urni biqldiiig the d.aHi- from sale of water and taxation on 
lands that will bn rendered fruitful is promised. The Govern¬ 
ment will further realise considerable sums from the sale of 
reclaimetl public lands, and indirect revenues traceable to the 
country’s augineirted producing capacity. 

Clear profit from the first, and every penny; paid 
without any draft on the Egyptian cxcheciuer—this is a 
marvel of finance. 

Mr. John Wtird, F.S.A., also describes the enterprise in 
Pearson's. Both articles are illustrated with views of the 
First Cataract and of the Island of Philae. 
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THE GOSPEL OF CHEERFULNESS. 

ITS Apostle-t-M. Renan. 

Max 0’Rei.l’s second study in cheerfulness in the 
North AmeHcan Review for January opens with the 
checr>' prophecy that the time is coming “when the 
legislature^ of all the civilised nations of the world will be 
busy settling social questions, when every one will have 
to work, and na one will be able to enjoy the privileges of 
wealth without sharing them with the community.” He 
describes with some disgust the elaborate sumptuousness 
of an American dinner party which was interrupted with 
a rum sherbet and ten minutes’ rest to cool the guests 
and enable them to go on :— 

When, in thirty or forty years, we tell our grand or ’great 
grandchildren that, at the end of the nineteenth century, we took 
a sherbet “in order to cool ourselves so as to be able to go on," 
when, a few yards off, the most Hbject poverty was rampant, they 
will not believe us ; at any rate, they will not believe that we 
were Christians. But, by that time, maybe, they will have 
started a new religion : the religion of Christ. 

He finds one of the causes of French cheerfulness in 
the settling of the land question by the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Personally he believes in Land Nationalisation. 
He urges diat though not nationalised, French land is 
not used to keep three kinds of people—landlords who 
do nothing for it; tenants who improve it for the land¬ 
lords 5 and the labourers who starve on it. “We have a 
^ .landed proprietary happy and contented.” 

’ TBE GREATEST THINKER OF HIS TIME. 

Happily cheerfulness is not without its literary 
expoimnt f— t 

France has been fortunate in pos-scssing a writer, the greatest 
Wnd most influential French prose writer of the century, Frnist 
Renan, who made himself the apostle of the Gospel of Cheerful-, 
ness. Ernest Renan has o/ten been compared to Voltaire .... 
like Voltaire, he wrote the most easy, clear, limpid, logical 
prose, but there the resemblance ends. Voltaire enlightened 
the world by his profound learning, and entertained it by his 
marvellous cutting wit; but Kenan improved it ... . Ernest 
Renan loved humanity with all its weaknesses, even because oi its 
weaknesses. He held that people are often lovable on account of 
a hundred little failings and weaknesses. He sometimes pitied 
the world, but never scolded it. He was a great, gentle, lofty 
spirit, the greatest thinker and scholar of his time, who thought 
like a man, felt like a woman, sometimes acted like a child, and 
always wrote like an angel. Through his genius the world has 
been made better and happier. “I am cheerful,” once wroti* 
Renan, “ because, having tiad few amusements when young, 1 
h^ve Ic^t my illusions in all their frtshcess." « 

THE BEATITUDES—MODERN VERSiON. 

Children ore hapi^ aiul qlieerful because they are full of 
illusions, of beliefs, and of confidence. When we are told, in 
the Oospel of St. Matthew, that “except we become as little 
dfoldrim, we shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven,” 1 am 
cUsnos#! to thus .interpret the verse: “Except wc become as 
litU* cWdren, crmfidcut, believing and unconscicus of malice, 
we sbaH not be happy in this world." When I read ; “ Happy 
are the pocar in spirit, because they shall enter into the kingdom 
of H^veu,” I feel dbpeaed to say: “ Happy are those who are 
determined not to know all the truths in lite, because they shall 
be happy in this world.” 

Renan would say to you. Don't take life toa seriously. When 
yon are old, you will remember life trildi .jileasure only by the 
hundreds of liule follies you have indu^jed iaf by the hundreds 
dfinnbeeqt liOle temptations you have sUccuroW to. Avoid 
'i pei^t people and a^lsof all sorts—fois side of the grave. 

never be perfect) tove him with all his imperfections, 
impulses of senaodty, Umy will make you cheerful, 
Mjr, nmfoy. .They will give colour to your cheeks and prevent 
yoSK, ItalW:» 9^ Itom turning into yellow, dsied-np parch¬ 


ment. Corns home with pockets full of presents for the children. 
Let them put their little hands right to tlie bottom of those 
pockets. You will be repaid, amply repaid, by th^ holding 
im their little round faces, to thank you in anticipation of what 
they know you have done for them. • 

THE PLEASURES OF POVERTY. 

Max O’Rell concludes his racy paper by declaring that 
the sweetest pleasures in life are the pleasures of poverty. 
He tells of a poor old woman in Edinburgh who sold 
sweets to the children of Cowgatc, who made at the most 
6d. or 8d. per day, and v’et was always cheerful, and even 
gave the children from her slender sto<^ when thejl had 
no coppers to buy with. He says :— 

At her funeral, hundreds of barefooted little boys .and girls' 
in rags followed their departed friend down the Cowgate. 
When that old woman arrived at the gates of Heaveq, Uiere 
were more angels to meet her and take her to the throne of the 
Almighty than there would be for the arrival of all the dukes in 
Christendom. If there are social .sets in 'lleaven, I guess that 
ok. woman is a leader of fashion among the four hundred there 
— or my idea of Heaven is altogether wrong. 


DICKENS AS EDUCATIONAL REFORMER. 

Mr. J L. Hughes, inspector of public schools in 
'foronto, writes in the February Century on “ What 
Charles Dickens did for Children: His work in Education.” 
Hv begins by declaring, “ Froebel and Dickens are the 
best interpreters of Christ’s ideals of childhood. The 
philosophy of Froebel and the stories of Dickens are in 
perfect harmony.” Dickens “ was the greatest destructive 
educational critic, but he was also a most advanced, 
positive, constructive educator. There is no great ideal 
of the ‘ new education ’ which is not revealed by Dickens 
in his novels or his miscellaneous writings.” He was, it 
seems, “the first Englisliman of note ^ advocate the 
kindergarten.” This ht did in Household Words, 
July, 1855. In his writings generally— 
every element of iiurily and strength in the m.w education is 
revealed. The reverent sympathy for childhood ; the spirit of 
true motherhood ; the full recognition of selfhood j^the influence 
of nature in revealing conceptions of life, evolution, and God ; 
the development of body, mind, and spirit through play; the 
need of training the entire being' as a unity;' the culture of 
originative and executive power; the necessity for perfect 
freedom in ordcl to attain full growth ; and the fundamental 
process of creative self-activity—all were clear to the great 
absorptive and reproductive mind of Dickens. 

He aroused the world in two ways ; he pictured both 
the bad and the good ways of training. Squeers, Dr. 
Blimbcr, Gradgrind, and Mr. Creakle were examples of 
the wrong methods ; Dr. Strong, in “ Dav^d Copperfield,” 
was “ a type of every high modern ideal of educating.” 
No man could have written “ Hard Times ” who was not 
an advanced and thoughtful educator. Mr. Hughes 
concludes by asking— ’ 

Did Dickens deliberately aim to .improve educational sytinns 
and reveal the principles of educational philosophy T Hie 
answer is easily found. He wa.s the first great Esgiiim stndoit' 
of Froebel. He deals with nineteen different^ schools in his 
books. He gives more attention to the training of childhood 
than any other novelist, or any other educator except Froebel. 
He was one of the first Englishmen to demand national codtrtd 
of education, even in private schools, and the thorough training 
of all teachers. He exposed fourteen ^es>of coercion, and did 
more than any one else to lead Christian men and ^omen to 
trMt children humanely. Every book he wrote except two is 
riebdn educational thot^t. He. took the most advanced pda- 
lion'on every phase of modem educational theught, exemt 
manual training. When he is thoroughly understood he be 
recognised as the Froebel of England. ' 

t' 
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PEEPS . INTO STEVENSON’S SOUL. • 

Mr Sidney Colvin continues in Scribner^s for 
February his letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, covering 
his life in Edinburgh, 1873-75- There are many most 
delightful glimpses into the young novelists heart. 

A GEM OF CHIVALRY. 

Here is an incident of June, 1874, which reveals the true 
gentleman :— 

How curiously we are built up into our false positions- 
Tlie other day, having toothache and the black dog on iny back 
generally, I was ru^e to one of the servants at the dinner-tabic. 
Nothing of course can be more disgusting than for a man to 
speak harshly to a young woman who will lose her place i ' she 
speak bach to him J and of course I determined to apologise. 
Well, do you know, it was perhaps four days before I found courage 
enough, and I felt as rM and ashamed as could be. Why? 
because I had been rude ? Not a bit of it; because I was 
doing a thing that w 9 uld be called ridiculous in thus apologis¬ 
ing. I did not know I had stj much respect of middle-class 
nations before; this is my right-hand which I must cut off. 
Ilokl the arm,* please : once—twice—thrice: the offensive 
m.-mber is amputated : let us hope I .shall never be such a cad 
any more, as to be ashamed of b -ing a gentleman. 

^ Night. 

I suppose I must have been more affeclctl than I had thought ; 
at least I found I could not work this morning, and luid to go 
out. The whole garden was fillefl with a high westerly wind, 
coming straight out of the hills and richly scented with furze— 
or w'huis, as wc would say. The trees were all in a tempest 
and roared like a heavy surf; the patlis were all strewn with 
fallen apple blossom and leaves. 1 got a quiet seat behind a 
yew hedge and went away into a mctlitation. I was very happy 
after my own fashion, and whenever there came a blink of sun¬ 
shine, or a bird whistled a bit higher than usual, or a litth: 
powder of white apple blossom came over the hedge and settled 
slowly about me in the grass, I h-ul the happiest little flutter at 
my heart, and stretched my.self for very voluptuousness. 

. THE SOUL BEHIND THR FACE. 

Only a parting scene at a railway station, between two 
vulgar persons ; but this was what the heart of Stevenson 
discerned :— 

I must tell you a thing I saw to-day, I was going down to 
Portobello in th< train, when there came into the next compart¬ 
ment (3rd class) an artisan, strongly marked with small-pox and 
with sunken, heavy eyes—a face hard aiul unkiAd, and without 
an]rthing lovely. There was a woman on the platform seeing 
him off.. At first sight, with her one eye blind and the whole 
cast of her features strongly plebeiiin and even vicious, she seemerl 
as unpleasant as the man ; but there was something Ireautifully 
soft, a sort of light of tenderness, as on some Dutdi Madonna, 
that came over her face when she looked at the man. They 
talked, for awhile together through the window ; the man seemed 
to have been asking money. “ Ye ken the last time," she said, 

I gave ye two shillin’s for your lodgin’, and ye said—,” it dietl 
off into a whisper. Plainly Falstafl and Dame Quickly over 
again. The man laughed unpleasantly, even cruelly, and sakl 
something ; and_ the woman turned her back on the carriage and 
stood a long while so, and, do what I might, I could catch no 
glimpse of her expression, although I thought I saw the heave of 
a sob in her shoulders. At last, after the train was already in 
motion, ahe turned round and put two shillings into his hand; I 
saw her .stand and lotdt after us with a perfect heaven of love on 
Aer faCe—this poor one-eyed madonna—until the train was out 
of sight; but the man, sordidly happy with his gains, did not 
put mms^ to ftie inconvenience of one glance to thank her for 
her ill-deaetvad kindness. 

THE FIRST HINT OF HIS LATER HOME. 

In June, 1875, we have a hint of the man’s future home 
dawning i4><oo him;— 

Aw&Uy nice man here to-night,' Public servant—New 
Zealand. Telling us all about the South Sea Islands till I was 


sick with desire to go there : beautiful places, green fur ever; 
perfect climate'; perfect .shapes of men and women, with red 
flowers in their hair ; and nothing to do bntto study oratory and 
etiquette, sit in the sun, and pick up the fruib as they ialL 
Navigator’s Island is^the place ; absolute balip for the weary. 

_ 

“LO! THE POOR INDIAN” IN A NEW LIGHT. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for January, Mr. G. B. 
Grinncll gives a first hand account of “ the wild Indian,” 
which shows him a more human and less austere creature 
than he is often supposed to be. He says :— 

The Indian is not, as the popular idea figures' him, stolid, 
tacituni, or even sullen in his everyday life. He may be shy 
and silent in the presence of strangers, but in his home life he m 
talkative,—eager to give and receive the news, and to gossip 
about it. lie is merry and laughtcr-loving, and likes to make 
good-natured fun of another’s personal peculiarities. 

A PRAYER FOR THEOLtXUANS. 

Striking witness is borne to the Indian’s truthful¬ 
ness ;— 

It is true that Indians are savages and have savage vices ; but 
they also have savage \irtues, many of which are admirable, 
amtmg them bontsty, bravery, hospitality, consideration for 
their neighbours, family affection, and fidelity,—the keeping of 
pledged faith even with an enemy. These people have a 
respect for their promises which seems remarkable to a white 
man. A liar is regarded with contempt, and when a man has 
once been delected in an untruth it is almost impossible for him 
to regain Ids reputation. Often when I ask a man to tell me a 
sacred story, he sits silent for a while, to arr.ange Jus ideas. 
Then he holds his palms up towasds the sun, and [flisses* them 
over his head, arms, and body, rubs them on the ground, and 
again jiasses them over ids head, arms, and body. Then he 
jjrays : “ O Wise One Above, listen. Earth, listen. All you 
Spiritual Powers, listen. Take'pity on me. Help me. lam 
going to talk to this man. I am going to tell him a story of 
ancient times, of the things which used to happen a Ipng time 
ago. Help me to talk straight to him. Watch me, and do not 
let me tell a Ho. Make me tell these things just as they used 
to be. I.isten carefully, and make me tell him the truth.*’ 

Diplomatic divines, might with advantage repeat this 
prayer befiore public speech on burning questions of 
ancient history or modem ritual: “ Help me to talk 
straight! ” 

TROTH-KEEPING MURDERERS. 

Even his life is less dear to the Indian than.his pledged 
word :— 

Among the civilised tribes of the Indian Territory, if a man 
kills one of his fellows, lie is tried by the tribal court, and if 
convicted is si ntenced to be sliot. The day for his execution 
having been fixed, he is released on jiarole and goes away, 
promising to be present at the place of execution at the 
appointed time. He is always there. In a case recently 
reported, the convict w.is a member of a famous ball team 
which had engagements running through the summer. He was 
sentenced to die early in August, "but in view of the incon¬ 
venience which his death would cause to the ball team - he was, 
reprieved until the last days of October, so that he might fulfil 
his engi^mcnts with the team. After being sentenced, he 
married the girl on whose account he had killed his rival, set his 
affairs in order, played the different games of ball, and on the 
morning set for his execution went alone to the ground and paid 
the penalty of death. 

The white man may ponder with advantage these 
sentences :— 

Nowhere in the world wa^roMrty more safe than in the old- 

time Indian camp.The Indians of to-day have picked 

up from white people many of the white people’s ways, and are 
not always honest, but they do not yet tain things from one 
another or from their gu:sts. 
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WOMAN AT LAST SELF-HEVEALED. 

The Quarterly Review, writing on “Some Women 
Poets,” deals several important reflections on the self- 
disclosure of the sex in modern literature. The writer 
observes ;— 

This century is 'Bte first in which women have become arti¬ 
culate. Wc do not mean to assert, it need hardly be said, that 
never till within The last hundred ^ears have women expressed 
themselves in any form of art or literature; instances would at 
once arise in one’s thought and confute the assertion. But 
never till now have women os a body made themselves audible 
to the world at large. The fact gives rise to three considera¬ 
tions. The first d^ls with the ‘note of wncerily in women’s 
woik, rooted in this, that they write because they have some¬ 
thing to say; the second is that women, writing about 
themselves, give a different impression of womanhood from that 
which has been created in the presentment of it by men ; the 
third is that women have begun to speak in a day of subtle 
reasoning and complex emotions. 

COMPARED WITH HER BROTHERS IN LETTERS. 

On the first point he says :— 

More egotistical in their sulncct-matter than men, more 
concrete in the manner and substance of their thought, more 
impuldvely emotional, it is rare to find a woman poet who has 
not some message to declare, some conviction to lay down or 
emotion to vent; some distinct thing to say, if* not abont the 
world die lives in, then about herself. The men minor poets of 
the day would seem to spend themselves chiefly in the effort to 
attain perfection of form. 

Without laying down too dogmatic a statement, it 
would"sedm on the wholes if women were chiefly con¬ 
cerned with what they have to say, whereas the growing 
desire amongst their brothers is to say something particu¬ 
larly well. 

NEITHER GODDESSES NOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

On the second point, the writer avers that “ women 
attain less fircquently to an abstract consideration of life 
than do men,” and finds an explanation in the fact that 
the poetty of 'women is of recent growth. Literature 
begins with epic, yet the modern^woman, living in an 
age of analysis, is bound to set the seal of inwar^ impres¬ 
sion on the record of outward events, and the natural 
expression of a self-conscious view of life is lyrical. 
Women have not merely unlearned the man’s conception 
of women,'! have taught men woman’s conception of 
women 

Complex, ardent, hungering after knowledge and experience, 
the modem woman is very far away front ihe grandiuotbcts who 
seemed to be contmt with a limited education, domestic interests, 
wifehood at twenty, and caps at thirty. One wonders if they 
were better, those wonftn, or only less frank, than the daughters 
who, speaking out of themselves in a restless age, have declared 
themselves to be not wholly saints or sinners, or goddesses or 
housekeapiers, but creatures made somewhat after toe fashion of 
men, .vim'good and bad miagled in the same nature, the battlc- 
grounu opp^ing impulses, combining high aims with small 
ambitions desiring good, yet allured by evil. Such is the 
heroine of latter-day literature, depicted by the writers of both 
sexes. 

SITU, YOUNG TO THE OLD WORLD. 

But living in an age of civilisation wothan brings to it 
the freshness of youth :— • 

It would sce>^ as if the women poets of the day, attempting 
to attain, and attaining, on the whole, to a lower standard of 
beai^y of form than that reached by their brother singers, have 
. ae^ettl^ess In a greater measure some of the attribute of youth 
' thia that they are more in earnest, more 'rigoTous in 

sabstanoei,'. stronger in impulse. There may be faults of 
iBUnatur!^. in v^oram’s poetry, but there are few traces of 


decadence; the woman poet, bom into an old world, is still 
young. 

The writer awards to Christini Rossetti the palm of 
being the greatest of woman poets. He passes in review 
Joanna Baillic, Mrs. Hemans, Augusta Webster, Harriet 
King, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. M^nell, and others. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New 
■ Zealand, writes in the National Review on the Old Age 
Pensions Act just passed in that Colony^ It was, he‘says, 
brought forward by the Government in advance of 
public opinion :— 

As finally licked into shape, the Act is one for giving a small 
pension to the poorest section of aged Colonbts wi£out any 
contribution on their part whatever. Briefly summarised, its 
effect will be that any New Zealander—pan or woman—who 
lias coinc to the age of sixty-five, after living not less than 
twtuty-five years in New Zealand, shall be entitled to 6s, I id. a 
week, or a year. The full pension is to be paid to those 
whose income, from any source, is less than £34. When the 
jirivate income is above ;£'34 a year, >^1 is deducted from the 
jiension for every of such excess income. When, therefore, 
the private income is large enough to be 18 a year in excess of 
no State pension is paid. In other words, no one who has 
an income of £$2 a year is entitled to even a fraction of the 
pen. ’on. A rather more elaborate portion of the Act deals with 
deductions to be made from the pension where the applicant for 
it is possessed of aceumnlatetl property. Under this, the 
applicant’s real and ]x'rsonal properly are assessed, and his debts, 
if any, arc subtracted from the total value thereof. Then he is 
allowed to own £32$ without suffeiing any deduction therefor. 
After that he loses 41 of pension for every 15 worth of accumu¬ 
lated property. The result is that any one possessed of ;£'6oo 
worth of accumulated property ceases to be entitled to any 
allowance whatever. 

Men and women are equally entitled to the pension, and where 
•a'husband and wife are living together their property or income 
is divided by two for the jmrposc of the calculations above 
mentioned. That is to say, their united income must amount to 
£104, or their uniteel property to j^i,200 before they are 
altogether disentitled to any part of the pension. Th^ may 
have, between them, an income of £68, or as much as ^^050 of 
properly, and yet be]_entitled to draw their respbelive pensions 
in full. 

* A RIVAL SCHEME. 

The Government is only authorised to pay the required 
amounts during the next three years, after which Parlia¬ 
ment will have to decide on the continuance or amend¬ 
ment of the Act. Mr. Reeves expects that— 
the Opposition will, more or less in unison, submit a rival 
Old-Age Pension scheme to the constituencies. One of .their 
prominent members, Mr. George Hutchison, indicated, in the 
debate on the third reading of the measure, a scheme which 
some Ihirik will be generally adopted by his Party, This is to 
draw a distinction between the older poor of the Colony now 
living and the younger generation of colonists. All now over 
fifty years of age are to be permitted as they attain sixty-five to 
lake advantage of Mr. Seddon’s Act without let or hindrance. 
But for the younger people a contributory scheme is to be drawn 
up, under which they would have to pay some such sum as 
sixpence a week, to go in aid of a substantial pension in their 
old age. 

Mr. Reeves does notTear fer the cflTcct of the new Act 
on thrift :— . “ ' 

With a very large class of the poor the prospect of 
such a pension will, in truth, be a very strong inducement to 
lay by a fair sum, or to continue, even after sixty-five, to earn 
some slight wage which, supplementing their State allowance, 
will ensure them a reasonable measure of comfort in the last 
years of life. 
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Catholic World.— as, Paternoster Row. is. Dec. 

Joost van Den Vondel, the Catholic. Rev. Chas. W. Currier. 

A Word on the Church and the New American Possessions. Rev. H. E, 
O’Keeffe. 

Catholic Life in St. Ptiul, Minn. Illustrated. Mary I, Ctamsie. 

“ The Christian" and the Critics. Rev, S. FitzSimons. 

Irish Load Government Act. Rev._ Geo. McDermot. 

Death rf Monseigneur Affre, Archbishop of Paris. I. A. Taylor. 

Ethical Culture in Plage of Religion. Rev. Peter O’Callaghau. 

Century Magazine.— Macmillan, is. 4d. Jan. 

The Carlyles in Scotland. Illustrated. John Patrick. 

Alexander the Great. Continued. Illustrated. Bet^. Ide Wheeler. 
Personal Narrative of the Mtan*, Concluded. Illustrated. Capt. C. D. 
Sigsbee. 

The Many-Sided Franklin. Continued. Illustrated, Paul I.eicester Ford. 
Carlyle’s Dramatic Portrayal in Character. Florence Hotchkiss. 

The Sinking of the Merritum. Continued, Illustrated. R, P. Hobson. 
An American in Madrid during the War. Edmond Kelly. 

Advantages of the Nicaragua Canal. lUustrated. Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, 
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Cbaaiben's Jounial.— 47. Patbknosthi Row. 8d. Jaa. 

0*3 Service Shop-keeping. R. W. Johnston. 

The Officers' Mess. 

llautitios ; the Island of " Fan] and Virginb.” . Carlyle Sinythe. 

At Dbner with a City Company, 

Remimsceneetj Discovery of me Aden ReservoLt. Lieu:.-CoI. Sir R. L. 
Playfair, 

Cigarette-Making. 

W^en in the Post Office. 

Chitutauquan.— Kboan Paul. los. rod. per annum. Dec. 

The Immensity df London. Illustrated. John Gennings, 

Tclwrsqth* and Telephones. Chas. Barnard, 

Sir Robert Peel. Pra. H. M. S'ephens. 

Factory Life and Legislation in England. A. M. Anderson. 

Woman's Work in the Cuban War. Illnstrated. Etta Ramsdell 
Goodwin. 

The Socialist Propaganda in Germany. Edg.ar Milhaud. 

' Cbureh Mtsslonaw bitelllgencep.— Church MissioNAsy'S ociety, 
SALisnuRv SqUARB, 6d. Jan. 

The Egt^ian Soudan. With Map. Rev. C. T. Wilson. 

Native Churches; a Quae'.Un and Its Answe.'. Bishop of Victoria. 
Christian,Uterature in the Mission-Field. Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht. 

The Spiritual Expansion of Haganda, Bishop Tucker. 

Churohman.— Elliot Stock. 6 d. Jan. 

The Authorship of the Pentateuch. Continued. Cliancellor D-as, 
Ecclesiastical Legislation in 1899. Chancellor P. V. Smith. 

The Sacerdotium of Christ. Continued. Rev. M. Dimock. 

Ai^priesta. John ^t Porter. 

The S.P.G. in 1898. Archdeacon Sinclair. 

ClAUieal Revlaw.— David Nutt. is. 6d. Dec. 

Homeriea. Continued. T. L. Agar. 

The Ad Attiatm Superscriptions. Cora M. Porterfield. 

The Codex Rowanus " of Catullus. Wm. Gardner Hale. 


ClBPKynuin’s Magazine.— Hoddkr and Stoughton, fid Dec. 
Ephesian Studies. Continued. Rev. H. <.'. G. Muule. 

Pouts for Preachers on the Sunday Gospels. Rev. H. G. Youard. 

The Millennium. Rev. G, Proctor. 

The Mosaic Account of Creation. D.ivid Livingston. 

, Coat^rapopary Review.— Isrister and Co. as. fid. Jan. 
Bismarck. William Clarke. 

After Omdurman. Ernest N. Bennett. 

Rohert William Dale. Dr. R. F. Horton. 

A New Catechism for the Free Churches. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
DoUatry; a Study of Dolls. Professor Sully. 

Impressions of a World-Wanderer. John Foster Fraser. 

Theon and. Son ; Egyptbn Bankers. Thos. Hodgkin. 

Sacerdotalism Francis Peek. 

Agricultural Depression. Sir Edmund Veriiey., 

The Coming Social Revolution in France. *' Tricolor.” 

I'he Resurrection; a Study in the Evolution of Religion. Rev. W. W. 
Peyton. ^ 

Wantri-al^. A New Radical. 

Conihill Magazine.— Smith, Elder and Co. is. Jan. 
Giovanni Duprd; an Eclogue. Robert Bridges. 

Daniel O'Connell. W. B. Duffield. 

Women as Letter-W titers. Miss Edith Eichel. 

Gooige III. and Lady Sarah Lennox; a Royal Romance. James Mowbray. 
*' HovelUng.” Frank T. Sullen. 

Humours ra Bird Life. Lady Broome. 

CoimopoUtan.—5, Bream’s I iiLDiNcs, Chancbrv Lane, fid. Dec. 
Art in Poitniit-Phott^rapby. Illustrated. Rupert Hughes. 

The EcIim ExMdition to India. Illustrated. Sir Norman Lockyer. 
Oeitha Girls. Illustrated. Alice Nielsen 
Autohbgmphy of Napoleon Bonaparte. Continued. 

Home Ufe of English Royalty. Illustrated. Arthur H. Beavan. 

What do I fear I llkstrated. 

An American’s Mission to Spain during the Cuban War. Continued. 
Illustrated. 

.The College trf'Cardinals in Histoiy. Illustrated. Chas. Henry Meltzer. 
'The Muflln Woman's Costume. Iltustrated. Margaret S. Patterson. 

Wbsit is a Gentlsman ? Julian Ralph. 

Street-Cleaiung Worit dl Col. Waring, J. BrUben Walku. 

I>ial.-r3t5> Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 10 cents, Dec. 1. 

Tbe Revival of Romance. 

Dec. 15. 

William Black. 

Eoonomlo JournaL— Machillam. $s. Dec. 

Old Lights and New in Economic Study, Jbbms Bonar. 

Rectification of Municipal Frontier*. W. H. Ac^tKth, 

Industrial Conciliation; a Retrospect. L. iU Pnce. 

Comaerison of the Changes in Wages in France, the United States, and the 
United l^gdnm, from tSso-xKii. A. L. Bowley. 

OkuUtoee. Continue. F. W. Hint. 

The Expenditure of Middle Clan Working Wnmen. Qara £. Collet. 
'Compensation Acts in Europe. A. W. Flux. 

Legislation of the Year 1898 in Its Economic Asu^s. Montague Barlow. 
Moaetary Reform in the Vmted-Smtes. F. M. Taylor. 


Edueatlonal Ravlew.—J. M. Dent. a. 6d. Dec. 
Status of the American Professor. One of Them. 

Manechusetts PuUic School System. A. W, Edson. 

The Latin Author in French Schools. Stoddard Dewey. 

The Training ^ the TeacW. Wm. H. Payne, 

Text-Books a American History. 

What is a Uaiveisityl 

Bdueatlonnl Timez.— 89, Fa^bingdon Street, fid. Jan. 
Corporate lofe and Games in Secondary Schools. F. P. B, 


Enginearing Magazine.— *23, Strand, n. Dec. 

Chinese Railway Development, Past, Present, and Future, Chas. Denhy 
and E. P. Allen. 

Equipment, Management, and Economic Influence of the SMp Canal. 
W. Henry Hunter. 

Old and New Forms of the Suspension Bridge. lUuttrated. Gustav 
Lindenthal. < 

The Steel Foundation of the Ship-Building Industry. Jas, Rilev. 

A Simple and Efifecrive System of Shop Cost-Kqppuur, H. M. Norris. 

The Btiiid.ngs of Oxford from an Engineer's Point oTView. J. W. Party. 
Extensions of Suhmarine Telegraphy in a Quarter-Century. With I^pf. * 
Chas. Bright. 

The Application of Electric Power to Pumping Machiners', Illustrated. 
Sterling H. Btinnill. 

The Tiinber IVealth of Pacific North America* F, Haines Lamb. 

Mining, Smelting, and Refinii^jj^ Nickel. Titus Ulke. 

EngineerlngTimes.—WARn,'LocK andCo. fid, Dec. 

The Advance of the Friction Clutch. Walter Bagshaw. 

High Speed Steam Engines, W. Norris. 

Steni-Wheel Steamers. Illustrated. E, Amos. 

Rope-Driving. Illustrated. C. IV. Ironmonger. 

Modern Macliiiic Tools. Illustrated. E. C. Amos. 

Progres.s in Electrical Transmission of Power. Illustrated. Walter F. Jones. 
Authentic History of the Di .ing Dress. Illustrated. R. H. Davis. 

The Cunstructloa and Use of the Pulsating Pump. Illustrated. John B. 
Fuxwell. 

Water Gas os a Commercial Product. Illustrated. B. H. Morgan. 


English niustpated Magazine.— 198, Strand, fid. Jan. 
Rhinoceros and Lion Hunting in Africa. Illustrated. H. A. Bryden and 
F. G. Aflalo. 

The Devil's Own. Illustrated. 

M.P.’s and Their Fads. ‘ Illustrated. Alex. Mackintosh. 

The Adventure of Lady Ursula. Illustrated. 

Englishwoman.—8, Patrrnostek Row. fid. Dec. 

Foxford Woollen Mills : a Woman’s Work in West Connaught. Illustrated. 

L. McCraith Blakeney. 

The Lady Farmer. Darley Dale. 

Jane Porter; a. Woman Writ, t of the Century. Illustrated. H. B. Nedham. 
Christmas Jottings in Many Lands. E. C. Vanrittart. 
lardy Edw. Fitzgerald and Mis. Wolfe Tone; Two Women of tbe Ninety- 
Eight. Illustrated. K. L. Montgomery. 

The Mistletoe Bough. Miss F. A. Fulcher. 

A Peep at the Javanese. Illustrated. Kudgett Mcakin. 

Jan. 

Mmc. D'Arblay; n Woman Writer of the Century. Illustrated. Halboro 
Denham. 

Rye and Winchelsea ;, Haunt of Artists. Illustrated. Cecil Vincent. 

A Picnic at Tngt,ia, Ligurb, Illustrated. Jessie W. Brown. 

The Daughters of the *" Bien Ainifi ” (Louis XV.). Lucy Hardy. 

•Among the Maoris. Illustrated. Mrs. II. Weigall. 

Dowager Duchess of Newcastle’s Catholic Settlement in Whitechapel, 
llfustraled. E. R. E. W. 


Etude.—T. Prksser, Philadeli'hia. 1$ cents. Dec 
Woman's Work in Masic. E. A. Smith. 

Behind the Scenes in Art Life. Alex. McArthur. 

Hearing Music as a Factor in Musical Education. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Music for Piano:—'• The Carnival,” by C. C. Draa; " Chant du Paysan,” 
by A. Kendaudu ; Tyrolean Air with Variations, by H. Wohl&hrt. 

'Expositor.- Hoddbk and Stoughton, is. Dec. 
Epaphroditus, ScCbe and Courier. J. Rendel Harris. 

"Dan to Beersbeba " ; Literary Hi-story of the Phnue. etc. H. W. Hogg. 
Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Clalatians. Prof. W. At. 
Ramsay. 

Difficult Passages in Romans. Continued. Rev. Prof. J. A. Beet. 

Second Peter and the Apocalypse ,of Peter. Rev, A. Ernest Simms. 

Jan. 

Studies in the Epistle to the Romans. Rev, Principal A. Robertson. 

The ProMem of porcign Missions. Prof, Henry Drummond. 

Questions. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

" The Burden of Dumah.” Rev. Armstrong Black. 

A HUtorical Commentary on the Epistle to tbe Galatians. Prof. W. M, - 
Ramsw. 

liturgical Echoes in Polycarp’s,Pi«yer. Rev. Prof. J. Armitage Robinson. 

Expository Tlmos.— Simpkin Marshall, fid. Jan. 
R.W.DaIe. Rev. W. Johnston. 

I'he Greek of the Early Church and tbe Pagan Ritual. Continued. Prof. 

W, M. Ramaay. 

The Great Text Commentary. 

An ATchmoIogical Commentary on Genesis. Praf. A. K. Sayce. 
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*■ Folk-IiOM.—H avii) Ni'tt. s*- 

Andrew I.ang’s “ Making of Relig'.ou”; the ".High Gods” of Auslrala. 
E S. Hartland. - ’ 

The Shrew Ash in Richmond Park. Illustrated. M. C. Ffennell. 

Fox>tlliffhUy Review.— Chai man and Hall. as. 6d. Jan. 
Recreant I.iberal Leaders. T^e Author of “ Life in Our Villages." 

Dean Liddell; As I Knew Him. Prof. F. Max MQller. 

The Tanganika Railway. Lionel Dicle. 

A Group of Celtic Writers. Fiona Macleod. 

The Powers and Samoa. John fieorge Leigh. 

Charlotte Bronti. W. Basil Worsfold. 

ComTCtitive Examinations for Woolwich and Sandhurst. Hely Hutchinson 
Almond. 

Language and Style. Charles Whibley. 

Cyq^ and Cycling. Joseph Pennell. 

After Reading Horaae Walpole. G. S. Sreet. 

Lord Rosebery; the Bisraeli of Liberalism. 

Siena Leone Troubles; Letter. W. E. B. Copland Crawford. 

• FoPUm..*-0. P. Putnam's" Sons, is. 6d. Dec. 

The Doctrine of Intervent‘on in the United States, Chas. Denbv. 
Annexation and Universal Suffrage in the United States. Prof. J. li. 
McMaster. 

Lessons of the Recent Electi m in the United States. J. W. Babcock. 

Forest Fires. Henry (ismnett. 

Political Activi^ in the American Civi^ersice. Perry S Heath. 

The Relation of Japan to Other NatioiH. D. W. Stevens. 

T’he Educated Negro and Menial Pursuits. _ Prof. _W. S. Scarborough. 
Journalism ; Its Rewards and Its Opportunities. Truman A. de Wwse. 
Recent Construction of the ledemi Anti-Trust Act in the United States. 
David Willcux. 

Germany and Great Britain. Continued. His Excellency Albert von 
SchafRe. 

The Protest of the Pilhager Indians. Francis E. lasupp. 

Sociological and Ethnical Sources of the Greatness of Venice. Prof. Cesarr 
Lombroso. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Gustav Kobbe. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.— 141. Fifth Avunil, New Vokk. 
lu cents. Dec. 

The Romance and Tragedy of SchOnbrunn Castle. Illustrated. John Paul 
Bocock. 

Cuban Bygones. Illustrated. Mrs. Frank Leslie 
Naval Divers. Illustrated. Minna Irving. 

T’he Praise of Golf. Illustrated. W. G. van Tassel Sutphen. 

Women in Journalism. Illustrated. Continued. Cynthia Westover Alden. 
Space Telegraphy. Illustrated. Arthur Vaughan Abbott. 

Genealogical Magazine.— Elliot Stock, is. Jan. 

The Philip Faulconb.'idge iff S'.rakespeare’s " King John.” Francis P, 
Barnard. 

" ITte Earldom of I.andaff.” Ctcorgu F. Matthews. 

The Armori il Beari igs of Nottingham. 

Notes on the Walpole.. Continue. H. S. Vade-Walpole. 

The Arms of ^lowbray and Howard. Illustrated. 

An Old Scottish Manuscript, Contjmied. Chas. S. Romanes. 

A Treatise on the Law conce.’ning Names and Changes of Names. 
Continued. 

Gentleman’s Magazine.— Chatto ano Windi's. is. J.an. 

The Last Writings of Laudor. Maltus Qiisstell Holyoake. 

The Names of the Stars. J. Ellard Gore. , 

St. James's Hospital, Chichester; an Old Time Charily. A. Ballard, 

The Poet's Heaven. Miss P. W. Koose. 

Scenes of Siamese Life on the Menam. C. Dimond H. Braine. 

Oaths and the Law. W. H. Olding. 

The Romance of Whaling. Malcolm Rees. 

Geoarraphical Journal.— i, Savile Row. as. Dec. 

The Glaciers of North America. Prof. Israel C. Russell. 

The Environs and Native Names of Mount Everest. With Map, Mai. L. 
A. Waddell. 

Oceanographical Expeditions. 

The Crawford Mappemondc Reproductions. C. Raymond Beasley. 

The Influence of Geographical Conditions on Social Development. Pi of. 
Patrick Geddes. 

Acclimatisation of Europeans in Troincal Lands. Dr. L. Westenra Sambun. 
Map of lake Nyassa and the Upper Shird River. Alfred Sharpe. 

Geologleal Macazina.— Dvlau and Co. >s. 6d. Dec. 

Note on a Devonian Coelacanth Fish. With Dl-tgram. A. S. Woodward. 
Notes on Lower Tertiary Shelia from Egypt. Illustrated. R. Bullen 
Newton. 

On a .Defosmed Ammonite from the Gault of Folkestone. Illustrated. 

G. 'C. Crick. 

Sttadies in Edrioasteroidea. Illustrated. F. A, Bather. 

Value of Type-Specimens. Prof. O. C. Marsh. 

BUnd Trilobites. Continued. F. R. Cowper Reed. 

Areniz Shales at Menai Straits. Illustrated. Edw. Greenly. 

On the Martley Quartzite. Illustrated. Prof. T. Groom. 

Glacisr Motion and Erosion. Illustrated. R. M. Deeley. 

GIpI’B Own PapaP.— 56. Patebnoster Row. 6 d. Jan. 

China Marks; English Porcslain. Illustrated. 

Practical Aids to the Culture of Lillis. Continued. Illustrated. Chios. 
Peters. 

Social Incidents in the Lifo of an East-End Girl. Illustrated, 

Old English'Cottage Homes. Coathusd. Illustrated. H. W. Biewcr. 


GIpI’s Realm.— Hutchinson. 6d. Jan. 

Piincess Ena of Battenberg; the Queen’s Favourite Grandchild. Illustrated. 
Marie A. Belloc. 

Royal College of Music, Kensington Gore. Illustrated. Grace Cook:. 

The Austnuian Girl; a Daughter of Greater Britain., Illustrated. Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. 

The Virgm Saint^ and Martyrs. Illustrated. S, Baring Gould. ^ 

A Living Santa Claus. Illustrated, laturence Lucas. 

New Year’s Day in Many Lands. IllusMted. C. L’Estrange. 

Christmas Stars, lliostrated. Agnes Giberne. 

Learning to Ride. Illustrated. E. M. Symonds. * 

Good WoPdS.— IsBisTER AND Co. 6 d. Jan. 

A Vnat to Whitfiir. Edmund Gusse. 

The Inhabitants of an Egg.Shell. G. Clarke Nuttall. ^ 

Siberian Silhouettes. Illustrated. Kvan Aspray. 

Cat and Dog Life. F. G. Aflalu. 

Vngrants in Winter. Illustrated. T. W. Wilkinson. 

Historic Houses of Paris, lliostrated, G. A. Rapsr. 

The (iaiety of Marlin Luther. Rev.'Wm. Cowan. 

Chili and Peru—1881; a Diplomatic Scranibli. Vice-Admiral A. H. 
Ma-kham. 

Great Thoughts.— a8. Hit 1 ON Street, Fleet Street. 6d. Jan. 
Lends Carroll. Illustrated. Gerald loo:. 

The Pathos and.Powcr iffC'i.arlcs Dickens. Illustrated. 

John Kuskin as a Prose Poet. Illustrated. 

A Day at Versailles. Illustrated. W K. Greenland. 

Mrs. Jack Johnson, JnuTudist; Intcrxicw. Illustnated. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 

Frederic Harrison; a hlodern Guide to Victnri;u#t.iterature. 

W. E. Channing; a Thinkci worth remembering. Illustrated. Editor. 

The P.ilm ; a Flower of Chirulry and Religion. Illustrated. Rev. H. Friend. 
Clement Shorter; Iiitcniew. Illustrated. K'lymond Bl.’ithw.iyt. 

HarmsviroPth Magazine.— H.vrmsworth. 6d. Dec. 

(’oslly Christmas Crackers. Illustrated. 

Making a Football. Illustrated. 

iS-iS—Vour Everyday Life in the Past Twelve Months. Illustrated. Alf ed 
Ark.as. . 

Tattooed Royalty. Illustrated. R. J. Stephen. 

Irish Beauties. Illusir.itcd. Igiiola. 

Lieut. Ordc Lees : the Clescrest Amateur Cyclist in the World. Illustrated. 
liOndun's Und'scuvered Murders. Illustrated. I.incuhi Spangflsld. 

Some Sensational Fires, Illustrated. R A. A. Talbot. • • 

Frank Lawton ; the World's Ch.ampion Whistler. Illustrated. 

Sleighs for Christmas. Illustrated. J. E. Whitby. 

Mappop’s Monthly Magazine.— as. Ai.bb.marlf. Sfreet. is. Jan. 
Naval Campaign of i8g8 in the West Indies. Illustrated. S. A. Stannton. 
The Weakness of the Executi e Power in Democracy. Henry Loomis 
Nelson. 

A GIimpse at Nubia: miscalled'* the Soudan.” Illiisiratsd. Capt. T. C. 
S. Speedy. 

I'he Sultan at Home. Illustrated. Sidney Whitman. 

The Naval Lessons of the Cuban War. H. W. Wilson. 

Fifty Years of Francis Joseph. Sydney Brooks. M 
Brother Jonathan’s Colonics; an Historical Accounir Albert Biishnell 
Hart. 

Bismarck the Man and the Statesotan. Charlton T. l.e.vis. 

Harvapd Gpaduates' Magazine.—''. Bi.acon Stkelt, Bo-ston. 

7 j cents. Dec. 

Harvard .and the Charles Rirar. F. L. Olmsted, Jun. 

The Rowing Question. H. Richards. 

The True Mea.siire of Valour. N. S. Shaler. 

The Franrhlse Question ; Uflicial Statements. 

Humanltaplan.— Dickwoks h. 6d. Dec. 
sSiiuation in the West Indies, hy Mr. Ne\ilr Lubbock ; Inteniew. 
With Portrait. 

The (lods of (>reece. ().scar Browning. 

'Phe Chinese Hypocrisy. Harold K. T>urbt. 

Vegetarianism. Dr. l^aiil Cams. 

Madame K^catnitfr and Hei Woishi]>iyi>. Kosa Huighan. 

Some Mysteries of the Ameiir.in Continent, bamucl E\ans. 

How to Think. Jean Portei Kudd. 

Jan. 

Madame Dreyfus. G. F. Lees. 

Mark H. Judge on the Sunday Question ; Inten’iew. 

The Akkas. or Afiic.'in Pygmies. .Sir Richard K Burton. 

The Law'*5 Delays. A. K. Whitcvva>. 

Racial and Individual Temper.iiiientb. Percy W. Ames. 

'I'lte PositiJti of Women ri bwed.si. Helen AlcKerlij. 
liic Match of Silcnus. Mis. Julia J. Wright. 

W. R. Russell and Co. js. Dec. 

The Mwfortunes of the House of Hapsburg. Illustrated. A. de Hurgli 
Ponderous Pachydlrms. Illustra4wd. G. B. and A. H. L. 
t amelot; the Idler Out of Doors. Illustrated. Walter Raymond. 

*rhe Bloodhound. Illustrated. Edgar Farman. 

A Christmas Holiday in Davos, Switzerland. Illustrated. O. Wood. 
Kgurton House. Newmarket; a Famous Racing .Stable, illu^tr.'ired. 2 .** 

IntOPiiaUonal.— A. T. H. Bkowkr. Chica'^.o. u cen'?. Dec. 

C hicago’.s Skyscrapers. Illustrated. Fred. Nicholas. 

B«‘n Hird : a Friend uf R. L. Stevenson. W*ni. J. Etten. 

A Wom'in in Washington, Illustrated. Emii> M. C. KiUert. 
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IntwttatioBaJ Journal of BtMei.- 

Jan. 

.TheTsar’* Reacript. T. J, Lawrence. 
CmmopoUtan Dutiea. Jcbn MacCunn. 


“ The will to believe ” and the Duty to doubt. 

The Idea of Pnniiw. J. S. Maekraai*.. 

Some Aims of Moral Education, Ftaidt Chapman Shatpi 


-Swan Sonmbmscheim. as. Sd. 


Dickiuon S. Miller. 


Irlah BoeloMastloal Boeord.— 94,NAsaAi; Stkbbt, Dublin, m. 

Dec. 

Secondary Educatioi^n Irridad. Rt. Rev, Monsignor Mollpy. 

Gort and Portumna, Cb^fOlay; Two Pioneer Convents. Rev.' J. O’Donovan. 
A Cumnt Controversy in Moral Science. lUv. M. Cronin. 

The New Legdidalion on the Index. Rev. T. Hurley. 

Mr. MafaaSy on Irish Intermediate Education. Rev. L, Heaiy. 


Leirare Houp.—sfi. PATEHNosTia Row. «d. jan. 
Lunibediag on the Ottawa, lUoatrated. 

The Port of London. Contbned. IHuatrated. W. J, Gordon. 

Eelia and Vuleano; Fire Islands. Illustrated. Dr. Louis Sombon. 
MigorAndrd. Travers Buxton. 

How some Gentlewomen earn a Lmng in Anferiea. M. B. Wetherbee. 
Women’s Home Industries in London. F. W. Newland. 

How a London Police Court is worked. Howard H. Birt, 

Library.— LnsAKV Bukbau. m. Dee. 

Sunday Opmiing'of London Libraries, 

< Library World.— 4. Avb Maria Lamb. 6 d. Dee. 
'Text-Books,'Elementary and Other. Ernest A. Baker. 

Sandeman Public Library, Perth. Illustrated. 


IrUfa Vontbly.— M. H. Gill and Son, Dubun. «d. Dec. 
"Helbetdt of Bannisdale” and Its Critics. Chat. T. Waters. 

Jan. # 

Richard Dowling, Novelist. M. R. 

Iriih Rosary.— Williams and Butland. 6 d. Jan. 

A Pilgrimage to Bethlehem. Illustrated. Rev, Wm. Doherty. 

St. CohimtaofDerry. Continued. lilustrated. 

St. QdiSa; Patroness of Alsace, Illustrated. E. Leahy. 

Among the Savage Tribes of Ecuador. Continued. Illustrated, 

The Dou^icans m the Philippmes. lUiutrated. 

JounMtlt^ ttwBoardof Agrlealturo,— I, Essex Streki, .Strand. 
IS. Dec, 

The Thinnitig of Woods.,# J. Niabet. 

llie Influence of Manures on the Production of Mutton. W. SamNaille. 
The Chaffinch. Illustrated. 

English Ordmrds, Continued. 

Benefidal Insects. 

Out Imports of Honey. 

The Ourie Industry aC the United States. 

’.Jonmal of Flnaneo.— Effingham Wilson, is. Dec. 

South Easternamd Chatham Affairs,. W. J. Sterans. 

The Porition iffiWestralians. A. J..Norman. 

Tbf Reports of the Cycle Companies. Harold Langley. 

South American Notes. 

French RaUway Prospects. A. Henri d’Esc^lles. 

Some btoua im japan. H. N. R^^son. 

Journal of Geology.— Luzac and Co. 50 cents. Nov. 

The Classiflcation of Ruck Formations. H. S. Williams. 

The Sa-CaUed Cretaceous Deposits in Southern Minnesota. F. W. Sardeson. 
The Silurian Fauna interpreted on the Epicontinental Basis. With Maps. 
Stuart Weller, 

BysmaUths. WithDiag^ J. P. Iddings. 

The Development and Geological Relations of the Vertebrates ; Reptilia. 
ConrimiM. With Diagram. E. C. Case. 

Journal oj^ the Roiral Colonial Institute.— Northumberland 
Avenue. 6d. Dec. 

Western Australii^ >898. E, H. Wittenooni. 

Systematic Cotonuadon. Rev. Alfred Honner. 

Jan. 

The Native Races of South Africa. Alfred P. Hillier. 

The Sugar Industry of Mauririus. Jas, Forrester. 

Journal of tbo Boyal United Service Institution.— 

J. J. Kelihbr and Co. as. Dec. 

Manmuvtes in France of Two Divisions of Cavalry and of an Army Corps 
in September, tSw. Maj.-Gen, R. A. JjrTalbot. 

A Sweated Correction of the Accepted Theory of the Tides. Rev. J. H. S. 

The State Defences of Rusaa. Lieut,-Col..C. E. de'ia Poer Beresford. • 
Smokeless Powders of Nitro-Glycmine Type. I. Poncot. 


Knowledge.—306, High. Holborn. dd. Jao. 

The Mycctozoa and Some Questions WUch They suggest. Illustrated. 

Edw. Fry. W 

Ozone nnd Im Uses. 

Two Months on the Guadalquiver; the River. Illustrated. H. 
Witherhy. 

Coiuideradons on the Planet Saturn. Illustrated. E. M, Autoiiiadi, 
Eleatricia|rt)|s an Exact Science. H. B. little. 


Ladl^ Bealm,— HvTcmNSON and Co. n. Jan. 

Ladies’ Clubs in London. Illustrated. Evelyn Wills. 

The ^urt luid Society in China. Illustrated. Mrs. Archibald Little. 

Fashions for Men, lUiutmted. Oeoige Paston. 

pur AAeraoon Tea. Illustrated. Harold. Macferlape. . ' 

Incomes fur Ladies; Singing as a Professidlt. - WRimiouua Wimble. 

Land Hagaztno.—144, STRAiMh; -.ibn 

A Nation’s Waste. Jas, LoiV. 

Irish J.md Problem; a Statesman’s Opportunity. Lord Cgstletowa. 
Scottish Farm Labourer, Andrew Hutcheson. ■ ' * 

Some Notes on Gram land. Wm. Somerville. ' 

^em> Scab. John Bowen-Jones. 

Tbejl^wht of Cattle by MeasuremenL J. P. F, Bdl.' - 

La 3 y W^c^s ^mtltural Scheme for Women. J. Marahalt Dugffid 

Pwltiy-Keepuig m Suburban and Rural Districts. R. Easton Stuart. 


Sir 


F. 


Llpplneott’s Monthly Hi^zino.— 6. HEneietta Street, 
CovEMT,G arden, is. Ja.i, 

The Great Debate of 1833 on the TariflT Laws in the Southern States of 
America. Chas. Cotesworth Pincknw. * 

Liberty; an International Study. Felix L. Oswald. 

A Reporter’s Recollections. J. L. Sprogle. 

Fin de Sibcle Individualism, Gertrude E. King. 

Lute.— Patbv and Willis, ad. Dec. 

Mr. d'Auvergne Barnard. With Portrait. • 

Christmas Carols, Cuthbert Hart^. 

Anthem:—“ 0 Worship the Lord,^y H. McKintosh. 

MoClure’s Magazine.— 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, to cants. Jan. 
Submpine Boat Argmaui; Voyamng under the Sea, etc. Illustrated. 

Simon Lake and Ray Stannard Baker. 

The Cuban War on the Sea and Its Lessons. Continued. With Map, Capt. 
A. T. Mahan. 

The Later Life of Lincoln. Continued. Ida M. Tarbell. 

The Sweeping out of SjXiin; From War to War. With Maps. F. W. 
Hewes. 

The Scotch Express. Illustrated. Stephen Crane. 

Battle of Santiago; the Day of Battle. Stephen Bonsall. 

MacmlilBu’s Magazine.— MAc.Miit.AN. is. Jan. ^ 

Public Opinion in Public Affaits, Frederick Greenwood. 

An Egyptian Protectorate. Spencer Brodhurst. 

Leather-Stocking. T. E. Kebbell. 

A Portuguese Bull-Fight. Charles F.dwardes. 

The Burden of London. P. H. Oakley-Williams. 

America's Problem. A. G. Bradley. 

Medical Magazine.— 6a, King William Street, 14. Dec. 
Provincial Provident Dispensaries. D, 11 . Goodsall. 

'X'he.Science and Art of Medicine, (.^eluded. Prof. Kanthack. 

The Associatiun of Medicine a .d Literature in England. Concluded. 
H. Nazeby Harrington. 

Lectures on Medical Relief; the Dispensary. L. A. Hawkes, 

Medical Relief; the Hospital. Clinton T. Dent. ' , 

North Wales Coast as a Health Resort, and for the Open-Air Treatment of 
Phthisis. Concluded. J. Lloyd Roberts. 

Metaphyeteal Magazine.— Gav AND Bird. zs. 6d. Not. 

A Chapter on the English Language, Alex. Wilder. 

The High Office of tv PoeL Stanton Kirkbam Davis. 

A Study from Faust." Emily S, Hamblen, ' 

The losing of Dogma. Continued. Rev, H. Frank. 

Tlie Different Planes of Consciousness. Continued. Frank H. Sprague. 
'I'he New Learning. C. H. A, Bjerregaard. 

Month.— Longmans, is. Jon. 

Rationalism in Religion. Rev. Oeo. Tyrrell. 

Lewis Campbell’s “ Keligion in Greek Literature.” Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 

” La Femme Studieuse’’^i a Forgotten Book. F. Jackson. 

Dr. Karl Witte's Essays on Dante. EdoL G. Gardner. 

Sprigs of Heather; Spiritual Songs_of the i6th and lytb Century, Rev, G. 
Cormack. 

Dr. Johnsoh's Catholic Tendencies. Percy Fitzgerald. 

St. Mary Magdalene and the Early.Saints. (» Provence, Rev. Herbert 
Thurston. 

Repartees. S. C. Richards. 

r Monthly Musleal Boeord,— Aucensr. ad. Jon. 

The Year i^. 

Wanted—a Standard of Taste. £. Baugban. 

Cavatina for l^ano, by F. Dreyscfaock. ^ 

Monthly. PaektR.— A, O. Innes and Co. 14. fan. 

Mpnna Brfana. E. C. Vansittart. .■ •' * 

American Women. MUs Evelyn March-Pfaillipps.'** 

A OUmpae of Militaiy life in India Ninety Years irao. Mary E. Palgrave. 
An English Girl'* Life in Penang. 0 . M. Kinderney. 

Motto.—tS6, WA»DOB|rSTRE»t. ad. r Jan. 

Musical Lripzig. lIluitrateiL Kathim Schletdoger. 

F.tneat Shariie. With Portrait. ■■ 

The Hhtory ef the VkdinceUo. Centinusd.' £, van Der Straeten. . . 

Moitoat Morald.—8, WMiurtCa Lane. ad. Jan. 

Madame Marebnu.. With .Portrait, 

*' The Song M Britannia,” in BoA Notationa, by W, A. Maatgomar. 
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Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. 


Husteat Opinion.— ISO, Hoi.bork, «d. Dec. 

The Itistniin.intation«fHBydn’< Symphonies. Continued. A. T. Froggatt. 
Rbeiabeiger's OrgM Works, Continued. C. J. Frost. * 

The Real Rubinstein. With Porthdt. Fipnk Merry. 

Greek Popular Music. J. Goddard. 


HiUloaJ TIiAM.— Novello. 4A . Dec. 

Prdf, C, V. Stanford^ With Porttait, 

Recollections. Continued. Joseph Bennett. 

Ijncoln Cathedral and Its Kew Ornn. lUusttated., 

Anthem“ Through the Day Thy Love has spared Us," by C. L. 
Naylor. 

Christmas Carol" Sweeter than Songs of Summer,” by F. Bridge 

Jan. 

Kdword Lloyd, With Portrait. 

1.091! British Musjc at the Queen's Hall. 

Brnst von Dohnanyi.. TlWth Porttait. 

Four-P.trt Songs:—'^mve and Gold,” by Hamilton Clarke; "Waken, 
Lords and Ladies Gay,” by A, H. Brewer. 


flatlona .1 Review.— Kowaru Aknold. as. 6d. Jan. 
The Policy of Jingoism.^ H. W. Wilson. 

The I.eaderless Opposition. A Radical M.P. 

Admiral Lord Lyons, Admiral Maxsc. 

The Future of Morocco. Henry M. Grey. 

Ama ican Affairs. A. hfcurice Low. 

Ikid< ding-Oiit Under Imdies’ Comniittegs. Lady Vane. 

The Navy as a ProGcs.sion. Captain R. N. 

Recent Fiction : the Point of View, Miss Jane H. Findlatcr, 

The New Irish Revolutionary Movement. F. St. John Morrow. 
International Aspects of the Dreyfus Scandal. L, J. Maxsu, 

Mr. Colei idge’s Attack ; Letter. Professor Schafer, 


Naval and Military Matrazine,— Horace Marshai.i.. 6d. Jan. 
Burnliam Thorpe, Norfolk : Nelson’s Birthplace. IHustmtcd. Lieut.-Cul. 
T. A. Le Mesurier. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Illustrated. E. E. Dodsworth. 
Ipiwich Volunteers. Illustrated. 

The Soudan Forty-live Years Ago. With Map. A. W. a Beckett. 

T'iic North Sea Coast Guard. Illustrated. Athol Forbes. 

Norwich and Norfolk Volunteers. Illustrated. Capt. Ernest Felce 
Cat'rison Towns of East Anglia. Illustrated. Henry loght. 


Now Century Review.- 4. Pii/jrim Stmebt, Ludgate H11.1.. 6d. 

Dec. 

Paul Kruger and Krugetism. Douglas Story, 

The Mystery of Slukespeare's Sonnets; Who was " Mr. W. H.” f 
Cuming Walters. 

France as a Military Power. Continued. C, A. Healy. 
treorge Milller and His Prayers. Author of “ Evil and Erolntion.” 

The True Character of " Nmety-Eight.” J. A. O'Sulliron. 

.Round the London Press: Mr. Appleton and Sir Charles Dilku, “ Two 
Aristarchuses.” Dyke Rhode. * 

Logic, Lymph .and Lancet; Reply to Dr, Hardy. Alexander Paul, 
Reminiscenceiuof a Professiunal PoUticitin. Continued. 

J®“- 

The Pickwick Club, etc. _ Percy Kitrgerald. 

Leivis I'nrrull. C. M. Aikinan. 

Spain; a Retrospect and a Criticism. S. K. Saville. 

Is University Teachmg What It ought to be ? Arthur Oldham. 

The taiU of the Ugly. E. Morgan Dockrell. 

/’uwA, etc.; Turveydrop and Weller in Type. Dyke Rhode. 

Will Queen Victoria lie an Historical Personage ? W. M. Sutbeiland, 


New England Magazine.— s. Park Square, Bosto.s. 35 cents. D.-c. 

The Retl Squirrel at Home. Illustrated. Wnt. Everett Cram. 

Boston Writing Masters befoie the Revolution. Illustrated. Wm. Carvei 
Bates. 

Journal of Rev. Samuel Stearns, Minister of Bedford. Illustrated. Ab.am 
English Brown. 

Old Plantation Hymns. Wm. K. Barton. 

Battle of the Migrations in the United States. E. P. Powell. 

Fall River Boys’ Club; a Keniarkable Boys’ Club. Illustrated. Edith 
IVker Thomson. 

Colonial Architecture. Illustrated. E. C. Gardner, 

New Inland Review.— Burns and Oates. 6d. Dec. 

The ^an Chair. Canon J. A. Carr, 

Is theTiish Nation dying? D, P, Moran. 

The Art of Stitchery; Evolution of the Needle. Marion MuUiall. 

Kinsale: an Old English Colony. Sophie Macintosh. 

Irish Primary .Schools and Their Inspectors. A. 

Jan. 

IrishtPrimary Schools and Their Inspectors. T. C. Muivay and P. Walsh. 
Official Record of WoUe Tune’s Trial and Death. J. Kelly. 

New Orthodoxia— 30, Paternoster Row. ed. Jan, 

The Divine Btdnga Postulate. Rev. R. Tuck. 

MHlat is a SimpleJBeltever f Rev. J. Rhondda Williams 
The Holy &itit in the Early Histories. Rev. R. Tuck. 

Religious Meaalgc of Tennyson. J. S. Pattinson, 

New World.- Gav anu Bird. 3s. Dec. 

Imperial Democracy. Darid Starr Jordan. 

John CifficU . R. M. Wenl^. ^ 


Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. John W, Qutdwiak. 

Harnack versus Haniack. Wm. Beni. Smith. a 

The Religion of Kipling, W. B. Pi^er. 

Adin Ballon and the Himedale Community, Geo. L. Cary, 

A Study of the Philosophy of Frielrieh Nietxsche; Beyond Good and Evil, 
C. C. Everett. i 

Nanak and the Faith of the Sikhs, Jas, T, Bixby. 

Paul and the Jerusalem Church. J. Warschaiier. , 

Nineteenth Century.- Sampson Low. as. dd. Jan. 

The Liberal Collapse: ' > 

The Party and its Leaders. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 

A Case for Coalition. Sidney Low. 

The Independent Labour Party’s Programme, J. Keir Haidie and'J, R. 
MacDonald, 

British Seamen for British Ships. W. L. Ainslie Rnd J. H. Yoxall. 

France in Newfoundland, P. T. McGrath. 

'I’he Colonial Weakness of France. Lient.-Col, Adye. 

University Kduc.ninii for Irish Catholics. Bishop of Limerick. 

Vittoria Acrorainboni. ^Margaret Maitland. 

Prologue to " The Duchess of Malfy; ” Poem, Algernon Charles Swin¬ 
burne. 

The Open-Air Cure of Consumption : a Personal Expnience. James Arthur 
Gibson, 

Tmpre^ions of American Uimersities. Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Fly-Fishing. Sydney Biixtoii. 

Are Savage Gods borrowed from Missionaries? Andrew Lang, r 
The Alps in i8.)8. Reginald Hughes. 

The I>reyfus Drama and its Signiric.mce. 'Yves Guyot, 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.— 23, p.vticrnoster Row, 

Dec. 

The Coventry NoiicouformUt Choir Union and lu Work. 

J.m. 

Bloomsbury Chapel; Music at the juliilee Services. 

Choral March : “ Come, Sing with Holy Gladness,” by E. H. Smith 


ad. 


North American Review.- Wm. Hkinemann. as. ed Dec 

The Reorganisation of the American Naval Personnel. Symposium. 
Scientiiic Prevention of Yellow Fever. Dr. A. H. Doty. 

Studies in Cheerfulness.. M;ix O’Rell. 

Latest Aspects of the Nicaragua Cana! Project. C, M. Stadden. 

Do Amen^n National Bank Examiners examine ? Thorny 1. Jaiggs. 
The American Indian Problem. Rev. flbman Abbott. * 

The Atlantic Fisheries Question. P. T. M’Grath. 

The Fashuda Incident. Lieut. Winston Spencer-Churchill. 

.The Work of the Spanish-American Peace Cominisrinn. Hannis Taylor. 
Concerning Ethics and Etiquette. Geraldine Meyrick. 

Organist and Choirmaster.— j, Berners Street. 3d. Dee. 
The Organ. Mr. Casson. ^ 

Anthem:—’’ The Beatitudes,” by (). D. Belsham. 


Outing, —5. Bream's Buii.mNus, Chahceiiv Lane. 35 cents. Dec. 

The Green Spiing Valley Hunt Club. Illustrated. Haipon Hiss, 

The Collie and the Sheeii-Dog. Illustrated. H. W. Huntington. 

From the Schuylkill to the Potomac Awheel. Illustrated. Geo. H, 
Streaker. 

The New York Athletic Club. Illustrated. Malcolm W. Ford. 

Sporting Rambles in Ceylun. Illustrated. F. Fitz-Roy Dixon. 
Line-ShiK>ting on Long Island Sound. Illustrated, C. H. Chapman, 

The Vani of the Yampa; Moscow and Return. Continued. Illustrated. 
E. I.. H. McGinnis. 

Gulf and the American Girl. Illustrated. H, L. Fitzpatrick. 

Overland Monthly.— San Fksncisco. >0 cents. Dec. 

The “ Pardon ” of Sainte Anne de la Paine; a Strange Custom of Brittany. 

Illustrated. Algernon O, Shaw. 

Ostrirh-Ranchiiig in C:tlifurnia. Illustrated. S. M. Kennedy. 

Some Aspects the Washington Hop-Fields. Illustrated. Susan Lord 
Cmrier. 

Pall Mall Magazine.— 18. Charing Ckos.s Ro\d. is. Jan. 

Naval Heroes at Westminster Abbey. Illustrated. E. T. Murray Smith. 
The Fall of Khartoum ; Notes from a Captain's Diary. Illustrate. 

The Ship : Her Story. Continnotl. _ Illustrated. W. Clark Russell, 
Quail-Shooting in Southern California. H. Annesley Vachetl. 

Parents’ Review.— 28, Victoria Street, 6d. Dec. 

Plata’s Ideal of Fiducation. W.^ de Burgh. 

On )• .athers. Rev. H. S. Swithinbank. 

Reckoning. P. O. O’CunncIt, 

The Psychoiogy of /ktontion. Continued. M. Carta Stuige. 

Characteristic Forms of the Lake District Flora. S. Armitt. 

« , 

Pearson’s Magazine.— C. A. Pearson. 6d. Jan. 

Ice-Ftuwers. Illustrated. E, Main, 

How a Man Spends His Time. Illustrated. P. W. Everett. 

Wild Trails in Tame Animals. Illustrated. Louis Robinson. 

How to pose as a Strong Man. Illustrated. E. Barton-Wright. 
Boomerangs. Iliustrat^. Herbert C, Fyfe, . 

The Sport of an Earthquake. Illustrated. Ada A. Scartb. 

Horses of History. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 
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The Review of Reviews 


I 


Fhysksal Review.—M acmim^n. 3s. Nov. 

Polarikation and foternal Resistance of ElectrolyCc Cells. With nbsrams. 
X> E Ciutjic 

The I>ielwtric Strength of Iiisulatitw Materials, Thomas Gray. 

A IRuitogTapbic Study of the Electric Arc. Illustipted. N. H. Brown. 
The Magiwtie flection of Reflected Kathode Rays. With Diagrams. 
Ernest Merritt. 

The Measurement of Short Electrical Waves and Theu-Transmission through 
Water Cells. With Diagram. A. D. Cole. 

The Itduence of a Short-CSr^^ Secondary upon the Oscillatory Discharge 
of a Condenser, aj, H, Smith. e 

A Device for record!^ Photometer Settings. WHh Diagrams. Chas. P. 
Matthews. 

The Most Efficient Thicknes,s of Transformer Plate. With Diagrams. 
F. Bedell, R. M. Klan, and T. P. Thompson. 

Poflt-Lore.— Gav and Bind. 65 cents. Dec. 

A Night in a Cathedral. William Morris. 

Tennyson and Other Debtors to Spenser’s “ Faerie Qucene.” W. S. 

Kennedy. • 

Josd Zorilla i a Spanish Poet-Laureate. F. H. Gardiner. 

Cleopatra; the Serpent of Old Nile. Gamaliel Bradford, Juiir. 

Hecate in “ Macbeth.” Maij E. Cardwill. 

Thq^igfrid Stories in the " Nibelung.:nlied ” and Elsewhere. Cuuiillu tun 

•* Positivist Review.—WiLUAjI Reeves. 3d. Jan. 

The Sea. J. H. Bridges. 

The Exploitation of the Tropics. S. H. Swinny. 

The.Coal Question. Robert Newman. 

The Derviw Danger. £. S. Beesly. 

PubUe Health. — tsj, Shaktesbunv Avkniie, ts. Dec. 

Cancer in Relation to the Dwelling. W. H. Symons. 

Story of the Middlesbrough Small-pox F.pidemic and Some of Its Lessons, 
With Diagram. C. ^ Dingle. 


Public SdlOOl Hugazlne.— 131, Temflk Chambers. 6d. Dec. 

Shrewsbury School. Illustrated. E. Tudor Oti'en. 

Physical Culture. Illustrated. Continued. H. H. Hulbert, 

Jose]^ Wood: Headmaster-Elect of Harrow School. With Po; trait. 
Percy 1 .. Batington. 

Chapters in the Ljie of Bishop Hannington. Continued. Illustrated. 
Rawing at the Bublic Schools, mustrated. F. Neville Wells. 

On Boxing. Illustrated. Rev. J. Hudson. 


Quiver.— Cassell. 6d. Jan. 

Peace-; the Queen's Wish. Illustrated. Alfred T. Story. 

Some RemarrabI- Services. Illustrated. George WinSor. 

As Chaplain to Mr. Speaker, _ Illustrated. I'ontmued. Dean Farrar. 

Tdlo J. D’Apery; an iji^erican Boy-Editor. Illustrated. Miss Eliz. L. 
Banks. 

ReUwaF Magazine.— 79, Temble Chambers, fid. Dec. 

Lord Claud John Hamilton ; Interview. Illustrated. Scott Domant. 
Self-Acting Inclines. Illustrated. Chas. A. Harrison. 

The Signal Dmartmeut. Illustrated. H. R. Wilsmi. 

The Emerald Isle vid Holyhead, Illustrated. V, L. Whilechurch. / 
I^ontive Psinting (br Roilwavs. Illustrated. K. R, Dodds, 

How the Railways deal with Theatrical Touring Companies. Illustrated. 
S. T. O’Brien. 

What Our Railways spend. With Diagrams. W. J. Stevens, 

Great Northern Engine “ 990.” Illustrated. 

Some Cornish Winter Resorts. Illustrated. A. Bluett. 

The Great Southern Rmlway. Illustrated. D. T. Timins, 

Jan. 

Thomas Addy Wilson. Interview. Illustrated. 

V Sodal Organisations existing among Railway Employes. Illustrated. G. K. 
* Mills. 

. How the Traffic is worked at St. Enoch Station, Glasgow, Illustrated. 
Victor L. Whitechurch. 

Electricity’s Contribution tamhe Safety of Railway Travelling. Illustrated. 
F. ’T. Hollins. 

The Glasgow Cable Railway. Illustrated. W. H. Hawley. 

To the Sunny South by Railway. Illustrated. " Cosmopolitan.” 

Exhaust Stepm liyectore for l.ocomotivei. Illustrated. R. R. Dodds. 

The Ceuntrjjl^ Termini of (he Local London Railways. Illustrated, W. J. 
St ott. 

Some NewGreat Northern Engines, Illustrated. Chas. Ruus-Marten. 

' RbUllttArF.— Bemrose and Sons. as. fid.' Jan. 

On the Decoration ufa Scottish Distaff. lUustrated. Fred. R. Coles. 

On Some Interasting Essex Brasses. Illustrated. Miller Christy and W. 
W. Porteous. 

The Kosi Pesbitta. Illustrated. F. F. Irving, * 

On the Discovery of a Roman Tesselated Fhmr Urar St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Leioester. Illustrated. W. Trueman Tucker. e 
The Changes and Chances a Monastery. S. M. Crawley Boevey. 

^ The Symbolism of S^me Cornish Bench-Ends, Illiutratcd. 

Royal Magazine.-^:. A. Pearscw. 3d. Jan. 

After the Accideat; the Risks We run. Conthraed. lUustrated. Jeffrey 
w. Denison. 

O. Bordeverry ; the Best Shot in the World. lUnstrated.' Wm. Will. 
^..XSMr{ge PMhnanarar; a Forgotten Lia'. Illnstratml. Cgley Walnwright. 


Westquarter Detonator Factory, Stirlingshire. Illiistiated. W, G. Tarhet. 
St, Leonard’s Church, Hythe; a Crypt of Skulls. Illustrated. Leslie 
MiffiGra gor. 

Whales. Illustrated. Chas.'Kay. 

Saint GeoPga.— Elliot Stock, is. Jan.. 

Ruskin as a Religious Teacher. Dean Farrar. 

Ruskin’s Educational Ideals. Rev. J. P. Faunthorps. 

Saint Nieholas.— Macmillan, is. Jan. 

Maria Theresa, Infanta Margarita, Queen Mariana; Three Little Spanish 
Princesses, Illustrated, Isabel McDoueall. 

Mark Twain’s Pets. lUustrated. Edwin Wildnuui. 

Intercollegiate Basket-Ball for Women. Illustrated. Anita L. Corb:rt. 

Saint PatOP’s.— 37. Essex Street, Strand, fid. Jan. 

The Island of Elba, Illustrated. Montgomery Carmichael. 

The Canons Regular of the Lateran. Illustrated. Very Rev. A. Allaria. 
The Serinus Side of a Comic Paper. Illustrated. AFthur W. k Beckett. 
With a Camera in Iceland. Illustrated. W. F. Lanchestet. 

Sohool Music Review.— Novello, *iid. Dec. ' 

American .School Sinsing-Buoks, Continued. Dr. W, G. McNaujght, 
Songs in Both Nota'ions:—” Christmas Bells,” by N. W. Gade; Christmas 
Song, by T. Facer, etc. 

Jan. 

St.iff Modulators. Dr, Sawyer, • 

’■ Ave Mar’ia,” Solo and Chorus (in both Notations , by Mendelssohn. 

” Wis’ ng,” Unison Song (in both Notations.', by W. Halchy. 

Scots Magazine.— Houlsion and Sons. fid. Dec. 

Dr. John Macleod. D. R. Henderson. 

J.as, Hepburn, Karl of Bothwell. Adam Smail. 

Dr. Pryde’s Book, " Plcavant Memories of a Busy Life.” D. Brown 
Anderson. 

Poets and Poetry. Geo. C. Pringle. , 

Dr. Wallet C. Smith. A. P. 

Robert Polluk, Author <if ” The Course of Time.” Jas. H. Young. 

Bute Lore. Delta Maclea. 

Jau. 

Berlin and the Berliners. W. Mason Inglis. 

Some Old Scottish Acts id' Parliament. Adam Smail, 

" Phases of My Life,” by Francis Pigou; a Dean’s Fond Memories. 
D. B. A. 

The Growth of Humour. K. L. T. Harris-Bickford. 

The Jura. 

Scottish Geogpaphical Magazine.— E. Stani-oku. is. fid. Dec. 
'I'he Island of Sokotr.i, Mrs. Theodore Rent. 

Oceanographical Results of the Austro-Hungarian Deep-Sea Expeditions. 
Dr. K. Nattercr. 

The Journey from Shanghai to Pekin and Back. Illustra'ed. Msyor A. C. 
Yate. 

On the Asymmetry of the Noighern Hemisphere, 

SCPlbncp’S Magazine.- Sami-son Low. is. Jan. 

The Rough Riders, illustrated. Theudure Roosevelt. * 

I-etters of R. L. SteveiLSOii. illustrated. Sidni^ CuKin._ 

British Army Manteuvres. Illustrated. Capt. W. E, Cairnes, 

A Ride into Cuba for the Red Cross. Dr. Chas. K. Gill. 

With the Sirdar. Major Kdw. S. Worlley. 

m 

StPgd. —>86 , Fleet Street, ad. Jan. 

The Literature of the Violincello, E. van Der Straeten. 

Antonins Stradivarius, Continued. H. Pcthcricfc. 

Mr. W. H. Squire. With Portnut. Gamba. 

Beethoven’s Violin Sonatas. Continued. J. Matthews. 

StPand Magazine.— Geo. Nbwnes. fid. Jan. 

Mine. Melba ; Interview. lUustrated. Percy Cross Standing. 

In Nature's Workshop; Sextons and Scavengers. Illustrated. Grant 
Allen. 

Animal Friendsh'p. lUustrated. Albert H. Broadwell. 

Unique Log-Marks. lUustrated. Alfred I. Burkholder. 

'I'he Wedding Tour of M. and Mme. Flammarion in a BaUoon. lUustrated. 

M. Dmorben Griffith and Mme. C. Flammarion. 

The Training Ship ExmaHth. lUustrated. Dr. Ch. H. Leibrond. 

A Funeral at Sea. lUustrated, J. H- Barker, 

Strand Musical Magadne.—84< New Bond Street, is. Dec, 
Frfidfiric Chopin. lUustrated, Cdcile Hatzftld. 

Muncians in Westminster AMiey. Illustrated, G. F. Ogilvie. 

Miss Ada Crossley. With Portrait. 

Souk The Angel’s Bidding,” by Ernest Hidt; “My Treasure,” by 
Erik Meyer Helmund; *‘CUve My Lots Good-morrow,” by R. K. 
Armitage ; " Co.ssack’s Cradle Song,” by A. Reichel, etc 
Piano Music:—Berceuse, by T. Leschetitzky; Third Barcarolle,* b/ 
A, Rubinsirin, etc. 

Romance for Violin and Piano, by Paul Aubry. 

Sundaff at Homa.—;fi, Patcrnostbk Row. fid. Jan. 

Born at Bethlehem. Rev. S. G. Green. 

SoroethinE accomplished. lUustrated. I. Fyvie Mayo. 

Robert Wn. Dale of Birmingham. 'With Portrait. Richard Lovett. 

The Htmuenot Refugees at Canterbury. Illustrated. C. H. Irwin. 

A Sjuuuy at Jokea, New Guinea. Illustrated. Rev. R, Wordlaw 
Thompson. 

Chinese Festivals. Illustrated. Mrs. Arnold Foster. 



Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. ioi 


Sunday Magazine.— Isbistf.r. 6 i. -Jan. ' 
Njjv year's Day. Illustrated. Ta.. WelN. 

(Jladstona and His Misstowry Herjies. Dr. Geo. Ssmith. 

Je^wish ContemporaitMofOur* 4 e 0 rd. Rcr', Prof. Alfred Chu.ch. 
“Rock of Ages." Alex. WJhwte. 

Our Cathedral Churches. Illustrated. 

KedrUtter Days. Illustrated. Annja S. Svran. 

Archbishop Temple of Canterbury. Illustrated. 

Temple Bar.— MacMii.i.AN. is. Jan. 
Optimists and Pessimists. F. C. Hodgson. 

" Christopher North.” A. C. Hillier . 

Tlia Early Ye.irs of Alphonse Daudel. E. H. Barker. 

Coii^ha: the Manchester of Portugal. 

Temple H%razine. — Horace M.skshsi.i.. fid. Jan. 
The Prince of Wales. Illustrated. Howard Cameron. 

“ Bradshaw’s Railway, Guide ” ; a Story of Success. 

A. MfiKenzie. 


Illustrated Fred. 


Theosophlcal Review.— afi, CHARi.tc Cross, is. Dec 
Clairvoyance. Continued. C. W. Isaidbeater. ^ 

The Western Wonderland. _ Mrs. Hooper. 

The Development of Consciousness. N. A, Knox. 

Ibn Ocbirol's “ Source ort-ife.” Miss Hardcastle. 

Prayer and Atonement; Problems of Religion. Continued. Annie Besant. 
Towji-ds tliu Hidden Sources of Masonry. Mrs. Cooper-Daklcy. 


United Service Magazine.— 13. Charing Cross, as. Jan. 
King Edward III.*;'A Naval Hero. Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood. 

Flotilla Craft. John H. Burton. 

Ww-Hai-Wrl as It is now. A. N. O. 

F.s'eiits i'l Culia subsequent to the Ten Years’ War iiSyS-iSjs' Continued. 

Antonio Gonraln Perer. 

The Union of the Flag.. Rrv. Philip Young. 

"The Battle of Fjoddeii, >513. Capt. 1 .. W. G. Butler. 

Turenne. Continued. William 1 1 ’Coiiiior Morris. 

Kiasnoii-Sfilo. Lieut.-Coj _C. K. de la Poor Beresford. 
l^lablishment of Sikh Military Colonies. Selim. 

Werner’S Magazine.— >o 3 , Easi- Sixteenth Siueet, New York. 
as cents. Dec. 

Homeric Tableaux. Illustrated. Prof. C. M. Muss. 

(.'hiistmas Carols. Eugene Wood. 

Madame Anna Lankow. 

Shakespeare in Music. L. C. Elsun. 

Song in Child-Life. Miss M. R. Htder. 


Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.— a. Castle Street, Citv r<>\p. 
fid. Dec. 

The Tntai .Solar Eclipse of January, iSj 8 . Illustrated. Rev. Wm. H. 
. Dalliiiger. 

Colchester. Illustrated. R. Corlett Co«;el 1 . 

Chas. Ross ; a Yorkshire Methodist. With Portrait. Rebecca Foster 


We&tminster Review.— F. Wakne. as. fid. jan. 

Cl’BrienN “ Life of Charles Stewart Parnell.’’ 

Legislative Powers of the House of Lords ; the Coming Struggle. 

The Liberal Party and the Peers. F. G. Thomas. 

The Ascendency of th United States’ Export Trade and Its Significance. 
Mark Warren. 

Our Volunteers. “ Volunteer Colonel." • 

H. S. L. Alford’s Book “ The Egyptian Soudan.” 


The Book of the Master of the Secret House. J. F. Hewitt. 

The Present Aspect of the Sunday (Juestion. radney Herbn't Laing. 

The Fallacies of Amateur Medicine. Ralph W. Leftwich. 

An gnostic on the Church Question. , • 

The 'Tercenten.sry of Edmund Spenser.' A. E. Spender. 

Practical Religion; a Reply to Lawrence Irwells "Practical Religion.” 
C. G. Hend er'sori. 

Wide World Magazine. —Geokob New-kbs. 6 d. Jan. 

How Mohammedans Illustrated. S^ed fbrahih Aliy Khan Bahadur. 

Carnac, Brittany; where Beasts are baptized. Illustrated. J. S. Stuart* 
Glennie. 

Congo Money. Illustrated. J. R. Wade. 

The Fl<^tmg Church on the Seine. Illustrated. H Merle d’Aubigni. 

The Palio, ut Siena ; the Strangest Horse Race on Earth. Illustrated. R. 
H. H. Cust. 

The Havoc wrought by One Man. Illustrated. Edwin R. Jackson. 

Windmill. —SiMPBiN, Mar9HAlu zs. Jan. 

A Dieam of Chanty. J. T. Gicin. 

Peri.>dical Literature. Vernon (ribberd. 

Christmas Carol, by H. S. Ryan. 

Windsor Magazine,— Ward, Lock and Co. fid. Jon. 
Vesu>ius the Terrible, lllusirutcd. H. J, W. Dam. 

Some Animal Oddities. Illustrated, (zaiubicr Bolton. 

The Ice Palaces of Canada. Illustrated. Geo. Mowbray. 

How'They dance in Dmdon. Illustrated. W. Pett Ridge. * 

Whale Island, Portsmouth : Greatest Naval (vunnery School in the World. 

Illustrated.^ Archtlxild S. Hurd. 

Flags with Thiilling Histories. lUublrated. Jas. R. Abbott. 

Woman at Home. — Hoddrk and Stoi ghton. fid, Jan. 

1 'hc Year of Honey. Illustrated. Mrs. F.. T. Cook, 
loidiss of Canada. Illustrated. Fred. Dolman. 

Royal Pilgrims to the Holy I/uid. Illustrated. Marie A. D^Uoc. 

Womanhood. —5. Agak Street, Strand, fid. Jan. 

An Anii-ViviscctWmist's Visit to the Institute of Pres-entive Medicine. 
lllustratCRl. Nellie Mahony 

A Lady*K Balloon Ascent. Illustrated. Mrs. R. Lachlan. 

A Visit to NctU-^y Hospital afici the Wa**, Illustrated. C. E. de Moleytis. 
Women’s Woik m Local Government. Mrs. Chus. Mallet^ * • 

The Pioneer Club. Mrs. K. Lachlan. * 

Yachting Monthly Magazine.— 143. Strand, is. Dec. 

The Chesapeake Again. Illustrated. Roliert Barrie. 

Two Men and a Canoe in South Africa. Illustrated. J. Mackenzie.' 

How Wu cruised in Argcntitia. 

Reminiscences of Bermuda, lllastrated. Col. £. Mitchell. 

From the Severn to the Clyde. Illustrated 

The Lowestoft Beach-Yawls. Ulu.'.tiated. F. J. Tansley. 

Young Man.—H orscr Mskshali* 3d. Jan. 

Robert Harr .it Home : Interview', Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 

A Surgery in the Slums. Lady Dispense*. 

, Ycuny Woman.— HowscE xMvrshsu. 3^. Jan. 

Baroness von Kistram on Women’s Woik in Germany: Intersicw. Illus¬ 
trated. St. Hoiionf. 

Messrs. Cadbury's Choc ilate Factory at Bounv.tUe, nea** Bi.'mingHam. the 
Luckiest Girls in the World. Illustrated. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Allgemelne Konservativa Monat&schrlft.— E. Umglkich, 
z Mk. Dec. 


Continued. Prof F. 


Xhe Christmas Tree. Spanuth-POhlde. 

^nism and the Second Zionist Congress, 
j^conesses. Continued. J. Pentzlin. 

The Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. R. J. Hartmann. 

Alt* und N*ue Welt .— Bbnzicek, Kinsiedeln. 30 Pf. DiC. 
'The Pine Tm. Dr. C. Roth. 


Tte Bla^ Poreat. lUuatrat^ 
The Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Luise Maria Hensel. - 


J. Odenthal. 

... Illustrated. F. ZOhrer. 

—r—-~r-With Portrait. Karl HOber. 

The Rivisra. lllustratej. Isabelle Kaiser. 

Delielin.— PoSTSTRASSE 9, Leipzig, a Marks psr qr. Dae 3. 
The Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Continued. Prof. E. Heyck. 

Prince fiismarck. Concluded. A. AnOrae. 

• Dec. JO. 

Jeru$alein. Conti lued. 

Luigi Galvani. With Portrait. ^ Julius Stinde. 

The Pyramid of C. Cestius at Rome. lUustrated. K. N. Matlhiesseii. 
iae Pilgnouge to Je.-usalem, Continued. 

^ristim Cust^s In the Erzgebirge. Id. von KOnigvwalde. 

Old and New Clocks and Watches. Illustrated. H. van Geldern. 

Deutzdiap Haussehatz. — F. PosTBT, Rbosnsbl'rc. 40 Pf. Heft : 
^e Bmpsm Fronds Joseph. With Portrait. Dr. P. Ganelin. 
Symbofism of Christmas. Dr. Draibaeh. 

•OjmAra^ Illustrated. Dr. A. Wurm. 
me Jungfrau Railway. lUustrated. e 


HoL 4. 

S.arkingen. Illustrated. 

The Bible, Joseph, .and the Egypt! tn Monuments. Dr. Poertner. 

Anton Mullet. With Portrait. A. Pichlei. 

The Emperor’s Visit to Jerasalcin. Illustrated. 

Deutsche Revue.—D eui'schk VERi..v(is-.ANST.\i.T, Sit'nt.ART. 
fi Mks. per qr. Dec. 

Unpublished Letters of Bismairk's. 

Entering the German Foreign Office and the First Visit tJ Vaizin. L. 
Aegidi, 

Fear bdbre an Operation and the Co.isequences, Prof. J. Brandt. 

Papal Legates. G. M. Fiainingo, 

The World luidcr Our Feet. Herr Gross. 

Amerii'an Dr^ms. A Former MiiiUtei. 

Andre Theuriet. F. Lolide. 

The Rights and Wrongs of Strikes. G. von SchSmbarg. 

The Marquise de BrmvIIlicrs. Continued. Frantz Funck-Brentano. 

Greek Papyri. F. G. Kenyon. 

Animals and the Wither. Dr. H. During. 

Deutsche Rundschau.— GjbrPder Paetel, Berlin. S Mk>. per qr. 

Pec. 

The Emperor Fronds Joseph. A. Fowtiier. 

'I'he Reasonableness of Religion. F. Max MUller, 

The Length of Life. R. Strasburger, 

Goethe Iptime. H. Grimm.'' 

The Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam. O. Seeck. 

The Berlin Bookselling Trade. A. Buchholtz. 

The Far East. M. von Brandt, 

F. X. Kraus’s “ Dante.” C. Neunuinn. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


Detttseha WOPte.'**I'ANGSCAS.sB 15, Vucnka VIII./i. 50 Kn. Nov. 
The lodustrial Development of Iberia. L. StudnickL 
J. U. Fichte and Sodalisin. M. Eitelherg. 

' Dec. 

Hie Poor Law in the tsndta); of Lower Auatiia. Dr. L. Kunwaid. 

The Jewiih Question. Hennette Forth and Others. 

CarMnlaubo.—E xnst Kcit-'s Nachf.. Lbikig. 50 Pf. Hefk. 

Ihoughts and.ReminU8eDees. Prince Bismarck. 

Professor Max von Pettenkofer. With Portrait. M. Haushofer. 

Lhristmas Presents in Ancient Times. M. Hagenau. 

R. Haackb, LstPZiG. 75 Pf. Heft 14 . 

The Woman Movement and Love in the Future. Concluded. H. Starken- 
burg. 

' Naua Owitseha Rundsehau.—S. Fisckex, Bbrum^ .xMk. soPf. 

Dec. 

The Price of Wheat and the Cost of Production. Rudolph Meyer. 
MultotuU. W. Spohr. 

Hermann Stehr and Emil Strauss. M. Heimann. 


NoPd und Sftd.— Schi-bsischs Vaatacs^AMSTALT, Bmgsi.au. a Mks. 
' Dec. 

Maurice Maeterlinde and Mysticism. V^th Portrait. Friedrich von 
Oppeln-Bronikowdci. 

Tunis and Carthage. F. RSsizer. 

Heinrich von Kleist and the Two Plays ascribad to Him by Eugen Wolff. 
Helene ZinmeL 

Counting and Numbers. Hermann Hirt. 


PpBttSSlsete Ja.hFbOeheF.-'GBORa SraKK, Bgri.i.v. a Mks. so Pf. 

Dec. 

The Growth of the United States. Dr. A. Wirth. 

Greek Monastic life. Dr. Karl Holl. 

Hanoverian Newspapers before 1848. Dr. 0 . Kuntzemflller. 

Napoleon t. and His Family. Dr. Emil Daniels, 

Gerhart Hauptmann. Max Lorenz. 

^e Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam. Dr. H. Weizsacker. 

Phaedra and Messalina. Dr. W. Ribbeck. 

Czec Literature* Dr. S. 

Baccbylides. WKrOxien. 

Austrian Politics. 

Germaui Polidcs, etc. D. 

Jan. 

On Faitfi. Konrad Rudolf and Dr. Julius Kaftan. 

The Upanishads. K. Gjellerup. 

The Peasant and Art. A Parson, 

ls.Goetbe*s " Egmont" an Historical Drama ? Dr. R. M. Meyer. 

The Remuneration of French Authors. Tony Kellen. 

The Practical Results of the Educational Programme of i8^ in Prussian 
, Grammar Schools. Dr. P. Hartmann. 

Panslavism. J. von Dorneth. 

NorthrSchleswig. Dr. Julius Kaftan. 

The Policy of Ehcpulsion, D. 


SttiSman aus MaFla-lMeh:— Herder, Frbiburc, Bai>k.v. 
lo Mks. 80 P£, per annum. Noy. aS. 

Father Heoker, Concluded. 0 . Pffilf. ' 

Popular Materialism and Science. S. von Dupln^Borkowski. 
Veremundus and Catholic Criticism. W. Kreiten. 

Eyeless Animats, C. Wasinann. ' 

Edward von Steinle's Correspondence. A. Baumgartner. 


UebftF land und Keep.— Dkutschs VRRt.AaS'AiiisTALT, Stuttgart. 
- I Mk. Heft 5 

Marriafre Customs among the French Basques. Illustrated. P. Kauffmanii. 
Ownerwip a d Theft. X. Ouimchen. 

Quick-Finng Guns. Illustrated. Hauptmann Rotten. 

An Excursion to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Illustrated, M, Danneil. 
A Shipbuilding Problem. Illustrated. _ E. T, Meyer. 

Theodor Fontanc. P. von Szczeptmski. tf 


VaF SaoFUm.—G erlach und Schenk, Vienna.' s Kr. Nov. 
The Post r. Illustrated. G. Gugitz. * 

Coloured Lithographs for Schools. Illustrated. 


Vom Fats zutn Maap. —Uniun-Deutsche-Verlagsgbseu.schaft, 
» ' Stuttgart. 75 Pf. Heft 8. 

Anna Ritter. With Portrait. E. Garleb. 

Kiou-Chau. Illustrated. C. W. AUers. ^ 

The Ghtss Industry. Illustrated. 

Heft 9. 

Christokas in German East Africa. Illustrated, 

Belgian Art of To-Bay, Illustrated. A. Kuhemann. 


Dla Zelt. —GUntherg.asse t. Vienna IX./3. 50 Pf. Dec. 3. 
Conrad Fei-dinand Meyer, R. Speclit. 

The German-Moravian Ausgleich. Dr. A. Flschel. 

Dec. to. 

Baron Desider Banffy. Arp id. 

The Political Crisis in Hungary. Dr. H. Ganz, 

Hermann Jelliiick, G. Jemnck. 

M.zart. Edvard Grieg. 

Dec, 17. 

The Tisza Clique. Arpad. 

Col. Picquart. Pnllex. 

Twardowski; the Slav Faust. A. N. Harzen-MiHIcr. 

, Dec. S4. V 

Col. Picquart. Continued. 

Child-Imbour in Austria. S. Kraus. 

Bismarck the Artist. F. Servaes. 


ZeltSChFlft fftP BilchepfFeundu.—VEI.IIAGEN ind Klasing, Leipzig. 
6 Mks. Reft 8/.j. 

Dances of Death. Illustrated, W. L, Schreiber. 

The Munich FliegtHdr Bl&tUi- and Its History. Illustrated. G. 
Boetticher. 

Krederik Hendriksen and the Danish Book Trade of To-day. Dr. F. 
Deneken. 

Johannes Gntenhurg and the SchSffer Priming of the Gmman Liiiiis, 
Dr, H. Heidenheimer. 

The Biblrographical Institute at Toilpzig, Illustrated, T. Goebel. 

A Bibliography of" Robinson Crusoes.’’ F. von Zobeltitz. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Assootetlon Cathollque.— 3,' Rue de l’Abbave, Paris, a frs. 
Dec. ts.9 

Saint Simon and the Social Problem, G. de Pascal. 

The Social Resolution. Marquis de la Tour-du- 

Blbltotbiqua UalveFnlto. —18, King Wiu.ia.m Street, Strand. 
SOS. per annum. Dec. 

TBplomacy in the Eigh^nth Cmtury. Edmond Rossier. 

Frwdrioh Nietzsche, naurice Muret. 

A Bmtiqg Expedition on the Salado. Concluded. Th. Chapuis. 

The Drayflis Ai^. Ed. Tallichet. ‘ 


Coppa|j> 0 Bdaiit.-*« 4 > RuSCdb i.’A8Bavb, Paris, a frs. 50 e. Dec. 10. 
Saint Attbrose. Due de Britglie. 

Po .x Exploration. A. de Lapporent. 

The Bistaarck Memoirs. A. de L. d« Laborie. 

Rdcamier and His Contemporaries. Dr. Triaice. 

■ War of 1870. Prince d« la Modcowa. 

Ine SndaliM Movement in EnS^d. 'Concluded, A. CMgot. 

Women of the Renaissance, n. ChontRVtdne. 

Dec* 9$. 

Saint Ambrose. Continued. Due de Bre 
" France.” by J. E. C. Bodley, Oe. de 1 
French Bronze Money. H, Gournay. 

Schleawig-Holstein. Pierre de h Gam ' ■’ ' •; •, 

^tmdeLii^. D. Melegari. 

Tjx9 Pk>poA^ Moniunent to Bosmet. 

HmMmlM NdavdUe.—15, Rub on SAiiiT&.Pk»)(t) 'Pahk. t R. ay c. 

Ciudit. «d Bankine. Concluded,. ItL'de Greet 
.^ten mm sm and Responstbiuty. Dr. Laupts.' 

'' gn La kodt Marltetii; France. F. Peltbuaer. 

yw yww i i JunanL^okty. 

j’:' • '' ^ s 


Journal.des ^onomlstes.—14. Rue Richblibu, Paris. 3frs. sac. 

Dec. 

Adam Fergdson and His Political and Social Theories. H. Buuct. 

The Pupulation Question, G. Fronqois. 

The Development of the Sugar Industry in Russia. E. D. '' 

The Annual Meeting of the Cobden Club. 


HduostFOl.—a fir, Ruic Vivibhnb, Paris. 30 c. Dsc. 4, t8. 
The Coa^ie-Franqaise and the French Revolution. Continued. 
P'lugin. 

Dec. II. 

The New Opdra-Comique, Paris. A. Pougin. 

II 

HOFeuFO' de FFanae.«-is, Rue de t’Et-HAUDd-SAiNT-GsKMAiN, 
Paris, a frs. Dec. 

Fdlicien Ross. Hugues Rebell. 


A. 


Monde Asonomlque.— 76, Rub db Rbnkbs, Paris. 80 c.' Dec. 3. 
The Coaunercial Relations between Fopec end Imly. Fairi Beauregard. 

Dec.'a^. " 

Protection. Paul Beauregard. - ' 

Monde ModeFn«.-~y, Rus Saint BshoIt, Pabis. s,fr. 60 e. Dcd; 


Perugia. lUustrated. Gartpach. —. - . 

1 ^ Near French Chamber. With Portraits. ' 

BeRunr mid Hygiene. Dr. S. Moniti. < 

Nine Dayi'fa the Egyptian Desert lUorirated. GsrvaM Couitellemoit 

. Mouvelle Heme.— 18, King WituAM STRsBT, Strard. ^ 
30s. Fit halftyoar. Dec. i. . . 


Paris in 1777 ; Uapublisbed Letters. E. Mottaz, 

On the Blue River. 0 . Mauger. 

RecoUeetionsof Stdphane Maltarmd. . C-Mauclair. .s 

Colonial Expeditions, ft, “ 






Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. 103 


Keinbrandt. V. de Siwte. .... ■ 

l.etters on Foreign Politics. Mae. AdaV. 

The Future of China.* A. dePouvOnrviUe. ♦ 

Washington. General JM^lot. 

Paris in I 777 - ' 

On the Blue River, G. Manger. 

Secondary EdueatiM. Baur. , . 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Mma. Jnliette Adam. 

" Kouvelle Revue Internationale.—aj, Boulevard Polssoni&rb, 

Paris, 3 fni. 50 c. Dec. i. 

The Dreyfiia Case. Jean Reib^h. 

Review of European Politics EmUio Castelar. 

UrUun RatUizii. Continued. Mnie. Kattazzi. 

American Society. Etienne Kichet. 

• Dec. 30. 

Review of European PiRItics. Emilio Ca.stelar. 

Henri Lavedan. Jules Bertaut. 

Vrbaiii Ra^tazzi. Contipuedi Mme. Rattazzi. ■ 

Unpublished Letters, etc., of Comte de Cavout, 


Rdfbrme Soolale.— 54. Rue iiK Srine, Paris, t fr. Dec. i. 

Child Labour and the Family. .Abbe Marcel (iudrin. 

The Peytra) Income Tax and the Keforin of Law of Succession in France. 
Comte de Lui^y. « 

Non-Transferability and Nun-Divisibility'of Patrimony, Concluded. R. de 
la (trasserie. 

Is the French Merchant Marine in Decadence? U. Dubreurqand Cb, I,e 
Cour Grandinaison. 

Dec. i6. 

Fniddiic Le Play and Jean Reynaud; Unpublished Correspondence. 
E. Cheysson. 

Prices and Values._ Alfred de Ciileuls. 

Agricultural As.sociatiun.s in Germany. 


Revue de I’Art Anelen et Moderae.— zs, Rue du Mon-t-Thabok, 
Paris, yfrs. 50 c. Dec. 10. 

I'lie New Opdra Comique, Paris. Illustrated. Concluded. H. Fidrens- 
Gevaert. 

Marie Antoinette and Mme. Vigiie I.ebrun. Illustrated. Pierre de 
Nolhac. 

Tile Chateau of Vnux-le-Vicomle. Illustrated. Concluded. Fournier- 
.“sarlovize. 

The Rembrandt Exposition at Amsterdam. Continued. Marcel Nicolle. 
laniis Gallet. CamUle Saint-Saen.s. 


Revue Blanche. — I, Rue Lafsitte, Paris, i fr. Dec. 1. 
Democratic Military Organisation. Gaston Moch. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. Jules de Gaultier. 

Dec. ij. 

The Term of One 'Vear'or Two Years for Military Service. Gaston' Moch. 
An Essay on Modidne. Plen'e Fliiet. 

kevue Bleue.— Fisher Unwir, Paternoster Square. 6d. Dec. 3. 
The Swiss Army. 

Camille Pclletadl Marcel Thdaux. 

Enrico Ferri and His Theories on Penology. Jean Crupt«. 

Dec. 10. 

America and the Study of French. Rene Ooumic. 

L. a. Garn'ier-Pages. Ernest Charles, 

Democracy and Ethical Education. Alfr^ Fouillde. • 

Ihe Psychology of Socialism. Emile Faguet. 

Dec. 24. 

Democracy and Ethical Education. Continued. A. Fouilldc. 
trance before the Consulate, 1795-1800, Continued, Giiltert Stenger. 

Kjtract from the Memoirs of Comte de ^ord. 

I he Ashes of Christopher Columbus. Victor Tantet. 


ROVUO dos Duux Hondus. —18, Kino William Street, Strand. 

, „ _ . . 3o*- per annum. Dec. z. 

In New Englwd. Th. Bentzon. 

de Brignole, Princesse de Monaco, 1736-1813. P, de Sdcur. 
^lentific Questions ; Osmose. Dastre. 

•Confucius nd Chinese Morality. G. Valbert. 

Wchelieu in his Diocese. G. Hanotara.*' 

^ Language irf Molfere. F, Brunetibre. 

The Sourm of Electridty. L. Willier. 

France and the Levant the Journey of the Emperor William. E, Lamy. 

Revou d'koOBOmte Polltlquu.— 33, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 

• . 30 fts. per annum. Nov. 

Variation in Discount yaluea.'' Centinuea. F. .S. Nitti. 


Responsibility fw Accidents to Workmen. H. Pinon. 
Ihe Economic Progress of Japan. , G. Francois. 


Rttvuu BlwygdopMiqaU.'isuiS, Kinu William Street, Strand. 
Adam Mickkwicx, Z798-z855.^liEiOTted?*'‘ 

Empress Elizabmh of Austria. IHu^tJd. Ernest Tissot. 

Ct a, C-mt,. IlhutnMd!^ iwtd GnlvU. 

/ he HrisSTOMiatery in France. Illustrated. Marcel Paisant. 

• • • . • 


Revue CdndnUe*— >a> Rue Trburenbbrs, Brussels. 

13 frs. per annum. Dec. 

Florence. Illustrated. Arnold Goifin. 

Recent Declaraliuns of Rome on the Social Question. A. Casteldn. 

Madame de Miramion. Concluded. A. Chevalier. * 

Montalembert. Ch, Woeste. 

Nietzsche. Henry Gauthier.Villars, 

Revue Hebdomadaire.—10, Rue OAKANCikRB, Fa«i». $“ ^ 3. 

Freedom of Education. Francois Coppde. 0 

Dec. to. 

Memoirs of the Time of Louis XIV. 

The Colonisation of Madagascar. Illustrated. L. .Sevin-Desplaces. 

Revue Internationale de Musique.— 3, Rue Vignon, Paris. 

30 frs. per annum. Dec, i. 

Count Tolstoy and Hiv Paradoxes on Art and Music, M. Daubreste. 

Royal English Muricians in the Fifteenth Century. F. de Mdnil. 

The Modem School of Chamlicr Movie. Concluded. H, Eymieu. 

Dec, 15. 

Mu.sic and Dancing on the japaneve Stage. F. de Mdiiii, 

The Renaissance fu Miisiml Comedy. U. Fierens-Gevaert. 

Violins and the Great Italian Makers. Illustrated. L. Doyen. 

Revue Internationale de Sooiologrie.— t6, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 

18 frs. per annum. Nov. 

'llie Duel from the Sociolomc.!! Point of View. K. de la Grasserie. 

French Industry in the XvH. .nid XVIII. Centuriev. Germain Martin. 
Greece and the Graico-Tiiikish W,ai'. N. Politis. 

Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.— 3, Rub de MEzikRss, Paris. 

1 fr. Z5 c. Dec 5. 

Women and Politics. Jeanne Violet. 

Siiiiie Contemporary French Poets. Continued, Dauphin Meunier. 

Tomsk. Jules Legras. 

Dee. 30 . 

Egypt. Pierre Mille. 

The Urigin of the Waltz. G. Dree. 

Some Contemporary French Poets. Continued. Dauphin-Meunier. 

The C.arc of Mowers in the House. H. Dauthetiay. 

Rovue du Monde CathoUque.—76, Kue des S vtsts-PkREs, Paris. 

2 fr. so c. Dec. 

The Conservative Parties in France and the Clergy. P. Lawjm. • 

The I.ay Clergy in France in the Ninereciilh Century. Concluded. F. 
Ganihe. 

The Naituie and the Blockade of Dahomey in 1890. Continued. A. de 
Salini.s. 

The Vendee Insurrection. Continued. Dom Chtimard. 

Rabbi Akilm. V. Davin. 

Stdiit M.vtin, the Patron of France. Camille Di-rouet. 

The Martyrdom of Mary Stu.irt. Concluded. .■Vbbd A. Petit. 

Revue de Parts.—A sher. 13. BKuroKii Surket, Covent Garden. 

60 frs, per annum. Dec. i. 

Socialism and Liberty. J. Jaurcs. *' 

A Neapolitan Adventure of Dumas-Pere. Due d'Andiii. 

W:ir Navies. K. Tournicr. 

British War Poetry. A. Chevallcy. 

Dec. J5. 

France and Kus.sbi in 1870. 1 . Comte Flcury. 

Joseph Chamberlain. V. Berard. 

The Reaction of Thermidur in Paris. F. A. AuUrd. 

Mickiewicz and Punchkinc. L. lA-ger. 

Against the BaccaluunSat. K. I.avisse. 

Revue Philosophique.— los. Boulevard Saint-Gek.main, Paris. 

3 frs. Dec. 

The Development of Invention. F, P,uilhan. 

Auguste Comte and Stuait .Mill, from Their Correspondence. Ldvy-Bruhl. 
The Philosophy of Law and Jutidiail Sociology, (i. Richard. 

Revue Politique et Parlomentalre.—.3, Rue de MEztkREs, Paris. 

* 3 frs. i>ec. 10. 

Income-Tax In Florence in the Fifteenth Century. H. Ikirboux. 

The IVussiaii Elections. l.,efi-vrc-PonlaIiB. 

The Law of Association. Yves (iuyot. 

The Siocialivtie Crisis. O. Sorel. 

The Catholic Cult and laigishiliun in France. Fr. Roussel. 

Revue des Revues.—12, Avenue de COp^ra, Paris. Dec. t. sir. 
Germans and Poles. K. Waliszewski. 

The Intellectual Proletariat in Italy. Concluded. R. Paulucci di CalboK. 
In the V\ I>rld of Millionaires. Illustrated. L. de Norvins. 

Radical Novols .and Woman Novels in the Seventeenth Century. Ilhistrated. 
R. Deberdt. 

’ 'ITie Mysteries of Life Snd Death. Prof, R. Virchow. 

The “ College Libre des Sciences Sociales,” Paris. Dick May. 

• Dec. rs. 

The Peace Movement in 1898. FnSddric Passy. 

The Proletariat in the French Ari^. Paul Gidnllard. 

Literary Anarchy in France. G. Pellis.sier, v 

Danish and Norwegbn Literature of To-day. J. de Coussaiiges. ^ 

L. O. Roty and the Modem Medallion. Illustrated, H. Frantz. 

Revue Selentiflque.— Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 6 d. • 
Dec. 3. 

Practical Industrial Schools, Max Soi bmran. 

Great Telescopes. G. E, Hale. 
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The Influence of the Scientific Spirit on the Evolution of Modern Medicine, 

A. Gautier. ■ ' 

The New Underground Kaiiwaye in liondon. With Mape. ]>. Bellet. 
CoUieioni at Sea atrd Salvage. A. Bdnard. 

Dec. 17. 

Electricity and Its Application since sSSt. A. Badoureau. 
Medicaj,j|!)bservatiiins in the Tropics. K. Koch. 

' Dec. aa. 

Dr. Brown Sequa^ ^d the Problem of Lhe. M. Berthelot. 

Medical Observations'ra the Tropics. Continued. R. Koch, 

Dec. 3t. 

Alcoholic. Fermentation and the'Evolution of the Microbe. E. Roux. 

Revua Socialists.— 78. Passage Choiseul, Paris, i fr. jo c. Dec. 
intellectual Culture of the People of Berlin. Willy Wach. 

Mutual Aid in Aniasal Societies. C. Fages. 

THE ITALIAN 

Clviltii Cattollea Via oi Ripetta 346, Rome. 30 frs. per aim. 

Dec. 3. 

Press Abuses and State Abuses. 

The Practical Logic of Kmamiel Kant. 

Charity for Poor Italian Nuns. 

Dec. 18. 

Liberalism and Property. 

The Cause of Nationalism from 1847-3. 

Fresh Researches concerning Elena Lucrezia Cornaro. 

A New Polyglot Bible. 

Nuova Antolocla.— Via S. Vitai.k 7, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 

Dec. I. 

The Greatness of Venice. Prof. C. Immbroso. 

The Food of the Future. _ £. Manciiii. 

The Abstention of Catholics from the Ballot Boxes. A Catholic. 

The International Equilibrium. A. Branca. 

The Commerciat Treaty between France and Italy. M. FeiTaris. 

Dec. lb. 

Naples; Verses, Arturo Graf. 

MsBSoni and Tolstoi. £. Pnnzacchi. 

'^e Rembrudt Exhibition at Amstwdam, L. Beltraiui. 

The Evolution of Social Democracy in Germany. G. Boglietti. 

The Masteries of Malaria. P, Livy. 

.. RaueglUl l^EZlonale.— ViA‘'bEixA Pace a, Florence. 

. annum. Dec. i. 

sl^y do .we lelleve in a Monarchy! G. Palorsi. 

GiDiiiItar from the Military Standpoint, M. Navarro. 


Sums Points of SooiaK'it Doeijrhis. ■'PAul I.niii<. > ' f 
The ApISication of the Calnc44'lt Sij|]it,::n. Cohcitidsd, X. 

Semalne LIttiFaipa.— on ThAAtV> Geneva. 15 c. 
Jftec’j. 

Heinrich Heine. Gaspard Vallette. _ 

University Catholique.— Birns anu 0 .ates. ao frs. per annum. 
Dec, tj. 

The Triple Alliance. Comte J. Orabins@i. 
fiaston Deschamps and Renan. AbbiS Delfour. 

St. Francis of Assisi, Concluded. F. Vemet. 

Florentine Sculpture in the Fourteenth Century. G. Ginon. 

Volx Internationale.— 55. Rce StUvin, Brussels, t fr. Nov. i. 
The Future of the United Slates. A. Charlot. 

Women and Christianity. J. de Castilles. 

Art in Franco. Continued. ^ 

MAGAZINES. 

The Moral Heredity of Fr. Hecker. f!. Vital!. 

AgriLtiUnral Instruction in Elementary Schools. P, Procacci. 

Dec. 15. 

Albania. E. Salmis. 

After Conversion. A. G. Coriiori. 

The Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War. LT Grottavelli. 

The Third Centenary of the Chiistian Schools. G. HstelK. 

Rlforma Soclale,— Piazza Sui.fekino, Turin. >a frs. lAr annum. 
Doc. 

The Functions of the Custom House. L. Fontana Russo. 

Uniiersity Reform accoiding to the Baccelli Scheme. G. Gorrini, 

RiVista Internazlonala.—V ia Tukke ARcr.vnsA 7.5, Turin. Doc. 

Trade Associations in Italy in the Past. C. Calisso. 

Social Problems and Their Social Formula. V. Rtralta. 

Hlvlsta Itallana lU Sociologla.— Via Nazionale 20a, Rome. Dec 

The Use Ilf Economic History'. W. Cunningham. 

Socioiogv and Political Economy. V. Tangorra. 

Ethical Elements in the Italian Character. V. Vital!. 

RlvIsta Polltloa e Lettsrarla.— 3, Via M.arco Minghetti, Rome. 

Foreign Policy in the King of Italy’s Speech. XXX 

Tlie Commercial Policy of Italy, D. C'.rafa. . 

Cyrano de B'.rgerac. V. Morellu. 


30 frs. per 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


* Ciudad da Dios.— Real Monasterio del Escorial, Mauriu. 

ao pesetas per annum. Dec. j. 

Paleitine as It was and is. Juan I.4ucano. 

S^Augustine and the Eternity of the World. Q. Burgos. 

Ol^ecnnd Marriog^es Where Proof of Husband's Death is Not Obtainable. 
Pedro Rodriguez. 

Dec. ao. 

psychological Phenomena and What'^Psychologists say about Them. 
Marimllino Arnaiz. 

The Musical Archives of the Esco.ial. L, Villalba y Nuiioz. 

Concerning So-Called Recreation Societies. Pedro Kudrigiiez. 

Bsitafia Modorna.— CuESTA ue'Santg Domingo >S, Madrid. 

40 pesetas :r annum. Doc, 

A Year's Proness in Sociology.*Prof. Adolfo Posada. 

Some Mussulman Beliefs and Superstitions. R. A. de los Rios, 

*1116 History of Slver. J. Uimrailla y Puif.. 

The Present State of European Politics. Emilio Casielar. 


RevISta Rrazlloira.- Travbssa do Guviuor 31, Rio de Janeiro. 
dos. per aniiuni. No. 81. 

The Fi st Communion. Alfonso Celso. 

How My Poll teal Character was formed. Juaquira Nabiicf. 

The Architecture of a Rio Church of the Seventeenth Century. Dr. A. de 
Paula Bndtas. 

Our Na'iuiial Law: Some Notes on Its History. S. Romero. 

Ravista Contamporanea.— Cali.e dk Pizarro 17, Madrid. 
a pesetas. Nov. 30. 

The Positiiist CiiteRon in the Sciences. T. Rodr^uiz. 

Recollections of a Spanish Parish. J. Ortega Rubio. 

Capi'al Punishment; Another Contribution to the Discussion. A. Lopez 
Pelaez. 

Dec. ij; 

Revolution ! A Manifesto of Mb viewed in the Light of Subsequent Events. 
B. Oliver. 

Some Reflections on Gambling. Mariano Sfiez. 

Law and Facts in Spanish Finance. Damian Isern. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Blaavtar’s Oalllustraard.Maandsohrift.— Luzac and Co., 
46, Crbat Russell Street, is. 8d. Dec. 

Siebe ten Cate. Illustrated. Bulde. 
t "offl Ghent to Rouen. Illustrated. Vatdheer. 

Da Gids.- Lozac and Co. 3s. Dec. 

Marnix van St. Aldegonde. a ifith Century Celebrity Prof. Fruin. 
How Eeeland has fought the Waters, R. P. J. Torein Nuithenius. 


Vravan das TUds.— Luzac and Co. is. fid. Dec. 

The S^itary Confiiement System of Punishment. A van der Elst. 
Statistics on Accidents t Workmen in Holland. Is. P. de Vooys. 
Galiomania in the Netherlands, Dr. A. A. Fokker. 

Woord an Baald.—^E rvbn F. Bohn, Haarlem, 16s. per annum. Dec. 
T, M. C. Asser ; Professor, Advocate and Coundllor. F. Smit Klein._ 

The Maritime Glory of Portugal and the Netherlands, as shown in the 
Vasco da Gama Celebration. Illustrated. 

’The Ethnogra|)hical Museum at Amsterdam. Illiistratad. Dr. de Meliere. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Finsk Tldtkrlft.—HsLSiNorfMis. FtNtANO. No. 5. 

Btik the Holy. C. M. Kjellberg. 

Bntides on Issen. I. Leopold. 

Tedstoy .ind Art, N. Erdmann. 

BlrtenJaa.— Olaf Norli, Christiania. • Itr. psr quarter. Nov. 30. 
Ftdedricb Nictische. Aosta Hansteen. 

Dec. ij. 

MakinI of Religion,” by Andrew Lang. 

Ffolieh Statistics. 


Nordtak Tldskrlft.— P. A. Nukstedt and Sons, Stockholm. 
to kr. per ann. No. 7. 

The First' Natural Science Ruearch Eapeditimi in Sweden. Con inued. 
Th. M. Fries. 

The Origin of the Hindoo Caste-IMvision, K. F. Johannson. 

The Inonopoly in Financial Scisoce. Harold Westergaaid. * 

» TaMlKe. Ntels MOIlw. ’ 

the Netherlands. VWiangsl. 

TUskunren.—^E rnst BojBtetrrCoFBSHAGEK. la kr. par ana. ' Dec. 


Fm Beate. Peter Nansen. 

A New Light on " Neutrolitj 
My Friend the Anaic' At- 1 

♦ i.’.' 


” Fredrik B^jer. 
ninlJRasmussen. 
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. Pibiljar^ ^d, 1899. 
"‘iThe „e8,riy days "c^ February opened 
/with''’W-trumpet appeal from Mr, 
■?*“Kadyard Kipling to the American 
public, which in many ways is one of 
the notablest signs, of the times. In the fjrst case, it 
indicat'es the fa^’t that the mind of man i!|^ broadening, 
and that even in poUli^ matters the*.politician is no 
longer regarded a^ in the first line. Nothing that 
was said by any^ Senator or Congressman appealed 
more directly to the heart of the American people 
than the somewhat rugged and spirited verses in which 
Mr. Rudyard'Kipling, in “ The„M^hite Man's Burden,’’ 
summed up in half a do/.en verses the whole case 
in favour of Imperial expansion. Seldom has 
the appeal to the conscience of the Knglish- 
speaking man been put more plainly antf simply, and 
however little our carping critics on the (iontinent may 
believe it, this motive will probably dominate the 
decision of the question of the Philippines as it has 
dominated many another similar ciuestion nearer home. 
In Rudyard Kipling’s vefses there is an almost 
brutally frank recognition' of the fact that empire is a 
• burden and pot an increase of strength, and that the 
duty of* maintaining a Roman Peace among the 
peoples is* one^which should be regarded as a j>ious 
work rather than as a profitable business,operation. 
Therein we see the influence of Anglo-India operating 
directly upon American politics. • • 

It may seem strange fo some who 
"The White MM’S l^ave not realised that mefl*are often 
BurdeB.** more moved by appeals, to self- 
■ 4 ^ sacrifice than to self-indulgence, that 

Rudyard Kipl^’s exposition of the sacrifice^ntailed 
by the iubjaga^oji of'coloured races will pro^bly.be 
much mbi^ p^nt in silencing the protests of Mr. 
Came|ie and.i;.1^\Antl-'lmpe)^ist League J;haiC*’dl 
the se^tisnijjap^^s that are %ade to the yanity and 
avari^^^ftt ii * 

-of the »poj:t-*i.s 
/[i unle^ it, can' be - en. 

. ; as ti^ Tsar ' of Russia 

by (^asking whether, 
sull«» peoples” are improved 
their tuitioir, 

hia>is<^'*'^ri^whether Or 





-.'itC-thfi ciy^ 


, white man over the coloured lac^ of tlie world 
makes for righteoi|^ess or doqp not Thill 
clishclash of contending '|)arti^HS, wio bandy 
to anti fro , the question-begging epithets of 
"Jingo” and “Little Englander,” is barren M-..the . 
exercitations of the schoolmen. It does nbl^^Olich 
the real question which is that which Kipling has 
stated* ,On this question nothing is better than the 
frank expression of personal experience. '* 1 began 
life tyith a very strong ])rejudice against interferiitg 
with native races, a prejudii e bom largely of books 
like Howitt’s exiitosition of the way in which the 
.unfortunate aborigines had suffered at the hands of 
the whites. But after a lime, when I began to look 
more closely into matters and see what was actually 
going on, I came to the very definite concltfsion that • 
although it might be an ojien question whether the 
white races should be kept from all contact withjhe 
coloured peoples, that was manifestly impossible, and 
*' wc were therefore shut up tp a choice qf* two. evils. 
Were we to allow the individual white man—filibuster, 
adventurer, slave-trader, colonist, speculator, or what 
you please—to go forth armed with all the panoply 
of modem civilisation to prey upon these wxwker 
races without being followed by the strong restraint 
of Imjierial authority ? It was admitted as^pnly too 
{xilpable that we could not keep the rowdy at home. 
The worst, the most lawless, the most licentious of 
our breed were continually pouring out from the 
cradle-lands of our race, and spreadii^ themselves 
like a pestilence ,over the continents peopled by 
coloured races. Were we then to sit still, folding our 
hands, and allow this devastating scourge to continue 
without any attempt to abate its virulence ? 

This question came to a head in the 
A Case typical case of Fiji. On the Fiji 
islands, what may be called the 
Uhlans of civilisation descended in the 
sha]}^ of adv^turers, beachcombers, blat^irders and 
dthers, whose relations with the natives were hardly 
distjuguishalble from those of the slavetrader and the 
pirate of bygpne centuries, Tl^e natiyeB repeatedly 
appealed to,the British;(^yerotriei*t“,to take them 
under their protection, ahd . ^&fe Bi^h ifeqyeriq^ 
refused. In those days -Imperialism was not in 
fashion, and there tiRps the strongest possible preju¬ 
dice against, any fxteh49ri^||f the responsibilities 
of toe Empire; so' the natives were left to 
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be eaten up piecemeal by the blow-flies of civili¬ 
sation, which, ^Lord Rosmead used, to say in a 
- grim way, ought always to be spelt in the South Seas 
as “ syphilisation.” At last, however, the pressure 
o^^ continued representations as to the hideous 
abominations which went on impelled even Mr, 
(Iladstone to recognise that he must reluctantly 
shoulder “the white man’s burden” in Fiji. So Fiji 
came unddr the British Protectorate. This case was 
the winning point of modern British Imperialism. 
The decision was taken distinctly upon moral grounds, 
and was not in the least promoted by any lust of 
territorial ambition or by any desire to plant our flag 
over an eligible coaling-station. The question was 
/ought out and decided on precisely the same grounds 
as those upon which Rudyard Kipling’s apjjeal to the 
Americans to annex the Philippines is based. 

The discussion raised by the pro- 
'*^*‘ 3 ^*%P* posed annexation of Fiji led me to 
Imperialist look pretty clo.sely into the working 
of British Imperialism as a moral 
force in the, Indian Empire. No books influenced 
me qui^ sojnuchincoming to the definite conclusion 
that, with all its faults ancTdrawbacks (and there were 
many), the civilising sovereignty of Britain was of 
incalculable benefit to India, as the writings of Sir 
W. W. Hunter, whose “Annals of Rural Bengal” 
and “ Orissa ” left a deep impression upon my 
mind. But the spectacle of the Anglo-Indian 
terrestrial providence, acting as a kind of tutelary 
deity for the extirpation of the worst evils which 
afflict humanity, fascinated my imagination and con¬ 
verted me to the Imperialism which I have steadily 
preached*and continue to preach. It is an Imperialism 
based upon the sense of moral responsibility—^not an 
‘ Imperialism whidi vaunteth itseif and, is puffed up 
^by a consciousness of its great strength, but rather 
Im Imperialism that would shrink frdm taking up 
tlve immensity of th* burdens laid upon its shoulders, 
were it not for the feeling that there is no duty so 
unmistakably incumbent upon us as die protection of 
' the weaK^galnst the strong. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat pessi- 
FoUow ^to Howdy mistic estimate of the, result of 
thdPoUceman. English influence ini India that is 
formed by the Eu^itox'and by other 
trav^Iem, I still remain of the opifll^^ Jfli^,.without 
exp«M^ anv judgment as to. istofer if might 
hwc. b(^ »bctier if, the Asiatic and A&viaii races 
Been kept hermetically sealed and cat pflf from 
o.iall jifrfttact wUh white i^h, Ibe extensiem of Imperial 

less evil'than thoee xthich 

^ V ’ '.,1 f ^ , A ' * ' ‘ 


follow tile handing over of the coloured races to be 
the unrestricted prey of the whke-skinned rowdies of 
the world. We must, it seems to us, follow up the 
rowdy with the {xfliceman. We have no right to breed 
the rowdy, to fill him full of all the lai^ess, adventurous 
instincts of our rare, to arm him with all the weapons 
of civilisation, and to send him forth like a wolf to prey 
upon the sheepfolds of Asia and Africa. This is' a 
root question that is not adequately tfistussed—one 
of the many .questions which underlfe all thd idle 
froth of i)arty disimtation. It would be very interest¬ 
ing to sec after all at what conclusion our American 
kinsfolk arrive on the moral issue which Kijfling 
lias stated with such characteristic vigour and 
directness. 

The event of the month at home has 
The Crusade been the discussion of another 
of Peace. question, that arising out of the pro- 
. . posed Peace Conference. In this the 

English people have taken a hand to some purpose. 
The proposed Pilgrimage of Peace has fascinated the 
popular imagination, and among all classes of society, 
notably among those which lie near the base of the 
social stnicture, there has sprung up a vague hope 
that at last something is to done to rid the world 
of one of its greatest curses. I.ord Salisbury’s 
reply to the Emperor’s despatch, dated 24th 
October, was only published last month. It gave 
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general satisfaction,, being indeed as emphatic a 
declaration as to the evils of the existing system as 
anything in the Imperial Rescript itself. If Lord 
Salisbury, instead of confining himseif to despaU:hes 
Avhich are written six weeks late atid published three 
months afterwartls, >vere to devote a single great 
speech to setting forth the possibility of attaining that 
which he h^ told us he regards as the “ one hope ’’ 
for averting 'a catastrophe in whi('h “ Christian 
civilisation must iwrish," he would do more to 
promote the success of the Conference and "to assure 
liis own leadership, not merely oF England but of 
Europe, than by any other step which could be 
suggestetl. Cnfortunately, for such an utterance we 
have still to wait. 

'I’he issue "Of T.ord Salisbury’s 
Tho'^r despatch incidentally brought about 
the Socialists, die jaiblication of a covering despatch 
from our .Ambassador in St. I’eters- 
oiirg, ill which'he cviilained what was said to him by 
Count Mouravieff on banding him the Rescript. It 
has a very significant passage, and one which will 
attract much more attention hereafter than it has 
received at jiresent. Speaking of the Tsar’s iiroposid, 
Sir Charles Scott writes as follows : — 

His Excellency thought that the fact that tlic initiative 
. of this peaceful effort was being taken by the Sovereign 
of the largest military Power, with resources for increas¬ 
ing its inilitary strength unrestricted by Constitutional 
and J’ariramentary limitations, would appeal to the hearts 
and intelligence of a very large section of the civilised 
world, and show the discontented and disturbing classes 
of society that powerful military Governments were in 
sympathy with their desire to see the wealth of their 
countries utilised for productive purposes rather than 
exhausted in a ruinous and, to a great extent^ useless 
competition for increasing thopowers of destruction. 

The dia^ntented and' disturbing classes of society 
will not be slow' to note the importance of this 
declaration. It is equivalent to an Imperial certi¬ 
ficate as to the jintice of their impeachment of the 
existing system; and-from it w-ill naturally be deduced 
the argument that if this effort fails on the part of 
governments, the people would lie justified in resort¬ 
ing to the Hltima ratio populorum. There can be 
Ktdc doubt that if the Peace Conference fails, those 
Who are answerable for its failure will be answerable 
for a increase in the virulence of social and 
revolutionary imitation on the Continent. 

, Lord Salisbury concluded his d.e?- 

* The S^nd patch by requesting some indication 
. . CiraulKP. of the special , points to which the 

attention of the Conference is to be 
directed. •To this the Russian Government replied 
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by a circular inviting the Powers to proceed to a 
preliminary exchange of views upon ^certain points. 
First of all, they are asked to say w'hether they think 
the present moment is opportune or inopportune, and 
then, if they consider it opportune, tjiey are invited to 
a preliminary exchange of vffews. The objects of the 
Conference are thus defined :— 
iVi) Of seeking without delay means for putting a stop 
to the progressive increase of military and naval arma¬ 
ments, a question the solution of which becomes evidently 
more and more urgent in view of the fresh extension 
given to these armaments ; and 

(fi) Of preparing the w.-iy for a discussion of the 
questions relating Jo the possibility of preventing armed 
conflicts by the pacilii: means .at the disposal of inter¬ 
national diplomacy. 

Of these two objects the latter is 
much the most important. Upon 
Arbitration, this iioint (.'ount Mouravieff sum¬ 
marises as follows the suggestions of 
the Kiissian Got eminent: - 


To accept in piinciplc the employment oP the good 
offices of mediation and facultative aibitration in cases 
lending thenisehes thereto, with the object of preventing 
armed conflicts hclween iialiotis : an iinderstaii<ling with 
rcsjiect to the mode of applying these good offices, ai d 
the establishment of .1 ui ifoi'Tn practice in using tliem. 

This is, of course, much the most important projec t 
that can ])Ossihly he brought before the Conferem e. 

.All llie other suggestions fade into insignificance com- 
jiared with it, for it marks the declaration on the part 
of the greatest military Knijiire in the world that the 
moment has arrived when mankind can seriously 
discuss, as a matter of practical politics, the establish- 
inenl of some kind of international institute or centre 
which might he made immediately avaikahle for the 
settlement of the disputes of nations. C’ompared 
with the magnitude of such a sugge.'-tion all other 
proposals arc as fine dust in the balance, 

Neverlheles.s, . it is worth while 
The Humantsins: noticing some of those other pro- 
Wap. ])0.sals, notably that which relates to 
the limitation of armaments. On 
this point, which stands first in the Russian pro¬ 
gramme, Count Mouravieff writes that what is sought ^ 
is- 

(i) .An understanding not to increase for a fixed period 
the present effective strength of the armed military and 
naval forces, and at the same time not to increase‘the 
budgets pertaining thereto. A preliminary examination 
of the mean^by which a reduction might even be effected 
in the fiiturc in the forces and budgets above mentioned. 
Upon this so much has been said that there is no 
necessity to labour the point here. The other six • 
■proposals include various . suggestions for the 
humanising of w'ar, the interdicting of new and more 
deadly explosives, the prohibition of the use of sub- 
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. marme’ boats, and e&ni^n p^teons for. 

tbe protection of the Geneva to. bwts that t 

are used in rescmtg ssaildrais^ged ^»ctio%,' 

'I'he proposed prohiWttoti of ^e subinarme boat has 
naturally irritated th^ Ffeadh, , who dedare, not 
without reaton, that’t^Ptetnperor^ proposals seem to 
he frarned -, entirely a view to benefit England. 
There ho Hkelifecld of any interdict being 
pll^,^pon the use of new weapons; ind^d, 
thm i^s'^i'eason to believe that the ending of war is 
iporp likely to be brought about b^ the discovery of 
yril-^t marvellous fluid described by Bulwer 
LyttcM; by'which a child with a stiff could annihilate 
an army at will—than by any attempt to restrict the 
combatants towhatjnaybe regarded as the present 
recognised weapons of warfare. The persistence with 
which tbe ’Einperor puts forward these suggestions 
. shows how leriously he regards his duty to be faithful 
to the humane traditions of his grandfather, Alexander 
II., to whoM initiative we owe both the Geneva and 
Cross Conventions, and the interdiat on the use 
of explosive rifle bullets. 

f '■« ' It is wfll to remember that these 

paly V suggestions that are put forward for 
■sISm^s.' ' the purpose of provoking a prelimi¬ 
nary exchange of views are in no 
s^nse to be regarded as the definite proposals of the 
Russian 'Government, There has been official intima¬ 
tion % the, eff^t that the points put forward by the 
Cirfiilar do not constitute the definite programme of 
the Govetniaeot, and that it therefore rests with the 
Powera^olimiuate such of these points as they may 
c^nsideu inadmis^ie, substitute others which th^ 
may r^gatd as aflbrding a suflSfcienl: basis for closgir 
disetu^pni; '"As this is an otricia|l confirmation of wKat 
^ l .bai%'if^ted'.ever since I^etumed from Russia,* I note 

the; Ruffiian Government has 
‘^^i»peae|/i^- 4 lOOi!»>,(((^d inylhid -all the Powers to enter 
into A, Cphlerenw th^ipu|pose of providing, by 
their > re^oi^y fca-an admitted peril. 

It is dill Ehg^i-speis^ij^ ^e, which has had 
so mufll especiaJfy *h ’ United States, 

in «he, a4jD^g of: iMMtWetar^m^ 

/ViS'.Ontitawt ■ the' sutnmOhs^ '^^^'^|f||^)r^erence shoajhh. 
; pEpy^. .*.! insppnsev#odif:^M-^^|te!^ Pf.definite,i^ 

. tarefidly thougbl with -asj 

f«iEB^v’«itig]ruponi the ,;otiiii,'-’Poj^^;;^k 

''i£;,the ■%uestion^wasvn^'-tai^[li^/i^^.;^^ 

Ipr'^’die ' natio^; but 

:|aovjni^'' ,'/ ''' ■ " ■ 
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. . It is very curious to note the extra- 

; *Tito Bj^Hty ‘ ordinary sjug^shness of-fh® polithnl 
^f£S whes. mind in api«l?cistii)g ah-ireup tlie 
importancr^,fwh«Si,i8desirly'a^^^^ 
hepded even'by the man % the street, In thevlast 
fortnight, Ministers and members of the Front 
Ot^bsition. Bench have been speaking tP the length 
'of many columns, which are duly reporHed in the d^y 
newspapers; and beyond an occasioiUil sentence—'ind 
even that is sometimes omitted—there is no reference 
whatever to the one question ui)on which the future ' 
of the next &ntury will hang. It really seems 
.almost as if we w'ere, coming \o the same pass 
'in politics that we are in polite society, in which 
the in^riable rule is that no one ever sjieaks about 
anything in which they are really interested. Affiiirs 
of the heart, great passions, intense religious con- 
vidtibns, are by common consent tabooed, and i)eopIe 
indulge in the small change of society chit-chat, an 
enlcrtsunment about as edifying as the jabbering of 
monkeys in their cage at the Zoo. 

Before these pages can teach the 
The Hew Leader reader Parliament will have opened, 
theOppLltion. Queen's Speech will have been * 
read, and what in the opinion of 
some is of even more moment, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bamlerman will have been elected to the thorny seat- 
of the Leader of the Opposition. The session does 
not promise to be very interesting, although possibly 
the genius of ecclesiastical discord may lend some 
vitality tp discussions which woul^fpOtherwise be very 
perfunefory. ^^o one expects much from Ministers 
in the 'shape of legislation, and no one anticipates 
anything from the Oppositiem in the sha^ of a stand- 
up fight. As after airit is^ a stand-Up, %ht which 
chiefly interests the British pidilic, the oij^||p|k for the 
session is not particularly inviting. The <^8 are too 
great. The. OjiiX)sition is not only oubwttnbe^ but 
it is deserted by its chiefs. , In the smnewhat troubled 
pond of i^y politics % frq^ .baive |esn , pwahing 
luetty luidly last month/ffm cMef 
s^Sh wWchwas p^uced^by Mr,,"' 
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Who Kept 
the 

Peace? 
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clearing wcrttfri :®? Iong{^ „be aswciated with 

the cou^aels <iecline<l to have 

partNjr lot the best 

intentions m;‘’,had wverthdess joined 
bands withOLwd Robbery to> do evil. Mr. 
Moriey ' thinks of his late colleagues who lifted 
up their voices with Lord. .Rosebery in order to 
screw Lord Siijsbaty’s courag«^p to the fighting point 
about Fashbdk, as men who have fallen from grace. 
They ire reprobate.. “Woe unto them,” he says in 
effect, “for they have gone in the way of Cain and 
run greedily after the error of Balaam for reward, and 
perished in th^ g&insaying of Core." The ([notation 
is mine, not iWir. Morlcy’s; but he would jjrobably 
read with a grinj smile the continu^ce of the quota¬ 
tion, even if he did not apply it entirely to T.ord 
Rosebery and his friends—“ Clouds are they without 
water, carried about with, winds; trees whose fruit 
withereth, w'ithout fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots; raging waves of the sea, foaming out their 
own shame; wandering stars to whom is reserved the 
blacknes.s of darkness for ever," 

In justice to the incriminated persons, 
it is well to remember Lord Rose¬ 
bery’s point of view. He has never 
stated it publicly, but if we may 
gather from such utterances as hebas made and't^ose 
who followed him, his conception of tfie situation is 
that, .so f&r from having intervened to promote war, 
his intervention really secured [jeacc. The whole 
attitude of the *|,iberal Opposition iS based on 
a deep-rooted contempt of Lord Sgilisbury. They 
believe that Lord Salisbury is a sheep who. is 
certain to run, away if koyorie shows their tooth. It 
was therefore necessary to convince the French that 
thej^jjbnd^o deal noC^merely with I.ord Salisbury^, 
whom they wuld certainly have attempted to bully, 
buti^vith Jobn Bull, whose back was uj) and who 
had n^e up his mind to stand no more nomsense. 
Therefore they did a great service to peace, and 
avert^^ war^by giving the French timely warning that 
tneant "fight over Fashoda. This may be an 
*"*h^; ',lB^tftken idea on the part of the Liber^ 
leadfecs, ljut .!i»ere ia nd doubt they honestly entertajned 
||>r^ quite' unnecessary to doom 
iibtrtofesB blouse they acted, 
cburse|. to be 
.'y^^mstances.^,''^ Henry 'Fottflfer, - 
..v .. s^(J; of view 

defeHj||^g against''the 

’■ '.r'' 

rendered a 



great public service at that «risis,’;|lHa4, there been any 
uncertainty about ohr altitude, he beBev^ed that pressure 
would'Tiave been brought- to bear on the Fferi’ch Govern¬ 
ment—pressure to which that OoveruJBent, under die 
exceptional circumstances of French politics, w<mld have 
been peculiarly liable, and that pressure they mi|[ht have 
been unable to resist. He said p^t, thanks to the patriotic 
attitude of Lord Rosebery--and thanks to the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the people of this_ country, 
France became convinced tli|rt England waa-ih'eamest, 
and tlie French (io^ernment, who did not aesiie ,<var, 
abandoned at once, and frankly, a claim that was alike 
iinjusticiable and useless. It might be said this was a 
matter of opinion—that something else would have done 
better. No, it was a fact of history that the peace had 
been kept. 

In similar fashion have spoken most 
of Ins collLUgues. All’s well that 
Fashoda. ends well, and it is .a thankless task 
to l.jok ’ too closely into the well- 
m.iaiit errors of our friends ; but before leaving this 
siii)ject, it always seemed to me that the French were 
([uite willing to ha\c given in without being bullied. 
‘They-had made a false step, and they only wanted to 
get out of ft without being publicly humiliated. The 
sudden rally of l.ord Rosebery to the .side of the 
(iovernment jtroduced the impression bQtb*abroad and 
at home that the Liberal leaders wished to force the 
Government to take up a more provocative and 
Itellicose line against France than they would have 
done if they had been left to their own devices. The 
effect of this impression was most unfortunate, and il^ 
will be some time before we have overcome tKfe evil 
conse<[uences of the attack of Fashoda fdver. .^For- 
tunately we were able to rely upon the pacific counsels 
of Russia, and we are also fortunate in having in M. 
Liambon, the French Ambassador in the Court of St, 
James’s, a diplomatist pacific, rational and strong. 

It is not necessary to dwell in detail 
sir Michael^ upon the 4nany speeches that were 
”*Warn?n*!* * niade by Ministers and others befor^ 
tlie meeting of Parliament, but it is 
well to note one or two that stand out very con¬ 
spicuously. The first was .Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
very significant i)rotest against a policy of expansion 
at any cost. “ \N e must not,’’ he told us, “ forget 
that other countries have the same ambitions as 
purseh es. must not Aink wre can aj^ropriate the 
whole world tp ourselves. It is of no use for us to add 
. tpore territp^;)- tlian we can dige^- We could not do 
everything at once, and in my opinion we should -be 
wiser if we attempted rather to develop what we had 
already than to add stiH' farther to the e.xtent 
of our Empire.” We ^otild be careful,” he added, 
not to take upon ourselves greater burden than we 
could bear.” The Chancellor of the Jlxchequer 
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naturally feels the white man’s burden ” most. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was speaking the same night at 
Wolverhampton, was in a very different mood. He 
maintained that “ if we were to sustain the great 
burden of emigre, we njust be willing to take our fair 
share of further expansion.” It would be interesting 
to hear the Russian, French, and (.xernian comment 
upon the “ fairness ” ofthe share which Mr. Chamber- 
lain proposes to appropriate as a necessary buttress 
for the already top-heavy fabric of our Empire. 



MR. josr. IMI ir. CMOATK. 
U.S. AmbiisEtitUv^o Lo.idtn.) 
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to its advantages”—^not a very happy or epigram¬ 
matic definition. And, what is worse, it does 
not hit the facts. Sir Henry Fowler got round 
the difficulty by defining Mr. I.,abouchere as the 
typical Little Englander, and ’•repudiated him 
and all his woiks. He also selected Sir Ashmead 
Bartlett as a typical Jingo, and repudiated him also 
with equal emphasis. . Mr. Morley, however, ventared 
upon a more ambitious attempt, and^ set forth under 
five headings what he considered the- main articles of 
a Jingo’s creed; - 

First, that territory is territory, and all territorj' is worth 
acquiring. Second, that all territor)', lespecially if anybody 
happens to want it, is worth paying any price for. Third, 
th.it Jthis country possesses the purse of Fortunatus, 
bulging and overflowing with gold, and is free to fling 
millions here and millions there with the certainty that 
benignant fairies will, by magic, make them good ; so let 
us spend easily, with a lavish hand and a free conscience. ■ 
The fourth article, of thq creed is -Do not show the- 
slighte.st regard to the opinions of other nations, and you 
have no share whatever in the great collective responsi¬ 
bility of civilised peoples, as joint guarilians of the intcrest.s 
of peace and good order, to the State system of Europe. 
And the fifth article of the J ingo creed is that the interest«. 
of the people of this couiury--and I here draw no dis¬ 
tinction between classes and masses • -their advancement, 
in all the arts of civilised life and well-being, ihciv need'> 
and their requirements, are completely and utterly a, 
secondary and subordinate question. 

Sir Wil'.iam Harcourt i.s ending his. 

SlrW.HJtcourt. reverberating thunder 

such as often concludes (Jie transfor- 
matiem scene in a pantomime. His retirement fronn 
politics is really due to his advanced age and fiiiling 
faculties; but lie has succeeded in covering his retreat 
by a great discharge of ecclesiastical artillerj^. Cer¬ 
tainly there was not any lackjof vigour in his con< ludiiv; 
letters to the Times on the subject of “ the mutinous 


In the ^debating society polemics of priests ” who, to use the common phrase, are Roman- 
What Jin ? recess tlicre has been a skirmish ising the Establishment. Seldom has tlie* drum ' 
***’ ^ over the definition of Jingo and ecclesiastic of the Protestant variety been beaten so 

^^Jttle Englander.” There is only vigorously as by the Squire of Mahvood. His last 
one good definition of Jingoism, and that is “ drunken performance, however, was somewhat of a disappoint- 
imperj^ism,” or, if you prefer the pun on “ Jingoism, menb The Protestant hounds who are ranning hard 
imp' ri^isoi' plus gin,” with a good deal more gin upon the scent were much disgusted when they found 
than empire. It is' a, heady imperialism that is not tliat Sir William Harcourt’s final suggestion was to 
ballasted by any sense of responsibilityj^ A Jingo is advise inquiry and the ascertainment of facte,*' When 
swollen with insolence and that sense of pride which yo'u are on a heretic or Papist hunt^t is aggravating 
is 'to nations what alcohol is to iftfJiYidoals, and he indeed to'be told that, instead of wOT^mg your fox, 
gteterally perishes from tlie conse^e^ jof bis own yonfimre to go home and think it over, 
excesses.^ Aldefinition of a *‘Lirtle ^ti^ander” is ^ . Mr. Balfour referred t^'the subject 

not SO'simple, Mr. Chamberlain’s definititm is as rretMtanUem in his leeches at Manchester, where 
^l^Ows : ^ The Little Englander is a'lhah Who honestly ‘ • be quite sufficient evidence of 

wlieves that the expansion of this ccmnlafy carries * strong Protestant fdSiag to jealise 

wi^ it Obligations which are out <rf' jasoportion the licensf of the sacerdotalists issexposmg fhe'’ 
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listablishmcnt to a recurrence of the peril from* which 
it seemed to have escaped. Of late years the Estab¬ 
lishment undoubtedly gained hand over hand against 
its enemies, and the confident- hopes so joyously ex- 
, pressed by Mr. Miall twenty or thirty years ago have 
longceased to be entertained, even by the most sanguine 
Nonconformists. But for the moment the mutinous 
l iecics who deem it their duty Jo burn incense rather 
than obey thei^bishops, are reviving the hopes of the 
militant Dissenters. It is a pity in more way> than 
one. Nonconformists have too much valuable work 
to do in moralising the State to have any energy to 
spare for disestal^ishing the Church. 

It would, of course, be a great 
The New mistake to identify the protests that 
‘‘No Popery” Cry. are being made against the attempt 
to introfluce what are regarded as 
Roman practices into the Reformed Church of 
England as being equivalent to a revival of the old 
fierce intolerani e against the Roman Catholics which 
has disfigured our history with so many dark passages. 
It IS quite possible to be very good friends with the 
Pope, and to recognise the excellent work which the 
Roman Catholics are doing both in Ireland, in .America, 
and in this country, and yet at the same time to resent 
strongly the attempt to deprotestantise the Church 
of England. Still, it is difficult to work up indignation 
against the Romanisers in the Establishment with¬ 
out ’at the same time kindling a certain amount of 
animosity against the Roman Church. (If the sur¬ 
vival of that antijjathy wc every now and then receive 
the oddest bits of evidence. One of the latest of 
these came to hand the other day in a statement by a 
minister of religion in the South of Eingland, who 
refused to talce any part in a Peace ni(;eiing ('vhi. ’.i I 
was not invited taattend) because he said that ‘‘ Mr. 
Stead Itad kissed the Pope’s toe.” Alas I I have 
never even had an opportunity of coming within 
arm’s -length of that member of I,eo XIII. All that I 
have done has been to see the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Rampblla, in order to secure the 
support of the Holy See for the Holy War against 
War. 

I am glad to say that the odium theo~ 
* (Jn/ ^ lo^cum was not strong enough to 
ifki Holy W»p. prejudice either the Pope or Ordi¬ 
nal Rampolla against my application. 
I-ast month* 1 had the privilege of receiving an auto¬ 
graph letter .from Cardinal Rampolla, in which he 
assured me of the sympathy of the Holy See in the 
in wliteh I was engaged, and promised me the 
effeefive «>-operation of the Roman. Church. Th.it 
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co-operation we have received, and hope to receive 
to the end. It is indeed a sign of the times that 
when some fanatical F.nglish Protestaftts are raving 
against a movement with which they sympathise 
because its local preacher has been in communica¬ 
tion with the Vatican, that the Holf Father himself 
did not allow the fact that I was a Protestant 
Nonconformist, agitating in support of the Rescript 
issued by the Russian Orthodox Sovereign, who, in 
the eyes of the N'atican, is a Greek schismatic, to 
stand in the wa)' of his cordially supporting the 
work of peace. 

The strong anti-Papal feeling on the 
Mr. Balfour and of our good Protesants seems 
Irish Unlverilty. likely to bring about the only excit¬ 
ing episode that is anticipated in the 
coming session. ].,ast autumn the Cabinet gravely con¬ 
sidered the fpiestion of dealing with Irish University 
echu-ation. It is twenty-five years and more since 
Mr. (ilailstone made an attempt to remedy what he 
regarded as the admitted grievance of our Roman 
Catholic fcllow-suhjects. He failed. It was thought 
that the present Adniinistr.'ftion, being strong In botli 
Houses of Parliament, might be able to deal with 
the subject; but when it came to the (’abinet Mr. 
Palfour found himself confronted with the difficult} 
of inducing his colleagues to “ face the music,” and 
the Ministry, rather than commit /:/i> de sc, avoided 
disruption by deciding not to deal with the question, 
last month Mr. Balfour published a letter in which 
he, although a ('abinel Mini.ster and Leader of the 
House of Commons, declared hii '.dsli to settle the 
Irish University c.ic.tion hy establishing a Catholu' 
University in Dublin and a Pre.sbyterian Universit} 
in Belfast. The fratholic University is, to be 
endowed b}- the State, but no State funds are 
to be devoted to the endownient of the 
chairs of histor}-, philosophy or theologj’. Funds 
for such purposes must be provided from private 
sources. .Against this proposal the forces of Protes¬ 
tantism are rallying, and Mr. Balfour will find himself 
in a somewhat unplea.sant dilemma. But difficult as 
his position may he, it is lei^ difficult than that of the 
Liberals. Mr. Morley is in favour of a Catholic 
University, afid so are several of his colleagues. On 
the other hahd, Sir Henry Fowler will pTObably take 
the line of the Wesleyan Methodists, in which body he 
is the most ronspicous layman, and his lead will be 
followed by many of the Nonconformists. So there 
will be a very pretty fight when the que.stion coities 
on for debate. 
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In Ireland the first elections under 
irMi Local Government Act 

PDiitiu. have taken place, with the result 
that while ^e Nationalists have 
strengthened their position, they have not done so to 
quite the same «xtent that was anUcipated, One of 
the most remarkable facts about the election was the 
falling away of Famellite strength in Dublin and in 
'Cork. In. both these cities lilr. Redmond declared 
that hi#foHowers were by no me^s so' strong as they 
believed themselves to be. It is too early to speak as 
^ to the Uft result of ^1 the elections, but it would seem 
that <tbm is littilli^ doubt that ((he great majority 
of the mn^F^ected govemt^ bodies will be com- 
poaed whose first tho^t is how to utilise the 

neve 44rpuuatrat!ive machitieiy for the purpose of 
crowning the edifice by the <^tk)n of a National 
y,,Pailiament in Dublin. in a speech at 

' ;i||Mbmchester, warned his fridatli rthat tjtey ha<^ by no 
means s^ the last •'of Home The warning 

. was uae^ for some teembtsa. rm^.ll^tarside 
aeeteted to,beWnder some strange on th|t 

' ’audijoct. Ihe. Irish protest agiun#, 

' 'ihpIji^Ofls between the two countidsa had.'^Mh'beatd 
^agtuh in die mouth of 

ajs^thin^ approaching 'to tine vilKHeitence 


that was, anticipated. The .All-ireland Com- 
raUtee has been ^looting, amqng <^er memods 
of recti^iog 4 ie grievance, ^ establishment 
4 i|fe' Impe^ dockyards in lieloivi. The United 
Irish •l.eagoe is making itself,felt in the West, but an 
yet there is a lull, and the Irish Nationalists will 
probably confine their energies in the coming session 
to seeing how imah they can get out qf the adminis¬ 
tration before proceeding to extremities. Then 
prospects of obtaining much from the ‘Liberal 
Alliance at present do not seem particularly rosy. 

'I'ho question of Gld Age Pensions is 
Old Age looking up. Vawous Conferenc es 
Pensions i,{,gn held between Mr. Charles 

*. Booth and workmg<' 1 ass leaders in 
London and the Noith of England, and their opinion 
(ertjinl} seems to lie veering round in faioui of Mi. 
Booth’s scheme. But the financial difficulty at present 
blocks the way. The letenue returns has’e been 
extr 'mely favourable, but not e\ en the most sanguine 
of Chancellors of the P'xc hequor could contemplate a 
denund upon the Treasury of an additional 15 millions 
01 16 millions a year with equanimity. That sum, 
however, is the least that would ‘ have to be jiros ided 
if every adult over 65 who had not j£t a week from 
other sources is to receive a pension of 5s. a week from 
the Imperial excheijuet. The. more this question 
is studied, the more it will be iieiceived how close 
IS the connection between the perpettedlyuncresising 
competition in armaments and all manner of social 
reform. It is true that an additional thatge of 15 
millions a year would be an enormous burden on the 
taxpayers of tile country, but if noting is done to 
an-est the growth of armaments w'C shall probably add 
at least’that sum to the 42 or 43 millions a year which 
we pay at the oresent day for o6t irmy and i^y. 

It is not cmly the Old Age Pensions 
question which is vitaUy affiseted by 
&e national movement in favour of 
the propo^ o( the* Tsar. The 
newspaper have been full of tiie protest drawn up 
by the Macedonian Committee addressed to the 
Powers, which sets forth theiif grievance ,aAd upon 

tlte agnBtor^#f the Treaty of liecUte Jpr 

Macaedonia^those elementary human whidh ^y 
wOre guaranteed in 1878. fbere is »o%mbt as, to 
the Ij^i^ble condition of pjf Macedonia. 

Thij^jW^hinate regioti .was t^tetjficed at the ^lin 
Coweis ^ to Lerd Beaeoi^ld tos 
Imaipittt bad made r&oeteeat of the J^sahMsaipi 
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it be^n «Qowlil to stand diere would have been 
, nol^cedottiAa .question tb-day; but unfortunately the 
insensate anti^Russian feeling excited by the Jingoes of 
1878 insisted u|Km thrusting back this Christian 
* province under the hot^ of the Ottonian oppressor. 

* .The Macedonian Conrmittee, which 
shouM to^doas issued from Sofia the mamfe.sto 
• In ^ addressed to the Great J’o'wers, 
Hooedonte intimate plainly that if nothing is 
done ’they wnll'be com[>elIed to pro\oke a inassacie, 
and so conl||>el the intervention of Europe. rhe\ 
are believed tO be instigated 1 # England in oidei to 
•Teate diffirultieft for Russia—so inveterate is the 
prejudice bora of the Russopholiist madness. As a 
matter of fact, England is onl) tqp anvious to avoid 
.inv trouble in the Balkans. The Libeial I'onvatds 
who emourajteU (irwoee have blessed the Macedonian 
III jvement. But the kej to the whole (luestion 
lies in our Peace (.rus.ule. If we succeed in 
at last reall) getting Isngland into line with 
Russia, the Turk will he pea' eahly c- lerc eel is 
he was in Crete. But if* we fail there will he no 
coercion, and the old diear> routine of insiiire turn, 
massacre, and intervention wil! follow. Russia and 
Austria were agreed at ('hnstinas that something must 
be done for Macedonia on condition the Macedonians 
. kept quiet. But if they begin an insurtei tion thev 
will be left to the tender mercies of the 'I'urks, and 
there wifi be another long list of \ ictims saci ific c. d as 
the result of the “ Peace with Hon aur ” c rune of 
Berlin. 


It i.s utterly hopeless to attempt to 
predict the next development of the 
DreyfUsl Dreyfu,s Case. 'Phe attacks made 
by M. de Beaurepaire or his 
colleagues of the Criminal Chamber of the Court of 
Cassation have led the Ministers to intervene, and 
the question of revision is to be dealt with by the 
whole Court, with all the Chambers sitting together. 
Passitfn r^es higher tijaii ever, and the reputation of 
the Judiciary seems to be in a fair way to suffer as 
muchas'thrt of the^neral Staff. It is a kind of 
niad St Vitus’s Dailce from which Paris appears 
<0 be suffering. Everybody talks of /fi/afs, 
6tlt nothing hasx>ens, only every week the 
area tAdena trithin which no reputation survives. 
L’A'Ghire has^heccitne a kind of political absinthe 
with which the public has druuk itself mad. Delitium 
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tremens cannot be far off. And yet, as in France it 
is always the unexpected which bappeqp, the Republic- 
will probably emerge after all the turmoil and begin 
again its old humdrum work of piling up debt and 
using ttj) MmEtries. ^ 

There is always one possibility, and 
Tho that ts a foreign one. M, Lockroy 
Rapprochamant. Minister of Marine, is reported to 
have made statements which come 
I)enlr)usl> near to a threat of war— this time a Franco- 
Italun war against England. He is said to have 
hinted that France would have no objection to an 
Italian occup.ition of 'Iripoli, and to have talked 
Iierilous, and for .i Minister criminal, nonsense 
about what was to hajqien to the British fleet 
and t) British loinmeric. Thete seems to be 

some reason to fear that the success of their sub- 
nuinne boats bas slightl) turned the heads of 
some ot our neighbours. M. Lockroy appeals to 
believe m it. 'I’Ik- Matin subscription of roojooofrs. 
for the constiui'tion ot such a boat has been more 
than tilled, and the submarine boat may play France 
the same ill turn that the chassepot did-ifi 1870, and 
tlu* mitrailleuse. The new toy is always going to 
make I-ranee invintible. But somehow it always 
tails. 

On I'ebruary' 2nd, at Melbourne, 
Australian the six Premiers of AulktraKa have 
Federation. unanimously agreed to federate on 
the follow'ing terms ;— 

An absolute inajoiit) of both Houses of the Federal 
I’arh.iment will decide all ditlerences between the two 
branches of the Lcgislatuic. The Braddon Clause, 
w'hich foakes provision for the pioportionate distribution 
of suiplus revenue among the individual States of the 
Commonwealth, will continue in operation for ten years. 

The Federal capital is to be within New South Wales, 
but at least one bundled miles from Sydney. The capital 
will be Federal territory. Pending the erection of Federal 
buildings the Federal Pailiamcnt will meet at Melbourne. 

No alteration has been made in the original proposals 
regarding rivers, money bills, jodicial appeals, or the 
number of Senatois. Queensland will be allow^ to elect 
Senators by the colony voting in divisions, instead of 
their being directly chosen by the people as one electoratie. 

t New South Wales being placated by the promise of 
the Federal capital being established Pn her territory, 
Mr. Reid vviH do his utmost to secure the success 
of J;he schepie. There’s maniy a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip, but thi.s time it really looks as if Australia would 
be federated before the dkwn of the tgrentieth century. 


Dmt^Y POH 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Jan. I. Lord Kitcheller decider upon the sitt of 
the liord.in College at Kliartoum. 

The U.S. Secretary of State iaiuas a Proclama¬ 
tion diuUo'wiug the Hawaiaii Cable Con- 
cess''on which wait granted to the Pac'fic 
Oible Company of New York last July, and 
retains the controi oi the Concession to be 
dealt with by Congress. 

Cuba it formally transferred to American 
control, 

a. Generd' Riot arrives at Manila, having with 
the Spanish troops under his command 
completely evabuated the Visayas and the 
Norm of Mindanio, 

The Gate of Candu in Crete is blown up by 


the Koval Kngineers. 

A fiirewefl dinner is given toTyord Elgin by the 
Calcmia Chamber of Commerce. 

latrd Curron arrives at Calcutta. 

Lord Charles Bercsford returns to Hong Kong 
from Canton, 

Duel takes place between Baron Banffy and 
M. HoranAy it Bttdap s'. 

Lord Cromer arrives at Khartoum. 

The United States Senate receives the Treat,' 
of Pease from the President, and refers it tu 
the Foreign Relations Cnminittue. 

The Proclamation of the President of the 
United States to the FilipLios is issued at 
Mapil 1 . 

The Federal Council of Germany decides not 
at prtitent to interfe.'e in the Lippe-Uetmold 


<.s 


13. A tremendous gale on the B itisb cexst does 
great damage on tadd and sea. 

13 . Senator^ Allen introduces a resoiiition^ in the 
American Senate to appoint a committee of 
live senators to investigate the coaduct of the 
Spanish War. Resolution postponed. 

The War Commission at Washington passes a 
vote of censure u^n General Eagan foi 
language used by mm in regard to General 
Miles. - 

Lord Cromer returns to Cairo (rnin Khartoum. 

In consequence of the gale tel graphic coinimi- 
nication with the Cominenl is interrupted. 

Prince George presides at the inaugural meetiag 
of the Commission appointed to draw up the 
Constitution for Crete._ 

A deputation of the 11 itish and Foreign An i- 
.Slavery Commission watts on Mr. llrndiick 
at the Foreign Office. 

Launch of the new While Sl.ir liner OceaH/r 
at B.-lfa,'. 


Thi Proclamation of General (^ji.s to the Filijr- 
|uno Insurgents is published at Manila. 

Lord Cromer lays the foimdati.in-stonc of the 
Gordon Memorial College at Khartoiim._ 

A Parliamentary Paper r. issued cu.ita!mtig 
laird Salisbury’s reply to tlie 'I'sar's 
Memorandum on Disarmament. 

Lord Curson formally assumes the office and 
state of Goveenor-tieneral of India, 

Petition ttainst the Election of Messrs Rhodes 
and Hut is dismissed by the Supreme Court 
of Cape Colony. ■ 

Mr. Conger, Americau Minister at Pekin, 
annonnees that owing to the protest of 
the American and British Ministers, th- 
CMnese Government refuses tlic demand for 
, the extension of French juiisdiclbn at 
Shanghai. 

Lord Kitchener starts from Omdurmaii up the 
Blue Nile on a visit of inspeclion.. 

Aguinaldo issues a Manifesto claiming jlodc- 
pendence for the Philippines. 

The Spanish Coluael San Martin, who sur¬ 
rendered Porto Rico, is sentenced to-im¬ 
prisonment for life. 

At the Annual Confe-ence of the South Mhle.- 
Miners’ Aemmtion it is resolved to afiSiate 
with riw Fedwdtion of Gtent BTitai-<. 
Mrl^esnny ds BsaurMiBire resigns bis oRlce 
of PiMiaimt of ond^^e Cbwibers c^.the 
Conn of CMwtriouUilif 
Ldrd Cheridh. » eptertaitmd at n 

fiucwelt dtanar ««'* Co:nmitied-iir«II<iite>‘ 
ftShanghaL 

10 .' The MtSewiy&4<>i**^ m fireatt Biitm optne 
at UtoMilHk, 'aim' a rcmuiriiioff. from Hn, 
South Vw und Momptninsh^ Minera'to' 
healbtred'to jidh the 
. unahimousiy,' 

Presideal McKnlay tnurtptlb-io.-th^.BjBiata. 
the nooddation of Mr,. Choate ad ‘i 




The 


i' , In the French Chamber M F. Fau-e’s intar- 
Aas a diwoMKihnitj,- ' pallitloa ou the Picauirt case was pos'paned 

..•Spain.: '«t Xhe iqMance of M. Uupuy by 433 votes 

ddbate in the Ftnwra^B^;. TKi" toyf 



Kii^n inruicud statement is pu^^ pt 
St. Poto'tk'buig/ 


Gmeml Eagan vrithdniws thp ob^tionable 
features from his rmmrt tditpe Cotemiesion 
ol Eimuiry at Washuigtot^'' 

,tt, Mfdur Estariutiy arrive* in iHi*.. 

Tim 

ordered to tail from Cajiforaia to Samoa, .' 

' The BaieMluiBtig aliens from plhcer mining in 
:'B ithdi Columbia is put ip fnee. 

An A|Mement ax tu the ^unvemment of the 
Stxiiaan It signed C>«mer.aq(i 



rflll MONUMENT TO BN EHEI T.CD AT DOOKNKO • 
to IHE BOEKS KIU.KD DUKINti THB JAMESON 


14 . Cmmt MouravieflTaddres.ses a sec.-^nd cltcular to 
the European Cabinets on tbs Tsar's Peace 
Rescript. ' 

Resignation announced of Mr. Kn^ht. the 
General Secretary of the Boilermake,-s’ 
Uniou, 

Great meeting at WbitechapsI to'protMt agmnst 

... the rise of rents. 

itatiimJ» SfhiiM ' ad. An appeal of the French Socialists to the 
English prnletariat is published. 

The Empero- WiHiam opens the Session of me 
Prusidan Diet. 


Boutros Pacha, the EHyptHo Minister of 
Foreign Affiirs. 

The South ^Austral'an House of Assembly 
adjourns till February gSth, 

31. As the result of the Stcllmibosch (Cape Cotonyl 
election petitioo. Sir J. Sivewright is u .• 
seated. 

In the Hungarian Chatebur of Magnites n 
motion calling for t|yi!f*interventin.i of the 
Crown in the pre.sent crisis is rejected by ^ 
Kites tu 6 ). 

Official annmmcemenlf is made by the Post 
Office that after Februaw tst householders, 
on payment of fees. may%ave private Ictter- 

_ boxes attached to their houses. 

31. laird Kitchener is appointed Governor of the 
Soudan. _ 

A Chinese commercial meeting is held at Hong 
Kong to support Lord Charles fiercsfbrd'., 
scheme of reiurm iu China. 
e.|. .Speciil Congress of Trade Uniunists iu Mao- 
chester to consider a plan ol Trades Kedeia- 
lion. 

Text of Cmml MmirasielTs Ci -cular is published 
in the O^cial of St. I|elcrsbiirg. 

I'he laindon County- Council deciles to let thi 
Siinda / I.eagiie arrange high class conceits 
in mu- ie halls. 

D.bate 011 the Pe.iLc Trc.i'y resumed in tlie 
American Senate. 

The Members of the I,«ft in the B.-lgin 
Chamber issue a Man festo on the reasons f i.- 
the resignation of two of the Ministers of th.- 
G.ive,-nmeDt. 

D-bite ii the French Ch-unber on the ahnli- 
tion of sub-Jiiefecliires. 

The Court of Cassation engaged with the ex¬ 
amination of the secu-t dossier. 

Lord Charles Uercsfoid leaves Yokohama for 
•America. 

The lialUn Chamber reassembles, anddlscus-«s 
the Francn-ltaliTi Cunrention. 

The A..icriuan Sen lie diicUsses the Spani .h 
tre ily i.i Secret Ses-ion. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour publisha.s'a letter on Pro- 
testaiilisiii and Umversity Educalinn in Ire- 
I Old. ■ 

Tiie question of the expulsion of the Idanes. 
from North Kchle$.vig is raised in the 
Prussian Diet. 

Court-Martial on Oen. Eagan begins at Wash¬ 
ington, 

Meeting at Calcutta to p-mtest ag.iist thei 
Government's Municipal Bill. 
b 5. The Special Congress of Trades Unamists at 
Manchester close their delibera'ians, having 
cnnstitulod a Provisional Committee. 

'I'bf Elgin Bridge over the Gogra, which links 
the nar.Tiw-gai^e systems in the North-West 
of India, is opened. 

The B itish Ambassad.rr and Lady Munson 
give a dinner in Paris in hdnour of the 
veneiuclan ArbtUijtian Commit'e:. 

TheMaced.inian Chris ians publish a Memorial 
to the Powers of Europe against murder and 
robbe-y b/ the Turks. 

The Filipinos proclaim a Republic; the women 
of Ciuta ufrer,.their services iu the national 
defence. 

a;. The Henry-Reiaach Tbel action is opened ire 
Paris, oM^s'suspended pending the decision 
of the Qjji^ of Cassatian. 

Great dkrarbance ii the Austrian Reichsrath. 

Lord Wolsetey's rej^ort on the tSgS milttar/ 
man<Euvre.s publisiM. 

I'Jrst meeting of the newly-formed Miners* 
Conciliat'on Board takes place at the West- 
niiosterFalacs Hotel. 

The Committee formed in Munieh. ia support 
of thepMUosed Peace-Conference, maeu for 
(be first time. - 

a3. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught received 
in audience by the Pope. 

The Bulgarian udrinst retdgns. 

.'J.’hiCoart-Mardat at Washington finiU Com-' 

'' musary-Gencml Eagan guilty of insulting 
General Milas. . • 

The A..stra1i*n Pm-me's an i the Premier of 
Tasmania siest ia emterense at Melbourna , 
to co-i ilsr the (piestioa oflFederatiaai- 

w 
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j;. Uy nn Imp<.‘r:.il decree ptiblUhod ii FiuKihl. 
th: knoivledgtf of Ru<<stiin U made obligator/ 
on ad the high (»dicialH of FiiiUnd. 

2‘S* The Ga^et/f at R^rhn publi-«hj> a 

deciec fur niidng a j pit cotit. luin of 
S5»6a)*Q>T marks. 

30. An explanation of ih^ Ineh.iUei Art of 78 

issued by the Treasury a jd tho Hoi»u‘ * >ff>ce. 

The <h>venimenl Hill to amend the Lode of 
Crimt Iiuestgation t. b'ought into the 
French C'hainb*.'!. Afle. a indsy discusMon 
it was referred to .1 Coniiiiittc • consid^iing 
anotlier Hill Ar the same purpose*. 

.>x. (ireat Protestant Uetnotistratioii in the Mb**t 
Hall: about lo.o ) • licopU* present. 

The Aineriran House of KuprosenUitives passes 
the Army Reorg inisatiori it 11 . * 

AH the Powers Agree to the prolongation i»f the 
• MtXs.'d Tiibunals in Kgypt for one year 

The electio.) petition against the retain of Mi. 
Sauer, Commissioner of Public Works An 
L in^ Colotty, is d'smissed. 

M. Cirekoifforms a new Bulgarian Ministry. 

A debate takes place in theCierinan Rcirhsta^ 
on the Bill to approp.iute H 5^0,uaa inaik> to 
the maintenance of iCiao-Chati; the second 
ve xding p.(s*4e.s. 

In th;: French Senate the commercial coiiven* 
lion with Italy passes by ^48 \utes to 4^. 

By-Elections. 

Jan. 6, Owins to the deatli of Baron Ferdinand do 
Rothschild, a vacanev occurred in the rep-e- 
sentation of the Avlesbury dii-ision of Bucks 
llte Hnn. Lionel Rothschild {V.) was elected 
without -Apposition. 

x6. On the elevation of ^he Hon. T. W. I.egh to 
the Peerage, a vacancy occurred in tli' 
Newton division of lauicashire. Colonel 
Pilkit^on was returned without opposition. 


SPEECHES. 

Jan. I. Mr. _ Frederic Ha-rison, in London, on 
Imperial Expansi in. 

^r Charles Llilke, at Gloucester, on the Army 
and Navy. 

a. Lord K.lgin. at Calcutta, on the events in Ind'a 
during hi, Vicero-eally. 

3. Lord Charles Beresford, at Hong Kong, on the 
Seeds of China. 

^ 5 - Lord Cromer, at Omdurinan, on the future 

.Y administration of the Soudhn and the pro¬ 
ved taaeb'ng in the Gordou Memorial 
C'ollega. 

<• Lord l^donderry, at Darlington, on Agriciil- 
ture. 

9 - Senator Hoar, at Washington, opposes the 
Pdie f of Expansion. 

Rt. Ron. W. C. Gully, at CarUsU, on " Old 
ParHanentary Joumw." 

Sir Edward Clarke, at Plymouth, on the 
Biahnu. 

so. Mr, Pidcard, adKdihbnrgh, on' the Ctults of the 
Workman’s Conqicntation Act. 


Diary for January 

n. Sir John Oorst, on the needs of National 
Educoiioa. 

TeO.d Curzon, at Lalcutta, on the p>litical 
p:t>blem<, (f fiidb. 

la. M. Mijbvoye, in the French Chambe,*,^ on 
the Cliaigw*^ of M. Uiiesnay de Beaurepaire. 

M. Dupiiy, in the k reach Chumbor, on the 

• Republican positinn both in the Chamber 
and in Fiancs!. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at BirmingUam, on the 
University for that (iiy. 

Tlw (Icnnan Minister of W.ir, in the KeichsUg, 
on the scop; of the Army Bill. 

M. Wilt.*, sti St. I*ctorsbirg, on the conditim 
of the Kus^i in pjusant. 

ij. He r B.b I, in tb,* (German RJrhstag, on the 
deidrcof tbs* (r.-rman uaiion for pcaco. 

Mr. Pc‘a*a*, M.P., ,*it th** Foreign (.HTico, on 
Slavery .it 7 an/ih,ir and Poinba. 

Mr. J. U (xiost. at i airo, on tlu* deNelupnicnt 
of the Soud.in. 

Sir K. t-lsiilve. on London Oovernincnt. 

lO. ^i (ftHi g.‘ tloldi.’, i’l London, on Afrltin 
d.;ivelop.ncnl. 

PnifosAOs* Douglas, in l.ondon, on'Iiad^'ia 
Chi la. 

17 Mr. Mo.Ijy. at Ibotliiii, on tin* dang‘ts of 
Jingoism and tho tl.Hii iilties this nati m h is 
to me.ft. 

M.Cainbnn,atthc French Kmliass; in Ia>ndcin, 
on the rcjility of good f?oUng between Franc * 
and Orest Britain. 

Sir R. GiflTcn, in l.oiidon, on ** The Fxc.'ss of 
ImTOrts.” 

t 8. Mr. Bacon, in thi Senate. Washington, on th.: 
Ctils of Americin eximnsion. 

Mr. Bryan, at Denver, oti the lo.vering of tlu 
ideal of the UniL*d Stales ent.tiUd b)' tlu* 
Imperialist policy. 

Mr. Clistmberlain, at Wolverlumpltm, on 
Imperial aihiirc. 

Sir Michael Hicks Bearli, at iListol, on the 
Political Situation. 

Mr. Morley, at Montrose, on the National 
Memorial to Mr. (riadsioiie. 

I >. Mr. Morlcp*, .It Montrosie, on Peace, I'h momy, 
and Reform, and Ixocal Cio\onniieiit in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Asquith, at Louth, on the T.ib^ral P,iriy 
programme. 

Mr. Ste.id, at Birmingham, on the Tsai’s p:o- 
posal for peace, urgei» the ('rovernmeni to 
secure a succes$;ful issue to the Conference. 

Duke of Devonsh re. at Derby, on the im 
p.ovements reqiitr^ in National Education 

3>. Sir K. Grey, at Liverpool, on the Libe at 
Policy. 

21. Sir A. P. MacDomiell, at Cawnpire, on the 
rapidity with w’hich India ha.s recovered 

* f.*om the hunine. 

2j. M. Delcasiid. in the Frenchl Chambe.*. on 
French and F.ngHsh relations. 

24. M. Vaillant, In the French Chamber, advo’ 

cateft the conversion of oflensive (orc^ into 
defensive forces and the gradual reduedon of 
the period of militar)* service. 

Mr. John Bums, in the London County 
CoundL on Direct loibour. 

25. Lord Kimberley, at Wymondham, on Current 

Politics. . . , 

Lord Geoi^ Hamilton, at Chiswick, on Indian 
Government. 

26. Sir M. White Ridley, at Blackpool, on the 

policy of the tiovernment. 

27. Mr. Asquith, at Darwen, on the policy of the 

Liberal Party. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, at Streatham, on the apathy 
of the Liberal Ivcaders to the T.sar*s R^ript. 

38. Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, 011 British 
imperial Duties. ^ , 

Mr. Walter Long, at No a castle m Agricul¬ 
tural Prospects. . 

Mr. Stead, at Leeds, on the Peace Crusade. 

Mr. Bernal Shaw, at Hindhcad, on the neces^ 
sity for International Arbitration to avoid 
wars. , , . • 

33. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the lapsed con- 
ditbn of the Liberal Party. , . 

31. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on Insh Educa¬ 
tion and English Ritualism. , 

M. CamtKin, the French Ambassador in Lon¬ 
don, on the p'indples of equity and mutual 
understanding which make for the peace of 
the world. ' . j x- 

Lord Curzon, at Calcutta, on the need of 
mutual rMpect and kindliness among all the 

• v^nl natianaliti^ of Indix, 


II7 


OBiaUARY. 

Jin. 2. The Duke of Northumbarlmid, 88. 

4. M. Edouard Hervd, founder of the SsieU, of 
Paris. 

Sir James Mouat, K.C.B., V.C., 83. 

Mrs. Cha Us Mathews. 

6. Count Franz K8rulyi, 24. ^ 

The Bishop of St. Helena. 

9, Brother Henry J. Prince .at .Spaxtonh 90. 

10. Count t)ito Von B/ay-Steinhii.g, 91, 

M. Alexandei lly7.ihtio!« ^at Athens'. 

T) Mr. Nelson Dingley. 66. « 

14. Nubar Pasha ex’Pfeinitfr of I'gypi', 74, 

Dt. Dumont PalLer, 74. 
r6. Dud Diinsany, 45. 

** Father Chtniquy ’* at Montreal . 90. * 

Dr. ku'lolf .Moyer, sj. 

1 f. Piofe>' or AlUync Nit hoNoti, 55. 

Dr. Szilagyi at lUid.tpest', 71. 

Mahmud DjeUUddin Pasha. 

Admiral John Hay, 1/4. 

22. (teneral Aniicnkolf. 6j. 

Rev. Mos^s I>. Mode. D.D. .Riohmond. Mr- 
^ ginia, U.S.A. . 6^. 

Cardinal A. F. dt>b Santus Saloa, Bishop of 
Optirto, 6). 

K«'irl Poulctt, 72. 

71 I G. Holborn, M.P,, 50. 

I>r. J. Cults. 53. 

js- Rk.. Thomas Hincks, F.R.S., 81. 

Ki.'. l)i. Alexander Thomson 'J'onstantinupleL 

j'j. Adolphe Philippe 1 ) n lery, 8S. 

Si John N^lg^m, 94. 

-'3 M. Alfred Sibley .near FoiitainebUgu , 5? 
Professor R. i|^uiii ;at lA*ydcn)« K* * 

30. M. Kdiiiond HiVhn .at Berne'. 

'The Ptincess of Bul^ria, 2.J.' 

Rev. Di. Charles iTerry, D.l). .WoUerhamp* 
Inn', 47. 

3t Sir F. 1'l.ire Fo.-d, Cl.C.B . , 70. 

H:ury Bates. A. R.A. .sculptor , 48. 

Other Deaths Announced. 

Mr. (aeoige Henry Andrews: the Marquis dc 
Culxis; Surgeon-General 1 .. S. Bnice; Mi 
J. M. Keiller; Mr. A. J. Daan: M. F. 
lachteuberger; Dr. Reinhold I'.hlbert: Pro¬ 
fessor A. Becker; Mr. W. R. Campbell: Mi 
R chardGowiog; Re*. J. W. Rcytiuids: Court 
Faikenhayn . Rev'. Joseph Beazley ; General 
John Gordon; Dr. 'i'homas Cole; Alderman 
Storkil; Sir Alfred Roberts; Rev. F. 
Kingiibrd ; Mr. S. Butterheld Arnold; Mi. 
Swarbuck ; Mr. J. Hatte''sley C*’OsiieId 
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EMPEROS AS HE IS. 


By C^ FRANK DEWEY.* 


T he most popu¬ 
lar man in 
Europe at the 
cloae of tne nine¬ 
teenth . century is 
the German Em¬ 
peror and King of 
Prussia,William 11 . 
A great deal has 
been written about, 
this conspicuous 
and somewhat er¬ 
ratic personage on 
both sides of the 
line, much of which 
is merely imagina- 
■ tive. If william II. 
is not- precisely a 
Daniel in wisdom,, 
he has proven him¬ 
self to be any¬ 
thing but der Pldtz- 
Uchc he is pictured 
to be. Only those 
who are familiar 
w i t h G e r m a n 
, KAISER AT lo. histor}-, traditions 

Si* month!! »ftef entering army. ■ Uniform of . usages, and 

offi|er df Royal Guard. particularly SUCb 

as enjoy ' special 

sources of confidential information as the author, for 
instance, can write op this sulyect with intelligence. 

William II. liVes ih a two-fold capacity. He is chief 
magistrate of a s^lt nation, and the happy father of an 
exceptionsd faraily,.mutually devote# and fondly in love. 
As a soldier he is certainly a credit to the army, than 
which not a xapie perfect Organisation exists in histor}'. 
His experfojKOC^in tWs direction is not *to be under¬ 
estimated worn a sword and marched the step 

since hb wmltiyear. But in spite of the martial temp^ 
which is . th^ibu^rip'ht of the Hohenzollems, he is a 
pacific i^h,'vrit^ifolttvated tastes and refined habits, and 
therlS iinot a single tmee of that rude or. 
.vulgar has characterised some of Europe’s 

rulm.'? ! fot^iot», disapppinted candidates for 

office, smd 'a rkneorous press may jeer and decry his 
worit, yet htjt; amyth^ map of similar age among all his 
fifty-two could do better, and but few 

!'8e b ax^ttBjrHjhledman, ^ith a nmi^^ 
ana an iftffmch^ ptipo^. • There is no malice in bis. 



fchatacter.'-'ttiicfe’ llQosf'men or%i8,i'.a|»,. he is a tr^e 


.l^utrhe always 

listens to «i^ 5 be piel'tmaded % fogtcal a^l 

meat. his opECfep|foa#^|^ he enjoys 

bm little iSf be 0i»ds itipieme fdeasure m 

bardpNnb, l4ati^]b&foToored hmk wift 4>^ar 

a ladded 


‘ .'T;<^C#jnrfgli»dl)y (fhs'AwWa..* 

. ■■ V'.-A- , •if 


the deep-seated religious conv'ctions inherited from both 
of his parents, for the late Emperor Frederick was a G^- * 
fearing man. * :ia ' ' 

His evolution is an interesting study, made doubly so. 
by the extraordinary collection of portraits which we have 
the good fortune to be able to present-here. • - 

From his sixth year, when he was placed under the 
tutelage of that unliending disciplinarian Doctor Hintz- 
peter, onward, uninterrupted study and military disciplin« 
were the daily lot Qf the Emperor William. 

. At ten years of age we find him as lieutenant in the 
hi.storicaI Foot Guards, those giant Potsdam Grenadiers 
who were the pride of Frederick the Great, and who 
continue lo this day the flower of Germany’s army. 

As is well known, a Crown Prince of the..Hohenzollcrn 
family ceases to belong to the nurs^' after his tenth 
year, and becomes subject to the militaigr discipline of a 
governor and the rc^ilations of his regiment. Indeed, 
the son of a Prussian king or royal prince may be said to 
be a soldier from the veiy moment he is bom. He is the 
predestined commander, if he be an heir presiytmtivc, of 
the First Regiment of the Gar<Je-du-Corps, add frofh ihc 
time he begins to walk and talk his mUitaiy education is 
commenced. The Gernuins have a word which, being 
liberally interpreted, means ‘.‘a common obligation to 
bear arms ’’; and from the obligations implied in this 
word no one, not even a member of the royal family, is 
exempt. 

Emperor William the First was presented in a Hussar 
unifomi to his mother, the beautiful Louise, when he was 
six years old, and w’as serving in the army when he was 
ten. His descendants have followed closely in his foot- - 
steps, even wearing the Hussar uniform when bo\s 
' because he set the example. 

The First Regiment of Foot Guards, to which he was 
attached, is one of the most famous of the (iarde-du- 
Corps which is recruited from the entire German Empire, 
and is the flower of its army. The Foot Guards are the 
direct successors of the giant Potsdam Grenadiers, that 
prize corps of Frederick the First, which was disbanded 
and then reorganised into the four Foot Guard regiments 
by Fr^erick the* Great in 1740. All Europe rang with 
scandals connected with this hobby’ of Frederick L. 
and his efforts to obtain gigantic recruits. It is said that 
no less than two and a <iuartcr million sterling w'cnt out 
of the country between 1713 and ■ 1725 in-|ayment for 
giants; that one thousand pounds was ore’bounty for 
“ Joseph,” fifteen hundred pounds for Andtea Capra,’’ 
and twelve hundred pounds for ,.‘^ KirfckiiiiJ,^ an Irish 
giant.- 

Those who h;ivc read That^^y^S -'* Bar^ Lyndo^” 
wUl remember that the crit{ij^lig'‘'S^^itQt informed 
Barry: “In thb old king’s given a 

thousand for you, for his and will 

Recall the stoiy of Morgan giants who, 

- having been kidnappedvsmd prifoiiinr aftto' Secvice, excited 
the king’s curiosity by his stones of bis eight tau foothers, 
was sent to Ireland; to fetch ihefti oner, but never was 
heard from again. Frederick’s desire for tall recruits, 
esoeciallv those with oag^ ooses. led to many coinoli- 
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cations with the foreign nations whose subjects 4 jc had 
seised ; and the regiment has gone into history. Among 
these giants the subject of our sketch, with a singular 
dioiegard for the eternal fitness of things, was placed. A 
Certnan officer is not only the drill-master to his men, 
but ik stands m loco parentis to them. How these good- 
nkmred seven-feet-high warriors regard the tey who calls 
ahcia “ Meine Kinder ” may readily be imagined. 

• As colonel of the Red Hussars, the young Crown 
3Priiice gave his ehtire attention to regimental organisa- 
tiog with all the ardour of youthful ambition. He 
coiitinued in this capacity for some years with an 
earnestness of purpose which attracted faiourabU' 
comment from the late Emperor, Von Moltke, and the 



KAISBR WHEN A STUDENT AX BONN UNIVEUSITV. 


Other military leaders of that day. An instance of his 
scrupulous appreciation of his duties as a commander 
.happen^ just at this period. A number of young nobles, 
officewin his regiment, engaged in heavy betting at a swell 
cliib in Potsdam, and large sums of money were constantly 
changing hands at the gaming table. On hearing this, 
their colonel immediately caused an investigation, and 
required the gujlty ones to resign from the club. This 
brought about an appeal to the old Emperor, the petition 

being presented) by Prin"e R- , president of the 

club. The old Emperor, desiring to placate the officers, 
sent for grandson William, and argued with him at 
great lenA. “ The honour of the club will suffer,” he 
said, “ unless you withdraw your requirement.” 

“■ Does your Majesty hold me responsible for the good 
government of my rwhnent ?” 

“Certainly^ . , •' 


“ Tlicn permit 
me to insist on the 
order, or to place 
my resignation 
in; the hands of 
your Imperial 
M.ijestv.” 

“Very well, 
have ydur way. 
You are loo valu¬ 
able an officer to 
lose.’’ 

And to the pre¬ 
sident of the club, 
who called shortly 
afterwards, the 
Emperor said: 

“ My dear R-, 

1 should like to 
oblige you, but, 
V ou sec, the 
colonel — he a ill 
not.” 

I' n 1 i k e the 
gilded youth of 
our day, the 
Prince devoted 



IN 1876. 


his spare hours to the study of current events and' 
the intricacies of diplomacy. When barely thirty years 
of age, he was commissioned' to represent ^Jie f.erman 
Court in important functions »l home and itbroad^ and it 
was at this period that a well-known French writer 
described his character with keen penetration ;— 


Prince M’ilUrtui munistakably is a whole man ; he possesses 
intelligence, rare tact and a big heart. A great future ts bi'forc 
liiiii. Of Royal Princes at tlie German Court he is the most 
inii lligent. He pcssissts the ct urage of his convictions ; he is 
(nterprising, albeit hot-headed and ovi r-zcalous ; but he has a 
v 5 ini)athetic heart. I'herc are spirit, fire and buoyancy in his 
iharactcr, iiiul he is ever ready in repartee— qnite unusual 
among Germans. He Ic.vcs his array, and in turn possi^ts the 
latter’s ilevotion to a man. In spile of his yruth he is liked by 
allagts. He reads much and is well-informed, maluns plans 
for tlie welfare of 


his country, and 
jjossi-ssts a remark¬ 
able faculty for 
politics. He is sure 
to become a )jro- 
minent mau of hi-, 
age, and possibly 
.1 great monarch. 
Prussia is likely to 
realise in him a 
Frederick the 
Great, without the 
laltrr’s scepticism. 
Moreover, he pos¬ 
sesses a Jovial spirit 
which promises to 
modify the harsh¬ 
ness of military 
discipline. He is 
sure to turn oul a 
personal leader witli 
a healthy, clear 
judgment, quick to 
decide, energetic in 
action and tenacious 
in prosecution. If 
ever he succeeds to 
the throne he is cer- 



IN 1877. 
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tain to continue the work of his grandfather, and (icrmany’s 
enemies will find in him a terrible antagonist ; in short, lie is 
likely to become the Henry the Sixth of his ci untry. 

This opifiion, coining from a nation of contlrmod 
derman-hatJrs, is all the iiltire interesting when e.\;unined 
in the light of subsequent criticism—as, for instance, that 
of Monsieur Ayenc, an equally prominent Parisian wi iter, 
wlio h,ad the courage to publish the following on his return 
from a visit to Berlin ;— 

The German Emperor is semebody. 11c is ever origliiiil, evir 
Interesting. He animates eve^thing he does with such a fulness 
of spirit and life, infuses into it so much sineeiily, shows such a 
fiind of ktiowl^ge and healthy activity as to electrify thos- 
around him. He is certainly well oquipuisl. lie is unmistak¬ 
ably a soldier, but no less a statesman ; above all, 1 regard him 


as a spiakir of the ('iccronian order, with a musical voice and 
an electric eadince. He could as successfully essay philostqrhy, 
jrhilology, poetry and the sciences. Were he'not an emperor he 
would l>c an ideal jouni.ilist. In his variety of display be is 
simply iucomjiarable. He loves the grandiose, and despises the 
mediocre. (Juick to compnhend add equally ready to decide, 
he seldom misses the proiier word at the right moment. I have 
often thi ught if Kmi>eror William were King of France his Court 
would have rivallcil that of J.oui.s the Fourteenth. He would 
1 live captured our hearts wito his incomparable display, his 
knightly spirit and untiring energy, lie would have elevate.! 
the genius of France iu the fields of art, knowledge and milituri 
glory, and wc sliotiUI have followcil him implicitly and with 
cnthu-siasiii. 

Let us turn from these upbiassed and critical opinion.s 
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** • Etapres.s Frederick and Ka»«r. 

to the indisputable facts du jour. The Emperor is 
unquestionably a laithful, conscientious and hard worker, 
be it at home or abroad. Like bis fasnous ancestoi', 
Frederick the Great, whose deeds seem to be one of the 
stimulants to his ambition, he is reported to have said : 
•‘My calling requires application and industrj'. Mv 
mind afld body bend beneath the weight of duty. That 
1 live is hardly necessary, but that I shall work is 
imperative." Each hour of the day is devoted to the 
public good—to some appointment or affair which* fills a 
rather long and detailed Court report. He rises with the 
^rk, often at five, and, after a bath, immediately dUesses 
in uniform. There is no idle lounging for his active 
bt^y. At breakfast, which follows ain hour later, he is 
joined by the'Empress, who personally supervises the 
meal, composed of tea, bread and butter, cold meat and 
eggs. As a. rule the children appear before the Emperor 
leaves tte tab^, in tn-der that they may greet him for the 
I j 7; After hres^fast he turns to a long programme of 
daily work-shearing thti. personal reports of his Ministers, 
giving audiences .to re^^entath'es of foreign Powers aifd 
members of the Riticnst^, and reading petitions. Then 
there are letters, dewnmehts and suggestions from all over 
the empire,:qnd a thousand’-demaim upon his time from' 
every rmaiter. ; . ' , 

. every minute of a busy morning before he can 

:flom ms family at luncheon. When in Berlin, the after* 
noon 18 cMeny given up to^ social functions and military 
inspection, wi^j;i iverytopare hour devoted still ftother to 


the army and to the navj'j as the subject nearest his heart. 
Towards evening he may be seen, with the Empress in 
an open carriage driving along'Unter Linden, where 
thousands representing all conditiptis of sociiMy gather at 
the historical corner of the Grand Hotel d^-Rome, and 
greet him with enthusiawn. ' 

Dinner is senxd at seven, and rardly is the Imperial 
Family alone. The Emperor loves clever company, and 
is himself bright in repartee. Neither of the royal ipair 
cares for highly spiced or extravagant,dishes.' A*plain 
homelike diet is his preference, and when away from h^e 
he delights in picking up recipes for wholesome spectali- 
' ties, which upon his return he puts in the hands bfrthe 
Empiess for trial. 

The Emperor lovc.s nothing better than recreation in 
his family circle, and this is one of the .qualities that have 
endeared him to tlie loyal German heart. He is a lover 
still, ever youthful and romantic ; and frequently he 
steals half an hour from his, busy engagements to. consult 
the Empress'on important matters. It is said, howwer, 
that the Empress is careful never ta<;xceed the'mmlege 
ti£.\vife and OUHtJlvr. Ever ready to"suppi¥*Ilffffwitn her 
judgment and counsel, she must, nevertheless, do so only 
at the Emperor’s request, and it is this remarkably clever 
faculty which caused"hitn to say at a public dinner not 
long ago ; “ The tie that unites me to this province and 
binds me more closely to it than to any other of my Eimpire, 
is the jewel that sheds its lustre at my .side—Her 
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Majesty, the Empress. iSprung from this soil, the ideal 
of the virtues of a German princess, she it is to whbm I 
owe tliat 1 am able to bear the weighty responsibilities of 
m)^osition in a joyful spirit.” 

Tvere is a ring in this of old time chivalry such as is 
seldoii ht!§rd from royal lips ,nowadays. While* it is 



f«tB ]iC|imOR AKD H:S FAVOURITE CBARCEB. 


true, perhaps, that Augusta is not so able as Queen 
Louis<, or so clever in art as the Empress Frederick, she 
combines qualities of a high order, and is earnest, correct, 
upright, and devoted to her family and Fatherland. 

When at the day’s close all Stat6 and social functions 
have finally been satisfied, William II. becomes a loving 
husband and father to the exclusion of every othei 
subject. Surrounded by his “ little company,” as he love*-, 
to c.^ill his children, he engages them in all sorts of fim 
and frolic. The photographs of his loved ones accompanv 
him in all his travels—in cabm on the seas or in his bed¬ 
room when visiting distant lands ; nor does he ever 
return from his periodical excursions without a present 
for each of the seven children. On returning from these 
trips the Emperor himself unpacks his tninks in ]jresence 
of “ the little gang,” who crow'd around him, w'ith the bab\ 
on top of everything. 

Next to his family the Emperor loves his horses, and is 
never happier <han when luahing a round of his stables at 
Potsdam and Berlin, where his stud runs into hundreds. 
About two hundred are carriage horses; the rest are used 
for the saddle. 

The mews are principally supplied from the Imperial 
breeding studs. About forty remounts are required every 
year. In the spring the Master of the Horse and thi: 
two departmental directors travel around to the variou.= 
studs and make a selection from the four-year-olds not 
required for breeding purposes. Horses for heavy work 
are obtained elsewhere. Saddle ' animals for weight arc 
selected from among English or Irish hunters, and swift 
carriage horses are purchased in Hungary or Russia. 

At the head of the Berlin mews is a Master of the 
Horse, the clerical work being in charge of a Privy 
Councillor. The walls are ornainented with pictures of 
former occupants of the Imperial mews, biped and 
quadrupeeVand there is an admirable'library of books 
wnnected with the horse. The personnel consists 
, mainly of active officers; the remainder are so-called 
..volunteers, who,, however, must act as reserv-e officers. 
^Tlie undrf^ is a blue frock i coat with short skirts, cap, 
whit^^tfousers aad jack-boots. On parade days the cap 
is changed for a cocked hat ai;td a red tunic, with he.Tvy 
cavalry swmd. The assistants are mostly non-commis; 
»oned officers with a clean sheet: 

" The grooms and stable boys are also sheeted from the 
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TlflC KMl'KROR AT TARCET PRACTICE. RECEIVING INEoUMATION DURING THE MANCEUVRES. 


cavalry, and enjoy many advantages, such as free lodging 
and medical attendance. Tlieir working jacket is red. 
but outside the mews they wear black, with white trousers 
and riding bouts, with the usual “ chiinncy-pot.’’ When¬ 
ever the Kaiser uses his low dog-cart, the groom changes 
his livery for a brown one, the “ Adler ” pattern on 
the hatband Deing in gilt. 

The Kaiser’s 


couple of seasons. His Hungarian greys, known as 
“Juckcr,” are used mostly as “four-in-hands,” and are 
under the superintendence of a Hungarian trainer. 
There are in all twenty of these, so that the Kaiser 
can always rely on having a team in perfect condition. 

The Imperial saddle horses arc selected with special 
care. The qualities required of an animal to which 

William II. trusts 
himself arc speed, 
staying power, 
perfect security in 
action, steadiness 
under lire and 
amid popular 
demonstration, 
quick obedience, 
a soft mouth, and 
noble appearance. 
It is put through 
a daily exercise 
in order to main¬ 
tain it' at the 
same perfect 
standard. An 
animal that can¬ 
not come out of 
the ordeal of 
training without a 


favourite colour 
for carriage 
horses is dapple 
grey, and these 
he drives at 
nothing less than 
a killing pace, 
whether m sledge 
or victoria. Popu¬ 
lar rumour says 
that most of the 
splendid dapple 
greys that he 
received as a 
present from a 
European mon¬ 
arch were ren¬ 
dered useless by 
the Imperial • in the field. 

driver Wlthig a ^ KaUer cri.i:i i:ig the ^ctica. 
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.is also a humorous wdc to the Emperor.as 
a maU^ aM I have had the exceptional opppi^unity of 
gathering information as to this fact from those nearest 
to his confidence. Thus, I am told by Director Frese,' 
leader of t^/Guard-Fusilier Band, an’ old fire-eater who 
has been ^corated with every imaginable medal, from 
the Iron Cross down, in the forty yeirs of his service, and 
of who^ the Emperor seems particularly fond, that the 
latter rises with the lark on days of grand manoeuvres 
aha, shares the fatigue and hardship of the boys. Thus, 
on a nasty, wet morning, not long ago, William II.*led 
the Berlin garrison—a full army corps—to the Tcmpcl- 
hofer Field, and remained with thena throughput the 
seven hours of hard exercise, returning-late in the after¬ 
noon -at the head of the column, dirty and hungry, but 
sitting his horse with wonderful elasticity. On such 
occasions he alights, 1 am told, in the barracks, and, on 
i reaching the mess-room, calls out, Wurst her'' 

(“ Co ie along with your sausage ”), and causes several 
■ “ pair ” to disappear with the voracity of an Oklahoma 
settler. Several mugs of “ Spaten ” beer help to wash 
down the slipperj' “frankfurters,” and then, rubbing his 
siomaclt, he exclaims, “ Kinder, jetzt isf's wieder Frieden 
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THE KAtSI^ ON.ins YACHT At)I>aESS!NG riESLER. 

t ' ' 

mark against its name is rejected without scruple, 
whatever be the dther qualities it possesses. 

The method of training is no child's play,, but involve.s 
ilhe use df a^good deal of apparatus, and is must scientific 
m its charad^ter. The animal is attached by,the surcingle 
between- two uprights and kept going on the same spot, 
in.Order to ,strei^heq,'<dhe leg muscles and lend pliability 
homes that MOw.ahy signs of sluggish¬ 
ness, m^h ;|4 called the Loiige is employed, which 
puts a.lit^^ action into them.' Before trusting them 
betweiti, tWsbafts they are ridden with saddle and traces, 
and a nUHdser the stable boys hold on to these latter, 
regulating the resistance according td. the requirements 
of the animal, 

A by no means inconsiderable of the animals’ 
education is tpiken up with accustORung them , to the 
sigdtts which, when the Kaiser is h3<?h> will be 

included to their ftitiu’e equine carisj^i^hc march of 
sol4i«klti.the c.ro\«ded,»noisy streets, the. usdidc bands, 
the ct»^ of .musKtftiy' and the roar of {ihtt^ry. On the 
esmreise ground they arc walked beside^diMmmers, and 
HtOrstUy up to the cannon’s ntUHith,^^ now and 
dgaM the animals are treated to a . 

''orndise, ■ 
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im Leib'^ (“Boys, now is p"’ ^ / 

peace once more in the X 

body.") On isuch occasions X 

he becomes really chummy. 

He loves to use the Berhn X 
patois, and . uses it with' / 

real boyish glee. ^'Ickjew ' ■ 

die ecus, du plies Hus ruck — 
det rnann immer vu,” and 
similar phrases, are some 
of his familar sentences. 

On these occasion's, too, 
cveiy one present is 
required to unload his 
budget of ^okes, and the 
Emperor himself is never 
behind the rest. “An 
wen isf jetsf diewei/tc ?” 

(“Whose tuin is neSt?”) 
he'll say, and the list 
usually closes with a good 
joke by himself. 

Once a week, when at 
the old castle in Berlin, 
he has a so-called ‘‘ Bicr- 
abend ” in a special room 
with a dozen or so of his 
intimates. A small keg of 
“ Spaten ” is put on tap, 
and the jolly crowd disport 
themselves lilac a lot of 
boys out of school. His 
daily life is rigidly regulated 
by bis physicians, with 
much outdoor exercise, 
which has given him a wii.m.am ii, 
healthy colour. 

On retiring he invariably 
orders a fgw sandwiches* aufsclniiit 
which are brought to his bedroom, and 


WII.M.AM II. 


regularly brews the tea in 
a samovar presented to 
him by the^ late Russian 
Tsar. Having finished his 
modest “ evening meal" 
he retires, reading by a 
shaded li^ht until he falls 
- asleep. ' , , 

Of his kindliness and 
humour new stories are 
told almost daily. Thus, 
while on board his yacht 
off Kiel, recently, the sea¬ 
man Jdrg happened to 
, cross the deck with a large 
ir.ujf of beer in hand. On 
seeing the Emperor the 
clumsy sea-dog hesitated, 
shifted, and finally straigh¬ 
tened the free hand to his 
I ide, and made “ front.” 
The Emperor was much 
: mused at the ,nian’s 
d iscomfiturc, and approach- 
iiig him said ; “ Look here, 
.I‘*rg, you didn’t do that 
1 ight; let me show you 
how it ought to be done. 
Stand over there and fancy 
you 'arc the Emperor, and 
j uill salute ,j-t)u.”« Willi 
this the Emperor took the 
ipiart mug, retreated, and 
••igain came forward, simu¬ 
lating well-afl'cctcd bash- 
IN I’.MFORM .-F RUSSIAN UFNFRAL hMKRivu. ft,]„ess ; then, putting the 
rRq.Nsi vnT iiAKBot-K. mug firmly to his lips, 

emptied it to the last drop 
of cold meat, and placed it on deck, and straightening up with 
to which he as military precision he saluted Jdrg. “ This is the way it 
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THE KAISER AT THE “ HUBERTUSHIJNT.’’ 
Novembsr 3rd, 1897. 


30 YEARS OF AGE. 


oujfht to be done,” he said 
“and now go downstairs 
again, and to give you 
it was IwhA^rank it: tbat^ 
they shouldn’t mind, for it* 
really tasted verj' good.” 

Not less is his care for 
the sailors’ food, and he 
not infrequently surprises 
the cook in the kitchen. 
Observing a sailor with his 
ration, he will say: “Let 
me see what you have for 
dinner to-day.” “ Beans 
again, your M ajesty,” 
recently replied one with a 
melancholy countenance. 

“ Indeed ! Well, go and 
tell the cook-that I also 
beg of him a ration.” 

when not taking part in 
public functions he is a 
perfectly natural man, with 
nothing of the pbseur about 
him. He frequently Ifcts 
on first impulses, more 
particularly in his private 
relations. As is well 
knowm, 1 c loves to surprise 
friends, and frequently 
brings about humorous 
situations. While at Kiel 
last fall he pulled the door 
’bell of his uncle’s house 
when he was least expected. 
An unsophisticated maid 
opened the door,* and*, on 
beholding th? Emperor, 
shut it quickly in his face, 
shouting at the top of her 
voicei “ Um des kimmeh 
•vnilen es itt der Kaiser 
to the great enjoyment of 


to the astonished seaman ; 
and tell them to fill it U]) 
another for voursclf. .S.iv 



THE IMPERtAt THRONE, 


the Emjjeror himself. While insisting that humour 
should ever move on lines of refinement and decency, he 
often disregards the rigid rules of etiquette in his per¬ 
sonal relations. He has 
frequently surprised emi¬ 
nent painters while they 
were still in bed, and par¬ 
ticularly likes to call on 
his special favourite, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambas¬ 
sador, at that unusual hour. 

And this remwids me of 
a recent incident illustra¬ 
tive of the devotion and 
love which unites the 
Imperial couple. While 
on his way to catch the 
royal train, and still having 
li.ilf an hour to spare, he 
stopped for a chat with 
the Austrian Ambassador. 
In the midst of the ani¬ 
mated conversation which 
followed, the Emperor 
suddenly pulled out his 
watch and exclaimed with 
unfeigned consternation, 
ver)’ much as any other 
good and dutiful husband 
would : “ The devil! 1 am 
too late: pray connect 
your telephone with the 
castle, that I may bid my 
wife good-bye; my train 
is waiting.” The connec¬ 
tion was promptly effected, 
and the Empress’s reply' 
has not been recorded; 
but it is reported that 
the Emperor’s countenance 
appear^ a shade less 
placid than before the 
electric current was turned 
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on. Presently came the sound of a carriage rolling at 
top speed. It stopped, and out jumped the Empress 
in morning She threw her arms round his 

neck and kwseahim repeatedly, then turned to the Ambas¬ 
sador and said, “ I beg Austro-Hungary’s pardon.” 

Though Germany’s wealth is by no means equal to her 
strength, nor to be compared with that of England or the 
United States or even France, yet so considerable have 
been the national savings, so relatively light is the 
burden of her public debts, and so elastic is her financial 
situ^ion, that she may fairly be described as fully 
prepared for even'a protracted war. As the nucleus of a 
military chest Germany has her so-called Kriegsschats, 
or war treasure, of six million sterling, lying in coin gold 
* in the Julius tower at Hpanclau. It is less generally 
known that there is another resource which is available 
in a national emergency. After the war of 1870-71 
(here ivas set apart* a fund of some forty-nine million 
sterling in high-class bonds, the interest of which has 
been used for the payment of militaiy pensions. In case 
^)f need these bonds could easily be turned into ready 
money, while tlie pensions lamld be transferred to the 
budget charges. 



I / 

/ THE K.MSER AS “ OER Al.TK FRITZ.” 

!>/ RekfitrJand l.indner. Court rhoiosraphm.' 


Another most cncouragi ig feature_^f the financial 
■ Situation is the fact that the German Empire, compared 
^ *’hh other great States, has a very small public debt. 


The annual interest upon it ii less than three and one- 
quarter million sterling, wher.cas France devotes to a like 
purpose more than fifty-one million sterling a year. It 
is true that many of the countries composing the Empire 
have their State debts, but these also, with dne exception, 
are inconsiderable. The Prussian puUic debt is nominally 
large, owing to the purchase of railwaj’s ^y the Govern- 



photograph hy\ \S<.hatxrivachter^ Berlin, 


A Rl.CKNT roKTKA T. 

incnl. At presenl it slightly exceeds three hundred and 
twelve million sterling, with an interest charge of a little 
over twelve million sterling ; but the outgo of^his account 
is more than counterbalanced b\ revenues from public 
liroperties, the net income from .Slate railways in the last 
fiscal year having reacheil almost eighteen millions sterling. 
There is, moreover, a net profit of more than three and a 
quarter million a year from State domains, forests, mines, 
and iron and salt works. So, too, in the Bavarian 
Budget of some sixteen and a quarter millions sterling 
there figures on the credit side a net income of three 
millions from public jiroperty. The Empire itself has 
properly in the railwajs of Alsace and Lorraine, which 
yields a net income of a million and a quarter pounds, as 
also in the earnings of the Jiiiperial banks. 

At I'cace with all the world, with a brilliant record 
achieved since llisinarck’s secession, and graduated in 
the school of l^ird e.\periencc, this model father and 
sensible ruler was forty years of age cn the 27lh day of 
January, 1899. •Measured by what he has accomplished 
in the short sp.Tce of his reign, what,may not be expected 
of thic indefatigable worker in the future ? 
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TJIE TOPIC op tpE mOpTJ^ 

THE CRUSADE OF PEACE. 


. I.—THE PROCLAIMING QF WAR AGAINST 

WAR, 

» 

I T is not once in twenty years that the nation bestirs 
itself to- give direct and emphatic utterance to its 
views pn public questions. At a General Election, 
of course, when there is direct formal appeal for an 
expression of opinion at the ballot-box, the nation speaks, 
as it can speak at no other time. But excepting at a 
General Election, there has been no occasion of late 
yean in which^the English peojple have expressed so 
general, so clear, and so unmistakable an opinion upon 
any que^on of general public interest as they have done 
since the year began on this question of Peace. 

It is twenty-three years since the English masses were 
stirred to the depths and the popular heart wrung to 
utterance at public irtectihgs by the pressure of a great 
emotion. Tm Bulgarian Atrocity Agitation of 1876, 
which shattered the Anglo-Turkish Alliance, and 
rendered possible the emancipation of Bulgaria, is 
remembered to this day as the supreme illustration rf the 
power trf the public meeting, and the latest possibility of 
evoking a response from the democracy of England so 
imperious as to silence all controversy. But although the 
oraihary newspaper readyr may not realise it, the 
expression of public opinion evoked by the Peace 
Cniss^e far exceeds in volume, in universality, and in 
national, as distinct from party character, the great 
movement which is associated w'ith the name of Mr. 
Glactetone. 

I can speak with sohie authority on this point, because 
it .has been my privilege to take part in both of these 
movements. J Vns practically Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenant 
for the North of England in the Bulgarian move¬ 
ment, and the North of England wUs the stronghold 
' and headquarters of the whole agitation. It began 
at a town’s meeting in Darlington^ and it was at 
Darlington where time and again, when the flame 
had flickeref^out in other places, wc rcillumined the 
sacred fire, -In all the north country', from Hull to 
Berwick, there was hardly a single public meeting held 
%ith which I had not something to do, and I was in close 
and constant correspondence with the lenders of the 
ilgitation in all other parts of the country. I am therefore 
in a piosition to speak 'mth some knowledge of the com¬ 
parative strength of the two movements. There is no 
doubt' whatever as to the superiority of the later 
inovemenm It is true that we have not the fierce 
stimulu. qjf a sense of oveqiowering horror which was 
supplied b^ the letters in the DatVjf News describing the 
Horrors in Bu^raria. It is equally triie that we have not 
had the imnlense reinforcement. of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet and Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence. 

' Neither have we had the advei^itiogs aid of the 
sympathies of a party organisationMflih. as that which 
4. rallied to the support of the Bulg^arts ita soon as Mr. 
Gladstone..deflnit 4 ly declared hiiWelf. We did ipur best 
to keep the 'flulgarian movement free frettn party taint... 
But fi’om the moment Mx. *DtsfaeB . sneined at the 
, reipioria of the massacres as cofr!^. house''.^.habble, and 
oifferw an uncomjwomising opposRion to thip movement, 
k w$tB impossible to keep party out of'-it. We were all 
eitiher for Gladstone or for ^aconsheld, and the agitation 


which at first was national tended more and more to 
become partisan. 

In the Peace Crusade we have none of these adven¬ 
titious aids. The men who sit where 01^ Mr. Gladstone 
sat have been dumb. There has been no terrible 
panorama of unspeakable atrocities to ^pen the sluggish 
imagination of the masses to realise the truth. Above ail 
there has been no appeal to party' passion, party 
prejudice, or party enthusiasm. The movement has 
indeed been to a very large extent dirgctly opposed to the 
party Interests of many of the more active members. 

It has been, on the whole, remarkable for nothing so 
much as the uniform and unanimous support which it has 
afforded Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour as opposed. to 
the more bellicose tendencies represented by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery'. Not that any one has 
attacked or even named either one or the other of these 
two statesmen. Only the meetings have resounded to 
the pr.-'ises of Lord Salisbury, while the tone in relation 
to all the others has been One of disappointment and 
regret. The contrast between the Bulgarian Agitation 
of 1876 and the Peace Crusade of 1899 is very clearly- 
illustrated by comparing the number of town’s meetings 
held this year and those summoned twenty-three 
years ago. We began with towii’s meetings in. 1876, 
but very soon the meetings came to be summoned 
u/idcr the auspices of the local Liberal Association. 
This year we have not had a single meeting 
summoned by any political association whatever. Where 
they have not been town’s meetings -and they have very 
often been towns meetings — they have been public 
meetings summoned without distinction of {farty or of 
sect. It is true, no doubt, that both Mr. Corrie Grant 
and myself arc Liberals and Nonconformists. But the 
Chairman of the General Council is the Bishop of .London. 
The Crusade started with the assurance of the effective 
co-operation of the I’ope, and it has been publicly blessed 
by Positivists and Agnostics. The treasurer, the 
Marquis of Bristol, is a Conservative, and Lord Grey, 
ivho is one of the most useful and energetic of' all our 
Crusaders, is a strong Unionist. 

For those of our readers who do not appreciate the 
difference between a town’s meeting atod an ordina.iy 
public meeting, it may be well to explain that the town’s 
meeting is the ancient constitutional method by which 
the whole of the citizens are summoned to give fotmal 
and public expression to their views .upon any. qii^tion 
of public or private interest. The machineiy is sinti^e. 
Any ratepayer or householder, within the limits o^ the 
town, can draw up a requisition to the mayor, calling 
upon him to summon .a meeting of -th^ ij^l^gesses 
to consider such and such a . cmiestion of public 
importance. The requijsHion is mtai taken rodnd , 
to, the leading citizens," who are aiiked to append' 
thefr signatures. As a rule thelteads cf the local political 
associations and the leading ministers oif religion are 
approached first, while afterwards any cii^en of lafifoence 
and rejra.te can sign. The requisition is then presented ' 
to the mayor, who from his focal knoivledge can see at a ^ 
glance whetl^: the requisition is really nepresentatiye of 
the togesses as a whole, ok Whether it emanates only 
from-^'ne party or sect. If he thinks that it is.;not 
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representative orinflocBtial enot^^ he refuses to c6mply 
with the prayer of the memorialists. He may also 
if he pleases, like Lord Sandwich and the Lord Pro¬ 
vost of Edinbui^h, refuse to summon the meeting 
for other reasons which he need not state unless 
he chooses. But if he is satisfied 4 hat the memorial¬ 
ists really do represent the burgesses, then he under¬ 
takes the duty of giving effect to their wishes. He 
appoints a day for the meeting, he advertises it, and he 
places the town hall at the disposal of the memorialists. 
As die cost falls upon the rates, no more formal direct 
and public ,challe!lge coulij he . made to any who dissent 
from the policy of the requisitionists. The mccti.ig is 
open to* every one. There are no reserved seats, no 
tickets, no charges for admission. When the hour 
arrives, the town clerk scads aloud the summons to the 
meeting, the piayor, in his robe and chain of office, takes 
the chair. Any bu^css is free to move an amendment, 
everyone isohallenged by an “ ay” and “no” vote to answer 
to the resolution. No machiner)' could be suggested 
which is at once «o simple, so constitutional, so public, 
and^so certain to provoke the maximum of opposition—if 
opposition there be to the promoters of the meeting. 

Yet the town’s meetings which have been held have 
been singularly unanimous. In one or two cases w'here 
an amendment was proposed, it did not secure a score 
of supporters. Everywhere the citizens when in public 
meeting assembled were overwhclmingh pacific, and in 
many places they manifested quite an unexpected 
sympathy, not merely with Russia, but also with France. 


List of Meet ini's held since fan nary \zth. 

AU save those marked with ,were town’s 


T)a'i-k 

Town 

Chair.m\n 

Tati. 13 . 

•Bridport . 

T. A. Colfo*. J.P. 

Ian. 13 . 

Datterse^a . 

I’hairtuan t»f the Vevtiy. 

jan. 16 . 

*Manclie.ster . 

Conference . 

Ian. t6 ..y.. 

l.^yton ...... 

Mayor. 

Jan. jg . 

*Birnungham .. 

H-’tmfercncc'. 

Ian. iQ . 

TUinslable . 

Mayor. 

Jan. 19 . 

I.e.vniingtun . 

Tk-piily-Mayor. 

tun. 90 . 

Tii’ on . 

Mayon 

Ian. 30 . 

UriKhlon . 

Mavoi. 

Tail, 30 . 

Paddinicton . 

Sii (J. F.irdcll M.P. 

Tan, 30 . 

Bcrmoi’dsev . 

Chairman the Vestry. 

Tan. S3 . 

Maidenhead . 

Mayor. 

Jan. 34 . 

St. Austell . 

l!hairinan of District Council. 

Tan. 34 . 

I.*verpoo1 . 

l,ord Mayor. 

Jan. 24 ..«*•« 

Kotberhithe . 

A. Pomeroy. 

Jan, 35 . 

rty mouth . 

TMrarombe . 

King’s Lynn . 

Mayor. 

.Tan. 35 . 

Tan. 3.S .. 

Mayor. 

Tan. 36 . 

Rochdale . 

*JVfayor. 

Tan. 36 . 

Country . i 

Mayor. 

Jan, 97 . 

*Streath.-im . 

“ A. Welby. • 

Tan. 37 . 

Hull. 

Mayor. 

Jaui. 37 . f 

Hacknev . 

'r. Hos^ood, J.P. 

Tan. 37 . 

Mansfield . 

Mayor. 

Ton. 37 . 

'' South Molton. 

Tan. 38 ..i... 

Hindhcad . 

Dr. Conan Dovle. 

Jan. 39 .-'...M 

^*Tj 3 eda .. 

Sir J. Kitson, Bart., M.P. 

.Tan. 30 . 

Colchester . 

Mayor. 

Jan. 30 .....I 

Blackburn . 

Deputy Mavor. 

jan. 30 ...... 

Swindon .. 

Chairman of District Council. 

tan. %t 

. WeatmTuiter . 

Rev. G. Miller. 

jan. 3t ...... 

Kewinston . 

('hairman of the Vestry. 

Jan. 3z . 

' Eveibam , . 

Mayor. 

3 t 

Ian. 3 » . 

Oateahead . 

Mayor. 

Lowestoft ^ . 

Mayor. 

Ian. 27 . 

Newbury , . 

The Recorder. 

Tan. 37 . 

Sunderland . 

Mayor, ^ 

1 ^ 30 . 3 ' 

Newcastle . 

Earl Giey. ' 

F«b. '7' 

Fetu t ■ ...... 

Fab., a - ...... 

Castle Carey . 

_Poole 

.Wll^en ' . 

Chu^^n of Distiict Council. 

Feb. 

Cardiff ; 

Mayor, 

Kah. a. ' '««•*.« 

'Wiifm .. 

Mayor. 


Newton Abbott,,... 
St. Martin’* Town 


Hall j-. 

l>*i4vcrp«ol - ’„.... 

Sir J. Pulatoo. 

0 e.b.a.^ 


IL—THE LITURGY OF THE CRUSADE. 
Thb Peace Crusade is in its essence a spiritual revival, 
a ^revival of’ the fundamental ethics whish lie at the 
basis not only of all religion, but of all human society. 
It has its own .liturgy with its lessons, its psalms, its 
texts, its gospel, its consecration service,' and its vows 
of obedience. The best way to give an idea of the spirit 
that lies at the back of this Holy War is to print as in 
the form of a liturgy. 

FOR ENCOURAGEMF.NT. % 

Wait on the laird : be of gcocL courage, and- he sbal) 
strengthen thine heart; wait, 1 say, on the laird.—I^lm 
xxvii. 14. 

•Awake, wliy sleepcsi Thou, O Ixird? Arise, cast us not off 
for e\ er. AN hereforc hidesl Thou Thy face, and forgettest our 
afHictiuii and our oppression? Kore.ur soul is bowed down to 
the dust : our belly clcavith unto the earth. Arise for our help, 
and redeem us for Thy mercies’ sake.—Psalm xliv. 23-26. 

The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: he uttered 
his voice, tile earth melted. ... He maketh wa^ to cease 
unto the end of the earth ; he breakoth the bow, and cniteth the 
spear in sunder : he bnrneth the chariot in the fire. Be still, ' 
jiiid know that I .am (iod ; I will be exalted among the heathen, 

1 will be exalted in the eailh. The l,otd of hosts is with us; the' 
God of Jacob is our refuge.- Psidm xlvi. 6, 9-11. 

A'ea, all kings shall fall down before him ; all nations shall 
serve him. hor he shall deliver the needy wlien hecrielh ; the 
poor also, and him that hath no heliier. - I’salAi Ixxii. 11, 12. 

rOR RKMEMlJRANCE. ' 

By kl.DVARD KtrUNO. 

God of our fathers, known of old » * , * 

I ord of (.ur far-flun,g battle liui— 

IJtMieath Whose awful Hand we hold 
1 >omini<m tiver palm and pita* - - 
T.ord God of Hosts. b« with us yet, 

1.(si we forget lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies— 

The captains and the kings depart— 

.Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart, 
l.ord Gorl »»f llosis, be with us yet, 

I.csl we forget—lest we forget! 

Far-called our navies melt away 

On dime and headland sinks the fire— 

1.0, all our pi.inp of yisterday 
Is one with Nineveh and-Tyre ! 

Jiulge of’the N.ilions, spare, us yet, 

1,1 .St we forget— lest we forget! 

If, drunk with sight of powtr, we loose 
Wild tonguus that liave not Thee in awe— 

Such hoasling as ihe fJentiles use 
()v less, r breeds withi.ut the Law— 
l,orti Go<l of H(,st.s, be with us yet, 

] ,1 si we forget lest we forget ! 

For healhen heart that puls her trust 
In reeking lube and iron shard 
All saliani tiu.st that builds on dasl. 

And gu.inling calls not Thee to guatd— 

For friiiitic boast and foolish word, 

Thy Mercy on Thj People, lx>rd 1 Amen. 

THE RI-..SCRIPT. 

They answered and ^aid unto him, Art thou ^Iso of Galilee ? 
Search and look : for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. - 
John vii. 52. • 

Then An.inias answered, l.ord, I have heard by manv of fins 
man (Saul of T.ir.sus), how much evil be hath done to thy sain;-, 
at Jerusalem. -And here he h«h authority from the chiel 
priests to bind all that call on thy name. But the I.ord s.iid 
unto him, Go thy way, fo^. he is a chosen wssel unto me, to 
bear my name before the Gentiles, aUd kings, and the children 
of Israel.—.Acts ix. I 3 ‘IS- 
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The Review of Reviews. 


Extract from the Rus.sian Rescript of August 24th, 
addressed by Count Mcmravieff to ail the Governments 
accredited to the Russian Court:— 

“ The imintenance of gen?ral peace and a possible reduction 
of the excessiv.: armaments which weigh upon .all nations 
presjnt themselves, in the existing condition of the whole world, 
as the ideal towards which the endeavours of all governments 
should be directed. 

“ The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas of His Majesty 
the Emperor, my augiui master, have been won over to this 
view. In the conviction that this lofty aim is in conformity 
sviih the most essential in'ferests and the legitimate views of all 
Powers, the Imperial Gov.'rnmi-nt thinks that the present 
moment would bs very favourable to seeking, by means of 
international discussion, the more efleclual means of ensuring 
to all peoples the bmefits of a real and durable peace, and, 
above all, of pulling an enil to the progressive development 
•of the pressnt armaments. 

“ To pul an end to these incessant armaments and to seek the 
means of warding off the calamities whicli arc threatening the 
whole world, such is the supreme duty which is to-day imposed 
•on all States. 

“ Filled with this idea, his Majesty has been pleas'd to order 
me to propose to all the Governments whose representatives .arc 
accredited to the Imperial Court the ra.'cting of a Conference 
which would have to occupy itsdf with this grave ]iroblem. 

“’rhis Cpuferetice would be, by the help of G'xl, a hapj)y 
presage for the century which is ab jul to open, ll would con¬ 
verge in one powerful focus the efforts of all Ih- Stales which 
arc sincerely .s;ek!n ' to make the great conception of universal 
pence triumph over the elements t)f trouble airl iliscord. 

« “ It would, at the sani ‘ time, cement their agrecm''nt by a 
■corporate coitkecration of tin* ininciples of equily'and right, on 
■which rest the security of Stales and the welfare o."" peoples.” 
NOW IS TIIK DAY OF .SALVATION. 

“ How shall we escape ifw.- neglect so gre.at a salvation ? ” 
Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide. 

In ths strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil 
side; 

Some great cause, fiod’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight. 

Parts the gnats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
right; 

And the choice goes by for ever ’twixt thtit darkness and that 
light. 

Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose parly thou shall 
stand. 

Ere the Doom from its worn sanda'- shakes the dust against 
our land ? 

* * * * • 

Tlicn to aide with Truth is noble, when we . larc her wretched 
crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame j^d profit, and ’tu prosperous to be 
just; 

Then it is the brave man ch.ooses, while th • coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject .spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

.\nd Uie multitude make virtue of tha faith they h.ad denied. 

For Hut; nity sweeps onward : where to-day the* martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver in his hands; 

For in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fagots 
bum, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return. 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn. 

LowW-L— Prestnt Crisis. 

THE RESPON.se op THE GOVERN^IKNT. 

When the Lord ^ turned again the captivity of i!ion, we 
were like them that dreamed. Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter and our tongue with singing. Then said they among 
the heathen, The Lord hath ^one great things for us whereof 
we are glad.—Psalm exxvi. i— 3. ^ 

Lord Salisbury, writing on October 24th, assiired the 
Russian Government of the cordial symimthy of Her 
Maje^’s Government with the objects and intentions of 


his Imperial Majesty. That this sympathy is not con¬ 
fined to the Government, but is equally shared by ptmular 
opinion in this country, has been strikingly manifested 
since the Emperor’s proposal has been made generally 
known by the very' numerous resolutions passed By public 
meetings and societies in the United Kingdom. There 
are, indeed, few nations, if any, which, both on grounds of 
feeling and interest, are more concerned in the main¬ 
tenance of general Peace than is Great Britain. 

The statements which constitute the grounds of the 
Emperor’s proposal are but too well justified. It is 
unfortunately true that while the desire for the main¬ 
tenance of Peace is generally professed, and while,, in fact, 
serious and successful efforts have on more than one 
recent occasion been made with that object by the 
tircat Powers, there has been a constant tendency on the 
part of almost every nation to incrcasg; its armed force, 
and to add to an already vast expenditure on the 
appliances of war. The perfection of the instruments 
tints brought into use, their extreme costliness, and 
the horrible carnage and destruction which wopld 
ensue from tlieir employment on a large scale, 
have acted no doubt as a serious deterrent from 
war. But the burdens imposed by this process on 
tlie populations affected must, if prolonged, produce a 
feeling c' unrest and discontent, menacing both to internal 
and external tranquillity. 

Her Majesty’s Government will gladly co-operate in 
the proposed effort to provide a remedy for this evil; and 
if, in any degree, it succeeds, they feel that the Sovereign 
to whose suggestion it is due will have richly earned the 
gratitude of the world at large. 

THE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

The following Appeal to the People has been drawn up 
and ordered to be issued by the General Committee of 
the International Crusade of Peace on December 23rd,• 
1898 :— 

“ We appeal to our felIow-citir.*ns, especially to*all those in 
positions of influence and authority, on a subject of the gravest 
importance to our national and social life. 

The Emperor of Russia, by inviting th-: Governments to a 
conference to arrest tho growth of armaments, gives the peoples ' 
an opjiortunity of*which it is their manifest duty to take prompt 
advantage. In the words of John Morley, ‘ Never W'as the 
moment more opportune.’ 

“ By the resolute and zealous co-operation of public opinion 
expressed with no uncertain sound through its recognised 
channels of the press, the pulpit, and the platform, and by the 
votes of representative bodies, me noble initiative of the Emperor 
will be crowned with success, 'and the Peace Conference will 
realise the fruitful results which it is designed to secure. 

“Wc would, therefore, earnestly recommend-that no time 
should be lost in miking the response of the nations manifest, 
audible, and universal by eveiy available constitutional means, 
especially by town and district meetings summoned by the 
mayors or chairmen on requisition of the householders for the 
purpose of passing resolutions(i) In support oC the objects of 
the Rescript; (2) To strengthen Her Majesty’s Ministers in their 
expressed intention of giving energetic and l^rty support to the 
proposals of the Emperor ; (3) To elect representatives to the 
national convention charged with the arrangement of the inler- 
national pilgrim!^ of peace. 

“ We, therefore, earnestly appeal toull our fellow-citizens, act¬ 
ing without party or sectarian bias, to co-operate os speedily as 
possible in the effort no^ being made, to secure such a vigorous 
and comprehensive expression of the will of the people as will 
assure to Her Majesty’s Governmtot the support of the nation in 
realising the earnest desire of the Tsar that * something practical 
sh^ be done.’" 

Signed on behalf of the General Committee by 

, The Bishot London. 
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THE LESSON FOR THE t>AY. * 

.The Emperor said, in substance, to Mr. Stead, in his 
conversation at Livadia :— 

1 look out on the world; I see our civilisation, and I do not 
find it good. I see the nations all engaged in seizing or tryiiH; 
to seize territory that is not yet occupied by any European 
Power. I look at the results. They do not seem to me to be 
good. For the native races, what does Imperial expansion 
mesn ! Too often opium, alcohol, all manner of foul diseases ; 
a great gulf between the governed and those who rule them ; 
cnislpng taxation for the natives, who h.ave to pay lor 
the blessings of ^his civilisation. And for the nations 
who seize, what does it mean ? "A continual increase of suspicion 
and jealopsy and ri\jalry, which kwls them to heap up and still 
to heap up even more and more flei ts and armies, in order that 
they may be able to take part in the scramble for the worhl, 
with this result—that Ihc^Jirmy and the navy swallow up ever 
more and more millions that should be used for the welfare 01 
the people. On tin? top, a few very rich and comfortal)le; 
down below, a great mass of poor people whose condition is 
not very good. Between the few on the top who are well off 
and the cver-increasiiig multiludis of those who arc below there 
is a great gulf fixed. Brooding discontent ripens into socialism, 
and afterwards develops into all kinds of anarchism. No,” he 
s.aid, “I do not find it good.” 

And why do we do it? Why do we do it? We have at 
the present moment arrived at this pitch. We have put all our 
able-bodie<i marihood into the army in such numbers that we 
cannot mobilize the whole of our troop in any European 
country without dislocating the whole fabric of society. War is 
becoming so expensive tlmt no State can stand the strain of a 
protract^ war without having to look bankruptcy in the face. 
We are perfecting our modern wtxipims of destruction to such an 
extent that the mortality among the officers will be so great 
that wiien the Wiir is ovit the pillars of the .Stale will have 
perished. 

Hence, as modirn war uitails, first, the disorganisation of the 
whole fabric of civil society, sccoiully, the bankruptcy of tht 
treasury, and thirdly, the killing out of the leailing and direct¬ 
ing cliicfs of society, he could sec nothing before us as the 
result even of a victorious war beyoml a terrible heritage ol 
revolutionary anarchy. 

THE ONE HOPE OF t,ORU .SALISBURY. 

Speaking at the Mansion House on November 9lh, 
1897, the Marquis of Salisbury, after referring to the 
ever-increasing competition of the nationi in armaments, 
said :— 

The one hope that we have to prevent this competition from 
ending in a terrible effort of mutual destruction—which will be 

l.rtal to Christian civilisation - -the one hope that we have is that 
the Powers may gradually be brought together to act together 
in a friendly spirit on all subjects *of difference that may arise, 
until at last they shall be welded together in some International 
(Constitution which shall give to the world, as the result of their 
great strength, a long spell of unfettered commerce, prosperous 
trade, and continued peace. 

THE APPEAL "10 THE INDIVinUAL. 

What is the demand which is addressed to the nations ? 
It is, in brief, |his: that for the next three months we should 
work for peace with the same energy, the same desperate 
earnestness, that an army displays in war. The appeal 
that was made at St. James’s Hall on the declaration of 
the Crusade was at leasft explicit:— 

I shall ask you each and all to make a solemn vow unto the 
I^rd and to your frllow-mcn that from this day until the end of 
March you will enlist as soldiers in this Campaign of Peace, the 
Holy War against war, in the same spjrit and with the same 
earnestn^ that you would aid in defending your country against 
an invading foe. I shall ask you to give Crusade of Peace 
inrecedrace in your thoughts, in your words, in your actions, 
ever all other TOlitical, social, or religious questions, over your 


business and over your pleasures, for it is a matter of life and 
death, of salvation or damnation to the nations. 1 want your 
lime, I want your energies, I want your money, I want your life 
—for three months. That, and nothing else thfcn that, is what 
1 am asking. 

THE BADGE OF THE. CRUSADE. 

The four-pointed star with the cros^ in the centre 
of the circle, like the Star of Dawn, recalls Carlyle’s 
verse : - 

Behold, has been dawning another blue day, 

< )h, say wilt thou let it slip hceilh ss away ? 

(tut of eternity this ivw day is barn, 

, Into eternity at uigbl’will return. 

He that laketh not his cross and followeth after Me is not 
worthy of Me. .M.allhew x. j8. 

THE BENEDICTION OF THE POPE. 

Cardinal Ranipolla, the Secretary of State of the 
Holy See, writes thus to the promoters of the Crusade : - 

The Cnisatle in favour of Peace which you are carrying on it, 
ertainly worthy of all praise, for the conservation of Peace 
is the highest aim to which humanity can aspire. 

There can therefore be no doubt that the H oly See, in accord¬ 
ance with its ancient traditions, has no belter wish than to see 
all nations fraternally united by the bonds of Peace, and to sec 
the dominion of justice re-established over international rela¬ 
tions. 

Towards this aim the Holy Sec will effectively co-operate with 
y..'U. Meanwhile, every ni.an of honest mind aiul every true* 
lover of progress cannot but formulate the ardent wish that our 
century, which has bei-n so prolific in the mullipljcation ami 
improvement of weapons of war,«sh< uld at its c’mse b(^jueath 
some noble memorial of itself which may earn for it the gralitudi- 
of humanity, by discovering a method by which, in the inevit¬ 
able conflicts of nations, the voice of reason may make ilsell 
most easily heard. 

THE BLES.SIX(: OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 

“May the whole Church in Christ unite in pr.ayer that Cod 
will crown the <.fVorl with success : jirayer moves the Hand which 
moves the worhl.” 

THE WORD OF JOHN MORI.F.V. 

It is lime that something should be done to strengthen their 
hands in resolute and zealous co-operation with other rulers ami 
statesmen in the ever-bksscd cause of peace. Never was the 
moment more opportune for rousing the judgment and feelings 
of civilised men against these competitive ami ever-swelling 
armaments which load the taxpayer, dislocate industry, waste 
capital, and in continental Europe scourge the family 
and the home. Economic policy commends reduction, tor 
militarism impoverishes States. .Social order commends it, for 
militarism, in swallowing up resourcts that ought to go to 
the elevation and contentment of the people, engenders the 
whole dark progeny of continental .\narcliisni. Humanity 
commends it. 

These things arc well known to all the rulers and nations of 
the world. They stand numbed. What is wanted is will to act 
upon the Know ledge, anil .state.s,iiaiiship to find a better way. 1 
exjiect that your inecliiig will cfieclively s.ir the minds and 
hearts of multitudes of our countrymen in this lo.'Ucst of all 
huma ' causes. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

T Volunteer foi»Three Moutlis’ Service in the cause of Peace., 
and undertake, to 

1. Contribute is. to the Crusade Fund. 

2. Recruit two additional Volunteers. 

3. Obtain Signatures to the International Memorial. 

4. Attend (leneral Musters of Volunteers in the District. 

5. (Optional) To wear the Badge of the Crusade. 

Signature.;. 

Address . 
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ON THE PEACE CRUSADE. 

Ode to the Tsar. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for Janui^, EUza^th Stuart 
Phelps breaks forth i&to a “Salutation to Nicholas 11 ., 
1898.* She begins :— 

Salute the soul that dares, though royal born, 

Become knight errant of the hope forlorn ; 

' '^Disdain the sneer that cuHs the curving lip, ^ 

Aitest a world’s doubt by the sceptre tip. . . . 

AU souls highborn salute the soul that dares. . . 

Then the poet summons up the •Bast array of the 
slaughtered, the fell crop of ^eath on me battleneld, and 
the yet vaster array of widows and orphans. These present 
their suit: “ Man’s is the crime ; we arraign him. God’s 
is the bar; we wait.” The ode closes with these lines 

Compassionate of soul! Fused from -an iron race, 

Elect pf heaven and thine own heart, sustain the case. 

Peace,' conquering, warred with war within thy regal veins; 

The bounding artery of mercy stroi^ remains. 

Be blest 1 For grateful tears of living and of dead 

Shall melt and mist into a rainbow round thy head.’l 
‘ Cro'wa bf the Komanofis on coldl-r brow's has shone ; 

But tMs, of aill thy House, thou proudly wcar’st alone. 

Professor Lawrence’s View, 

Mf. TNJ. Lawrence, J'rofessor of International Law' 
tn" Downing College, Cambridge, contributes a very 
thoughtful study of the Tsar’s Rescript to the Inter¬ 
national JonrncU of Ethics for January. 11 c urges 
that— • 

those who, like the author, avowedly approach the subject from 
a Christian point of view, may be content to say that the over¬ 
grown armaments of modern Europe are in themselves a nega¬ 
tion of Chdstiaii principles, and any proposal to abate them or 
prevent their’ forther increase should receive the whole-hearted 
support of Christian people. 

He argues that the ethical value of the Tsar’s proposals 
must be ranked very high ;— 

If they can be carried out they will relieve civilised humanity 
of some portion of a burden which Is rapidly becoming too 
heavy for its strength. They make for peace, and th<*y tend to 
abate ‘that spirit m militarism which is dangerous to morality 
and liberty. And all these things will .1/e done without dislo¬ 
cating industry, weakening patriotism, or destroying the robustcr 
virtues.. 'It follows, therefore, that diey arc to be welcomed as 
far as they are ptaWiCwle. 

HOW 01^ AGE PENSIONS MIGHT BE ESTABLISHED. 

Discussing /difficulties involved, the writer points 

out '■ ' ^ 

Thuu^ total on’T^tial disarmament is scarcely within the 
tjoimds of ix«dbil4yt «i agreement to proceed no further with 
the mad competition of. warlike preparations, which is ruining 
the nations without increasing their security or i«riously altering 
their relative, portions, stands (m ■a Sfery different footing. 
There -would be no need to solv^ a host of knotty problems 
before it could be made; and, when it wiiA<ina4e, some machinery 
for securing that it was honesty kept ougfo sot to be beyond the 
wit of man to ^^evise. It has SimgeStAl that the relieC 
., ^n^ by sveh a pact would be small; ^t the facts of recmit 
history s^w that the reverse is nearer the truth- In the finanrial 
" iyear 1893-94. Great Britain spent more than ffifrty-thrw nnlhon 
pounds on her army and na-vy. In the ftnutdid 
^ Barffimsent has voted close upon for^-tfaiifoiiailn^.' ^Tne 
ffifletence of tenj^ions between tte two wans wdnU-bllve been 
aMficfoattbcMsffiishasysteraofola-tgepi^otis. ’ ’ ' 
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HOW TO KEEP THE COMPACT IN FORCE. 

■ But probably the molt important passage in the article 
is in answer to the objection that for the carrying out of 
the ^reement to check increase of armaments, though 
it might be made, there could be no security given 

The olriection is a real one. A dishonest Government 'might 
be able for a time to conceal forbidden preparations, especially 
in countries where there were no Parliaments and no real 
freedom of the press. But might not such dangers be averted 
by the establishment of a commission .with power to visit all 
establishments and obtain the truth by personal inquiry ? Such 
.1 commission .should be composed 'of representatives of small 
and neutralised Powers which could not J)e suspected of designs 
to e-ter the race for empire. It should have an office in 
.Swij/erlaiul, and should be charged with die duty of issuing 
an annual report certifying that the agreement to abstain 
from further armaments had been loyally kept. Any State 
which deemed that a neighbour was guilty of some infrac¬ 
tion of the bond should have the right of presenting a com¬ 
plaint to the commission. The commissioners would then 
inquire, aiid report their finding to all Uie Powers. Should -< 
they deckle, either on their own initiative or on compkiint fre.m 
an aggrieved Government, that a breach of the agreement had 
been committed, the peccant State should be called uiion to 
reduce its forces to the stqiulated level. In the event of a 
refusal, other .States should be authorised to compel subipission. 
Self-interest would probably cause a considerable number of 
them to take action, and the desired result would generally be 
obtained by .a mere show of overwhelming force. In other 
cases the struggle would be short and decisive. 

The writer insists in conclusion :— 

The success or failure of ih Tsar’s scheme depends upon the 
amount of enlightened sentiment that can be rallied in its 
support. Without being unduly despondent on the one hand 
or foolishly sanguine on the other, we may wish tlic young 
ruler of Russia “ God-speed ” in his difficult imdettaking. 

Blackwood. 

The “ Looker-on ” in Blackwood discusses the Russian 
peace proposals in the spirit of “ superior chaff” which 
«ie National makes fun of. He insists.” that after inquiry, 
as before, the motives of the Tsar’s proposal may be 
suspected with priqiriety,” and goes on to susilect them 
accordingly. But the writer does not content himself 
with mere negative criticism. He has a positive sugge.s- 
tion to make :— 

Yet the Tsar might do more for peace than any potentate on 
earth, could he turn his mind in another direction. He might 
make a . new map of his enormous dominions, including 
Manchuria, itself large enough, fertile enough, rich and populous 
enough, to form a little kingdom. And, map in hand, he might 
proclaim that, in return for apled|B of non-interference; with any 
jimt of his possesrions, or wim thalr government ih miy shape, 
he would bind himself ih similar engagements to^ the. world—- 
seeking, no extension of territory or dominion twenty years. 
Nothing that he- cap invent would dr half as iii 4 & fdtf p^e us 
that, if truly, meant. We know of two grearhnd powerful 
communitiei, at the least, who would listen glrmly to such anoffer; 
while as for Russia herself, it is certain that pU the resources and 
enermbi of her Government, folfy employed for twenty years, 
CQup%Qt over-impnrreher v^ estate. But-We need not look' 
for such a Russian peace profweol as font. . ' 1 

' The National., 

The editdir of the NaMonat R^itw rematks dn his 
elmmique . 

Amod aU this taimoU of iAtemsti^nal jifoloudes, iriralries, 
asgRies, and complications, the voice of the peepemato sounds 

• ■ ' • f 
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odrtly. The Tsar's proi^osal for a Confeieawe to considsr the 
limitation and rodMCtion, of armaments continues to be thc^, 
subject of die wildest eulogy, and not much more sober ridicule. 
Mr. Stead, and bis “crusaders” are pervading the country, 
vulgarising' tire movement bjr absurd perversions and hysterical, 
exaggeratmns. In their excitement some,of the “crusaders” 
talk,-as if to “strengthen 'the hands” of the Tsar, by 
uttering eloquent latitudes on English platforms, were likely 
to bamsh war from the earth for ever; and a.s if the T.sar 
hims«lf, instead of being a jsensibk young ruler, anxious *t once 
to do an excellent Stroke of business for his own Empire, and, 
perhaps, something for the world at .large, were a crowned 
saint and hero. . . « 

As against the Crusaders, som.; of the astute sceptics of the 
daily PresiSi continue rfo repeat, every few flays, that the I'eace 
^ Rescript was only the result of a deep-laid plan to get Russia 
out ot a difficulty, and, perhaps,' to get England into one. 
Whatever truth there may be in this view of the maRer, or at 
gny rate in one part of it, there is no occasion to keep reiterating 
it, ns though thee weif nothing else in the Tsar’s proposals. . . 
Yet, though the Tsar may have got on the wrong tines in his 
details, the underlying idea is by no means absurd or even 
impracticable. ... Universal p:?aee will be as far off ns ever, 
after the Tsar’s Conference, .and uuivi-rsal disarmament no n<-‘arer. 
Hut a serious consideration of (lie possibility of revising the rules 
and conditions of warfare is really called for, and there is no 
reason why thk discussion of this subject should not produce 
si'me practical and very bemficial results. 

A Crusadf, Mokk Nekdei). 

The Magasme thinks that from the 

])oint of view— 

of Great Hritain’s true interests, surely the suppression of 
such serious national calamities as the late strikes in the 
Engineering and Coal trades are far more worthy of a crusade 
than the Utopian dream fif ])eace enforced by general agree¬ 
ment, which will never be rciilistsl so long as human nature is 
human nature. Though they <U) honour to the he.nrt and miinl 
of their august author, the “ 1 )isann:uneiit ” ])ro))osals will not 
d» away with the truth of the oUl Roman adage. Si rh parent^ 
para beitum. 

, Wak De.siraki,e. 

Mr. Edward Malkwick, in the Nnc Century Reuiew, 
argues to show tha^ the abolition of war is not only im¬ 
possible, but it is not desirable. War must be regarded 
as part of those vast operations which Natyrc ceaselessly 
carries on in the developing and shaping of the universe. 
Her great purptise is the fostering of strength, not 
physical strength alone, but the combination of moral, 
intellectual, and physical strength. Nations, to live, must 
work ; to prosper, must trade ; to keep their prosperity, 
must be able and willing to 'fight. Strife must mark tjie 
development of the future as of the past. 

“War the Supreme Test of Vai.ue.’’ 

Mr. H. F* Wyatt follows in the same strain in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, He sets up “ War as the Supreme Test 
of National Value.” War, he declares, is simply a phase 
in that tremendous and ceaseless process of competition 
which prevails alike on sea and land 
_ Unless the vigorous nation or race can continue, as throughout 
history, to expand and grow stronger at the expense of the 
decaying nation ot race, the fundamental condition of human 
. advance will not be .falfilled#\and a state of stagnancy, ending in 
1 social death, will be substituted for a state of progress. 

Tlw only means, revealed to us by past experience, whereby 
the vi||prous people luts 'supplanted the weaker, has been war, 
"Wdiich change and movement must have ceased. 

Chani^. and movement, the growth of those who use their 
oppoituiitfiea.'St the expense of those who abuse them, are as 
'Cs^^l now and in succeedii^ times as in the past. 

It is/oir the odyocates of muversal peac^ to snow whether by 
- ■ 
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any and what mathod decaying naiion-s and states can be 
persuaded to abandon their territories, pdksesaotis, and privi¬ 
leges, without fighting for them. ji 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wyatt admits that there are potent 
agencies at work which make for an “ ultimate and far- 
off unity ” amongst men, when mankind will have been 
welded into one homogeneous whole,'and the causes of 
conflict will have been removed. “ But for u^” he says, 
“ the striving dwellers in a vigorou#:and moving present, 
such speculations • can have after all but an aoMlemic 
interest.'’ . ■ . 

Sir Henry Howorth. 

• But the cream of all the criticisms on the Peace 
'Cmsude is to be found in Sir Henry Howolth’s “ Plain 
VVords about the 'I'sar’s New Gospel of Peace ” in the 
Nineteenth c entury. He declares that the new agitation 
suggests an opcra.bouffe on a grand scale, and he speaks 
of It as a pantomime. After referring to “hysterical 
people and by.sterical movements,” to “ effeminate agita¬ 
tions,” to “gush and sentiment,” he goes on ;— 

We.are at this nioiiieiit threatened with .a new epidemic of 
this kind in which the man-woman or the wt man-man is very 
iiiueh to the front, and which is being genetalled by certain 
well-known masters in the art of advertising pretentious forms of 
sham philanlliropy, while their du^K-s coniSst in the main of 
estimable and amiable |■)eoJ)le who spend most of their lives in 
praying not for their own sins but for tlic sins of other people, and 
in weeping over a world so much worse in every way than that 
in which they themselves live. It is, perhaps, well that some 
cold water from somewhere .should be poured upon this new 
form of sentimental absurdity befor^the tcmix-raturegUs too hot 
for control. It will at least ssive us from ridicule at Uie hands 
of our neighbours presently, 'i’he occasion of the ne^ campaign 
or paiUoniime, whichever is thought the most appropriate term, 
is tlie recent invitation by the Russian Emperor to a general 
rubbing of nos's and exchange of fine sentiments on the .subject 
of peace and goodwill among men. 

He giants that wcliavc to do with a genuine, if crude, 
impulse of a \ oung and generous sovereign; but autociat 
though he be, he has less initiative of government than 
I’rcsidcnt McKinley. In Russia the bureaucracy rules, 
and its wishes and intentions the Tsar has entirely 
misinterpreted. The writer then passes in review the 
various augmentations and improvements of armaments 
now going foivvard in Russia, Germany, Austria, France, 
and the United States, and declares :— 

Evi'rywhere, therefore, there is a movement in the direction 
of increased nimamcnts .at the veiy time when evcrylwdy is 
belauding the Tsar’s Rcscrijit and rei>lying in .sympatlictic 
terms to his invitation. . . . As a witty Irish jucige said tome 
a few days ago, “ It is vciy much like a perfervid teetotol 
ehninnau addressing a dinner of the T,cogue, while the 
waiters are eng.iged in filling every man’s glass up willi 
whisky.” 

It will thus be seen that the main part of Sir Henry’s 
article is a triumphant deinonstr.'ition that because* the 
night is at its darkest, the morning will never come. He 
goes OP to rehearse the more palpably obvious difficulties 
which attend the realisation of the Tsar’s ideals. He 
concludes by saying 

The trouble is that all this bastard enthusiasm among a very 
limited and very largely senseless class in this country may be 
mistaken by NichoJiis the Third.(w), as a similar movement was 
mistaken by Nicholas the First, tor the voice of the English 

people and of rcspoiudble^ English statesmen.The only 

thing to guard against is that august .foreigners ^ould not 
mistake our real puriwse because we have so many Ingenuous 
people amoi^ us. ‘/*//« apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vutgi 
opinio,' said a wiser man than most of us. 
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SCBEtlES OF LIBERAt BEC6NSTSD6TI0N. 

(i) Drop HOMti Rule. 

ThE Fortnightly, which created so great a sensation 
in January 6y dubbing Lord Rosebery “the Disraeli of 
Liberalisnj,” follows it up with a paper—also unsigned— 
'in the February number entitled “ Educating the Liberals: 
Lord Rosebe^ and Home Rule.” The two papers are 
linked by the remark : “ The Educator of his Party has’ 
not only educated itfforward to a degree of idealism in 
Imp^ai questions ; he has educated* it back towards a 
sober realism upon the Irish question.” The principal 
contention of the writer this month is thus oracularly 
stated ■ 

Liberalism may remain, more or less, a party of Home 
Rulers. It*'cannot remain a Home Rule party. That is their 
formula, and its adoption is the principal condition of Liberal 
/econstruction under Lord Rosebery. 

As most distinctive of Lord Rosebery’s policy the 
writer quotes his utterances on the necessity of converting 
the “ predominant partner,” and the possibility of settling 
Home Rule by an agreement between both parties. 

“no mandate for it.” 

The situation is diagnosed in the following determined 
sentences :— 

The liberal Pasty merely needs to recover the use of its con¬ 
victions and the tree direction of its force. Sisyphus must 
escape from his fate before he can turn his energies to any useJul 
employment. What the Liberal Party requires is not a man. 
The best available is already marked out. It is not even a 
majority. That was useless before, and, by itself, would be 
usai^ agmn. It is a mandate. But there is no mandate for 
Home RuK. There nevei” can be and tht re never will be a 
party mandate for Hume Rule. Hune Rule will only be 
possible if events shall again conspire at some indefinitely future 
perioddo create a situation which must he dealt with by general 
consent. Nothing more can be done for Home Rule by party 
effort, and it only remains for the Liberal Party to decline 
responsibility for the impossible. That these are the secret, 
where they are not the avowed, sentiments of the libiural mind ‘ 
there am be no doubt. _ It is not merely his particlpatiou in 
these ideas, but bis anticipation of them which makes Lord 
Rosebery the necessary Liberal leader. Jxird Rosebery is the 
only Liberal leader whose record has bean sulliciently consistent 
and moderate, and whose present pasitiun is sufficiently 
authoritative and free, to enable him to lead his party out of the 
house of bondage and into the living iir of living issues. lAird 
Rosebery represents not alone the only practicable foreign 
policy, but the only practicable Irish policy of the Liberal Party. 
“not a principle of LI'jERAI.ISM.” 

Lord Rosebery, the writer argues, “ permanently repre¬ 
sents Mr.. Glaastouie’s original, more disengaged and 
more sagacious purposes.” But, instead of allowing 
Home Rule to' drift towards a settlement by consent, 
Mr. GiMstone took the premature plunge in order to 
pre*. ent'%r. Parnell holding the balance of power in the 
House of Commons. Says the writer 
Home l^ule was not a principle of Liberalism —it was an 
interruption of Liberalism. It had no more to do with 
Liberalism, as Liberalism, than had vaccination. The identifi¬ 
cation of Liberalism as a parly syUtm with Home Rule has 
not been of (^vantage. It bas'left Home Rule a considerably 
more remote issue than it was after the Qeneroi Election of 
1885; and it has revived the House of Lords. 

“jhe^eferee of the party‘System.” 

The wnter, whoever he is, has not mwely the power of 
putting his case most forcibly, but of giving nicknames 
wliich will stick ;— 

Mr. Gladstone had a moinent of detachment. Lo«d Rosebery 
tu moK than any other figure in public life possesses the ve^ 
/.fscnhy of detachment. Chronic detachment migM 1 « defined 
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as hk political complaint. The Public Orator of the Empire is 
the referee of ih^ Parly system. His famous sp.'ech upon the 
second ‘reding of the last Home Rule Bill was the speech of a 
referee giving his reasons plcud. ... It is difficult to read I.ord 
Rosebery’s speeches without coming to the conclusion that the 
ex-Premier,' who has a remarkable quality of silent obdura,cy 
under all his apparent amenability to pressure, has never ceased 
to regret that the Liberal Party took up Hniie Rule precipi¬ 
tately and single-handed. . . . This is not to say that Lord 
Rosebery is not a 'sincere Home Ruler. On the contrarj', he 
shared the opinions of the Liberals as gcmiincly ns he lias shared 
the feelings of the Unionists. 

The whole bent of Lord Ro.sebery^ wislics, the writer 
avers, bas “ always been to arrive at a common denomi¬ 
nator with the Unionist Party upon tfie Irish question.’’ ^ 
dlssolve the i.iueral-nationallst alliance ! 

The writer presses, therefore, for a dissolution of the 
alliance between Liberals and Irish,Nationalists ;— 

The obvious solution is the anticipation of an abusive and 
scandah.iis rupture by a quiet and timely agreement to ]>urt. 
What has made many Liberals shrink from this sequel is 
the habitual thought ol offensive repudiation on one side and 
furious recrimination on the other. There need be nothing of 
the kind. If the T.iberal-Nationalist alliance can be shown to 
be hopelessly imixitoit for its purpose, and ^ confusing and 
demoralising influence on every party in the State, there is no 
reuse, why both partners to the connection should not be 
equally willing to look for their mutual relief and advantage in 
a separation by consent. 

1899 is not as 1886 : 

Home Rule was forced forward in i886, politics were con¬ 
vulsed and the Liberal I'arty shattered upon the plea of urgency. 
Ireland had been in a stale of civil war ; the House of Commons 
was disorganised and demoralised ; the Ccnstilntion seemeil 
bre.ught to a deadlock. In all these things the dcsiicralc 
emergency has wholly disappeared. Heme Rule is no longiv 
urgent. Home Rule can wait. Hi me Rule must wail. 

IF I MONISM FAILS. 

With the substantial settlement of the land question, with tlie, 
establishment of a system of local governmcul^as complete as 
that in Great Britain, the ascendency, social and political alike, 
of the English garrison in Ireland has been destroyed, and Irish¬ 
men enjoy fer the first time a practical 'eciuality of citiisenshlp 
with the inhabitants of ivcry other portion of the realm. If, 
despite these tilings, the Iri.sh question should ever again thrust 
itself upon Parliament in anything like the old form of obsession, 
the Unionist policy would be exhausted : some fenn of Home 
Rule would appear as the only alternative; and some form of 
Home Rule would be adopted. But that consummation must 
be develoiied, if at all, from Ireland itself. The eflbrts of the 
l.iberal Parly can do nothing towards it. 

THF. INTERLST OF THE IRISH PARTY. 

The statisman-like objective of the Irish Members cannot ber 
the futile farce of compelling the introduction of Home Rule 
Bills which cannot pass, and are but valuable fqdder for the 
Unionist Party and the 11 c use of l.ords. It is to the interest of the 
Iri^ Members to re-create the parliamentary siluation which 
forced Home Rule to the front, by re-establishing the English 
parties in a condition of equilibrium; to release the Liberal 
Party from the obligation to pad round the mill horse track in 
order that the st'ones may grind wind ; and to leave 'Liberalism 
to take a purely liberal course until it regoms its hold upon the 
predominant partner. The aim 'of the Irish Parly must be to 
leave the Englirii Parties for a period to get to work upon their 
own business; to back the weaker, and tq pky the waiting 
game. Their necessity is a rigid distinction between ends and 
tacQcs. 9 * 

THE POLICY FOR THE LIBERALS. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter;— ‘ 

The policy of Ixird Rosebery, and of Liberalism resuming the 
natural current of its life, must be to abandon the nnutterably 
fiitile attempt to achieve Home Rule by pa.p.j effort, and to 
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postpons jprther sUips until the muineiitt whenever t^at may 1^, 
of such a development of events as in showing that (here is still 
an Irish question to aettle, would effect at last a^ettlement by 
consent 7 . . . Lord Rosebery does not see why even Home 
Rule&Ottld not becompromiW upon the model-of the Coal 
StUke Conference; and if the referee of democracy cherishes any 
most secret ambitioni it is perhaps that he may one day preside 
over a meeting of parties for the final Irish settlement by 
consent. 

The writer does not try to explain how Lord Rosebep' 
is t& be at once the leader of one of the two parties in 
the State and Art-eferee between them. To be captain 
' of a competing team and at the same time umpire is a 
combination scarcely possible in sport: is it possible in 
• politics? 

- (a) Drop Local Ve'po. 

Mr. Frederick Dolman writes in the Fortnightly o^i 
“The Ljberal Partjfand Local Veto.” He accepts the 
conclusion that Local Veto was the chief cause of the 
Liberal rout at the polls. 

REJECTED BY THE PEOPLIC. 

The measure having been thus rejected by the electors 
for whose benefit it was intended, and by whom it would, 
if passed, have had to be put in force, “ there can be,” 
the writer argues, “ no question about a breach of faith 
or the betrayal of h cause if the Liberal Party decides to 
abandon its advocacy of the Local Veto as a» article of 
the Party creed. It will still be true to the cause of 
licensing reform, having recognised, however, that local 
prohibition is impracticable because of the hostility of 
the people themselves.” Mr. Dolman reviews the historj- 
of the question, to show that Liberal opinion had developed 
in the direction not of local veto, but of local option and 
local control, until Sir William Harcourt wa-i copvcrtcd 
to the principle of the long discarded I’ermissivc Bill. 
The time has come, in Mr. Dolman’s judgment, to resume 
the interrupted evolution. 

TRIED ^ND DISCREDITED IN THE COlXlNlKS. 

His second argument is that “the recent working of 
local veto laws in British communities only confirms the 
disbelief many of us have always felt in the practical 
value of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill.” The Canadian 
Temperance Act passed in 1876, “whicli gives a local 
veto by a bare majority, and, therefore, is the easier to 
enforce, is to-day, after-twenty years of agitation, practi¬ 
cally a dead letter in four provinces—and those the most 
populolis—out of the seven that constitute the Dominion. 
Altogether, it was in force in 1894 in only twenty-nine 
places, and this number did not include any town of 
15,000 inhabitants.” In New Zealand, too, a Local Veto 
Bill was passed, enabling the veto to be carried by a 
three-fifths majority of the votes recorded :— * 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act, a poll has been 
twice taken all over the Colony. At the first poll, in March, 
1894, the veto was carri^ in only one district out of sixty-six; 
on the second occasion, in December, 1896, after less than three 
years experience of prohibition, even this one district failed to 
confirm its decision. At the last poll in only four districts 
wuld even a bare majority be obtained for the veto, although in 
New Zealand—it is to be renumbered—nearly half the voters 
... In fact, the msaserc to which all good Liberals 
in England are asked to swear allegiance is one which, as a 
r^edy for the social evil that alone can juslify it, is already 
discredKd in the eyes of Canadian and New Zealand Ltb^^ls. 

“REFORM, NOT SUPPRESSION.” 

Mr. Dolman is fiir from wishing to drop the Temperance 
question 

8 ome definite proposab will, after due consideration by the 
party as a whole, Shave to take the place of Local Veto. A 


plan for the'n’/t>rm, not lHc^su/j»rcfsion gf-.UutUceaUt^ system, 
which should aim at the reduction of Uie'nuii]yher of public- 
houses everywhere, not their abolition in Sjew ateormal places, 
might without much difficulty be formulated in ?accordance with 
the principles that, as I have shown, actuated the Liberal 
until very recent years. Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., spoke with** 
truth, I think, when he said ; “ I think the only successful way 
towMrds licensing reform will be to lay down at the outset a- 
few broad principles on which men who are in earnest in all 
quarters of ilie House are agreed.” . * 

Sundry Views. 

Mr. C. A. Healy, in the tVino Century Review, reports 
the opinions of Sir Edward Russell, the Rev. C. F. Aked, 
and Mr. John Edwards, Sir Edward Russell considers 
Lord Rosebery the best possible leader, and maintains 
that his foreign policy has regained for him all ihe 
support he lost. He would put revision of general taxa¬ 
tion, improvement in the Registration Laws, a Church 
Discipline Bill, and Home Rule in the front rank of the 
Liberal programme. Mr. Aked thinks that the greater 
number of Nonconformists distrust Lord Rosebery, and 
feels that the next ten years have no hope for us, so far 
as the Liberal Party is concerned. Mr. Edwards, as a. 
.Soci.'ilist, declares that the work of the Liberal Party is 
ended, and that Liberalism is a dying force. The Socialist 
Party is small, but growing. 

“ J. C. H.,” in the same magazine, argues that the land 
laws and the incidence of taxation are the two questions 
that must claim the attention of Liberals. 


The “Review of Reviews” Idea in Philosophy. 

Professor I). G. Ritchie contributes to Afinei for 
January a suggestive and readable paper on “ Philosophy, 
the Study of Philosophfcrs.” It is a development of 
Hegel’s valuation of the histoiy of philosophy as an 
integral part of philosophy itself. It closes with a plea 
for the application to thi study of philosophy of what 
may be called the Review of Reviews principle 

There is a sentence of Hegel’s which even hiS most adverse 
critics may approve. “There are periods,” he says, “with 
regard to which it is to be wished that others had read the 
works of the philosophers and provided us with extracts.” 
It is a suggestion that may be applied even to large parts of 
Hegel’s own works and to most of what was produced by his 
contemixiraries. Co-operation can certainly in this way be 
applied in pliiloso]}hy, so far ns it means a study of philosophers. 
.V.nd this is a matter in which, if I may say so, I think a society 
such as this and the philosophical journals which arc a compara¬ 
tively new feature in the English-speaking world may do great 
service to all students of philosojihy. Whoever has made a 
minute study of any particular philosopher or of any particular 
philosophical book would put his results in such a shape as to 
save others from the drudgery he has himself gone through, and 
in such a shape as to form a trustworthy source of information 
for others. It is one of the saddest things to see laborious 
research largely wasted through ibc results not b^g pul in a 
convenient and accessible form. 


“ Famous Bachtlors ” is the seductive subject which 
Mrs. Sarah Tooley,of exhaustless ingenuity, brings before 
the fair readei-s of the February Woman at Home. She 
passes in array Lord Kitchener, Mr. Cecil Rhodes—^both 
“ pronounced misogynists ” -- th6 Pope, Dr. Welldon, 
Canon Duckworth, Canon Ainger, Dr. Horton—^whose 
recent panegyric on marria^ su^ests inquiries to the 
mind of the writer—Lord Jaiaes, Mr. Arthur iBalfoiir, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Anthony Hope, 
and Dr. Jameson. 
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THE ALLEGED ATBOCITIES IN THE SOUDAN. 

^General Gatacre’s Reply. 

A VERY temperaHi,reply against Mr. Bennett’s charges 
is contributed by Amjor-General Sir W. Gatacre to the 
.Contemporary Revim, under the title, “ After the Atbara 
and Os^urmatL” /Other officers having disproved these 
al]egation6..^ilgakm the Soudanese-Egyptian portion of 
the army, he feels it imperative to clear the British 
division itsdf. He emphatically denies having ever 
received or issued orders for the destruction of the 
wounded. He does acknowledge that orders were issued 
suggesting that precautions should be taken against 
treachery when moving against wounded Dervishes. He 
declares that it was well known that Lord Kitchener was 
amdous to increase his fighting strength by taking into 
the ranks of the Egyptian army all able-bodied men who 
fell into his hands. 

AFTER ATBARA. 

He states that after the battle of Atbara, he crossed 
the battle-field, and had the slaughter hinted at by Mr. 
Bennett been going on, he must have seen it. He 
reports that some ten or fifteen days after Atbara, 
hearing of wounded Dervishes in the bush, he sent 
a party of friendlies to bring them in for treatment, 
and adds the interest taken in these wounded prisoners by 
the men’in the British camp was remarkable, and there 
was much good feeling displayed in small gifts of food 
and tobacco. 

# ** AFTEI^ OMnURMAN. 

On the field of Omdurman, he saw nothing of the kind 
alleged f had it taken place, the barbarity would have 
been reported to him :— 

Undoubtedly if wounded Dervishes treacherously shot at our 
men, or endeavoured to use their spears, a British soldier would 
be excused for shooting at his disabled enemy ; in principle it 
would be wrong, but in practice it becomes a necessity. 

There was only one charge made against a British 
soldier, and that was not substantiated, of cruelty in 
Omdurman. The writer grants that “ the Jaalin friendlies 
had good reason to hate the Dervishes, and I have no 
doubt that when they got a chance on the sly of knocking 
a wounded Baggara on the head they would do so.” 

Officers’ servants in camp may have been milty, as 
their characters were not above suspicion, but he adds : 

“ Major-General Maxwell was appointed governor of the 
■ city, and in two instances that I know men who were 
convicted of robbery and murder were promptly shot.” 

THE ROUNDED KINDLY CARED FOR. 

He goes on ;— * 

^ With*regard to the treatment of wounded on' the battle¬ 
field of Omdurman, 1 am aware that Lord Kitchener ordered 
thd inhabhiDts of the town to go out and fetch men lying there 
who v(re unable to come in by themselves, and for days after 
the battle villagers were bringing in wounded on beds or on their 
backs. These .men in some cases were treated by their friends. 
Slatin Pasha collected many in a group of houses nriur the Khalifa’s 
residence, wlule others were placed for safety and treatment in 
the great mosque. The wounded received, medical attendance 
from the Egyptian army doctors and wore on biscuit. With 
the lanction of the Sirdar, a temporary hc^ital for Dervishes 
was adwted near t^he Briti^ camp, but owing to the wounded 
men being ta||cen mrcct into the town their friends and to the 
early movemuit of the British Divisimi down the Nile, this 
hoapiUtl was not used. 

^ FIRING ON A retreating FOE. __ 

Passing to the charge of turnip our guRs on harmless 
inhabitants flying southwards, he grants that— 
tha Kbali&’s, beaten army 'r^ired up the Nile, and, as is usual 
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with Soud^ese, was accompuied by many women belonging to 
the troops. As they moved in. masses up the bank and at some 
distance from it, it was impossible to prevent casualties amongst 
the women, but it was equally impossible to allow large un¬ 
broken bodies of Dervishes to escat^ unmolested because tl^y 
were accompanied by their camp followers ; it is one of those 
necessary consequences which have to be accepted in war. 

One word more. In some journal censure was passed 
on the Sirdar for having given permission to loot the 
granaries at Omdurman ; it apparently was not uadcr- 
stood that this permission was given to the stal ving 
women and children to help themselves from the Khalifa’s 
stores, being grain which was retained by him, for the 
use of his Baggara soldiery. 


* THE BLACK SEA TO BALTIC CANAL. 

In +he internal development of Russia the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is expected to play a great part, but 
this is only one of the gigantic enterprises to which Russia 
is committed. The United Sen'ice Magazine gives the 
following particulars of the project for uniting the Black 
Sea with the Baltic by means of a Ship Canal:— 

The reports and rumours during the last year concerning 
the construction of this proposed great water-way, though very 
conflicung, still lead one to suppose that it is feasible, and has 
been seriously contemplated, even if the work has not proceeded 
very far. The route proposed is from the Gulf of Riga along 
the rivers Duna, Beresina, and Dnieper, to Kherson on the 
Black Sea, and fifteen ports or harbours are to be constructed at 
various places situated along its whole course of 994 miles. The 
channels of the rivers are to be deepened and new cuttings made 
wheae necessary, so as to give a minimum depth of 28 feet of 
water. It is estimated to cost ;f20,000,000 sterling, or about 
;^S,ooo,ooo less than the amount said to be required for cutting 
the Nicaragua Canal, and it will Ukc five years to complete! The 
primary object of this great water-way is to connect tlie naval 
dockyards at Idbau with those at Nicolaieff, and permit of the 
passage of Russian men-of-war from the Black Sen to the Baltic, 
and vice versd, thus neutralising to some extent the closing of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles in time of war. Tlie transit of the canal 
from sea to sea will take six days. On the other hand, there is 
little doubt that such a ship canal, passing through Muscovite 
territory from elld to end, developing a very rich tract of country, 
and bringing sea-borne traffic to the very gates of what have 
hitherto been inland towns, must be of very great advantage to 
Russian trade, and is bound to be a commercial success, while 
the natural features of the country, and a clay soil throtighout 
its whole length, are very favourable to its construction. 
According to a usually reliable authority, it is estimated that 
about one-eighth of the canal only will have to be wholly 
artificial, and that only two locks will be needed. The worst 
difficulties wM arise about the upper portion of the Dnieper, 
where it (lovra through marshy forests, and two hundred miles 
from the mouth of this river there are' a series of nine rapids 
falling one him^ed and seven feet in forty miles. The town of 
Ekaterinoslaff on the Dnieper is one hundred and sixty-one feet 
above sea level, while Alexandrovsk, about fifty miles to the 
south, on the same stream, is only forty-nine feet above. 

wWever the difficulties may be, Russian genius will no 
doubt conquer them, if the work is consdered worth carrying 
throitfh. Tlw accompli^ment of this gigantic Muscovite un- 
will be "one of the great events of the twentieth 
century, and it is to be hoped ^t, in spite of its primarily 
warlike purpose, it will in its ulfitfiate influence upon history 
be a.pea^ul and commercial rather than a stMtegical 
snCc^. 


Prince Kropotkin’s “ Autobiography of a Revolu¬ 
tionist” in the Atlantic Monthly contains a gr^hic 
narrative of the Court at the time of the liberation of the 
serfs in 1861.” * 



Leading Articles 

M. DE PRESSENSfe ON THE'‘SITUATION. 

The first article in the Coniemporafy Review is an 
impassioned appeal by Moniieur de Pressens^ for a better 
understanding between Ei^land and France. He had 
hoped that after France had retrieved the blunder of 
Fashoda, magnanimity on one side and regret on the 
other might have led to a new era of mutual goodwill. He 
laments bitterly that such is not the case. 

THE UNITED STATES DRUNK WITH GLORY. 

He declares that everywhere, even in the too rare parts 
of the world, where wc thought Freedom had planted her 
standard, we are looking upon a retrograde movement 
which puts us back some centuries :— 

In the United .States of America wc sec the intoxication of 
the new strong wine of warlike glory carrying a great demo¬ 
cracy off its feet, and raising the threatening spectre of militarism, 
with its fatal attendant, Csesarism, in the background. Under 
the pretext o'" “ manifest destiny ’’ the great Republic of the 
western hemisphere is becoming unfaithful to the principles of 
her founders, to the precedents of her constitutional life, ti> the 
traditions which have made her free, glorious, and prosperous. 
The seiluctions of Imperialism arc drawing the United Stales 
towanls the abyss where all the great democracies of the world 
have found their end. The cant of Anglo-Saxon AllLance, 
of I the brotherhood-in-arms of English-speaking people, is 
serving as a cloak to the nefarious designs of those who want to 
cut in two the grand motto of (Ireat Britain : Itnperium el 
Ubertas, and to make Imperium swallow JJberlas. 

ENGLAND “ INTOXTCATED WITH TOWER.'’ 

In the United Kingdom a similar tendency is at work. 
Everybody secs that the present England is no longer the 
England, I do not say of Cobilen or Bright, but of Pec), 
Russell, Palmerston, Derby, or even Disraeli. A kind of 
intoxication of power has seized the people. Mr. Chamberlain 
has known how to take the flood in time, and to ride the crest 
of the new wave. The Unionist party is disposed to believe 
_that it is to the interest of the privileged clas.ses to nurse the 
"pride of Empire; first, because they govern it and profit by it; 
secondly, and chiefly, because notliing diverts more surely the 
spirit of rcllBrm than the Imperialist madness. It is a curious 
thing, but a fact beyond dispute, that when the masses are on 
the verge of rising in their majesty and asking for their rights, 
the clas-ses have oi.iy to throw into their eyes the powder of 
Imperialism, and to raise the cry of “ The Fatherland in 
danger,” in order to bring them once more, me?k and submissive, 
to their feet. 

THE FRENCH VJKND AND THE F.NGr,I,SH. 

But what I want to insist upon here is that, just as in England 
it is Imperialism—that is to say, the foe of tru.'' democracy, of 
fre^om, and of social progress—which is at the bottom of the 
anti-French agitation, so in France it is Nationalism--that is to 
say, the parly of military and clerical reaction—which is flitting 
with a German alliance and working for a rupture with England. 
Consequent^ on both sides of the Channel and in the whole 
world, Ae fate of Liberalism, or, in other terms, the future of 
civilisation, is absolutely connected with the state of the relations 
of our two countries. 

^ At any time it would have been a crime and a sin to pre- 
opitate the two great Liberal peoples of the world into a 
ftactiicidal war. just now, when the whole of mankind is 
thrMtened everywhere with a dreadful crisis, when parliamentary 
msljtutions are on their trial, when the democracy is hesitating 
wtwero the noble and manly struggles of freedom and the 
aecatful tranquillity of despotism, when we see an offensive 
r^rn of forcM we believed dead, such as militarism and that 
bloojw fonaticiam—anti-Semidsm; when, in England, Im¬ 
perialism ttoeatens to substitute the intoxications of conquest 
and materml o^taion for the noble and proud endeavour of a 
self-govenuM democracy; when, in France, Nationalism and 
brood are perhaps on the eve of strangling freedom, 
or ennmng justice, and inaugurating a new era of false glory 
u *yiF"®y» there would be no (Mtcuse for tliose of ns who 
with then eyes open should dclibei ately contribute to a conflict. 
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“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” . 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling publishes in ATcCluris for 
February a poem entitled “ The White Man’s Burden.” 
It is an international document W the first order of 
importance. It is a direct appeal tq the United States to 
take up the policy of Expansion. It pqts the matter oii 
the highest and most unselfish grounds. The poet has 
idealised and transfigured Imperialism. He has shown 
its essence to be not lordship, but service. We edn recall 
no nobler setting forth of the intrinsic ministry of 
empire. The whole presentation is steeped in the. 
spirit of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice. It will 
be strange if these seven stanzas do not prove more 
than a match for all the millions and all the eloquence 
of anti-E-vpansionists like Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Br>'an. 
The poet has taken sure aim, and it is in the conscience 
of the American people that his boll will lodge. Empire 
over the undeveloped peoples is “the White Man’s 
Burden.” This is the burden Mr. Kipling bids our 
kin take up. lie bids them send forth the pick 
of their sons, that in the exile of remote provinces 
they may supply the wants of the conquered races, and 
train “ the sullen iieoplcs half devil and half child.” 
He bids them learn the lesson of unostentatious ser¬ 
vice, of frank iinthrcatcning intercourse, and of untiring 
altruism. Police-wars, campaigns against famine, the 
battle with pestilence, and ,with ancient • Sloth and 
stupidity—these are the arduous duties to which he invites 
American energies. He offers only the old reward, the 
hatred and censure and misunderstanding of the people.^ 
you try' to benefit ; but he reminds them of the solemn 
fact that their conduct decides the judgment which the 
subject races will form of the white man’s religion and 
civilisation. By this master-stroke Mr. Kipling has 
divested the Imperial vocation of the false tinsel and 
flitter with which it is too often associated, and reveals 
It in its naked austerity as a hard and thankless task 
performed under constraint of conscience and of God. 

Russian and American Sensitiveness. 

The Russians, declares the world-cyclist, Mr. J. I-. 
Fn-iscr, in a recent number of the Contemporary, were 
a revelation to him of uijcxpected characteristics":— 

What im]>rc.ssc(l me most about the educated Muscovite, 
however, w.is Ids extreme nervousness. He is conscious that 
his country has lagged licliind W'estern nations ; he is also con¬ 
scious fhat it lias been going forward this last decade by le.ips 
and by bounds ; he wants to know what you think of him and 
Ids country. The only other people I know who are so 
sensitive to criticism are tne Americans. Both Russians and 
Americans have a childlike glee if you praise them. If you 
dispraise them their first thought is that you are insular and 
unappreciative, anti then they show an inclination to sit down 
and ci / with vexation, not because they are not proud of theii 
country, but simply because they are super-sensitive. Time 
and lime ^ain I,was struck with this similarity in these two 
otherwise most dis-similar nations. They are like two big, ovei - 
grown boys, confcious of their strength, intuitively feeling Ihej 
are awkward, and knowing that their awkwardness gives room 
for unwelcome criticism. 

The Japanese have not favourably impressed the 
traveller. Civilisation is only “ a new bib, not a character¬ 
istic.” The war has made their conceit unbearable. 
“ Lying and deceit have become part of the Japanese 
ch.aiactcr.” The Chinaman, whose word is a-s good as 
his bond, holds the place of trust in lai'gc Japanese firii's. 
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MR. CARNEGIE AGAINST EXPANSION. 

“Americanism r'crsus Imperialism” is the title of 
the paper in which Mr. Andrew Carnegie delivers‘his soul 
in tne North American Rei’iew for January. He treats 
only one phase of the peril to the Republic which he 
discerns in the prospect of her possessions in the Far 
East—the dangCTS of war and the rumours of war to' 
which all nations interested in the Far East are subject. 
He frankly endorses the statement of Bishop Potter that 
we must become the cat’s paw of Britain if we venture 
into]]the arena of the Far East, and he says, “ by Britain’s 
neutrality, and by that alone, we were permitted to take 
the Philippines at all from Spain. But for that France, 
Germany, and Russia would never have stood aloof, and 
the price demanded President McKinley has had to pay,— 
the open door which secures the trade of our possessions 
for Britain.” So he argues that “ just as we were allowed 
by Britain to take the Philippines from Spain, so our 
position in the East depends upon her support or 
alliance—a rather humiliating position, I should say, for 
the Repubhe.” At present, he insists, both its army and 
navy are good for one thing only—for easy capture or 
destruction by either one of me stronger Powers. “ It is 
the protection of Britain, and that alone, upon which 
we have to rely in the Far East.” Mr. Carnegie is, 
however, convinced that— 

if ever the Rraublic falls from her industrial ideals and descends 
to the level or the war ideals of Europe she will bj supreme. 1 
have no doVbt of that. The man whom this stimulating climate 
-produces U,,the wiriest, quickest, most versatile of all men, and 
tlie poWer of organisation cristS in the American in greater 
;perfectioa than in any .other .... Imperialism implies naval 
and military force behind ; moral force, education, civilisation, 
are not the backbone of Imperialism ; these arc the moral forces 
which make for the higher civilisation, for Americanism—the 
foundation for Imperialism is brutal physical strength, lighting 
men with material forces, warships and artillery. 

THE ALLIANCE OP HEARTS. 

Mr. Carnegie has no faith in alliances, at least of a 
formal kind :— 

On tlie contrary, 1 rely”tt|>on the “ alliance of hearts,” which 
happily exists to>day. Alliances of fighting power form and 
dissolve with the questions which arise from tim.: to time. The 
patriotism of race lies deeper and is not disturbed by waves 
upon surface. The present era of good feAing between the 
old and the new lands means that the home of Shakespeare and 
Bums will never be invaded witho..l other than native-born 
Britens being found in its defence. It means that'tne giant 
child, the Republic, is not to be sat upon b/ a combination of 
other races aim pushed to its destruction without a growl coming 
from the old lion which will shake the earth. But it should not 
mean that either the old lasiS or the new binds itself to sup}rori 
the other in all its designs, either at home or abroad, but that the 
Republic riudl remain the friend of all nations and the ally of 
none; ^t, being free to-day of all foreign entanglements, she 
sliall no* unwtuce to support Britain vmo has riiese to deal 
with. 

An alliance with Britain would mean possible enmity 
with Russia and France. 

THE QUEEN V. iOKl> SALISBURY. 

Not that Mr. Carnegie has any of a rupture 
between the two halves of the EngUini-opeaking world :— 

Fat from this, my opinion is duit acttttd war-wBi never exist 
ania between the ttio branches of the Etmlish-speaking race. 
Soonld one havt- a grievance, the othmr wottM offer Arbitration, 
and no government of either could exist which! ndbsed that offer. 
The mofri powetiul government ever known in Britain wu that 
of Lord Salisbury, when President Cleveland rightffilly deituuided 
Arbitration in me 'Venezuelan case. As is well known, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government had agreed to Arbitration. Lord 


Salisbu^, upon cooilhg into power, r .pudiated that agreement. 
I.xird Salisbury denied President Cleveland’s request, and what 
was the result T The heir and dtf ooxt heir to the throne cabled 

that they hoped and believed the question would be peacefully 
settled.” That behind this cable was the Quemi herself, always 
the frioid of the Republic, need not be doubted. 

COUNTING THE COST! 

Mr. Carnegie strongly insists on the “ solid, compact, 
impregnable” position of the United States, apart from 
the Philippines. At present aU the Powers of the world 
would be impotent to injure her. The fringe would only 
be troubled; the great Empire within w($uld scarcely feel 
the attaclq. She is now, for the first time in her history, 
the greatest exporting nation in the world. It is London 
no more, but New York which is the financial centre of 
the world. The industrial supremacy of the world is at 
her feet ;— . ^ 

Two nucstions are submitted to the decision of the American 
people: First—Shall we remain as we are, solid, compact, 
impregnable, republican, American ? or. Second—Shall we 
creep under the protection, and become, as Bishop Potter says, 
“ the cat’s paw’’ of Britain, in order tltat we may grasp the 
pliantom of Imperialism ? 

Imperialism means a large regular army which it may 
be difficult to get without a great advance in pay, 
perhaps- not without conscription. It means also a navy 
equal to the navies of the other Powers, which may be 
got in twenty years by building twenty ships a year. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN AS PROPHET. 

Captain Mahan is not merely the first of naval critics 
and historians. He has not merely dfscovered to the 
modem world the supremacy' of Great Britain through 
the ascendeficy of her sea piwer. He assumes every 
now and then something of the rdle of a prophet. In. 
the Engineering Magazine for January' he stands before 
his countrymen to discuss, from the hipest standpoint, 
the relations of the United States to their new depen¬ 
dencies. He insists that the idea of beneficence must 
be predominant, and says, “ If the paramount idea of 
beneficence becomes the national conviction we may 
stumble and eri-, we may at times sin or be betrayed 
by imworthy representatives, but .we shall advance 
unfailingly.” 

The two conspicuous examples "bf Colonial expansion to 
which be directs the attention of Americans are those of 
Spain and Great Britain. Great Britain has been in the 
main, he says, “increasingly beneficent and strong. 
Spain has been, from the first, inhumanly oppressive to 
the inferior races.” Self-interest pursued alone leads to 
disaster, but self-interest and beneficence alike demand 
that the local welfare be first taken into account. This 
is how the prophet of sea power calls his country to her 
high vocation :— « 

There is a nobility in man which welcomes the appeal to 
beneficence. May it find its iray quickly now to the and 
hearts of the American people^ before less worthy ambitions 
fill them; and, above all, to the kings of mm, in thoa^t and 
in action, under whose leadership the land makes its giant strides. 
Ihere is in thiB.|io Quixotism. Materially, the interest of the 
nadon is one vrim its beneficence ; if t^ ldeas^ inverted, 

and the, jwtion sees in its newieqmnsibilities, fimt 'oTAU, m^kets 
and ptqfits, with incidental rCsmtant benefit to the nativds, it 
will go wrung. Through such mistakm Great Britain pass^. 
She lost the United, States; she suffered bitter anguish in India; 
but^India and testify to-d^ to the nobili^ of her 

repentance. Spain repented not. The examples are before us. 
wi^ shall be folloWl! . 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STRUOW FOR LIFE. 

European Coalition v. United Sta-jes. 

A VERY vivid and striking account of “the new 
struggle for life among the nations” is given in the 
Fo^ightly an American standpoint,” by Mr. 

Brooks Adams. The new era began with the collapse of 
France in 1870. England, without a rival in manufactures 
until 1875', had been investing abroad the surplus of her 
profits. Gradually foreign competition caused prices to 
fail, j>rofits to shrink, and agriculture to wane in England. 
In 1886 British investors began to withdraw their foreign 
holdings. The displacement which followed led to the 
collapse, in Argentina in 1890, in Australia in 1891, in the 
United States in 1893, and last of all in India. 

THE PERIL OF A GLUT. 

Now “ all the enteric races have been plunged into 
a contest for “.he possession of the only markets left open 
capable of absortung manufactures, since all are forced to 
encourage exports to maintain themselves.” 

How long English accumulations will last is immaterial, 
since, in one form or another, they will doubtless suffice for the 
imm^iate ffiture. The upshot of the whole matter, therefore, 
is that America has been irresistibly impelled to produce, a 
large industrial surplus—a surplus, should no change occur, 
which will be Larger in a few years than anything ever before 
known. Ui>on the existence of this surplus hinges the fulurv', 
for the United States must i^rovide sure and .adequate outlets for 
her products, or be in danger of gluts more dangerous to her 
society than many panics sucli as 1873 >893. 

CUBA AND THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 

The writer illustrates the danger by tr.icing the Spanish- 
American war, avith all its momentous consequences to 
Germ.'ui bounties on beetroot sugar. These first lowered 
prices and increased production of sugar in the West 
Indies. Then Germany doubled her bounties and 
plunged the West Indies into despair. The whole 
economic ^tem of Cuba was dislocated, revolt w.is 
precipitated^ and war was the outcome. 

A CO.ALITION CENTRED IN BERLIN. 

Mr. Adams argues ;— 

If, however, the stoppage of the outlet of (he export trade of 
so petty a portion c>f the earth’s surface as the West Indi'-s pro¬ 
duced the catastrophes of the last four years, the future course of 
the United States, with its vast and growing surplus, becomes 
the most momentous question of the age. . . . The surplus must 
seek a vent abroad, and there are clear indications tliat a great 
coalition is coming into being whose aim is to exclude the United 
States from those countries which should be her natural outlet. 

Her natural outlet* is Westward : the coalition’s outlet 
is Eastward. TTie two rivals meet on the Pacific’s eastern 
shores ; “ Northern Europe and Asia, from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Yellow Sea, is solidifying into an economic 
mass whose heart lies at Berlin.” 

ITS POLICY OF EXCLUSION. 

Whether it be upon the Rhine or the Amour, the policy of 
this easttm dvilisarion is the same. It is the old policy of 
Napoleon—^the policy of exclusion. No better example could 
be than the agpesSons of Germany, who, since the con¬ 
solidation of 1870, has deliberately ruin^ the West Indies by 
forcing her bounty-fed sugar m foreigners, while seeking by 
every device to exclude foreign products from her markets. 
Had the West Indies themselves, or Great Britain, their pro- 
trator, been able to coerce Germany into abandoning her 
abwrmal exports, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico would be as 
rich and happy as of yore. The same danger, on a vaster scale, 
threatens ev^ exporting nation which allows its outlets to be. 
closed, and a little consideration will suffice to show that, in the 
case of the United States, this danger is both real and near. 


Eastern Asia now appears, without much doubt, to be the 
only district likely soon to be able to absorb any great increase 
of manufiicturcs, and accordingly Eastern Aria^ the prise for 
which all the energetic nations are grasping. If the Continental 
coalition wins, that coveted region will be closed to their rivals. 
.Should it be so closed, the pressure caused by the stoppage 
of the current which has so long run westwara might shake 
American society to its foundation. • 

THE TREND TO COLLECTIVISM. 

Mr. Adams observes that civilisation has advanced by 
two processes—the individual and the collective. The 
latter marks the eastward powers :— 

The Anglo-Saxon has been the mo.st individual of races, and 
it reached high fortune under conditions which fostered indi¬ 
viduality to a supreme degree. Such conditions prevailed when 
the world was vacant and steam began to make rapid move¬ 
ment possible; but all must perceive that, as masses solidify, 
the qualities of the pioneer will cease to be those that command 
success. 

The concentration whose result is an elimination of waste is 
nothing but a movement towards collectivism, and the relative 
rise of the peoples who excel in collective methods has bem 
accordingly contemporaneous with the advent of the great trusts 
in the West. Perhaps the best example of the success of the 
collective method is the centralisation of Germany and the 
organisation of Russia. 

THE NEED OF ORGANISATION. 

English agriculture and iron industry have suffered 
from preferential railway rates, which State-pwnership 
of railways would have prevented. Similar lack of con¬ 
centration in the United States causes we%knes« and 
waste. “ In America there is*no administration in ll.e 
modern sense of the word — 

Whether we like it or not, wo are force^ to compete fi r the 
seat of international exehanges, or, in other words, for the si at 
of empire. The prize is the m 1st ila//liog for which any p. oj Ic . 
can contend, but it has usually been won only by the deSi'niciion 
of the chief competitor of the victor. ... If the Ametic.an 
people proceed to organise so .as to be able to strike quickly and 
.sharply in war, if they c.an terrify their advcrs.ary, or crush him 
if he attacks, no attempt will probably be made at exclusion, 
and w.^ shall continue to participate in the distribution cf tin- 
world’s wealth in tlic future .as in the past. 

STATE SOCIAL1S.M—EAS'l* OR WEST. 

The social bearing of the whole paper .appears In its 
closing sentences. If America is forced to digc.st hci 
surplus produce, she will have to compete with her rivals 
in cost of domestic life, industri.al production and public 
administration :— 

In such a competition success can only be won by surpassing 
the enemy in his own method, or in that concentraikm ’which 
reduces waste to a minimum. Such a concentration might 
conceivably be effected by the growth and amalgamation of 
great trusts until they absorbed the government, or it might be 
brought 'about by the central corporation, called the govern¬ 
ment, absorbing the trust. In either event the result would be 
approximately the same. The Eastern and Western continents 
would be competing for the most perfect system of Stale 
S'lci ili- m. 

The Februai>niiuiber of the English IHustraied opens 
with a very instructive paper on the protective colouring 
or other changlb of appearance of animals—“ how they 
survive,” The pictures accompanying are good didactic 
aids. The papers on sport contain striking and well- 
produced illustrations. Perhaps the most solidly impor¬ 
tant article is M. de Thieiws account of the Cape to 
Cairo route. Mr. Rhodes’ railway runs through most of 
the magazines. The pictorial assistance is here vciy vivid 
and illuminative. 
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THE AUGEAN STABLES OUTDONE. 

Thk Lair of Yellow Fever. 

In the Janiiar)- number of the Forum Mr. O. E. Hill, 
private secretary to the late Colonel G. E. Waring, who 
was sent by the United States Government to investigate 
the sanitary condition of Havana last October, and died 
of yellow fcvcr«i contributes what he declares to be the 
gist of the posthumous report presented to the Secretary 
of War. According to this martyr to sanitary research the 
insanitary condition of Cuba has for more than two hundred 
years been a menace to every neighbouring people,—if 
not the birthplace, the nursery of the yellow fever. Both 
hemispheres have paid heavy mortal tribute to its 
malignant influence. He insists that to protect their 
country, themselves, and their prosperity effectually, they 
must strike at its root. Its root is in Cuban soil, and its 
■controlling factor is Havana, the worst seat of infection, 
and the centre of its distribution. With Havana cured 
the rest of Cuba would soon be well. The death rate of 
the city has always been high, reaching in one week of 
last October the annual rate of J39'3$ per thousand. 
Enteritis, dysentery, malarial fever, and typhoid fever are 
the causes. The natives are general immune to yellow 
fever, having been attacked in infancy. 


A CITY SET ON A DUNGHILL. 

That the death rate is not higher is a matter of 
surprise when the facts cited by Colonel Waring are 
■consider^:— 

The surroundings and customs of domestic life arc disgusting 
almost be^end belief. In (ach house, as a rule, is kitchen, 
stable and privy practically all in one. The characteristic 
feature of the whole establishment—perhaps the only feature 
which is conspicuous in ever}' house without exception—is the 
privy-vault, and, sometimes, a second vault for kitchen waste. 
These occupy a space practically under and almost in the kitchen. 
It is very rarely, indeed, that a Cuban privy has a venlilating- 
pjpe, so that it belches forth its nauseous odours throughout the 
house and pervades the streets. 


“ Nothing more stinking, nasty, and unwholesome " 
can be conceived. Refuse fluids are lun into a cesspool 
below the house. The night scavengers who remove 
these festering abominations let them drip through the 
purposely open barrels. The street thus becomes the 
depository of general filth. The street-cleaning is but 
half oiganiscd, and wholly ineffective. The city has no 
sewerage system. Verily Havan is a“ city set on a hill,” 
but it is a dunghtll. The markets arc foul and unfit for 
iuse. Both creek and harbour are recking with filth. 
Mercifully the water supply is pure and abundant. 


WHA’lt’MUST BE DONE. 

This city set on a dunghill, worse than any Augean stable, 
■American science and pluck resolutely set out to cleanse. 
Havana, |iie writer declai;es, can be purified. The yellow 
fever-and inalarial fever can be eradicated. Havana is 
not worse than other cities have been. Yellow fever is 
happily noimontagious :— 

The climate in itself is salubrious. The temperature ranges 
from 70 degrees to 90 degrees F. ; aad breezes, usually from the 
north and north-west, are abundant in the»hot months. The 
rali^ season is not by any means a wot season. There are 
seic more than twenty rainy days in any oile.month ; and the 
average is less tlian half of this. In i%6, 78‘C^ per cent, of the 
days were deaf—not even doudy. 

One natutal drawback is the> {res^ential swamps 
bordering the southern end of the harbour^ bot by lower¬ 
ing the 1^1 of the ground the mischief can be remedied. 

The late Colond Waring demanded a department for 
public cleaning,—the construction of a system of sewers 


—^the*-clearing out and filling with clean earth of all the 
cesspools and garbage vaults, the repaving of the streets 
with theri)est asphalt, the reclamation of the marshes, a 
campaign of popular sanitary education, the teaching of 
hygiene in schools, and a number of other specifics. He 
says ;— 

Havana con be freed from her curse. The price of her free¬ 
dom is about 10,000,000 dols. Can the United States afford 
to redeem her? For once, humanity, patriotism, and self- 
interest should be unanimous, and their answer shonld be, Yes I 
.... It is estimated that a single epidemic, introduced into 
the United States from Havana, cost 100,090,000 dols. ca^ in 
loss to industries and commerce alone. 

The report closes with the peremptory demand-:— 

If these improvements arc to be made there must be no delay 
and no Lalf-way measures. All that is indicated must be done 
in the best and most complete manner, and it must all be done 
before June I, 1899. r 

WHAT RITUALISM IS NOT. 

Disavowal by Lord Halifax. 

The Nineteenth Century has two papers dealing with 
the Ritualistic Controversy. Mr. G. W. E. Russell writes 
on Ritualism and Disestablishment “ as a convinced and 
lifelong advocate for the severance of Church and State.” 
He traces several stages in what he calls “ gradual dis¬ 
establishment.” He makes fun of Sir William Harcoui t, 
and cites the happy lot of free Anglican churches in the 
States, in the Colonics, and in Ireland as an example to 
strive for. Viscount Halifax, writing on “ The Present 
Crisis in the Church of England,” hopes that Evangelicals 
will consent to confer with High Churchmen. He tmeatens 
that Rome will be the residuary legatee who will profit if it 
is wished to get rid of the Ritualists. He asks that clergy 
and laity alike be organised so as to take up the govern¬ 
ment of the Church of England “ without recourse to 
Parliament.” Disestablishment would then be less prob¬ 
able and less perilous. Perhaps the passage most designed 
to promote peace and allay misrepresentation is the 
writer’s emphatic statement of what Ritualism is not. He 
says 

There is no one, among those who insist most strenuously on 
the necessity of tlie Sacraments, who denies that the Christian 
soul has direct and immediate access to God, or believes that 
the Sacraments will save us as mere mechanical instruments 
with no moral conespondence on our part. There is no one 
who is in the habit of going to confession who thinks that he 
thereby acquires a greater facility to sin with impunity, or that 
he is able to divest himself of his personal responsibility towards 
God. There i&no one in the habit of attending the doily Euchar¬ 
ist, morning by morning, to the infinite happiness and benefit 
of his soul, who believes that such attendance at the memorial 
of Christ’s Death and Pasrion will profit him anything except 
in so far as he associates himself in heart and soul with the 
offering which our Great High Priest once made on the Cross, 
and now pleads at the Altars of His Church. There is no one 
M’ho asks the prayers of those brought near to Christ within the 
veil, who confuses their intercession with the mediation of our 
Lord and only Saviour. Ihere is no one who pram tot the dead 
who does nut kiiaw that this life is the one period of probation 
allotted to us. There is no one who rejoices in the iuln<^ of 
grace and gloijr granted to her whose correspondence with the 
Divine Will enfifies her to the unique glory of being called the 
“Motlier of God” who does not Wiow that Ma^ is what she 
is in virtue of the mmls of her Son. There is no one who 
believes the toead and wine ia the Eucharist to be what out 
Lord calls them—His Body and Blood but believes oUk) 
that the manner of our Lord’s presence in the H<dy Sactamenic 
is net according to the natural manner of bodies, but is sacra¬ 
mental, after the manner of a spirit, on absolute mystny, to be 
apprehended by feith. ^ 

* 
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MARITIME REVIVAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes in the Fortnig%tly on 
the coming competit'on for the commercial sovereignty of 
the seas. He recato the remarkable advance of American 
shipping, which brought its tonnage in 1861 up to within 
400,000 tons of Great Britain’s (5,482,127 against 5.895,369). 
The Morrill Tariff and the Navigation Laws practically 
swept American shipping off the ocean. At the same time 
iron began to take the place of wood. America could build 
pheaper than Great Britain so long as timber was the mate¬ 
rial^ “ It was iron, in fact, that just saved British maritime 
industry from to^l destruction.” For we could build iron 
ships more cheaply. But that is an advantage “ we shall 
not retain much longer.” At present about 57 per cent, 
of the ocean-carrying trade of the United States is con¬ 
ducted by British vessels. Americans try to avoid their 
Navigation Laws by taking up European steamers on 
long-time charters* Virtually the properly of Americans, 
thesc'vessels still fly the foreign flag. The West Indian 
fhiit trade is almost entirely carried in such bottoms. 
A Federal report issued three years ago showed that 
“Americans then owned a larger tonnage eng:»ged in 
over-sea trade under foreign fl.igs than they did under 
the Stars and Stripes ! ” 

The writer counts on an early repeal of the laws which 
forbid Americans to put under their own flag ships which 
they have purchased abroad. He thinks it “reasonable to 
assume that the repeal of the Navigation Laws would be 
followed by the transfer to the American flag of all vessels 
owned by Americans—especially if there is any question 
of subsidies in the air.” 

BOOM IN AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. 

Up to the outbreak of the Spanish war, by far the 
larger portion of American-built vessels were of wood. 
Now the majority are being made of iron and steel. 
American shipbuilding has quadnipled within the year. 
‘The Pacific shipyards have increased their output seven¬ 
fold in a single year. “ The real new birth of the 
American merchant marine will be on the Pacific.” 

The iron and steel industry of America has now' a pro¬ 
ducing capacity in excess of its normal consumption ; 
export has become a necessity. “ Why then should she 
not build iron and steel ships herself, to^ utilise her own 
material and cany her own sea traffic ? ” Never has she 
been able to obtain material for modern shipbuilding at 
so low a cost as now. American shipyards are hard at 
work replacing the liners taken by the (iovernment as 
auxiliary cruisers, as w'cll as building additions to the 
navy. 

The projects of the Nicaragua Canal and of subsidising 
American shipping are both before Congress. America’s 
Imperial policy involves commerci.al expansion : — 

In acquiring Porto Rico, Hawaii, and (even in the modified 
form of a ProtectoraW) the Philippines, she became committed 
to the career of a Maritime Power. It follows that she must 
have a mercantile muine, even if it has to be built up as her 
nt^ufacturing industries have been built up. Iron Kings, Steel 
Kings, and other potentates of industry have been made by 
the tariff. Why not Steamer Kings by bounties, wliich will 
enfble them to pay tribute to fhe Shiphiulding Kings T 

THE PACIlfTC SHORE MARKET. 

The Pacific shores offer the great market. At present 
American trade to China goes by New York and the Suez 
Canal. American exports to that country have increased 
Reariy 130 per cent in ten years :— 

One of die most notable items in the past increase has been 
co tton goods ; but the increase in the future is more likely to be 
tn fron and steel manufactures, machinery, bicycles, clocks and 


watches, petroleum, and perhaps hosiery—for, curiously enough, 
the unnumbered millions in the great Cniuese Empire are as yet, 
for the most part, iimocent of stockings. The development 
of railways and manufactaring industries in China is being 
watched by Americans with the keenest ister^, for it is there 
they expect to find a ready market for their surplus metal 
manufactures. And they will find it—not by way of Suc^ but 
by their own vessels, sailing out of their own ports in foe 
Pacific. If America can compete, as slu^ is aoing, with 
European producers of iron and steel in Europe, she can 
certainly do so more effectively in China and the Far East. But, 
of course, shipbuilding and ship'jwning are businesses that have 
to be learned. Not every mechanic can build a ship, nor every 
trader sail one with advantage. The Americans have got to bny 
their experience, and until they gain it we shail retain an 
advantage over them. But this will only be imtU American 
shipbuilders can rise to the occasion. It is probable, tliereforc, 
that the twentieth century will witness an unparalleled contest 
between Great Britain and America for the commercial 
sovereignty of the seas. 

A STUDY IN NATIVITIES. 

“The Study in Nativities” is the curious title of a 
paper by Mr. Byron C. Mathews in the January Forum. 
It is no art study of paintings of the Nativity. It is an 
analysis of the respective birthplaces of the inmates of 
the public charitable and jicnal institutions of New York 
City for a period of ten years. During the time men¬ 
tioned the inmates have numbered some half million. 
Placed in the order of percentage, Ireland stands first 
and Switzerland last, and the list would be Ireland, 
Germany, England, Italy, Scotland, Cana<^ Russia, 
France, Sweden, Austria-Hungary, and SwitzbrlanS. 

Of admissions to the hospitals 36'3 per cent, were 
native bom, 637 foreign. Of the foreign born 35*5 pw 
cent, were born in Ireland, ir4 in Germany, 4'a in 
England, 2*8 in Italy,' i‘2 in Scotland. Of insane 
patients 257 per cent, were native Americans, 74’3 per 
cent, foreign bora. Of the latter 35'5 per cent, were Insb, 
20 per cent. German, 3‘4 per cent. English, 2 per cent. 
Italian, 2 per cent. Russian, i'3 per cent French, 1 per 
cent. Swedish, 1-9 per cent. Austrian Hungarian. Of the 
occupants of the almshouses only i4’6 per cent, were 
native bora, and 85*4 per cent, foreign. Of the latter 
6 o ‘4 per cent, were born in Ireland, 14 per cent in 
Germany, 4'4 per cent, in England, 2*2 per cent, in Scot¬ 
land ; but in the penitentiary 62 per cent, were native 
born and only 38 per cent, foreign. Of the latter Ireland 
contributed 15'4 per cent., Germany 9 per cent, England 
3‘3 per cent., Italy 2'5 per cent., Russia i*i per cent, 
Austro-Hungary I'l per cent. In the workhouses 42 per 
cent, were native born and 58 per cent foreign. Of the 
latter 367 were born in Ireland, 6'8 per cent, in Germany, 
4-4 per cent, in England, 1-4 per cent, in Italy, 1-4 per 
cent, in Scotland, I'l per cent in Russia. 

The writer then gives a further comp^son of the 
percentage of population from each country in the several 
institutions. Of the total population of New York City 58 
per cent, were native born, and 42 per cent foreign. The 
average percentage of native bom in the several instances 
given above is 37 per cent., while that of the foreign bom 
is 63 per cent*; only in the case of the penitentiary is 
the percentage of foreign born lower than in the city;— 

Of the city’s mhabitants, I2'6 per cent, rrere bora in Zrelaad. 
This percentage supplies 3 S'S cent, of all inmates of the 
hospitals and insane asylums, 00*4 of the almshouse paupers, 
367 of the workhouse ininates, but only 15*4 per cent, of the 
penitentiary convicts. This last, however, is still 3 per cent 
higher than Ireland’s percentage of the city’s inhabitants. This 
is an astonishing record for litt'e Ireland. 
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EMILIO AOUIKALDO. 

The February number of the American Review of 
Reviews contains a character sketch of the Filipino chia 
Emilio Aguinaldo. The insurgent is described as a 

demisang of Hispanio-Tagal ancestiy, with perhaps a 

♦ 



AGUINALDO. 


dash of Chinese as well u Malay blood in his veins. “In 
his features, face, and Aguinaldo looks more like a 
European tnan a Mala^.. He is what would be called a 
handsome i^an, and might be compared with many young 
men in the^ovince of Andalusia, Spain.” 

CHARACTER. 

His character elicits much agreement and also disi^ce- 
ment of opinion:— 

Friends and enemies agree that he w.intelligent, ambitious, 
fsr-sightedi brave, self>controlled, honest, mor& vindictive, and 
at times cmel. He possesses die quality - wljl^h fidends call 
wisdom and encmks call craft. Accordum to thosq who like. 
h im he is courtedhs, polished, thought^ and dignified;' 
aeooediag totho^e who dislike him he is insmE^> pretoitiotis, 
Wkhr and anogant. Both admit him to be'^genial; gea^ous, 
Sd|f«agiififiiim, popnlar, and capable to the adntohtntton of 
affidsik' If the opmion of his roes be accrotedheds tote of the 
greatsit Malays on the poj^ of history. .If the oftoion of h» 


friends be taken as the criterion he is one of the great men oi 
history irrespective of race. 

PARENTAGE AND BOYHo6d. 

His parentage is variously reported ;— 

His friends say that he was toe son of a ^Spanish general; his 
enemies in Manila that be was toe Ofispring of a wsolute but 
learned Jesuit. At toe age 6 t four he was a house-boy in the 
home of a Jesuit priest in Cavite. A house-boy in toe Hiilip- 
pines, as in China, plays the part of ahonse-dog rather than that 
of a domestic servant. . . . Aguinaldo’s master was a very kind 
man and took a deep interest in toe welfiue of his little 
He dressed him well, so much so as to excite the notice am ^en 
the wrath of some 'neighbours. More important still, he gave 
the boy an education, which, though unequal to what every 
child receives in the United States, was a hundredfold better 
than what is bestowed upon the little Tagsto oi Luson. 

Aguinaldo was an apt sdiolar. He was'precocious like the 
Malay, ambitious like the Caucasian, and he nad a memory like 
that of the Chinaman—the greatest memmy possessed by man. 
At toe age of seven he was the eoual of mtot half-breed boys of 
twelve, and at ten he was mentally the superior of most of the 
Tagals and ludf-breeds of the district. 

When he was fourteen or fifteen he was enrolled in toe 
medical department of the Pontifical University of Manila,junder 
Professors Nalda and Buitrago. He was a bright student, but 
nothing is known of his college career. Shortly after this time 
he committed what is an unpardonable sin, both secular and 
religious, in the Philippines by joining toe Masonic Order. 
Masonry was a prohibited thing in the Philippines under 
Spamsh rule, and any man joining the organisation might, under 
an ancient law, be tortured and executed. 

STUDENT AT HONG KONG. 

About this time (in 1888) he had some trouble with the 
authorities and went to Hong Kong, where there was a feir- 
sized colony of Philippine exiles and also of Filipinos who had 
crossed the China .Sea in business enterprises. Here he obtained 
his first knowledge of the great world outride of the narrow 
Spanish civilisation in which h*- had been brought up. He 
attended toe dribs and parades of the Brituh garrisons, 
frequented the gunshops on Queen’s Road, purchased firearms- 
for nis owm use, and in every way tried to increase his fund of 
practical knowledge. According to report he crorised over into 
Kowloon and served a short time in.the Chinese army, and there 
finding that nothing more could be learned from the corrupt 
mandarins who officered the troops, but never drilled them, he 
obtained his discharge and joined the crew of a Chinese warship 
which had some European instructors. He met the late Captain 
McGifiin, and is said to have served under him several months. 
Whether these rumours be true or not, one thing is clear 1 
During his stay in Hong Kong and that neighbourhood he 
gained a wide Iwowledge of war&re, both military and naval, 
and read many works up6n strategy and the campaigns of 
Bonaparte, Wel^gton, Von Moltke, and Grant; and there are 
numerous photographs in existence in that city of him-in both 
soldier and sailor uniforms. 

A KlLYOLOT. 

Either at Hong Kong or in Luzon picked up at least a 
smattering of Latin, French,^nglish, ana Chinese. Upon this 
point friends and foes clash with considerable vehemence. Mis 
friends pronounce him a fine linguist, while his foes'say that he 
has a parrot-like knowledge of toe tongues whito he pretends to 
speak. At any rate, he speaks and writes atoniiable Spanish, 
French, Togal, Visayoi and t^pme* Igorrote—the three most 
important native tongues in Luzon and toe middle island of the 
archipelago. 

CIVIL SERVANT. ; . 

-After his return to the Philippines he appirars to have 
obtaihed some political position undef a native politician, 
in a proVmcial town:— - , , 

, He was very popular in hia own-jurisdiction and trtoled his 
trw^ and toe pet^e of his dhdriqt with great tact and con* 
sidecatiQD. He enjoyed the esteem of his superiors and was on 
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good tenns with the Spaniah officiate aad with the Jesu^s who 
served as schoolmasters and doctors. He was not on good 
terms with the Franciscans or Dominicans. 

REVOLtrriONARY LEADER. 

The revolution of was caused by the measures 
taken to meet a deficit for some half-dozen years 
previously. An old law was revived enabling the State 
to exact forced labour i|i lieu of unpaid taxes. The 
State was farther authorised to donate to the Church so 
many days of forced labour from non-taxpayers. These 
exactions provobed Dr. Rizal to outspoken denunciations. 
He was taken and shot by the authorities. But the revolt 
spread. The oppressive friars were the first to suffer. 
The writer proceras :— 

With the outbreak of the revolution, which was intensified by 
the in&mons murder of Dr. Jose Rizal at Manila, Aguiiialdo 
leaped into prominence. The position which he took at the 
first and the rapid progress he made show strongly that he 
must have been an active worker in the conspiracy of which the 
revolution was the result. He was either a colonel or a general 
at the very start; and to him as to a superior the chiefs reported 
from other districts. 

The Spanish authorities, faced with a power they could 
not crush, came to terms with Aguinaldo, and on the 
promise of many most elementary' reforms secured the 
disbanding of the rebel forces. But the promises were 
pretty well all broken, and Aguinaldo, along with other 
leaders, took the precaution of going to Hong Kong. 

UNDERSTANDINO WITH THE UNITED STAGES. 

The importance of this British base is manifest in 
every step of recent Philippine history. On the approach 
of the Spanish-American rupture, in January, i8g8, 
“probably no one in Washington thought of the 
Philippine end of the question.” But, says the writer :— 

Aguinaldo showed remarkable foresight from the beginning. 
He told his colleagues and followers that the opportunity had 
come. He made contracts with adventurers to deliver arms in 
the Philippines, and he displayed extraordinary activity in 
pei^nally visiting American naval officers, consul.ir represen¬ 
tatives, merchants, sea-captains, and private citiz 'iis. The 
man’s whole soul was in the work, and he set an example which 
may be regarded with considerable admiration. He also called 
upon the leading English papers there and tried in every way 
to arouse sympathy ior his people and his cause. * In this work 
he displayed a patriotism unmixed with selfishness. 

As war became an assured fact Aguinaldo and Consul Wild- 
man, of Hong Kong, grew more and more intimate. It would 
not be fidr to sit in judgment at the present time upon either of 
the two men ; nnertheles, it is ccVlain that either one or both 
made serious mistakes, if not positive blunders.^ Aguinaldo, 
Agoncillo,_ and the other Philippine leaders declare that Wild- 
man promised independence to tlie islanders and claimed to have 
authority from Washington to make this promise. Wildman, on 
the oth^ hand, dmes the promise, and states that he merely 
endeavonred to gain the assistance of the revolutionists against 
the Spaniards in the campaign that wals then to come. 

THE NAPOLEON OF REBELLION. 

At any rate, immediately^after the victory of Admiral Dewey 
at Manila, Aguinaldo, followed in a short time by his col¬ 
leagues, crossed over to Luzon and organised the insurrection 
u^ the biggest rale ever seen' in the archiiielago. In this 
labour w dimlayed extraordinary ability, marked by a personal 
magnefira of a very h^ character. In nearly every one of the 
iWCTty-six provinces ofLuzon he soon had the fires of rebellion 
under fierce headway. In eat^ district he picked out a leader, 
smd KW the capture of each Spanish fort and garrison he out- 
»bed a rough plan of campaign. During this "work he su^ested 
me ebaz^tef of Napolecm Bonaparte more than any other 
general of modern tinra. Like Bonaparte, he sMmed to exerto> 
a stcanM fasdnatitm upon Ws people. Wherever he went he 
was followed by t^^ps of admirers. 


AS ALLY OF THE AMERICANS. 

From the time he landed up to almost 1899 he waged an 
incessant warfare against the Spaniard. He wa%im incalculable 
advantage to the American forces, because he did for them the 
detailed work which might have cost months of time and thou¬ 
sands of deaths by disease and privation. He must have cap¬ 
tured 15,000 of the Spanirii forces and have driven between 1,000 
and 3,000 from the Camarines, Tarabas, Batafigas, and Laguna 
to Mindoro, Panay, and Cebu. While carrying on the cam¬ 
paign against the Spaniards he was engaged in much diplomatic 
sparring with the United .States officers and with political work 
among his own people. In diplomacy he was superior to many 
of our ^st officers, and inferior only to Merritt and to Devrer. 
Early in June he organised a quasi-government, selecting the 
officers from his own military staff, his relatives and intimate 
friends. On June 23, 1898, this body met and confirmed him as 
geHeralissimo of the Philippines and president of the revolu¬ 
tionary government. 

•<JOE*’ THROUGH FRENCH SPECTACLES. 

M. Victor B^rard’s paper, in the second Januarj’ 
namber of the Revue de Paris, on England and the Empire 
of the World, is largely devoted to an appreciative, albeit 
critical, study of the Colonial -Secretary, from whose 
speeches he quotes copiously. Certainly, as he says, the 
growth of the sentiment of Imperialism throughout our 
Empire is for France, and indeed all other European 
States, the most important phenomenon of contemporary 
history. Mr. Chamberlain, as we know', was not ever 
thus. He has confessed that he regretted at the time 
the occupation of Egj'pt, and looked forward tq an 
immediate evacuation. But John Bright, with curious 
prevision, always declared that the young man from 
Birmingham was the only Jingo in the Gladstone Cabinet. 
Of course no one is a Jingo now that Mr. Morley has 
defined the creature, but Mr. Chamberlain’s dream of a 
pan-Britannic Zollvcrein would have been in its way as 
shocking to John Bright’s economic orthodoxy as any 
Jingo creed. M. Bdrard shows us the Colonial Secretar5'*s 
Imperialism as the logic.al dcielopincnt of his old 
Radicalism. The unity of the Empire Mr. Chamberlain 
regards as not only recommended by sentiment, but as 
forced upon us by our own interest. The material interests 
of the peoples concerned form both the motive and the 
ultimate sanction of Imperial federation. 

From Mr. Chamberlain himself M. Bdrard is naturally 
led on to study w-hat we m.ay call Chamberlainland—^the 
Midlands fi;om Worcester to Barnsley, and from North¬ 
ampton to Stoke—and he explains very vividly the alarm 
caused throughout the country by bad trade, foreign 
competition, and the “ made in Germany ” scare. “ Mar¬ 
kets, new markets ! ” is the cry, and Mr. Chamberlain 
takes the Colonial Secretarj’ship to satisfy the demand. 
M. Bdrard chaffs the Birmingham manufacture, 
coming in to the city from their absurd suburban imita¬ 
tions of ancient manor houses, and reading in their 
offices reports from their foreign correspondents all telling 
the same talc—-that British goods arc not in demand, the 
patterns are old-fashioned or ugly, the ideas of the 
purchasers arc not considered—in short, all that we learnt 
from Mr. Chambsrlain’s famous Blue-book, “ Trade of 
the British Empire and Foreign Competition.” This 
French critic prhceeds to explam that what is, really 
killing British industry is not so much the stupidity and 
obstinacy of the masters as the suicidal selfishness of the 
trade unions. Then, there is the evil of limited companies, 
practically lotteries or gambling counters. So we pass 
by a natural transition to Hooleyism, and to the con¬ 
clusion that in spite of all Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts 
Birmingham is hopelessly out of the industrial race. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE SEIZURE OF MANILA. 

“ With Dewey at Manila,” by Mr. J. L. Stickney, the 
only correspondent with the American fleet, is, perh^s, 
the principal attraction of Harpet’s for February. The 
writer was with the Commodore on the bridge on the eve 
of the fateful encounter. 

JLN UNCOMFORTABLE START. ' 

Here is an amusing incident:— 

About four o’clock the Commodore’s Chinese servant brought 
him some hot coffee and hard tack. Now, unfortunatdy the 
Commodore had been drinking cold tea at frequent intervals 
during the night, and the coffee did not make a satisfactory 
combination. The result was that half on hour before the 
opening of the battle Commodore Dewey was as completely 
upset as if he had been a youngster just going out of port into a 
heavy sea on his first cruise. At any rate, he threw up nearly 
everything except his nerve and his fighting spirit. I mention 
this untoward incident merely to indicate how little conducive to 
an undisturbed mind were the Commodore’s physical conditions. 
It was doubtless due to this fact that he was perhaps a little Icsa 
suave than he usually has been during my acquaintance with 
him. The bursting of the mines and the opening guns of the 
battle did a great deal to restore his good humour, hut he 
undoubtedly was in considerable physical discomfort during the 
whole of the action. 

A MOMENT OF DESPAIR. 

After battle had been joined, it was no such breathless 
rush of indubitable victory' as is often supposed. After 
two and a half hours’ terrific cannonade, Dewey drew 
back his, ships into the middle of Manila Bay in a very 
Luguoriou? condition. The writer says :— 

Our condition was greatly altered for the worst. There 
remained in the magazines of the Olympia cftily eigkty-fivu 
rounds of 5>inch ammunition, and though the stuck of 8-inch 
charges was not proportionately depleted, it was reduced enough 
to make the continuance of the battle for another two hours 
impossible. When it is remembered that Commodore Dewey 
was more than 7,ooo mil^ from a home port, and that under 
the most favourable conditions a supply of ammunition could not 
be obtained in less than a month, the outlook was far from being 
satisfactory. The Commodore knew that the Spaniards had 
just received an ample supply of ammunition in the transport 
Miftdapiaa, so that there was no hope of exhausting their fighting 
power by an action lasting twice as long. If we should run 
short of powder and shell, we might become the hunted instead 
of the hunters. 

I do not exaggerate in the least v hen I say that, as we hauled 
off into the bay, the gloom on the bridge of the Olympia was 
^ thicks than a London fog in November. Neither Commodore 
Dewey nor any of the staff believed that tl.e Spanish ships had 
been sufficiently injured by our fire to prevent them from renew- 
ix^ the battle quite as.Juriously as they had previously fought. 
Indeed, we had all been distinctly disappointed in the results of 
our fire. 

The ^ulmg-off—said to be for breakfast—had thus a 
much mwe serious reason.. Of course,” the writer adds, 
“ we learned 3 ie truth about the effect of our fire when 
we sav^ soon afterward, the flames rising from the 
Rtina Cristina and the Castilla^ and heard the explosion 
of their ammunition, and the foiTner’s magazine.” 

Another illustration this of the despair that all but 
paralyses the fighter who is on fhe very brink of 
sictory. • 

“h^NDS off” to the GERMANS. 

i,Tht lemis of the ultimatum with which Dewey put a 
stop to the peculiar behaviour of the German squadron 
nrp ffiven here. He was addresring Mjt. Brumby, his 

to take the. barge and go over to the German 
flagship. Give Admiral von Diedericb my compliments, and 


say that 1 wish to call his attention to the fact that the vessels of 
his squadron have shown on extraordinary disregard of the usual 
courtesies of naval intercourse, and that finally one of them has 
.committed a gross breach of neutrality in landing provisions in 
Manila, a port which I am blockading. 

“ And, Brumby,” continued the commodore, his voice rising 
and ringing with the intensity of feeli^ that he felt he had 
repress^ about long enough, “tell Admiral von Diederich that 
if he wants a fight, he can have it right now I ” 

There was no more trouble with the Germans after 
that. 

-K!—-— , 

A NEW ELECTRICAL THEORY. 

Professor John Trowbridge, of Harvard University, 
writes in the January Forum on the upper regions of the • 
air, and unfolds a theory which he states accounts for the 
phenomena of the Northern Lights, thunder-storms, and 
the magnetism of the air. As we reCeive all our energy 
from chc sun, he infers that the electrical storms and 
magnetism of the earth result from the action of the sun 
—not through direct magnetic induction, but through the 
short waves of energy active in producing electrical and 
magnetic effects in the uppeSr regions of the air :— 

It has been discovered independently by two observers — 

M. Perrin, a Frenchman, and H. Winkolman, a German—that 
the X -ays have the property of communicating an electric charge 
to conductors. If, therefore, X-rays reach the earth from the 
sun, they are competent to give an eleclri^l charge to our 
atmosphere. The side, therefore, of the earth turned toward the 
sun would receive a charge, in the upper good-conducting regions 
of the air. The charge would tend to distipation; and there 
would be a flow of electricity toward the side of the earth 
not turned to the sun. The rotation of the earth on its 
axis from west to cast would bring forward at each revolution 
fresh regions of the upper air to receive the electrical charging 
from the sun. There would be an accumulation of electricity 
on one side of the eartli, and a diminution of electricity on the 
other. The conditions of the equalisation of the electrical 
charge, or the flow of electricity, might be determined by the 
direction of rotation of the earth. If this flow took place from 
cast to west, just opposite to the direction of rotation of the 
earth, and were sufficiently powerful, it would produce the 

magnetic north and south poles.The electrical storms 

in the lower regions of the atmosphere might then result from 
the disturb.'ince*of the extent of the charge in th^ upper regions 
by means of great commotions in the air, which constitutes a 
vast atmospheric sea. This great region has its storms as well 
as the oceans of water. The Northern Lights may be due to a 
dissipation of a portion of the electrical charge, through layers 
of rarefied and good-conducting air ; and thunder-storms can be 
looked upon as local descent of high electrical conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the upper regions of the air. 

It is the bearing of his theory on the earth’s magnetism 
that most interests the writer :— 

The distance between the magnetic poles of the earth is a strong 
argument in favour of the theory that they are produced by 
electrical currents circulating about the earui. Such currents, 
competent to produce the poles oi the earth, have not been 
discovered in or on the earth. If they exist, they may circulate 
in the upper regions of the air. The tbecay promulgated above 
supposes that they result from the convemon of the ^ortest 
waves of light into electricity, .and that tiie flow of elMtrical 
currents is brought about by the rotatitm of the earth. This 
^ theory demands a high state of elratrification of the upper r^ons 
of the oil, and great electrical donductibillty in these regions. 
The phenomenon of thunder-storms is an evidence of the former; 
and me increased "conductibitity of rarefied air, up to a certain 
, limit, can be abmidantly riiown< 

The Professor finds the comprehensiveness of his theory 
pectUiarly fascinating to him.' 


r 
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IN THE ENGINEERS’ INFERNO. 

Below Decks BEroRE Santiago. 

In the Januarj' Engineering Magazine, Mr. Arthur 
Warren recounts some of the exploits of “the fighting 
engineers at Santiago.” He asks how was it that the 
correspondents at the scat of war omitted to state that on 
that Sunday morning, when the Spanish fleet broke out 
from the harbour, the Americans were unprepared to make 
a quick movement of any kind in the face of the enemy ? 
The American captains had everything in readiness 
--except their bgilers and engines. The Oregon and the 
Gloucester were alone prepared. It is the captain who 
decides.the number of boilers and quantity of coal to be 
used. On the Oregon the chief engineer was allowed 
to control his engines. The phenomenal run of the 
Oregon has attracted the attention of the world. Its 
speed and efficienqi'' are a testimony to the unremitting 
energy of its, chief engineer, Robert Milligan. In the 
Straits of Magellan the men wanted to try the forced draft. 
Forced draft practically answers General Sherman’s 
description of war—it is Hell. The men insisted on being 
allowed to do it. “ So they did it, and did it again, and at 
Santiago they handled the forced drafts like a play thing. ” 
In the Oregon no salt water was laid in the boilers. But 
the other ships “ waited for the Spaniards with engines 
uncoupled, boilers filled with salt water when they were 
not empty, and half the grates as clean as whistles, and 
as cold as ice-boxes.” 

UNKEADV! 

The Brooklyn had only half her engines and half 
her boilers ready for use. She had at first to retreat 
from the Spaniard. On the alarm being sounded 
her empty boilers were filled with sea water, and the 
fires had to be laid and started. Ev'en at the end of 
the battle her forward engines were still uncoupled. 
The New York w'as in the same plight. The writer 
claims for the Oregon a decisive share in the victory :— 

It Is even dfificially conceded that, but for the Oregon, the Colon 
and probably another Spanish ship would have escaped. So much 
for having engines fr order, boilers ready, fires burning. Here 
was a ship after a filleen-thousand-mile run, four month-; out of 
dock, with foul bottom and increased displacement, almost 
equalling her trial-trip record for speed. And she fought as she 
ran. Inside of fifteen minutes after the full-speed signal was 
given, she was making fifteen knots. Within an hour she was 
making nearly seventeen. 

Here is an incident narrated which speaks volumes 
for what the Americans understand by discipline :— 

“For God’s sake, get on more boilers 1 ” That was the sort 
of message sent from the bridge of one of the United States 
warshim to the chief engineer,* half-a-dozen times in an hour, 
whra the fleet was pelting the Spaniards. The authority who 
in time of war had his boiler-rooms ready for peace chafed at 
the delay. His anxious messages were beginning to worry the 
men below—machinists, water-tenders, oilers, coal passers, 
firemen. The chief engineer stood in between, knowing that 
his men roust keep cool-headed, and he sent back word that all 
the boilers were connected, filled, and all the fires burning. 
" It’s the only way to keeji the old man quiet,” he said. But 
•all the boilers were not yet coimectcd when the fight finidied. 

A LIVELY TIME, AT A TEMPERATURE OF l<jO°. 

Here is the writer’s grim description of what kind of 
experience fell to the lot of the engineers in these critical 
hours 

If you were sealed up in a heated iron tank floating on the 
^ and hammered at by missiles which now and then let in 
Mylight and iqiliuters, you would get a dim idea* of the lot of 
the engineer’s gien alMard a battleship in action. But the 


engineer’s men have to work in the hurlybnrly, and you would 
go mad in your tank. The enemy’s shot pounds the ship, 
but the engineer and his men know not whore the enemy 
is or where the ship is heading. And they can’t stop 
to think about it! Keep that beariim cool, smother it 
in oil, drown it in water 1 Keep it cool, or the game’s up! 
The men on deck can let the splinters lie where they fall, but the 
men in the engine-room have to keep the sulinters out of the 
macliinery. Steam pipes are pierced. Mend ’em. Crawl 
behind the boilers, and stop that steam leak. Impossible to 
shut off anything. Scalded ! Never mind. It’s all m the day’s 
work. Don’t let the water down. Pass the coal lively. And, 
while you’re about it, put out that fire in the bunkers. Grimy 
men, dripping with sweat, go about quietly, with clear heads, 
watching evcrytliing. There’s no bawling, no usual noise, no 
confusion. In the lower engine-rooms the thermometer shows 
136 degrees in front of the ventilating blowers; in the upper 
engine-rooms, 190 degrees. Men dart into the upper rooms 
twice an hour or so, look around for a minute or two, and then 
dart out again. There on the hot seas, on July 3rd, the tem¬ 
perature above the boilers of the Texas was sometimes 200 
degrees 1 

In Ceusiet^s Magazine for January Mr. Bennett writes 
on engine-room experience in wartime, and in a milder 
manner confesses the same unpreparedness. He says 
that the Oregon was the only American ship ready for a 
full-power performance when the enemy appeared. She 
decided the early surrender of the Colon. This he attri¬ 
butes to Mr. Milligan’s insistence on readiness. 


The Morals of the Rough Ridei^* , 

Colonel Roosevelt’s story of the Rough Riders is, 
after R. L. Stevenson’s charming letters, the most notable 
feature in the Februarj- Scribner. He bears important 
testimony to the “seriousness and a certain simple 
manliness ” of the adventurous young fellows under his 
command. It is pleasant to read :—“ During our entire 
time of service, I never heard in the officers’ mess a foul 
story or a foul word ; and though there was occasional 
hard swearing in moments of emergency, yet even this 
was the exception.” There were other vices ;—“ We had 
quite a number of professional gamblers, who, I am 
bound to say, usually made good soldiers.” And 
there was at least one man a fugitive from 
justice on a capital charge. Colonel Roosevelt’s de¬ 
scription leaves the impression that an average East 
End Sunday-school treat is a perfect model of discipline 
and organisation when compared with the happy-go- 
lucky arrangements by which the troops sought out their 
trains and their transports. Regiments actually raced for 
a particular transport, and shouldered out the last to 
arrive! Mr. W. C. Brownell contributes a study on 
Thackeray. He finds the author’s philosophy of life 
to be “ the natural truth underlying Christianity ”—^that 
“ love reigns supreme over all.” He is convinced that the 
contemporary verdict on his style will be the permanent 
one. 

The Windsor for February is a very bright and varied 
number. One of its most interesting papers is Mr. Harry 
Golding’s accoimt of “Journalists at SchooL” He gives 
most entertaining peeps of schoolboy magazines, written 
by—^very youngj—gentlemen for—equally young—gentle¬ 
men. The fun is often rich, and the cartoons reproduced 
suggest that the race of the Tenniels and tiheGoiddsisf^ 
from extinct. “ The Smallest Constitutional Monarchy 
in the World,” of which A. de Burgh writes, is Liechten¬ 
stein—a patch of some sixty square miles—between 
Austria and Switzerland. 
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THE SOUTH AFSICAH HTSTERT. 

A Fresh JReading of the Riddle. 

Mr. MoRL^y Roberts contribxttes to the Fortnightly 
a paper on “ The War Game in South Africaj*^ the 
purport of which is nothing less than to esmlam the 
R^rm Movement in Tohannesbutg, its failure, the 
I^iser’s discomSature, and the fiasco of the South African 
Committee. He draws at first a dismal picture of social 
disintegration in Johannesburg. “ No one has any faith 
in his neighbour ” :— 

I thought I had seen in America and in Australia places 
where “lumber One” was first and the rest nowhere. But 
after semng Sooth Africa and Johannesburg, I have come to the 
conclnuon that in no place have 1 ever beheld Sclf>Intcrest go so 
naked and unashamra as it does upon the Rand. The popula* 
tion is in a rout; its motto is same gui pent; it has lost all 
c nfidence in itself. 

JOHANNESBURG’S DREAD. 

Its consuming terror is that the methods of amalgama¬ 
tion which have made a monopoly of the diamond mines 
at Kimbarley will be applied to the gold mines at 
Johannesburg. At Kimberley the amalgamation used its 
power ruthlessly and ” froze out all small men.” Thou¬ 
sands vdio once rejoiced in its chances are now in Johan¬ 
nesburg. “ They fancy, as they put their ear to the 

S olden ground, that they can detect the heavy tread of 
le Cdossus, as he marches towards the new Tom 
Tiddler's ground, to consolidate and ‘ compound ’ once 
more.” '%ey dread being “ Kimberleyised ”—squeezed 
out of Johannesburg and sent to seek bread, say, in 
Rhodesia:— 

It was this feeling, and this feeling alone, which prevented that 
part of the Reform movement which Mr. Rhodes handled from 
oeiag successful. For it must be understood there were two so- 
called Reform movements. The portion of tlie sick town which 
was making for political health initiated the early and honest 
Reform Union. 


OBRMANY BEHIND THE UlTLANDERS. 

But this movement had not proceeded far when the German 
financiers, who by birth and policy and ambition are Mr. Rhodes’ 
opponents, sought to capture the .association and succeeded, 
tae discontent, natural and inevitable .... was put down to 
. the Government, and neurotic Johannafburg .... looked as 
if it were about to do someth.og. It is possible that 
It m^ht have done it, but for Mr. Rhodes. lie insisted on 
‘•coming into the movement; and though the German houses 
, moved heaven and earth, and all that legend places beneath the 
earth, to keep him out, he walked "dap in.” Even so the 
avalanche was in motioilf and could not be stopped. 

BOTH RHODES AND GERMANY BAULKED. 

PretDm.^wtts scared to death; but the very uproar which 
caused its alarm was, in trutii, the mutual destruction of 
the rival .movemonts. The Germans were neutralised and 
baulked by Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Rhodes was baulked by 
the Kimberley people, who had infected Johannesburg with 
their own fear of him. The notion of a financial Republic, 
which the Germans fought for, w^ hid enough: but the men 
running that scheme had no such reeeird as Mr. Rhodes. The 
movement failed, because Johanne^mg'’dM not want it to 
sneoeed. Kimberly killed the English revplutkm as surely as 
the sparrow killed Cock Robin. But just sd Purely Mr. Rh^es 
klHisyhn^^manisation of the Tr^vaah 

PLAYED BY 

' Gf Germanisers the writer says, were of the 
brfitali^ fniancial tj’pe, and prised a‘';s<:lieme which, 
by CFBa^fng a nopetary R^b^, would otice- and for 
everha^ destroy^” Mr. Rhodes*jscheme of a United 


South "African Federation. The writer gives a {dainer 
bint as to who was behind them 

The great firms who captured the early Reform Union were 
German by sympathy and by financial, ties. Their interests and 
motives were German. B^ind them stood great Berlin houses, 
and behind those ^in was an Imperial Policy other than the 
policy of Imper^ England. There can be little doubt that the 
day he sent his famous telegram, the German Emperor was the 
most disappointed man in Europe. But the pure accident of 
Dr. Jameson’s Raid covered his* disaster, and oy throwing the 
whole blame upon the English, hid it from the eyes of the world. 
By all right and justice the public inquiry into the origins of the 
Johanne^urg trouble should have been held m Berlin. 

THE ARCH PLOTTER AND HIS BRITISH SCAPEGOATS. 

. Mr. Roberts unfolds what he doubtless considers reasons 
adequate to explain the extraordinary action of the South 
African Committee. He says ;— 

Had the truth been told at once, nothing^ould have prevented 
an Ang j-German war. But it was not told for reasons of State. 
For tius reason only was silence kept about it. Attention was 
concentrated on the Raid, which had as much to do with the 
Revolution as desquamation has to do with the attack of scarlet 
fever causing it. The English Government and the English 
Colonial Office were practically blameless. But what they 
knew could not be told. Certain people of importance put 
their tongues in their cheek, and were content to be blamed, 
since theirs was not the real defeat. In one sense, the Raid 
was a blessing in disguise to them. It drew a herring across 
the trail, and the sullen gratitude of the German at not being 
exposed may have reacted later in an Anglo-German agreement. 

IN MR. RHODES’ POCKET. 

Mr. Roberts concludes by predicting |hat the hour of 
the Kimberley squeeze must soon come to Johannesburg. 
Finance is the top-dog in the struggle ; and “ Cecil 
Rhodes has the future in his pocket.” Of Dutch loyalty, 
Mr. Roberts remarks :— 

Though the English devil, to continue in that primitive 
metaphor, is the chief cook at the boiline Cape pot, there are 
other (hefs hankering for a stir at the broth, and tne Dutchmen 
know it. They do not imagine that Africa can sjand alone in 
this land-grabbing age: they perceive the German pickelliaube 
on the horizon; they see the Hollander in force at Pretoria; 
they know the French even have big financial interests in the 
Rand; and compared with all these they love an Englishman 
as a brother. Ijis is the vep^ kernel of the matter. As they 
cannot hope to stand alone, it is their interest to preserve the 
light yoke of England. 


The Carpet-Bagsrer at a Premium. 

Mr. Rider Haggard in the gossip which he con¬ 
tributes to Longman's under the title of “ The farmer’s 
Yeai*,” takes occasion from a local election to indicate an 
unexpected outcome of modem democracy:— 

Two of his agents have been here this morning to arrange 
about meetings, and, as one of them said to me, the b^t 
qualification for a Conservative or Unionist candidate is that he 
should have no record whatsoever jn the county. If he chances 
to reside in foe agricultural division which he contests^ foe more 
colourless his character foe better. Public ^services will not help 
him, for the public servant makes enemiesfoe thing that 

is likely to help him is foe reputation of being a man who 

spend^money freely. If he is a magistrate, every bad clwacter 
who has ever been committed before a bendi, tt^ther with" that 
chnracter’s friends, will work and^vote against him, and foe vote 
of- a bad character is just as valuable asftat of foe veriest saint. 
. . ; In an agricultural division 1 indine to the belief foat foe 
ordbiq^ “ carpet-bagger,” on whichever dde he may be standing, 
has a’httich better chance of success than any local man;, however 
aiitable, who does not happoa to be a brewer. It m^ seem 
dihott incredible to the intdligmt dwdlers in dtiqs-who are not 
ac^ainted our country divisions foat this foould be the 
case, but so .. 
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IN DISPRAISE OF “CHARTERED” SWAY. - 

The rulf of the Chartered Company is condemned 
by Mr. H. C. Thomson in the National Review, His 
censure is rmnarkable for the absei^e of that indis¬ 
criminate railif^ against all things Rhodesian which has 
often characterised adverse critics of the company. 
Beginning with a reference to the East India Company, 
Mr. Thomson observes : “The world affords no nobler 
instance of the madual chan^ brought about by the 
exercise of resi»n'sible power, from purely pecuniajy 
aims to, those of the highest and most enlighten(Sd 
statesmanship. In Rhodesia a change the reverse 
of this has been in process.” He applies three 
tests : the company’s policy (i) to its neighbours 
\vhite and black*; (2) to its own settlers; and 
(3) to its natives. He finds it to have been guilty of 
unjust aggressions on its neighbours. It wanted to 
bundle Portugal out of Beira and Delagoa Bay. It 
forced Lobengula into a war “wickedly cruel and 
unjust,” and took his country from him. It was guilty of 
the Raid. Mr. Chamberlain’s promise to Kruger of a 
full inquiry into the whole administration has not, 
Mr. Thomson complains, been fulfilled. 

THE PROSPECTS OF RHODESIA. 

He believes Rhodesia to have a ftiturc :— 

Rhodesia, without a doubt, contains a certain number of gold 
mines which arc likely to prove of considerable value; and, as 
they becom: more cultivated, both Mashonaland and Matabeie- 
land will become as fertile and as inhabitable by a white 

n mlation as must other parts of South Africa. 

['here is no ground to believe that Rhodesia will ever become 
rapidly wealthy like the Transvaal; a Rand is not found in 
ipsny countries ; but there is every reason to hope that it will 
gradually force its way, like most of our other colonies, to a 
condition of jirosperity and inde^iendcncc. What has damaged 
it is, that it has been treated from the first as a boom country, 
and when, in the face of unforeseen calamities, it has failed to 
realise the extravr^aiit miticipatiuns that had b^n formed of its 
capabilities, people with just as little reason have begun to lose 
faith in it altogether. The phenomenal successpf Johannesburg 
has demoralise everyone in South Africa, and has engendered 
a restless anxiety to grow hurriedly rich, which is not a good 
thing for a young colony, for the early days of most colonics 
must be days of hardship and of excessively hard work. 

THE TRAII. OF THE SPECULATIVE COMPANIES. 

Unfortunately, the grants of land promised to the men 
who fought against Lobengula have been let pass into the 
hands of speculative companies, without any stipulation 
of beneficial occupation. One company alone is said to 
possess over half a million acres :— 

Most of these companies are holding on in expectation of a 
boom, 'fhey will not work their farms themselves, until trans¬ 
port is cheaper—wisely enough from their point of view—and 
they will not part with them or lease them, except at extravagant 
Jates... I was told that as much is asked as ^aco yearly rent, 
fi>r a twmty-five y^s’ lease, of a farm of 6,000 acres of undeared 
land^ widt m option of purchase for £9,000. It is absurd to 
expect pewle to pay such b price, and the consequence is that 
®^‘l wi^st of the land is lying fallow, 
UM if, in consequence, dderiorating rapidly as pasturage (the 
only purpose fiw which in its present condition it can be used), 
b^use the grass is not eaten down. The country, I should 
Md, givw fair promise both for sgriculture and for pasturage, 
lu L ^ Is energy and persistence, and these can only 

'be obtained % means of small farmers, working with the hope 
of making a permanent home for themselves—not to make a 
fortune, but to Aake a living. It is a class that at present is 
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non-existent in Rbodesla, and is likely to be so os long as the 
existing conditions continue. When I was in Salisbun cabbages 
were ss. each, potatoes js. a lb., and a bunch *of four onions 
3s. 6d., whilst the price of eggs varied from 26s. a dozen to 
45s. a dozen. 

The settlers, Mr. Thomson says, bitterly complain of 
the gold law which exacts for the company 50 per cent, 
of the vendor’s scrip on all gold flotations. They also 
complain of the pledge of implicit obedience to the com¬ 
pany which every holder of a prospector’s licence is bound 
to sign. 

NATIVES BETWEEN ZAMBESI AND THE LAKES 
Of the native administration, the writer says ;— 

Before the rebellion it was about as bad as it could possibly 
be. The natives were cruelly oppressed, and a system of forced 
labour for the mines was instituted, of an intolerably galling 
cliaracler. Now, however, the administration has been thoroughly 
overhauled, and in the main is fairly sound. 

He has confidence in “ the watchful eyes of Sir Alfred 
Milner and of Sir Marshall Clarke,” but the former’s 
jurisdiction ends at the Zambesi;— 

Between that river and|Lake Tanganyika lies an immense 
region, the control over which is at present quite undefined, 
though it has been placed nominally under the protection of the 
Chartered Company. Unless the some scenes of brutality and 
violence are to occur there which occurred in the early days of 
Rhodesia, this region ought to be placed without delay under 
direct Imperial control, especially if the Government should 
decide to allow a railway to be constructed through it. 

Mr. Thomson questions the 4 psirability' of tlfc thfough 
line of wire and rail on account of its affront to native 
susceptibilities and its problematical commercial value. 

“THE WORST ENEMIES OF THE NATIVE.” 

He is no sentimental abstenlionist. He insists :— 

In the general scramble for territory which is going on, if we 
stand aside, the unacquired portions of Central Africa which are 
now ours, to take or to reject, will be snatched at by one of the 
other European' Powers, ender whom the lot of the native 
would be infinitely harder than it would under the most 
irresponsible of British administrations. The humanitarian 
party in England are the worst enemies of the native when tlicy 
cry out that be ought to be left in the unmolested possession of his 
land. He is bound to give way before the onrush of Western 
civilisation, and the real question for decision is, How are we to 
take over his country with the least amount of bloodshed and 
oppression f . . . . If wc are sincere in our professions .... 
we will offer, or rather will compel the natives to accept, our 
protection, and with it our control ; but for some years to come 
wc will sedulously keep out the floating white population which is 
always ready to pour into a newly acquired country, and which 
must pour into it if wc construct a railway in the way that is 
proposetl. Tliat is the policy pursued in ln£a after any annexa¬ 
tion of territory, or assumption of protection, as, for instance, in 
Manipur. Emigration and commercial enterprise are kept In 
check until the natives have become so used to our rule that the 
mingling with Europeans is not likely to lead to evil results. 
It is exactly the opposite policy to that which Mr. Rhodes has 
always advocated. 


“ The full flavuur of 12,000 gallons of rum, all in one 
sniff,” is an cxperjence which Mr, W. J. Gordon remembers 
and records among other interesting facts about the Port 
of London in the Fehm^j^ Leisure Ifonr. TJ|je“.rum 
quay ” has, it appears, storra in its vaults two millions 
worth of rum. The portentous “sniff” was taken in 
looking down a trap on the datlc liquid below. Any one 
who wishes to make his impressions of our vast, import 
trade vivid and concrete snould follow Mr. Gordon in 
these sketches of his.* 
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IS THE KLONDTKE A SECOND TRANSVAAL? 


Mr. Frederick Palmer, of the New Ydrk Press, 
writes in the January Forum on government and society 
in the Klondyke in a maimer calculated to impair our 
British self-complacency. After a pleasing picture of the 
serenity and amenity of the miner's life before the rush 
began, he dra^ a doleful picture of the later condition 
of the regions. The policy of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment is subjected to strong criticism. The Government 
seems “ inclined to follow in the footsteps of the Trans¬ 
vaal Republic, whose taxation of the mining industry 
has called forth such bitter protests from English in¬ 
vestors." He says :— 

The opportonilies of the Commissioner for pecuniary aggran¬ 
disement were made cxcrational by the system of taxation 
devised. On the output of all claims a royalty of ten per cent, 
was collected. Every pilgrim had to take out a mining license 
at a cost of to dols. For having a claim recorded a fee of 
dols. was charged. Every alternate claim on all new 
discoveries was reserved to the Crown, thus depriving the 
commtmity of half the reward of enterprise. Early in the winter 
the Commissioner made a rule restraining any one from entering 
Canadian territory by the passes witliout a year’s snj)ply of 
food, ' which he estimated at the rate of tlircc pounds a day, 
making in all 11,095 pounds. This was a praiseworthy precau¬ 
tion a^must the possibility of famine, and yielded a large sum 
in duues, the average amount being 40 dols. on every outfit 
bought in the United Stat^. Never before hiid the individual 
1|tro8pector setting out for a new country been obliged to face so 
many obstacles. Major Walsh, who was chosen Commissioner, 
though air’/iffable politician did not possess the qualities of 
cither a popular or an efiicient administrator. 

OFFICIAL CORRUPTIBIU'IT. 

The writer complains of the suspicion that the United 
States Relief Expedition was only a cover for a kind of 
Jameson Raid, which was to raise the American flag in 
Klondyke. He declares that “ the corruptibility of the 
civil officials at Dawson was accepted on all sides as a 
matter of fact." He deplores the departure of Captain 
Constantine, who though gruff was honest and incorrupt¬ 
ible. Had he been retained, Dawson would have been a 
phenomenally well-governed settlement, and the welfare 
of the region would have been less retarded :— 

Instead of men who had spent their lives among pioneers, the 
Dahninion Government sent, ns the revAxd for party service, 
ram whoK experience was limited to local politics at home. 
Vlith hun^eds (rf' experts to choose from in British Columbia, 
kn ex-captain of a whaler and an ex-livery stable keeper were 
made inweetors to collect the royalty of 10 per cent, on an 
output of eight millions of gold. 'I'he inference as to how they 
might, add to their ridSKdously low salaries is obvious.... 
Unfortunately the arrival of Major Walsh in Dawson in the 
sprite, accompaaiedrfby a greater retinue of servants than all 
our Peac^^^ommissioners took with them to Paris, was not 
rodttCiI»e m the, reforms which an oppressed population had 
oped lor. > , 

SHARP PRACTICE BY THE POLICE. 

The simplest sanitary rules were ignored. No pre¬ 
cautions were taken against fever. The hospitals, and 
whatever has been done in the way of improvements, have 
been paid for by public subscriprions 
‘ ^ Possibly, however, the folly of the ofStaals reached Us height 
in the cose of thi^ Dominion bench-dainia. The Gold Com¬ 
missioned CVfice advertised that the benches on Dominion 
Crnf 3 c,.wi|lch had been clcaed f^specipus, reasons, would be 
' (W July II. On die morning of di^ ihe thousands 

acc^ed the Government's word iri^pod faith arrived 
oip the e« 9 he, mily to find that the choicest f^tUms had been 
taken ^qp inejmbm of , the Mounted Pcdice and ftiimds of the 
Admiaimiation, vmose rights to the chdm that thwbad/staked 
were iatid' confirmed hr the Gold Commnrioner’s Office. 


AXTI-BRITISH POLICV. 

He declares that the loudest complaints arose from the 
English and the Australians * 

When I say—speaking as one who has no interest ip the 
Klondyke except that of on observer—that th^,conduct of the 
officials last winter and summer was a disgrace to the flag' ‘with 
which we have come to associate'fair play the world over, 1 
think that most Englishmen in the Klondyke will agree with me. 
If the new laws were directed against Americans, they have 
injur^ Canadians and other Britim subjects equally as much, if 
not more. From the first, London regarded the Klondyke as a 
great field (for exploitation. Most of the 'cimital represented 
tliere last spring was British. The royalty of 10 per cent, and 
the failure to use the money so collected in constructing trails 
arc of greater moment to capitalistic (largely British) than to 
individual (largely American) enterprise. A poor man who 
takes from 5,000 dols. to 50,000 dols. out of a bench-claim with 
his own hands will not be deterred firoM his labours by the 
royalty. Ten per cent, on the gross output makes a majority of 
company propositions impracticable. 

Mr. Palmer hails the appointment of Mr. Ogilvie as 
Commissioner, who has the reputation for probity, as a 
promise of better things, and applauds the order main¬ 
tained by the Mounted Police. 


HENRY GEORGE’S FIRST “LEADER.” 

Mr. Noah Brooks tells in the February Century 
how, when editing the .San Francisco Times in 1866, he 
had submitted to him a short article by a young printer 
in the composing-room. At first he could scarcely believe 
that the compositor had really written it. Finally he 
printed it as a “ leader ’’ in the Times of November 30, 
1866. That youth turned out to be Henry George. The 
subject of the article was “ Th Two Giants ”—the United 
States and Russia—and this is part of what he said :— 

Thc.se two nations, oppo-sites in many things, have yet much 
in common. Though the government of one be representative 
of concentrated authority, and the other of the farthest advance 
of radical progress, they alike rest upon the affections of the 
great rauBses of their people. The one has just celebrated the 
one thousandth anniversary of her national life. The other has 
yet a decade to j^ass before completing her first century. Yet 
each feels in her veins the pulses of youth, and sees beyond the 
greatness of her future. Broad as is the domain of each, 
no impassable barriers hedge them in; rapid as is their 
progress, it seems yet hardly commenced; wonderful as is 
their greatness, it is but the promise of what shall be. They 
have each a work to do—each a destiny to accomplirii. Each 
has within herself the elements of Immense wealth and power, 
which me to be developed and evolved. Each is engaged in 
great material enterprises—each, too, in neater moral works 
which look to the elevation of men. Through the pathless 
forests and over the virgin lands of the West, or toward the 
ancient centres of the Imman race, each in her way beats the 
torch of Christian civilisation. One moving toward the settii^ 
and the other toward the riring sun, each spanning a hemi¬ 
sphere, the Far West meets the Further East, and upon opposite 
shores of the Pacific their outposts look upon each other. 
Priest Benjamin, traverring in nis dog-sledge the regions of 
eternal ice, bearing eastward on the verge of the Arctic circle to 
the savages of .the frozen land the cross raised on Calvary and 
thf creed of Nicsea, passed on his way the Western pionem 
wnp ate layring the wire that is to many the continents and prd 
the globe. 

Mil. Frederick Dolman,. ,in CassetPs Magasnue, 
describes & day at Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
and strangely enough is thti first pre^-man wlto has paid 
sud) a visit during the thirty-five years of tl^e Asylum’s 
existence, » ® ‘ 
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AUSTRIA: ITS KAISER AND ITS MISSION. 

There is a sui^estive article in the Quarterly Rrvkxu 
on the Austrian Empire, in which the character of the 
Emperor is set in a strange light. True to the unhappy 
traditions of the unhappy Habsburgs— 

The Emperor of Austria, however, is not, as a general rule, 
remarkable for keepit^ an open mind. Only a firw months ago 
the writer of this article was -in a position to judge how the 
inlierent difiBculties of governing the Austrian Empire have been 
rendevd more difficult still by the impossibility of getting the 
Sovereign to listc* -and give due weight to statements of 
disagreeable facts. 

• AN EXTRAORDINARY TREATY. 

As a proof of his indecision of character is instanced 
an extraordinarj' compact in 1866 ;— 

On the X2th of June, some days before the outbreak of w.ir 
with Prussia, he concluded a treaty with Napoleon III., in 
which it was stipulated that Venice should be ceded to .Vranee 
for the purpose of being harided over to Italy, no matter whether 
the Austrian armies were victorious or not. The text of this 
treaty has never yet received the attention it deserves, but, when 
the historians of the next century come to deal with it, we are 
much mistaken if they will not .all of them pronounce it to be 
the most marvellous State document of our tmi,-. It is almost 
incredible that, when the whole strength of the Empire was 
required to meet the Prussian attack, a large portion of the army 
should have been used against Italy, although the (lovemment 
in Vienna had already made up its mind to cede the ancient 
city of Venice and the territory adjacent to it, the possession of 
which by Austria was the cause of war with Italy .... This 
treaty makes it .absolutely clear that the war in Italy of 1866 
was waged, not in the interests of Austria, hut in those of the 
Pope. 

INTOLERANCE OF FIRST-CLAS.S AlULITV. 

A still less estimable trait is next referred to :— 

One of the marked chanacteristirs of the reign of the jires 'lit 
Emperor of Austria is that the moment a Slinister becom ’S 
really powerful his fall is always at hand. The Emperor has 
invariably faUed to support a leading Minister just at the 
moment when that Minister’s policy required his most complete 
adhesion in order that it should be successful. He withdrew, 
for instance, bis supp..'rl from .Schmerling at the most critical 
moment. Bcust was dismissed just as he had brought about the 
overthrow of the Ministry of Hohenwart, at i time when it 
was a prime necessity to take up a firm, or at least clear, 
position as regards the Slav population of the Empire. Count 
Andrassy, in many respects one of the most interesting statesmen 
of the reign, who had rendered exceptional services to the whole 
Empire by his moderating influence on his Hungarian country- 
mcm, was forced to leave office just as he had concluded the 
alliance with Germany. An unswerving adherence to the 
governing idea of the policy of Andrassy, and its application to 
intcriuil questions, would certainly have averted some of the 
pressing troubles of the present hour. But the Emperor Francis 
Jos^h never could tolerate a Minister of really first-class ability. 
In this respect he contrasts most unfavourably with his con¬ 
temporary, King William I. of Prus.sia. 

An ugly story is told of the way in which Benedek, who 
might have been successful in Italy, was forced to com¬ 
mand the army doomed to Sadowa, lest a reverse inflicted 
on .^chduke Albrecht Qiight react unfavourably on the 
dynasty. , 

The writer decides that “ the aim of Count Thun at 
the present moment is to transform the Austrian Empire 
mto a Catholic Slav power, to be ruled by the feudal 
nobility and the priests.” Against this design the reviewer 
urgently warns the Germans to combine. 

_ A MEDIATOR AMONG THE POWERS. 

Despite the gloomy view taken by the writer of the 
character irf t1^ dynasty, he has a cheery estimate of the 
mission still reserved fo|; Austria. This" is none other 
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than that of a general mediator of i^ac'e between the 
Great Powers. Germany is commercially interested in 
the extension of Austria to Salonica :— * 

^ Austria also considerable interest in favouring an AA|^o> 
German Alliance, for it is certainly within the bounds of possi¬ 
bility that really friendly and intimate relations between England 
.and Germany would, through the. gootl offices of the latter 
Power, facilitate an arrangement between England and Russia 
which, in the interests of civilisation, should certainly be 
attempted. 

The crisis in the fortunes in the Austrian Rmpire wiU, 
the writer thinks, receive a satisfactory solution :— 

When the time arrives Austria will have a great and honour¬ 
able part to play in international life. She may bring about a 
pacific settlement of the Eastern Question, and assist in main¬ 
taining the peace of the world. The new century will wimess 
the rivalry of four great empires—the English, the German, the 
Ku^ian, and that of the United States. A regenerated and 
enlightened Austria might do much to reconcile many of the 
conflicting interests of these great Powers. 


A DIPLOMATIC INDISCRETION. 

A GOOD deal of astonishment, and no little indignation, 
was caused in Italy by an article entitled “ Diplomatic 
Reminiscences,” from the pen of M. Albert Billot, in the 
first Januarj' number of the Kevuc ties Deux Mondes. It 
will be remembered that M. Billot was the French Am¬ 
bassador to the Quirinal up to a year ago. 

In this article M. Billot evidently intends to claim for 
himself the chief credit of bringing about tire rtcent 
commercial agreement between Trance and Italy. If that 
was all, the article might pass without comment as a curious 
exhibition of personal vanity. But M.Billot goes on to give a 
summary of Franco-Italian relations since 1883, and in 
the course of this he s.ays that his object, when he came 
to represent France in Rome, was to prepare the way for 
a rapprochement between Italy and France in anticipa¬ 
tion of the moment when, in 1892, the expiration of the 
Triple Alliance treaty should afford Italy “ a propitious 
occasion to regain her liberty of action, and, without 
breaking with the Central Powers, to remove all causes of 
misunderstanding with France.” The accession of the 
Marquis di Rudini to power in 1891 seemed to render the 
realisation of this project practically certain. Unfor¬ 
tunately the extreme parties in Italy began to get up 
noisy demonstrations with the view of influencing the 
Crown against the Triple Alliance, but the only effect 
of this was to induce di Rudini to checkmate his 
adversaries by consenting, eleven months before the 
expiration of the Triple Alliance treaty, to its renewal for 
no less a period than twelve years. 

M. Billot then proceeds naively to’’explain that this 
renewal of the Triple Alliance obliged him to relinquish', 
his .attempts to detach Haly from Germany, and to try 
the other policy of binding Italy to France by her own 
interests, so that in the event of a European conflict 
considc-ation for her own wclfiire would prevent her 
from breaking with France. “There vemained at 
least the resource of creating in Italy interests opposed 
to the Triple Alliance, thus paralysing the action of 
Italy in a ccrt-ijn degree.” This new line, according 
to M. Billot, was prosecuted by him in negotiations with 
the Marquis di Rudini, the Marquis Visconti yenosta. 
and Signor Luzzatli, and at the end of 1897 he was able 
to assure his Government that Italy acquiesced in the 
conditions formulated by France with a view to the 
projected entente. Therefore, he concludes, hjqjs the 
principal author of that entente, which has now become 
an accomplished fact. 
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DEMOS AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 

' Evidently democracy is becoming respectable as well 
as inevitable. It has been tried in the august forum of 
the Eonservative Quarterly Review, and tested in the 
crucible of foreign policy. It emerges from the ordeal 
with credit. It is in the January Quarterly that this 
favourable verdict upon “pemocracy in Foreign Affairs’* 
is pronounced. The writer begins with England 
Since l868 she has been required to consider, with a view to 
subsequent action, the old Eastern Question under almost ^1 its 
aspects, including the Egyptian Question, and that of the 
Soudan ; the South African Question in many aspects; the 
Venezudan Question, with several other matters bearing upon 
the vital subject of Anglo-American relationsand lately the 
new and extremely difficult (,>uestion of the Far East. She has 
. also had to review her p<.)siUon as the central and sovereign 
.State in that world-wide ffibric, the British Empire. 

IN ENULANU : THE TURNING PQINT. 

At first, indeed, it seemed as if the “passionate 
persuasiveness ” of Mr, Gladstone would alter the 
traditions of the British foreign policy in an altruistic 
sense^ while underrating the requirements of national 
security and dignity. But this specially altruistic and 
humble policy was soon abandoned. Lord Rosebery 
embodied the sense of England’s Imperial mission. The 
two opposing tendencies came into direct conflict over 
the question of Uganda. “ Thu British democracy stood 
at the parting of the ways, and, so far as could be 
judged, it^ definitely and without hesitation took the road 
Icadifig towards Imi>erial expansion,” 

The writer traces this decision to the hatred of being 
beaten which is dcejdy rooted in the British working 
man, w instinct which is partly a sporting one, but 
wmch is linked with a sense of the higher mission of the 
Empire, The resolute purpose of the depocracy has 
alone rendered possible the successful work of Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kitchener in the valley of the Nile, 
and the fortunate issue of the Fashoda controversy. 


AN APPROVING VERDICT. 

The writer proceeds :— 

A candid consideration of these facts must, we think, lead to 
* the acknowledgment that, os far ns they go, they stand to the 
creiMt of democracy in England, and tliat they go a long way 
to wttStrate its ca^city to work we’1 in the sphere of foreign 
affurs. The artisans and the peasantry, endowed with and 
dmidom of constitutional power, have in no respect impeded, 
rat on the contrary have facilitated the prosecution of a most 
complex and arduous Imperial undertaking, necessarily pro¬ 
tracted over many yearsj^ No limited electorate, not even any 
aristocracy, could conceivably have comported itself in such 
fashion as to create fewer hindrances to an enterprise such as 
that which we have been considering. Nor could any other 
'System of gtrvcrnment than a popular one have afforded to those 
in comm md of the nation's resources the supjmrt and encourage¬ 
ment derived from die well-grounded conviction that the nation 
itself was at thrii back. 


THE TEACHABLENESS OP T»E ELECTORATE. 

Another point of gieat imtKUtamcc to which the 
reviewer calls attention is' tae tea,c]^ableness of the 
electorate on Imperial questions. Tins was shown in its 
" aicdeptance of Sir Henry Fowler’s report* on the impossi- 
BiKty ofmakjng Ihe British and. Indian races equal in the 
covenasHd Civil Service, in its acceptance of the report 
nf&e Royal Commission on the Opiuiri question, ana in 
"'its'*re9olute *Tepudiation of the cdon^ policy of the 
^ Manchester Sdiool. “ The tone of Empire u to be heard 
"e y iii i'y il le r e now strong, clear, and unmistakable, and it 
gruvn and spread arid obtained its mastery during 
. ef'household suffrage." 


IN FRANCE : A GENEROUS TRIBUTE. 

Passing to France, the writer insists that a large 
measure of success in Imperial sphere must, in common 
justice, be allowed to have been secured the Third 
French Republic. First is adduced the development of 
the Russian alliance, which has been rendered possible 
by a singular self-restraint on the part of the French 
people,—“ a careful abstinencB>from asking inconvenient 
questions as to the nature of fhe engagement incurred.” 
A point often forgotten or unappreciatra by Englishmen 
is well put by the writer :— . ' ^ 

Concurrently with that line of events, there has taken place 
the growth of a colonial empire on a very large scale. •Tunis, a 
Dominion in Eastern Asia, Madagascar, and with the exception 
of Morocco, the whole of Norfli-West Africa down to the 
Middle Niger and to the back of several of the British Coast 
Settlements, ore surely considerable acquicitions to have made 
within t. enty years. We doubt if, at the most brilliant periods 
of English history, when our command of the sea was undisputed, 
the British Empire ever received such vast and varied accessions 
of territory within a like space of time. 

OTHER DEMOCRACIES. 

The writer holds that “ the special virtue of democracy, 
so far as foreign affairs are concerned, is most likely to 
be sho'vn in dealing with national problems of a 
comparatively simple character, but requiring great 
national qualities for their solution.” He holds no brief 
for democracy, however, and grants that in the South of 
Europe it has been less successful. Yet he refuses to 
attribute Italian difficulties to democratic institutions. 
He says that two of the most ill-judged and disastrous 
wars ever waged—^that by Greece in 1897 against 
Turkey, and that by Spain last year against the united 
States—might never have been entered upon if the weaker 
side in those sfroggles had been governed by a strong 
monarchy or oligarchy. So far as the United States 
were concerned, it was the democratic quality of their 
institutions which was largely responsible fjpr the out¬ 
break of an avoidable war. StUI the reviewer maintains 
that the American democracy will show itself teachable. 
Perhaps the most serious difficulty is that of consulting 
the modern democracy. Newspapers and by-elections 
are insufticient^ndices to public opiniop. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is :— 

The best hope for the future of democracy lies in the general 
realisation by the up]x:i classes that, under that system of 
government, the calls of public duty on them are not less but 
more urgent than when political power was more or less 
confined lo their own order. 


1%e Stigmata” In Living Women. 

The feature of the February Humanitarian is a portrait 
of Mr. Huysmans and an interview with him, in which he 
tdls marvels of saintly exjierience. Speaking of women 
alive or recently alive, he says :— 

The st^imata on the body of Louise Lateau appeared ever}' 
week during a period of sixteen years, and remamed each time 
from fifty to sixty hours; those on Marie JaUe’s body appear on 
a slight^ reddened skin, the blood which is exuded coagulating. 
to form rings, or points, or figures, or even letters. Marie Julie 
stated on All Saints’ Day, lra4, that Our Lch^ had told h^ die 
wOidd soon be envelope in a “ mantle of living fire." Some 
we^' later, I think it was on the occasion of uie fSte of the 
Immaculate Conception, light suddenly sprang firom the two 
** wounds ’’ on the palms of her hands, !i^ as brfiliant as the 
fiadi from a diamond, and wMeh burnt for ten minutes. 

These are fticts, he says, which freethinldng scientists 
cannot ex^in. Only men Uke Sir WSllijum Crookes 
lead towax^ att explanation. 
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THE DECUKE AHD FALL OF THE BRITISH 
EIIPIRE. 

r What a New Gibbon might Say. 

IN the thousaodth number of BUulmood spears a 
paper of some distinction, which is entitled From the 
Nw Gibbon,” and in a style resonant of the old Gibbon 
recounts the apparent glory and veiled decadence of the 
British Empire at the present time. It begins :— 

The close of the nineteenth century beheld the British Empire 
at the hi^t pitch ©fits prosperity. The records of every 
contemporary naddh celebrate, while they envy, the mulutude 
of its subjects and the orderly felicity of its citizens. Its 
frontiers eomprebended the fairest regions of the earth ; and its 
'.authority extended alike over the most dutiful of daughter- 
peoples and the wildest and most sequestered barbarmns. 

After a page of eloquent expatiation in this strain, the 
writer proceeds• 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries should 
discern in the public felicity the latent causes of decay and 
corruption. To the vulgar mind the BritLsh Empire was a 
Iriumphant proof of the possibility, as of the blessings, of a wis • 
democracy j yet in that very process of democracy were inherent 
the seeds of ruin. 

THE TYPE OF IMPF,RIAL DECAY. 

The veil of make-believe enables BlackiooodXo “say 
things ” about the Colonial Secretary which its loyal 
Unionism might have feared to express less indirectly 

The Empire, that magnificent fabric foundetlupon the generous 
impulse to conquer and to rule, was now formally regarded as a 
mere machine for the acquisition of pounds sterling. A 
I’almerston and a Disraeli had been the spokesmen of the earlier 
Imperialism ; the latter found its mouthpiece in a Chamberlain. 
The masterful truculence of the British gentleman, and die 
opulent imagination of the Anglicised Jew, this generation 
cmerfully exchanged for the ambitions of a manulacturcr fostered 
by the arts of a demagogue. Gifted with an extraordinary 
intuition of the cbuiging predilections of his countrymen, 
Chamberlain was enabled to turn, to the advant^e of his own 
opularity, the flood of jxitriotism which rose in the decade 
ctween the first and second Jubilees of Queen \'ictorin. He 
became the high-priest of what was fondly saluted as the new 
Imperialism, on the lips of wl^ose vqfaries British Empire was 
synonymous with Britisli commerce. 

ONE PROGRESSIVE NOTE.* 

But a Progressive lamentation is sounded in matters 
educational:— 

The d^;eneracy of the people spread to that wry activity to 
which they had sacrificed their nobler sentiments of empire ; and 
while arms and justice, arts and letters, were postponed in the 
general estimation to manufacture and trade, these mercenary 
avocations were themselves pursued without mergy and almost 
without common shrewdness. Like the ostrich of mythology, 
her head buried in the sand of obsolete traditions and anti- 
quatedt||ucoe8S, Britdn alone of the nations of Europe refused to 
Mttcate tunr commercial travellers or to accede to the terms of 
payment tequired by her customers, clung to her chaotic weights 
and measnres, and haughtily announced to the world that it 
must forego such goods os its wants demanded, and purchase 
only what Britain was pleased to sell. 

DEGENERACY IN TOWN AND SPORT. 

li&e insidious poison of free trade principle? ate up the 
peasanby, swelled the cities, and debilitated the city 
wrnfeer f— 

The.eSects of life in cities were apparent and pernicious. 
But for the ehbtokmi attestation of both printed and pictured 
records^ it would be diffietdt, indeed, to credit the full horrors 
exhibited 1 ^ fach districts sis Lancashire and the Black Country 
at the,, end nineteenth century. In sport, as in its 

aaBiogti& British df^^enerated with frizhtful rapidity. 

• . . The BEtote found h& pleasure in b?s^ning a bicycle 
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instead of a horse, in striking a tennis-ball instead of a Wild¬ 
fowl ; nor was he even sensiUe of j^e dfegnidKtibit that couM 
prefer a mechanical ..toy to a living creatnra wiftl a wjH 
independent o^ yet conformable to, his own. 

THE CHEAP MAGAZINE. . * 

The next passage we quote is Blackwood all ovet 
The last outrage upon the language of l^yhakeQiew and 
Fielding was a swarm of periodical leaflets concocted .of BUterate 
novelettes, unmeaning statistics, American jests, and hflhntile 
puzzles; they were consumed in prodigious quantities by the 
lower orders, and, by ruining the business of those who purveyed 
sincere if not masterly compositions, contributed more than any 
other cause to the debasement and final extinction of English 
letters. 

“ THE OL(X)MIEST AUSPICES." 

With this dirge the paper draws towards its close 
With the proud spirit of empire sunk into the narrow greed » 
of the shaicholdcr; with physical force at its ebb, sports 
corrupted, and martial spirit tamed ; with domestic business 
so organised tliat it stifled individuality* and fostered dishonest 
miserliness among traders, and invited the depravity of 
Customers ; with elegant manners and polite letters a tasteless- 
echo of the half-forgotten past—the British Empire entered 
upon the twentieth century under the gloomiest auspices. To the 
acutcr eyes of succeeding generations that gloom is heightened 
by the reflection that tlie mutterings of the coming earthquake 
were all unheard by contemporaries ; that they prided them¬ 
selves on the greatness of their dominion, and hu^ed the 
speciou.s perfection of their civilisation. * Yet decline was<already 
accomjilishcd and irremediable, and fall was but too surelyii 
impending. 

•• • 

THE VENEZUELAN CHARACTER. 

Major Stanley Paterson, in the January Geo- 
graphical yournai, describes his experiences m 
valley of the Orinoco in the end of 1897. The pending 
arbitration gives interest to his impression of the people. 
He says 

These up-country Venezuelans, while boasting of pure- 
Spanish descent, are all freely intermixed with negroes or 
Indians, frecjuently with both, and are quite a distinct and 
characteristic race. They are practically divided ’into three 
classes—the ato-holders, or small farmers ; the cannqua men, 
or squatters; and the peons, or labourers. Each class looks 
down on that below it, but the distinction between them b one 
of degree only, the general character of all being identical, awl, 
to our pnactical British minds, extremely paradoxical. All are 
avaricious, thriftless, independent, faitliless, untruthful, la^, 
capable of hard work, quick-lemp.'rcd, vindictive, changeful, 
and full of laughter. Life, partly by tltcir own fault, is hard 
with them ; penury is their abiding condition ; they daily live 
on the verge of starvation, frequently for lack of energy to hunt 
for food. But, as their actual wants are few, this seldom sadden-s 
them -they look on the whole thing ,as a vast joke. If there 
arc clouds, Uiese children of the sun see them not; nothing ia|. 
really serious to them ; poverty, starvation, and death only seetm 
part of the natural order of things, and even these have their 
jocular side. But this very suiminess, childishness, and irre¬ 
sponsibility that makes these people in a way attractive and 
interesting, also makes them terribly hard people for &e 
cnergeue European lo work with. * 

Their attitudfi Jo us is given in these closing remarks 
Contrary to expectation, we found the people all over the . 
Orinoco valley most friendly to the English, whose business 
qualities they respect, and disposed to view the ^undarv 
difficulty as merely a quosUon of brag, out of which ^eir own 
politicians, whom they distrust, hope tq aggrandize themselves 
m some unexplaineri wav. 4 ^ t 

_ I am felly convinced that this vlOley will one day develop- 
into one of the richest commtftcial centres in the Wei; but its 
development requires capital, an i English capital is natnfelly 
of entering the country in the present unsettled state of affairs. 
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ENGLAND “UNDER A COLOSSAL SANDOW.” 

M R. E DMUND Gosse coutribiiteS to the North A merican 
Review for January a suggestive paper bn the literature 
of action. He seems to be writing under the influence 
of the Fashoda agitation. He contrasts the literary 
temper of to-day with what prevailed some twenty years 
ago. He saj-^,:— 

If we look back to the years before the first Egyptian 
campaign; we shall bo surprised to see how pacific our tastes 
were, how little encouragement was given to the literature of 
action. There was a distinct dislike,"’early in the eighties, to 
any narrative which exalted the boisterous part of man. 
Fiction, poetry and drama wore expected to be idyllic or 
reflective. Even history, amusingly enough, had its romantic 
colouring washed off it, and its exciting incidents reduced. It 
was said that if young people studied history they should 
concentrate their attention, not on battles, but on the constitu¬ 
tion ; and Dr. Stubbs supplied the learned want. 

•WE AREBARBARIANS NOW! 

A change began with Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” 
which was accentuated by the vogue given to Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s work :— 

Then came a period of materialistic awakening. Everywhere 
in the Empire the natural elements - the barbarian elements if 
we will—found expression. Our incessant little wars were 
followed with a. sympathy, which had const.antly been denied 
them hi the Middle Victorian period ; and each little war 
•increased our appetite for another. At the same time there 
began, and flowed over the country like a wave, an unexampled 
enthutaa^ for every kind of^ athletics. A fresh interest in the 
navy was awakened, and as' the pe,ace party subsided and dis¬ 
appeared throughout the country, greater and greatcir sacrificc-s 
were cheerfully made for the .support of our ships. If nowadays 
tWfc read Matthew Arnold’s okl diatribes against our upjier 
classes,' wc may smile; there is no question now of upper, 
middle or lower, for the barbarian holds the field undisturbed. 
We fiavc become in a dozen years a nation but faintly interested 
in any subject whidi does not bear ujion the training and 
development of the muscles, individual or politic. England h.is 
gone to school under a colossal Saiidow, and has no time, for 
the moment, to think of anything else. 

A CRAVE CRISIS AI’PRllACHING. 

The'new spirit expresses itself in Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
wiiose whole literary career is one unflagging appeal to 
the fighting instincts of the race. We see nouiing in the 
^neral trend of his genius if we do not sce.that it makes 
directly for the preparedness Oi the English peojile in an 
eventual crisis :— 

. However much the philosopher and the dreamer may regret 
the necessity of this stranm ousession in jihysical strengtli—and 
the present writer, him^lf a useless dreamer, sighs benealli it— 
^0 one with a grain of sense can doubt that circumstances point 
,to its being an unavoidable preparation for a crisis in national 
history by no means far ahead. 

Side hf side with Mr. Kipling’s works he places Sir 
George Robertson’s “ Story of Chitral.” He describes it 
as a specimen of our n*w Literature of Action, to which 
we may be proud to point our firicndliesttheighbours. It 
shows how the young men trained, by fobthall and cricket, 
who had tried to shoot, climb and ritje, can use their 
physical fitness when th^ are called to act in the face 
of deStiBgr:— 

If this is the tenuper and these the abiU^es which our recent 
national predilection for the literature of action fosters, we need 
hardly rej^tthat “boww of roses in Bendameer's stream” in 
wli^ fte Middle Victorian poets lay at full length, discussing 
tll^aiflRleties of the jiassion m love. If it were going to last for 


ever,‘if there were to be no reaction from this materialism, I 
riiould deeply deplore it. A man should not, and a nation should 
not, spend its whole life with a musket in its hand, behind a 
barric^e. But there arc times and seasons in the life of a 
nation, as in the life of a man, when self-respect and all tlie 
dearest emotions of the heart compel the strictest attention to 
practical defence. We believe, humbly, gravely, that we are 
ready. And there is evidence in our literature of the last twelve 
years to show that we have been preparing ourselves for a great 
international struggle by the game.s we have loved best to play, 
the stories which have enterlmned qs most, and the narratives of 
historical adventures which wc have been most eager to read. 


THE WEDDING-RING CIRCLE. 

In my “New Year’s Message” to the members I 
ventured to hope that Round-About itself may contribute 
somewhat to the happiness of theitw lives. If it fails to 
do so then it has failed in the object of its existence. 
F >r the great aim and end of the whole organisation of 
the “Wedding-Ring Circle” was to increase the joy of 
life, and enable scattered human units to free themselves 
from something of the doom of solitude which hangs like 
;i pall over so many existences. 

Round-Aboui is but a small organ, and the “Wedding- 
Ring Circle ” is still only in the stage of experiment; but 
small though it be, it marks a step onward in the evolu- 
lio . of human society. It is, as I think I have remarked 
before, a latter-day substitute for the masked ball of 
former times. The practice of masking degenerated too 
often into a mere arrangement for facilitating orgies of 
which the less said the better; but the practice of masking, 
without the abuse, is one which has manifold conveni¬ 
ences. It was only behind the mask that persons of the 
opposite extremes of society could meet and converse;, on 
a footing of perfect equality. And so it is with the 
“ Wedding-Ring Circle.’’ rt affords an opportunity for the 
free interchange of ideas and sentiments which would 
otherwise be impossible. Many are paralysed by the 
subtle influence of another’s personality. If they could 
communicate through a grille, or behind a yashmak, they 
might often make much more progress in the establish¬ 
ment of that real friendship which is based upon the 
interchange of personal experiences and sentiments. No 
doubt, as the name implies, the “ Wedding-Ring Circle ” 
fulfils its highest end when it succeeds in bringing about 
that complete union of man and woman that takes place 
in an ideal marriage; but for one case in which this 
is achieved there are ten in which the “ Circle ” acts 
merely as a convenient method of making pleasant 
acquaintances, which arc often far more intimate because 
of their aiionjanity than they would have been had the 
correspondents been meeting each other every day of 
their lives. * 

This may seem a hard saying to some w'ho have never 
realised to what extent, in self-defence, we all wear 
impenetrable armour when in the presence of our fellows. 
But .any who, like myself, have many friendships and 
intimate confidences with persons whom they have 
never seen, will recognise in a moment the truth of what 
I say. Mutual knowledge and helpful sympathy do not 
depend upon physical contiguity, and the best and most 
lasting friendships are those which are based upoh the 
discovery of a real S)rmpathy and fellow-feeling in the 
depths of the heart, which in ordinary society are carefully 
concealed from the passer-by. 

The Conductor, of Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
W.C., on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
will send particulars. 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY LONDON. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, writing in the Contemporary on 
London Street Improvements, reviews the progress 
already made. He shows that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, in thirty-three years, spent eleven millions and a 
half, and the County Council,- during eight years, has 
spent two and a third millions on street improvements. 
By comparing the various ways of expenditure, he comes 
to ibis conviction :— 

The general conflusion to be drawn from these facts is that, 
in lieu of widening important streets, it is far better to co istnicL 
entirely new streets, adopting, if possible, lines which will jjass 
through inferior properly, where the trade interests are ol no 
great value. 

He recalls with satisfaction the rights obtained for the 
central authorities to recoup themselves by taking all the 
property fronting a new street, the right of exacting some 
amount of betterment, and the power of actitiiring fore¬ 
courts without the house behind, as well as the right to 
become ground landlords. 

“circular belts f)F nOUI.KVARD.S.” 

After describing the beneficial results anticipated from 
the new street from Holborn to the Strand, the writer 
proceeds:— 

It cannot be doubted that there are many other schenu-s of the 
same kind which might be adopted with c<jual prospect of 
rcilucing the congestion of the London streets, and of .adiliiig to 
its dignity and beauty, williout entailing any great ultimate 
charge on the ratepayers. Xo one can look at the tangled and 
confuseti map of London without admitting what a vast field 
there is for improvements of all kinds. Itroad avenues and. 
boulevards should be made, stretching out directly from the 
centre to the suburbs, providing for double tracks of tramways, 
and atfording oiiportunities for fresh air. There should also be 
Circular belLs of boulevards at certain distances from the centre, 
of which the Mar)'Iebonc and City Roads would form one. 
C-'orc should also be t.ikun to join tlie principal eommoiis and 
open spaces by such broad boulevards, and to give easy access 
to them from the densely populated districts in the centre. 

UTILISING THE I'-OUUCOUKTS. 

Another direction in which we may liope ioP wiilened streets, 
.vnd even for handsome lioulevards, is the utilisation of thi- 
numerous cases where there .arc forecourts on eillicr or both 
sides of existing streets. It has already been pointed out that 
the House of Lords has admitted the principle that these fore¬ 
courts may be Laken mider compulsory jiowers, on the widening 
of a street, without the necessity of jmrehasing the houses to 
which tliey are attached. There arc very numerous cases where 
advantage may be taken of this. The number would have been 
still greater if the Metropolitan Board and the local authorities 
hurl notj in past times, been most scandalously negligent in not 
preventing the owners and occupiers of the houses in such streets 
from extending their premises by erecting oni'-sloreyial buildings 
on such forecourts. 

OPENING UP SOUTH LONliON. 

There are numerous streets in London, especially in 
the suburbs, where advantage could be taken of the exist¬ 
ence of forecourts to widen the existing streets into broad 
avenues or boulevards. The Improvements Committee 
of the London County Council are now considering a case 
of this Und, where it has been proposed to them that a 
succession of streets with forecourts for a distance of two 
and three-quarter miles, from near the Thames to the 
suburbsf should be widehpd into a broad and handsome 
boulevard, at an estimated cost of;£i5o,ooo. It is con- 
traded that this will be of immense advantage to a poor 
district, which •is in great want of open jpaces^^ and that 


by affording an opportunity for a double line of tramwa)-* 
easy aetjess will be given to the country south of Londo^ 
and a»new district will be opened out for ouilding woric- 
men’s dwellings.” 

A very conspicuous case, where the same kind of 
process could be effected, is that of the Marylebone Road, 
ICuston Road, and the City Road. In* this important 
thoroughfare wide forecourts exist on both sides save in 
a few parts, where, as already showm, they have been 
built over. The road generally is ,fifty in width, but 
the distance between the line of Itouses on either side is 
150 feet. This affords the opportunity for a broad boule- * 
\ ard, which might be planted with trees, with ample space 
for two lines of tramways without interfering with the 
other traffic. This great artery connects the stations of 
the principal railway cotnpanics entering London from 
the north- the Norlh-^Vestern, Midland, Great Northern, 
and Central. 


THE CHIEF FOODS OF THE NATIONS. 

Mr. G. R. Wai.hron, in McClure's for November, 
gives an illustrated and comparative statement of the 
foods used by the principal ijcoplcs. Some of his 
statistics m.ay be summarised thus : — 

M.u\ CEors ; r.usiiEi,s ver annum. 

I’oT.tTo ; 4,000 millions. • 

Indian Corn : 2,600 inillions. 

\Vhkat : 2,500 millions. ^ 

Rye, : 1,300 miHittiis.* • * 

B.vui.KY : 750 millions. •' 

MAIN FOODS: iJUANTlTIliS PER IIK.VD PER ANNUM. ' 

I’dtmo (pounds) : Ireland, 1,467; Genn.any, 1,300; Xelher- 
lamls, 840; Norway and Sweden, 740 ; France, 700 ; Austria- 
Hungary, 663 ; and Canada, 660. 

WiTE.\i (pounds): France, 467; Canada, 360; Italy, 307; 
Great Brit.ain, 250; United .Stales, 240’; NetWl.anils, 240; 
Austria - IJnngary, 230; Germanj, 180; Russia, 93; 
Japan, 22. 

Flesh Meat (pounds): United States, 147 ; United Kingdom, 
100; Norway, 80; France, 77 ; Spain, 70; Germany, 64; 
.Sweden and .Swit2erlancl, 62 ; Belgium, 61 ; Austria-Hungary, 
60; Russia, I’ortugal, Nellierlancls, 50; Italy, 24. 

SuG.\K (pounds) : Gre:il Britain, 80 ; United Stales, 73 ; F'ranec. 
25; Gcrinaiiy, 18; Switlen, 20; Austria-Hungary, 15; 
Sjiain, 7. 

Ton.tcco (ounces); Belgium, no; Switzerland, 80; X'elhcr- 
Ituids, 51 ; Germany, 48; Imited State.s, 43. 

'1'e.\ (omiees) : United Kingdom, SS ; Australia, 88 ; Canada, 
70 ; United States, 24 ; Russia, 9. 

CoFEEF, (ounces): Netherlands, 370 : Denmark, 247 ; Belgium, 
176; United States, 155; Swil/.erlaiul, 112; Germany, 78; 
France, 53; .\uslria-Hungary, 32; Italy, 17; Gre,at Britai% 
II ; Spain, 9 ; Russia, 3. 

Bf.i.k (gallons): United Kingdom, 30; Germany, 27; Den¬ 
mark, 24; United States, 15; .Switzerland, 14; Netherlands, 
8 ; Sweden and Norw.ay, 7 : France, 6 ; Canada, 4. 

Wine (gallons) : Sp.ain, 35; France, 29; Italy, 24; Aiistria- 
Hu'giiry, 3; Gerimny and Russia, about i gal.; United 
Kingdom and United Stales, 2 quarts; Canada, less than 1 
pint. 

Frequenters of the Bodleian will be interested in. 
Miss jennett Humphrey’s sketch in Longman's of it.s 
founder, Sir Thom.is Bodley, He was born in Exeter in 
1544, a I’rotestant from birth, and spent the Marian years 
in reftige at Geneva. From 1587 to 1597 he was Kliza- 
beth’s resident minister at the Hague. On his return to 
England he founded the .'iimous library, and died in 
1612-13. 
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THE DEAD CATTLE KINO. 

AusTii^rjA’s One Supreme Miluonawe. 

The late Tames Tyson is the subject of the character 
sketch in the Australasian Review of Reviews for 
December. He was buried on October Sth. He is 
described as ;-r 

The “cattle-king of Australia,” the owner of more broad 
acres and multitudinous flocks and herds than any other man in 
tht seven colonics; the one supreme millionaire which Australia 
has pr<^uced 1 Every country evolves Its characteristic 
millionaire. Jay Gould, who began his career with a patent 
mouse-trap, and ended it killed by his own millions, is, in a 
sense,' the typical American millionaire. The older lands, with 
their histone banking houses and their coi^estcrl wealth, pro¬ 
duce two types of millmnaires—the hereditary variety, which 
inherits the treasures of generations; and the raw self-made 
millionaire, who usually wins his millions on the Stock Exchange, 
and sometimes loses them even more rapidly than he made 
them, and disappears from human gaze ^within the doors of the 
Insolvency Court. James Tyson was a purely Australian pro¬ 
duct. He rep^snts, indeed, only one variety of the Australian 
stock, and connned 'diimsalf to only one branch of Australian 
industry. But in his own order he was as characteristic an 
Austrauan product as, say, the i)addy-melon or the native 
companion. 

WHAT CAME FROM A LAME COW. 

He began at the bottom — 

According to tradition, the starting ]>oiiit of his fortune was a 
lame cow which somebody gave him. Young Tyson’s first 
stock salq. in Sydney yielded ^^'50, and the cattle were all the 
<Brect*’ofis^ing of that one Icme cow! . . . . He was a man of 
one idea and of one interest. He believed in stock, and he 
believed in Australia. 

, He began with a lame cow. He ended worth five 
minions sterling. He saw the opportunity presented by 
the opening of the goldfields. * 

IVaon’s mind, looked at from a business point of view, was a 
fiddle wWi one string. He thought cattle, he talked cattle, he 
practised no other art than that of growing cattle. Ills fortune 
mig^t have been' vaster had be been less a man of one idea. 
But his stations when he died had the area of a kingdom. They 
were scattered, it is true, over three colonics; but could they 
have been put together they would have exceeded in area the 
Hetritories of many an ancient and famous state. 

f HIS PASSION FOR THE Ol'EN AIR. 

Bom in New South Wales on April 10, 1823,” he says, “ I 
Bhvet took a dose of medicine, never liad a day’s illness, never 
lost sm hour’s time by sickness in the whole course of my 
life. The result of frugal living, hard thinking, hard work, 
and of a country life in the must healthy climate under the 
sup.” 

Mr. Tyson scorned all the ordinary pleasures of life. He 
wiu a hard man, and took life hardly. He despised luxury. He 
never,^oked; he did not know so much as the taste of wine ; 
be uei>er entered a theatre or went to a race-course. He never 
fell ili'^ve, and probably never kissed a woman, save bis own' 
mother, in his life. He hated the sound of an oath, and 
invariably dismissed a loud-swearing employ^ from his service. 

. To those who know how rich in expletives the vernacular of the 
t,back blocks is, this will seem nothing less than amazing. 

' According to Mr. Tyson’s theory of exlstenc;ff, life was meant for 
bazd work, for work expended to in^»eve tne world, make ten 
bfedes of grass grow instead of one, and ta- people the plains 
sfnd bill-siae%of Australia with mighty herds and woolly ^ks. 

' Human wants, he held, must be r^nced to a Spartan minimum; 
and be knew no reason why a millionairo should wear a better 
edit, ur lie in a softer bed, or eat a better meal, than his own 
‘‘ xtodbibui. He carried out his own theory, and probably did 
not mtpend more than fyo a y^ in bis p»«mal subsistence. 
He lo^ thsi, open au, the silmoe, the loaeUnemfi ltbc measurc- 
len distances of inland Australia. “1 am happittt^” he once 
■y 
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said, " under the stars of heaven, with a bluey for my pillow 
and a billy by my side." 

• HIS PRIDE IN THE EMPIRE. 

He was induced to take a seat in the Queensland Upper 
House. He made one speech and was misreported. He 
never made another. 

But to the larger issues of public life Mr. Tyson was sensitive*. 
He was proud of the Empire and would have made great 
sacrifices for it. In a moment of need for bis own colony he 
cams to its help by taking up ;f2So,oooof its treasury bills ; lu: 
offered to advance >^500,000 towards the construction of a'trans¬ 
continental railway, and he headed the list of subscripfions 
towards the Soudan contingent with a cheque for fg,o6o, 

KEPT NO BOOKS AND LEFT NO WILL.* 

Among the other wonderful facts in this extraordinarj- 
sketch, It is mentioned that “he kept no books, he 
employed no clerks. The records.-of his huge trans- 
ar*ions were all carried in his head, and in a tiny 
memorandum book”:— 

When he died his vast estate w.is left like a derelict ship. Eo 
will apparently exists ; no hint of its owner’s wishes, lie had, 
it is believed, vague notions of some act of stupendous, if post¬ 
mortem, beneficence. He might intiecd, in this way, nave 
written his name on Australian civilisation. But this strong- 
willed nature apparently lacked decision enough to determine 
th" fate of his own millions. Perhaps they ceased to intercs. 
him when he could no longer hold them in his own bands ! So 
the greatest Australian estate yet pul together was left by its 
owner without directions as to its disposition. 

Mr. Tyson had undoubtedly ntiiny fine and some generous 
qualities. He wsis a good son, shared the first coins ho ever 
earned with his mother, and to the very last would speak of 
his mother with the shy and almost inarticulate grief of a 
strong man. He was kind to the blacks; no hint of wrong 
tu them is ever associated with his name. 


The Lady’s Realm. 

“ The Twelve Bridesmaids of the Queen ” form the 
subject of the chief articles of the February^ number. A 
sketch of each maid is given. Lady Jane Ellice and the 
Duchess of Cleveland are the only survivom. The 
portraits are an interesting reminder of the more natural 
way the hair was worn in 1840 and the general use of 
curls. An almost obsolete custom is recalled by a paper 
“ All About Valentines.” St. Valentine’s Day is an. 
ecclesiastical adaptation of the old Lupercalia, at 
which young men drew billets, each with a girl’s 
name, and forthwith took the girl whose name 
they drew. There are quaint reproductions of the more 
motlern valentine. Mr. George Paston contributes a 
eulogy on physical exercise for women in general and on 
gymnastics in particular. ,^Much stress is laid on the 
moral accomplishments and finish imparted in a woman’s 
gj'mnasium. The type is said to be growing moie 
numerous of “ the, woman of fifty, slender of figure, 
upright of carriage, bright of eye, and active of habit, who 
is only to be distinguished from her daughters by her 
thick braids of silvery hair.” There arc other papers on 
painting and music. ^ 

The article of chief important in Macmillafie 
Magazine for February i».a descrirtipn of the press of 
Paris. Comparing the French with'^e English press,, 
the writer says that the English editor spends his money 
oil telegrams ; the French editor is extravMant onlyin 
the matter of intellect. TW^actical Englishman, the 
artisric Frenchman : that di^tmetibn is earned l 9 irough 
the whole of life. ' The Frenchman wi^es to smile, the 
Englishman desires to *know. i ■ 

* % '* 
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SLAVERY IN MODERN SCOTLAND. • 

This is the title of a paper in the Edinbur^rh Review, 
-which will doubtless occasion no small surprise. It will 
be news to most people that slavery existed in Scotland 
vntil exactly one hundred years ago. Still greater astonish¬ 
ment will be experienced on learning that this was not the 
survival of the ancient serfdom, but was the work of the 
Protestant Reformation. The old serfdom disappeared 
from Scotland sooner than it did from the other countries 
of Europe. There is positive evidence that colliers 
we» K^gally free as late as thei(9r-car 1605 :— 

tn July, 1606, it short Act was passed, which with one haiul 
stripped sailers, colliers, and coalbearcrs of their natural rij^ht 
ts leave* their present employment without their employer.-.’ jier- 
mission, and with the other authorised the masters of collieries 
and saltpans to apprehend vaj^rants and hold tliein in permanent 
slavery m their works. 

AN F.FWF.CT OF THE REFORMATION. 

The first Scottish Poor Law in 1579 had adopted the 
principle of compulsory servitude to a private owner as a 
remet^ for vagrancy, and the principle of perpetual servi¬ 
tude was adopted in 1597. Strange outcome, truly, of the 
glorious Reformation—that labourers hitherto tree were 
turned into slaves, and that the odious function of enslaving 
freemen should be made ot-cr to the Presbyterian Kirk 
-Sessions !— 

Here, then, thirty years after the Reformation, we see perliaps 
a tenth of the inhabitants of Scotland—for vagrants were then 
smusnally numerous- -made legally reducible to perpetual slavery, 
and about six hundrcil little ecclesiastical courts -no more had. 
yea been erected—engageil in the task of reducing them. 

A REMEDY FOR THE UXEMl»U)YED. 

The right given to coal m.astcrs and masters of metal 
mines of enslaving tramps was given to all other 
employers in 1621. No distinction was made between the 
honest workman out of :i job and the persistent idler ;— 

. .Slavery for the vagrant continue to be the favourite and 
-most trusted remedy for v.agr.mcy, and when in 1698 that 
notable cljpmpion of public liberty, Andrew Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, contemplated the lamentable increase of mendicancy in 
his native land, and estimated there were 200,000 beggars then 
•wandering wild ever it, his cry is still for slav.;ry, and more 
slavery. For he proposes not only to compel the 200,000 
vagrants to serve the other inhabitants as slaves, but, with the 
violence natural to his character, he proposes to comiiel the 
other inhabitants to take the 200,000 vagrants into their service 
as slaves, every man to take a number proportioned to the 
of his estate. Compulsory slavery must needs be reinforced 
by compulsory slave-owning. 

CONTRAST SOUTH OF THE BORDER. 

This un^pected indifference to individual liberty shown 
by the social legislation of the Puritan party in Scotland 
is set in curious contrast with the social legislation south 
of the Border;— 

The last of the Crown serfs were emancipated by Elizabeth 

JS 74 » on the express ground—to quote the statute—that “ it 
waS acceptable to Almighty God, who in the beginning hath 
made ail mankind free.” The Statute of Labourers, which for 
two hundred years stripped the English labourer of his freedom 
to move from place to place in search of better conditions of 
emplo3rmcnt, was repealm under Elizabeth and James I. And 
mmowh the principle of slavery for the vagrant was intro, 
duced into an English statute in 1547, it was deleted two years 
afterwards. ' 

* TWO EXPLANATION?. 

XliB finds explanation in the ascendency of the 

then more powerful in Scotch politics than ever 
before, and bent on making the dependence of the 
^md^ chus as compete as possible, and in the stem 
.ideals or Protestant Reformers, the slavery of vagrants 


being only a part of their ethical purpose carried to an 
extreme. The Reformation,, which had greatly swelled 
the number of the vagrants, was now turned to forcing 
them into work. Scotch slavery aimed at Airing vagrancy 
by compulsory work. It is a somewhat sardonic sequel 
to find that slavepr, when abolished by Act of Parliament 
in 1775, was abolished, not for the relief of the slaves, but 
for the relief of their owners. Slaveryghad made coal¬ 
mining so unpopular as to run the wages up to a very high 
figure, and the new industries cseating a heavy demand 
for coal compelled the coal owners to offer any wEges 
for labour. Strange to say, the Act of Emancipation did 
not increase at once the supply of colliery labour or reduce 
its wages. The freed colliers fled from the mines, took 
work at half their former wages, and men of other trades 
refused to enter the tainted industry, even when offered 
double their current wages. The whole article draws 
attention to a very instructive and evidently all but 
forgotten chapter in Scottish industry. 


IN PRAISE OF OUR VOLUNTEERS. 

Superior in Many Resprct .5 to Regulars . 

Sir Howard ^Vincent has given to Mr. Frank 
lianfield in Casse/fs for February a high appreciation of 
the worth of our volunteer army :— 

.Sir Howard was strong on the point that, though there were 
thirteen hundred commissions vacant in the volunteers, it was 
not a very serious matter at all. We could easily, on the out¬ 
break of hostilities, fill up every vacancy. The young English¬ 
man of the better classes, who is a born officer, abounds. In 
Sir Howard’s opinion no other country in the world, making no 
(xcejition whatever, possesses anything like the sfme quality of 
man in the same qu.intity. We have it in .superabundance. 
•■Viiy day you might collect it to any extent from the side 
pavements of I'iccaililly and Pall Mall. 

Mr. Jlanficld summarises the situation from Sir Howard 
Vincent’s point of view very much in this wise :— 

We have something like a quarter of a million men in the 
ranks of the volunteers, whose numbers in the event of a 
national emergency would be raised to about a million by the 
return to service of ex-volunteers, all of whom would have had 
the .ndvanlage of previous military training. Owing to the 
difficulty which an aggressive military Power would have in 
finding sufficient transport, there would be a certain amount of 
time, which may be approximately put at three months, durii^ 
which to get our men into a slate of thorough fitness to take the 
field. This work would be much facilitated by our applying, 
on a larger scale, the already received practice of forming 
provisional battalions. Short though we may be of commis¬ 
sioned officers at this moment, a state of war would give 
us at once a superabundance. We want ranges, it is true, and are 
in arrears in the matter of artillery, but the C^vemment are alive 
as to oiir necessities, and may be looked to to apply some remeily 
for this weakness, as also for the defective organisation of 
regimental units as regards strength. Cavalry in a country so 
much inclosed as ours would be somewhat at a discount. 
Altogether, then, it will be seen that, though all oar regulars 
and militia depart from us for foreign service under the stress of 
the exigencies of a colossal .struggle, we should not by any means 
be necessarily helpless; but with the time which, in the nature 
of tilings, would be iit our disposal might hope to make the lot 
of any invading force a singularly unenviable one. No 
Continental argiy certainly has fighting material of quite the 
same class as we have in our volunteers. In many respects the 
volunteers Icatie our own militia^and regulars far behind. No 
one who has seen the London Scottish or the Queen's West¬ 
minsters can have any doubt that man for man our volunteers 
are hard to match anywhere. There is perhaps something 
lacking, but this the Government mean to niake good, and it is 
satisfactory to know' that the apprehension that our country 
might suddenly be “ rushed ” by a foe is, rather a nightmare 
of the alarmist than a practical possibility. 
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A HINDU MR. GLADSTONE. 

Professor Max Muixeriii the February Fortnightly 
offers two very interesting examples of the inner life of 
modern India Si the story of a Prime Minister and a 
child-wife. 

THE GRAND OLD MAN OP BHAVNAOAR." 

The Prime Minister was Gaurbankara, and held office 
in Bhavnagar. “ If Bismarck made Germany, Gaurtj- 
ankara made Bhavnagar. The two achievements are so 
different that even to cotapare them seems absurd, but 
the methods to be foliowea in either case '^ire, after all, 
the same; nay, it is well known that the making or 
regulating of a small watch may require more nimble and 
careful fingers than the large clock of a cathedral.” And 
the Indian statesman was a saint, of blameless life, a 
great peacemaker in public and in private. 

Like Mr. Gladstone, Gaurtmikara became known in India as 
the Grand Old Man, or, better still, as the Good Old Man, .'!n<l, 
like Mr. Gladstone, he represents in himself a striking combina¬ 
tion of the thinker and the doer, of the meditative and the active 
man. llis deepest interest lay with the great problems of 
human life on earth, but^this did not prevent him from taking a 
most active part in the great and siniill concerns of the daily life 
and the daily cares of a small state, lie acted as Minister to 
four generations of the rulers of Bhavnagar, and he was a con¬ 
stant referee on intricate political questions to successive Political 
Agents of Kathiawar . . . After a conference with the old man 
—die was then eighty-one years of age, having been born iti 
1805—LrOrd Reay declared that he was struck as much by the 
clearness of his intellect as by the simplicity and fairness .and 
openness of his mind. 

stA’tesman and abstru.se metaphysician. 

What attracted the Professor the most about him was 
that he was a philosopher, a dreamer of dre.ims as men 
of the world might say, and yet so excellent a man of 
business .■— 

This philosophy was not what,may be called useful philosophy 
—a knowledge of nature and its laws. This might be tolerated 
in a Prime Miqi&ter, even in Euroijc. No ; it consistc<l in the 
most abstruse metaphysics which would turn even the hardened 
brains of some of our best philosophers perfectly giddy. And 
yet that very philosophy, so far from unfitting Gaurirankara for 
his arduous work, gave him the proper strength for doing and 
doing well whatever from day lo day his hands found to do. 
llemlt the importance of liis official work to the fullest extent, 
but he always felt that there was something more important 
still. Though devoting all his pov ^rs to this life and its duties, 
he felt convinced that this life would soon pass away, that there 
was no true reality in it, and that there 'vas behind, beneath, 
and above, another and higher life which alone was worth living. 
It was his faith in, or his knowlerlge of, that higher life which 
best fitted Mm to perfomn his work in the turmoil of the world. 
Thus it was that when any of his schemes ended in failure, dis¬ 
appointment never upset him, and that though he was often 
deceived in the friends he had trusted, he never became a 
pesshnist.C' 

His wais, in shbrt, the philosophy of the Vedanta, of 
which the writer gives a few penetrative glimpses, com¬ 
paring it with the,early Christian philosophy of the 
Godhead 

HIS retreat from the world, ' 

In his eightieth year, the old man retir^ into jmvate 
life, to eater on the third stage of Vedaaric discipline, to 
residp. in the w^ods in his garden-house, and there to be 
** chl^y occupied in overcoming all pasrions by means 
aac»enp exercises and withdrawing bis affections more 
Mtd votxte from all the things of this life.” In his last 
letter to the Professor the sage announced- 
**Kaw my health is failing fast, and to finish the whole'I 
have made iq> my mind to enter- into the fourth order or 


Arrama-e-namely, that of Sannayisin. Thereby I shall attain 
that stage in life when 1 shall be free from all the cares and 
anxieties of tMs world, and shall have nothing to do with my 
present circumstances in life. After leading a public life for 
more than sixty years, I think there is nothing left for me to 
desire except the life of a SannayMn, which will enable my 
Atman (self) to be one with Paramitman (highest selO, as 
shown to u.*! by the enlightened of old. When this is accom¬ 
plished a man is free from births and rebirths ; and what can I 
wish more than that which will free me from births and rebirths, 
and give me means to attain Moksha (freedom) ? ” 

1 heard no more of him (continues the writer) except indficedy, 
when his son sent me a copy of the BhagavadrgttS. as a present 
from his father, who was no longer Gaurfrankara then, but 
SaAiid.Manda, that is, the Supreme Spirit, »>., he “ who is, wlio 
jjerceives, and is blessed.” 

A MARTYR CHILD-WIFE. 

The rest of the article describes the Jiving martyrdom 
of a '-.oiiple of young Brahmos, .Srimatl and her husband 
Kedar Nilth, who loved and were betrothed when 
children, he twelve, she nine. In early days he was 
disgusted with idolatry and “ took refuge in the Vedanta 
as preached by Keshub Chunder Sen.” “ When he told 
his young wife what had happened lo him, and ex¬ 
plained to her his reasons, serious as the consequences 
of such a step were in India, .she, as a faithnil and 
devo 3d wife, at once followed Iiis example.” Their 
creed was a pure and simple Theism, “but to adopt 
it meant for the young husband and his wife degra¬ 
dation and complete social isolation. They might easily 
have kept up an appearance of orthodoxy, while holding 
in their hearts those simple, pure and enlightened con¬ 
victions. The temptation w.as great, but they resisted.” 
They were “ despised, avoided, excommunicated.” Their 
family allowance was cut down, and they ]|ere forced to 
earn their livelihood. His father died broken-hearted, 
and the son’s refusal to perform the idolatrous rites of the 
funeral completed the rupture, and brought him to the 
verge of starvation. His mother nc.\t went insane. But 
amid all these troubles the child-wife remaintd loyal, 
serene, loving her children, endearing lo her the servants 
who refused to leave her when she was disowned by kith 
and kin. Sustained by their faith the two cheerfully 
went tlurough the hard struggle for livelihood. She died 
young and happy, murmuring, “ O, all merciful.” Max 
Muller concludes :— 

Thus she lived and died : a 'true child-wife, pure as a child, 
devoted as a wife, and always yearning for that Spirit whom she 
had sought for, if, Imply, she might feel after Him and find 
Him. And surclyDTc was not far from her, nor she from Him ! 


The Twelve Most Notable Good Women. 

The Lady's Realm for February announces the result 
of its prize competition for the most correct list of the 
twelve most notable good women of the nineteenth 
century;— 

According to the general vote.^the following is the list of these 
twelve good women, placed in their order of merit;—Her 
Majesty the Queen, Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Frinccss of Wales, the Duchess of 
Ti-ck, Sister Dora, Agnes Weston, Grace Darling, the Princess 
Alice, Lady Henry Somerset, Frances Ridley Haveigal. 


Beyond a delightfiil etching by B. Schuhmacher qjf a 
river scene, Hildesheim, which forms thefrontispiece, md 
the usual excellence of reproduction of scenes from 
Westminster Abbey, there is little calling for remark in 
the Pall Mall Marine for February. • 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 

Almost Forgotten : Almost Destitute. 

In Kringsjaa (January 15th) there is an article by 
Dr. Hans Oaae. The subject of the article is Henri 
Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross Society, wliosc 
name, like Abou Ben Adhem’s, will be written down 
as that of “ One who loved his fellow men,” yet who 
now, despite a long life of good work in the cause 
of peace and human happiness, sits in a small room 
in a little two-storied hospital in Heidcn, Switzerland, 
almost, if not quite, forgotten by the world he did liis 
best to serve. Th«re is hardly a child who has not heard 
of the Red Cross Society, and every cultured man and 
woman knows of the Geneva Convention which led to its 
► formation, but few know of Henri Dunant, or have even 
beard his name. The man has bc'cn forgotten in his 
work. Out of the seed he has sown has grown a tree 
whose branches embrace the whole civilised world. In 
those days he was a we.ilthy patrician, extravagantly 
generous, for his fortune was certainly not spent upon 
himself; he was a sober, steady man of simple tastes : 
and his purse, like his heart, was open to the whole of 
suffering humanity. Not only to the cause of the unhapiiy 
victims of war did Dunant give his time, his thought, and 
his money. There is scarcely a single hitm.initari.in 
project with which he did not identify himself, <ind there 
are many- which owe their origin to him. The ked Cross 
Society is probably the best known. 

It was founded after the tmblication of his exfie- 
ricnces on the battle-field of .Solfcrino in 1859, and 
did splendid work during the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870. In 1873 Dunant founded in Paris an international 
permanent committee for the alleviation of the lot of 
prisoners of war in civilised States. In 1S72 he also 
founded in PalW, Brussels and London, “L’Alliance 
Univcrselle de I’Ordre et de la Civilisation,” by hel|j of 
which he brought about the London Conference in 1875 
for the Abolition of Slavery. In 1870 he had founded 
in Paris a ^ociety which was intended to be an inter¬ 
national union for the sifting and settlement of all 
disputes between the nations, that war might be averted. 
In 1873, by the request of the London Peace Society, 
he gave a lecture on Arbitration, which evoked much 
enthusiasm. The well-known and constantly grow¬ 
ing “ Fraternitd par Correspondance ” was begun by 
Dunant .ilready in 1S49. It is now one of the 
most energetic .branches of the international peace 
movements. Dtmant and Bertha von Suttner, who 
calls Dunant “ her revered master,” arc honorary 
presidents of this society. Much else has Dunant done 
and is still doing for the cause of peace and humanity. 

Miss Florence Nightingale, the good angel of the Crimea, 
received from England a national reward which wouUl 
amount, in French money, to something like 1,135,000 
francs. Dunant, we are told, received last year a 
pourioire from Switzerland in the shape of- 2000 francs, 
while he has, himself, spent over 50,000 francs in the 
humanitarian Causes he has championed. H c is, perhaps, 
not quite replaced to beggary. Here and there arc those 
who^ remember him still, and the Tsaritsa has given him 
a yearly pension. Nevertheless, he is weighed down by 
a heavy debt, and the fact remains that this wcll-boru, 
cultured, eneiigetic philanthropist is all but destitute, has 
even now and thtin, we are told, been in such stniils 
that he has been obliged to stay in bed while he got his 
linen washed! Very shortly, says Dr. Daae, our Stor¬ 
thing will have to consider who best deserves the Nobel 
prize. Can the answer, he wonders, be any other than— 
“Dunant!” 


THE NEW NILE RESERVOIR. 

“ HARNES.SING the Nile ” is the title of Mr. F. C. 
Penfield’s account in the February Century of the 
reservoir to be made at Assuan. As a building achieve¬ 
ment, he says, “ the scheme is on a scale worthy of a 
Ramoses or a Pharaoh ” :— 

To create in the heart of the African desert a lake having 
from two to three times the Mi|->erficial area of l^kc Geneva, in 
Swilzcrland, and control it with scientific precision, so that the 
impounded llood may be turned into distant channels at will, 
i.s :i stupendous undertaking. 

Cubii’s extremity is to be Egypt’s opportunity :— 

The agricultural industry that will be chiefly benefited by 
tin- .VBsuan n Sul voir and the tribulary weir at Assiul is canc- 
eulture. With t'liba’s productiveness destroyed for several 
yeats, t!ie lime is considered propitious, doubtless, for doubling 
or trebling Fgy])l’.s output of raw .sugar. The Nile cane is oi 
such excejitional quality that much Kuropetin capital has been 
invested in reti-nt years in its cultivation, while crushing-factories 
li.’ve gone up on the river’s banks as if by magic. 

V.\Sl’ rA'TKNSlOM OP flTi/nV/VriON. 

If the 400,000 squtirc miles which nominally constitute 
Fgypt, the iJiiiclictil I'.gypt, crop-} ielding and lifc-.supporl- 
ing, is ;i ribbon strij) of alluvial soil on both sides the 
Nile ineasiiring not more than 10,500 square miles. 
The new reservoir and accompanying irrigation will add 
2,500 s(|iuirc miles to this cultivtiblc area : - 

Staled simply, it means the increase of the, country’s pro¬ 
ductive e.ipacily by twenty-live per cent., bringing, as it will, 
eonsiderabi * strelelies of disert soil within the limits ot 
cultivation, whil.- '.as! tracts of Lind already ar.ably will he 
remlercd eajwblo of pioduiiiig Iww, if not three, efops^n the 
year, by having “ sumiuer water” suiiplied to the thirsting 
ground. 

liriti.sli contractors have .agreed that the dam that is to “hold 
ii))” the historic river on which (.’leopatra floated in her gilded 
barge, and on which Moses was cr.tdled, will be completed by 
July 1st, 1903. It will be built of granite ashler, much of which 
will be quarried fiom tile Assuan side of the river, coming from 
the ledges that furnished the obelisks that now stand in t'eiltral 
Park in New York, on Lonilon’s'rhames Finbankineal, and in the 
I’l.ice de la Concorde in Paris. It will be sev.-nty-six feet high in 
jilaces, and, with its approaches, nearly a mile and a quarter long. 
The dilfereiice in water-level above and below the <lam will be 
forty-six Icel; and the top of the structure, thirty or forty feet 
in width, will give bridge facilities to pedestrians, camel-trains, 
and other traffic of the region. It may interest arithmeticians 
to know that it is estimated that two hundred and fifty billion 
gallons can be stored in the reservoir. 

- MARVI.I. iiF riXAXOK. 

The contractors present what looks like a moderate bill. 
Tliey are to receive 800.000 dols. a year for thirty years, 
aggivgaling about 24,000,000 dols. .\s an incentive for them 
to live up to their .agreement, the first pajoneiit by the Kgyptiiin 
I loverninent is not to be made until the work is completed and 
accepted. 

'rin; added irrigation resulting from the big reservoir, il has 
been computid, will perinamnlly bene fit ICgypt to the value of 
ioo,ooo,oix> dols. A direct annual return to the revenue of 
3,000,000 dols.—more than twice the sum to be paid each year 
to the urni biqldiiig the d.aHi- from sale of water and taxation on 
lands that will bn rendered fruitful is promised. The Govern¬ 
ment will further realise considerable sums from the sale of 
reclaimetl public lands, and indirect revenues traceable to the 
country’s augineirted producing capacity. 

Clear profit from the first, and every penny; paid 
without any draft on the Egyptian cxcheciuer—this is a 
marvel of finance. 

Mr. John Wtird, F.S.A., also describes the enterprise in 
Pearson's. Both articles are illustrated with views of the 
First Cataract and of the Island of Philae. 
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THE GOSPEL OF CHEERFULNESS. 

ITS Apostle-t-M. Renan. 

Max 0’Rei.l’s second study in cheerfulness in the 
North AmeHcan Review for January opens with the 
checr>' prophecy that the time is coming “when the 
legislature^ of all the civilised nations of the world will be 
busy settling social questions, when every one will have 
to work, and na one will be able to enjoy the privileges of 
wealth without sharing them with the community.” He 
describes with some disgust the elaborate sumptuousness 
of an American dinner party which was interrupted with 
a rum sherbet and ten minutes’ rest to cool the guests 
and enable them to go on :— 

When, in thirty or forty years, we tell our grand or ’great 
grandchildren that, at the end of the nineteenth century, we took 
a sherbet “in order to cool ourselves so as to be able to go on," 
when, a few yards off, the most Hbject poverty was rampant, they 
will not believe us ; at any rate, they will not believe that we 
were Christians. But, by that time, maybe, they will have 
started a new religion : the religion of Christ. 

He finds one of the causes of French cheerfulness in 
the settling of the land question by the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Personally he believes in Land Nationalisation. 
He urges diat though not nationalised, French land is 
not used to keep three kinds of people—landlords who 
do nothing for it; tenants who improve it for the land¬ 
lords 5 and the labourers who starve on it. “We have a 
^ .landed proprietary happy and contented.” 

’ TBE GREATEST THINKER OF HIS TIME. 

Happily cheerfulness is not without its literary 
expoimnt f— t 

France has been fortunate in pos-scssing a writer, the greatest 
Wnd most influential French prose writer of the century, Frnist 
Renan, who made himself the apostle of the Gospel of Cheerful-, 
ness. Ernest Renan has o/ten been compared to Voltaire .... 
like Voltaire, he wrote the most easy, clear, limpid, logical 
prose, but there the resemblance ends. Voltaire enlightened 
the world by his profound learning, and entertained it by his 
marvellous cutting wit; but Kenan improved it ... . Ernest 
Renan loved humanity with all its weaknesses, even because oi its 
weaknesses. He held that people are often lovable on account of 
a hundred little failings and weaknesses. He sometimes pitied 
the world, but never scolded it. He was a great, gentle, lofty 
spirit, the greatest thinker and scholar of his time, who thought 
like a man, felt like a woman, sometimes acted like a child, and 
always wrote like an angel. Through his genius the world has 
been made better and happier. “I am cheerful,” once wroti* 
Renan, “ because, having tiad few amusements when young, 1 
h^ve Ic^t my illusions in all their frtshcess." « 

THE BEATITUDES—MODERN VERSiON. 

Children ore hapi^ aiul qlieerful because they are full of 
illusions, of beliefs, and of confidence. When we are told, in 
the Oospel of St. Matthew, that “except we become as little 
dfoldrim, we shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven,” 1 am 
cUsnos#! to thus .interpret the verse: “Except wc become as 
litU* cWdren, crmfidcut, believing and unconscicus of malice, 
we sbaH not be happy in this world." When I read ; “ Happy 
are the pocar in spirit, because they shall enter into the kingdom 
of H^veu,” I feel dbpeaed to say: “ Happy are those who are 
determined not to know all the truths in lite, because they shall 
be happy in this world.” 

Renan would say to you. Don't take life toa seriously. When 
yon are old, you will remember life trildi .jileasure only by the 
hundreds of liule follies you have indu^jed iaf by the hundreds 
dfinnbeeqt liOle temptations you have sUccuroW to. Avoid 
'i pei^t people and a^lsof all sorts—fois side of the grave. 

never be perfect) tove him with all his imperfections, 
impulses of senaodty, Umy will make you cheerful, 
Mjr, nmfoy. .They will give colour to your cheeks and prevent 
yoSK, ItalW:» 9^ Itom turning into yellow, dsied-np parch¬ 


ment. Corns home with pockets full of presents for the children. 
Let them put their little hands right to tlie bottom of those 
pockets. You will be repaid, amply repaid, by th^ holding 
im their little round faces, to thank you in anticipation of what 
they know you have done for them. • 

THE PLEASURES OF POVERTY. 

Max O’Rell concludes his racy paper by declaring that 
the sweetest pleasures in life are the pleasures of poverty. 
He tells of a poor old woman in Edinburgh who sold 
sweets to the children of Cowgatc, who made at the most 
6d. or 8d. per day, and v’et was always cheerful, and even 
gave the children from her slender sto<^ when thejl had 
no coppers to buy with. He says :— 

At her funeral, hundreds of barefooted little boys .and girls' 
in rags followed their departed friend down the Cowgate. 
When that old woman arrived at the gates of Heaveq, Uiere 
were more angels to meet her and take her to the throne of the 
Almighty than there would be for the arrival of all the dukes in 
Christendom. If there are social .sets in 'lleaven, I guess that 
ok. woman is a leader of fashion among the four hundred there 
— or my idea of Heaven is altogether wrong. 


DICKENS AS EDUCATIONAL REFORMER. 

Mr. J L. Hughes, inspector of public schools in 
'foronto, writes in the February Century on “ What 
Charles Dickens did for Children: His work in Education.” 
Hv begins by declaring, “ Froebel and Dickens are the 
best interpreters of Christ’s ideals of childhood. The 
philosophy of Froebel and the stories of Dickens are in 
perfect harmony.” Dickens “ was the greatest destructive 
educational critic, but he was also a most advanced, 
positive, constructive educator. There is no great ideal 
of the ‘ new education ’ which is not revealed by Dickens 
in his novels or his miscellaneous writings.” He was, it 
seems, “the first Englisliman of note ^ advocate the 
kindergarten.” This ht did in Household Words, 
July, 1855. In his writings generally— 
every element of iiurily and strength in the m.w education is 
revealed. The reverent sympathy for childhood ; the spirit of 
true motherhood ; the full recognition of selfhood j^the influence 
of nature in revealing conceptions of life, evolution, and God ; 
the development of body, mind, and spirit through play; the 
need of training the entire being' as a unity;' the culture of 
originative and executive power; the necessity for perfect 
freedom in ordcl to attain full growth ; and the fundamental 
process of creative self-activity—all were clear to the great 
absorptive and reproductive mind of Dickens. 

He aroused the world in two ways ; he pictured both 
the bad and the good ways of training. Squeers, Dr. 
Blimbcr, Gradgrind, and Mr. Creakle were examples of 
the wrong methods ; Dr. Strong, in “ Dav^d Copperfield,” 
was “ a type of every high modern ideal of educating.” 
No man could have written “ Hard Times ” who was not 
an advanced and thoughtful educator. Mr. Hughes 
concludes by asking— ’ 

Did Dickens deliberately aim to .improve educational sytinns 
and reveal the principles of educational philosophy T Hie 
answer is easily found. He wa.s the first great Esgiiim stndoit' 
of Froebel. He deals with nineteen different^ schools in his 
books. He gives more attention to the training of childhood 
than any other novelist, or any other educator except Froebel. 
He was one of the first Englishmen to demand national codtrtd 
of education, even in private schools, and the thorough training 
of all teachers. He exposed fourteen ^es>of coercion, and did 
more than any one else to lead Christian men and ^omen to 
trMt children humanely. Every book he wrote except two is 
riebdn educational thot^t. He. took the most advanced pda- 
lion'on every phase of modem educational theught, exemt 
manual training. When he is thoroughly understood he be 
recognised as the Froebel of England. ' 

t' 
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PEEPS . INTO STEVENSON’S SOUL. • 

Mr Sidney Colvin continues in Scribner^s for 
February his letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, covering 
his life in Edinburgh, 1873-75- There are many most 
delightful glimpses into the young novelists heart. 

A GEM OF CHIVALRY. 

Here is an incident of June, 1874, which reveals the true 
gentleman :— 

How curiously we are built up into our false positions- 
Tlie other day, having toothache and the black dog on iny back 
generally, I was ru^e to one of the servants at the dinner-tabic. 
Nothing of course can be more disgusting than for a man to 
speak harshly to a young woman who will lose her place i ' she 
speak bach to him J and of course I determined to apologise. 
Well, do you know, it was perhaps four days before I found courage 
enough, and I felt as rM and ashamed as could be. Why? 
because I had been rude ? Not a bit of it; because I was 
doing a thing that w 9 uld be called ridiculous in thus apologis¬ 
ing. I did not know I had stj much respect of middle-class 
nations before; this is my right-hand which I must cut off. 
Ilokl the arm,* please : once—twice—thrice: the offensive 
m.-mber is amputated : let us hope I .shall never be such a cad 
any more, as to be ashamed of b -ing a gentleman. 

^ Night. 

I suppose I must have been more affeclctl than I had thought ; 
at least I found I could not work this morning, and luid to go 
out. The whole garden was fillefl with a high westerly wind, 
coming straight out of the hills and richly scented with furze— 
or w'huis, as wc would say. The trees were all in a tempest 
and roared like a heavy surf; the patlis were all strewn with 
fallen apple blossom and leaves. 1 got a quiet seat behind a 
yew hedge and went away into a mctlitation. I was very happy 
after my own fashion, and whenever there came a blink of sun¬ 
shine, or a bird whistled a bit higher than usual, or a litth: 
powder of white apple blossom came over the hedge and settled 
slowly about me in the grass, I h-ul the happiest little flutter at 
my heart, and stretched my.self for very voluptuousness. 

. THE SOUL BEHIND THR FACE. 

Only a parting scene at a railway station, between two 
vulgar persons ; but this was what the heart of Stevenson 
discerned :— 

I must tell you a thing I saw to-day, I was going down to 
Portobello in th< train, when there came into the next compart¬ 
ment (3rd class) an artisan, strongly marked with small-pox and 
with sunken, heavy eyes—a face hard aiul unkiAd, and without 
an]rthing lovely. There was a woman on the platform seeing 
him off.. At first sight, with her one eye blind and the whole 
cast of her features strongly plebeiiin and even vicious, she seemerl 
as unpleasant as the man ; but there was something Ireautifully 
soft, a sort of light of tenderness, as on some Dutdi Madonna, 
that came over her face when she looked at the man. They 
talked, for awhile together through the window ; the man seemed 
to have been asking money. “ Ye ken the last time," she said, 

I gave ye two shillin’s for your lodgin’, and ye said—,” it dietl 
off into a whisper. Plainly Falstafl and Dame Quickly over 
again. The man laughed unpleasantly, even cruelly, and sakl 
something ; and_ the woman turned her back on the carriage and 
stood a long while so, and, do what I might, I could catch no 
glimpse of her expression, although I thought I saw the heave of 
a sob in her shoulders. At last, after the train was already in 
motion, ahe turned round and put two shillings into his hand; I 
saw her .stand and lotdt after us with a perfect heaven of love on 
Aer faCe—this poor one-eyed madonna—until the train was out 
of sight; but the man, sordidly happy with his gains, did not 
put mms^ to ftie inconvenience of one glance to thank her for 
her ill-deaetvad kindness. 

THE FIRST HINT OF HIS LATER HOME. 

In June, 1875, we have a hint of the man’s future home 
dawning i4><oo him;— 

Aw&Uy nice man here to-night,' Public servant—New 
Zealand. Telling us all about the South Sea Islands till I was 


sick with desire to go there : beautiful places, green fur ever; 
perfect climate'; perfect .shapes of men and women, with red 
flowers in their hair ; and nothing to do bntto study oratory and 
etiquette, sit in the sun, and pick up the fruib as they ialL 
Navigator’s Island is^the place ; absolute balip for the weary. 

_ 

“LO! THE POOR INDIAN” IN A NEW LIGHT. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for January, Mr. G. B. 
Grinncll gives a first hand account of “ the wild Indian,” 
which shows him a more human and less austere creature 
than he is often supposed to be. He says :— 

The Indian is not, as the popular idea figures' him, stolid, 
tacituni, or even sullen in his everyday life. He may be shy 
and silent in the presence of strangers, but in his home life he m 
talkative,—eager to give and receive the news, and to gossip 
about it. lie is merry and laughtcr-loving, and likes to make 
good-natured fun of another’s personal peculiarities. 

A PRAYER FOR THEOLtXUANS. 

Striking witness is borne to the Indian’s truthful¬ 
ness ;— 

It is true that Indians are savages and have savage vices ; but 
they also have savage \irtues, many of which are admirable, 
amtmg them bontsty, bravery, hospitality, consideration for 
their neighbours, family affection, and fidelity,—the keeping of 
pledged faith even with an enemy. These people have a 
respect for their promises which seems remarkable to a white 
man. A liar is regarded with contempt, and when a man has 
once been delected in an untruth it is almost impossible for him 
to regain Ids reputation. Often when I ask a man to tell me a 
sacred story, he sits silent for a while, to arr.ange Jus ideas. 
Then he holds his palms up towasds the sun, and [flisses* them 
over his head, arms, and body, rubs them on the ground, and 
again jiasses them over ids head, arms, and body. Then he 
jjrays : “ O Wise One Above, listen. Earth, listen. All you 
Spiritual Powers, listen. Take'pity on me. Help me. lam 
going to talk to this man. I am going to tell him a story of 
ancient times, of the things which used to happen a Ipng time 
ago. Help me to talk straight to him. Watch me, and do not 
let me tell a Ho. Make me tell these things just as they used 
to be. I.isten carefully, and make me tell him the truth.*’ 

Diplomatic divines, might with advantage repeat this 
prayer befiore public speech on burning questions of 
ancient history or modem ritual: “ Help me to talk 
straight! ” 

TROTH-KEEPING MURDERERS. 

Even his life is less dear to the Indian than.his pledged 
word :— 

Among the civilised tribes of the Indian Territory, if a man 
kills one of his fellows, lie is tried by the tribal court, and if 
convicted is si ntenced to be sliot. The day for his execution 
having been fixed, he is released on jiarole and goes away, 
promising to be present at the place of execution at the 
appointed time. He is always there. In a case recently 
reported, the convict w.is a member of a famous ball team 
which had engagements running through the summer. He was 
sentenced to die early in August, "but in view of the incon¬ 
venience which his death would cause to the ball team - he was, 
reprieved until the last days of October, so that he might fulfil 
his engi^mcnts with the team. After being sentenced, he 
married the girl on whose account he had killed his rival, set his 
affairs in order, played the different games of ball, and on the 
morning set for his execution went alone to the ground and paid 
the penalty of death. 

The white man may ponder with advantage these 
sentences :— 

Nowhere in the world wa^roMrty more safe than in the old- 

time Indian camp.The Indians of to-day have picked 

up from white people many of the white people’s ways, and are 
not always honest, but they do not yet tain things from one 
another or from their gu:sts. 
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WOMAN AT LAST SELF-HEVEALED. 

The Quarterly Review, writing on “Some Women 
Poets,” deals several important reflections on the self- 
disclosure of the sex in modern literature. The writer 
observes ;— 

This century is 'Bte first in which women have become arti¬ 
culate. Wc do not mean to assert, it need hardly be said, that 
never till within The last hundred ^ears have women expressed 
themselves in any form of art or literature; instances would at 
once arise in one’s thought and confute the assertion. But 
never till now have women os a body made themselves audible 
to the world at large. The fact gives rise to three considera¬ 
tions. The first d^ls with the ‘note of wncerily in women’s 
woik, rooted in this, that they write because they have some¬ 
thing to say; the second is that women, writing about 
themselves, give a different impression of womanhood from that 
which has been created in the presentment of it by men ; the 
third is that women have begun to speak in a day of subtle 
reasoning and complex emotions. 

COMPARED WITH HER BROTHERS IN LETTERS. 

On the first point he says :— 

More egotistical in their sulncct-matter than men, more 
concrete in the manner and substance of their thought, more 
impuldvely emotional, it is rare to find a woman poet who has 
not some message to declare, some conviction to lay down or 
emotion to vent; some distinct thing to say, if* not abont the 
world die lives in, then about herself. The men minor poets of 
the day would seem to spend themselves chiefly in the effort to 
attain perfection of form. 

Without laying down too dogmatic a statement, it 
would"sedm on the wholes if women were chiefly con¬ 
cerned with what they have to say, whereas the growing 
desire amongst their brothers is to say something particu¬ 
larly well. 

NEITHER GODDESSES NOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

On the second point, the writer avers that “ women 
attain less fircquently to an abstract consideration of life 
than do men,” and finds an explanation in the fact that 
the poetty of 'women is of recent growth. Literature 
begins with epic, yet the modern^woman, living in an 
age of analysis, is bound to set the seal of inwar^ impres¬ 
sion on the record of outward events, and the natural 
expression of a self-conscious view of life is lyrical. 
Women have not merely unlearned the man’s conception 
of women,'! have taught men woman’s conception of 
women 

Complex, ardent, hungering after knowledge and experience, 
the modem woman is very far away front ihe grandiuotbcts who 
seemed to be contmt with a limited education, domestic interests, 
wifehood at twenty, and caps at thirty. One wonders if they 
were better, those wonftn, or only less frank, than the daughters 
who, speaking out of themselves in a restless age, have declared 
themselves to be not wholly saints or sinners, or goddesses or 
housekeapiers, but creatures made somewhat after toe fashion of 
men, .vim'good and bad miagled in the same nature, the battlc- 
grounu opp^ing impulses, combining high aims with small 
ambitions desiring good, yet allured by evil. Such is the 
heroine of latter-day literature, depicted by the writers of both 
sexes. 

SITU, YOUNG TO THE OLD WORLD. 

But living in an age of civilisation wothan brings to it 
the freshness of youth :— • 

It would sce>^ as if the women poets of the day, attempting 
to attain, and attaining, on the whole, to a lower standard of 
beai^y of form than that reached by their brother singers, have 
. ae^ettl^ess In a greater measure some of the attribute of youth 
' thia that they are more in earnest, more 'rigoTous in 

sabstanoei,'. stronger in impulse. There may be faults of 
iBUnatur!^. in v^oram’s poetry, but there are few traces of 


decadence; the woman poet, bom into an old world, is still 
young. 

The writer awards to Christini Rossetti the palm of 
being the greatest of woman poets. He passes in review 
Joanna Baillic, Mrs. Hemans, Augusta Webster, Harriet 
King, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. M^nell, and others. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New 
■ Zealand, writes in the National Review on the Old Age 
Pensions Act just passed in that Colony^ It was, he‘says, 
brought forward by the Government in advance of 
public opinion :— 

As finally licked into shape, the Act is one for giving a small 
pension to the poorest section of aged Colonbts wi£out any 
contribution on their part whatever. Briefly summarised, its 
effect will be that any New Zealander—pan or woman—who 
lias coinc to the age of sixty-five, after living not less than 
twtuty-five years in New Zealand, shall be entitled to 6s, I id. a 
week, or a year. The full pension is to be paid to those 
whose income, from any source, is less than £34. When the 
jirivate income is above ;£'34 a year, >^1 is deducted from the 
jiension for every of such excess income. When, therefore, 
the private income is large enough to be 18 a year in excess of 
no State pension is paid. In other words, no one who has 
an income of £$2 a year is entitled to even a fraction of the 
pen. ’on. A rather more elaborate portion of the Act deals with 
deductions to be made from the pension where the applicant for 
it is possessed of aceumnlatetl property. Under this, the 
applicant’s real and ]x'rsonal properly are assessed, and his debts, 
if any, arc subtracted from the total value thereof. Then he is 
allowed to own £32$ without suffeiing any deduction therefor. 
After that he loses 41 of pension for every 15 worth of accumu¬ 
lated property. The result is that any one possessed of ;£'6oo 
worth of accumulated property ceases to be entitled to any 
allowance whatever. 

Men and women are equally entitled to the pension, and where 
•a'husband and wife are living together their property or income 
is divided by two for the jmrposc of the calculations above 
mentioned. That is to say, their united income must amount to 
£104, or their uniteel property to j^i,200 before they are 
altogether disentitled to any part of the pension. Th^ may 
have, between them, an income of £68, or as much as ^^050 of 
properly, and yet be]_entitled to draw their respbelive pensions 
in full. 

* A RIVAL SCHEME. 

The Government is only authorised to pay the required 
amounts during the next three years, after which Parlia¬ 
ment will have to decide on the continuance or amend¬ 
ment of the Act. Mr. Reeves expects that— 
the Opposition will, more or less in unison, submit a rival 
Old-Age Pension scheme to the constituencies. One of .their 
prominent members, Mr. George Hutchison, indicated, in the 
debate on the third reading of the measure, a scheme which 
some Ihirik will be generally adopted by his Party, This is to 
draw a distinction between the older poor of the Colony now 
living and the younger generation of colonists. All now over 
fifty years of age are to be permitted as they attain sixty-five to 
lake advantage of Mr. Seddon’s Act without let or hindrance. 
But for the younger people a contributory scheme is to be drawn 
up, under which they would have to pay some such sum as 
sixpence a week, to go in aid of a substantial pension in their 
old age. 

Mr. Reeves does notTear fer the cflTcct of the new Act 
on thrift :— . “ ' 

With a very large class of the poor the prospect of 
such a pension will, in truth, be a very strong inducement to 
lay by a fair sum, or to continue, even after sixty-five, to earn 
some slight wage which, supplementing their State allowance, 
will ensure them a reasonable measure of comfort in the last 
years of life. 
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THE AHEBICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The chief fopic of the progress is the great problem of 
Reconstruction. In the old reconstruction of the South, 
Dr. Shaw insists that the North had failed, even as 
England had failed in Ireland, through lack of generous 
recognition of local self-control. The wider reconstruction 
now in process ovSrsea must carefully avoid this error. 
The government'of Hawaii should, he urges, be left n 
the hands' that held it before annexation; and the 
4ule of the carpet-b.aggcr should be eschewed. 
Hume Rule for Hawaii and Porto Rico, with due re¬ 
gard for Federal interest -that, in effect, is Dr. Shaw’s 
policy. The administration of Cuba remaining for the 
present in military bands ought to work towards 
“making over Cuba to the people whose homes and 
interests are in Cuba.” The Cuban soldiers should have 
their arrears of pay advanced by the United States, 
which should make a claim on Cub.an revenues for 
the ptirpose. Dr. Shaw asseverates th.it for generations 
“ education, character and ability have been virtually 
monopolised by the Cubans,” the Spanish officials 
being of a much lower grade. The carpet-bagger 
most to be dreaded in Cuba is the franchise-grabber. 
Dr. Shaw would municipalise the street railroads and 
other public services of Havana, and derive from the 
revenue the cost of improvements in sanitation, which he 
would commence forthwith. The Philippines must be 
letained and governed by the United States acting, not 
as owners, but as tnistecs ; common sense, not doctrinaire 
theories about “ the consent of the governed,” ought to 
rule. Dr. Shaw remarks, we govern all inmates of 
asylums and penal institutions without their consent. 
The permanent policy of the United States cannot yet be 
decided. • 

As a sort of variant from the generally cited precedent 
of British colonial administration, Mr. Sylvester Baxter 
adduces the Dutch java as an example of the manage¬ 
ment of tropical islands. It is, he says, “probably the 
greatest example of a vast and extensiwly ramified 
business enterprise carried on directly by a national 
government that the world has seen, and the results 
would seem to go far to justify the claims of state 
socialism.” It has been carried out “ with entire success,” 
with^remuneration to the Dutch in Holland, and with 
great profit to the natives. Mr. Crittenden Marriott 
writes m vindication of the character of the Cubans. He 
pointy out that the rebels were seldom peasants ; they 
were, in the east, chiefly negroes ; in the centre and 
west they were chiefly the sons of the wealthy planters, 
the small farmers, the gay youths of the cities—the best 
blood m all Cuba.” They “compare favourably with the 
embattled ploughboys’ of our own Revolution.” The 
article concludes irately :— 

Yet to-day the pro-Spanish bondholding clique that favours 
in defiance of our solemn pledges, in order to make 
the interest on their bonds, is striving tooth and nail to rob 
tnc men who fought so gallantly for Cuba libre of the glory of 
then achievements, and to brand them as thieves, cowards, and 
savages. 

Mr. Henry Macfarland describes the exploits of the 
Corps of the Army; Mr. W. H. Tolman tells 
certain Volunteer Relief Associations, 
Ayres pleads for training in practical 


philanthropy, 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The December number is chiefly remaricable for the 
Character Sketch of James Tyson, the late cattle king 
and millionaire, which is noticed on a previous page. 
Between the Labour members, who command the Lower 
House, and the reactionary Upper House, Mr. Reid, New 
South Wales Premier, is spid to have ^ a somewhat 
unhayjpy time. In view of our ecclesiastical troubles at 
home, it is interesting to learn that a marked feature of 
the recent Anglican Church Congress, held at Ballarat, 
was “ its frank and generous tone towards the sister Pro¬ 
testant Churches.” The'gold returns are expected to put 
Western Australia at the head of all the Australias. Its 
year’s total output of gold is estimated at 10,000,000. The 
progress of this youngest colony sets in .strong contrast 
the "teady diminution of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Antipodes. The M.iorics of New Zealand arc put down 
at 40,000, and in the whole Australian Continent it is 
reckoned there are only 200,000 aborigines. “ In the 
settled districts they perish fast before the stronger 
natured white.” In New South Wales the half-castes arc 
increasing. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

TitE Februarj’ number of thw CoHtemporary'‘Revicw 
gives a characteristic jirominence to ecclesiastical and 
social questions. Articles by M. de Pressensd, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, and Major-General Gatacrc have received special 
notice elsewhere. 

“ PI,UG(;iNG UP THE ZAMIiESI.” 

Mr. J. T. Wills strongly opposes Mr. Rhodes’ “wild¬ 
cat” scheme, as he calls it, of “ the Cape to Cj^iro” rail¬ 
road. As an alternative he offers another road, from 
Kuhiwayo, 7 nd Salisbury and Tete, to the southern 
extremity of Lake Nyassa, and from lh-‘ north end of the 
lake to Tanganyika. He suggests, besides, a prodigious 
scheme for creating a gigantic Chartered Company’s lake, 
something to eclipse Tanganyika and Ny.assa, by erecting 
a dam across the gorge at Mount Morumbwa:— 

I fancy that the engineering skill of the (ivcnfieth cenfury will 
be able te plui; this gorj^e up. .\t .San Kraneisco they have 
lately blown the whole face of a mountain into a gorge by 
one simultaneous blast, tg make a reservoir. Perhaps 
one might float down cais.sons or frames half full of 
masonry! and -sink them, and get the rest of the masonry* 
filled in before the water rose. They would be rtiadc to 
measun-, to fit tight like wedges in the gorge. Every dry 
season one could pile on a few more, and make the dam up* 
possibly to a 1,550 or 1,600 fet't level, where the lake would 
conveniently overflow at another outlet. Part of the overflow 
let fall i turbines over the dam would make the finest electro¬ 
motor generator in the world. The famous ancient silvei mines, 
for which wars were*fought and nalives tortured to reveal the 
liidden locality, arc quite close by. Their deepest veins could lie 
iliscmbowclled by cleclric power. At the level named the lake 
would be longer than Tanganyika, and would reach from tvithin 
200 miles of Buluwayo far north-cast, up the Loangwa in one of 
tliese numerous ]>ersistent parallel north-east to south-wesk 
tioughiwith which .South Africa appears to be seamed. . . . 

The Zambesi della might be irrigated etd libitum, as Egypt 
would be if th'* dam now being made at Assouan were to 
contain a Victoria Nyanea. 
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SCHOOL REFORM vid KHARTOUM. 

“ Paterfamilias,” writing on the “ Sirdar’s College at 
Khartouift,” expresses the earnest hope that the blunders 
of popular clementaiy education at home will not be 
repeated in the Souoan. The impression conveyed is 
that the writer is more concerned with the criticism of 
home education than with the construction of the Khar¬ 
toum curriculum. He hopes that due provision will be 
made for the light to fall over the left hand of the pupil, 
and screened from the eyes, falling direct on the paper, 
that no brains will be prematurely forced, and that the 
facts of the •multiplication table will be enforced not as 
arbitrary rules, but .as truths of nature. The most 
pointed suggestion is— 

With the experiences of a half-century of Kuropcan slruggles 
and mistakes to guide us, it is a very necessary thing not 
to start a new experiment without taking account of the 
lessons of the past. A report drawn up by some of our best 
men as to the various c^es adopted by tliflerent countries, of 
their successive modifications, and of the causes which have Jed 
to these changes, would be a very valualile guide for future 
work. India at least supplies an ample field of experience of 
various attempts to deal with such a question. 

P 

LORD “SMASn’K.M” OM LORD FARRKR. 


Lord Masham replies to Lord Ftirrer’s cry, “ Does 
Trade Follow the Flag?” with char.'icleristic vehemence. 
He insists that fair trade has not collapsed, but has 
expanded into the United Empire Trade Le.ague. He 
inrist% that every industry in the country is threatened 
with s^edy destruction, and that itreferential tr.adc with 
the colonies is our only possible future. He adds together 
the decrease of our expenditure and the increase of our 
imports during the last fifteen years, and finds that we 
have gone to the bad 50,000,000 sterling ! The only 
direct answer to Lord Farrer is contained in the following 
sentences :— 

In 1897 we exported to the United .States, with a population 
of about 70,000,000, 000,000 worth of goods, and to 

Canada in^e same year ^5,500,000. So tluit we see clearly 
^t, of two adjoining countries, we e.xported more than three 
times as much per head of the population to that under our own 
flag. 

We exported in 1897 to Australasia, with a ixipnlation of 
about 5,000,000, no loss thai 21,000,000 worth of goods, or 
actually more than to the United States with twelve time.s the 
population 1 

Suppose India to be in the hands of Ku.ssia, with a closed 
door—dialf the mills in r.ancashire would be standing. 

SYJ<?HONIES AFTER BEETHOVEN. 


Felix Weingartner, Conductor of the Royal Opera of 
contributes a very interesting study on the 
* i 5 y*nphony since Beethoven.” He admits that a single 
iie^oven symphony, even if not the greatest, is worth 
more than all the symphonies that have been composed 
after him. Nevertheless, he does not depreciate his 
successors. Schubert stands close to Beethoven, lyric 
musician par excellence., a noble, and as it were female 
complement of Beethoven. Next comes the clever and 
elouucnt Mendelssohn, “master faHen from heaven,'' 
I>erfcct artist but not neat mind. Diametrically opposed 
to Mejidcresohn is Robert Schumann, the first and most 
.peculiar of subjective romanticists, impetuously striving 
forward in a struggle imto death for something new and 
ftRore peifcct. Brahms moves away ftttm the often vague 
rpnHtnticism of Schumann and tries to approach the 
energetic ^^d plastic mode of utterance of our great 
masters, m Beeihoven in particular, but his works give 
only the alrntr^mt idea, wmlc j&rahms fev^ls the very 
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essence of music. With Brahms (Josed the neu' classic 
school begun by Mendelssohn. 

THE TROUBLES OP THE CHURCHES. 

The Rev. Joseph Foxley derives certain lessons from 
the mass and the Roman formularies, which he interprets 
in a more Protestant sense than do modem Aifglicans. 
He declares that the Oxford Movement lost its head in 
the glare of the Papacy. It has, as the Guardian con¬ 
fesses, never laid hold of the popular life :— 

The time seems ripe for a new movenjpnl. The Evangelicals 
reviver! personal religitm ; the Tractarians have restored, though 
with grievous mistakes, ceremonial religioft ; Broad Churchmen 
have made religion credible. The next movement should 
renov.'itc the Ecclesia, the Church. 

Dr. J. Guinness Rogers finds the issue to lie between 
ceremonial versus experimental rci’igion. He admits that 
ihe individualism of the old Evangelicalism has produced 
a reaction, but among the Free Churches, not in the 
direction of ceremonialism, but of individualism and 
practictilism. He expects the English laity to save 
the English Church from being un-Protestantised by 
disestablishing it. 

“ A Graduate ” protests against the idea of a Catholic 
University for Ireland, because it is bound to excl de 
women and to extinguish the Queen’s Colleges of Cork 
and Giihva)'. 

THE CHANNEL) POLICY t)F THF. VATICAN. 

Professor Fiainingo, writing on The Policy of the 
Holy See,” laments the retrograde attitude of the Vatican. 
He finds a marked contrast between the energy shown by- 
Leo XIII. in promoting Christian reunion, Christian 
democracy and a better social state, and his later 
developments. He at.ribiilcs the change to the personal 
influence.of Cardinal Rampolla and to the worldly policy 
that subordinates every'thing to the regaining of the 
temporal power. Cardinal Rampolla is declared to desire 
that Italy should become a Republican Federation 
with the Pope as President. With this end in view, he 
has made the Vatican abjectly subject to France. He 
is actively preparing the ground for a great coup in Italy, 
He h.assct up the backs of the German Catholics ; he has 
backed up Spain, until the drastic results of the late war 
have compelled Vatican diplomatists to think of turning 
from the dSdcle of the l..atin races to the vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon nations. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir John Lubbock, writing on the “ Indian Curfency,” 
points out that what Lord Northbrook proposes is not a 
gold standard but an exchange standard. He in6identally 
mentions that the French have not a gold standard but 
an exchange standard. It is regulated by the Bank of 
France, so as to maintain a steady exchange with England 
of about 25 fis. 20 c. to the pound sterling. He adds ; 
“ It is, I think, rather a proud position for us that the 
French standard at this moment is a standard based on 
the pound sterling.” He deprecates the raising of a gold 
loan, and recommends the imposition of an import duty of, 
say, 6d. an ounce on silver. R. B. Cobbold describes his 
trip to Lake Balkash among the Kirghiz Tartars, a lake 
never visited before, he believes, by an Englishman. M. 
Maeterlinck writes in French on the “ 18 Brumaire.” ‘ 


Mr. S. L. Hughes, in the Temple Magazine for 
February, describes the German Emperor’s visit to' the 
Holy Land, and comes to the conclusion that, if he were 
better known, the Kaiser would be more appreciated in 
England. * 
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« 

THE IJINETEENTH CENTURY. * 

Apart from the courage of the anti-peace articles and 
the tenor of Lorf Halifax’s disavowals, both of which are 
noticed, elsewhere, there is little of distinction in the 
Febni«h’ number of the Nineteenth Century. 

ALL-BRITISH CABLES WANTED. 

Mr. A. S. Hurd condemns our present telegraphic 
communications as insufficient and exposed in time of 
war. He supports Sir Sandford Fleming, and advocates 
a system which I may thus summarise :— 

A Pacific cable Assing from Vancouver by Fanning Island, 
Fiji Islands, Norfolk Island, then branching to New Zeal xml 
and to Australia. 

• An Indiixn Ocean cable from Western Austmlia to Cocos 
Island, Mauritiu.s, Natal or Capetown. From Cocos to .Singa¬ 
pore and Hongkong. From Cocos to Colombo or other port 
in Ceylon. From Mauritius to .Seychelles, Aden, Bombay. 

An Atlantic cable which would avoid the shallow seas along 
the West Coast of Africa, Spain, Portugal, and France, by 
going from Capetown to Bermuda, touching at St. Jlchna, 
Ascension and Barbadoes as mid-ocean stations. At Bepiuda 
a connection would be formetl with the existing cable to 
Halifax. 

The whole system would cost six millions sterling : the 
Pacific portion two millions. In a postscript Mr. Rhodes 
declares that the Cape to Cairo telegraph will not be 
complete in less than three years. 

“the new psychology” very OLD. 

Dr. St. George Mivart expounds “ the new psychology,” 
founded by Wundt, and inveighs against the Platonic and 
Cartesian abstractness which would separate soul from 
form. He insists— 

that in the complex unity of our bodily life it is the immaterial 
dominant psycmcal principle which is the man or woman far 
excellence as compared with the mere body; and that it is thi.s 
psychical nature which reveals itself through, and gives all its 
value to, the fferm and manifestations of the living body . . . 
The views herein advocated arc those of Aristotle, who lauglit, 
as before said, that all living beings were eacli a unity formed 
by the coalescence of an immaterial form with a certain quantity 
of matter. But De. :artcs, from whom almost all modern 
pliilosophers descend, entirely separated, as we before pointed 
out, an immaterial substance of mere thought ^om a material 
body which had no property but motion. The New Psycho¬ 
logy will have nothing of this. It directly connects psychical 
phenomena—sensation, and thought, and action—with what is 
material and can be precisely and accurately measured and 
enumerated. Originating in Germany, it has been greatly 
developed in America and promises to extend itself quickly in 
our own country from very small beginnings. 

THE LATE TSAR A CURED CONSUMPTIVE. 

Dr. J. G. S. Coghill writing on “ The Prevention of 
Consumption,” declares that even “ theoretical scientists ” 
,have always held that consumption is not a fatal 
disease :— 

^rswellj the Neatest scientific phydeian of his time, says : 
“ ^thological anatomy has perhaps never afforded stronger 
Tt—** of the curability of a disease than in the case of 
pbtmsis.” The post-mortem investigations of many observers, 
both •in this country and on the Continent, prove that 
sponjtoeous cure of consumption occurs in from one-third to 
one-fourth of all adults dying after the age of forty years. 
”0™ body of the late Emperor of Russia, who died of 
another qmte different disease, was examined, a stjar was found 
of the right lung indicating a former .seal of 
had run its course unrecognised from the 

first stage to the last. 

Though not heredity, pulmonary tuberculosis is 
hnown now to be an infectious disease, being readily 


transferable by the sputum. The public precatttions 
suggested arc notification, inspection, disinfection ^ of 
houses, teaching of elementary rules of healt{), prohibition 
of spitting in public places (!), appointment of sputum 
analysts, and isolation of hospital consumptives. • 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Arthur Shadwell replies to Mr. Sliaw Lefevre’s 
paper on the London Water Supply, and points out the 
boon which the companies conferred upon the metropolis* 
by providing it with waterj at first at a dead pecunia^ 
loss. Mr. J. P. W'allis writt.'s on Liberty of the Press in 
France. He shows that the law of libel, xyhich is on the 
lines of ours, is rendered inoperative by tw'O facts. 
Affronted honour in France refuses to claim heavy 
damages, dcsitising these as a sordid amends, but over¬ 
looking their deterrent power ; and French juries, as 
Napoleon said, nearly always acquit the guilty. The 
Fiench judges, moreover, have not our summary powers 
of punishing contempt of court: and only one person 
mry be held guilty of the libel. Many papers, therefore, 

“ keep a tame ^^rant” or manager, “ described as a 
procureur d prison, whose one duty it is to be fined and 
sent to prison.” Mr. W. F. Lord admits and deplores 
that Lord lieaconsfield’s novels are not read. “Their 
high spirits, intense vitality, variety of plot, beauty of 
language, and lofty tone justify us in calling them master¬ 
pieces.” Miss Agnes Lambert rubs in the consular report 
from Argentina that we are “ neglecting our customers,” 
and refusing to adapt our goods to their tastes. ^ 

--- 

CORNHILL. 

Beyond the mine of good stories quoted elsewhere, 
there is not much calling for notice in the February 
number of Cornhill. Mrs. Archib.'ild Little gives a verj" 
graphic account of her summer trip to Chinese Thibet— 
the first ever taken by a European woman. One of the 
wanders she describes is “ the celebrated bridge three 
hundred feet long, and with hardly any drop In the nine 
iron chains of which it is composed. Planks were laid 
loosely upon the chains, starting up at each of the ponies’ 
steps, and the whole bridge swayed like ,a ship .at sea. 
Two guardians of the bridge at once rushed forward and 
placed their arms under mine to support me across, 
taking for granted that I should be frightened. But 
looked upon as a yacht pitching and tossing, the bridge 
really did not m.ake bad weather of it, so 1 preferred to 
walk alone and to notice how seasick our coolies looked 
getting over.” 

Miss Ele.anor Hull treats of Western precursors of 
Dante. She says :— 

All immcn.sc metlLeval literature, descriptive of future joys 
and woes, sprang up in every country, but it concerned itself 
chiefly, and with terrific positivencss,, with the pains and 
torments of hell. Geruiaiiy, France, and Italy each contributed 
largely to this cycle of visions of the other world, but it would 
seem to have originated in Kugland under the influence of Irish 
monks. A regular series of visions can be traced from the time 
of Bede to the time*of Dante, and even later, gradually expand¬ 
ing in detail and acquiring a greater precision as time went on, 
with a minuter correspondence between special crimes and tlieir 
punishments. This literature of vision spread rapidly among the 
people ; it was esitecially acceptable to preachers and mission¬ 
aries, and w.as abundantly utilised to point the mural of thA 
discourses; the English and Irish visions, as being both the 
earliest and the most important, being disseminated with 
astonishing rapidity through the Continent by the preaching of 
wandering Irish missionaries and teachers, t 





THE HATIOHAL J«V1W. 

, :■« ThE Ffibniary number is scarcely up to the high 
-‘*Vv«mgeoftfaeiwt/&»«/> Mr. Slepves’ account of Old- 
. Wge Pensions in New 2 ^alaiid and Mr. K. C. Thomwn's 
i^ictment the S. A. Chartered Company have claimed 
separate notice. 

C FRESH LINKS WITH CANADA. 

The vahiaUe survey of Greater Britain records im- 
, portant projects of improved Canadian communications 
with the ocean highway :— 

Enthusiastic meetings have been held to urge upon the 
Dominkm (^vemment the imniediate prosecution of the scheinc 
for iKC uriug direct access for ocean.going vessels from the head ' 
the Atlantic navigation on the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, to 
*Ae great interior &kes, by deepening the Ottawa River to 
fonrteen'feet draught, and connecting it by a canal with Georgian 
Bw on Lake Huron. This undertaking would enable ocean- 
go^ steamers to unload and load foeir cargoes on the western 
shores of Lake Superior, in the heart of the North American 
contiueht. The Governor-General, Lord Minto, and the Prime 
Minister, Sir'Wilfrid Lduriet, are understood to have expresse<l 
Miproval of the sdheme, and all that the Dominion Government 
u asked to do is to guarantee 2 per cent, on the sum of 
17,000,000 dols., for which Messrs. Pearson and Co. arc 
ptroaied tb undertake the contract. 

'rabUe (^nion is at the same tim.* busying itself again with 
die question of direct and rapid steam connection between 
Great Britain and Canada. The new line of steamers recently 
started under the auspices of the Great Western Railway, 
between Milford Haven and the hitherto almost unknown port 
of Pospebiac on the Bay of Chalcurs, on the north-eastern coast 
<rf Wcw«^runswick, may <«rve to divert some of the heavy 
freight traffic fropi the New York route. 

THE PARADOX OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low, in his “ Month in America,” 
takes occasion from the Southern ovation given to Mr. 
McKinley to make an interesting observation, the truth 
of which will be generally felt:— 
Fqrehologicallyandetbnologically America and the Americans 
are a curious contradiction in that, as individuals, they are 
the most hard-headed, business-like, and practical of people, 
sabordinatii^ pleasure to the materialistic, always with an eye 
to the practical so as to produce profitable results, unemotional, 
pdtiegmatic even, as units, but as a race ,their emotions are 
ohni^ 08 easily stirred as those of'the Latins by a plausible 
orator, or one who appeals to thL.r sentiments. 

A SLOW-COACH RAILWAY COMBINE. 

** A Shareholder ” protests in the na^c of the public 
against the '‘threatened railway monopoly” which he 
fears will be establiahed over South-East England by the 
■ ^piat worWng ” rf the S. E. R. and the L. C. and D. R. 
now much the salbtary aid of free competition is needed 
nuiy luyiiferred from these statements :— 

Ail ^Iter companies in Great Britain have long ago given up 
e»pfen’'farei^ and every train carries passengers at a penny a 
mue. Yet these three southern companies still run th&ty-two 
tntins dMiy with first, or first and second class accommodation 
" onW, and no third class. In the< case of the .SoaUt-Eastem 
' fata Chatham Companies, fhe fitll chfirge* up to the legal 
I ’mtaeima is made, viz., 3d. first and 2d. per mile second class, a 
tate nearly id. per mue higher than anywhere else in Great 
Britain; 

.. Evenw^re^ds sea fares, the same cactradtdlnary discrepancy 
’ From Holyhead to Dublin is more than three times 

dittaiice from Dover to Calais, and-tire admirable, boats of 
2|:|L^doa end North-Western Contpahy perform the service. 
'~^ fiiid that the Southern Cott{^ei actnally charge more 
one-third of the distance.. 

miles betwe^ Maiicbe^er (population, 
») a»(^. 3 l<|Ekpoo] (25,600), ffaeqe is a bitter service 
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of (runs (as numerous fifiy- 

one miles between Londdh '(5,o(W,c»o)' 

(142.000}; and the service ^om London,to f ’ 

. quiclcer and scarcely less frequent than.;.betwe 


and Ramsgate. 


AN ARTISTIC REVIVAL. 



Lord Balcarres, in enforcing the duty of South’ll^ 
ton Museum to jput its exhibits into friUer. cinaUftira 
through the provincial centres, declares that s6',ifar .as 
artistic tendencies arc concerned there are mai^ rrho 
argue that the outlook is brighter than it has heqft ifor 
several generations :—■ -■* ,*' » 

It is impossible to deny that the actmty of the .proStuaHC is 
increasing. Our architecture shows it in a marked degree 
schools of painting have arisen which are provincial in the^best 
sense of the woi 5 , full of personality and vigour, and g^ad to. 
take a name from the sca-coast or city<»vhere they have chosen 
thei. home. 'Birmingham is becoming the centre of those who 
work in gold and silver ; Manchester has struck out a line for 
itself in glass-work. Edinburgh is active; likewise some of tke 
progressive towns in the North Country. The revival of book-- 
binding and working in enamels is best seen in London. Every¬ 
where wc find the “ arts and crafts ” movement—one of the 
most hopeful signs. The fact that a chair, or kettle,'or coal¬ 
scuttle need not be vulgar or offensive, is gradually being 
reco-'tiiscd, and with it we learn that the lesser arts* have a 
stately dignity 01 their own. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are three more articles devoted to the Dreyfus 
case. Sir Godfrey I.ushington deals with the scope of 
the inquiry, and urges that the Cour de Cassation has 
com;^ete power to ascertain the udiole of the facts. 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare shows the anti-Dreyfus agitation to- 
be “a clerical crusade.” The editor finds the only 
mystery to be the Frendli military authorities’ furious 
opposition to aq inquiry which they say will overwhelm¬ 
ingly prove the prisoner’s guilt. Admiral M^xse seeks to 
vindicate the fair fame of Admiral Dundas and Sir 
Edmund Lyons—“ my two chiefs in the Grimea ”—from 
reflections cast upon them by Mr. Kinglake. 


The Puritan. 

The Purttan is the title of a new sixpenny monthly,, 
the first number of which appears this February. Its 
avowed purpose is “to carry on. worthily [the Puritan 
tradition, to fulfil zealously our duties as Christian citizens 
of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen, and to> 
dare, in these days of easy tolerance of evil, to fight for 
God and for that righteousness which alone ‘ exaltcth a. 
nation.’” The editor vigorously repudiates the idea 
which identifies the Puritan with the ascetic or with the 
Little Englander. The bill of fare includes contributions 
from the following representative Free Church men : Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, the Rev. Arnold Thomas, Walter^ 
Hazell, M.P., the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the Rev. J,*G. R^ers, 
D.D., Ian Maclaren, Dr. Mackennal, aritt Miss E, T. 
Fowler, The Christian World is selected for the first 
sketch of the Free Church Press, and Sefton Park 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, for the first sketch of a 
Free Church Congregatioiu Mr. .Perks describes his 
“ Million Guineas Scheme,” Dr,if NiooU tells of the 
Sunday Reading of his chilwood, Dr. Mackennal sug¬ 
gests the supply of the needs of the village population 
as an importipt part of the future work of Free.'Chorch 
Councils. From the first* number, which is ^stinmly 
promising, the Puritan may be iegarded^as a rbaidRblc 
«rgan 'weU representing the -Ffbe Cbfirchw of . Great 
Britain. • ' - i 
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; ‘ V REVIEW; 

TftE February Firrinightly is an excellent number, a 
trifle (fw^laneisd* perhaps, on the politicifl and economic 
side, liu*, even so, fall of light and leading. 

, “HAVIITG IT OUT” WITH PRANCE. 

Under the title of “ The Settling Day,” Mr. Geoffrey 
C. proposes to make a clean breast of our grievances 
with .France, and invites some French writer to be 
pqjnVfiy frank in formulating the complaints of his 
cco/ntry against Great Britain. By specifying their 
irritations in black and white, both nations 
may be able to come to a clearer understanding. The 
•v^^ter traverses well-trodden ground in the Soudan, in 
sij^pt, in West Africa, in Newfoundland, and in Mada¬ 
gascar. He then ^sses to what he calls “the open 
secrets of diplomac]^ and alleges that “ In every foreign 
Court, where Great Britain has interests not altogether 
identical with those of some other Power or Powers, the 
French Ambassador or Minister, acting under instructions, 
has of late years thrown the weight of his influence into 
the scale against England.” It was so in Constantinople 
over the Armenian question. It was so in Peking. It 
was so in Madrid and at the Cape. 

THE millionaire*AND THE FRENCH SHORE. 


the people.” The result is “to make the lifp of qyery. 
grazier m county Mayo who lives within easy access of a- 
congested area, as intolerable as was that frf one who. 
took an evicled farm in the eariy days of the Land 
League agitation.” Landlord and grazier according)' 
clamour for Government protection against intimidation 
—in a word, more coercion. • 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Major Arthur Griffiths reviews Butler’s Life of Sir 
G. Pomeroy-Colley—the unfortunate hero of Majuba Hill 
—and rejoices in its vindicfition of an unduly aspersed 
character. Baron dc Coubertin begins a senes of 
articles on France since 1814, and sets the conduct of 
Louis XVllI. and his Ministers in a verj’- favourable- 
light. Mr. F. S. Boas contributes “New Light on 
Marlowe and Kyd ” front recent researches. This goes 
to prove that the “Atheism” charged against both 
oramatists was really no more than a sort of Unitarian 
Theism. On the other hand, Kyd’s own words attest 
that Marlowoj with whom he had lived and worked, was 
“irreligious, intemperate, and of a cruel heart.” Mr. 
Richard Davey announces a new novelist, strongly 
opposed to the realism of the Zola school, in Count 
Albert du Bois, who is now residing in London, as 
attach^ to the Belgian Legation. 


Mr, Beckles Willson writes on “ Newfoundland’s Oppor¬ 
tunity,” and after reiterating the case for the Colony 
.against France, puts a question which has doubtless 
occurred to many minds :— 

What has caused the NCVfoandland question to suddenly 
liccome paramount? Is there not some concentrated force, 
iome propelling power, at work behind the scenes ? There is— 
and that power is a millionaire. The name of this millionaire 
is Robert Gillespie Reid, who, having voluntarily assumed, by 
m-'ans of the measure known as the Reid contract, the responsi¬ 
bility of developing the island’s resources, finds himself, at the 
outset, confronted by a situation which precludes all present 
enlerptise. Tabis gentleman has acquired, in fee simple, some 
three or four million acres of land in Newfoundland; and where 
the islanders were content to wait patiently for justice, he, as a 
business man, ei^er 10 exploit his mines and timber, can hardly 
be expected to pin his faith to assurances so frail, and of fulfil¬ 
ment so remote. The abortive attempts to nullify his patents of 
monopoly have fiiiled—as they deserve to fail—and the Man in 
Possession is now, although not overtly, at the head of the move¬ 
ment for the immediate cession or extermination of the French 
rights. 

Mr. Willson concludes appositely : “ pecuniary com¬ 
pensation, must settle the question,”—and in “ not many 
weeks’ time." 

PROTECTION IN DANGEROUS TRADES. 

Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., writing on “ Dangerous 
Trades,” concludes his review of the situation with the 
; foUowii^ terse sentences:— 

_ The Iq^Hative remedy is as simple as the administrative 
situation at the moment u confounding. The repeal of the 
employm’ powor of objection to Special Rules, and the bestowal 
of i^cutional powers upon the Secretary of State: this is the 
legisl^ve task which hes before ns. But whether in detail the 
good is to be gained by 1 % measures or by small, the State must 
mogniae that appeal to emptoyem’ Smiiment is no remedy. 
The lesson of the past faiust direct the methods of the future; we 
must legislate, we must enfoKe. 

MAYO IN REVOLT. 

“An Irish Unionist ” d^^bes the'^orking of the 
ImlL League in ebunfy Mayo. The object of the 
■t^tStMm is to “ biiiyr soch pressure mi the Government, 
w hndlords the gnuiers that the farmer may be 
induced to bu^p com^sorily the interests of the latter, 
and then divide tne grazing farms thus obtained amongst 


Harper’s. 

The February number of Harper's still rings with 
echoes of the war. Incidents of the Manila fight at£ quoted 
elsewhere. Senator Lodge rcvidVvs the history orCuba to 
show that the island would have been freed so far back 
as 1825, had not the United States held back Mexico, 
Columbia and Bolivar from the task of liberation. The 
reason of this policy was dread of the abolition of black 
slavery- which would have followed political freedom in 
Cuba. “ The war of 1898 was the price paid at last for 
having kept Cuba in bondage at the dictates of our own 
slave power.” Professor A. B. Hart insists that the United 
States have from their birth been in both hemispheres a 
true World-Power, in military strength, in influence 
abroad, in the expansive tendency. The same writer, 
we believe, proved recently that the States had always 
had colonies, only calling them territories. When the 
national continuity of any policy needs proving, professors 
of history come in useful. Mr. Julian Ralph, writing on 
“ Anglo-Saxon affinities,” declares that the English are as 
a nation extremely friendly to the Americans—especially 
“the Nonconformists—the most active and forceful portion 
of the English population.” He is strong in his assevera¬ 
tion of the influence of dissent. He says, “ An English 
Government can do little without the Nonconformists ; 
nothing against them.” And again, “ One sometimes 
suspects that the real Government of England is the 
Nonconformist Conscience.^’ “ If you examine the 
nominal government, you find that the heft eff it is 
Nonconformist.” 


Gentleman's {or Febniary is a distinctly good number, i’ 
There is a pleasing stu^'of birds’ songs and of their 
echoes in poetry by C. Trollope. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
gives a critical narrative of the first printed book* and its 
printers—Gutenberg the inventor, with Fust his patron, 
and Peter Schaeffer his workman. The “ soldier his¬ 
torian ” Josrohus is made to live again before mo^fli 
readers by George Martin. T. H. B. Graham descriSes 
British fire-festivals, and derives the term bon-fn^,^oim , 
the bones which were burnt,—relic froni the 'ancxenr 
Druid cremations; T. Lawson tells a*Vivid stoiy of his 
tour “ on snowshoes ” in the uilds of CanadtI. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Febpary number has one or two good articles, 
but is not up to recent high-wjiter mark. 

. MAMMON VERSUS DEMOCRACY. 

It begins with an article on Liberal prospects, and it 
insists that the House of Commons, as the oest club in 
London, and the most expensive, entails an entrance fee 
. of ^1,400, and an annual subscription of;£§oo paid to the 
electing body. This restricts membership—as witness 
the unwillingness of any Liberal to contest the Aylesbury 
division—to wealthy men. Since mere wealth furnishes 
the passport to the most distinguished society, money has 
ebbed away from the democratic side like water from a 
tilted soup plate. Democratic principles have become 
vulgar,'and imperialism only is respectable. The result 
is the practical undoing of the first Reform Act, and the 
practical disfranchisement of the democratic man in the 
interest of the aristocrat who has come down, and the 
millionaire who has gone up. The writer denounces as 
most impotent and pernicious the claim put forward by a 
litde clique with Lord Rosebery at their head, that they 
have removed foreign policy from the reach of popular 
control. He hopes that the line will be more clearly 
dravm than ever between the Roseberyites and the 
cherishers of the Gladstonian tradition. 


OF Reviews. 

Whenever an urban dutrict -obtains a Charter of Incorporation 
as a municipal borough one immediate result is die disfran* 
chisement of any married women voters, and die disqnalification 
of <dt women as candidates f<x seats on the local authority. As 
continual applications are being made on the part of Ae larger 
urban districts for municipal powers, this process needs to be 
carefully watched. Legidation for the municipalisation of 
London is practically certain to be brought forwatd during the 
coming session. The same results tdll take place in any 
municipal districts created by such legislation, unless the 
interests of women are carefully safeguarded. • 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

J. Donovan offers a new approach to the psoblem of 
the origin of language. From the general use of the 
drum and rattle among primitive savages he infers a felt 
want of sensations or impressions to overcome brute 
instincts and paralysing superstition, and to preserve 
the germs of human habit. This suggests, he thinks, 
the oiigin of the sounds out of which man made his 
speech. They were sounds made vocally to supply the 
same want as is now met by bangs and clangs and yells. 
The writer refers to the meaningless syllables uttered in 
sport .and excitement by civilised man, and gees on tn 
argue that the irreducible elements of words signify 
actions, and that the oldest roqts of our language are 
the fossils of long-extinct dramas. 


PEACE VERSUS EMPIRE. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are two articles on the Peace Crusade, neither 
of have much in,thcni. The first, on the peace 

movement, is a laboured endeavour to prove the idea 
that Empire has always made for war :— 

Fifty years ago the peace movement was the outcome of a 
love for the democratic ideal. The peace movement of to-day 
is the oulcomc of jealousies between competing Empires. 
It may possibly benefit these competing Empires by putting 
a check upon a ruinous military expenditure. But who is so 
blind as not to see that the day of the agreement of the great 
competing Empires will also be the day for the wiping out of 
small nationalities? 


The writer’s conclusion is that we should attack Empire 
as the cause of war, and suspects that the whole move¬ 
ment is hollow. 

The second article is entitled “ A Pseudo-Millennium,” 
and is signed “ Haguch.” The writer by proving to his own 
satisfaction that it is to the intere.,t of Russia to secure a 
halt or diminution in armaments, thinks that he has 
deposed the sinister motive of the Muscovite. Just as if 
it were any less palpable a truism that peace is to the 
interest of every people. The writer also requests the 
Tsar to disarm, to sell ms battleships and recall his troops 
from the Indian Frontier on pain of the WTiter regarding 
the scheme as only a diplomatic move. After this 
brilliant k&Hd of ailment we are treated to a forecast 
of the t -veptieth century, describing the effects of a 
war supposed to have taken place between England 
on the oqe side and France and Russia on the other. 

> Mr. }(dm Forman has no very gruesome picture to draw. 
The contest is declared to have been a ^awn . game, but 
the indirect results seem to afford him mudt satisfaction, 
!>., the* adoption of Bimetallisnu Free 'Trade, Decimal 
Cmnage, Imperial Federation. Tne practical point seems 
to be a claim fol more encourc^ment to men in the 
Bay|d service, lind the forward poucy ctf opening up new 
fabonr. 


DANGER OF FEMALE DISFRAKCmSEUfeHtT. 

in deahng with the qt^ioo women and 
local a4wHmtratioh, points out^ ^ 


Miss Gertrude Slater, writing on politics and assassi¬ 
nation, traces the existence of anarchism to the 
over-government prevailing on* the Continent. Govern- 
mentj she says, alternates between the two pules of 
individuality and Socialism. Anarchism is individualism 
intensified to absurdity, just as Communism is extreme 
Socialism. She says, in conclusion, that this terrible 
taxation may be removed from Europe, and that the 
Anarchist may become as extinct as the dodo. Paoio 
Zendrini attributes the Spanish decline to^superstition, 
loyalty^ ignorance, clericalism, need of acute sensations, 
and pride. 

JSDUCATIONAU.REVIEWS. 

For some time the New York Educational Review 
has occupied a foremost place among the educational 
periodicals, though most of the matter contained in it 
refers to American schools. With the New Year the 
London Educational Review has come out in a more 
convenient form, and the editor intends to devote a great 
part of his space to the science and art of teaching. The 
Public School Magazine is of more recent date, having 
been started in 1898. 

The Journal- of Education^ founded in i86gL the 
organ of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and , Ire¬ 
land, and the Educational Times, founded in.M847, the 
journal of the College of Preceptors, are well known to 
all interested in education. Then we have the Practical 
Teacher its supplement the Practical TeachePs Art 
Monthly, and the Parentd Review, the organ o( the 
Parents’ National Educational llnion, both interesting in 
their way. 

To add to these, two new educational periodicals have 
been star^ in the present year-=^he School Board 
Association Gazette, the official organ of the Association 
of School Boards (England ,and Wales), and the School 
World, a monthly devoted to Sbetmdary Education. ' 

A reutence to our Contents pages will give an 4 dha of 
the stthject'matter of theae reviews devmed tb various 
sides'hf the all-important question of education. 
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THE aUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The QuarU/iy Review for Januaiy is a good average 
num^r. It is perhaps more tinged with appreciation 
of democracy, of an Anelo-Russian entente, and of woman 
as a literary power, than might have been expected 
from the Tory traditions of the Review. Articles bearing 
on these topics have been separately noticed. 

WHAT TO DO WITH DOGMA. 

“ Ethics of Religious Conformity ” is the title of a 
suggestive, if vague, discussion. The problem considered 
is now far thqse who cannot regard Christian dogma i as 
adequate 'expressions of the transcendent reality, are 
’justified in subscribing to them and employing them in 
public worship. The idea suggested is that though 
dogmas as formerl}^mderstood may cease to satisfy the 
intellect, they may not for that reason be renounced. 
Just as little would the discovery that sensations give no 
adequate account of the causes of sensation, and that 
language is no adequate expression of thought, justify us 
in refusing to trust our senses or to employ language 

To discard dogma in the interests of religion, then, would be 
like discarding &ngaage in the interests of thought. In both 
cases the inadequate symbol preserves wliat we wish to preserve. 
To discard the symbol would be to run the risk of losing the 
thing symbolised. We must instead help on the process of the 
evolution of dogma—of making our interpretation of dogma 
tru^'r, as a preliminary to a very gradual amendment of the 
dogmatic formula. 

But while preserving a purely negative attitude to the 
dogmas of the faith, public adhesion to its forms of 
worship for reasons of inward or outward utility is 
denounced by the writer as immoral. 

THE RE-DISCOVERY Oi' ST. FRANCIS. 

A review of M. Sabatier’s “ Speculum Perfectionis ” 
leads the writer to contrast this most ancient narrative of 
the Saint of Assisi with the official and ecclesiastical 
version :— 

True, that when wc first turn over its pages, we make out 
neither plan nor chroiology, save the attempt to illustrate and 
exalt the virtues of the Seraphic— his poverty, lowliness, gentle 
dealings, and the pathos which his last years brouifht with them. 
The wandering tale reminds us of a note-book into which matters 
have been cast for sorting and arrangement by-and-by. 

Written, too, with a strong indignant sense of what was 
taking place around him, with Elias and the too carnal followers 
whom that astute ambitious man had won over, dyeing the white 
purity of the Franciscan ideal in their scarlet dreams, the 
“Speculum" is a passionate polemic, yet not only that. For 
its argument is a life, tenderly,, graphically told, with trans¬ 
parent candour, and not without genius, the more delightful to 
modems that it never glances at itself, but is utterly direct, 
absorbed in the story it has to tell. . . . 

When we have fitushed reading it in the right order we know 
our St. Frgpcis. The Saint of the “ Fioretti" and tradition, 
despite the grave Bollandists. A man not easy to frame, and 
put on canvas, or so much as persuade to sit for his portrait as 
one of the canonised; very perplexing to routine, whether in 
castle, Buirket-place, or oiurch; so mveterately original that 
nothing Vould serve but he must go his own way; yet charming 
every one, high apd low, by hit forgetfulness of self, his bright 
and innocent looks,«his gay confideace in the nature of things, 
and his faith in paradise at the doors. Never was there such an 
optimist. 

AN ENGLISH CODE OF STATUTE LAW. 

. The improvement of Statute Law is described in an 
mterestiaf article. It recounts the nsefol work done in 
consc^daung and cwlifying Statute - Law by the Statute 
Law Committee Ihid me Parliamentary Counsel, who 
altogether form the nucleus of a Legislative Department. 


I7I 

It has performed the gigantic task of boiUpg down all 
statutes passed between 1239 and 187s into thirteen 
volumes at 7s. 6d. each. The process of improving the 
Statute Law by expurgation of the dead and repnUi* 
-cation of the living law, after having been carried on for 
nearly thirty years, is now approaching completion. 
At present the work is hindered by the over-great facility 
given to Membere of the House of Commons to obstruct 
Consolidation Bills, but this defect once remedied we may 
hope for a complete codification of English Law. As the 
writer says :— 

English laws, based as they are on an unrivalled store of 
legal and adniinislrativc expi-rience, ought to supply models to 
our colonics and to foreign countries. But they arc |(everely 
handicapped by their defective form. If they were better 
expressed and better arranged, they could be more readily and 
advantageously adopted by colubial legislatures. And if 
C( untrics like Japan look to France rather than to England for 
their models in legislation, it is not because the law of France is 
better in substance, but bMatisc it is better in form. 

THE NEGRO STRAIN IN DUMAS. 

A bright and picturesque paper on the travels of 
Dumas speaks of his p^entage ih a way which suggests 
how the infusion of African blood may yet rejuvenate the 
decaying French stock—an aspect of French expansion 
in tropical countries which may not be overlooked. He 
says ;— 

Dumas was undoubtedly indebted to a pure-blooded negro- 
grandmother for his indomitable capacity for work and even 
drudgery, though it was his lot to cultivate letters in place of 
sugar-canes or coffee. Perhaps the only quadroon ever distin¬ 
guished in literature, he had thick curly black wool, tiroad 
negroid features, and a complexion which was rather bronzed 
than swarthy. The cri.ss of the black proved a rare combination 
with the strain of the Frenchman. From the one side came the 
nlmblcncss of thought, the exquisite lightness and brilliancy of 
fancy, tlie spirit that danced and sparkled like the bubbles in 
what he calls his “ joli petit vin d’Anjou,” also the buoyancy 
that floated him superior to circumstances whenever any temporary 
pressure was removed. On tlie other side* was not omy the 
c.apacity for labour to which we have referred, but the rich and 
garish exuberance of the wayward and emotional tropical 
temperament. He had the negro passion for gorgeous colouring. 

SPANIARDS AND MOORS. 

A paper on Spaniards and Moors concludes with the 
remark that— 

The Spaniards repeated the crime of Rome in destri^ing 
Carthage. They blotted out a nation; and they have paid the 
penalty in the decay of four centuries. 

Yet he recognises that— 

The Moors had reached the highest point of civilisation which 
is possible to Islam. In the poems of Hafiz, in those of Omar 
Khayy&m, and in the Arabian and Indian romances, the same 
level is reached j a delicacy of sentiment, a subtlety of philosophy, 
a refinement of sensuousness, and enjoyment of luxurious life 
without sense of sin or incompleteness, which is unlike the 
Greek ideals, because it is bounded by what is cxMricnced, and 
does not aspire to perfection. If we set against this the nigged 
strivings of the North, the hard justice of William of Noimimdy, 
the angry seriousne^ of Henry II. and his sons, the s.iintly 
sin-laden philosophy, of Anselm and Bernard, the stubborn 
liberty of Norman barons and English freemen, the rum.anlic 
enterprise of Godfrey and Tancred, we become aware that the 
Mohammedans had done all that was posable to them, and that 
promise and hope, invention and change, were on the side of the 
Christians. Christianity was the force which moved the nations 
of the North and West; Mohammedanism, though it has accepted 
European inventions, remaira to-day where it was in the Middle 
Ages. If you cross from Gibraltar co Taimier, you find yourself 
in three hours transported from modem Europe to the Arabian 
Nights and the Bible. • 
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. THE EOINBOBOH REVIEW. 

The January number possesses a large variety at 
interesting contents, but has few articles of exceptional 
importance. The most striking one is that on “ Slavery 
in Modem Scotland,” which claims separate notice. 

AMEibCAN REGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS.^ 

A paper on “ The United States as a Military Power ” 
is contributed by one who manifestly writes from interior 
information. He..comments on the fluctuations of the 
regular army—16,000 at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
1,000,000 seasoned soldiers at the close, and again, some 
27,000 at the beginning of the Spanish War. At the 
close of the Spanish War the regular army numbered 
5o,oo0|jthe volunteer army 212,000 men, badly ofBcercd, 

‘‘ most imperfectly trained, and not to be depended upon 
for serious purposes of wy." He speaks of “ the heroism 
and superb quality of the regulars, white and coloured,” 
as also of the high worth of the volunteer rough riders. 
“Of the other volunteer regiments little more need be said 
than that they did as much as could be expected—^raw, 
untrained levies, and armed with inferior weapons ” ;— 
From the American standpoint, perhaps the most instructive 
featnie of the campaign was the vindication of the rqpiiar 
soldier and the proof of his immense superiority over the un¬ 
trained volunteer. Probably few regular troops in the world 
could have triumphed over the physical hardships and moral 
conditions of the Santiago campaign. . . . The men selected arc 
probably physically and intellectually superior to any troops in 
the srorti, and drunkenncig or other crimes are almost unknown 
among them. It is interesting to liote at this point that the 
standard of the coloured troops is, physically, even higher. 

The writer remarks that the best opinion in America is 
opposed to expansion, but at the same time admits the 
ooiigations involved in the results of the war, and recognises 
also the strange and irresistible Drang of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. He finds that the new responsibilities are 
breeding a new sense of responsibility, and are already 
attracting a fresh class of men of high position and 
intelligence into Congress and other waUcs of public life. 
Of the Anglo-American good feeling the writer suggests 
that “ while our national circumstances preclude an early 
marriage, there is a warm mutual desire for a long stand¬ 
ing engagement.” 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN S :HISM DUE TO FRANCE. 
The article suggested by Sir George Trevelyan’s book 
on the American Revolution revis<.s some popular mis- 
eonceprions of that event. The dispute was eminently 
fitted for wljustme^ and compromise :— 

Englishmen derired that Americans should contribute to the 
genual defesee of empire, and the wish was a reasonable 
one. Americans were rightly jealous of any external authority 
infrinflllg oa the privilegea of taxation enjoyed by thefr local 
Ahsem^tSm. The two views mi^t have be» and ought to have 
been reconefied. A ven atiikii^ pevdon of Mr. Lecky’s book 
consists ^ the evidence he produces that throughout the war the 
cause of American Independence Imd colled forth very little 
general rathnsiosm among the cclonisfs, and he dies the highest 
American contemporary onthorife to sqpport die conclnsion at 
whldi he anive^ that without fawijwdjate and very energetic 
Freneh assistance the colonists wmflB hove prolonged the 
war, end even that the bulk of the ^AjiMuats of Maiyland, 
‘ [Oecurg^ jindlhe CoroUnas vronld baft x^oioed if early m the 
tySi Wasliiagton and Greene had tteefi captured, and the 
,^'.'fV»ifillon sqitproised. ^ 

,*4', ^ NEXT IN SEC»NDJUlY’*l0pifrCATlON. 

f-Aji . iiirtructive paper .'oa Secoi^ki^ .Education in 
accaUs the zecomkefidntibasVbf' the 
Comtq^nribii, and supports the l^ifiee df Dtivotufliire’s Bdl 
for the esfaldisbaient of a Mimster and Bnaid Educa* 
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tion. The creation of a strong central authority is the 
fitut essential step, though by no means all that might 
have been at once attempted. The writer suggests that 
a reasonably complete measure on secondary education 
owht to be passed before another Session ends, and he 
ref^ to the wonderful outburst of zeal for higher culture 
which has followed the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act. He would at least urge the desirability 
of removing without any further delay the two greatest hind¬ 
rances to wise and economical administration on theSart of 
these aothorities by (1) appropriating the. “residue’’ per¬ 
manently to educational purposes, and (2)«extjmding its 
application to the whole field of secondary mstmetion. These 
two simple but important objects might (as was shown in the 
Bill of 1896) be attained in a single clause of no great length. 
A small umenditure of Parliamentary ti^ would thus achieve 
great and iar-teoching results. * 

HOW TO DEAL WITH PRIVATE BILLS. 

Private Bill legislation is the theme of a carefully 
developed plea for devolution of such Bills to a Commis¬ 
sion. The writer says ;— '• 

A properly organised Commission for the whole of the United 
Kingdom should have upon it permanent members of experience 
in private Bill legislation, and it should be made variable and 
plia't by a considerable amount of county and local representa¬ 
tion. A panel of selected Commissioners might well be formed 
upon the advice of the lords-lieutenant or dbairmen of county 
councils in counties, and ^the lord mayors and mayors, and the 
lord provosts and provosts of the principal burghs. All Bills 
coming within the definition of “ local Bills ” should be referred, 
after second reading, to a Parliamentary tribunal consisting of 
the two chairmen and a limited number of members to be 
nominated by the two Speakers. Unless this tribunal decide 
that the Bill is of such a character as to mdke the detailed con¬ 
sideration of Parliament of p ramount importance, it riiould be 
referred for inquiry to the Commission. Their rraort and the 
Bill as amended should then be laid on the table of each Hduse 
of Parliament, and should become law unless in, either House a 
resolution was carried objecting. * 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

A survey of the gradual reform of the law of evidence 
leads the writer to conclude that the enabling of prisoners 
to give sworfi evidence, and to submit to cross-examina¬ 
tion, is not hkely to be abused by English judges after 
the manner of judges on the Continent. The life of 
Stonewall Jackson is vividly reviewed. The Confederate 
Leader is warmly commended as soldier and man. N apo-' 
leon was his great master in war, but his tactical schaol 
was rather that of Wellington than of I^apoleon. There 
is much vivid narrative of an exciting hand in the paper 
on recent sporting adventure in the Old World. A writer 
on ’’ The Unrest m the Churdi of England ” a^es that 
the projects of Canon Gore and his friends inevitably lead 
to Disestablishment, misled as they are, by the fi^e 
analogy of the Church tA Scotland. The reviewer ridi¬ 
cules the “nonsense talked about the Secularism of the 
House of Commons ”; he is ** by no means sure that as a 
Christian assembly an ordinary House of Commons would 
compare very badly with many a great Council of the old 
or modem Roman Church^ 


In “The House on Sport” (Gale and Pohfen) we 
have an excellent collection tA articles on ^ mann^ of 
sports and pastimes. That tho article^ ^ Well- 
known Stock Exchaiwe/.n)mnbers, and, ithit 'we ptpfit 
do’lved from the a^e olTwhook is 
. Htfirte Dtnna Fiin^? - add gresitiy tA the 

vmume. Panted or finc.pa^ iwa pitfoaeiy 'iSbsfrated, 
there should be feW \m 6 will gromlde at the pik^ of 21$. 
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THB POHUM. • 

The January number is not exceptionally distinguished. 
Colonel Warinrt report on die sanitation of Havana, 
Professor Trowbridge’s new theory of electricity, Mr. 
Palmer’s paper on Canadian administration in the 
Klondyke, and Mr. byron Mathews’ study in the 
Nativities of New York, have claimed separate attention. 

THB DEFECT OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Mr. Hamilton W.^labie writes on “ American Litera¬ 
ture and American Nationality,” and offers the following 
frank ^iticism ^ 

Ou; Hteratute for two decades his «ot made a very deep 
impression on the imiginadoa of the country, and has not 
deeply ai«:ted its clumtcter because, for the most part, it has 
lacKcd depth of feeling and profound seriousnjss. It has 
seemid to shrink from deep conviction, from strong feeling, 
from great emotion.. It has been admirable in form, sound in 
tone, and often charing in style, but, for the most part, it has 
lacked elemental power. The great passions have not been 
portrayed by it, nor have* the shaping forces wliich are always 
at work in tne deepest consciousness of a people come to the 
light in it. A good deal of this literature has seemed to share 
the c mvehtional dread of any nsal show of feeling, the conven¬ 
tional shrinking from oulbreaks of the great emotions. It lias 
observed the proprieties to a degree which has made it a well- 
bred and agreeable comment upon men and manners, without a 
suggestion of the tremendous forces which are never absent from 
human life, or a glance into those depths into which mm of 
creative genius are compelled to look by the very possession of 
vision and insight. The well-bred man of the world is a very 
agreeable companion, but his world is nut the world in which 
great spirits live or great work is don?, 

AN EXEMPLARY ARMY. * 

Brig.-Gen. H. C. Corbin gives a racy picture of the 
army of the United States. He remarks on the great 
improvcment*effected in the personnel and morale during 
the last twenty-five years. Every year the gauntlet of 
admission has been made more and more severe, until 
last year only three men were accepted to every ten 
rejected. The personnel is American. Of nearly thirty 
thousand accepted a^licants only about five thousand 
are of foreign birth. The private soldier must not only 
be an American citizen, but a good citizen. He must 
also read, speak, and write the English language. His 
health and morality are carefully ascertained. *^6 army 
is now composed of the “highest type of American 
citizens.” The pay for this select force is enough to 
make Tommy Atkins’s mouth water 
w The pay of the private soldier begins with 13 dols. a month. 
In his third year this is increased I dol. a month ; in his fourth, 
2 dols. a month ^ and in his fifth 3 dols. a month. If the soldier 
re-enlists, he gets 2 dols. a month additional. Non-commissioned 
officers receive the same increase. This pay is not so small as it 
seems, inasmach as the soldier is provided with food, lodging, 
clothing, and mecUcal attendance m addition. In time of war 
be has, of course, to suffer many unavoidable hardships. In 
Bsrrlsai^'however, he is well fed and has com.'ortable barracks. 
If he is ill he receives medical attendance and medicines ; and, 
no matter bow long his illness lasts, he continues to draw full 
pay. A liberal amount of furlough is allowed him ; and while 
on such furlough be receives not only full pay, but twenty-five 
centi a day idditioaal as commutation of rations. 

A NEW ROAD TO PROHIBITION. 

liquor lepslation in Norway is discussed by Professor 
F. G. Peabody. The company system has proved so 
pfoSUble as to have arousdd the cupidity of the politicians, 
who desire a reversion to the Gothenburg s}*8tem, and is 
now,^| 3 (|iesed to the twofold attack of the politicians 
wan^l^^ licdkses, and of prohibitionists wanting the 
aboStion' of Ae trMe. /ij-dent tmnperance advocates 


may be surprised with one outcome of the corap.“.ny 
system :— 

. The most important lesson, however, to be learned from the 
resent situation is this—that it is the companyiePijt^t’S which 
as educated the public sentiment of Norway to the point where 
Prohibition stands some chance of sncccss. It is extremriy 
improbable that the party of Abolition coidd have become so 
powerful if the experiment in regulation had not been thoroughly 
tried. .Many earnest advocates of no license*aie even now 
stockholders in a company. They still believe in it as a 
substitute for licensed saloons; but they believe also t^t the 
time has come when the town tan go a step furdher. As a 
citizjn of Bergen said this summer: “It- must be either the 
present syst'-m or Prohibition^ it must bi in no degree a 
relaxing of regulation.” 

THE BLACK PROBLEM IN THE SOOTH. 

Mr. II. L. West describes the Race War in North 
Carolina, in which the Negroes, having proved thSir utter 
incapacity for government, were terrorised by the indig¬ 
nant Whites from approaching the polling tooths. He 
sums up the situation thus ;— 

No one wljo has witnessed the condition of affairs in the 
South can believe that the Negro is, at the present time, capable 
of governing. All his efforts in this direction have been lament- 
cable, direful failures. On the other hand, no one acquainted 
with the spirit and temper of the Southern psople believes that 
the Negro, whatever lus future capacity may be, will be allowed 
to govern the white race. These two assertions—that the Negro 
cannot govern, and that the white man will not let him govern— 
are axioms. . . . Shall the suffrage of the Negro be restricted by 
educational or property tests, and the South be granted repre¬ 
sentation in Congress and the Electoral College on the basis of 
the vote actually cast ? Or shall wj look to the Negsb torwork 
out his own salvation ? 

.STILL A N/VTION OF THINKERS. 

Professor Eucken asks: “ Are the Germans still a 
nation of thinkers ? ” He answers, “ Yes ; only they have 
turned their thoughts into practical channels. They are 
no longer content with the purely ideal world. They have 
a two-fold nature. They are a people of diligent workers, 
yet characterised by depth of soul. When Madame dc 
Stael knew them they had but the empire of air, but later, 
as earlier, their practical energy has declared itself. The 
one-sided Ipiritual tendency has given way to the present 
realism, but again their reaction against pure realism 
is already in the ascendant. The Germans have yet to 
attain the high distinction marked out by their peculiar 
nature—the overcoming of the contrast between soul 
and labour, and maintaining an independent inner life in 
the midst of vigorous external activity. 

Professor Blackmar describes San Francisco’s struggle 
for good government as eventuating in its new charter. 

Are Canadians “Sore?” 

An apprehension, not without a tinge of jealousy, of 
the new Anglo-American good-fellowship appears in the 
Canadian Magazine for January. “Roma cave tibi!" 
is the title of “an English-Canadian appeal to Great 
Britain,” by R. E. Kingsford. The writer exclaims :— 
We f jcl very sore at yoiir preference for the United States. 
We have been brought up to think that you are right and that 

they are wrong.But, alas, we -are l^inning to think we 

have been wrong. We see you Englishmen caressing the 
Americans, flattering them, mbmittisg to them. . . . They are 
not your kin. They are aliens. . . . We know these people 
better than you do. So long as England ovms a foot of land in 
North America or one islet in the West Indies, so long Mrill the 
United States be hostile. A straight answer is wanted to a 
straight question. Do yon valne your Am.rican possessions so 
little that if they go ov« to the United States you will not 
regret it 1 We see a strong tendency in that direction. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The JanuaiT number contains some iirst>class articles, 
most m which receive separate mention in previous 
pages. ' 

DEMOCRATIC CRITICliM. 

Mr. John Burroughs discusses recent phases of literary 
criticisms. His pa^r runs on the distinction between 
the criticism‘diat is classical, aristocratic, Catholic, or 
institutional, and the criticism which is democratic, 
Protestant and individual. Critics of the former type 
are Matthew Arnold and Ferdinand Bruneti^re ; of the 
latter type Sainte*Beuvc and^Anatole France 

In English literature the former b^at .Shakespeare, as it did 
Tapper; the latter begat Milton, as it did Young and Pollock. 
. . . With one goes stateliness, impressiveness, distinction, as 
well as the empty, the moribund, the despotic; with the other 
goes vigour, seriousness, originality, as well as the loud, the 
amorphous, the fanatical. . . . Arnold himself had distinction ; 
he hM urbanity, lucidity, proportion, and many other classic 
"virtues, but he hwi not breadth, sympathy, heartiness, common- 
<aeis. The quality of distinction, an air of something choice, 
high-bred, superfine, will doubtless count for less and less in a 
sountiydike ours. In literature and in character wc are looking 
for othor values, for the true, the vital, the characteristic. 
There is nothing in life or character more winsome than 
coounonness wadd^ to great excellence; the ordinary crowned 
with extraordinary, as in Lincoln the man, Socr^cs the 
philosopher, Bums or Wordsworth the iioet. Distinction wins 
.admiration, commonness wins love. The note of equality, the 
democratic note, is much more proiiotmcnd in Browning than in 
Tennyson, in Shelley than in Arnold, in Wordsworth than in 
^d it is more pronounced in American poets than in 

i A GOOD WORD FOR CUBANS. 

Mr. Richard J. Hinton discusses Cuban reconstruction 
sn a wery hopeful paper. He declares that the island of 
-Cuba will support m comfort ten million persons. Its 
commercial possibilities are even greater. His analysis 
shows that the outlook as to population and its character 
is decidedly favourable to stability:— 

Everywhere Ihe grateful feelings of the Cuban people toward 
Americans in general are unrestrainedly present. Everywhere, 
too, Bie bunness men, whether Spimiards or Cubafl, arc eager 
to welcome the restful interregnum wc bring. Everywhere the 
desire to leam our language is so eager that it has,its humorous 
aspects. The Cuban insurgents have been educating themselves 
for citisensliip bv building^and maintaiiilng for three' years past, 

■ over A considerable segment of the island, a rude but effective 
form of local administration and civil life. They have main- 
tained courts, establkhed workshops, cttlti< ated great bodies of 
^and, kept their soldiery in the field, founded. common schools 
and printed books thenffor. 

He reports that thi' older Cubans and men of business 
-are in favour of speedy annexation, but the Cuban people 
-are a unit in sup^rting the idea and, hope of a Republican 
Govenunfent, the separation of Church and State, the 
secnlitrisation of Ctmrch property, and the demand for 
primary education. 

AGAINST PHILIPPINE EXPANSION. 

In the name of the founders of the Republic, who 
declared all men bom free, -equal and independent, 
Stoiator Vest strongly opposes the'annexation of the 
PhiUppines, because sucb an aniuaeation makes the 
peoiue of those islands atizens of the ■ United States-— 
because he regards these '‘half-civilised,-piratical, amok- 
” peo^e as absurdly incapable of American 
einaebmp. He recalls that the revohttionary war was 
wiMbA .^AiBst that very colonial system vriuch degenerate 
ADS«riea]ii;i would now set up m the Far East. He 
asserts’thdt— t 


the Supreme Court of (he .United States has repeatedly deter 
mined that the Federal Conslitutiem, with all its proviaons, 
applied to all territory under the jurisdiction of our Government. 

He insists that the new acquisition would bring no 
trade, no outlet for population, and constant danger od 
war. Let the Stars and Stripes, he urges, wave over free 
men, not over half-barbariaits, conquered and bought. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Charles Henry Butler writes on “ Private Property 
at Sea in War.” He urges that this is an opportune 
time for summoning a conference on the subjec^ and 
it is eminently proper that it should be held in the 
United States, and at the scat of their Government. 
John H. Girdner, M.D., objects to the idea that religion 
has been the fruitful cause of insanity ; “not the religion 
of Jesus,” he says, “ but the theologies of men have upset 
the mind.” Now that theology is not the leading interest, 
but material interests, it has ceased tb^be largely respon- 
-sibh for mental disease. Mr. Lewis N. Dembitz traces 
the interesting steps which are being taken for securing 
the uniformity of State laws. Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, 
Commissioner General of the United States to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, pleads that America should show 
herself no less supreme in .the arts of iieace than in the 
science of war, and demands an increase in the present 
proportion to one-half the cost of a second-rate battleship. 


THE CENTURY. 

General Shaftek’.s account of the Santiago cam¬ 
paign is a signal, feature of the February Century. There 
IS suggested a sense of suppressed apology somewhere in 
the* writer’s mind which is occasionally pathetic. For 
example, he says : “ Respecting the medical department 
of the army, a comipanding officer never supervises a 
requisition for medical stores at military posts or any¬ 
where else. That is purely professional. 'The medical 
officer makes all requisitions, and forwards them direct 
to the medical department or to the surgeon-general at 
Washington, a general in command in the field furnishing 
the means of transporting the medical supplies. At the 
disembarkation, I supposed that each regimental surgeon 
would take his medicine chest in the boat with him ; a few 
did, but the majority left them behind." H e speaks cordially 
of Garcia, of General Toral and of the Spanish troops ; and 
bears cheery witness to the excellent morale of the United 
States troops. He calls attention to the fact “that in 
the history of this nation this was the first time that an 
amiy composed almost entirely of regulars has fought a 
campaign.” The getting of the chief actors in the war to” 
tell meir own story is quite a feature of the Century^ as 
we are further reminded by Lieutenant Hobson’s vivid 
narrative of his imprisonment after the sinking of the 
Alernmac. On the tragedy succeeds a dash of comedy. 
The Lieutenant’s adventures in the Spanish officers 
clothes, and in his cell on Mount Morro, relieve 
the stern s-tress of the heroic feat. Mri P. L. 
Ford recalls documents revealing Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin’s religion. There is a tlavoar of fun in his 
suggestion that Providence, besides making many of our 
duties to be pleasures naturally, “ has had the ftirthet: 
kindness to give the name of sin to several, so that we 
may enjoy th^ with more relish t ” Mr. Geo. McAneny 
tells how other countries arrange their consular systems. 
He speaks in the lughest teams of the British consular 
service, its conditions of entrance, character’and e$ciei^: 
and presses, ftir reforms which shall raise the united 
States system Out of its present low estato. The -nuftiber 
as a whole is sp^ially good, and severaf articles Stqnire 
particular-mention. • 
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THE NOUVILLE REVUE. ^ • 

■Mme. Ad.4M’s review continues to maintain its standard 
«f interest and importance, and her patriotism is no 
whit weakened, but rather enhanced, by recent events. 

revelations of AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 

In two articles, one in each of the January numbers, 
M, de Ganniers daims to reveal the secret negotiations 
relative to Cuba from 1820 to 1898. These revelations, 
•which are of course adduced to prove the shocking 
hypocrisy of “ Uncle Sam,” are based, M. de Ganniers 
•explalhs, on hith^o unpublished documents preserved in 
Madrid. He incidentally pays a compliment to British 
colonial jmethods by saying that when the Spaniards 
, recovered Cuba by the Peace of 1763, they hardly knew it 
again, so marvellously had the English improved if during 
iheir brief ownership of eight months. Practically the 
charge against the^nited States is that they have always 
coveted Cuba, rnd that the cruelties of the Weyler 
merely served as ap excuse for seizing the island. James 
Monroe, of Monroe doctrine fame, approached Spain in 
1822 with a view to its acquisition, and in 1825 an under- 
itaking was given that at any rate Cuba should not be 
ceded to any other Power than America. Afterwards 
the United States made an attempt to buy Cuba. M. do 
Ganniers traces the course of the negotiations in some 
detail, and he represents the final annexation of Cuba as 
the triumph of a masterly but unscrupulous diplomacy, 
the reward of singular foresight and ceaseless vigilance. 

FRENCH NAVAL POLICY. 

Commandant Chass^riaud continues his scries on 
French naval policy with a pessimistic compulation of the 
weakness of the combined French and Russian fleets as 
compared with the British. He attributes our policy over 
Fashoda to a clear consciousness of our naval superiority, 
declares that the French fleet has been built on a 
radically false theory, and anticipates that the inferiority 
of France in this respect will increase rather than 
diminish, assEngland is determined to remain mistress of 
the sea at any cost. 

THREE INTERVIEWS. 

M. de Braisne has been to sec M. Jules Lemaitrc, M. 
Jullien (the dramatist), and the rcdoubtabki M. Edouard 
Drumont. The last-oamed he compares to a modern 
Isaiah or Ezekiel pronouncing his solemn warnings day 
by day in the streets of the city. 

MME. ADAM ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 

It is a iivclancholy picture of 1898 which Mme. Adam 
draws for her jreaderS. She sees America militarised, 
England Imperialistic; the Russian autocracy at the 
head of a movement in favour of peace; the Lutheran 
German Emperor travelling to Palestine for the benefit of 
the Catholic section of his kingdom, and under the 
friendly protection of the Crescent; the Slav Empire of 
Austria allowing itself to be oppressed and ruled by a 
group of Germans devoted to Berlin Chauvinism ; Italy 
allied with England, while the latter proclaims her policy 
of grab, and France forced by the hypocrisy of Anglo- 
Saxoji humanitarianism to defend her very existence. 
She rega^s the Liberal party in England as split into 
fragments^ most of its fonne'' chieftains being occupied 
in tnring to beat the Imperialist tom-tom louder than 
the Tories. In the second January number she returns 
to the cliargc, persisting in regarding the attitude of 
England towards France as full of menace and fire-eating 
aggression. As for the German Emperor, “ he likes to 
live an Englishman ; be has English tastes, and he 
loves England ^ such a pitch that he envies and imitates 


her. He would give his army for the English fleet; he 
would prefer a win for his yacht at Cowes to any diplomatic 
success, no matter where.” A Russian frtejid of Mme. 
Adam’s has been trying to persuade her that as things are it 
would be in every way better for France to ally herself with 
England and Russia ag.iinst Germany. But she is not 
convinced, regarding it as France’s mission to oppose 
the British ambition to “ Britishise ” th# world. She 
even declares that Mr. Stead preaches humanitarian 
principles in order that the Dum-Dum bullets and the 
odious and cruel massacres may be forgotten amid the 
voices of innumerable Engli|hmen proclaiming the beauty 
of arbitration, the progress of civilisation, and the 
admirable idea of a “ War against War.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles may be mentioned some curious 
letters of Louis XVI 11 , to his Minister Decazes, edited 
by M. Ernest Daudet; a study of M. Edouard Rod and 
his works by M. Prozor ; a charming little study of a 
poor bourgeois family—father, mother, and three children 
—by M. Rasco, and two papers on literary style by 
M. Albalat. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

The Revue de Paris is scarcely so interesting as usual 
this lime. We have noticed elsewhere M. Bdrard’s 
paper on England and the Empire of the W'orld. 

FRENCH COLONIAL REPRESENTATION. 

M. D’Estournellcs de Constant urges in ihcj first 
January number the abolition of the representation of the 
cofonics in the French Chamber. It was instituted, he 
S'.iys, immediately after the war, when Algeria was the 
only colony of any importance ; and now Madagascar, 
Tonking, Annam, the Congo, Obock, Tunis, Dahomey, 
the French Soudan, New Caledonia, and others may 
demand in their turn the right of sending representatives 
to Parliament. M. dc Constant objects to the system 
because, in his opinion, it forms an insurmountable 
obstacle to reform, and aestroys independent initiative. 
He regretfully admits that the colonies have hitherto 
furnished nothing but hopes. The remedy is organisa¬ 
tion. The elections in most of the colonies are farcical, 
the native chiefs bringing uj) the voters, who have not the 
remotest notion what they arc doing. In the little bit of 
India which belongs to France, the electorate numbers 
76,591, of whom only 569 arc French or Europeans, while 
73,838 are natives not subject to French laws, not speak¬ 
ing French, and knowing nothing of French customs ! 
Of course agents manage the whole business, and the can¬ 
didates need not leave Paris. The amusing part of it is that 
though scarcely anybody troubles to record his vote, the 
urns are always found to contain many thousands of 
ballots. Naturally the success of England with her 
colonics is appealed to as an argument against colonial 
representation, as is also the fact that both Spain and 
Portugal had colonial representatives in their Parliaments. 

OTHICR ARTICLES. 

Among other articles may be mentioned some curious 
notes taken ,by General Baron Gourgaud of his conver¬ 
sations with Napoleon at St. Helena; M. Lavisse, in a 
speech delivered to the students of the University of 
Paris, and now printed, appeals to the youth of France to 
effect that union of which she stands in such need; 
and some historically important correspondence which 
passed between the Coi^e de Blacas, the confidant of 
Louis XVIII., and the Duke of Wellington just before, 
and just after the battle of Waterloo. 
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THE REVUE SES OEUX MOHOES. 

The Januaiy numbers of M. Bnmeti&re’s review com¬ 
pare favourably with those of December in interest and 
mportance. We have dealt elsewhere with M. Billot’s 
astonishing indiscreet article on Franco-Itali:in com¬ 
mercial relations, which attracted so much attention in 
France. 

CHlifA AKD THE ‘-‘FOREIGN DEVn.S." 

M. LeroynBeaulieu (Peter of that ilk, to be precise) con¬ 
tinues, in the first January number, his series of articles 
on Ihe Chinese problem with one in which he deals with 
the Chinese people and their, actual relations with Euro¬ 
peans. So true is it that the fringe of this wonderful 
empire has hardly as yet been touched by Europeans, 
that it is even a matter of speculation how many people 
th'ere are in China—^the estimates varying- from aoo 
millions to 402 millions. The empire is based on prac¬ 
tically the same principles which were laid down 2,000 
years ago, before any of the States which now possess the 
remainder of the globe wese even in process of formation. 
This fixed civilisation has marvellous latent force. Thus 
even introduction of anew religion had nothing like 
the 0Sae effect in China as the introduction of Christi¬ 
anity had in the West. Buddhism did nut transform the 
Chinese; rather it was the Chinesewho modified Buddhism, 
vven the waves ^ conquest have broken in vain against 
this stubborn wall of national ingrained conservatism, 
and China has always rapidly absorbed her barbarous 
conquerors. They do not trouble themsdves about their 
weawie^ as a State; it is their racial habits and manners 
and ini jroms that they arc determined to preserve, therein 
differing radically from their neighbours, the Japanese, 
who wmingly throw off their old religious and social 
organisation for the sake of the charming novelty of 
Western civilisation. Is it possible, one wonders, that 
China m^y after all modify our Western civilisation more 
than we dream of—more, in fact, than it will modify her 7 
^f. Leroy-Beaulieu declares that Christianity profoundly 
shocks all traditions and strikes at the very foundations 
of society in Chink just as a propaganda of polygamy 
would in Europe. The missionaries set their faces against 
ancestor-worship, and they employyoung women as their 
assistants—unspeakably infamous things in the eyes 
of a good Chinaman. It is a pity that ordinary Europeans, 
not missionaries, are so careless about ofibnding the 
prejudices of the Chinese. Bti.h peoples are profoundly 
convinced each of its own superiority to the otherj while 
^ the contempt of the Chinaman for uie European is as a 
rule much greater than the European’s for the Chinaman. 
Thanks to the Treaty of Shimonoseki in 18^5, cotton and 
silk mills are being established at Shanghai, in which the 
workers are Chinese married women who are assisted by 
their littlb children. This is. really a promising sign, for 
China fii^tever likely to be self-supporting, and the richer 
she bupomes obviously the bettor customer she will be 
in Western markets. 

ALCOHOL IN MODERN LIFE. 

The Vicomte d'Avenel deals vdtlt alcoholic limiors as 
part of his survey of the mechanism of modem life in a 
paflScularly interesting and instfitetive paper. Quite 
apmt from its fonction as the active principle of intoxi¬ 
cating liquor^ of every kind, afoo&cd piRys an often 
wesuiqiecto'i part in the comfirrts and even the necessities 
daity existence. As vinegar. it enters into the 
! (disposition of the refireshing safod .$ ft helps sometimes 
'ipSufttl^'and list our houses) and on itswirm divers 
perftimes arc conveyed to ladier doiliket-handker- 
Witbott ft We should'iwk quintet ethor, and 


chlofo^Si > we should have no satisfilctory furniture 
polish ; sportsmen would be deprived of prop^ ammuni¬ 
tion, and photo^phers would be left lamenting without 
coll^ioh. M. d’Avenel shows what a great part alcohol 
plays in French industry, dnd be is struck by the 
moderation of the State in only getting 10,800,000 out 
of it in taxes, as compared with ;^I3,200,000 out of 
tobacco. There is no need, however, to follow him in his 
researches into the histo^ of the taxation of alcohol in 
France, or into the chemistry of the processes of distilla¬ 
tion. Lovers of “ fine champagne ” and “ vieux cognac ” 
would be horrified at his revidations. Apparently alcohol 
extracted from beetroot is the bRsis of most liqueurs, the 
expressed juice of raisins, pil of almonds, vanill% caramel, 
and so on, furnishing the necessary variety of flavourings. 
There‘is, however, some consolation for the English 
consumer, since the best qualities seem to be always 
exported from France. M. d’Aveftel laughs at the 
mof’em taste for whisky, “ Scotch ” or “ Irish,” which 
be considers more injurious than -the sophisticated 
brandy which, thanks to British patriotism, it has 
largely ousted, and he laughs still more at the 
connoisseurs who demand in their rum a flavour of 
old leather, which the Almighty never put there, but 
which is of course inserted by the manufacturer m 
obedience to the popular taste. M. d’Avenel points out 
that alcoholic liquors really contain a very smaH propor¬ 
tion of pure alcohol, and when people show by experi¬ 
ments how injurious ■ alcohol is, it must be remembered 
that everything depends on how it is taken into the 
human body. Thus, injections of pure cold water into 
the veins are highly injurious, while one can swallow with 
impunity the contents of a viper’s poison-bags. He attri¬ 
butes the decrease of drunkenness in England entirely to 
the enormous taxation imposed on alcoholic liquors, and not 
at all to the influence of tcnipcrance societies. Similarly, 
he attributes the fact that the consumption of sdcohollc 
liquors in France is greater than in any other country in 
the world in proportion to the population, ,to the com¬ 
paratively light taxation of those liquors in France. 
Thus, the s .. 

duty of ;^20 
Holland, 9 

in France, ^ 

cocahib. 

M. Dastre writes rather a technical paper on this some¬ 
what disappointing anaesthetic, which it was thought at 
one time would supersede ether and chloroform. It is 
rather alarming to learn that its employment in dentistry 
has led many dentists to use the drug on themselves to 
such an extent as to become cocainomaQiacs I The terrors 
of the dentist’s chair are already sufficiently great without 
the added fear of being operated on by one who may— 
for all we know—be secretty devoted to the abuse of 
cocaine, the charms of which apparently rival diose of 
morphia. Although on the whole cocaine is disappointUig, 
because its effects when it is injected hypodermically vary 
greatly with the individual, ft can nevertheless be em¬ 
ployed with advantage in a large number (if commoa 
suipcal operations, but only with the greatestjgmiadtions 
and in extremely w«ak solutions. 

THE SOCIALIST ^‘BOOEV.” 

In the tecond January number M. Benoist dres^^ ftp 
once more ^e old bogey of socialism in an arridki 4 ift-lhe 
organisation of labour. He declares that the forces of 
social transfinrftiatton.go on and de<N^op almost 
infinitely in the modjerh State, which is based econdftiically 
on labour, t^d polftical^^ en universah isuflrage. But 


;ame quantity ot aiconoiic liquor pays a 
in England, ^13 in Russia, £10 is. yd. in 
i6s. in the United States, and only^£6 4s. lod, 
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there are three points which, be says, no State can aeject 
or abandon—the idea of country (patriotisin); the idea 
of the family j and the idea of private property. He 
cites the New To^ism in England, as .well as the attitude 
of Bismarck and Canovas on certain occasions, in support 
of the view that it is better to have a little State socialism 
than an unknown quantity of the revohftionary brand. 
It is a counsel of despair, apparently, for he asks how the 
proletariat is 'to be prevented from using its political 
power to improve its economic condition. But he docs 
not eimlain now much State socialism would be required 
to satisfy the proletariat, nor does he estimate at all the 
strength of the forces which might any day be arrayed 
against the idea of private property which he holds so 
, sacred. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN PALESTINE. 

M. Lamy finishesi^is account of the German Emperor’s 
tour with some discussion of its results. He explains 
William’s desire to snatch from France her ancient 
protectorate over Catholics of whatever nation in the 
East, but he also brings prominently forward the 
Emperor’s successive advances to the Protestants, to the 
Mahomedans,,and to the Jews, drily suggesting that the 
Congress of Reli^ons has found refuge in the Imperial 
soul. M. Lamy, as might have been expected, does not 
think that the Emperor has been successful in his 
designs. Nowhere have the Emperor’s advances been 
met so coldly as by the various bodies of Protestants, 
German, English and American, who have no idea of 
ranging tliemselves under the hegemony of William. 
M. Lamy recalls in this connection the affair of the 
Jerusalem bishopric, the significant absence of-Church of 
England cler^ when the Emperor opened the Lutheran 
Church of the Saviour, and the consecration of the 
Anglican Church in Jerusalem about the same time, as 
a rival demonstration, by the Bishop of Salisbury, whom 
M. Lamy creates for the occasion an archbishop and 
metropolitan of Jerusalem 1 Briefly, M. Lamy believes 
that the Emjleror’s policy is a thoroughly selfish one, and 
that the various religious bodies he has courted so 
zMlously know this p^ectly well and are proof against 
bis blandishments, 

PASHODA—AND AFTER. * 

. w 

General Baratieri’s paper on the English in the Soudan 
and the Abpsinian question is important, for its author 
should bCj if any man is, competent to discuss the future 
of Menehk’s interesting kingdom. The General does 
not minimise the importance of Fashoda, the key of the 
Soudan, but he thinks that we shall not be able to exercise 
so much influence in Abyssinia as the French would be 
able to if they were in possession of Fashoda, because of 
the French colony of Obock^ and their ports on the Gulf 
of Adem In his view the high plateau of Harrar, which 
la. within" the -British sphere of influence, will furnish 
nttt ^‘question” of European importance. General 
Baratieri explains that^Menelik’s subjects, turbulent and 
mvided as they are, at any rate agree in their profound 
distoist of aU white men. They will support their Em- 
i 5 ®^ **** ^ playing on the English, 

FreMh, Kussius, and Italians against one another, but 
the v^eral thinks that there will come a moment when 
tte |iretext for some European Power to intervene will be 
qmushed by the Abyssimans themselves. When Abys¬ 
sinia IS. surrounded flourishing States whose interest is 
ptt«e, then, he thinks, this abnormsd, restless people, 
boni to fight, not to trade, will have to be 
checked. _ . 


THE ITAUAN RmSWS. 

Thb^ ^u/fva Antologia (January ist) has identified 
itself with the Peace Crusade not only by reprinting 
several pages of Mr. W. T. Stead’s article on Nicholas if. 
from the Review of Reviews, but by publishing an 
admirable article by Professor Chiapp^ of Naples on 
“ The TsaFs Proposals,” a summary of which has alr eady 
appeared in War against War. In the* mid-January 
number the editor, Signor M. Ferraris, ventilates a 
scheme for attracting more foreign visitors to Italy., 
Realising what an unlimited source of profit they are to 
the country, he would like some systematic means adopted 
of catering for their welfare* In Switzerland it appears 
there exist various associations of tradespeople and hotel- 
keepers for the purpose; but it is on broad, patriotic 
grounds that Signor Ferraris wishes his scheme taken 
up. He writes :— 

The organisation should have a firm economic basis, but 
It rhould also respond to moral and patriotic needs. The 
foreienvTS in our midst arc a source of almost unexplored wealth 
all, therefore, should co-oiicrate who feel that in the improve¬ 
ment of Italy’s economic conditions lies, in great measure, her 
s(^al and political future. The success of ihc proposed^odety 
will depend upon the measure in which it is animated by a broad 
spirit and embraces within its operations the whole problem. It 
should aim at the good of each by promoting the good of all, by 
increasing the circulation of wealth throughout the country. 

Dr. Mazzini, in the Rassegna Nasionale (January' ifithj) 
disposes convincingly of a Byronic legend. Outside a. 
cave near Portovencre a marble slab testifies that on that 
spot Byron conceived his poem, “ The Corsair,” an A that 
he swam across the bay frorf Portovencre toLerici. 
This is the adopted tradition of the countryside. Unfor¬ 
tunately “The Corsair” was written eight years before 
the earliest date at which JByron could possibly have 
visited the bay, and the only occasion on which he was 
actually at Lerici was in the late autumn when he was 
detained there, as he himself relates in a letter, for fom: 
days by illness and acute rheumatism. Dr. Mazzini 
st^gests that the local municipality should remove the 
misleading inscription. 

The CiviltA Cattolica (January 7th) has a useful 
article explaining clearly the theological attitude of the 
Church in respect to relics, so habitually misunderstood 
by Protestants. The author makes it plain that there 
can be no divine certainty concerning the authenticity of 
relics; there can only be human certainty, arrived at 
by ordinary human methods. Consequently it is never 
“,of fiiilh ” to believe in the authenticity of any particular 
relic, nor, we may add, of any miracle outside of Holy 
Scripture. In the case of false relics, although sentiment 
is naturally much shocked at the notion of their falseness^ 
the Church can afford to be philosophicalj for the sole 
object of the outward veneration of relics being to 
stimulate the soul to greater devotion to the Saint repre¬ 
sented, the action on our part is as 'praiseworthy and 
may be as beneficial .as if the relics were genuine. In, 
“Evolution and Dogma” the controversy is continued 
with the Rassema Nasionale^ which has recently made 
itself the mouthpiece of the evolutionary theories put 
forward by the Ahierican Dr. Zahm^ and by the Catholic 
Bishop of Newport. To evolution in any shape or form 
the Jesuit organ opposes a stern front. Meanwhile the 
Rassegna (January! i6th) realms its attitude and 
expounds in further detail the opinions held by Dr. Zahm. 

We have received the first number of a new Socialist 
Magazine, Rivista Critica diSoaalismOt which undertakes 
to ventilate and criticise socialistic theories in a tolerant 
and comprehensive spirit. 
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BLACKWOOD Mo. 1,000. 

With February “ Maga ” has attained its thousandth 
issue, and ^ comes out accordingly as a stout double 
number. It opens with a poem by Mr. Andrew Lang on 
*‘Our Fathers," describing the founders and earliest 
contributors to Blackwood. Then follows “ Noctes 
Ambrosianm No. 72,” supposed to be held in Elysium, 
and consisting of a conversational criticism of present 
day doings and writings. Neither fun nor flavour are 
• wanting. Special greetings are sent by Edward A. Irving 
and Sir Hei^ Brackenbury. The latter contributes also 
a letter fircan the field of Salamanca which was written by 
his fathev and two uncles descriptive of the great victoiy^ 
Sir John Mowbray continues his reminiscences of 
“ Seventy Years at Westminster,” which he brings up to 
tKe death of Palmerston in 1865. He recalls the solitar)' 
occasion on which Disraeli was seen to laugh in the 
House of Commons. It was when he had nonplussed 
Mr. Gladstone by disavowing a reference seen by the 
latter to himself in a remark on “ the rhetorician of the 
age." The chapter “firom the new Gibbon” claims 
special notice. The Californian gold discoveries arc 
graplncally recounted as a “ romance of the mines.” 

Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., gives his “impression” of 
Jamaica, and declares “(lethargy and want of push and 
'enterprUe ” to be responsible for much of the existing 
Stagnation and depression. He mentions a new industry- 
set up within the last twelve months, “to dry- bananas for 
home consumption and foreign export, as figs are now 
dried. By one process an excellent preserved fntit is thus 
add^ Jb our dessert-tabje, whilst by another the coarser 
species of banana arc converted into first-rale cattle food.” 
Mr. Charles Whibley tells the extraordinary story of Arthur 
Rimbaud, “ vagabond poet,” scholar, gipsy, and just man 
of affairs, bom at Charleville in 1854, and dead in 1891— 
a wanderer by nature and habit. “ The Looker-on ” seems 
bent on showing that Blackwood is a “good hater,” 
reverts to the subject of Mr. Gladstone again, and proves 
that certain personal antipathies are stronger than death. 
He recounts a story he had from' Boehm, how Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had once_ paralysed Professor Blackie with the 
angry glare of his eagle eye : “ The inner lids had been 
opened on Blackie, and he had looked into the Pit.” 

As though to keep alive memories of the ancient 
Toryism, “A Note on Eastern policy” inquires why 
England has reversed her traditional policy of supporting 
the Turk. The answer suggested is the Bulg<irian 
atrocities and the Armenian massacres. But, the writer 
' argues, England and Russia are responsible for the Bul- 
arian atrocities. England incited the Circassians to 
ght Russia during the Crimean war, but at the end left 
them in the lurch. They fled for refuge to Bulgaria, 
where the Sultan allotted them land and houses. 
Friction with their new neighbours led to the Bulgarian 
atrocitielPl The writer goes on to point out that since 
England has sided with Russia in clearing the Turks out 
of Crete. Germany has- taken the place formerly held by 
England as ally of Turkty. A Germanised Tuncey may 
yet have a great rdle to play. ^ in the last paper in 
this record number we arO reminded ti^at even “ Maga " 
can no longer press for the old unbending Totyism. The 
Difionist Pjuty must accept the new conditions. It is 
identified with a polity of constructive progress. “ Their 
OiSly possible pohcy is to ensure constitutiona! stabUity 
by w satisfaction of popular demaifids." The party 
baviEw become really and truly a natim^d party must as 
«wSl t^ cognizance of what all classes in tne nation 
Wwot,*' The old-fashioned Conservative‘'‘timory that 
'whatevm' democsatic changes may be necessary it is for 
the donocratic party to effect, the writer declares obsolete. 


• ^ TILSKOERIN. 

Tilskueren for January is a good number, opehingwith 
a long critique by Dr. Georg Brandes on “French 
Lytists” from Lamartine to Verlaine. The categor>’ 
includes Victor Hugo, Thdrahile Gautier,'Leconte de 
Lisle, and Hesedia, who is a Spaniard, born in Cuba, and 
married to a French lady. He 1$ now living in Paris, where 
his house is the rendezvous of all the younger bards and 
litterateurs of the day, his eldest daughter being herself a 
poetess and married to a poet—Henri de Rcgnier, one of 
the chiefs of the younger symbolistic school. Of Verlaine, 
Dr. Brandes says in the concluding 'paragraph of his 
article;— 

Here is Lamarline’s old tunefulness revived. And yet in 
spirit Verlaine reminds one not at all of the sound and refined 
Lamartine, urhile personally there could surely be no one kss 
reminiscent of a than this ooor Bohemian who 

lived out his life in garret and cafd, in cvfi houses and hospitals, 
drill' -sodden and diseased. No; one must turn back past 
Alfred de Musset to the very well-spring of Frelicli poetry—to 
its very ancestor, to find the origin of Verlaine. I.ess fresh, less 
sound and great, but to the full as poetical, as na'ive and more 
depraved, he is descended from FrBn9ois Villon, that great gaol- 
bM, that genuine vagabond and genuine genius. Verlaine 
is Villon dressed in the fhshion of the dying nineteenth century. 

Julius Lange contributes an article on “The Jewish 
Anti 'athy to Pictures.” While in all the countries about 
the Mediterranean—in Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt—countless pictures and images of the human 
form might be found, there was one race of people, he 
tells us, who had a deeply-rooted objection to such works 
of art, and would on no account tolerate them in their 
towns or country-. These were the Jews. Not only were 
they averse to their existence in their midst, but they 
could not tolerate that any such pictures or statues 
should be brought into tbeir land from neighbouring 
countries, and a traveller, in days of old, would have been 
startled on entering the gates of Jerusalem at the utter 
and complete absence of any, sort of imagery of the 
human form. He would not have found fo much as a 
doll for a child. The only pictures of the kind, and 
these the Jews were forced to tolerate, were the Imperial 
portrait's on the Roman coins, bpt even these occasioned 
them deep pangs of conscience. On their own coins were 
no such portraits, nor any s(^ of picture of the human 
figure. Jewish monuments prove that they had no such 
scruples about the imagery of plants or dead things, real 
or symbolical. There were, indeed, plenty of beautiful 
specimens of this class of art in Jerusalem. For five or 
SIX centuries Christianity, too, was pictureless ; then the 
portraii of Christ as the crucified human was added to 
the merely symbolical cross, and put forward by 
Christianity in place of the idol of heathenism. 

■I I ' " " 

Pearson’s. 

The face on the Febnlhry cover is the best that 
Pearson's has done yet. There are some fine repro¬ 
ductions of beautiful pictures. Mr. Herbert Fyfe gives an 
account of Mr. Behrs “ Lightning Express Mono-Rail 
Railway." ^ single-rail line of this Kind has been running 
since February, 1888, over the ten miles between Listovrel 
and Ballybunion, in Ireland.-!There is said to be no 
reason why a speed of ijo miles an hour should not 
be obtau^. Engineering of a different kiild is 
represented by Mr. John Ward’s description of the damr* 
ming of the Nile at Assuan. There are excellent jnetares 
of the Island , of Philae,just saved from comifleto sub; 
mersion. Mr. Austin Fiy«n supplies interestii» facts 
and pictures about the manufacture new flowers, 
according to me taste in fiishion, by Messrs. Sutton. 
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M r KIRKMAN sent a paper to the last Conference 
’of Head Mistresses at Oxford, in which, while 
advocating the teaching of French and German 
history from the French and German point of view, he 

says :— . , , 

These languag.s should be taught because they are usiful, 
and to be useful they must be taught as living languages- -the 
studem must be taught to write and speak them, to write them, 
not in translating, but in free composition. They sent out a 
number o/ boys and girls without an accomplishment which 
would be of practical value to them. The result was that after 
leaving school they had to spend money and valuable tim; in 
acquiring that which they ought to be putting into use for Uiem- 
silves and their fcltows. Before they could introduce hotter 
methods they would nave to mike adequate provision for the 
training of modern language teachers, who must have a thorough 
knowledge of the spoken language. ^ 

Here Mr. Kirkman touches upon a weak spot in our 
system of modem language leaching. How impossible 
it is to teach any subject projHjrly unless one is oneself 
thoroughly steeped in it, as it were ; and how many of 
our teachers of French could write P'rench letters to 
compare with the English ones 1 receive from French^ 
teachers, flowing, grammatical, straight to the point! 
Of course the trouble is that our teachers often have to 
take so many subjects, and cannot therefore be equally 
good in all. 

The French master in one of our large technical schools 
takes up another side of the question : -- 

Only a small proportion of the students at th * school here 
follow their French stwlies more than one s.-ssion of twenly-six 
lessons, and a still smaller proportion continue beyond the 
second session. For the majority it is sheer waste of money ; 
they derive no practical good from it. Until our English youths 
become more earnest and persistent, they cannot hope nor do 
they deserve t» be able to compete with the painstaking Germ in 
clerk. On the other hand, I can point to three or four fellows 
who have stuck to their work for tnriH; or four sessions, whom I 
have been able to tutii out capable of conducting the French 
correspondence of their respective firms. If French lemons at a 
technical school can achieve this object _I_conten# that_they serve 
all practical purposes. 

This gentleman adds’with tmth “ For good, solid, 
ractical work and results very' few foreign teachers can 
old their own in English schools with a properly qualified 
Englishman.” 

ARREST OF ARMAMENTS. 

One hears so continually the remark, "'Why should 
England be the only one to step forward and be the paw 
used to take the nuts out of tne fire ? ” that I think my 
readers must ^ interested in knowing that the school¬ 
master world in France, Belgium, and Germany is fully 
awake to the importance of arrest of armaments and the 
need of an international setting free of so much wasted 
money. Hardly a letter reaches me without a reference 
to the subject, and I earnestly ask our adult correspon¬ 
dents to give their aid in ventilating this burning question. 
Broadsheets will he sent Tree on application to Corrie 
want. Esq., 9, Arundel Street, Strand, and can be sent 
abroad for a halfpenny. War against War, is. 6d. 
post free at home, and 2s. abroad, for the twelve weeks 
<rf issue, can be obtained from the same place, and 
u TOch of the hundreds of adult correspondents would 
send such papers to their friends, they would be giving 
real help totrards making the matter international. 


INTERESTING LETTERS. 

Chriitiania, Langesgade, 13. 

Dear Sir,—I am a master of English at one of the largest 
secondary schools in Christiania, and intcrested*m your articles 
about learning languages by letter-writing. As you will perhaps 
know, English is now the predominant foreign language in the 
Norwegian “gymnasium.” Many of my pupils would therefore 
profit very much by corresponding with English boys. They 
would be greatly interested, too, 1 am sure. The question is, 
are there English people, children or Idulls, who would care to 
learn Norwegian by this means! There is at least one common 
topic of interest: sport. Norwegian boys arc much intcrerted 
in football, cricket, etc., without knowing much of it. English 
boys would surely like to hear something of our peculiar winter 
sports, etc.—Very sincerely yours. 

Til. Gleoi'ISCH, Cand. Mag. 

Dear Friend, —I am eighteen years of age, and visit a college 
at JT., c 5 |iecially the higlier class, which we Germans call Ober- 
Prima. I will pass next year the examination of maturity, and 
hope to become then ofliccr. Our college is called “ Klostei 
uuser lieb.-n Frau,” from having lieen a convent in the Middle 
Ages, founded in the ye.ir 915. Tlie college exists now two 
hundred years, and we shall celebrate the jubilee in the beginning 
of June. To celebrate it in the most worthy way our Director 
makes represent the Ajax of Sophocles by any scholars who 
have the pleasure to learn by heart 200 to 300 verses every one. 
To make a pleasure to the spectators too, it will be spoken 
Greek, with the advantage that of hundred spectato ^^ ^jige can 
understand it. To give you som.' iflea of that we learn in our 
college, I will write the several lessons we have each week: 
Latin, seven lessons; Greek, six; Religion, French, English, 
Physics and Drawing, two lessons each; German literature, 
three; History, three ; Mathematics, four ; Gymnastics, three. 
English and drawing are voluntary; we can choose Hebrew 
instead. We have read from your literature, “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” “ Macbeth,” Dickens’’ “ A Child’s History of 
Engliind,” and “ Little Lord P'auntleroy.” It seems to be very 
few, but we have now but two years the English lessons. 
The forms of the German college are (i) Sexta ; (2) Quinta; 
{3) Quarta ; {4) and (S) Untcr and Ober Tcrtia ; then Unter 
and Ober Secunda and Unter and Ober Priraa, and wc must slay 
a year in each. To be jiromoted from Unter to Ober Secunda 
wc must pass an examination, and receive then a certificate 
which authorises us to serve but one year in the army. 

Heinrich T. 

NOTICES. 

Will correspondents c-ircfully head their letters with 
foil address each time of writing; and English folk will 
do well to copy at once the address of the foreign friend 
and retain it. Several times the first letter has been 
returned corrected, and when the second one arrived the 
address was not repeated. Sometimes I have been able 
to supply the address, not always, and much misunder¬ 
standing has been caused thereby. It is not so general 
abroad to head letters with the address as with us. * 

Two Sp.aniards seek English correspondents. 

An Itdian university student desires to exchange letters 
with an Oxford or Cambridge man ; he is qightecn. 

Two Danish gentlemen seek English correspondents. 

A Finnish lady graduate of the Helsingfors University 
would like to correspond with an English lady. 

Two young Frenchmen employed in the ribbon trade 
would like to correspond with young Englishmen similarly 
employed. 

Professor Coiy', of Sheridan, Indiana, U.S.A, would 
like his boys to correspond with boys all over the world to 
improve geographical knowledge, etc. 


m 



the BOOK OF THE mOHTH. 

WHY BRITAIN LOST HER AMERICAN COLONIES.* 


INTRODUCTORY. 

I F it be truelEhat he who would save his life shall lose 
it, and he who is willing to lose it is the one who saves 
it, it is not less true that in the makihg and the buildii^ 
of empires the same rules applies. Empire is like happi¬ 
ness. When it is made an object in itself and pursued 
for its own sake, it evades the ; nay, the very means 
tadten to secure it are the most emcacious fair its destruc¬ 
tion. Hence it is that many of the Greatest empire-builders 
have been persons who cared little for empire, who, 
indeed, derided it, and regarded its {pursuit as a thing 
not by any means worthy of the aspirations of a free 
people. On the other hand, those who have been most 
.passionate to maintain their empire have been the 
very men whose policy has brought their empire to 
disruption. A study in empire-building, as illustrated by 
the experience of the greatest and most successful 
empires of the world, would show that Professor Seeley 
was not far wrong in maintaining that the British 
Empire was foundra in a mere fit of absence of mind. 
Russia’s great Asiatic Empire was founded equally 
inadvertently by a strolling Cossack; nor did cither 
Great Britain or Russia imagine, when the early adven- 
tureresj^ forth on their colonising or conquering path, 
that^SSy were, thereby riveting for ever the tie which 
unites Russia and England as co-partners in Asia. The 
art of destroying empires could also be illustrated by 
inany historical instances, but few among them would 
equal in suggestiveness, as matter for profitable medita¬ 
tion, the story which Sir George Trevelyan tells in his 
book on the American Revolution. It is little more than a 
century since this great object-lesson occurred, but already 
its morid appears to have been forgotten bjr many of our 
statesmen. If George III. had been but willing to yield 
a little of his extravagant notions of what was due to the 
mother-country by the American colonists, the American 
revolution would never have taken place. Of course, the 
actual shape which George III.’s tolly took will not be 
r^oduced by any party to-day. That particular form 
of suicidal imbecuity has beer sufficiently branded for 
it never again to hnd favour, even among the stupid- 
vest membm of the stupid party. But although we no 
longer propose to levy taxes on our colonics without 
giving mem any voice in the control of our policy or 
any share in controlling the expenditure of the money 
winch they contribute, the same insensate spirit of 
unreasonahle national pride is still rampant amon^t 
us. ,‘Th&Ji^etting sin of John Bull, which cost him 
his Am^mn colonies, may before long destroy the 
Entire cif which he is, not unmiturally, so proud. 
When, we read Sir George Trevdyan’s fascinating 
pages, we fad as if die wlmle story related to a 
stiwgle much later than the Peclantion of Inde¬ 
pendence. Judgteg from die stupid, intolerance and 
tngoted sdnshness of the King ^and the King’s > 
fr^i^s, we might alniost imagine tnat Ae story related 
to . our contenqpraries. Especially do we appear to 
catch the eshoes of debates on Irish pdicy as we read 
of .the way in- wldch George III. and the King’s 
IH^gds faeated the just grievances of the American coTo- 
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nists. In 1776, as in 1S99, there is the same super¬ 
cilious ignoring of the representations of those who speak 
and act on behalf of a nation which is believed to be 
unable to make good its protests by force. It is a 
miserable story, and one which is calculated to frU the 
mind of the patriot Briton with sore , misgivings *as to 
whether or not the same fatal vices of character which 
wrecked the Empire on the American contiitent may 
hereafter be equally fatal to the whole Imperial fabric at 
home and abroad. Let us hope- that the publication of 
the old tragic story may tend to give pause to the arro¬ 
gant gentry who are at present puffed*‘up with the sense 
of th-nr own greatness, and forget that empires that are 
not just have their foundations in sand. 

I.—THE AUTHOR AND HIS BOOK. 

I always remember Sir George Trevelyan with grati¬ 
tude, both as a writer and as a politician. But for his 
“ Competition Wallah,” I should never have had so 
pleasant an introduction into the realities of Indian life ; 
and I It for the part which he played as Liberal candidate 
for the borough of Tynemouth, when I was a small boy 
not yet in my teens, I should have missed the pleasant 
political excitement*of my first experience of a contested 
election. Sir George Trevelyan, like Mr. Morley, is one 
of the statesmen who find a more abiding fascination in the 
pursuit of letters than in the more atormy and exciting 
career of politics. Both of them may allege in defence of 
their preference that each prefers that in which he can 
most excel. Neither Sir Geoigc Trevelyan nor Mr. Morley 
can claim to have achieved a foremost position in the ranks 
of administrators. Although both of them acquitted them¬ 
selves with no small success in the very trying circum¬ 
stances of the Irish Ofi|ce, yet in Parliament and in 
Douming Street they have achieved a less distinguished 
success than that which they have been able to command 
in the flfeld of letters. Of Mr. Morley we need not speak, 
but Sir Gcoige Trevelyan has added to the literature of 
Qur country several books which are among the most 
interesting forms of writing. In his Life of his uncle, Lord 
Macaulay, and his “ Early History of Charles James 
Fox,” he has shown the master-hand of the historian. 
On him, more than on any other, the mantle of Lord 
Macaulay has fallen, and although his style is free fixim 
the almost metallic burnish of his uncle’s, it is impossible 
not to recognise time and again, as we turn over his 
pf^es, the unmistakable hall-mark of Macaulay’s genius. 
His book of ” The American Revolution ” is a continua¬ 
tion of his book on “ The Early Histoiy of Charles James 
Fox.” Fox is his hero, jurt as William of Orange was 
the hero of Lord Macaulay, and the histo^ of the 
American Revolution is written, as was the history of 
England, as a pedestal for the statesman’s gmius which 
had fascinated the imagination pf the biogra^er-historian. 
This in no way detracts fipm Hs merits as a history.* It 
adds, indeed, the charm effi personal biography to title 
p^es of the histoty. I do nofj however, pro^se to deid 
wiu this book from the standpoint of its author. 

1 L~WHY-WE LOST OUR COLONIES. v 

1 pre^ rather to take it as a treatise oa! the fat of 
converting a great empire into k small t«e; ore 

few hooks which bring into such clear relief the moral 
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catises which hive led to the’ ruin of StatiM. In order to 
create an empire) and in order to maintain it. the moral 
qualities, however little th^ may be est^med by those 
who look only to the material evidences of strength and 
wealth, are alone vital Among those moral qualities, 
two were conspiouously lacldng in England at the time 
covered by this history. 

WE SAW oxra doty, bot.,did it not. 

The first was the sense of moral obligation, a realisation 
of the responsibility of statesmen to give effect to their 
own convictions. This it was which paralysed the forces 
which might have restrained the King and his friends 
from wrecking their American Empire. Sir George 
Trevelyan brings out with admirable lucidity the fact that 
there was no lacl^of insight on the part of the rulers 
of Britain as to the consequences which were likely to 
follow their acquiescence in the will of the King. They saw 
clearly enough what ought to be done. But they had not 
moral stamina enough to insist that what ought to be 
done should be done. They knew their duty, but they 
did it not. That is the first, the- gravest of the defects 
which led to the loss of our American colonies. 


WE DID NOT POT OURSELVES IN TlIEIR PLACE. 


The second great element which was lacking on the 
part of those who persisted in the course which provoked 
the rebellion was their inability to put themselves in the 

E lace of those with whom they had to deal The King 
om first to last never appreciated the position of the 
American colonists.' Whether it was lack of imagina¬ 
tion or a certain insolent self-sufficiency, which was then 
and is still one of the greatest defects in our national 
character, he and his friends were never able to under¬ 
stand in what light their action must of necessity be 
regarded by those whom it affected. It is not necessary 
for statesmen always to shape their policy according to 
the wishes of those with whom they have to do ; but it 
is absolutely necessa^ that they should understand in 
what light their action must be regarded by^ others. 
That lack of sympathetic imagination, that crass in¬ 
ability to feel as others feel, is the prolific mother of 
innumerable blunders, each of which is injurious to the 
i^ate, and some of which, as in the case under considera¬ 
tion, may be absolutely fatal. 


THE IDEAS OF GEORGE HI. 

It was a mistake to regard the King as an Imperialist. 
He hardly revised what Empire meant. “ He looked 
Upm the conciliation of America, which those* Ministers 
had eff^^, as an act of incmiable disloyalty to the 
Crown."—(P. 32). Sir George Trevelyan says :— 

wdi^e ptomptings which actuated George III. were 
Mitto ^bidous nor mtriotic, but polidcal. He looked on 
^ AiMic^not as fore^ enemies arrayed against England, 
tout as Em li s hm ai who wanted more liberty than he thought 
wssgood for them; and he sent his fleets and his armies against 
theaS 1^ as he would have ordered his footguards to support the 
constables in clearii^ the street of a mob of WUkites.—{P. *59.) 


_ It is henuse rulers to-day are continually in danger of 
^orir^ these fundkunoital truths in dealing with other 
•y totw and other nces still under tbeirwrale, to which it is 
'hsnymecL most mittak e rd y , the colonial precedent does 
®ot thot I attach so much value to Sir George 

, apw book. i* ‘s instinct with 


our statesmen would do 


III.—HOW Slfl^BROUGHT FORtH DEATH. 

It has often been said that we wst the Trgnsiaal, with 
the richest gold mine in the world, becavse a Treasury 
clerk refused to sanction an increased allowance of a 
couple of hundred a year for the salary of the one enable 
man who could have retained the all^iance of the Boers. 
We lost the American colonies because of*the obstinate 
insistence of King George III. upon a tax of 3 d.« pound 
on tea, the actual yield of which, when the crisis came to 
a head, was not quite j^300 a year. On such small stuns 
the mightiest issues turn. JVe marvel at the blindness of 
the infatuated monarch, and deplore the apathy and 
complaisance of his courtiers, but we have all ine time an 
uneasy feeling that wc are condemning them for faults 
which are probably not less grievous than those which at 
present our own people are committing, despite the 
warnings of experience and the protests of the wisest 
amongst us. 

THE PARALLEI. BETWEEN I776 AND 1899. 

There is indeed a considerable analog)' between England 
in 1776 and England of our own day. In 1776 the great 
influx of wealth from the Indies had brought in habits 
of luxury and self-indulgence which seemed for a time to 
have utterly sapped the character of the nation. Sir 
George Trevelyan’s picture of the social and moral con¬ 
dition of England in the period immediately preceding 
the revolt of the American colonies recalls the description 
of the Roman Empire when it was rotting to its fall. 
There is little doubt but that thp same moral da'i^yorhich 
enervated the conscience and destroyed the moral sense 
of the ruling classes in England would have been followed 
by the same consequences which led to the ruin of ancient 
Rome, had it not been that among the masses of the 
people, unenfranchised and unrepresented, there existed 
whole strata of society which had not been poisoned by 
the debauchery prevailing in high places, and which when 
put to the trial and afforded an opportunity were capable 
of developing qu'alities which saved the State. 

A VINDICATION OF THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE. 

I had some notion of heading my notice of this book 
as “A Vindication of the Nonconformist Conscience," 
for such indeed it is, eveiy page of it. We have repre¬ 
sented here in this vivid and graphic picture of the 
contending forces which grappled in death stru^le the 
same tendencies and forces which are struggfing for 
mastery among our own people to-day. They are the 
same forces which two hundred years ago met on 
Marston Moor and Naseby field. It is not so much 
the struggle for liberty as the collision which of necessity 
t aln»c place between classes dominated by the mere lust 
of material self-indulgence, and those animated by the 
diviner aspiration after righteousness and a determination 
to vindicate justice even at the cost of life. No one can 
read Sir George Trevelyan’s story of the way in whidi the 
Americin Revolution was brou^t about, without feding 
that it is the old fight between Puritan and Cavalier, 
between the lawless, godless self-indulgence of the class 
which scoffed at any restraint beyond that (rf its own 
caprice or passion, and the convictions of the stem and 
simple folk whose lives were dominated from the cradle 
to the grave by the sense of their duty to God and man. 

THE MORAL ISSUE. 

There is probably no serious-minded Englishman, of 
whatever party he may be, who will read the story so 
eloquently told by Sir George Trevelyan without feeling 
ttet the whole of his symp^ics must go out to the men 
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who fought against England and hunibled her false pndeto 
the dust. In ;i general sort of way it is universally admitted 
that the men who framed the Declaration of Independence 
were in the right, and that George III. and his advisers 
were in the wrong. But what is not generally realised is 
the fact that apart from all questions of taxation or of 
Imperial authdnty.over independent colonics, there was a 
moral issue that went to the very root of the question, and 
dictated both the nature of tne revolt and its ultimate 
isfiue. 

THE ROTTENNESS~OF^ ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

It is hardly too much to say that the reader of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s narrative rises from its perusal with 
a feeling that the English governing classes possessed 
hardly one redeeming virtue, while the Americans who 
.successfully defied their power were the embodiment of 
all the principles which make for the welfare and the 
strength and the prosperity of Stat^. It was this fatal 
habit of self-indulgence, the habitual and apparently 
almost universal custom of heavy drinking, high gaming, 
and the absolute absence of any moral sense as to the rela¬ 
tions of the sexes, which produced the race of men who 
allowed George 111 . to wreck his Empire. As usual, sin 
when it is conceived bringeth forth death, and the wine- 
cup, the harlot and the dice-box were the original causes 
which cost us America. The habit of self-indulgence, the 
absence of any restraining principle, of the obligation to 
live a sober, righteous and godly life, gave George III. 
his oppor^nity. ■ 

RAKES'IN OFFICE. 

What;undid our people was sin. Vice, in the then 
allied foms of dninkenncss, gaming and harlotry, sapped 
the moral manhood of our rulers. Of the Duke of Graf¬ 
ton, Sir George Trevelyan says :— 

His fatal luck had made him Prime Minister at thirty, with 
the training of a l.ondon rake, and married most unhappily, 
though not worse than he at the time deserved. He had been a 
novice in statecraft under a royal master who had a policy, 
while he himself had none.—(P. 134.) 

As it was with Grafton, so it was with all the rest. On 
arriving at manhood, the future statesman was started on 
the Grand Tour, to be initiated in the freemasonry of luxury 
and levity r— 

A youth so spent was a bad apprer iceship fur the vocation of 
govenung with^insight and sympathy remote colonics inhabited 
lay a hardy, a simple, and a religious people. - (P. 71.) 

THEIR MORAL IMPOTENCE. 

Yet even these deba^hed and demoralised libertines 
had sufficient mother wif to see that the King was wrecking 
the Empire. The Duke of Grafton “ earnestly recom¬ 
mended the GRbinet to Sacrifice a trumpery tax which 
brought in^tbe treasury a net income of three hundred 

pounds..He was supported by every member of 

the Cabinet whose character stood mgh, or who had 
served distinction in civil life, in the field, or on deep 
water135.) It was'all in vain. The King’s friends 
rallied to the support of the tax, and the Colonies were 
sacrificed by a majority of 62. , 

The faculty of statesmanship had diiaWwawHl from the 
Ministers who provoked the rraellion. Nothing is more 
remariable in Sift Georoek narrative the evidence 
which it affords of the foct that the very men who lent 
thenttelves to the suicidal policy of th^ headstrong ruler 
koeWtWhat they were about, knew that the. policy which 
tijfev ivcre executiiv'would wreck the Empha, and never- 
thraa(s|i^themswes aswillii^ insfrumentstoainonarcfa 
wht^itt to own interests they entght' to have, reristed tp 
the offMoost. Fi<om Lord North, who was die head cn 


the Administration who carried out the policy which cost 
us the American colonies, down to many of its less- 
known members, there was a general conviction that the 
policy which they were executing was mistaken ; but 
although they expressed this in the clearest possible terms 
in Council, they nevertheless consented to make them¬ 
selves the facile instruments of their Sovereign. 

THE CASE OF LORD BARRINGTON. 

TWs was notably the case with Lord Barringtop, the 
Secretary for War, who submitted to the King and his 
colleagues in the most unequivocal terms his conviction 
that the American colonists were right, and that the 
policy adopted to compel them to submit was foredoomed 
to failure ; but although he knew his duty, he did it not, and 
most of his colleagues were equally oblivious to the duty 
which they owed to the State. Ther€’'is, indeed, not a 
little .f the same spirit amongst us to-day, although 
the dominant authority which usurps the judgment-seat 
is no longer that of a bigoted and headstrong Sovereign; 
it is the much more dangerous, because incalculable 
monster, the myriad-headed mob. “ Lord Barrinrton," 
says Sir George Trevelyan, “ had laid down in black and 
white, before the war began, his own judgment as to the 
merits of the dispute ” :— 

lie ai^ued that it was madness on the part of any Ministry to 
impose a tax which no Ministry had the strength to levy; that 
the attempt to fight the colonists on land could only result in 
disaster and disgrace; that a judicious employment 01 our naval 
force was the least unpromising method of combating the 
rebellion; and that, so far from reinforcing the army in 
Massachusetts, the garrison should at once be withdrawn from 
Boston, leaving that undutiful city to its own devices. Those 
were his views, deliberately entertained, and never abandoned, 
and, nevertheless, as Secretary of War, he despatched to 
America every soldier who fought between the day of Banker’s 
Hill and the day of Monmouth Court House.—(P. 157.) 

If our late unhappy differences with France had 
culminated in a war, it is not difficult to belTbve that at 
least one member of Her Majesty’s Cabinet would stand 
in history side by side with Lord Barrington as having 
consented against his own saner judj^ent to courses 
which he knew .would only have resulted in disaster. 

THE PARALYSIS OF THE OPPOSITION. 

The analogy, however, is still more close in the case of 
the Opposition. The parallel, indeed, is too close to be 
altogether pleasant. The Opposition to-day is indeed in a 
parlous state; but it is not more utterly impotent than was 
the Opposition before Charles James Fox discovered both 
his opportunity and his duty In the defence of the cause 
of the American colonists. Different causes, no doubt,, 
were then at work from those which have led to Ute 
paralysis of the Liberal Party, but the result is the 
same. The obligation to educate the country, to direct 
and lead the nation in the path by wliich afone nations 
can be great and empires flourish, has been abandoned 
to-day under very different motives from those which led 
the Whigs of the eighteenth century to amuse themselves 
in their county seats rather than unite in common phalanx 
against the Government. The following passage from 
Sir George Trevelyan’s book might well be read and 

E ondered over occupants of the front Opposition 
ench, who, fit one of the gravmt crises in the histoi^ of 
the world, pr^ferreff^to amuse themselv^i by resi^atiMm 
or recrinuaations instead of »ideaYouring to enable their 
country to forin a cmrei^ inception of thf rdhtive 
importance of things :— . 

The Whigs defended themselves to each other/knd, when they 
dared, tried to pacify their taskmaster by ^ allegation that 
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public action was useless in the Hcusefl*because public feeling 
was asleep in the country. But this, as Burke did not hesitate 
to inform them, was fheir own fault. They were selfishly 
indiffemt about what he regarded os a statesman’s primary 
function, that of instructing the i^ple to discern and pursue 
their own highest interests. When it was a question of preventing 
a rival family from securing the representation of the shire in 
which he lived, any one ol them was ready to spend his last 
guinea, to mortgage his homu-fiTm, to cut down his avenues, 
to rise from a sick bed (like poor Granby), in order to vote, and 
canvass, and dine in a stuffy tavern at an unheard-of hour, in a 
company with whusn outside politics he ha^ not a taste in 
common. And yet the same man would take no trouble and 
sacrifice nqnc of his leisure in order to teach his conntryme.i 
^ what they ought to think about their own grievances, and the 
* dangers and duties of the nation. If the Opposition, .so Burke 
told them, wore to electioneer with the same want of spirit as 
they displayed over thg advocacy of those great principles which 
were the end and object for which elections exist, there would 
not be a Whig member left in Yorkshire or Derbyshire. “ Tlie 
people," he wrote, “ are not answerable for their present supine 
acquiescence—indeed they are not. God and nature never made 
them to think or act without guidance and direction." —(P. 177.) 

No doubt the same excuse which Sir George Trevelyan 
makes for the Whigs of 1776 is availablc/or the occupants 
of the front Opposition bench to-day :—' 

Guidance was impos.siblc, and the guides thcmsi-Iv<'S were 
uncertain about the quarter tow.ards which they should advance, 
and in any case were in no hurry to start. As far as the supply 
of ^blic questions was concerned, the party was living from 
ham to mouth, and fared very sparingly. 

The net result of it all was that with a headstrong King 
in possession of what was practically absolute power, with 
Ministers who, although they saw what ought to be done, 
had not the moral courage to dare to oppose their Sove¬ 
reign’s prejudices, and an Opposition paralysed by its own 
apathy and internal division, the country went headlong 
towards the catastrophe which rent the English-speaking 
world in twain. 

THE'political INSTINCT OF DISSENT. 

Our impurplcd Imperialists, swollen with insolence 
and pride, love to heap insults upon the sober, serious- 
minded section of their countrymen, but it is well to 
remember that the Empire itself would nevdr have been 
possible had it not been for the men who in the cant of 
the day are denounced as “ Little Englanders.” Cobden 
more than any other man of the century rendered our 
Empire a possibility; and most of our disasters have 
resmted from turning a deaf car to his prescient warnings. 
So it is interesting to read in Sir George Trevelyan’s 
pagM that the American colonies would never have been 
lost if the English Nonconformists had been permitted to 
direct the destinies of the country. 

“the dissenters are all for us.” 

Franklin bore emphatic testimony to the soundness of 
the Nonconformists on this crucial question of empire. 
“ With regard,” he said, “ to the sentiments of people in 
eneral here concerning America, I must say that we 
ave among them many friends and well-wishers. 'The 
Dissenters are all for us, and many of the merchants 
and manufacturers.” Aft^r the Nonconformists, the 
best firiends of the Empire, and therefore the most hostile 
to the King who mined it, were the Evangelicals of the 
Establishment. Lord Dartmouth, sa^ Sir George 
Trfevelyan, the friend of Lady Huntingdon and of 
Wesley, found k wiser and not less open-handed auxiliary 
in JoM Thornton, “the true founder of the Evan- 

f elicalism which was prevalent and prominent in the 
istahlished Qiiimh duntig the period when *that Church 
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took a forward part in courageous and unpopular move¬ 
ments for the general benefit of mankind.” 

THE nonconformists OF NEW ENGUIND. 

They thought little, maybe, of Imperial splendours, but 
they had a firm grasp of the principles of liberty'and of 
political justice. To them the vice, the luxury, and the 
license that prevailed universally in high pfaces were as 
abhorrent as they were to the men who humbled the pride 
of Britain across the Atlantic. One great fact'which 
should never be forgotten by those who .have to do 
with the affairs of the English and American nations, 
whether in last century or in this, is that the English 
Nonconformists are now, and have been from the days . 
of the Mayjlotver, far more akin to the men of New 
England than to the aristocratic classes in our own land. 
Jlr. Disraeli wrote of the two nations which inhabit this 
country^ but there arc indeed two nations which dwell 
in Fngland —not the nation of the rich and the nation of 
the poor, but the nation of the Roundhead and the nation 
of the d'avalier. It was the nation of the Roundhead 
which founded New England ; and with the men of New 
England, whether they continue to dwell within the States 
on the Atlantic seaboard, or wherever they have spread, 
building up great Empire States in the Western lands, 
the mass of our Nonconformists, and the population of the 
working people among whom they dwell, have ever been 
in much closer sympathy than with the aristocratic 
classes which have so long exercised predominant influence 
in this country. 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN l!oND OF UNION. 

Any English Dissenter finds himself more at home 
among his own folk in any part of America where the Eng¬ 
lish language has asserted its supremacy, than he does m 
the halls of the English aristocracy, or in the cathedrals 
and churches which are dedicated to the maintenance of 
Episcopacy and Ecclesiasticism. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at that at the grave crisis which rent the 
English-speaking folk in twain, the English Noncon¬ 
formists showed that they possessed that power of 
sympathetic understanding which would have been the 
talisman to conjure off the perils which beset the realm. 
Unfortunately, although they were numerous, earnest, 
and well-to-do, they were practically voiceless in the 
State. The governance of these islands rested not with 
them, but with the gamesters and roysterers of whose 
corruption and selfishness Sir George Trevelyan gives so- 
painful a picture. And so it came to pass that these 
line gentlemen, who talked so much of the rights of the 
Crown, became the instruments by which the Crown lost 
its brightest jewel. It has been left to the descendants 
df the men whose voice of protest was stifled by the 
haughty arrogance of the dominant classes to endeavour 
to undo, a hundred years after, the worst consequences 
of that colossal crime. , 

IV.—WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

Sir George Trevelyan’s picture of the American 
colonists at the t^e when they revolted from English 
rule is idyllic and almost too good to be true. As you 
read the contrast between the sober, thrifty, hospitable 
and courteous educated colonists, and the corrupt, 
luxurious, self-indulgent, debauched classes which' ruled 
the roast in England, we can only wonder that the dis¬ 
ruption was so long delayed. 

A TRANSATLANTIC ARCADIA. 

When Benjamin Franklin made a tour through Ireland 
and Scotland he was much impressed by the contrast 
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between the wretched conditian of our f«ople and the 
comfortable state of the colonists. He says 
' I thought much of the happiness of New England, where 
every man is a fre^older, has a vote in public afiairs, lives in a 
tidy warm house, has plenty of good food and fuel, wkh whole 
clothes from head to fwt, the manufacture perhaps of his own 
family.—(P. liJa.) 

Comte de S^r reported that he found'" indigence and 
vulgarity nowhere; abundance, comfort, wd urbanity 
everywhere.V-(p. 57.) 

Mathieu Dumas wrote as ^he result of his observations 
across the Atlantic : “ The colonists are milder and more 
' tolerant, more hospitable, and in general more communi¬ 
cative than the English.”—(P. 60.) 

Lafayette and de Sdgur joined in testifying that they 
never met truer gentlemen thai^ their hosts in the New 
England villages, and than their brethren in ar|ns who 
sat round the frugal table of General Washington.— 
(P. 61.) 

So far from resenting it, we can only heave a sigh of 
regret that instead of having to struggle for their liberties 
atm to claim at 'the cost of their lives the fundamental 
right of free men to make the laws under which they lived, 
these stout freeholders across the Atlantic had not been 
summoned by Providence to impose upon the mother- 
country a form of government more in accordance with 
Common sense and the Ten Commandments than that 
under which she was groaning. 

the colonisjs had conquered us. 

If Rhadamanthus had bestowed the sceptre of the 
Engliith-speaking world uppn those whose character, 
<Common-ser.se and statesmanship most entitled them to 
rule, then assuredly it was our American colonists who 
would have been summoned to sit on the throne, while 
George III. and his courtiers would have been righteously 
subjected to the 'discipline of their austere rule. If, 
like the Hebrew monarch of old, they bad taught these 
men of Succoth with thorns and briers, the verdict of 
history would have been that it served them right. Sir 
George s^ulates in one passage upon what might have 
been if Chatham had but thrown in his lot with the 
Whigs:— 

The fortunes of the English-spaaldng world would have 
looked vei^ifierent in the retrosi Tci if only Chatham had been 
in the ndna to act cordially srith the right men at the right 
y aunaent.—(P. 34.) Among the bright posnUIities of history, 
very few can be entertained with better show of reason than a 
belief that the two nations m^ht have parted friends, if the 
statesman whom bo^of them equally revered and trusted 
would have thrown in his lot with that English party which, 
almost to a man, shared his wise views in r^ued to me treat* 
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ment our oolonlesi'and sympathised srith the love which he 
bore their people.—(P. 35.) '' . 

IF UNITY HAD BEEN PRESERVED. 

It is seldom profitable to speculate upon what frii^ht 
have been, but if we give the rein to the historical 
imagination wc might well picture to ourselves^the 
bendBcent future that might have been in store for 
the human race if it had been mssible to replace those 
directors of the destinies of the English-speaking world— 
Geoi^e III., Lord North, and his subservient colleagues 
—^by the statesmen who. framed the Declaration of 
Independence and founded the American j 3 ominon- 
wealth. With the aid of the Nonconformists and the 
sober, industrious commercial classes of Great Britain, 
such an issue might not have been beyond the bounds 
of possibility. In that case we shCmld probably have 
esca’^d the wars of the French Revolution. We should 
certainly have escaped the great disruption of the 
English-speaking world. 

THE LOYALTY OF OUR COLONISTS. 4 , 

Nothing could have been more touching than the 
loyalty of our American colonists ; nothing more detest¬ 
able than the way in which they were treated by the 
insolent fools—who were often worse than fools—^who 
were sent out as governors from this country. Alex 
Garden says of the men of New England :— 

To reside in England was the object of universal dedrCj^the 
cherished hope of every bosom; it was considered as the delight¬ 
ful haven where peace and happiness were alone to be looked for." 
A parent sending his sons to Eton or Westminster would say, 
“ I am sending my sons home for thcii education.” If he 
himself should cross the Atlantic, though but for a summer 
season, to witness their progress, he would say, “ I am going 
home to visit my children."—(i'. 97.) 

Over such a people were placed scoundrels like Bernard, 
the Governor of Massachusetts, whose conduct goes far 
to justify the general distrust that led Ftance to dub 
England perjide Albion. Of Bernard, Sir George Tre¬ 
velyan says : “ He pleaded in secret that the obnoxious 
taxes should never and on no account be repealed or 
mitigated ; while in a public despatch he recommended 
that a petition from the Assembly, praying for relief from 
these very taxes, should be favourably considered,”— 
(**^470 

Such were the caitiffs who cost us our American 
colonies. We lost the colonies because the colonists 
were better than our ruling classes, and because our 
rulers had abandoned themselves to courses which min 
States by enervating statesmen. God grant that this 
may not occur again on ar even wider scale! 
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Coemepolltan.- Jan. 

The Making of Stained-GlAn W’indows. Illustrated. Theodore 
Dreiser. 

Olden Days. Illustrated. Mary E. 

Allen. 

m Dome.— UmcoRN Press, ts. Jan. , 

New Year** Gneetings Four Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated. 
CampbeU Dpdgson. 

Ptfsaeri. Cotttigijd. Illustrated. L. A. Corbeille. 


Good Words.—Feb. 

Sir John Everett Millais. Illustrated. Sir Wyke Bayllss. 
Great Hioughts.-Feb. 

Holman Hunt and “ The Shadow of Death.* Illustrated. 
Rev. John Cuttell. 

Idler.-Feb. 

Some Modern Caricaturists, lllustiated. P. G. Konody. 

* Lady’s R^lm.—Feb. 

Clara Montalb,i and her Sisters. Illustrated. Miss Alice 
Corkran. 

Ludgate.—Feb. 

Houst of Sir Joshua Reynolds; No. 47, Leicester Square. 
Illustrated. A. llenriqu ‘s Valentine. 


Magazine of Art.— Cassell, is. ^d. Feb. 

Frontispiece:—“Study for ‘The Ransom,’” after Sir j. E. 
Millais. 

Studies, by Edwin A. Abbey : I^ord Leighton. 

Edivin Austin Abbey. Illuslratcd. M. II. Spiclmann. 

A Sidelight on the South Kensington Museum Select Com¬ 
mittee. Illustrated. M. II. Spiclmann. 

Is Photography among the Fine Arts ’ Illustrated. Fernand 
Khnopff. 

Ricciardo Meacci. Illustrated. Miss Helen Zimmern. 

Professor Hubert Herkom-‘r as a Painter in Enamels. Con¬ 
tinued. Illustrated. M. H. SpiLdmann. 

Turner’s “ Van Tromp ” Pictures. Illuslratcd. C. W. Carey. 

Vassili Vercslchagin. Illustrated. Prince Bojidar Kara- 
gcorgevitch. • t-w ji*. 

National Review.— Feb. 

St. Martin’s Lane; Grub Street of the Arts. Austin Dobson. 

“South Kensington.” I^rd Balcarres. 


New England Magazine.— Jan. 

J. B. Carpeaux; a Great French Sculptor. Illustrated. 
Camille Tliurwanger. 

Nineteenth Century.— Feb. 

On the Maiolica of Faenza. C. D. E. Forlnum. 


Overland Monthly.— Jan. 

The Work of Amedw Joullin. Illuslratcd. .\rth\ir I. Street. 
Pall Mall Magazine.— Feb. 

SupprL-ssed Plates. Continuid. Illustrated. G;orge Som?s 
Layard. 

Quarterly Revlerw.—Jm. / 

Stained and Painted Window's. ’ 

Quiver.— Feb. 

Parabl s in Marble. Illustrated. Arthur f'ish. 

Review of Reviews.— (Americs.' Jan. 

G. G. Barnard; a Great American Sculptor. Illustrated. 
Laura Carroll Dennis. 

Strand Magazine.— Feb. 

A Peep into Punch, 1850-1854. Illustrated. J. H. Schooling. 

Studio. —^S> Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, is. Jan. 
Charles Coltet. Illustrated. Gabriel Mourcy. 

"IVxt-ile Patterns from Suffolk Rood Screens. Illustrated. 

Edward F. Strange. * 

Abbott 11 . Thayer; an American Painter. Illustrated. Mrs. 
Arihur Bell. 

The Decoration of the Muscc des Beaux Arts at Neuchilt.^l. 
Illustrated. • 

Greiner and Soma Drcsilen Artists; Modern German Litho¬ 
graphy. Illustrated. H. W. Singer. < 

Suppl'ments“I^ Repas d’Adieu,” &c., after Charles 
Cottet; and Lithographs by Baum and Robert Stert. 
Windsor Magazine.—Feb. 

Women Artists of the Day. Illustrated. Miss Frances Low. 

Woman at Home.—Feb. ' 

Miss Kiissner j a Modern Miniature-Painter. With Portraits. 
Mrs. F. Harcourt Williamson. 



LIST OF THE LEADINTG CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Amerlean Journal of Soeiologry.— Luzac and Co. 35 cenu. Jan. 
Ethical Instruction in School and Church. Illustrated. £. M. Fairchild. 
Trades Unions and Public Duty. Miss Jane Addams. 

Concerning a Form of Degeneracy. Contioued. Alexandei^cdtnson. 

Sex in Primitiye Industry. W. 1 . Thomas. * 

Some Inequalities in Land Taxation. L G. Powers. 

The Barbarian Status irf'Women. Thorslein Veblen. 

Criminal Anthropology in its Relation to Criminal Jurisprudence. Franc..-s 
Alice Kclior. 

Annalfl oftho American Aoademy.— P. S. King and Son. t dollar. 

Jan. 

The Growth of Great Cities. E. J. James. 

The Fiqal Report of the Monetary Commission. F. A. Cleveland. 

Wealth and Wel&re. Continued. H, H. Powers. 

A Unit in Sociology. A. W. Small. 

A Reply to Prof. Small. S, M. Idndsay. 

Antiquary.— Elliot Stock, fid. Feb. 

Quarterly Notes on Roman Britun. F. Haverfield. 

Notice of an Irish Crannog. Illustrated. Rev. W. Falkiner. 

Farther Contributions toward a History of Earlier Education in Great 
Biitiun, Continued, W. C. Hazlitt. 

A Pair of WaCw Irons. Illustrated. Henry P. Feasey. 

^ iUfoliltaBtural Review.— Ekpincham Housit, Aki.-ndbl Stkgst. 

IS. Jan. 

Gilbert Scott the Younger. Illustrated. W. Millard. 

IHerrefondSi Ch&teau of Porthos. Concluded, Illustrated. Khepr. 

The Architecture of Michael Angelo. Concluded. Illustrated. Betosford 
Pita. 

Pulnlta Pf rev Dearmer. 

WildlBmiT^ in London. Illustmted. Concluded, R. B. Lodge. 

Arfosy. — Macmillan, is. Feb. 

" In the Beginning.” 

Ghosts and Healing Waters. Illustrated. Chas, W. Wtrad. 

Popular Supantitioiis. 

Atlantle Monthly.— Gay and Bird. is. Jan. 

Destructive and Constructive Energies of our Government Compared. 
Charles W. Eliot. 

The Wild Indian. Oeom Bird Grinnell. 

Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen. L. B. R. Briggs. 

Reminiscences. Continued. Julia Ward Howe. 

Autumn in Franconia. Btadfora Toney. 

Psychalogy and Mysticism. H^o Munsterbeig. 

The AutoMograp^ of a Revolutionist. Continued. P. Kropotlun. 
llie Actor ofTti'Day. Norman Hapgood. 

Some Novels of the Year. 

Badminton Magazine.— Longmans, is. Feb. 
Experiences of a French Shooting Estate. Illustrated. J. Gordon. 

A Driving Tour in Corsiim. Illustrated. Ged. J. Goscben. Jr. 

A Shootug Expedition in Baltistan, T iwer Thibet. Illustrated. Lady 
Westniacott. 

On Extemporised Sleighs. Illustrated. Frances J. Erskine. 

Bankors’ Magazino.— Watbklqw an;: Suns. 3s. Feb. 

Present Day Banking: a Survey and Some Suggestions', 

Bank Premises in the Provinces. Illustrated. 

A National Peii^on Schemsr 

The Stability of British Life Assurance. 

* Blaekwood’s Magazine.— Blackwood, as. fid. Feb. 

Noctei Ambrosianm. No. LXXII. 

Smpnty ISews at Westnunster. Continued. Sir John R. Mowbray. 
ThO'lnltish Smpiro at the Close of the Century; "From the New 


Recent FiMron t Vndur the Beard of Buchanan. 

Romance of the hUnesCalifornian Gold Diieoveries. 

Jamaica; an Imprestioo. Ian Malcolm, 

A BirtluisyLettn of Apology. Edw. A. Irving. 

Amw Demini 

A Letter from Salamanca. lA.dSen. ESr Henry BreClsenbury. 

Arthur Rimbaud; a Vagabond Podl. Chas. whililw. ^ 

WUdfowl-Shooting hi ^ Outer HeMdes. W. H«tley. 

The Looker-oO. 

A Note on Kastern Policy. 

NadMial Instit^tioitt end Popular Ejpmands. 

Mwtfd «r VniAo JoumaL— Bvrx and SrormwooDB. fid. Jan. 
Tiadeaad Industry of Nicaragua and Costa Ricn, and tke Proposed Inter- 
Canal. WlthMtm. 

CoNMMmm British Trade m IWrkey. 

Theyii|xwll|oMetal and Machinery Ti^e, 

AtttlmMd'uae Undertakings in the United Kingdom. 

Skippfaig lUigttkaaM n.Mexicen Ports. 


Bookman.— (America.) Dodd, Mbao and Co., New York. 

, 35 cents, Jan. 

Verlaine; the Poet of Absinthe. Illustrated. Howard Lyndon. 

Omar Khiyydm at the Caxton Club, phiesrao. W, Irving IVay. 

The Poems cf Richard Hovey. Curtis Hioden Page.^ 

A T.itcrary Curiosity from Charles Lamb’s lubrary. Luther S. Livingston. 

A Virit to Whittier. Edmund Gosse, 

Otto von Bismarck. H. T. Puck. * 

Kipling’s Women. A. B. Maurice. 

Canadian Magazine.— Ontario PoBListiiNG Co., Toronto. 

35 cents. Jan. 

Wui. Kingsford; a Catiadinn Historian. 'With Portmt. R. W. Shannon. 

Is Canada’s Trade Anti-British t John Canuck. 

Coini .'rcial Relations between Camida and the United States. Robert 
McConnell. 

Roma ! Cave Tibi! An English-Canadian’s Appeal to Great Britain. R. 
K. Kingsford. 

V.arious Nuts of Forrign Production. W. L. Bidmondls. 

Victoria: the Queen City of British Columbia. Illustrated. Julian 
Durham. 

The Shakesperean Experiences of Miss Julia Arthur, Illustrated. W. J. 
'Thorola. 

The Red River Expedition. Concluded. Illustrated. C ipt. J. Jones Bell. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine.— Cassbll. fid. Feb. 

Mask and Domino; a Gosrip about Carnivals. Illustrated, Wm. Le 
_ Queux. 

l^hillingham Hunt; a Reciter in the Provinces; Interview. Illustrated. 
American Football. Illustrated. Theodore A. Cook. 

A Day at Broadmoor Criminal Luuatic Asylum. Illustrated. Fred 
Dolman. 

How the Eye k tricked. _ Illustrated. Robert Machray. 

Our Volunteers; a Vkit to Sir Howard Vincent. Illustrated. Frank 
Banficld. 

About the Nicaragua Canal; the Wedding of the Oceans. Illustrated. 

Bapj. Taylor. ^ 

The Royal Choral Society. Illustra :d. S. H. Hamer. 

Cnssier’s Magazine.— 33, Bedford Street, Strand, is. Jon. - 

Block-Setting Titan Cranes, Illustrated. Joseph Horner. 

Stephenson’s Engine of 1836. Illustrated. W. D, Wansbrnugh. 

Arktotle and Modera Engineering. Dr. Robert H, Thurston, 

Rock-Cutting Machinery. Illustrated. Fred Lfibnitz. 

'Hie Valve Gear of the Willans Engine. Illustrated. John Svenson.' 

How the Pyraniids were erected. Illustrated. W. F. uurfee. 

Engine-Room Experience ill War Time; On Board the U.S. Cruiser JYrru 
KffA. F. M. Bennett. 

American i^comoflve Repair Shops. Illustrated. Wm. Forsyth. 

'Phe Electric Motor for Small Industrial Purposes. Alfred H. Gibbings. 

Sir Richard Tangye. With Portrait. 

Catholie World Magazine. —xa, Paternjister Row. is. Jan. 

The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. Illustrated. Rev. Geo. 
McDermot. 

The Charitable Work of Women. S. L. Emery. 

Christmas in Bethlehem. Illustrated. Chas. C. Svendsen. ** 

'fhe Catiiolic Church and FratenuU Societiec. 

Sandwich Islands ; a Cloudy Pearl of the Pacific. Illustrated. Philip E. 
Nylander. 

Lily Dale, the Hannt of Spiritualkts, _ Illustrated. E. Lyell Earle. 

The Spankh Administration in the Philippmes. IIlustratM. 

Annexation, " The Open Door,” and the Constitution. Edmund Briggs. 

Century Magazino.- Macmillan, it. ^d. Feb. 

Harnessing the Nile. Illustrated. F. C, Penfield. 

What Charles Dickens did Dh' Childhood; Hk Work in Education. Illu»- 
trated. Jas. L. Hughes. 

Frankliu's Religion. - liluttrated. P. L. Ford. 

On the Way to the North Pole. Illustiatod. Walter 'Weilman. 

Henry Geoio: in California. With Portrait. Noah Brooks. . 

Alexander ^ Great’s Couiiaost at Asia Minor. lUuatrated. I. 

Wheeler. 

The Sinking of the JIftrrimae. Continpod,lUustiatad. R. P. Hobson. 
The CoDsiuar System of Other Nations; How Othor Couatries do li. 
George McAneny. 

The Capture of Santiago de Cuba. With Map. Mq].-Gea. W. R. Shaftor. 

CliambePS'B JomnMl.’-i47> PatxSinostbr Row. yd. Feh. 
Rossland; a Gnat Mountain Gold-Camp in Canada. 

South American Indian Therapeutics. 

Reminisosnoes. Continued. Ueut.-Cd. Sir R. L. Playfkir.' 

Industrial Education at Home and Abroad. 

The Open-Air Treatment of Consniaption. Eugene de Cemsson. 
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Chautanquan.—K bgan Paul. «)S. lod. per annum. Jan. * 

The Old Bailey. Illustrat^. J. C. Thornley. 

I.ord Melbourne. T. Kal^h. . . „ j r% r r ■wt 

The Central Element of Oi-sanised Matter. Coatmuid. Prof. L. li. 
. Batchelder. 

KngUth Joum^sm. Mwy H. ICrout. , . . i ». .. n 

Some American Women in Science, Continued. IllustrateJ. Mrs. M. B. 
Willtamson. . 


^'’IChPlstlanQulPtOrly.— 73. 50 cents, Jan. 

How shall Wc save the Rich T Dr. W. T. Moore. 

The Status and Prospects of the Hiijhir CnMcism. J. J. Haley 
W. E. Gladstone and High Church Puritans. Prof. B. A. Hinsdale. 
Canon Liddon. J. W. Monser. . 

A Study of Browning. l^v.C^. r. Smith. „ 

Alexander Campbell andsReludous Controversy. Rev, F. M. Green. 
The’Baw rf Union. M. P. Hayden. 


‘iCnu.'3h Hisslonary InteUlg«noer.—Cnu»CKMissio.vARv Society, 

■ Salisbukv SiiOARii. 6d. Feb. 

•Christianity in Medea’s Cauldron, or the Gospel v. Eclecticism. Rev. W. 
Sc Clair Tisdall. 

Islam in China. Rev. E. Sell. 

The Spi'itiiat Expansion ef Buganda. Continued. Bishop Tucker. 

Churoh Quarterly Review.—SioiTiswoomt amu Co. 6s. J.-m. 
Archbishops Temple and Dalrymple on Recent Controversies. 

Invocation of S-sints. „ . , 

I liithe Early History and Modem Revival of Deaconesses. . 

H ill's “ The Kenotic T^ry." 

Dr. Dale of BirmioghaiS. 

F. C. Conybeare on the Paulicians. 

Secondary Education. 

Henry R«ve’s Ufe and Correspondence. 

S icerdotalism. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

William Law’s “ A Serious Call.” 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold. 


Coining Age.— CorLBv Square, Boston. 30 c. nits, Jan. 
Municipal Progress. Josiah Quincy. 

The Work of the Society for Psychical Research. Richard Hodgson. 

T’iic Christians’ Christmas. Rev. H. C. Vrosman. 

My Visit ta.Count Tolstoi. Rev. Thomas van Ness. 

The Democracy of Childhood, HezekUh Butturworth. 

Contemporary Review. — Isbister and Co. as. 6d. Feb. 
F.nglnnd and France. Francis de Pressensd. 

“The Cape to Cairo ” ; the Bulawayo-Tanganyika and Other Railaays. 

With Map. J.T, Wills. 

1 .e 18 Brum^re. M. Maeterlinck. 

I.essons from the Mass. Rev. Joseph Foxley. _ 

The’ Sirdar’s College at Khartoum. Paterfamilias. 

London Street Improvements. G. Shaw lofevre. 

Does Trade follow The Flag ?—X Reply. Lord Mashiin. 

The Indian Currency. Sir John Lubirack. 

Ceremouialism v. Experimental Religion. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 

A Trip to loke Balkash. R. P, Cobbold. 

An Inih Roman ^tholic University. A Graduate.” 

The S, m.ihony since Beethoven. Felix Weiiigartner. 

The Policy of the Holy See. Prof. Fiamitigo. 

AAcr Atbara and Omdurman, Major-Gen. sir W. Gatacre.* 

CornlllU Hagazlna.— Smith, Elder and Co. is. Feb. 

Wm. Robert Hicks : a West-Country Wit. Sir Roliert Edgeumbe. 

A Summer Trip to CUnese Thibet. Mrs. Archibald Ljttle. 

Western Precursors of Dante. Miss Eleanor Hull. 

'The Humours of School Inspection. 


Copuish Magazine.— 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 6d. 

Jan. 

George Howard Wilkinson, Bishop of St. Andrews. Illustrated. Cano. 
Scott Holland, 

S*® JOaify Mtratry. Illustrated. R. A. J. Wailing. 

Mount Edgeumbe, Illustrated. Lady Ernestine Edgeumbe. 

Lorn^ Boroughs. Illustrated. W. T. I,awrance. 

Ihe First Commh Methodists, Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 

CMmopolltao.—5, Bream’s Buii.Dmns, Chancery Lane. 6d. Jan. 
Princes of Egypt. Illustrated. Chas. Chailld-Long. 

lllustmted. Geo. W. Merrill. 

i, V®'”*”® Electric Railroad io America. Illustrated. Sidney H. Short. 
Electing a Governor in America. Samuel G. Blythe. 

Irish Uodm u htojr Nations. Illustrated. J. P. Bocock. 

A CuTOUf Indian Bunal-Place. Illustrated. Jennie Lown. 

Tbe Twsin Jeru^em. Illustrated. Edwin K Wallace, 
i^to^raphy (tf Napoletm Bonapane. Concluded. 

The Overtnught Woman. Harry T. Pe<,V. 

Organisadon. Continued. Chas. R. Flint. 

The Pbilvpiaes \ ShaU They be annexed ? A. H. Whitfield. 

Critlil&l IlMrIjiMir .ra—XfAOCurArr. vk M Tfkn 



Sembl^. Rev. ». Eaton. 

** Driw* ^ Religion of the Psalms.” Rev. Canoi 


Dial.— 3I5,1Wabash Avenue, Chicaqo. to cents. Jon. 1. 

The Distribution of Books. 

Edward Gay Mason. 

Jan. x6. * 

The Report of the Chicago Educational .Commission. 

The American Rejection of Poe, 

Dublin Review.— Burns and 0 .\tes. 6s. Jan. 

Harnick's Chronology of Early Chrisdan Literature. Dom Cuthbert 
Butler. * 

Sir M. E. Grant Duffs '* Notes from a Diaro.” Wilfrid Ward. 

Pictures of the Reformation Period. Miss f. M. Stone. 

Toscanclli and Veimucci, Miss E. M. Cierke. 

I.iturgical Books of the Russian Church. K’v. W. H. Kent. 

Catholicism and ^ritualisiiL_ Henry C. Corrance. 

The l^oreshadowing of Christianity. D. MonoriefT O’Connor. 

The Kingdom of the Head Master. Rev. R. B. S. Blakelock. 


Econoniio Review. —^Rivinctons. 3s. Jan. 

Foieign Competition in ReUtion to the New Trades Combination Movement, 
li. J. Smith. 

'I'he Ecunojuics of Bargaining. John A. Hobson. 

Co operative Ideals. Henry W. Wol*!. 

A Plea for tlie Stt dy of Economic History. Rev. W. Cunningham. 

'I'he Church Kefuim Manifesto. Kev. H. Rashdall. 

Edinburgh Review.— ^i,o.ngmans. 6s. Jan. 

The Unrest in the Church of England. 

Burn.-Jones; HU Ethics and Art. 

Stonewall Jackson. 

Private Bill Legislation, 

The Writings of Wagner. 

Slavery in Modern .'footl.'ind. 

Secund.iry Education in Englan-I. 

Wm. Conyngham Plunket and (^tholic Emancipation. 

The Reform of the Law of Evidence. 

Recent Sporting Adventure in the Old Wuild. 

The United .States as a Military Power. 

Sir George Trevelyan and the Aiue.icau Rcvoludon. 

Educational Review.— 303, SrxANo. 4d. Jan. 

Atmosphere and Perfective in Education, fi’ercy A. Barnett. 

Ui del- and Freedom ia School Discipline. Dr. Sophie Bryant. 

Examinations and OirU'JSchooIs. Miss Dorothea Beale. 

Co-Educat'on of Boys and Girls. Herbert B. Garrod. 

Is there a Religious Question in Education ? Canon Lyttelton. 


Educational Review. — (America.) J. M, De.ni-. is. Sd. Jan. 

I'lie Future of the Normal School. Wm. T. HarrU, 

Professional and Academic Schools. R. 11 . 'X'huiston. 
Baumeister's.Handbuch der Krz|ehu|mslebre. P.ml H. Hauus. 
.SentimenuUty in Science-Teaching. 'tEdw.ard Tlieriidike. 

Course of Reading for Children. George Griffith. 

Educational Value uf Biegraphy. .Sadie K. Simons. 

Study of Educitton at the Universit/ of Texas. VV. S. Sutton. 

Educational Times. — 3 j, Fakkincdon Street. 6d. Feb. 
Introductory .Address at the Winter Meeting uf Teachers. 


Engineering Magazine.— 333, Strand, is. Jan. 

The Relations of the Umted States to Their New Dependencies. Cape. 
A. T. Mahan. 

The Engineer and the Policy of Imperialism. Cha.s. B. Going. 

Til.-. Fighting Eimineers at S^tiago. Illustrated. Arthur Warren. 
Mtcjiine-Shop hranagement in Europe and Ameiic.i. H. F. L. Orcult. 
Eijuipiiient, Mun.-igement. and Kcanomic Infiueiice of the Ship Canal. 
Illustrated. W. 11 . Hunter. 

The Buildings of Oxford from an Engineer’s Point of View. Illustrated. 
J. W. Parry. 

Machinery and Po»-er Applications in the Lumber Industry. Illustrated. 

Wm. Adams. ... . „ 

The Evolution of Safety in Railway Travel. Illustrated. Chas. Hansell. 
Mining the Inxi Ores of Arctic Europe. lilustrated, D. A. Louis. 

The Commercial Aspect of Electric Ughting in Great Britain. Robert 
Hammond. 


Engineering Times.—G ranville House, Arundel Street. 6 d. Jan. 
File Bricks. James Diinnachie. 

A Chat on the Fuel Economiser. Illustrated. David Rushworth. 

The Rise a:, i Development of the Centrifugal Pump. Illustrated. Neville 
OwvnnCp 

High-Speed i^eam Engiiiea. Continued Illustiated. W. Norris. 

M.achinc Tools. Contmifod. Illustrat^. Ewart C. Amos. 

Lubrication. Illusnated. J. Greev* PMher. , ’ 

A Few Woids Concerning Pack ngs. Illustrated.' Geo. W. Farkes. 

English Historical Review.— Langmahs. gs. Jan. 

Methods of Early Church Hbtory. Rev. A. C. Ho^tdlam. 

TRe Beginnings of Wessex. W. H. Stevenson. 

The Administration of the Navy from the Restoration to the Revolution. 
Continued. J. R. 'Dinner. 

The Swedish Legend in Guiana. _ Rev. George Edraundson. 

The English Boroughs in the Reign of John. A. Ballard, 

The Deroaiches of Col. Thomas Graham on the Italian Campaign of 1796-7. 
J. Hiilland Rose. 



The Review of Reviews. 


Btiglish lUustpattd llagaaln«.--i)8, Strakd. 6 d.. Feb. 
Sdr-PieMrvadoa of Anlmali, etc.; How Tbey tunrive. lUuetmted, 

World'e Sport. lUuttmtad. W. Blew m Rodcwood. 

A Funous Frfcmeide ht 1741. Mi^or MarBn A. S.*Huiiie. 

From tbe Cepe to Cairo. liliuMted. C. de Tbierry. 

KngUsliwomaii.— <, Patbrwoster Row. 6 d. Feb. 

Felicia Hemans; a Woman WiiMr.of the Century. Illustrated. Halboro 
Denham. 

A Breton Pilgrtfiuw. niuatrated. F. A. G. Davidson. 

The Religion of Wmen. Roslyn Grey. 

Sia Weeks in the Medltemneap. Illustrated. Reginald Bailey. 
Devonshire; In the Sweet West Country. Illustrated. L. Lloyd. 

Mrs. M. E. Haweis; Her LBe and Wow. Illustrated. 

The Lady Domestic. Darley Dale. 

Sntfilhwonuui’s Revl«W.->Wiu.tAMS and Nokgate. is. Jan. 
The Public Re^nsibilities of Women. ■' 

The Queslioa of Home Work. 

In^limm into Women’s Work. 

Bimx Rsview.— Simpkik, Marshalt.. is. 6 d. Jan. 

Frands Quaries. With Portrait. E. John Harry. 

Essex Parish Reidster Books. Rev. O. W. Tancock. 

Tronbles at Stisted in Mks.Bertha Porter. 

Famena Essex. Percy Clark. 

Btud*.— T. Frbssbr, Philadelphia, ig cents. Jan. 

Chopia. With Portndt. 

The Struggle for a Putdic Career. P. G. Hubert, Junr. 

A Plea for SimpUdty. Jon Buron. 

A Word to Aspiring Composers. Dr. S. N. Penfield. 

Music fot PianoWalse In A flat, by Chopin ; Queen Anne, Old Engli di 
Dance, by W. H. Harper. 

BZP 0 Rlt 0 P.-*-HoODXR ANDSrOUOIITON. IS. Feb. 

St. John’s Creed. Prof. G. G. Fhidltw. 

An Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. Continued. 
Prd. W. M. Ramsay. 

The lote Prof, Drummond and His Critics. Rev. Angus M. Mackay, 
Chtua. F. C. Burkitt. 

^e Natitd^. Wm, Canton. 

Tha Sev en Lamps. Rev. J. Monro Gibson. 

Hu’Amminadib in CanticIes^Any Existence r Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 
The Genesis of Deuteronomy. Prof. Geo. L. Robinson. 


The Genesis of Deuteronomy. 


Geo. L. Robinson. 


Expository Times.— Simpkin Marshall, dd. Feb. 

The Inearnatiar. and the Inner Life. Bishop Ellicott. 

Recent Biblical Archssology. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

The Greek of the Early Church and the Fagan Ritual. Prof. W. M. 
RfluiuKiy. 

The Due Date of Abraham and Moses. Prof. Fr. Homme). 

Firesldo.— 7, Paternostrr Square, dd. Feb.' 

Skates ; the History of Common Things. G. L. Apperson. 

Memories of Milan. lUustraled. “ Edward Garrett." 

A Traverse of tiie Aletsch-Horn. Illustrated. "Member of the Alpine 
Ouh.*’ 

.p Fortnightly Review.— Chapman and Haix. as. dd. Feb. 

Educatii^ the Liberals; Lord Rosebery and Home Rule. 

France since iSi^ Boron Pierre de Coubertin. 

Hew light on Marlowe and Kyd. Frederick S. Boas. 

Newfoundland’s Opportunity. Beckles WilUon. 

A Mme Minister and a Child-Wife in Bhavnagar, India. ' Prof. F. Max 
MMIer. 

The Liberal Party and Local Veto, Frederick Dolman. 

The War Gome in South Africa. Moiiey Robert-. 

Albert Du Bods; a New Novelist. Richard Davtsy. 

International Stnwgle for Life. Brooks Adams. 

The Commercial Sover^nty of the Seat. Beidamin Taylor, 
lira United Irish League Ml County Mayo. Irish Unionist. 

Butler’s " Ltfe of SrG. Pomeroj'-Colley.’’ MrIot Arthur Griffiths. 
Dangerous Trades. H. J. Tennant. 

England and France: S^ing Day. GeoScey C. Noel. 

My Crili^.gf V^finla: A R^y- Dr. J. Beatde Croder. ^ 

'' Foran.—O. P. Putnam’s Sons. is. dd. Jan. • 

The Army! of the Vnitsd States. Brb.-Gen. H. C. Corbin. 

The Future Relations of Great Britain and the United States. Sir Charles 
W. Bilke. 

Waring 00 the Senitarion of Havana. G. E. HIU. 


MrIot Arthur Griffiths. 


Sir. Charles 


The Upper Rmoni of the Air. Prof, J. Trowbridge. 

Sm Fiandsco’s Straggle for Good OcnmnuaeRL not Frank W, Biackmar 
The Rom War in Norrii Carolina. Henry litefefitM Watt. 

the Germans sdU a Nation of Thinkers i Ruflcdf Suchen, 

Ooraraamt and Sbciera in the Klondyke. Frederick Rshnet. 

So^ Eri^IntMSuooib. Iplia E. BuScley, ~ 

A Stedy in NaUvkies. Byron C Mathews. . \ 

.. Amerieea Literature and American NationeUty. HaBdltoo W. Habie. 

SMak LwriMi’g PopuliLi* Itonthly.— 141; Fivni Avxnvr, New York. 

10 Jwio 

l^D«rimriag wi& Grams. lUattrtted. Th^. R, OatrisHv lonr. 

IlliHtntod. OshemWtGeignam. 
fin R Ktoamhe Omn. IlJ^rated. Joaquin MBler, 


WoAen m Politics. Illustrated. Marquise Lanza. 
How-'MessogesareSeotatSea. IllustHReid. Joseph Coblentz Groff. 

Feb. 

Wett'Indiawatd Ho-! lUustraled. Champion BbsaU, 

Carmg^, Columbia; an Old Spanish-American Colony. lUustratad. F. 
Williamson. 

Campaigning with Gomez. Continued. Illustrated. Dtomas R Dawley, 
Jttur. 

Ice yachts and Yachting. Itlustrated. Wilf. P. Pond. 

Sons and Daughters 01 the American Revolution. Illustrated. Flora 
Adams Da^g. 

To Make a Sponiw HoUday. Illustrated. Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

Ice, Snow and Frost. Illustrated. Geo. H. Johnson. 

Genealogical Hagazlne.— Elliot Stock, zs. Feb. 

A Calendar of the Duchy of laucastet Inquisitiones Post-Mortem. Ethel 
Stokes. 

Notes on the Walpoles, with Some Account of a Junior Branch- Continued. 
H. S. Vade-Walpole. 

The Arms of Mowbray and Howard. Cbminoed. ‘ 

A Treatise on the Law concerning Names and Changes of Names. Con¬ 
tinued. 

Roj-al Descent of Carlyon. 

^atleman’s Magazine.— Chatto and Windus. is. Feb. 

Of Birds’ Songs. C. Trollera. 

The First Printed Book and Its Printers. Percy'.Fitzgerald. 

A Day with the Dervishes. Geo. Grahame. * 

Josimhus: a Sridier Historian. Geom Martin. «> 

British Fire-Festivals. T. H, B. Graham. 

Trial by Jury in Civil Cases. J. E. R. Stephens. 

On Snow-Shoes in Canada. JT Lawson. 

Geographical Journal.— i, Savile Row. as. Jan. 

Sir Clements R. Markham’s Opening Address, Session 1898-90. 

Chrisuiias Island. Illustrated. Chas. W. Andrews. 

In the Ysdley of the Orinoco. Map and IlliLstrations. Maj. Stanley 
Paterson. 

The Proceedings of the Pamir Boundary Commissian. With Map. 

Pnd'. Snpan on the Kainfail of the Globe. A. J. Herbertson. 

Geologloal Magazine.— Dulau and Co. is. dd. Jan. 
Fulgurites from Tupungato and the Summit of Aconcagua. Prof. T. G. 
Bonney. 

Ilie Scandinavian Ice-Sheet and the Baltic Glacier. Illustrated. Sir H. H. 

Howortb. • 

The Ori|pn of Mammals. Prof. O. C. Mar.sh. 

An Expraition to Christmas Island. C. W, Andrews. ^ 

Girl’s Own Paper.— sd. Paternoster Row. dd. Feb. ' 

Old ICnglish Cottam Homes. Continued. Illustrated. H. W. Brewer. 
Wanteo^; a Little More Imagination. James and Nanette Mason, 

Practical .^ds to the Culture of Lilira. Continued.' Illustrated. Chas. 
Peters. 

Good Words.— IsBisTER and Co. dd. Feb. 

A Trip on the Footplate. Rev. V. L. Whitechurch. 

Maplin Lighthouse; My Sea-g^ Retreat and What I found There. Illus¬ 
trated, Rbv, J. M. Bacon. 

W. £. H. Lccky. With Portrait. Prof. Hugh Walker. 

The’Italian Colony in London. Illustrated. James Grrig. 

Old Currencies. Illustrated. C. J. Praetorius. 

A Run to the Cape. Illustrated. Donald Macleod. 

Great Thoughts.— 08, Hutton Street, Fleet Street, dd. Feb. 

Amora the Bookstalls, Illustrated. Arthur L. Salmon. 

The Fe.tce Conference; Interview witb.W. T. Stead. Illustrated. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 

A Lecturer's Experiences vrith Dr. Lunn. Illustrated. Rinmond Blathwayt. 
" Ian Maclaren ”; Interview. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Temperance Reiorm as required by National Righteousness and Patriotism. 
Dean Farrar. 

Harmsworth Magaaina.— Harusworth. gid. Jan. 

Chrysanthemum Culture; Chrysanthemums Curled Hme. Illostrated. 
Alfred Arkas. 

Little Royalties. Illustrated. 

India and Ceylon; the Home of Four o’clock Tea. Illustrated, 
j.ooo Mites on Sleepers by Big^e. lUustraled. Sdwerd Lmin. 

Mice Worth Their Weight in Gold. Illustrated. Gavin Macdonald. 
Strame Kinds of Money, tlluetrated. Robert Maohny. 

An Match between England and America, ulustratea. F. A. 

Faces ef Mnzderen; Nature’s DongeiySIgimltt ' J. Molt Behooliiig. 
Barpor’s MouthlF Magazine.— 45. Alsrmarlr Gtrrrt. it. FA. 
Lieut.-Col. Fornst at Fort Dqnelson. - IButtated. John A. Wytth. 

A Trekking ‘Trip in South Adrica. Illuettated. A. C; Humhert 


Ueut.-Col. Forrest at Fort Dqnelson. - Uiustated. loan A. wyttR. 

A Trekking ‘Trfo in South Adriea. Illuettated. A. C; Humbert 
Angln-SaRoa ABnhlhe. Julian Rai^. 

The Atiroaomieal Oudook at relMM to the Periberioa cf Our Sattruments 
and Metbode of Ohservatien. C A. Yontu;. 

The Spaidah-Ameiican Watt U h i ttra ted. H 6 ry Cabot Lodges 
W^th Dwiroy at Muifaki. L-Smdtttey; - 

irbe United rnttosaa a WttJd'lPowor. rrof. AlberibBuebnell Hart 


, AlberibBuebnell Hart 
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Homlletlfl Heviw.—F ujmc auJwao»*ias, 44, Timt Stbsbt. u. 3d. 

Jan. 

Thi MiniHry ofCImit not a ProfcsiJon but a Vocation. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
The Use and Abuse of Ridicule. W. S. Lilly. n a 

‘i'heoSD^y, ^teric Buddhism, and Christian Scienee. Continued. Dr. 

Th«^ain ai^'^^Loss in Modem Biblical Criticism. Prof. George H. 
Schodde. 

Humanltarinn.—D uckwobth, Hbskibtta Stbbet, Covemt Gakdbm. 
dd. Jan. 

Modem Saints and Modem Miracles; Interview with Jons Karl Hoysmans. 

With Portrait. Frederic Lees. 

The Dangers <rf Imaginalion., Prrf. MantegMra. 

The Akktts, or African Pjipnies. to Richard F-Bi^on. 

Healthy Education for Brain and Body. White Wallis. 

Kacial and in^lddiial TemperamenU. Percy W. Antes. 

Physical Regeneration of Women. Mrs. Josef Conn. 

•On Fate. 

Idl«r.-w. R. Rcssbi.!. AMD Co. IS. Jan. 

Sydney! a City of the Empire. Illustrated. Fred. Dolaaa. 

Story of the Goodadn San*, illustrated. K. A. Du Plat. 

Travel in Klondike. Illustrated. Roger Pocock. 

James^ewltt and Bciford Cottage Sthbles, Newmarket. Illustr.ited. 

Bird Life in the Broads. Illustrated. R. B. I.odge. . 

Are Literary Men adequately remunerated 1 Syiuposium. 

«• ^ Feb. 

Melbourne; a City of the Empire. Fred. Dolm-m. 

W. T. Robinson at Foxhill; a Famous Rncing Stable. Illustrated. Z. 
The Rolhscbilds; a Family of Millioiiaires. 

Tlia Woitd's Caiils, Illustrated. S. 1 . Bensusan. 


Indax LlbPatPy.—Jya, Edmumd Streot, Bikmisqham. ats p;r a ur.irn. 

Dec. 

Wiltshire Inqutdtiones post Mortem. 

London Inquisitiones post Mortem. 

Susse* Wills, 
l.incolnshire Wills. 

Intepnational.— A. T. H. Bkowkk, CiiiCAc;o. lo cents. J.m. 

Life on n Coral Reef. Illustrated. Lillian D. Krlsey. 

Wliat shall We do with Our Ex-Presidents? Chas. A. Pratt. 


Irish Eoeloslastical Record.— 34,'Nassau Stkebt, Dudlim. «. 

Jan. 

. 4 nglic.'imsm up to-Date. Rev. R. A. O’Gonnan. 

The General Exile of 1698. Rev. Ambrose Coleman. 

The ToWir and Church of St. Patrick. Trim. Very Rev. Philip Csllery. 
Irish Workhouse Reform. Rev. J. O'Donovan. 

The New Legislation on the Index. Rev. T. Hurley. 

Irish Motjjthly.— M. H. Gilt, amd Som, Dunus. 6d. Feb. 
Aubrey de Vere. Helen Grace Smith. 

Irish Rosary*— W’t-LiAMS .\nd Butland, 47, Litilb B:iitain, EC. 
3d. Feb. 

How Spain lost the Philippines. 

Among the Savage Tribes of Ecuador. Continued. IItustr.Ued. 

Life in the East End ; Work of the C.S.U. in I-onAm. Illustrated. 
M. Rosamond Ffreoch. 

St. Columba of Derry. Illustrated. Continued. 

St. Brigid; ” The Mary of Erin.” Illustrated. Rev. Wm. Doherty. 

Jewish Quarterly Review.— Macmiu.an. 3s. ed. Jan. 

The Writings of Abu’i-Farai Fiirkan Ibn Asad. Rev. G. Margoliouth. 
Spiritual Possibilities of Judaism Tooiajr. Miss Laly H. Montagu. 

Hebrew Tribal Names and the Ihdmttive Tradinons of Israel. G. H. 
^Sk'pwith. 

Mmr B. Ephraim of Padua, Scroil-Writer'and Printer in Mantua. Prof. D. 
Kauflnann. 

An Aramaic Text of the Scroll of Aniiochus. I. Abrahams. 

An Introducton to the AiaMc Literature of the Jews. Continued. Prof. 
Moittx Steinschneider. 


: School Boys. Cet^Hawkins, 


Journal of Edueatlon.- 3, Broadwav, Ludqatb Hili.. ed. Jan. 
Tim gaining of Teasers: a Suggestion. L. Brackenbur 
The Pbysicu Measurements of Puolic S 
The Headmasters’ Conference. 

Feb. 

Athletics and Fhtls^. J. Cecil Hague. 

Schools, Local and National, and the Coming Bill. H. Macon. 

The inentpon^ Association nf Headmasters. 

The Teachers’ Guild Congress. 

Jonmal of FlBaBoa.LEi*riNCH vm Wilso-v. is. Jan. 
fc ,*«?*• jfB* F. Vnfr Osi. 

ViveleR^ AnttwrStilL 

riw Return ^CklM to beUnd. W. A. Chater. 

Amammats. Ftace and Ptotaciion. R. B. R. Mair. 

Jmniid of IPoUtleal Boonomy University or Chicago Press 
» CmcAoo. 75 oentSo Dec. 

Speoto Cwreney. A, de FovUe. 
oommto in Fteee. G. Fiane^ 

Value of Modey accortiog to European Eeonomisu 
G. M. Fiamlngo. * 


The^uMtlty Theory of Money from the Marast SUodpidnt; A. P. 

Stable Money. Thomas Elmer Will. ^ 

The Transition to Gold in England and in India, Wm, W. Carlile. 
Resumption of Specie Payments in Austria-Hangary. Wesley C. Mitchelf. 

Journal of tha Royal Agricultural Society of Eniriaad.— John 

Mi’krav. 3s. 6d.> Dec. 

The Potato. Illustrated, Arthur W, Sutton. 

Quarter-Evil, Prof. J. McFadyean, # 

Kerry and Dexter Cattle, Illustrated. Wm. Hooper. 

The Woburn Experimental Farm. Continued. J. Augustus Voelcker. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.— 

J. J. Kblihbk a.md Co. -s. Jan. 

The Present Situation on the Indian FrutiUer, Sir Richard Temple. 

The Evolution of Volunteer Position Artillery to Volunteer Field Artille.'y. 
Capt. G. Neal. 

The First Siege of Rhodes, 1480. Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. 

An.iual Report of the Secretary, Navy Department, Washington. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway. i.ieut—Col. C. E. de ia Poer Beresibrd. 

The Inter-Oceanic Canal. Capt. Cecil 1 ). Levita. 

Juridical Review.— Stbvisms and Haynes. 3s. (id. Jan. 

Clioso jugee and tl.e Revision of Criminal Proceedings French Law. P. E, 
Weber. 

Carruthers and Spotiswoud ; Old Scots Conveyancers. H. P. Macmillan. 
Irrevocable Trusts. A. M. Hatnillon. 

Tenure by Knight-Service in Scotland. Oeoigc Neilson. 

The Y'argjn of Error in Criminal Procedure. W. M. Gloag. 

Knowledge. —32$, Haiu Hui.borm. 6d. Feb. 

On the Treatment and Utilisation of Anthropologiral Data ; Colour. Illus¬ 
trated. Dr. Arthur Thomson. 

The Box Crustacea, lllustiated. Rev. Thomas R. R. Stebbing. 

Secrets of the Earth’s Cru.st. Illustrated. Oreuville A. J. Cole. 
Coiuparaiive Photographic Spectra of tlie Brightest Stars. 

Telegraph; the Nervous System of Our Empire. John Mills. 

Thclcknieid Way in Norfolk and Suffolk. lllu.strated. W. (J. Clark;. 


Ladles’ Home Journal.— Cuk ns Pubi.isuinc Co., Phii.aoeli’iua. 
10 Cents. Feb. 

Through the Prisons with Mrs. Rallingtnn Booth. Illustrated. 

The Story of New York’s .Social Life, llliietrated. Euretta van Vul'si:* 
The X. 1 . T. Ranch; the Largest in the Wo. Id. Illustrated. Win, 
Clinton. 


Lady’s Realm.- Hwtchinso.v and Co. 6 d. Feb. 

Th.; Bridesimtids of the Queen. Illustrated. MrB. Annytage. 

All about Valentines. Illustrated. R. Y. P. 

Mine. Albani; Interview. Illustrated. M-s. Sarah A. Tooley. 

Physical Exercise at Maepherson’s Gymnasium. Illustrated. "Geo.'gA 
Pastou.” 

ITenrietta, Countess of Suffolk ; a Famous Lady of tlie English ('ou't. 
illustrated. 

Land Magazine.— 149. Str knd. is. jan. 

What arc the Comparative Advantrvges, .Social .and Economic, of I~arge and 
Sin-all Farms? Illustrated. Wm. Lipsi'oinb. 

The Cliillingham Wild Cattle. Sir Jacob Wilson. 

The Housing of the Working Classes in France. Edward Conn 
The Usurpation of the Roads. Richard RamsJ;n. 

Agricultural L^islation. Jas. Hope. 

The Earl of Harrington. With Portrait. 

The Arrest of Tuberculosis. Sir Jas &wyer. 

Old ’Age Pensions and Village Working Men. Chief Ranger of Ancient 
Ordtr of Foresters. 


Law Magazine and Review.—w.u. Clowes and So.vs. ss. Feb. 
Legal Education. Alfred Hopkinson. 

The loaw of the Book of Mormon. _ Jas. WTIIiains. 

Medimval Piracy and the Lords High Admiral^of England. E. S. Roscoe. 
The Law as to Sunday Amusements. A. A Strong. 

The T.unacy Laws. Wm. Harris Falcon. 

Lord Gifford. Spencer L. Holland. _ _ _ 

Some Observations on the Procedure in Police Courts. C. M. Atkiinon. 
State Interference in Contraband Trade and Blockade-Running. F. Wi 
Payn. 


Leisure Hour. —38. Patek-vuster Row. 8d. Feb. 

John Ruskin. S. G. Green. 

Cold Storage, Grain, Timber, etc., at the Port of London. Illustrated.. 
W. J. Gordon. 

Engrave ’ Shells. Illustrated. A. W. Biickland. 

Fire Islands. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. Louis SamboD. 


Liberal Magazine.- 42* Parliament Strekt, S.W. 6d. Jan- 

Sir William Harcourt’s Resignation. • 


Library World.— 4. Ave Maria La.nb. 6d. Jan. 

The Library Rate. Continued. Symposium. 

The History and Description iff Library Charging Systems. Jas. D. Browm- 
in Defence of Fiction Reading. Fred. Turner, 

Thomas Greenwood. Illustrated. 

Lectures os Library Extension Work. Symporium. 

Tabular View of the Progress o^nr Publie Libraries since 1848. 

The Selection and Purehaie of Bo^. F. J. Bnigoyne. 

St. Geoige-in.the*East; a Notable Library, Illustrated. F. Moadem 


Roberts. 
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The Revjew 


LIppIneott’* Monthly Ha.jnuslne.—6, HBintticTTA SriutBr, 
CovBHr Gakosn. », Fpb. 
fames Wilson and His Times- D, O. Kellogg. 

Russia, Kugland, and tbe United States, the Three Great Powers of the 
World; a Diptomalic Forecast. Austin Bierbower. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Uond Strachey. 

RecotlecCtons m Lincoln. Jas M. Scovel. 

Will Poetry disappear? H. £. Warner 

London Qi&rterly Beview.— Cuas. h. Keu.v. as. 6d. Jan. 
The Efibcl of the Recent War upon American Character. Chas. J. Little. 
The Historical and Spiritual Christ. R. Martin Pope. 

Vacanon Rsunbles ot a Naturalist. L. C. Miall. 

The Present Crisis in the Church of England. J. Scott Lidgett. 

David HOI, Sydney R, Hodge. , 

Palestinian Syriac Lwtionaries of the Pible. .Agnes Smith Lewis. 

The Wound Dresser. R. Corlett Cowell. 

Egypt and the Soudan. Urquhart A. Forbes. 

Sport in the Caucasus. - H. D. Lowry. 

Uetbodisnl and the Age. Rev. Dr. Rigg. 


Longman's Magazine.— Longmans, cd. Feb. 

A Farmer’s Year. Continued. H. Rider Haggard, 
f Aidy Mary Wortley Montagu; a (ireot Letter writer. S. G. Talleotyre. 
Sir Thomas Bodley. Miss Jennett Humphreys.__ 

Ladgate.—F. V. White. 8d. Feb. 

Piecinga Pantomime. Illustrated. A. Wallis Myers. 

Horsc^icing in 1898. Illustrated. E. Anthony. 

Press LunchM. Lurie H. Armstrong. 

The Tattooed; Walking Picture Galleries, lllustiatcil. Reginald H. 
Cocks. 

The Opinm Habit in India, Illu.strated. Jas. Cassidy. 

Echoes of the Great RebelUon in India. Illustrated. Miss G. B.acon. 
Rollicking on the Riviera.' Illustrated. Wm. Le Qiieux. 

Lute.— Patev AND Willis, ad. Jan. 

'*■ Miss Florence Montrilh. With Portrait. 

AnthemJust as I am,” by F. Toser. 


HoCIUPO’s Magazine.—to, Norfolk Street, Strand, to cents. Feb. 
" Xm WIHte Man’s Burden." Hoem. Kiidyard Kipling. 

Under Water in the Torpedo-boat Ihlland. illustrated. Franklin 


Matthews. 

Adventures of a Tnun Despatcher. Continued. Illustrated. Otpt. J. K. 
Brady. 

Llncotn gathering an ArmV. Ida M. Tarbcll. 

liib>SIiiws of Gnat Americans. lUustrated. Charles Henry Hart, 

The War on the Sea and Its Lessons. With Map. Capt, Alfred T. Mahan. 
Dewey at Mamla. itlustrated. F.dw. W. Arden. 


OF Reviews. 

Muiio .— 140a, Auditobium Townf^ Chica 30 . 35 cents. Jan^ 

The Invasion of Vulgarity in Music. Arthur Weld. 

The Evolution of the Pianoforte Etude. W. S. B. Mathews. 

Tbe Conservatory Ideal. ProL E. Dickinson and G. R. Combs, 

In the Realm of the Stage-Manager. John L. Mathews. 

Beethoven’s Pastoral Sonata. I^ H. Clarke, 

Mosieal J. Corwbn. ad. Feb. 

The Boy’s Voice. James Bates. 

" When Lengthening Shades,” in Both Notations, by W. Woolley. 

Musical Opinion. —150, Holborn. ad. Jan. 

The Decline of the Choi^^ Fugue. Rev. J. T, Lawrence, 

Martin Lntlier as a Musician. J. F, Rowbotbam. o 
Greek Popular Music. Continued. J. Goddard. 

Murical Crlricisin. Continued. Eustace J. lireakespeare. 

Degrees in Music at Oxford. Dr. A. T. Froggalt. • 

Feb. 

Rameau and Early French Writers of Otoiu. E, J. Breakespeare. 
Kbeinbergci'’s Organ Works. Continued. C, J. Frost. 

Rhythm. C. A. Ehrenfechter, ^ 

Musical Times.- Novello. 4d. Feb, 

Geoi ge Riseley. With Portrait. 

Recollections. Continued. Jos. Bennett. 

Dr. Arne's “ Caractocus.” J. S. S. 

Anthems:—” Who Shall Roll Us Away the Stone t ” by G. W. Torrance; 
“ This is the Day,” by E. H. Lemare. 

National Review,— Edward Arnold, as. fid. Feb. 

The Dreyfus Case: 

The Scope of the Enquiry. Sir Godfrey Lushington. 

A Clerical Crusade. F. C. Conybeare. 

T! ’ Only Mystery. L. J. Max.se. 

The New Zealand Old-Age Pen-sions Act. W. Fcmbcr Rbeves. 

Admiral pundas and Sir Edmund Lyons; My Two Cliiefs in the Crime.). 
Admiral Maxse, 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Tjow, 

The South-Eastera and Chatham Railways “ Working Union ”; 

Threatened Kailwiiy Monopoly. With Map. Shareholder. 

A K^inder to Professor Schafer. Mon. Stephen Coleridge. 

The Rule of the Chartered Company. H. C. Thomson. 

Natural Solenoo.— Young j. Pentland. is. Jan. 

Funafuti; the Study of a Coral Atoll. Illustrated. Prof. W. J. Sollas 
Prof. Weldon’s Evidence of the Operation of Natural Selection. J. T. 

Cunningham, ^ 

Biological Analogy and Speech-Development. HciJfy Cecil Wyld. 

Animal Symmetry. Illustrated. Arthur T, Masterman. 


Haemlllan’s Hagadne.— Macmillan, is. Feb. 

Dumas fir* ; Author of " The Three Mnsketeers.” A. F. Davidson. 

The College at Khartoum—and After. 

The Army Doctor, Capt, Trevor. 

The Press of Paris. 

Diplomacy and Journalism ; liCtter to the Editor, 

Mr. Watts-Dunton and His Reviewers. Country Cousin. 

Mind.— Williams and Norgate. 3s. Jan. 

Philostmhy and the Study of Philosophers.- Prof. D. G. Ritchie. 

Sul^.use Colours and the Aft-n-.Im.'ig ; Their Sigmficaiice for the Theory 
of Attention. M. F. Washburn. 

Hegel’s ’Treatment of the Categories of the Objecrive Notion. J. E. 
McTaggort. 

Tesrimony and Authority. A, F. Ravenshear. 


Naval and Militapy Magazine.- 16, Essex Street, Strand, fi 1. 

Feb. • 

Chatham; the Home of the Scientific Corps, Illustrated. Col. K. 
Mitchell. 

Lord St. Vincent as a Suppressor of Mutinies Ashore. Adm. Sir R. Vesey 
Hamilton. 

Canterbury; a Garrison Town. Illustrated. Arthur M. Horwood. 

Our Japanese Allies. Illustrated. Lieut. Col. T. A. Le Mesurier. 

The New Admiralty Harbour al Dover. Illustrated. Geo. Spicer. 
Brighton as a Garrison Town. Illustrated. Henry Light. 

Thu Cinque Ports. Iiriistrated. Athol Forbes. 

The 'Volunteer Battal'ons of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. Illustrated. Artliui 
Beckett. 

The Oldest of the Cadet Corps at Foisted. Illustrated. Arthur William 
h Beckett. 


Mlaslonary Rtview.— Funk and Wagnalls. is. 3d. Jan. 

The Caroline Islands anAhe People. Map and lUustrated. Miss E. T. 
Crosby. 

Mormonism's Challenge to the Nation. Eugene Young. 

'The Motive and Methods of Missions. Kob^ K. Speer. 

W ResponrilNlities of Christian Governments to Human Rights. Gen. B. A. 
’'oWjfti. 


Monillt.— Kboan Paul. as. fid. Jan. 

Ormasd, or the Anrient Persian Idea of God. Illustrated. Prof. A. W. 

Williams Jat^son. 

Vitalism. PrM. C. Lloyd Morgan. 

Evolution evolved. Prm. Alfred H. Lhtyd, 

Evolution and Coosriousneas. Rev. OHrar H. P. Smith. 

A,Jfew Hints on the Treatment of Children. Dr, Paul Carus. 


Hrath.—L ongmans, s*. '.Fdb. 
EdwmdThring; tbe Maker of Upphtgiiam. Her. tRcgInald Colley, 
The Eidseopal Registers of Wincinster. Rev. 'Herbert Thturston. 
Dr. Patev’a Lett's. Rev. Joseph Riricaby 
*’ M^at tbe^iolc^r Said.” James Britten. 

MontMy Muitoitl Reoord.— AuczHitB. .ad. Feb. 
m* New Art £. A. Baughan. 

S ieg fri e d Wagm's *' Der SirenhSuter.” 

Bemrale for nano, by P. E. Bacbe. 

Wmtlily PMiket,—A. D. Imnbs ahb Co: h. Teb. 
u ^ Mist E. MsKb-PhOlipps. 
cT Celtic Alt'* L. M. MriJralth. 


-AUOBHItB. ad. 
J.S.S. 


nimrii WomeA, ^ Mist E. MsKb-Phffl^ 
Cbaimettrittics 


New Century Review,—4, Pilcbim Street, Ludcatb Hill. fid. 

Feb, 

TbeMystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Continued. Cunutig Walters. 

Is War an Unnecessary Evil f Edward Marwick. 

Pickwickian Studies. Continued. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Tbe Exaggerations of Mr. Ensor; a Reply to “The Football Madness.” 
Hugh W. Strong. 

Goethe; Childhood and Youth. Joseph Forster, 

Some Notes on Canada. C. W. Mason. 

Politics and Literature ; the Rival Mistresses. T. H. S. Escott. 

The Future of the Liberal Party, C. A. Healy, 

The Liberal Policy of the Future. J. C. H. 

Zola’s •> Nana.” H. SchOtz Wilson. 

New England Magazine.— s, Park Square, Boston, ascents.. Jan. 

The Passenger Traffic of Boston and tbe Subway. Illustrated, Gaoigi O. 
Crocker. 

Early New England Almanacs, IlhHtmted. Annie Russell Marble. 

The Pilgrim Press in Leyden. Illustrated. Wm. EIIiot-Griffis. 

{hit of the Mburit of Tsars. lUustrated. Edw. E. Hafo. 

Hymns of tbe Sbvwand the Freedman. Wm. E. Barton. 

Lowell City. S. P. Hadley and Mabri HUl. 

New Orthodoxy.— 30, pATBRMosTna Row. fiJi Feb. 

Jesus Christ’s Name for God. R^. IL.Tuck. 

&muel Rutheribrd. Rev. J. C. Foster, 

The IrrebresriUe ConBict between the Old and the Near Orthodoxy. Rev. 

K. C. Andersoct. ^ 

The Siririt in the National Poetry. Rev. Robmt Turit. 
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Nineteenth Centur7<‘~-SAMpsoK hovr. as. 6d. Feb. * 

The Present Criins in the Church^f England. Viscount HaUr.ix. 

Kitualisift and DiscstablUhmsnt, George W. £. RusseU. • 

Same Plain Words about the Tsar s New Gospel of Peace. Sir Henry 
Howorth, 

War as the Supreme Test of National Value. H. F. Wyatt. 

An All-British Cable System. Archibald S. Hurd. 

I.ord Beaconsfield’s Novels. Walter Frewen liord. 

The Ne«r Psycholo». Dr. St. George Mivart. 

The London Water owply: an Answer, Arthur Shad well. 

International Fishery Legislation. Prof. Otto Pettersson. 

The Ittevencion ofChnsumpdon. J. G. Sinclair Coghtll. 

Liberty of the Press in France. J. _P. Wallis. . 

FlorenUne Gardens in March. Emily Lawl^. 

Neglecting our Customers: a Postscript. Miss Agnes Lambert. 

Noneonformlst Husleal Joupnal.— a?, Patrrmostkk Row. ad. 

Feb. 

Mu.-dc at SuGeorge's Presbyterian Church, Brondubury. 

Anthem ;—" He is risen,” by Thomas Facer. 

North Amsrican Review.— Wm. Hewem.vnn. as. fid Jan. 
Amcricamsm vertus Imperialism. Andrew Carneg'e. 

The Literature of Action. Edmund Gosse. 

America and the Paris Egposition of 1900. Ferdinand W. Peck. 

Studies in Cheerfulness. Continued. Max O’Rell. 

Recent Phase.s of Literary Critidsm. J. Burroughs. 

Private Property at Sea in War, Chas. Henry Butlc'-. 

Powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Milton H. Smith. 
Theology smd Insanity. Dr. John H. Girdner. 

Ilniforiraty of State Laws. I,ewis N. pcnibitz. 

Cuton Reconstruction. Richard J. Hinton. 

The Ballot Laws of New York. J. F. Daly. 

Objections to Annexing the Philippines. G. G. Ve>.t. 

Op 9 n Court. —Kec.sn Paui.. 10 cents. Jan.' 

Abstraction Prior to Speech. Prof. Th. Ribot. 

Montesquieu, ifigB-x755 ■ Founder of Scientific Sociology and of th: 

Pbifnsophy oTOovcrnmetit. Prof. L. Lfivy-Briilil 
Santa Clans; the Significance of Myths in the Religious Instruct! m of 
Children. Dr, Paul Carus, 


wi Organist and Cholrmistor.— j, Bbrurrs Strert. 3d. J.tn. 
The'Organs and Organists of Tewkesbury Abbey. W. ( 5 . ILmniste.-. 
Processtonal Hymn: “ Onward ! Up«'ard ! ” By Hugh Blair. 


Our Day. —na, L.\ Sau.e Avkriie, Chicaro. 23 cents. Dec. 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. Illnstratcl. GjorgeT. B. D.ivis. 

The Ministry Needed To-day. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

Can there he a Christian War ? Dr. F. A. Noble. 

Father Ivan of Cronstadt. Selena Kicnitr. 

Public Osvnership as the Panacea fur Modern La'mur Problems. .S.imiiet M. 
. Junes. 

Outing. —St Bream's B[rii.DtKRS, Ciiavcerv La.ve. as cents. J.m. 
New Year's Day at a Hudson's Bay Fur Post. niustr.ited. \V. B. 
Cameron. " 

In Lotus-Land Awheel. Illustrated. T, Philip Terry. 

A D^’s Sport in the West Indies. Illustrated. " Jingleby Thorne.” 

The Perils of Whaling. Illustrated. Capt. R. F. Coffin. 

A Snow-Shoe Caribou-Huni. Illustrated. Frank H. Risteen. 
Figure-Skating. With Dianams. 

Florida Fishing Sketches. Mary T. Townsend. » 


OvePland Monthly.—S asj Francisco. 10 cents. Jan. 

Pipes and Smoking. Illustrated. Imrenzo Gordin y.atcs. 

The Asce it of Mount Asama. Illustrated. R. B. Peery. 

'Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Comoui r Street, w. tos. 6d. 

, per annum. Jan, 

First Report on the Excavations at Tell Zakartya. Illustrated. 
Dr, E, I. Bliss. 

The Koek-Ciittings of Tell Zakartya. R. A. Stewart Mac.alister. 

Narrative of a Journey East of Jebel-ed-Druse. M.ark Sykes. 

Notes on Antiquities of the Pentateuch. Idcut.-Col. C. K. Conder. 


Pall Mall Magazine. — 18, Charino Cross Ro-tn. is. Feb. 
Burmean Milimry Ballooning. Illuitrated. A. Detmard and R. B 
"t'lCathwayt. 

Naval Herottut Westminster Abbey. Continued. Illustrated. Mrs. K. T 
Murray- Smith. 

Newfoundland. Sir Charles Dilke. 

Continued. Illustrated. W. Clark Russell. 

Old Menwnes ; Afghanistan. Continued. Illustrate. Gen. Sir H ugl 
Cough. 

Parents’Review.—a8, Victoria Street, fid. Jan. 

The mit^hy of Education. Dr. A. T. Schofield. 

ir? IntCTdepsndence of Literature and History. H. A. Nesbitt. 

JRrfora SchMls in Gm^many. C. C. Th. Parai. 

The Physiology of EducaUon. Dr. J. Slrachan. 

Pearson’s Mairulne.— C. A. PeARs<».y. «d. Feb. 
PtotopapUng thromh a tWt Eye. Illustrated. Fred. W. Saxby. 

T Iw Ma nidketuw rf New Ffowarfi. Illustrated. Austin Fryers. 

Authors Phtjll lUootrated. G. B. Buigin. 

Th???^Florence K. Burnley. 
T^DamanngrfAe NUe. Illuslntted. John Ward. 
^"y^^woftheBlegraph. Ulusii^. R. H. Mere. 

Mi^c jn Animals, titrated. Oambier Bolton. 

Miaeiy Miles an Ho*. Illustrated. Herbert C. Fyfe. • 


» 
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Geo, 


Physical Rvelew.— Macmuxan. 50 censt Dec. 

A New Determination of the Electro-Chemical Equivalent of Silver. 

W. Patteison, Junr,, and-Karl E. Guthe. 

The Velocity of Light in the Magnetic Field. H. T, EddypE. W. Morley 
and D. C. Miller. 

A Photometric Study of the Spectra of Mixtures of Gases at Low Pressures. 
Ervin S. Ferry. 


Politioal Science Quarterly.- Hbvrv Frowdb. 3s. fid. Dec. 
ImperialismT Prof. F. H. Qiddings. 

The Federal Bankruptcy Law. S. W. Dunscomb, Jr. S 
K tilroad Control in Nebraska. Prof. F. H Dixon. 

Slavery in Early Texas. Continued. L. G. Hughes. 

L-atid Tenure in Ancient India. Prof. Washburn Hopkins. 

France of To-day. Prof. J. H. Robinson. 

A Study of Trade Uniomsm. J. H. Holliiid :r. 


Positivist Review.- WiLUAM Rrsves. 3d. Feb. 
Christianity and Peace. J. H. Bridges. 

Hetlenica. _ F. S, Marvin. 

Buddhism in Burma, Ilcnry Ellis. . 

Imperial Expan-non. Frederic Harrison. 




Prastlcal Teacher.-13. PAiERNojrBR Row. fid. J.m. 
Ccrv.antes. J. M. Davies. 

Cycling in the Pyrenees. Illustrated. P. 'Mieille. 

Cliildrcii’s Drawings. Illustrated. Cath. 1 Dodd. 

Australian Ediir.uioii. Our Sj>ct.i:d Correspondent. 

Feb. 

Mr. S.tdler’s Special Reports. 

How We teach Geography in Infant Schools. Mrs. R. Cashmore, 

Mistakes in Kindergarten Work. 

An Inrniiry into the Contents of Children’.s Minds at Dairy Public Sell,ml, 
Kdinbiirt^. Miss C. Wood. 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—48, Ai.ubkscvti£ 
Street, E.C. as. Jan. 

Priinitive Methodism. H. Youll. 

Principal Brown of Aberdeen X V. Z. 

The Christ of History and of Experience. R. G, Graham. 

Chaucer. Joseph Rttson. 

Ritschl's Theology: Its Import and Influence. W. Jones Davies. 

The Elmira System of Criminal Reform. J. D. Thompson. 

Telepathy in Kelition to Theological Inveitigation. Robert Hind.” ■* 
Eionie Lessons of the Revised Version of the New Testament. G. Percy 
Maynard. 

The Development of Literarv Critici..m in England. Jos. W. Knipe. 

The Secret History of the Oxford Movement. W. A. Hammond. 


Proceadlnsrs of the Society for Psychical Research.— Kbg w 

Paul. 3s. Dec. 

A Further Record of Observations of Ccrt'iin Phenomena of Trane.-. 

Continued. Prof. Win. R. Newbold. 

Discus.sion of the Trance-Phenomena of Mrs. Piper. Frank Podniore. 

A Contribution to the Study of Hysteria and Hypnosis. Dr. Morto-i 
Prince. 

The British Medical Association and Hypnotism. Dr, J. Milne Bramu-elt 
and Others. 


Psychological Review.— M \cmillab. 3s. J.m. 

History and Psychology. Hugo Munsterherg. 

'J'he Rel.itionshrtwecn Certain Organic Processes and Consciousness. Wiih 
Dltgrams. J. R. Angell and H. U. Thompson, 

Prof. Mailer’s Theory of the Liglit-Sense. C. I«add Franklin. 

Prof. Groos and Theories of Play. H. M Stanley. 

Prof. Eucken-vm the .S{nrituai Content of Life. Francis'Kenneds'. 

Public Hoalth .—ij), SuaptEsburv Avenue, 'is. J.in. 

An Outbreak of Fpod-Poisoiiing. H.arold Ashton and Dr. J. R.Wilkinson. 
Ice-Creams: Thiar Manufacture and Bacteriology. Illustrated. Dr. John 
Wilkinson. 

Observations on the Aerial Transmission of the Enteric Fever Poison. John 
Brownlee. 

Some Philostmlitcal Aspects of Public llealtli Work. H. Malet. 

The Effect of Recent Decisions on the Luhilitics and Rights of Owners tni-.- 
Respect of the Drainage of Buildings. Alex. M.acmorran. 

Public School Magazine,- tji, Tfmple Ckambebs. fid, J.in. 

Eton College. Illustrated. Ernest E. .Speight, 

Bishop Welldnn. 

Rowing at the Public Schools. Illustrated. F. Neville Wells, 

Puritan.— J V'ics Bowobh. ed. Feb. 

Free Chui A links with Literature. Illusiratei. Howard Cameron. 

The Metropolitan Tabcraacle ; a Cause ’That Needs Help, illustrated. 

The Sunday Reading df My Childhood. Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 

The Gulf between Employer and Employed. Wm. Clarke. 

The Million Guineas Scheme: Interview with R. W. Perics. 

A Test Farm for the Unemployed near Chesham. Illustrated. Walter 
Hazell. 

The Christian World. Illustrated. Harold Moore. 

Quarterly Journal of Economies.—M acmillan. 3 dols. pzr aim. 

Jan. 

The Preconceptions of Econo-nic Science. Thorstein Veblen. 

A Collectivist Philosophy of Trade Unioidsm. Edw. Cummings. 

Natural Divisions in Economic Theory. John B. Clark. 

The United States Treasury in >894-06. F. W. Taussig. 

What ought to be called Mosey T A. P. Andeew. 
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The ' Ren^ew '-oE REViEws: 


T Quarterly Review.—J okh Mvrkav. 61. Jm. 

St. Fnneb of Assisi. 

SooM Woolen Poets. 

Hutow Schoof. 

110 Tiavelt of Dumas. 

The Ethics of Religiaus Conformity. 

Admiral Duncan. 

The Improvement of the Statute Low. 

Spaniards and Moor*. 

1 ne Third Dukmof GraAon. 

Democracy and roreigo Ai^rs. 
r The Austrian Empire. 

Quiver.— Cassbli.. ed. Feb. 

American Country Parsons and Thrir Wives. Illustrated. Miss Eliz. L. 
Banks. 

Needlework; Arts That have vanistied from the Christiaa Home, F. 
Clarke. 

Review of Reviews.— (America). 13, dtSTOR Place, New York. 
as cents. Jan. 

Nicholat II., Tsar of Russb and “ Emperor of Peace.” Illustrated. W. 
T. Stead. 

Genera] Caliato Garcia. Illustrated. George Reno. 

Tbo Red Cross in the Sparaeh War. Margherita Alina Hamm. 

American Diplomacy in the Spanish War. Henry MacCirland. 

American Federal Constitution and the Government of Tropical Territories. 
Prof. Harry Pratt Judson. 

Feb. 

Emilio Aguinaldo; Character Sketch. Illustrated. 

The Character of the Cubans. C. Marriott ' 

Java a* an Example; How the Dutch Manage Tropical Islands. S. Baxter. 
The Signal Corps of the Army in the War. Illustrated. H.‘ MacEirlaad. 
Some Volunteer War Relief Associations. W. H. Tolinan. 

The Fedend Taxation of Interstate Commerce, Prof. H. C. Adams. 

The Drift towards Colonial and Protectohite Cuveraments in the Last 300 
Years. Dr. D. Dorchester. 

Royal Kagazlne.— c. a. PEAdhoN. 3d. Feb. 

The Art of the Camera. Illustrated. Roderick Grey. 

How l%era arc hunted. Illustrated. B, Beaman. 

Sdihe Pmoes in England avoided by the Devil. Illustrated. Edmund F. 
Ball 

What a Typhoon can do. Illustrated. J. Macfarlane. 

The First True Polar Voyage. Illustrate. Cailey Waimrright. 

Heroes of the Police. Illustrated. W. Binnie, 

Where Grindstones are mode. Illustrated. C. H. Henitt. 

What Women wear at the Klondike. Illustrated. J. Mouleomery 
M'^vem. 

A Public House Museum. Illustrated. Leslie McGregor. 

Saint llIaptln’8*lo>Gpand.—GRirptm and Son, Prujean Square, Old 
Bailev, E.C. 3s. per annum. Jan. 

LesS^ Science and Industry. W. H. Preece. 

The l^ly History of a Canadian Post Office. Illustrated. Ellen G. 
Brown. 

The Telnhim System of the British Post Office. J. W. C. 

Women'Clerks at the Post Office. Archibald Granger. 

Salat Mli>hola5.—MACMtu.AN. is. Feb. 

“Polvie "and ”&iriopeia." and Otfc r Bears. Illustrated. R. E. P«ry. 
Mr. Rarey: an Invmcilue Horse-Tamer. Illustrated. Lida Rose McCabe. 

Saint Patar’i.—37, Essex Street, Strand. 6d. Feb. 

I'Ouis XIV. trf Fraw-and the Infiinta ot Spain; an Historic Marriage. 
Illustrated. Wilmot PluUips,* 

The^^^a^Jbittrnatjonal Church of St. Joachim, Rome. Illustrated. 
The O^ofPrdmo^. tUustrated. Rev. W. W. Smith. 

a 

Sdioti Board Qaiatte.—B emkoss and Sons, is, Jan. 

i^hnridp Ibr Secondary Education. 

Wu 'Cham and Art D^rtment and Clause VII. 

TU ofEdneadon BUI, etc. 
pie TVaiidng of Teaehere. 

Straeb-Ttading by CWto. 

„ Sdiiaal Musis Ravtaw.— Novbllo. ifd. Feb. 

, Modulatm L. C Venables. 

Songs la Both NotaUonsThe Moining,” Round, by CheruUqi: *' Wkh 
JoAey to tin Feir,” amiNg^ by-W, O. McNeught, etc. 

Sahool Warld.—M acmillaii. ffil. Jan. 

P««f. O. B. Matthew*. 

BhyjW pVser^tioa of B.vto Conffidiont of Boys and OIris in Schools. 
^ Awei* Warner. 

gpftelM y Teaching rfFiench. Prof. W. RMbaan. 

VfttMnachiagcfHbtory. A, JohnmEvans. , T. 

'INWi^ OdORvaphleal Mag^iina,—E. SrAttNMa. xa U •' Jaa. 

• ffiaeot- 

and Southern (%ina. 



' * Seottlsh Raviaw.—A lbxamoxr Gardner. 4s. Jgn. 

Prince Bismarck. v 

The Ahbd Prdvott in England. Fernanda Bbigp de Bury. - 
Kilmalcobn and the Glencaitns. ' > . 

The Morocco I^retes, Budgett Meakin. , . 

Further Annals of the Blackwood Publishing House. ^ 

MeaMssohn, Moscheles, and Chopin in Scotland. J, Cuthhikt Hadden. 

The Qttomcle of the Sieur de Joinville. ’ ' , 

Travels in llbeL ' ‘ " 

Sorlbnor's Hagaztna.— Sampson I.,ovir. ts. jfeb. 

The Rough Riders. Continued. Illustrated. Tbeoddre Roosevebra'- 
Four National Amerbau Conventions. Illustrated. George £ ijhnR ; 
pie Inters of R. L. Stevenson. Continued. Illustrated. Sidney;Qalvid. 
Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. W. C. Brownell. j 

Strad.- i8d. Fleet Street, atf Feb, 

Method of Study. A, Broodier. - * 

The Literature of the Violiocella. Continued. F.. van Der Straeten. 
Antomus Stradivanus, Contmued. H. Ped>erick. - >' 

Beethoven’s Violin Sonatas. Contmued. J. Matthews. ■ f 

The Joachim Quartet. Illustrated. Gmra. ;. 

Strand Masazlna— Southampton Stree;)’, .S tr-ind. Sd, Ffjbi' 

The Story of Cleopatra’s Needle. Illustrated. Susie Esplen, ' 

III T'ature’s Workshop; False Pretences. Illustrated. Grant .Mien. 

A Common Crystol. Illustrated, John R. Watkins. 

A Town in the Tree-Tops. Illustrated. Ellsworth Douglass. * 

John Coxeter’s Woollen Factory at Newbury, Berkshire: a Sheep's Coal 
at Sunrise, a Man’s Coat at Sunset. Illustrated. J. R. Wade. 

Sunday at Homo, —s6. Paternoster Row. 6d. Feb.' 

In the Poets’ Comer. Illustrated. M. F. Johnston. . 

Henry Robert Reynolds of Cheshunt. Illustrated. R. Loi-ctt. 

A Sunday at Kwato, New Guinea. Illustrated. Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson. 

The Ark of the Covenant of God, and What became of It. Mai. Algernon 
Mcber Percy. m 

A Vhat to Duxhurst. Illustrated. Rev. T. C. Collings. 

Handwriting of Robert South. Rev. Alex. B. Grosart. 

Sunday Hacazlne.— Isbister. 6d. Feb. 

Our National Culleciion of Bibles. Illustrated. I,conard W. LilUngston. 
The Greek Contemporaries of Our Lord. Rev. Prof. Alfred Church. 

A Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated. M. Branston. 

A ’Talk with Canon Barker. With Portrait. 

Childten I have known. F. D. How. 

The Peace of Little Gidding. Illustrated. Rev. W. J. Ferrar. 

Temple Bar.- MacMaLAN. is. Feb. 

Ddsirde Clary, Queen of Sweden; me Betrothed of Napoleon. M. Quekett. 
A Study in the Fast. 

Cologne: The Rome of the Rhine. J. C. Paget. 

A Chapter from “ Kenilworth." C. Fortescue Yonge. 

Happy Hits in Oratory. Edw, Manson. 

Temple Magazine.— Horace Masshall. 6d. Feb. 

With the GenW Emperor in the Holy Land. Illustrated. Spencer Leigh 
Hughes. 

A Terrible Railway Tourney. Illustrated. Geo. A. Wade. 

Lord Armstrong and Elswicfc. Illustrated. Michael Moscow. 

Thomas Smith ;< a Great Advertiser. Angus Donald. 

To the Cape by Doctor’s Orders. J. Forbes, 

Theosophleal Review.— *6, Charlmc Cross, is. Jan.‘ 
Concerning ‘‘The Shepherd" of Hermes the Thrice Greatest. G. S. R. 

Mead. , 

Cl'iirvoyance. Continued. C. W, l,eadbeater. 

Traces of Submerged Continents. W. C. WorsdelL 
T'he Ladder of Life. A. H. Ward. 

Hie Mystic Ciq>. G. R. S. Mead. ' » 

Towards the Ridden Sources of Masonry. Concluded. Mr*. Cooper- 
Oakley. 

The Centnd Hindu CoUqn, Benaiea ; Under the Aunaces of the Thmso- 
phi^ Sodety. 

Travel.- Horace Marshall. 3d, Jan. 

OuT.Worid’s Cycling Commission. Illustrated. Continued. John Foster , 
Fraser, and Others. 

A Ftte of we Alseoisa. lUustrated. P. Shaw JeSiey. 

InnsbrQck in Winter, inustiated. Carol Reyn. 

The Cauldron of the Capitals; Impresiioht «f a Mediterranean Crmse;. 
lUuatrated. 

The Emperor Wiiliaot in Jerusalem. Illustrated. Arthur A, Sykee. 

Feh, 

Our Worid'a Orcliiv Cawmlesiott. Conrinued. lUustrated. J. Foeteir 
Fnaer and Others, 

The Great Buddhist Shrine of Ceylon, Bluatrated. Mrs. Edwin CbilL 
Winter Diverriona at Inotbrlick. CMiriatiad. Caral Royd. 

A Holiday in Spun. lUastralad. John Samton.. 
laoME ftoW an Algerian Dfatry. 

.ftattpd Sepvtoe ]iaaaztMb*-<3> OC^wc Cross, ss. - Frik 
Ixcd George Amten. Eeri of lid hftel d . ak 

TbelntMr^ttaryafCenwa’sSarrie, B.W. V^n. ^ 
txie ejrf A Pointer Mamd Hietory; VJee-Admbal F. H. 

Three Ensfana O. Ostr l a t ig hten. 

I^Adaiialtaiiri the Navy in Crete, ANavalOffitUr, 
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The Chinese Army, Continusi. Edward Harper Parker. 

Manosuvres of the XIV. German Army Corps, i8j8. Wi'.h Map. 

Gelle'al A. E. Tomer. 

Trained Scouts f«r Cavalry Reconnausance. Capt. E. A. Stutheid. 

The Royal Miliury College in i86i, and Now. Col. K. H. Rosser. 
Europ^ns in the Moorish Service. Uudgett Meakin. 

WscnOr'S H[^S&XlnO.-'43, East NiNETESaTH Stkeet, Kew York. 

t ss cents. Jan. 

Amazon Drill* Illustrated. Mrs. J. T. Laird. 

TheR»liti8k of Mode; How They should be taught. H. Harding. 

MdihV K.. E. von Klenner; Interview. 

CoOMOj^rsu'y Drama in Spain. L. A. Biiralt. 

Or/XMohiit Bleyer and tne Flowers of Speech. Illustrated. 

Wesleyan Methoiist Magazine.— j. C-tsTu-. ST.iKti, Citv Rom. 

•6d. Jan. 

Landinark% and Legends of Dartmoor. Illustrated. \V, King .cote Gre<n- 
land. 

Tennyson and the Old Local Preacher. Illiistiatcd. Henry Smith. , 
Popular Motes on Science, llhistraied. W- M- I>allingcr. 

Westminster Review.—K. w.arne. as. 6d. Feb. 

Li'ieraf Proweejs. 

The Peace Movement. 

llte^ Operations; a Crime and Its Causes. 

A PaSado-Miliennium. H.aguch. 

The Effects of EngUnd’s War; a Retrospect from the Twentieth Century. 
John Foreman. 

The Part of Women in I.ncal Administration. Ign ita. 

The Sp^ish Decline. PaoIo_ Zendrini. 

Remedies for Snake-Bite; Scientihe and F.nipiric. A. W. Btickland. 

A New Approach to the Problem of the Origin of Language. J. Donovan. 
Politics and Assassination. Gertrude Slatei. 

The Loudon County Council and the Lord's Day Acl of 1781. Charles Hill. 

Wlda World Magazine ,— Sol'TII SiKKCTt StKASD. 

Feb. 

The Mircaulous Black Virgin cif Ror^Anuidour. Illustrated. B. Waters. 
The Wine Festival uf Vevey. JUii*«trnted. Rathleuti Schlc*>«ingor. 


Ht»\v a Girl climbed Fujiyama. Illustrated. Miss Vci Theodora Ozuki. 

Dr* 'Mueller ; a Martyr to Science. llluHtiated. I*. tR Eiseninann. 

Round the World on Whessb. Illustrated. Fred. W. Eingtt. 

A Norwegian ** Klapp-Jagt.** Iliubtmted. Capt. Gerard Feri'and. 

A Breton weddi^. Illustrated. Miss Emma rugh. 

Life in a Bengal I^rest. Illustrated* A, Rattray.' ^ 

The Boomerang and lu Flights. Illustrated. John Jennings and Norman 
H. Hardy, 

Twenty-Eight Days vnthout Food. Illustrated. Rober^ Ka 4 cli 6 re. 

Windsor Maarazlne.— Ward. Lock and Co. 6d. Feb. ^ 
A Judge's Actual L*fe. Illustrated. Michael Moscow, 
louriialist'; at School. Illustrated. Harry (Elding. 

B. 1.. F.iijeon at Home, lllustiatcd. Miss Mary A. Dickens, 
iiuiilsoftho Forests. Illustrated. Jas. Lindsay. 

Catsas Cnp-Wmners. Illustrated. • £. Lent|r C^iUitis. 

English t ncketers Abroad. |Uusti*ated. P. F. Wjwcer. 

Liochtciistein' the Smallest Coustitutiunai Monatchy in the World. 
lllustr.Ued A. de Burgh. 

With a <.'unei.i on Buatd the }VorcciUr, Illustrated. . Capt. Geo. T. 
Wuikins. 

Woman at Homo.—H oddek and SroftiirroN. 6d. Feb. 
Famous Bachelor .. Willi Portraits. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 

Youna Man.—H oksce Marshai.l. 3d. Feb. 

W'. W. Jai’iib- and W. Pett-Ridj^o : Two New Novelists; lntcr\iews. 

Vl’ith Portraits Wellesley Pain. 

A C'i vboy at the Capa lllustiated. R. C. Billington. 

The Immortality of the Soul. I)r. R. F. Horton. 

Our Infinitosiiual Foes defeated, i'raiik Ballard. A 

Youn? Woman.—H okACE Marsh au.. 3d, Feb. 

At What Age Shtmld Girls marry "• Symposium. 

A School for Housewifery; Interview with Mis» Alice James. Illustrated. 
Leily Bingen. 

Ida Lewis ; the (trace Darling of America. Illustrated. 

The Ascent'of W''omau. 

The French Girl; Her Virtue and Failings. Miss Betham-Edvvardft. 


Leading Contexts of Current PE^ioi^icals 

M^jor■ 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Allgemeine Konservativs Monatsschrlft.— E. u.vi.i.Eitu, Leuzio. 

3 Mka. pjr qr. Jan. 

Profit-Sharing in the Gerin!in Slat,: Industries. L. Katschut 
Alexis Adolphi. Karl Huiiniuv 

The Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Continued. R. J. Hartniaim. 

Alte und Nflue Welt. —Bkv/kikk an’i> Co., EiNSlFnbi.N. 50 IT. Jan. 
Todtmous, etc., in the Black Forest. Illustrated. J. Odcnthal. 

The Gorman Emperor’s Journey to Palestine. Illustrated. Dr. T. 
Mtlller. *' 

The Death of the Virgin in Art. Illustrated. K. Hoebei. 

Archtv fUr Sozlain Gesetzgebung und Statlstik.— c.shl 
Hkvmank, B1.KU.S. 2 Mb,. 50 Pf, Nos. 3 and 
Women’s Study of Political Economy. Pnif. H. Herkiier. 

The Limits of Capitalist Farming. K. Kaut-sky. ■ 

The Italians ofCiiicago. Mrs. Florence Kelley. 

The'Begioiiings of the Woman Movement. Lily Braun. 

AccMent InsuKtnce of Workmen in Finland. Dr. A. Hjelt. 

Statistics of^surance against .Sickness in Germany in i8ij6. Dr. F.. Lange. 
The Swiss Factory Law. E. Nacf. 

DabOiin.—P o,ststrass 6 9, Lsirzic:. a Marks per qr. Jan. t. 

The “Thoughts” of Prince Bismarck. T. H. Panteuius. 

The Cyclq Wheel Factory. Illustrated. H. von Spielbe-g. 

^e German Emperor in Palestine. Dn F.. Heyck. 

Konrad Fordinand Meyer. With Portrait. H. Hart. 

The Old and the New King of Samoa. 'Ill ii-strated. 

The Deep Sea Fisheries. C. Lun^. 

Samoa. Continued. 

Jan. e 3 . 

Staufenburg. Illustrated. T. Trade. 

Deutschar Hauasohatz.—F. Pustet, Rboensbl-rg. 40 Pf. Heft 5. 

Ronn and the German Poets. Illustrated. Dr. R.*KUmscb. 

Early Bulgarian Literature. O. von Schaching. 

DeutSEihB Ravua.— DeuTscKK VBRi.ans-AKST.M.T, Stcttgart. 

6 Mks. par qr. Jan. 

Prince Bismarck and His “ Thoughts." Dr. Falk. 

The Bavarian Mobilisation in 1870. Louise von Koball. 

The Russian Theatre and Count Tolstoy. J. loswinsk}'. 

Fluorescence,* Prof. K. Riecke. 

On Bloodless Operations. Prof. A. Lorenz, 

Jacob Buroitbatdt and Gottfried and Johanna Ktnkel; UnpublUhcd Letters, 
k. Mcyer-Krfimer. 

Reminiscences from My Journals. Dr. von Schulte. 

Shokespewre and Music. Prof. H. Ehrlich. ^ 

Oonversattont with Ludw^ Koau-,. Otto- ur Beta. 


Deutsche Rundschau. —Gr:iiKi:uEK Paetki., Berlin. 6 Mks. par qr. 

Jan. 

Human Society as a Philosophical Problem. Ludtrig Stein. 

The Keml>ian<tt Exhibition in Amsterdam. Concluded. Otto Seeck. 
PaiiisLitnisin and the Mission of Islaini-sm. J. C. von Eckaidt 
Length of Life. Concluded. E. Stra.sbuigei. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Dr. J. Rodenberg. 

Zoroastrianism. A. Weber. 

Gartenlaube.—Kn.ssr Kbic’s Nalhi., Leh/u;. S’I’f- Heft 14. 

The People's Tribunv*s a^Katiitiurg. K. von Gottschall. 

Kailaay Kefoini. A. Ncgromus. 

Street Traders in Naples. Illustrated. W. Kadeii 
The Age of the World. Dr. H. J. Klein. 

Gesellsehart.— J. C. C. Brl-vs, Minur-s. 73 Pi. Jan. 

Felix Faura. .S. Lublinski. 

Religion in Modem Intellectu.il Life. Paul Gnhra. 

Piivis de Chavaiines and Fdlicien Hop.. M, tj. Coniad. 

Heinrich and Julius Hart. With Portrait. 

Kunstgewerbeblatt. — Skeviann and Co., I.Riezn.. 1 Mk. Jan. 

Art Industries at the Berlin and Mmiich KxhdNtiuns, rM;^. Concluded, 
Illustrated. AlbertJHofinann. 

Francois Rupert Carabin. lllustraU^. K. E. Schmidt. 

Neue Deutsche Rundschau.— S.'Fischkr, Berli.v. iMk. soPf. Jan. 
Social Monarf'h>. W. Kiilemann. 

'Theodm Fontane. DttoBrahm 

Hugo von Hofiiiannsthal. Felix Poppenbeig. 

Reminiscences of Travel in Brazil. F. Gicsebrcelit 

Nord und Slid.— SchlesischeI VKKi.vcs-.ANstALT, Bkeslau. 3 Mks. 

Fan. 

Prince Bismarck. Gciirg Kaufiiianu. . _ 

The Maria Race of North Africa. Gen. O. Baratieri. 

Carl Keinecke. With Portrait. W. Henzen. 

French Research on the Source of Goethes “Natural Daughter.” E, 
Kro” , . ' 

Letters oy Georg Ebers. A. Friedmann. 

Stimmen aua Marla-Laach.— Herder, Freiburg, Baden. 

10 Mks So Pf. per annum. Jan. 

Cutliolirisro the Religion of “ Renunciation of the World.” H. Pesch. 
Modern Philosophy on the Latest '* Inquisition ”; Willmann's •' History of 
Idealism." R. von Nostitr-Rieneck. 

The Begimiiugs of An-irchy and Violence. S. you Dunii-Borkovvski. 

The Gunpowdei Plot Controveisy. O. Pfulf, 

The San Jose Sc ile. E. Wasman. 

Ausonius’and Paiirmus of Nola. A. Baumgartner. 

Uebcp Land und Bleep. —^Deutsche Verlags-Anst.u.t, Stuttgart. 
I Mk. Heft 6. 

Cadinen. Illustrated. Oskar Meyer. , 

'I'hc Manufacture of Toys at Nttnibutg. Illustrated. M. SchOs-s ' 

■Phe I'ranscaspkin Military Knilwa)’. Illustrated. D. R. Wisshm. 



*( ■ 


_ _ f 

The Review of Reviews.^ 4' , 


V«* Sacrum.—'J esi-acu ciiD ScHBNK,'VasrtrX. it Kr." ] 3 «c. . 

FernandXtiiiopfl'. IJU>»trated. Hec^nO'Bahr.'.t . ... 

•Walte»-Cr.uje. F. KhoupiT. 

Vom Pels zum HaMr.'—T^ioM-^cuTscHc-VaKi^XUsCBssLutcHAFTt' 
Stuttoart, 75 Pf. Heft lo. 

The [‘oitery Industry, Illustrated. A. Fromann. 

The Altidem Chinese Theatre. Prof. .C. Aiendt. 
lltilciiria. Jilustrate&. J. Beckmann. 

X-lgun Art of To-day. Illustrated. A. Ruhemann. • 

Heftn. 

l.etters by Schubert and Mendelssohn, 

Max Kruse. Illustrated. J. Norden. 

Aineiican High Schools for Girls. Illustrated. C. F. Dewey. 

Hans Grar.harger. With Partrai|i A, Bettclheuu. 

IMa.ZaItt'— GilNTHERCASSB >, VieK.<rA TX./3. 50 PL Jail. 7. 
The Crisis in the;HUngariaa System. 1 >r. H. Ganx. 

Russian Dreams of Disarmament and Finmsli Reidity. Prof. K. Minshs, 
Industry and Transport. Dr. £. Loew, 


The Post Office and the Railways 




Execttifens in Africa. Dr. O. Baumann. . . <y , 

Handers Oratorios. R. Wallaschek. . 

' Jan. 31 . , -j 

Beaurepaire. Pollex. 

Militarism in Finland and the Disarmament Idea of the Tsar, Pm. B,' 
Minzhs. _ ' • . ' 

August Strindberg. Gustaf nf Geijerstam. 

Jan. 38. 4 , '' 

The Crisis in Hungary. Dr. H. Cans., ' t 

Rudolf Meyer. H. Oberwinder. 1 * * ' 

Fechner the Man. Willy Pastor, , ■ 

Fdlicien Rops. J. Levin. ft 

Zeltsohrift fdr Bacherfreunde.—VELHAaBtPtnni^i.AsiKa, I^cirzKk 

3 Mks. Jan. • 

Artistic Book-Covers. Illustrated. Walter von zurWesien. 

A Predecessor of the P.salter of 1457,. Illustrated. F. von ^beltitz. 

“St. Hieronymus"; a Jfewly Discovered Wood-Engraving (^the I5tb 
Century. Kroil P'rornin.^ % 

Art in Bouk.Printing; Exhibition at Berlin. Illustrated^ Dr. J. LouHer. 
The Town Library of Cologne. Illustrated, j. L. AlgermUsen. 

“ PSpstin Johanna" ; Additional Notes. 

The Bibliography of the Period of the Reformation. 'Dr, J. Luther.' 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


AnnalM d« Gftogropille.—5, ub MuzihaBS, Paris. 5 francs. 

Jan. 15. 

Vk Maine Coastal Plain. With Map. W. M. Davis. 

The Morvan Chain.' Continued. A. Michel Ldvy. 

The Develupment of London. Continued. 1 >. Pasquet. 

Journeys in the South iX Samoa. With Map and Xllustralions, P. Sons 
d’Anty. 

AnaftlM dBI Sotencas PolitlllUSfi- —108, Boulkvaud Saint-Gukmain, 
■ PAais, yfrs. soc. Jan. . • 

The English Languime. Bmile Uoutniy. 

P'rom Alexandria to Khanoum, 1882-180 '• With Mjip. Capt. Maileterte. 
The Openiag Up of the Nile._ With Map. Charles Mourey. 

As sodauion in Cnina. Maurice Courant. 

The Beqtiafl Law 011 Syndicates. EUouard von Der Sinissen. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Acbiiie Viallutc. 

Aggootattlon OathoIlQtIh. —3, Rcu dr L.'AaBAYE Paris. 3 frs. Jan 15. 
Reunion of French CurUtian Socialist Reviews. 

Mmide Fisheries and Co-oMration. L, de SmlbBC. 

.The i^ricuUural Criria m Italy and Catholic Acrion. ' Abbd Dehon. 

BiMlothiqttg UntvepsaUiK^lh Kinit^'VFiiiUArsi Stuket,' SruAito. 
20s. per annum. Jan. 

Democracy and Finnnre, Numa Droz. 

Japunese Life. Ernest 'Pisaat. 

Anthony Hope. Aug. Glardon- 
' Peace and Disarmament. Ed. Tallichet. ” 


E. Bird. 


L Wagner.,^ •£. Uammaerts. 


' Peace and Disarmament. Ed. Tallichet. “ 

Covreipimdftnt.—14. Ru« dr t-’AnuArR, Paris. H, (n. 50 c. Jan. 10. 

S lint Ambrose. Continued, Due dc Broglie. 

England and Europe. 

Silver Money in France. H. Gom-nny. 

Prussia before .Sadowa. P, de la Gorce. 

, Unpublished Letters of Chateaubriand and Micbftet. E. Bird. 

Jan. us- 

The Gurniap Navy. >848-1899. Oeii. Bourelly. 

ThaShipiusSof Austria.- M. Andrd. 

. OWdJftMdFhtFrances' HtGounuiy. - • 

Prussia be<m Sadowa. Continued. P. deia Gorce. 

HunUtBltft lf0UT«Ue.-'5, Impasse db'B^arn, Paris: i fr. 35 c. Jan. 
Makhus and Eighteenth CehtuUy Philosophy. H. Denis. 

The Evolutiun Darwhiism. C. Fages. 

" Art and the Revolution " by Richard Wagner.,^ •£. Uammaerts. 

The LUh of Jesus. G. L^cal. i ‘ 

Military Dis^ll^. G. Dnbtda-DesauUe. ' 

Joam^ >4. Rub Richblibu, Pauis. 3 frs. 30 e. 

* -g JflilU 15 « 

1898. O. de MTohnari. 

The Money Market in XtiA A. RaffiiHxdch. . 

The Concentration of Bank Traffic in Gmmiinys ’ A.>'F.-Sayoiis. 

Ak ^ Frauch an^lnforior Race t M. Rouxmb 

■ i . Hftautrel.—« 6 it, Rub ViviBNHit, Paris. ,30 e. Jan. 1,8. . • 

The^Comddie Fronfaise and the French Rsvotu^d.' Concluded. " A 
Pougin. t ‘ e 

S' . Jam. >3,33, nq, < ' 

History of the Fren'di Iqtm Theatra, zSdt-zSya <' .AnMrt.,SoBlH43i. . G 

de ,Fps%ae.-ri-z5.*RtiB isB. 4 ’'l^HA«i>if-&Aft(r.£ghuAt.t, ^ 

• ' Paris, afrs. .Jan. 

Use Beiifc||B 4 t Esaaoshion at Amsterdam. A FoR^duist.. 

ifaip fc| BpiW>e*--t, Rub Saibt BsmoIt. 'ilPAms. jS,t|v jlo,AJtum' ^ 
t)Biui^’>«6Biilited. Jacques Baron.' *' ' • ■j ‘ '‘r ' 

Xetlft|dM 9 M.^rMuk Country. JUuttratsft. Lmns Bssdwat^d Jntai 

^Marcel Lugnet. ‘'' '. ' * - 

IM^ftNKTaUastMtod. Paul Gseil. ... 

Tim e^aijftlllusirated. - Oh..BrUUud'>tju^tdihtW.' 


Nouvelle Revue.— 18, Kino William Street,’Strand. 

308. per half-yeari Jan. i. 

Some Letters of Louis XVIU. E. Daudet. 

Recollections of Java. I Juc de Dino. 

The Back waters of American Diplomacy. A. dc Gamiiers. 

Cosmopolitan Writers. M. Prozor. 

Jules Ler"iltre, Jean JulUen, and Edouard Drumunt at Home. H. dc 
Uraisne. 

Letters on Foreign Politics, Madame Juliette Adam. 

Jan. >5. 

Bismarck and His Memoirs. L. de BrutonHe. 

Naval Politics ; the Numerical Position of the Fleet. Commandant Cbas- 
seriaud. 

The Backwaters of Americtm Diplomacy. A. de Ganniers, 

Alfred de Musset, Librarian of the Ministry and Man of Letters. M. 
Clmiard. 

A Disaster. G. I.amy_, 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 

Nouvelle Revue Internationale —zt. Boulevard PoissoNihRE, 

Paris. 3 frs. 50 c. Jan. 15. , 

Review of European Politics. Einiho Castebr. 

The Dreyfus A&ir. Jean Rcibrach. 

Urbain Kattozzi. Coiitiuued. Mmo. Urbain RattaraL 

The Theatre.iu Spain. Henry Lyunnet. ^ . 

Rftfbpme Soelale.—34, Rue de Sbi.nb. Pabi. 9. > ft. Jan. 1. 

La Suddtd d’Economie Bocble; Report.’ 

German Commercbl Policy'. Georges BluridOtl 
Buffon and lot Fayette and their Factories. G. Martin. 

Workmen’s DweHiRg* in BefUn..- A Nfrioas... 

Jan. 16. 

The French Magistracy. Henry Joly, 

I-e Play and Social Reform. Joseph Kamhaud. ■ ■ • • 

The Belgian Parliament and Gambling. M. Hoyois. ■ 

Revue Blanche.—t. Rue Laefittb, Paris, i ft. Jun. ■*.. 
Military Service and the Waste of Time.' Oattoa Moch.' - 
The Rule of France. Paul Louis. 

Jan. >5. 

An Pissay on Medicine. Fierre Finet. 

The French Iaw Regarding Suspects, P*. de Fressensd and £. Pouget, ' 
Revue Bleue.— Fiskbr Unwin, Patbknostbr Square. «dv Jae/y.- 
Frdddrie Chopin. Pierre MiUe. 

Democracy and Ethical Education., Continued. A. FouHide. 

Franca before the Consulate. Conrinuid- G. Stenger. 

Jan, 14. , • ‘ 

The Reform of College Regulation in France. E. Bputmy, 

France btfore the Consubte. Concluded. G. Stenger, 

Jaii. at. 

Paul Janet. Galsiel Sdailles. 

Pierre de I’Estoile, J. Le Pelletier,,, , . 

French Protection and English Free Trade. L. C a z a mi a B . 

V Jan. aK"' ’ ’ , 

Two Published Letters of Gupige.SaiKl on EquaUw. ' 

At Santiagu, Juhr. z8o8. ’ 

Revun dgs Dftiw MoBdei.—aJ, Kino Wiixtam Syiuarr, Stxatid. 

30t. per hatfyear.. Jan. 1, ■ 

The CUnesc Problem and Its Relarion to Eurtgie. iP, Lerpy-lBspidliea.'' 
Ridielieu at Avignon. G. Hanotaua. 

Alcohol. Viscomte d'AveneL 

The CDmmercial Ra**rechMmttU botwoon Finneeasd Raly. A Biliot. 
Fiance Saceb^, Is Gebhart, ' ft , 

Latter-day Germany.. G- Valbort. . . . ’i-. ■ ■ , ■ 
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I, *S- 

The OrsaoiMtion 'Labour. G. Iknoiu. 

France in the Icevtnt: the Journey of the German Emperor and Iw Keeuiu., 
Ctmtinued. E. Lamy. 

Madhe^ Frovenfal Poetry and Its Ortgina. A. Jeanroy. 

The EngUah in the Soudan anS the Abyutnian Question. General 0 . 

« Bantihre- 
Lighthouses. Le Gofiic. 

« Ravu* d’^oonomle Politique.—aa. Rt's SotrpKi.ur, iukis 

ao frs. per atinuui. Dec. .. 

The Fnwich Budttt. Turquam 

FraaCh Foi^an Trade and Navigation in 1817. M. Zablet. 

Ct^cncy R^rin itPKussiB:. N. Fan-Jung. 

Hevue Bneyeldftddlqne.—iS, Kint; William Si-keet, Stpand. 

*• ■ 7.%. per qr. Jan. 7. 

The Classical venau the Modern in Education, Illustrated, II. H. 
Gaussmsin. 


The King of Rome, lllnstrated, ^milo Gouvillun. 
The Hawaiian Isles. Illustrated. Alcide Ebray. 

, Jail. 21. 

tiiacomo Leopardi. Illiistrated. Paul Sirven. 

China and Korea, 181,7-8. L. Maury. 

Jw aS. 

Georges Rndcobsch. Illustrated. Emil.* Vciliaeren. 
Ait'iu Belgium. Illustrated. Octave Maus. 


RevuB Franqalse de I'^tranKCP et des Colonies.— :)2, Rcf ue 

n ViCTOiRE, Paris a frs. Jan. 

Alexandiii an(t Fashoda, t883-xS> 8. K. Marb^u. 

'I'he Capture «f beimopy. With Map. C. VtihCf*. 

Tae Lahds of the Pagodas and MoriaH(eri.*s. Illu'.trsited. C. R. 

Revue Gdndpale.— 16, Kuk TkKnHK^jnKKr., Uucs.sllk. 
xe frs per annum. Jan. 

Fln ence.^ Illustrated. Arnold Oa6fin. 

Irani^mnais and Montalcaibert. C'h. Woestc. 

'rite Siege of China. C^otitmuv:d. J. Van den licuvel. 

Femlinsiii. Continued. Prosper S:iev. 

Coiupen'?Ation foi Accirlcut< to Workmen. Cl». Dejace. 

Revue Hebdotnadaipe.*— lo. Rue <EAK\Ncif.KE, Pari's. snc. Jan. 7, 
Memoirs of the Time of lA>uis XIV. Continued 
Thi Last Year of the Century. Kranqui-, CopiuSe. 


Revue Internationale de Muslque.—3. Rue VirjsoN, Paris. 

20 frs. per annum. Jan. x. 

The Anti-Wagnerism of Count Tolstoy. Chevalier J. L. dc Cusembrool 
1 * idelio. £. de Mduit. 

Abt Vogler. H. Kling. 

Meyerbeer at Spa. Eugene de Keuquieres. 

Revue pour les Jeunes Fllles. *-5. i>e Mfizife.idEs, Paris. 

1 fi. 25 c. Jan. 5. 

The Writers of Young CJenuany. K. Candinni. 

Skating. Raoul Fabw'ns. 

The Obser\*ation of the Sky. 0 . Colomb. 

» , Jnn. 7 >. 

Girls* Schools in Cferiiuiny. Concludi-l. Mainicc Wi>l^ 

Some Contcinijomry Fnmch Poets. t:oiitiim.:d. Dauphin Meunier 
Invention fU laieralure. Antoine' Albalat. 

The H>*gime of the Mouth, (.'onunued. Dr, Caroline* Bertillon. 

Rsvue Metaphysique et de Morale.— .s. Ri n me Mi:^ii'..rus, Paris. 

t fr.. lull. 

riip ApplicaUon of Mathematical and Expcrimunlal Sciences. H. Buu.assc 
)n Memory. E. Chortier. 

An Unpublished Fragment of “ Ksqiii.sse d’unc Pliilosophie." by LaiiK iniais. 

Concluded. 


Revue du Monde Cathollqua.— 78, RwR OKS Ssivrs-P&KUS, I’.VKIS. 
afr. goc, J.sn. 

*^*** 1 ^”^™**'^'^ Purti-is in France' and the Clergy. Cimlimied. P 

The Vmdde liwu-TMiion. Contimicd. Dom Clmmnrd. 

^”*&linis **** Blockade of Dahomey in 1890. Coiitimu-d. d. 

The Omnipotence of the State. E. de Villedieu A 

Egy-pt and the Radical Patty in France. Bonnnl de (ranges. 


/“ - 

; St. Helena. General Baron Gourgaud. 


Revue de Paris.— Ashkk, 13, Bedford Street, Covkmt Gardek. 
6a frs. per annum. Jan. i. 

Before and after Waterloo. Comte de Blucaa ; Duke Of Wellington. 
Boutteviile, the DucUiit. P. de S^nr. * 

Against Colonial Reptesentatiun. D’E. de Constant. 

Fernand Gregh. G. Rodetibach, 

. J™- *5- 

Conversations of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

France and Russia in 1870. Count FIcury. 

England the Empire of the World. V. Uerard. * 

The Kinlixssy of Tippoo Sahib to Paris. V. Tanlet. 

The First Writings of Pierre Loti. M. Salomon. 

Revue Politique et Parlementalra.— 5, Rub ue MftzikREs, Paris. 
3 ft>- Jen. to. 

French Finance and the Budget. 

The Renewal of Privilege In the Iltmerial Bank of Germany. Hellferich. 

J hi! Duty on 1 obacco in France. F. Laurent. 

tVoperative AssocLitions in Ancient Greece and Those of the Eighteenth 
and Vincteciitli Centuries. E. Rochutiti. 

Revue des Revues. — 12. Ave-iue ue L’OrfiRA. Paris, tfr, Jan. x. 
F.iiiope of the Futuie. G. Ferrero. 

Aniericiii Women Millioiuiires. L. de Norvins. 

The .Art of tlic Poster, lllusiraled, J. Roux. 

N -w deal’s Day at the Coiiit of Japan. Illustrated Cli. Banvillc. 

The Crisis of Marriage. Illustrated. G. Saint-Aubiii. 

The Literary Salons of Paris. Camille Mauclair. 

Jno- IS- 

The Crisis of Officialism in B'rante. Henry Bdrengei. 

American Women Millionaires. Concluded. L. de Norvins. 

|. J. Rousseau, llliistrntoil. II. Butfenoir. 

I<us.si.in Writers of the People. Vera SLiikolf. 

Notes on South America and French Liteiature. M !!. Urart. 

At Klondike. Illustrated. Fk Janne de leimare. 


i 


Revae Sclentlflque.— Imsiu:u Unwin, Paternosticr Sf^UAKE. 6d. 
J«**‘ 7- 

Hearing and Inieiisily of Sound. aI. («:!!»?. 

The Sj>.misli-Ainerieaii Wai fioiu tlie Medical and Sanitary Point of View, 
C'arioll Dunham. 

(Jlurlcs Mair S,uirui. Dr. Cabanas. 

Jan. la. . 

Hoai'tug and Intensity of Sound. Cuntimu^d. M. Gclle. 

Causes of the Disappearance of lnsccti\«*rous Birds. Paul Millet. 

Jan. 21. 

The Gastric Organs of Fished. K. Vung, 

The Coral Fisheries of Algeria. M. Layrle. 

Jan. 28. 

The Scientific Spirit and the Theory of Fiaa] Caii-.sts. Sully Prudhumm.:. 
Rend MarjuUn. Paul Rcclus. 

*Revu6 SoelallstOR—yS. Pas*5agk CHoi*5Ktir, IRAKIS. 1 fi, 50c. Jail. 
The Socialist Congress at Stuttgart. K. Milhaud. 

The Franco-Italian Agrceiiieiit. P. Lmiib. 

Mutual Aid in Animal Societies. Continued. C. F.igcs. 

The Jewish Question. C>. Rouanet. 


Revue Unlversltalpa.—S, Ki'R df MiVife-ars, Pvkis. n frs. pjr 
, annum. J.m. 15. 

Report of the Tntematiimal Coilespond'n<v for 1878. Prof. M Cioioi. 
'I'he Secondary F.diication Orlificate for (virls. Jules (vautier. 

Thf French Parliatricntary C'ominissioo on Kdiu aiujii. 

The Reform i*f S.*condai*y K<liicalio!i. <i, (' K. 
tJcogrupliy and the Natural SdoiHv*s, L. D.dlou. 

SetnalnG Litt6ralre.-^4, Dui'irwKn d' TufiiiKK, Gkslva. 750. 
J.ni 7. 

koto H/ncst JJovot. 

Vcg.'lariaiusui. Charh*> (ikl**. 

Jan 14 

Gcorgos koiknh.ich. Willi [^orlraii. 1. Duchnsal. 

Ian. 21. 

The Biiiiiarrk Mcmoii's. A. Citiillaiid. 

Thct»don- (. ulti. II. Michcli. 


University Cathollque. —lb kn*^ O \tf.s. ao fis. pir annum, 
.hi" 

TIk* Spiritiuil Power of th^* NineU'ciilh CNjntury Ahbc l>s*lfour. 

'Thi* Chiistim I iieraturc of 1 ‘gvpt. Doin Paul Renaiidin. 

The'J'ripli* Coiiliniiod. C'onitt* J Ihabtnski 

The Ksolution of Dogm i. R. Paiayr**. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Bessaplone.—s. pAsn u.ico 3, Rome. la fii. p^r ami. 
Coptic Writings. 

Th* Holy See and the Armenian People. 

Grwk Epigraphs in the Abbey of S. Maria di Ci^rvate. 

ClVUa Cattoliea.— Via pi Rii-etta 246, Rome, aq frs. per anii. 
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BnKfliiir*.’ 


I^NDQN, March t, 1899. 
iThe ev^t of last jnonth was the 
^dden death of President Faure. 
The late President had been some- 
• what overstrained by the anxieties of 
his high office, and also by his ihanner of living; 
but no one anticipated when die month began that 
the beginning of March would see a new President 
taking up his place in die Elysde. The un¬ 
expected, however, has happened, and so far the 
'result of the ^change appears to have been altogether 
'for good. The substitution of President Loubtt for 
President Faure, instead of increasing the sense of 
instability so keenly felt in France at the beginning of 
the year, has had exactly the opposite effect, M. 
Loubet, who has quitted the Presidency of the Senate 
for the Presidency of the Republic, has begun his 
term of office by manifesting a determination to 
reassert the right of the Republic to exist in a quiet, 
sensible, but vigorous fashion that has already had 
the best effect both at home and abroad. Whether 
President: Loubet will be able to justify the confident 
expectations that have been raised by the firmness 
. with which he acted on assuming the reins of power, 

, remains to be seen. For the present it ih saitisfactory 
to note that the Republic across the water has at last 
got a President w'ho believes in the Republic, and 
' intends to maintain it against all comers. 

It is difficult to conaeive a greater 
contrast than that between President 
Faure and liis successor. 'I’be late 
PresIdenV had succumbed to th^ 
temphition which assails all entrusted with supreme 
power in France. He was not born in the purple, 
and he made up for it by insisting upon the pomps 
and vanities of power. His successor, a man of peasant 
birtlvis simplicity itself. One of his first acts was to 
|bri)ia*'the soldiers to pay him any military honours, 
excepting when he appeared in his official capacity as 
Straident <k the Republic. It is a small thing, but 
significant, ^p'be actkm of President Loubet in taking 
stepa ti) dwcAve ;die various leagues which have 
s|^ng intp jBxis^ce of late ^or the purpose of 
WiS^g-ihe pi^St^ fthd stabiUty of the .Republic, 
i^c^On df;; his determination to stand 
' * 1he R^ubfic of,.which he 
^he cc^twijtt between tho 
affairs of the 


Enter Loubet. 





Republic are being administers^ io^Jfi^though. 
there has been no ^ange in the Ministry, is a 
remarkable illustration of the influence which may _ 
be exerted by the thief of the State, even although, 
according to the Constitution, he is supposed to leave 
such matters to the discretion of bis Ministers. 

When M. Loubet was elected, it was 
Dupuy’s reported that M, Dupuy, the Prime 
Notice to Quit. Minibtcr, had arranged for M. . 

I.oubct’s election ’ in the confident 
belief that he would very soon be able to force his 
resignation and to secure his own election as4E*resi- 
dent of the Republic. If such expectations were- 
entertained, they seem to have been singularly without 
foundation, for already in Paris every one is saying 
that at the first convenient opportunity M. Dupuy 
will be overthrown, and that, Imt for the desire not 
to embarrass M. Loubet in the first week oL his 
Presidency, the Senate wquld liave thrown out the 
Bill providing for the transfer of the Dreyfus case to 
the Court of Cassation sitting as a whole. The 
Senate has passed the Bill, and now the <{ucsyon of 
revision will be transferred from th«, Criminal Cham¬ 
ber to that of the entire Court of Cassation, a high¬ 
handed proceeding which it is believe^ was ordered 
solely in order to defeat Revision and maintain the 
guilt of Dreyfus against all evidence. If, however, 
'the French feel that M. Loubet is strong enough to 
hold his own, authority which makes itself resiiected 
will very soon find supporters, and wc may, at last, 
see the interminable Dreyfus case settlcil by the whole 
judicial body of the Supreme Court, certifying that 
there has been a grave miscarriage of justice, .and 


that Dreyfus has been the victim of an almost un¬ 
paralleled conspiracy on the part of highly placed 
officials, among whom we may count as the leaders, 
General Mercier. M. Dupuy, and M. Faure. 

It'is generally admitted that General 
Let us not Despair Mercier, in his evidence before the 
the Republic. Criminal ("hamber, admitted that the 
conviction of Dreyfus was obtained 
by the production of a secret document which was 
shown to the officers acting as judges, but wa»noi 
shown to the prisoner or to his counsel. Tliis fact, 
now for the first time admittedly the author of this 
scandalous outrage op0ni Ihe.fim ptinciples of justice, 
is sufficient to justify tl^ iiq^ttktion which has gone 
on for the revi^n of Re Whether Dreyfus 
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be guilty or innocent, he was certainly unjustly con¬ 
demned, and there is nothing for it but to order for 
hint -a new tiiai. It is assumed that he will be tried 
%y a court-martial, and that the ofhcers of that body 
will promptly avenge the insulted honour of the 
Army and condemn him, even ^f he is known to the 
officers of the c?>urt to be as innocent as an arphangel. 
But that is to take too gloomy a view of the situation. 
The pretenders who have been airing their pretensions 
in the columns of the newspjvpers seem to be more 
anxious to secure funds with which they can enjoy 
themselves than to risk their skins in any enterprise 
against the Republic. It is well that Frenchmen should 
understand that on,; this side of the Channel at any 



M. nkROUl.KDK AND M. HABERT. 
(The two D^uties who were arrested for sedittou.) 


rate these conspirators are regarded with derision and 
-contempt. The strong and' timely declaration made 
^by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in favour of 
the French Republic in his first speech on assuming 
tire duties of Leadef* of the Opposition did but echo 
the universal sentiment of the English people. I'he 
French Republic has disappointed many of the 
expe. t lUons of its friends, but it holds the field, and 
with all its faults is much better than anything that 
, can be expected from either the Orleanist or Bona- - 
partist pretenders or from a milkary dictator. 

While the prospects of •the French 
str Hwry Republic have beem improving, the 
fortunes of the great party jahich on 
* this side the Channel has ever been 
sympathy with the French Republicans 
':;baF^(Wi^A chan^ for the better which many of us 
y|gai|todtito hope As' I stated, tlie';h?othent '■ 


Sir Wilham Harcourt retired from the leaderahip, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was unanimously elected 
to the vacant post. There are only two evil things 
about Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The first is 
the unwieldy dimensions of hiS name. • It is weari¬ 
some to be unable to mention” him without writing 
four words. This may seem a small thing, but it counts 
for a good deal. We shall either have to make up our 
minds to call him Sir Henry, or to call^ him Banner- 
man. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is an impossi¬ 
bility. It would be more courteous to call him Sir 
Henry, and so, by way of setting the good example, I 
shall use no other term in describing him. The 
second evil thing about him is a certain sluggishness 
or indolence of temperament. Everj' one who knew- 
him felt that if he could but be energised Into action, 
he would be a good goer and a good stayer. But 
Iiitlierto he has been too much like that patient quad¬ 
ruped which needed a fire of chips to be lit under its 
filomnch to make it stir. If we may judge from Sir 
Henry’s opening speech in the debate on the Address, 
the requisite fire has been applied; for, to the astonish¬ 
ment and delight of all his followers, he revealed him¬ 
self in first-class fighting form, making a capital speech 
full of humour, dealing .sw'ashing blows at his oppo¬ 
nents, and full of a cheery, sensible, good-tempered 
hopefulness which acted I’ke a draught of generous 
wine upon his somewhat downhearted followers. '.\t 
last it would seem the Liberals have found a leader. 
Of this they are exceeding glad, and in justice to 
their opponents it may he admitted that Ministers 
are probably as grateful as the Liberals. 

Sir William Harcourt did not put in 
^*a*nd™** appearance in the House of 

their Leaders. Commons last month. Mr. Morley 
attended only in order to put in a 
weighty and serious protest against the indefinite 
extension of our Imperial responsibilities in the 
Soudan. As for Lord Rosebery, all that the country 
knows about hirn is that he has betrothed his second 
daughter to the Earl of Crewe, and that the marriage 
will shortly take place. At the present moment Lord 
Ro.sebery is said to be yachting somewhere in the 
Mediterranean. His former Under-Secretary and 
faithful henchman, Sir Edward Grey, has widened the 
rift wWch eidsts in the Liberal Party on the questioif 
of foreign ixjlicy by opposing Sir, Henry and the rest 
of^ihe Liberals who refused to endorse the Soudanese 
policy of Lord Salisbury. Of our other leadl% * 
Liberals nothing need be said., Whether'from lack of 
opportuni^ or lack of will, they have 4o far .jwule no ^ 
upon Ae hi^torj' of ^ ses^On. . 
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* Lord 'Kimberley put in the regulation 
Lord Salisbury appearance in the debate on the 

Peace Snl^ncs. Address, and made a speech, the 
jhief importance of which lay in the 
fact that it callea forth from Lord Salisbury a vindica¬ 
tion of his policy in the Soudan, and also afforded 
the Prime Miiwter an opportunity of speaking very 
emphatically in support of the Peace Conference, 
He said:— * 

The only other matter to which the noble lord referred 
is the very remarkable invitation which the Kmperor of 
Russia has addressed to all the Powers to meet hum in 
conference for the purpose of lightening the terrible 
burden of armaments laid upon us, and of attempting to 
aveu the ever-present possibility of war. No one ran 
doubt the purity and grandeur of the motives which 
have animated the Emperor in giving this invitation, 
and every one must heartily wish that the aniicipatioii 
will be realised ; but further than that I do not think 
it is safe to go. The constant increase in armaments which 
is taking place on all sides at the very time when we 
are speaking of and prophesying peace is not encouraging 
to the ideal dreams in which, perhaps, the Tsar has 
indulged, and they warn us to prepare for a possible issue 
less gratifying than that on which he has most nalur.illy 
and laudably allowed his mind to dnell. There are 
many difficulties to be surmounted before any such 
general benefit can be achieved as that which he 
has sketched out. I shall myself be satisfied if the 
results of this conference and of these negotiations 
are capable of fulfilling a somewhat humbler aim. 
If, by extending the use of the principle of a.'bitraiion, 
we are able to diminish the number of causes by which 
war can be induced, and if, by humane and beneficent 
legislation, wo can diminish the horrors of that war when 
it is wageH, we shall, 1 think, have done for our genera¬ 
tion a service of which the whole laluc cannot be 
appreci.itcd at once, but to which the future inhabitants 
of the earth will look back with gratitude. And if, as I 
hope, in that more distant time it is developed to a 
greater and more perfect end, they will have cause to bless 
the name of the Sovereign whose imagination and w hose 
power and courage have resulted in such a great measure. 

From this I was inclined to believe that Lord Salis- 
, bury had abandoned the Hoik: of being able to do 
\inything in the way of restricting the increase of 
armaments; but I am assured that this is to take too 
gloomy a view of his words. He ardently desires to 
arrive at some such agreement. 

Death has removed last month one 
of the faithful Liberal remnant who 
Lord Hersehell. stood up against the ten to one 

• majority of Conservatives in the 
House of Lords. Lord Hersehell, who was at 
Washington in connection with the duties of the 
^^nglo-American Commission, met with a bad acci¬ 
dent by a fall at the end of the year. It was hoped 
that he had recovered from the effects of the acci¬ 
dent, but ft would seem that the shock had affected 
his vitol poerets, and, to the great* grief of both 


English and Americans, he di^ at Washington on 
February 28th. His death has not only removed an 
able lawrycr and a distinguished statesman : it carries 
us one step nearer to the total -extinction of .the 
Liberal Party in the Peers. It is not any means 
certain that this is not to be desired. So feng as there 
are even forty Liberal peers in the House of Lords, 
it can be pretended tliat the House of Lords is com¬ 
posed of represenmivjs of both Parties in the State. 
If there were no Liberal peers and the House of 
Lords was comiiosed exclusively of ('onservatives and 
Unionists, the farce of attempting to carry on our 
present Parliamentary system would become too 
glaring. At present Lord Kimberley is old, Lord 
Hersi-hell is dead, I .ord Rosebery is in retreat, and 
there is no sign of any young Liberal peers who are 
able to stand up to their opponents in debate. This 
being so, we are within measurable range of the 
extinction of the T.iberul Party in the House of 
Lords. When this end has been reached, the ques¬ 
tion of the House of Lords will come Ijefore th'? 
people in a new light. 

An attempt was made by* Mr. 
The Liberals Labouchere to raise the question in 
the Lords. House of Lords in the debate 

on the Address, He proposed to* 
abolish the veto of the House of I^ords upon legisla¬ 
tion passed by the House of Commons. The 
moment, however, was inopjiortune, and Sir Henry' 
refused to support Mr. Taibouehere, although in his 
siKiech he was careful to say nothing that might damp 
the enthusiasm of his followers. On a division, the 
majority of the Liberals who voted went into the 
lobby with Mr. Labouchere, but the amendment was 
of course thrown out by an overwhelming majority of 
the wliole House. Failing any direct issue upon 
which public feeling could be roused sufficiently to 
insist upon a readjustment of the relations of the two 
Houses, we are face to foce with two alternatives: 
either we must give up all hope of ever being able to 
carry Any. Liberal legislation without a ?«<w/-revolu- 
tionary' agitation to fon e it through, or there must be 
a break-up of the ranks of the Conservative Party to 
enable us to carry' on as of old by Ministries drawn 
alternately from one or other of the great Parties 
which are in a slate of comparative equipoise in both 
Houses of Parliament. 

The debate on the Address was 
The Debate prolonged for several days, but many 
the Address, interesting matters were discussed, 
among others the burning question of 
the taxation of ground values. Parliament seldom 
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sacri^ce of af^i^i^tin discussing all manner of things 
ir resentment, although natural, 
What is now becoming the 



which was put forward by Mr. Redmond tt^ j^ Hpuse 
of Commons, was combated by Sit Hen^ in , a 
speech, in which, while he reserved full liliii^ o^ 
action on the part of the liberals as to the order.-of 
limft'i^'i^he House, and the chief function of Parlia- priority in the reforms in their programme, he nevef- 

tAent; 'that of the airing of grievances and the ttocies| asserted with welcome emphasis and consader- 

debating of public questions, practically ceases to 
exist 


inyiiTiilmlei custom is that Ministersi after the session 
Jhas^^vanced a very few' weeks, appropriate all the 
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The subjects which were discussed in 
the House of Commons covered a 
w'ide area. Although it cannot be 
‘7 ‘ ■ said that the discussion in any case 

ied;ip ^■•practical result, the net eifert of the whole 
toiia !be^‘to. somewhat clear the air. We had, for 
instatoce, the inevitable debate upon the Romanisers 
i^tbe Church, of England, a question in whiqji 
Samuel Smith finds himself in the entirely novel 
pt^tioni' of being the mouthpiece of the general senti¬ 
ment Mr. Balfour made, as usual, one of his able 
and sensible pleas for patience and commonsense in 
dealing with the extreme sacerdotalists; but the 
mood of the moment among the laity is much more 
accurately expressed by Sir William Harcourt’s 
dSfeibes than by Mr. Balfour’s pleas for ..patience. 
Tlil^ is, the &itish public wants, some one to say 

a b^^ ./‘damn!’’ w#* a^good loud voice, and 

tojNtp^t it at intervals of half an.hour until after 
Batter, If this were done, the surcharged emotion 
of Jhe Protestant mind would find vent. No- 
it is trad} miglrt he a penny the worse, 
good many people-;would feel very much 
bettq^ ■ .The sHootk^ M^^^fecisely one in wbiett 
if '•ei^s If V nothaig be done* except to 

indulgi in %'little hard aifeaJing. Of course, if 


able tact the unsh.aken devotion of the Liberal Party 
to the principle to which it was committed by Mr. 
Gladstone. If Sir Henry Fowler and those who think 
with him could but be Induced to moderate the 
expression of their dissatisfaction with thc'^sh, the 
Pailiamentary position of the Opposition on ttoe 
subject of Home Rule would be a trifle less chaotic 
than it is at present. 

“ I do believe in Freedom’s cause," 
said the pious editor of the Biglow 
Ftniand. Papers, “ as far away aS Paris is; ’’ and 

it is quite touching to note^i^the 
devotion of many Englishmen to Home Rule when 
they find it endangered as far away as Finland is. 
Pious hands are being lifted in holy horror throughout 
England at the modification which has taken place in 
the relations betw'cen Finland and Russia. To listen 
to much that is said and written on the subject^ one 
would think /hat it was an accepted principle of 
English morality that a conquered province, to which 
liberties have been conceded by the conqueror, riiould 
always and for ever be permitted to enjoy all those 
liberties, without limitation or modification, till the ' 
end of time, no matter how circumstances may change. 
It might further be imagined that tiie devotion of 
the Mtish public to #e princijile of Home Rule 
was passionate and universal. Unfortunately 


know that these principles am only kept for ' 

tion, and that the^eal. oif our public for 
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ic^giwiKt ,i>f.: F^and 
'cenhiry the 
ndi^ ^fi^pld ■‘iMive b6e» alloj^d 
^ gqiveto themselves, to' make ffiir 
live under the shelter of their onTn con- 
atittiifi!^ will continue to do. Nothing has 

b^^^ne by the Russians to alter the right of 
the Finhjish people to make their own laws in all 
matters which exclusively concern I< inland. The 
. Imperial Ukase which has provoked so much dis¬ 
cussion and led to so much denunciation, simply 
decrees that in the case of laws which concern both the 
interests of Russia and those of Finland, the final autho¬ 
rity should be the governing Council of the Russian 
Empire and not the Finnish Diet. This change was 
caused by the refusal of the Finns to submit to the law 
of military service which the Russians wished to extend 
to Finl^ild as well as to the other portions of the 
Empire. Finland is an integral portion of the 
Russian Empire, and the fact that it h.is been hitherto 
exempted from the scourge of military serv ice only 
meant that this burden fell more heavily than would 
otherwise have been the case upon the rest of the 
Empire. It was considereil necessary in the interests 
of 4lhc Empire that the Finns sliould bear their 
fair share of the burdens of Imperial defence equally 
with the rest of the subjects, of the Tsar. To this they 
objected, pleading their privileged position. 'I'here- 
upon the Russian Government decreed that, while the 
Finnii should be allowed a consultative voice ti])on all 
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affecting the gener^lbte^iit^^^^tissta and of 
ImlMd, the fidkl decision sho>^ii^|lbe the 

Coracil of the Russian Empire, df ;COum, 

the Finns objectid Every pee^ natur^Pt to 

any lunitation of the liberties which ‘■hitherto 

ftossessed. * But- no matter how l&mch we 
regret the action of the Russian Govemmeitf, we' 
cannot, with Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule- 
before us, consider that the recent Ukase con¬ 
stitutes any flagrant violation of sound prin¬ 
ciples of Home Rule. The change which makes 
the Imi)erial Council the final authority on 
all questions which concern the inteaests both 
of Finland and of Russia is exactly analogous to 
the reservation by Mr. Gladstone <Jf the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament in all matters concerning the’ 
Imperial interests in Ireland. 

Sauce that ye be not judged” 

for the Coose, is a motto that might be with 

Sauce advantage ininted over aft the articles 

for the Gander. , , ^ } t , 

criticising the conduct of Russia. 

'Phe not less familiar saying concerning the import¬ 
ance of removing the beam from ou»own eye befpre 
attempting to remove the mote from our neighbour’s 
is equall)' applicable to many of the criticisms so 
lilierally showered upon Russia and her policy. 
Take, for instance, the constantly recurring 
observation that the Tsar is insincere and Lneon- 
sislenl because, since issuing the Rescript, there has 
been no halt in the increase of Russian armaments or 
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in 'Ihtt teniiijncy of the and Kavy Estinute^ to 
‘incr^ise. This iji put forward wift leasy assurance as 
' proof positive of the insincerity of the author of the 
. Rescript .But the jwejry same peo^e who profess to 
regard this kind of reasoning as conclusive, see nothing 
whatever incol^stent in the conduct of Lord Salisbury, 
who preceded the Emperor by ten months in proclaim¬ 
ing the necessity for checking the increase of modern 
armaments and who has ever'since been pulling up our 
own Army Estimates, to say nothing of the Navy Esti¬ 
mates, by a million a year. The new Army Estimates 
for this year show an increase of 396,000 over those 
of last year, which were higher than they had ever 
been in time of peace. 'I’he Navy Estimates, it is 
expected! will show at least as great an increase, and 
it is to be feared that in two or three years the 
automatic increases resulting from changes already 
sanctioned by Parliament and in course of execution 
will bring up our Army and Navy Estimates to more 
than j^50j00o,ooo a year. Yet no one brings forward 
these facts as evidence of Lord Salisl)ury’.s insincerity 
or of his inconsistency. ^The fact is, all the nations and 
all the Governments are powerless in, this matter. 
Unless they can agree to stop altogetlicr, they will go on 
spending one against the other at an ever-accelerating 
ratio until they are brought up by the abyss of bank- 
ruj^y. It is to avert this catastrophe the Peace 
Conference is to meet at the Hague. 

We are not witlrin hailing distance of 
the Fine bankruptcy in this country, but we 
Hatred. within measurable distance of 

having to face an increase of taxation 
in order to meet the increased demands upon the 
Exchequer. Already people are discussing whether 
their income tax is to be raised id. in the pound, or 
whether Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will resort to some 
of the previously discarded indirect taxes for the 
purpose of making both ends meet. Probably no one 
regn^ more than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ijif. 'remission of the tobacco duty last year. 
Possibly if he were to reimpose it, it would 
be the simplest way Out of the difficulty. 
There have been various references to the ‘ 
subject in the political speeches.of last month, but 
one thing stands out very clearly. While it is true 
'riiat finano^ depends upon polic}^ Mr.: Balfour had 
ixiau^'When he pointed out that the maxim should., 
' .’']^.ex|^de <3 if it is to be properly understood; for 
depends upon policy, the policy upon 
is not so much the policy of one 
. policy, of all. The fact is that nothing 

''in thn would tend so mtK:h to reduce the 
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burdens of the nations as ii reduction of the animosity 
which has been so sed^ously fostered between them. 
A, little more fraternity would mean a veiy great 
®provement in finance, “Hone.sty is the best 
policy,” says the old saw. It is not less tnle that 
hatred is the dearest thing on earth. 

The last Friday in February, Mr. 
The Future Morley formally diallenged the 
the Soudan, virtual annexation of the Soudan by 
a proposal to reduce the supple¬ 
mentary Army vote by ;^ioo. He [minted out with 
unanswerable force the fact that it was impossible 
fur us to stop where we were. We had gone to 
Khartoum, and the force of events w'ould compel 
us to advance still further and further to the South:: 
nor could any one foresee what the end would l)e. 
It would be well if we only had to go to the South, 
for there is much more danger in the*extension, 
eastward, where the Khalifa, instead of being smashed 
and pulverised, as we were told he was to have been 
after his defeat at Omdurman, has raised another 
army and is menacing our jmsition in the Soudan. 
We are very far from being out of our troubles in 
that desolate region. Nothing is easier than to- 
conquer and annex ; nothing is more eximnsive than 
to hold. 

Unfortunately it is not only in Africa 
Bad News that we are face to face with' a very 
from China. alarming possibility of the extension 
of our Imperial responsibilities. The 
news from China is distinctly bad. Italy has now- 
come forward as one of the partitioning Powers, and 
demands a, lease of Sammun Bay in Chi-Kiang, with 
preferential concessions in two-thirds of. the province. 
The Italian demand is one further step in the direction 
of the partitioning of China. It is a policy which the 
rulers of Russia and England at least honestly regard 
as fmught with disaster. Nevertheless the evil work 
goes on, and no one can say how soon our Govern¬ 
ment may be driven to .convert its very nebulous 
sphere of interest in the Yang-tse-Kiang intq..fhe much- 
more tangible entity of a Protectorate in which we 
claim preferential rights. The friction which haslieen 
occasioned by the protest of the Russians against the 
terms of the Niu-Chiang railway contract is a dis¬ 
agreeable reminder of the fact that in-place of a good 
solid working understanding with Russia, we have as 
situation in which misunderstandings seem to be as 
pi^tiful as blackberries in autunm. In this case, how¬ 
ever, it would seem as || the Rus^ns had solid ground 
for .their protejit, The contention of the that they 
'^ught to have protested yhen ^ proFpechis bf the 
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railway was issued in the City, instead of waiting 

until it was brought before their attention in China, is 

too prepos^rous to bear comment. 

The. Americans also have beep 

WMte Man’s having a disagreeable reminder as to 

Burden the onerous nature of “ the white 
In the Philippines. , , , „ . • . n, » i 

man s burden which Mr. Rudyartl 

Kipling exhorted them so eloquently to take up in the 

Philippines. During the whole of the month there 

has been little else than bad news from the Far Fast. 



GENERAL OTIS. 


It is evident that the Filipinos are as little di.six)scd 
to accept the sovereignty of the Americans as they 
were to submit to the rule of Spain. Of course the 
superior discipline and armament of the Americans 
enabled thc^ easily to dispose of the bravjs but 
hopeless attacks of the native levies, some of 
whom were only armed with bows and arrows. 
From a military point of view their position i.s 
perfidy safe, and General Otis will have no 
difficulty in dispersing any force which the insur¬ 
gents pliop in the field; but the trouble in 
sU(% acl^isifions as thfc Philippines is never the dis¬ 


persion of the armed forces ^f the enemy: it is the 
necessity of establishing law ' and orda:' among popu¬ 
lations “ half devil and half child,” to whom the 
fundamental conceptions of civilised men are as 
unintelligible as the English language. The same 
task which baffled the resources of Spfcifi 'in Cuba 
will now test the enduram;e, the patience and the good 
sense of the Americans in the Philippines. Few 
things .seem more probable than that the acquisition 
of the Philippines will come to ue regarded in the 
United States as the fine imposed by destiny upon the- 
nation which even in the liest of causes undertakes the 
responsibility ot declaring war. 

^ The Sjjanish Senate, by a majority of 
New Ministry 120 to 118, has ratified the treaty of 
ijcace which despoils Spain of her 

Spain. \ 1 \ ^ 

American and Asiatic possessions. 

Senor .Sagasta has resigned on account of the narrow¬ 
ness of the majority, the Cortes is to be dissolved 
and new clc< tions ordered. .\s elections in Spain are 
made to order in Madrid, the new Cortes will contain 
exactly the number of Ministerialists and members of 
the Opposition that is agrtjed upon beforehand-by 
the Prime Minister, Senor Silvela, and his wirepullers. 

()n the whole, .Sixiin has taken her defeat better than 
might have been expected. Don Carlos has made 
no sign worth speaking of, and everything seems 
to show that the Spaniards intend to rub along very 
much as they did before, .\fter all, they have their 
bullfights .and ihe tradition of their jiast glories with 
which to console themselves. It is about all that 
they have left, hut it seems to suffice, 

A curious little incident occurred on 
The Muscat. the coast of Arabia which serves as 
Incident. ^ reminder of the ease with w’hich 
we might get into a quarrel with our 
nearest neighbours without warning. Fifty years ago 
a French Prime Minister remarkjjd that nothing was 
easier in the world than to find a casus belli with 
England in any part of the world. Our interests are 
so interlaced everywhere that any moment, if either 
Government wished, matters could he brought to a 
head without the least difficulty. The naval demon¬ 
stration at Muscat is a case in point. France, it 
seems, had obViincdfrom the Sultan of Oman a treaty 
which gave her a right to have some kind of coaling- 
station on -Vrahian territory. This was considered 
by our Government to be an infraction of the under- 
•slanding by which the interests of the French and 
English Governments had been defined ever since 
1862. Remonstrances having failed to induce the 
Sultan to cancel the lease which he had granted to 











im maj.urey and he came on^i^V'CTi^lan ^question.; '' „Ti^:.;.^M^ii* 
ifig ^Oirith him a copy of thst ;, tbis, ^bject to the 
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treiky,<,yi'JUphl:;^^ duly cancelled and the siafus quo 
aff|6r the Admiral steamed away, 

the^^atives an object-lesson as to the 
. of the “ mailed ii§t” of John Bull and his 

to epploy it whenever his interests, real or 
imaginaTy, are threatened in those waters. The 
French press has taken the incident with astonishing 
oopposure, and it is believed M. Cambon and Lord 
Salisbury have smrived at a satisfactory arrangement 
of the 


appointed should not be a 
j^ected from some Centi^ or fiol^ '.<i0imcan 
Republic. To this' thh Bntkh CohUnissioners * 
objected, and at^this poin^ the negotiations seem to 
have been broken' off. The justice of the British 
objection is assumed on this side of the Atlantic to 
he significant, but it is diflficult to see why it should 
hasNe been allowed to render abortive an arrange¬ 
ment which was almost on jhe verge of completion. 
Central American and South^ American Republics do 
not command much respect irt the oiaUion of the world 
at large; but there is no reason on that groun^tocon- 
f^emn ipso facto the proposal ra select the umpire from 
the American continent. The Repubfic of Chili, for 
instance, only to mention one State in South Ameiica, 
was quite capable of supplying an umpire whose im¬ 
partiality, integrity, aUd intelligence could leave nothing 
to be desired. The Americans, with their curiously 
parochial idea of the Western HemLsiihere as if- it 
were a world in itself and by itself, might weH' have 
been humoured by consenting to the selection of 
an umpire from their own half-wofld. Europe has 
no monopoly of capable and cJMntetesfed persons, 
and if the negotiations are resunied, I sincerely trust 
that Lord Salisbury will see his way to waive the ruling 
that for the po6t of umpire in a B^tish-American dis¬ 
pute. no American need apply. , v 

Lord Charles Bresford on his way, 
Lord Charles home from Ch^ has * taken the " 
®^turiuopportunity of a^alingr publicly on 
Americap platformi Antericato 
dinner-tables for the co-operation Bntain Md the 
According Ho the official statement United States m securing for all na^ns an 03^ dbor 
; published in both countries, special and equality,of opportunity in Chini' His,, 
“ ^ ' Mipulations should, the Americans appear^ to haTe piet witli?^ consid^m®'meiki^ 

apiwov^, and so far, of course,^ as qisje^ 


es in Muscat. The incident dwells in 
the memory .<mly as a vivid reminder of the risks 
whsph our Admirals have to face every day. 

- All ■ such reminders increase the 

■ UnWo-Serlean “»ieiicy of settling outstanding ques- 
nmiwtiMiftn tioDS wltuc we can arrive at some sort 
. . of an arrangement which will enable 
utf to minimise the risk of allowing disputes and 
on the fringes of our Eiripire to involve us in 
quSrtels which might result in war. This increases our 
regret that the efforts of the Anglo-American Commis- 
which has recently been sitting at Washington 
* wth a view to settling all the differences which exist 
Jjetween . Canada and the United States should have 
nroved ahbrtive. The Commission, which had Lord 
^etschdl as its‘most distinguished member, began 
uriiii' fai^c ho^s, and it been a profound 

<^^ppointment that, after successfully surmounting 
tuau^of the initial difiScuiies^ in the way of settlement, 
.it j^uld have been compell^ to adjourn 4 ndefinitely 
thib .attempt tio arrive at an arrangement on the subject 
of the boundary question in the extreme North-West 
bstwemr Canada and Alaska. 


' t'’ : f3cont«mded, be made , in case of re- 
I^^Bce to arbilaarioi^ eiristing sett^^ on 
tidefUraters of the ^rmld, in any event, 

belong to British 


policy is tO'prevent the parcellingp^Up ^f' 
series (^..‘liurppean sph(wes of interest 
is hil^aeribaHy closdl: to' the traders! 


assent to this'pro|^iSSj,;;‘it ,j^ therefore ' 411 -pther nations, it IS 40 

djeike|^i^«fes^le ■ to qdjotun.'ip ^b^'^;;.;;^d*'r|.,-Th 4 'Huischhff^ of 

to furthktucttteHle^e ^biee^!.': .hrs- d:isD 6 d[riott'..^.’iii^ll 
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;b^\ sense .should 
and allies instead 
^;^t^6nisinf them, as 't.onl. Charles 
niy seems to have done. It is well 
!’^5Wtlai *hould understand that Lord diaries 
B^sfoid was in no sense an emissary of the British 
.Ghvernment. iHe went entirely in a private cecity, 
as representing the Chambers of Commerce m this 
country; and if any attempt is made on his return to 
put forward his schemes as backed by our Foreign 
. OSioe, he will probably experience a very disagreeable 
disillusion. 

Ministers have brought in two or 
three of the Bills promised in the 
New London Bl!U Queen’s Speech. The first to set 
the light was the Bill provitling 
for the Local Government of I,ondon. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the details of this 
measure, which, is more remarkable for what it 
does not do than for what it proposes to accomplish. 
It abandons definitely all attempt to destroy the 
County Council, It leaves the City of London 
where it was. It proposes to create a City of ^\'est- 
ininster, and to confer upon fifteen of the districts at 
present governed by vestries the dignity of municipal 
existence. They are to have a Mayor, a Town 
Council, Ivnited to seventy-nine members, with all 
the paraphemalig. of municipal coqiorations. As to 
the details of the reconstruc;tion of I,ondon I,ocal 
Government, they are to be referred to the Privy 
Council, 'VhicSt will appoint a Comm^sion whose 
recommendations are to be carried into effect. 
There various other provisions into which I 
need iror enter here. The Bill excites no 

f thusiasm, and provokes a considerable amount 
antagofl^m. In so far as it proposes to 
str^ipgthen; the municijKil spirit in the congeries 
!■ of. cities which make up the capital of the 
ij^p^' it is good; but as to the wisdom or unwisdom 
ot its distinctive, recommendations, that is a matter 
upon which diose engaged in London government 
dreir opinion, and already sufficient 
Qppositttm'hii^'bfen' manifested to render it doubtful 
, M to Bill in its present shape can pass 

which may possibly 
lids session is that by which 
the Board 

i proposes' to ■ provide re- 

^ <Jf railway men 
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yi^i^ gp^ oh at present 
railfr^y cosspatues tp adofW' 
cou|ding arid uncoupling railway Gaxri|^ au^ |^way 
trucks. The Bill gives to the Bo^. Of 
years after the passing of the Act, iatlt^ty. ft> 
compel railway companies to u.se coi!pm^>which 
fasten automatically^ and which can be un&stened 
by some mechanical device less deadly than *the. 
present primitive method of coupling and uncoujdiag 
by hand. The same authority may compel railway 
companies in two years to use steam-brakes. Pro- 
■vision is to be niatle on all trains for enabling 
passengers to communicate with the guard, even 
although the train stops at every station. Mr. 
Ritchie’s Bill certainly does not err in the direction 
of undue severity or excessive haste, and it is to 
be hoi>ed that it will pass into law without loss of 
time. 

\^'e have not yet had the Bills which 
The Half-Time the Government promised for the 
Question. improvement of secondarj' and tech¬ 
nical eduf:ation—measures which are 
infinitely more important fcri' the future trade of "the 
country than the maximum development that may be 
expected from the oiiening up of the Lower Nile to 
British commerce. \\'e liave had, however, one 
educational Bill which, although introduced, not by 
the Government, but by a private member, was 
accepted by the House of Commons on the second 
reading by a majority of 317 to 50. Mr. Robson, 
who introduced the measure, may be congratulated 
upon his succes^. His Bill is an effort to bring 
our ^country into Tine with other nations in the 
matter of elementary' education, and incidentally 
' to remove the charge of breach of faith which may 
fairly be brought against our country by our Con¬ 
tinental competitors. Those who are so busy in 
throwing aspersions upon the failure of other countries 
to fulfil in spirit and in letter every obligation, into’ 
which they may have entered at any time would do 
well to read the speech of Sir John Gorst in the 
debate on the second reading of Mr. Robson’s 
Bill. Our Minister of Education stated that 
when he was at Berlm as British representative he 
had undertaken with the authority'and sanction of his 
Government to proini.se to rajse the age at which 
children might leave schoqj fnpm eleven till twelve as 
the British pro quo for the Undertaking of the 
other nations to assimilate theirfactorylaws in certain 
particulars to. those wh^h ^.preyail in our country. 
That undertaking was j^ven; ihe other countries 
- carried out their ^o^e bargain; but from that day 
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‘to tVs i^ilthing has been done to fulfil our share ifi the 
' contract •Children may leave school to ^rve as half- 
timers to-day as of old at dienge of eleven, with results 
whidi have been graphically set forth in an admirable 
series of letters from the special commissioner >ho 
was despatched by the Daily Neins to report upon 
the actual working of the existing system. The case 
in favour of raising the age was overwhelming, and 
the majority by which the Bill was read a second 
time is sufficient proof of the opinion of the House 
of Cmnmons, Ministers, however, ostentatiously 
stayed away, and Sir John Gorst spoke for himself 
alone. It is to hoped that, notwithstanding this 
chilly reception by the Government of Mr. Roljson's 
Bill, they will place no obstacles in the way of its 
being passed into law. 

In the course of his speech; w’hich, 
utterances, was frank, 
Rural Districts. Iwhl and intelligent, Sir John (iorst 
held out a hope that something would 
be done to make attendance at school at once more 
efficient and less irksome in the agricultural districts 
than it has hitherto bfen. He referred to the very 
sensible system in vogue in Switzerland whereby 
children are freed altogether from school attendance 
in the months w'hen their labour is most needed in 
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served Christendom, and the Kaaba at M<^ca the 
Moslem world, was much knocked about by .shells 
fired into the city during the battle. The tomb was 
a shining mm-k visible from afar, and our artillerist.- 
naturally used it in sighting their guns. Even if >t 
had been decided to demoli^ the Remains of the 
tomb after the city was taken, nothing would have 
been said; but it is a diflerent matter when we read 
that by the orders of the Sirdar the grave war: 
operfed and the corpse of the Mahdi removed in. 
order that it might be .subjected to the worst * 
indignities. The head was severed from the 
body. It is now in the iK)ssession of sonic 
British officer, who appears to be carrying i 
aliout much in the same way that savages carry 
about the scalps of their enemies. The rest of the 
■ Mahdi’s remains were taken on board a steamboat 
on the Nik;, and tlic gruesome horror was at an 
encL It was an act more worthy of a hyc*" x 
inau of a hero. I'he pretexts put forward to justif) 
such an act of ghoulish body-snatching cover those 
who use them with disgratc. It is said tliat tlic 
Mahdi’s followers believe that the burnings of his bod\' 
dooms the soul of their late leader to perdition, and., 
as an act of vengeance, therefore, it behoved us to 
send the Mahdi to hell. Upon such a plea it is 


agriculture, and are comixjlled to attend much more 
rigorously in the other months, when the)’ can be 
better spared. Whether this suggestion will really be 
carri^ out or not remains to be seen. 'I'he unfor¬ 
tunate fact is that there is very little zeal for education 
on the part of our governing classes, and quite as 
little among the classes who stadW most in need of 
education. We ai’e too prosperous at present Jo face 
the feet that we shall inevitably go to the wall unleffk 
we bestir obisclves. Adversitj .nay be a stern school¬ 
master, but it is the only teacher whose lessons are 
taken tp heart by mankind. 

Mr., Balfppr gave notice that he 
' intends at-lffi early date to propose 
^ toave. a grant of £30,000 to Lord 
Kitchener in rewatd for the services 


unnecessary to comment. Merely to state it is sufficient 
condemnation. Another excuse is that the grave was a 
rallying centre for Mahdist fanaticism. Tpat might be 
so ; but Mahdist fanaticism is capable of creating new 
centres with infinite facility, and of believing that a 
special miracle had been wrought in order to give 
them a new^holy place out of our reach at which they 
could kindle the flame of iiatriotic devotion. All' 
these arguments, however, from convenience or 
expediency, inqily that anything is lawfill if thereby 
we dun injure an enemy or strike terror into our 
foes. It would hardly require the alteration of a 
syllable in these arguments to justify a reversion to 
cannibalism, the torture of prisoners, or the massacre 
and outrage of women and children. All these thifl|g.s 
no doubt tend to strike terror and to make us feared 


which he ha.s rendered to the State by the conquest 
>f the Soudan. 'The usaoimity with which this vote 
would have been accord^' frill be. marred by the 
disgust and indi^iation wHielt^fftas been excited by 
the joffikasi admission of the fact that the desecra¬ 
tion ol' ^ Mahdi’s giflve' and the mutilation of 
his remaim .;frpre carried Put by the express 
ttrdeta of ,^the Sirdar. The Mafeji’s tomb, 
wiu^. 'Was a great objfect of veneratimi smd which 
serred the'l^etvlshes much ^ the Holy l^pulchre has 


by our foes, but the human conscience revolts against 
the atavism which resorts to practices long, since 
condemned by the instinct of mankind. We are or 
the down grade, indeed, towards primeval savagery if 
such ^ts are to be justified as legitimate measures of 
war. ilt may be a sacred duty to slay , our enemy 
when he is alive, but our whole beiM revolte against 
the doctrine that we are .fhefi^re justified in 
desecrating his grave and mUtiUiting his remains after 
he is dead. « 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. *3- 

f< cb. t. A Conference iMield in Dublin to consider 
^ the que^ation of an Irish Roman Catholic 
Univereity. . ^ 

to:d Tennyswi appomted Governor of boulh 
Australia. 


agaiDst him 

'4"h3 Austrian Keichstath is prorogued inde 5 > 
0 nitely. 

’Fhe Report of the Royal Cominisston on Local 
Taxation is j^ued. 

A Conference is held at the Guildhall lo con- 
4 der the London Telephone Service. 

V A favourable agreement on the subject of 
Federation is arrived at by the Austialian 
Premiers assembled at Melbourne. 

General (k»mez on behalf of th; 
insurgent Army in Cuba accepts the 
terms offered by the American 
Government. 

Tho Tsar gives a million roubles from 
his private purse for the icluf of tlic 
famine-stricken ]>easantry. 

^ The Inter-State and Foreign Connnrj Cv* 
Committees of the House of Kepre 
sciitatives at Washington report 
favoumbly on the Hepburn Nirat- 
agna Canal Hill. 

ihe American Navy r)t*p;»rlincut 
ordoisall warshtfH* nowin resi‘i\e to 
go out of cninmi'.sioii iiiimcd .ilely. 

Die Tsuiig-li-Vamen agr/es to op/u 
Nart-ning fu us an addiioiu! treaty f 
port. 

I he Filipino insurgents uttuck Manila; ‘ , 

they ate diiveii b.u'k by the 
\ni<*iica IS bayond the r former lines. 

A peasant’s^ revolt \ reaks out in 
Roumania in thedistriii between the 
Olt and the J bimibe. 

r**. The American Senate ratifies the Pcaca 
I’reaty with Spain b> 57 votes to .7 

l.ib^al Menibcis of the House of 
Commons incv* at the Lihenil (_ liib 
(Sir W. Luusoii in the chnii'. to 
consid.!r the question of I.cudrTsh p 
and of W)Uc. for the ci»n i »g Sossioii. 

Sii* H, LumpU'lt - H.miicrniun 
umininiously choscn Leadci of the 
Party in the Hotis.* of Commons. 

l.ord Klgin^ the Iriug Viceioy of 
India, arrives in London. 

T'he Committee of the French Chamber 
M which the Criiiii i.d Pn c.duro 
Bin wmi referred rejects the Hill of 
the Go/ernment In* 9 votes to a. 

.*8, Convocation of the Province of Canter¬ 
bury assembles at the Church 
House, Westminster. 

In the French Chamber of r>eputic.s M. 
KenauU-Morlibrc presents the ix'poit of the 
Committee on the Pi'oceduro Rill. 

Mr. Kuskin’s eightieth birthday. 

-j. A Mauifosto is published by members of the 
French Chamber ‘against the Government 

. lltll of Criminal Procedure. 

Murder of the two brothers Dravid at Poona, 
ao. In the French Chamber the Ckivernment Bill 
for traudNh«nce of revision ca^ to the whv)le 
Couit of Cassation is currisd by 33a'votes 
to 3X6. 

'President McKinley signs the Treaty of Peace 
witlf Spain. 

•Serious nghtiug near ^lanila: .the An^lricans 
carry (^loocan by stonn with heavy loss to 
•the FiUpxnos. 

The murderer of the brothers Diuvid arrested 
at Poona; he admits the crime. 

^n the, Italian PariiaUieut tlie Public Safety 
B'U is introduced by the Government, 
cx. The Duke of Connaught lays th« foundation- 
stone ci the embabkntent for the Nile 
reservoirs at Assuan. ' 

Debate In the Reichstag on the relations 
between Oermany ^e 'United Stitss of 
America. ^ 


* 4 * 
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Terrttile gale, accompanied b^ fmst and snow, 
leported from the whole North American 
continent. 

The Report of the War Commissi m issued at 
Washingt<ifi whtteu'ashes the Serrelury for 
War ana his subordinate^. 

The Procedure Bill is introduced in the Frencli 
Senate. 

Iloilo, in the Philippines, c.'iplured by the 
Amc -icans. 

i'he Budget C>)nimiited of the Keirhstag dU- 
ciisses tilt* Navy Bill. 

In obedience to orders received the Ca list 
members in the Spanish Chambei abitiiii 
from silting during the discussion of the 
Treaty of Peace. 

Mr. MrKnery’s resolution on the Annexation 
of the PhilippiiKs passes the Ameiic.'in Senate 
by 36 votes to 22. 



.... *• - 

THE LATE CuUNT VON CAPRIVI. 


(^uaansl.md l.t*gisUtivc Assembly dissolved : 

new Parliament to mwt on May and. ^ 

A loibour Conference in connection \vith the 
lntemati{>nal Ousadc of Peace is hold at 
St. Martin’s Towm Hall. 

16. Sudden death in Paris of President Faun* 

The Prince of Wales presides at a Committee 

Meeting held at Grosvenor House to conri.K*r 
the N.’iuonal Monument to Mr. Gladstone 

17. Mr. Momn's Nicaragua Canal Bill passes the 

Senatc[s Committee on Commerce. 

The mts.sing liner Teuioni irrivesat New York. 
x8. M. Loubet elected President of the French 
Republic, receiving 483 votes. 

A terrible niilway accident ntsir Hriissels ; ji 
pesrsons killed and about tcm> injun^d. 

In Hungary the Hanffy Ministry resign'^. 

I’he Atlantic liner Pavonia, which was dis¬ 
abled on February 3rd, arrives at Ponta 
Delguda. Azores. 

A warrant is issued for the .arrest of Mr, But, 
Chairman of tbo Millwall Dock Company. 

19. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught roMew 
the 9.000 troops under the Sirdar at Omdur- 
man. and afierw.irds hold a 
90. The Crete Assembly meets to vote on the new 
Constituium. Prince CDorgo opens the pro¬ 
ofings. 


Four overdue liners, Cam^ma^ Si. 
Hoorloftdt and- Tourain^, antVe at New 
York. I • 

rrci»ident Loubet’s inaughral address is read 
both in the Senate and in the Chamber. 
Memb^s of the ParL Municipality wait on 
Prerident Loubet. 

The Budget C'ommittee of the Retclistag 
opposes ihe increase of cavalry and infantry 
proposeo in the tiavemnmnt Army Bill. 

The American flag is hoisted by the natives of 
the island of Negros. 

Stormv sittings in both Houses of the Spanish 
Parliainent. 

A inemorial si-i\ic<‘for the late President of the 
Fienrh K^-pubHc held in Xxmdon. attended 
by the Pri.u'e of Wales. , 

Opening of Kiiskin Hall, Oxford. 

’rhe Filipinos attempt to burn Manila. 

I'uneial of President Faure. - 
7 1. Missing liner PntgaHa arrives at the 
Azorct. 

The French Chamber decides by a 
large majority on the prosecution of 
MM J>crouledcand hfarcel-Habert. 
25 'I hc pMlir.oin:in Jones i-, acquiited at 
fohanncsbuig of the murder of Mr. 
r.dg.'M 

.. ^7. llie discusri »n on the RevLion Bill 
begun lu the French Senate. 

A coiiiiuitt^ of inquiry is appointed 
by the Millwall Dock Company. 

'J’he neu Hungaiim Ministry formed; 
M. Srell Prime Minister and Sli*2istcr 
of th«iInterior. * 

2S. Illness of the Pope. 

Six hundred delegates of the Englirii 
l'butch I’niun meet in conference m 
Lonrlofi and attend senicc in St. 
Paul 

'Die French Senate continues the 
discussion on the Revision BUI. 

I Ml. tvonniin's aiiiendnient to the Army 

Hill uirricd in the American Senate 

By-Elections. 

itf, (.>njng to the icsi^nalion ofMi. £. F. 
V. Knox .N’.., a \a<Miicy occurred 
ill the reprcseotatioii for Londonderi v 
(.'ity An election took place uitli 
the follow ing result :— 

Count A J. Moore (N.). ®pj43 

Ml. Kmerson llcrdiiuin (ll.l ... 3,301 

N'.itionalist majority ... 43 

21. Owing to the death of Mr. J. (J. Hoi- 
1,urn if,.', a \acancy occurred in the 
icpresentittiim of the North-West 
Di.ision of f-anark. An election look 
likice with the following rciilt:— 

Dr. C. Douglas. I,.l. S’7^3 

Mr. li. Whitelaw ,C.) 5 , 3^4 

Liberal majority ssi 

18)5:—Mr. J. O. Holbum iR.', 5.3^; Mr. G. 
Whitelaw sC.\ 5.147 ; R.idical nrajority, <^. 
■ja. A lai'aiicy occurred ill the Rotherham Division 
of Voikshirc owing to the leiiremint of 
Mr. Arthur Acland. An election took 
nl.ice with the following result;— 

Mr. W. H. Holland if..'. 6 ,6ji 

Mr. Vernon Wragge \V.) ... 4,714 

Liberal n^ortty ... (.my 
3,. Owing to the retirement of Mgjor-Gsn'ral 
McCalmont. a vacancy occurred in North 
Antrim. Mr. W. Moore {V.) was returned 
unopposed. 


SPEECHES. 

Feb. 3, Sir Henry Fowler, in London, exprwses 
regret at the re.signation of Sir W. Harc.-iiirt 
and Mr. John Mortey as active leaders of the 
Liberal Party. 

. Ml. Bryce, at liverjiool, on the needs of 
SecoB(i||ry Education. 
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v^tcinttcirci lUri^ A&Q S^Ki^iVdi W]|^(OQj 

Ke gu^ ad RM }>reMr*cd by th* 

^ l/M Cnizbo, 4t CalcttttR, oa tbe education 
tdren to the hitler chMMc* aa4,tt> tli* ryaU; 
both section* capiAte of Imprimmuit. 

BishA W^iw. iU Ctieuttt, m aims of 

Mr, Ardittr Balfoui;, at Battttrica, on Tedbinictl 
^ E d uO at tav ^ e 

Lord JaatesVf tlartfocd. at lUddersfir'ld, on 
thehopelcM^tai df aniicing ' ‘ 

i*«* to the LniiHat bid. 


tck the Union* 


DiariY for February. 

» 

ss.''*|$tiEdwatd,Cre]r, at OafenLoa ihc hKCMie 
etf nadonat eapsndihire* Thaadon of autd 
value* a letptimate loittfgd' of rtsvenue. 

fienator Gray aad Mr. MfUtetaw Bold, at Near 
Yoik, on the ibiMssStuhty of Axoetica 
leavn^ the PUI^dMa b thw (ate. 

Mr. Jofatuon. at WMnmtcMa. ,entid*ei Fiesi* 
dent McKinley'* 'Wtadi he consider* 

is a conce*sian to Capitaltst*. 

38. hii John Oot*t, in London, on the nwning of 
teachers. 

Hen von Butov, in the Reichstag, on Foreign 
Affair*. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 

7 Patliam«i* opened by Coinmissinn 


Ad 


*7 


Si' 


dies* to the fhione moved by the l>ake 
of Bedford, seconded by Land Cawdoi 
speeches by Lord Kimbeilty and the Mar 
(pus of Salisbury. 

. q Debate on the crisis in the Church speeches 
by the Bishop of Winchester, 1 rad Kinnaird, 
the Bishop of London, Lord Haiiowby, 
Lord Halifax, Lend Kimberley and the 
AichlnshopofCantcrbuiy. ^ 
i>. Second reading. Companies Blit 
1} and >4 b ot mat bitnnes. 

15 The treatment of British sulyects abioad. 
speech by land Salisbury 
De.ith of President Fame speeches of sjiii 
potbybylaird balisbur) and laird Kimbcile) 
Dhuisston on oidnance factories spee(.h by 
Lord Lansdowne 

Moneylending Bill mboducad Vy Loid James 
of Hereford. 

Soimeii’s discharges, taird Musketry’s resolu 
non withdraw n 

Her Majesty’s Reply to the Addiess brought 
up and lead bv the land ChamberUmi. 

34. The Sultan of Muscat, statement by Lord 
Onslow Second reading Mei chant Snipping 
Act Amendment Bill negatived 
37. The Post Office and the Board of Woiks, 
speeches by Lord Stanley of Alderley, the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Salubury. 

House of Commons. 

Feb 7. Captain Bagot moves the Address »o the 
*lhrone Speechen by Sir H. Campbell 
Cannerman and Mi l^lfour. 

6 Debate on the Cluna Quebtiun. M>eeche8 by 
Mr Brodnek and Sii Edward Grey. Mr 
ho Smith speaks on the Crisis^in thej^uich 
0 De^tc continued on the Crisb in the Church , 
speeches by Loid Cranborhe. Mr Bii rally 
and Mr. B^oui Mr. bmithb amendment 
V. negatived on division by aat to 8}. 

hi* Journey to Palcstins and the growth (if to. About 60 pnvate ^mbeis Buis introduced 
the German Imperial Oak.” Debate on ratable value rf land injowis, 

mtiuduc^byMr E. J C Morton: <^eches 
by Ml. Auuith, Mr, Balfour, Mr, Moulton 
and Mr. Ooscheil Mr Morton's amend 
ment negatived by 157 votes to 133. 

Debates on Welsh anairs, the House of 
Loids, Mt. l.aboucheie’4 amendment, 
speeches by Mr Lawson Walton, Sli H 
Campbdi-Bannerman and Mr. BaUbui, 


LORD TENNYSON. 


IJSattana 


Mr. Geiald Balfour, at Leeds, on the satiidac- 
lion of the nation writh Lord Sahsbury’s 
Fofeign PoBcy. * 

Mrs Banett (American Mmister to Siam), at 
Hong, Kaw, on the difficulties bdbre 
America in the PhiUppinai. 

Sii K. Grey, at Hexham, tai Poieign Afiaiis, 
and the LiSeral Party's views thereon 

The Emilferor of Germany, at Btandenburg, on 


8. The Aichbishop of Canterbury, at Westminstet, 
explaiot the pokey which he and the drch* 
biiliop of York propose to adopt in teg ud to 
the oitferences in the *ute of ntual ui tha 
Cbosob. 

II Lord CuTXon, ttf Calcutta, on Umvenity 
Education la India 

at Birmingham, on 


»3 


Tlia.^liop of Lichfield, 
HtuF^en. 


Kusaell of Killowen, on theevik of the 
Iktem of (eeret commissions m trade and 



difficulties 

(IndSan Admiimtmtien. 
lir R Oifien, on the gmsylih of the Empire, 
fr. Diokson (Premia df (}ueeailatld>,Bt Bris 
bane, on the imporOnice of Fedenrtian. 

Id, Ytesidont McKinley, at Boston, on Amadoan 
; in relation to the PhUippinet, 

I Ambauadoi. in London,oa ItMitn 


IS. 


amendment rejected by O'3 votes to 105 
14 Peers and Election*—A Questiim of Privilege 
Debates on/'Scotch Cro|t*i:» Question. 
the Calcutta Municipal Bill; Ministers and 
Public Companies, amendment moved by 
Mr. MacNeif, speeches by Mr Hmll, SirM 
Hidts-Beach, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

15. Debate continued on Ministeis and Pubbe 

Companms: speeches by Mr. Gibson 
Bowles. Sw J Biumier, Mr, Laboucheie 
and Ml. Balunir, amendmSnt iqected by 
347 votes to t43. 

16. Mr. Seton Karr’s ameadoient on the depand- 

ente of this country on (breign fi^-stui& 
. negatiied without a diviaon. Debate— 
‘ Home Rule, speeches by Mr. gedmmd, 
Sir H 'CampbriUBanneronn: 
mond's amendment 


Red- 





3ft 


ithtt^LuirU'* 

HMlac of 


Second reading Cotton HoawtcljU) machea 
^MfrHwon, Mr. Bi^, 

- iBlD.imtMKtW^laaainwh 



Morlyy, 

n fSnasaa Olm U 


DUenSdott on the 
We e c h e * by Mr. 
.JSr. Courtney, Sii 
'kBumenuan and 



by tig to St vote*. 



Pketagm^ l>y\ [EUioH and Fry, 

THE lATL BARON DE REUTER. 


*7 Ihe Northampton Church schools motion 
foi adjouiument moved by Mr. Laboucheie, 
negatived by 301 to 99. SupjiMmentaiy 
Estimates speeches by Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr Biodiiek and Sir Lowud Grey. 

38 Second reading London Impiovements Bill 
Shoit di-ittussions on Pier and Harboui 
Grants, Coanty Com ts Jurisdiction, and the 
difficulties of oblaining Biitish sailon for the 
Mercantile Marine. 


OBITUARY. 

Fiau Amahs Joachim, 60 

t , Kt. Hon C Talbot Kedinghw.P.C., D.L.,51. 
. General Count V on CaprivT, 87. 


Prince AMted of Saxe-^burg and Gotha, 34 
7 William Lsiid {Birkenhead), Sy.* 

Dr WillUms, Episcopal Bisbopdf Connecticut, 
87 

8. George Andrew SpottUwoode, n. 

10, Rev. WilHaiu Cowio, F.R.S. (New Zealand'. 

A^bald Lampman (Catuldian poet). 38. 
la. Mrs. MsrShman, 83 
IS Ftofessor Studs^rd. 

Lord Justice Chittv, 71. 

HencyJoaeiJM.D. r'CavendiSi 
xS. Fdlix nure (Ptasident Fremih H 
tj!f SbLS^ Kwsbaw (Clnrfjst(if“ 

♦ SI ■* 

iffl. Sir R, Lambert Playfiur, 71. 

VaruAev. Father lLC.t73. 

xg. tawL-Geneta) Sh* C. ft. Nairae, «;> 
ai. Su Geotge Bowen, 

PniSmym 

M. Jnle* C 



r,iLcs.i Sow 
'of Aaatoaiy in 


Agency, 




,nip{lf|M»ilo«,7i. 

itM, 93. 
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OONFESENCE AND CHITRCH BICKERINGS. 


THE oir'iS^^ilAMEMT OF THE NATIONS. 

(T is atinaanti ^ thal l^pet Staal, the Russian Ambas- 
sa^pr in London^ has Wn selected by the Emperor 
to presnie over, the Peace^Conference, which will be 
held at thQ^;.lfagij|e at the earliest possible date. No 
better cbmcb could have been made. M. de Staal has at 
least once, and possibly twice, refused the highest post 
ini' the .Russian Emoassy. The story goes that 
* as Alexander III. lay dying, his son, the present 
Emperw, a^ed him in what statesman he should 
pu^;.ihost Intrust as the director of the foreign 
policy af Russia. llBlie dying Tsar is said to 
have rwiitfd, “ First, M. de Staal; secondly. Prince 
L^ano#; thirdly, M. de Nclidoff,” and it was probably in 
accordance with this ^c^th-bed admonition that, before 
making Prince Lobanoff Foreign Minister, he offered the 
post to M. de StaaL The Russian Ambassador at the 
Court of St,'James’s is, however, well advanced iii years, 
and too well aware of the cjchausting labour entailed by 
the immense activities of the Russian Foreign Office to 
accept the post which theif passed.to Prince Lobanoff. The 
reasons iiffiich led him to decline to be P'oreign Minister do 
not, however, prevent him beii^ President of the Great 
Parliament of the Nations which will meet this spring 
at the Hague. Urbane, genial, with vast experience 
and with charming manner, the Conference could hardly 
have a better President. Apart from personal considera¬ 
tions, the fact that England and Russia are the two poles 
of the European world, it is well that the President of the 
Conference should be the most trusted of Russian diplo¬ 
matists and the most respected of all members of the 
diplomatic corps in London. According to the. ordinary 
rule governing such cases, the Conference should have 
been presided oyer by the Foreign Minister of Holland. 
The Dutch Government, however, while consenting to 
issue invitations to the Conference and placing the Hague 
at its dispos^made it a condition that the task of presiding 
over the Conference should not be entrusted to a Dutch¬ 
man. Under those circumstances the presidency of a 
Russian became inevitable, and, if a Russian, then no one 
could be found better qualified for the task than M. de 
Staal. M. de Nelidoff would probably have been the next 
choice. He is a younger man than M. de Staal, and there¬ 
fore more energetic, and there is no one who has more at 
- heart the success of the great enterprise to which his 
Imperial master has commuted Russia. Under the 
circumstances, however, considering that the Hague is 
close to our shores and that the best hope for the success 
of' the Coniiarence lies in the closeness of the accord 
'■ between Russia and England, M. de Nelidoff himself 
would- prefbably be the first to admit that matters - 
could not ihsftterV,*^ tjian they have 

been. d^j Stajd "luts been for many years a 
Persena^ gratfSfif^-r.iunQx English statesmen of both 
p^es^' iraaere ist no Ihore charming and interest¬ 
ing peram)i|^ the ambassadors accredited 

to the Briti^jGiniit. It is no small tribute to his tact 
And $ki]i whole of the trying times through 

never once had any rupture 
he hsid to explain that 
n^isdnd^tdod the sig- 
; .he had ui^ed^it made no 



difference between the closeness of the peiWnal friend¬ 
ship which prevailed between the Priihe^injster^||f 
England and the Russian Ambassador. He is a frequero 
a^d honoured guest at Hatfield, and although there is 
more difference between their ages, there is no different 
between the cordiality an^ respect with whiph M. de 
Staal is regarded by Lord Rosebery, 

THE president’s ASSISTANT. 

M. Staal will have as his adjoint or assistant^ Professor 
Martens of the St. Petersburg University. For some 
years past Professor Martens has been universally recog¬ 
nised as a kind of unofficial Chief Justice of Christendom. 
Whenever any question of international arbitration has 
been discussed between the nations, and suggestions 
have been thrpwn out as to the proper person to 
preside over the arbitral tribunal, the name of Professor 
Martens nearly always came to the top. He is a learned 
man, a great historical student, and the author of several 
important books bearing on the evolution of international 
law. He has already acted on two occasions as arbitra¬ 
tor in disputes in which England was concerned, and he 
is now president of the tribunal which will meet in May 
in Paris to decide the vexed question of the Venezuelai^ 
frontier. It is a question as to how he will be able to 
combine the two functions of President of the Inter¬ 
national Tribunal at Paris and Russian representative 
at the Peace Conference at the Hague; but it 
would be better to expose the person of Professor 
Martens to some inconvenience in the shape of rapidly 
whisking him backwards and forwards between the Hague 
and Paris than to deprive the Conference at the Hi^e of 
th8 advantage of his presence and his counsels. 

No statement has been made as yet as to v^^will repre¬ 
sent Great Britain at the Conference. The general opinion 
up and down the countr}- is that it would.be a great mistake 
and the sacrifice of a great opportunity if any mere diplo¬ 
matist were to be appointed. The status of a Conference 
depends chiefly upon those who take part in its delibera¬ 
tions. The Berlin Congress which gave rise to the Treaty 
of San Stefano is the supreme case in point. It was 
attended by the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers 
of allAhe great Powers, and, of course, if it were possible 
for Lord Salisbuiy to absent himself from the Foi-eign 
Office during the deliberations of the Peace Conference, 
his presence at the Hague would more than anything 
else tend to illustrate the importance which 
Britain attaches to the proposals of the« Tsar. 
No doubt where there’s a will there’s a way, and if bo^ 
Foreign Minister and Prime Minister could be absent 
from England in July, 1878, when all Europe was shaking 
with the war that had just ended and was agitated with 
rumours of w-ars to*coiiie, it would not be impossible for 
Lord Salisbury to act as British repesentative at the 
Hague in a time of profound peace, when he could leave . 
the administration of affairs in the .hands of his nephew, 
who commands the hearty support of a law* majority in 
both Houses. If it be true that where thei^ awill there’s 
a way, it is not less true that where there is no will the 
way IS blocked, and 1 have not fokh 'enough to expect 
that Lord Sa^bury wiU himself ,att«^d the Conference. 
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Falling the Pritnei|Mmister, we still hope to 

have as th^ chief r^fesentative of Britain a statesman 
of Cabinet rank. PersosalUy,. 1 should prefo- to see 
Mr. Chamberlain nominatetl for that post. It is true 
that his knowledge of French leaves much to be desired, . 
and his reputation is not exactly that of a friend of peace 
on the Continent; bot there are other qualities much 
uSore valuable than the mere knowledge of the grammatical 
forms of a foreign lan^age,or the niceties of French accem. 
The appointment of Mr. Chamberlain would signify In 
intention to put the thing through which could not fail 
tcimpre^ the, mind of Edropc. For pushful Joe is 
quite as capable of pushing the^warcs of peace as of doing 
good business in warlike stores. Despite his temporary 
aberration last year, he has always been a strong and 
consistent advocate of a good understanding with Russia, 
and it can never be sufficiently repeated that a good 
understanding with Russia is the sine gu& non Of 
any arrangement which would give security for a 
settled and durable peace. It would be a great oppor¬ 
tunity for Mr. Chamberlain. Of course, be would never 
accept the post unless he had a reasonable expectation of 
being able to achiev'e a success, and if he achieved a 
Auccess it would be the one thing that he needs in order 
to secure a general recognition of the legitimacy of his 
bighw aspirations. 

OTHER MINISTERS SUGGESTED. 

Failing Mr. Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire is 
the man whose presenqp at- the Conference would be 
accepted as an indication of a resolute determination on 
our part to achieve something practical. Even while he 
was Lord Hartington, he succeeded in establishing a solid 
reputation for common sense and good Judgment in 
Russia, and, as he is not overburdtmed with much ad¬ 
ministrative responsibility, he could probably be as easily 
-spared for an excursion to the Hague as any of the 
Ministers. The only other Cabinet Minister whose name 
has teen mentioned in this respect is Lord Lans- 
downe, who possesses two qualific.ations: he is 
Minister for War, and he has an excellent com¬ 
mand of the French language. If Lord Hartington 
and Lord Lansdawne were together at the Hague, it 
would be a strong combination. I am assuming that the 
choice of Ministers will fad upon one of their own number, 
and that , is a matter of coiirse if decisions have to be 
taken of serious import. 

A POSSIBLE CHOICE AMONG DIPLO.MATISTS. 

Failing Cabinet Ministers, it is probable that 
Lord Salisbury will fall back upon diplomatists.* If 
It w^ not for„his advancing years, which have slightly 
4ifl|rted the sense of hearing, the Marquis of Duiferin 
aim A.va would be an ideal representative of British 
clvplomacy.' No living man has served Her-Majesty in so 
rnttny h%h positions. As Viceroy of India, Governor- 
llcneral Canada, and Ambassador in turn at St. 
Petersburg, Constantim^e, Rome and Paris, be has an 
Tinequalled experience othandling questions which involve 
the .issue of ^ace or war. FaiUng I/>rd Dufferin, who 
could only be passed over for reasons which we have 
stRte^ |he next most eminent diplomatist in retreat 
'is Si? Malet. He is still in the prime of life, and, , 

;altbouglt- siwnewbat lacki^ in the energy which drives 
some men.ii^^ipsdess activity, he is nevertheless a man v 

great expibw&ce and good sense. His appointment 
‘would be regar^edt us indicating a desire HA the part of' 
CdkeriJiniKlBt'?'*© proceed cauti0Udgf?.,^ther thah, 
ton^lfUrds the goal which they hx^n view. 


The very meeting of the Conference has been 
jeopardised in the la^t tnonth by the sudden andamex- 
pected objection taken by the Italian Government to the 
presence of the Papal delegates at the Hague* The 
exact position of the question 4$ involved in some 
obscurity, but the following appear to be the sSlient 
outlines of the controversy wM^ has been very widely 
discussed during the last mon^ Originally, the Rescript 
was only handed to Powers which had diplomats 
representatives at St. Petersburg, tut one excep¬ 
tion was made to this rule. The riegotiations which 
had been going on for some time between Russia and 
the Vatican for the appointment of a Papal Nuncio at 
St. Petersburg were not yet completed. Russia is 
diplomatically represented at the Vatican, but the Vatican 
is not diplomatically represented at St. Petersburg. Under 
those circumstances, it was deiced by the Enipcror 
that the Rescript should be despatched to the Pope; 
and it was accordingly delivered by M. Tcharikoff, the 
diplomaticreprescntativc of the Russian Government at the 
Papal Court. The Pope replied at once, assuring the 
Emperor in the most cordial terms of his determination 
to do everything that he possibly could in order to promote 
the success of the great undertaking to which Russia had 
invited th<- Powers. The Italian Government, altho^.gh 
well aware that the Pope had received a copy of the 
Rescript, and had made such response, took no exception 
to a summons which seemed indeed in one way to confirm 
the justice of their contention that the Italian occupation 
of Rcmc had in no way impaired the sovereignty of the 
Pope. 

THE QUESTION OF THE TEMPORAL POWER. 

At that time the only thought of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment was to safeguatd themselves against the danger 
that the Papal delegates might raise the question of the 
restoration of the temporal power : in which case the 
Italian delegates were instiucled to put on their hats and 
walk out of the Conference. Both at the Quirinal and at 
the Vatican I found the most confident expectation that 
in one way or another the Papal delegates would succeed 
in raising the question of the temporal power. The 
Italians frankly admitted that they judged the Pope 
by themselves. They remembered well how att the 
Congress of I’aris, although the consideration of the 
Sardinian question had been absolutely forbidden. 
Count Caveur did succeed in raising the ques¬ 
tion in the Conference, and what Count Cavour did 
Leo XIII. would certainly be able to accomplish. 
The protest might be ruled out at once, but it would have 
been made, and in the pages of history the record would 
stand. 

VIEWS AT THE VATICAN. 

At the Vatican, or rather among those ecclesiastics 
who were cognisant of the aspirations of the Roman Curia, 
Without being checked by the weighty responsibilities 
which tie tiie tonguesof Secretaries of State,-the expectation 
was not less cn^haticallf expressed tbii the Peace 
Conference would give the Pope a chance. “ Rweinbef,” 
.said one of them to me, “ that the position of the '^Pope 
as to his temporal sovereignty is perfec.^ clenfi consistent 
and logical. He can point to the fact that men the Holy 
See was despoiled of the patrimony ,of St, .Peter, Rome 
;$(d<^imly arraigned the 8acri||||:tpus .act, and predicted 
as the consequence ofof international 
: hli»,the nations wouliytepbi^ied by evjswncreasing arma- 
i meats nhd by ever-deepening tevblttticftttdrydiscontenL To¬ 
day s^ widt a eertam grim satisfaetbn the liilfil- 
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ment of her prophecies. The causa causans of all the 
troubles of the modern world is, in the opinion of the 
Vatican, the destruction of the temporal power : that 
broke up the very foundations of peace, and established 
lawless licence in place of international law as the rule of 
life in Europe. You now see the consequences. What 
can we do but call upon you to retrace your steps, to 
restore order and peace in Europe under the icgis of the 
temporal sovergignty of his Holiness the Pope ? ” 

PROTEST pp THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Of course, it is impossible for such intense convictions, 
so passionately expressed, not to make themselves audible 
in the public press. The Osservatore Romano, the Papal 
organ, at last throwing discretion to the winds, ventured 
plainly to express somewhat of the sentiments which were 
undoubtedly felt in high places in the Vatican. This gave 
the signal for alarm to the supporters of the Ita’kxn 
Kingdom. If the Pope was going to the Peace Con¬ 
ference solely in order to deliver a protest against rhe 
consummation of Italian unity, then it became a matter 
for Italy to consider whether or not she should 
not nip the Papal conspiracy in the bud by flatly refusing 
to attend the Conference if the Papal delegates were 
invited. After a certain period of dubitation, this course 
was finally adopted; After the receipt of the second 
Russian circular, which, equally with the first, was 
despatched to the Vatican, the Italian Government 
made up its mind to put its foot down, and the Russian 
Government was informed that if the Pope was invited to 
the Conference the Italian Government would be unable to 
send representatives. This, of course, w.as equivalent to 
burking the Conference altogether. No Peace Conferenee 
could meet from which one of the great Powers osten¬ 
tatiously stayed away, especially when the abstaining 
Power,was in closest alliance with two other of the gre.it 
Powers of Europe. 

For the moment a period of hesitation ensued, 
in which th# responsibility for issuing the invitations 
appears to have been bandied backwards and forwards 
between th- Hague and St. Petersburg. The Dutch 
Government, true to its policy of minimising its func¬ 
tions in this matter, repudiated all intentiem to decide 
who should be invited and who should not. According to 
the latest intelligence, the Russians were indulging in .a 
hope that they would Ixe able to discover a formula which 
would enable them to gratify the desire of the Pope to be 
represented at the Conference, and the determination of 
the Italian Government that he should not be afforded an 
opportunity of making a protest for his lost territorial 
sovereignty. 

PRECEDENTS AS TO PAPAL REPRESENTATION. 

There are several precedents relating to this right of 
the Pope to be represented at International Conferences, 
but two will suffice, as they are in opposition to each 
other. The first was the Brussels Conference upon the 
Slave Trade. "This Conference was really held at the 
initiative of Cardinal Lavigerie, who, acting in accord 
with the Pope, had made a veritable propaganda among the 
nations in favour *of international action for the suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade. N evertheless, when the Conference 
met. Cardinal Lavigerie was not invited, neither was the 
Pope represented, and much was the heart-burning and 
not a litue the chagrin felt %i the Roman Church. So far, 
however, from damapng the Pope, his exclusion tended 
to confirm the justice of his contention that some small 
modicum of temporal power is indispensable in order to 
secure for him tag entrie into those assemblies in which 
he IS undoubtedly, firom his influence and authority, well 


qualified to render service to numanity and civilisation. 
These considerations probably weighed with fee German 
Emperor, who, although an ally of the Italian Kingdom, 
nevertheless did not hesitate to summon the representative 
of the Pope to the Labour Congress that was held in 
Berlin. The Bishop of Brussels, who was fiominated 
as the Pafial representative, attended thft sittings of 
the Congress, and by universal consent did his work very 
well. 

TF THE POPE. WHY NOT THE WESLEYAN PRESIDENT'! 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the Russian Govern¬ 
ment should desire to have the Pope represented at the 
Conference of Peace. The Pope is a great spiritual 
sovereign, even although his territorial sovereignty has 
gone by the board. I’lie head of no other religious body 
can for a moment compare with his claims to exercise 
moral and spiritual influence through the nations. The 
question is asked sometimes. If the Pope were summoned, 
why should not the President of the Wesleyan Conference 
also be invited ? The answer to that question is simple. 
On the day in which the President of the Wesleyan Con¬ 
ference is recognised by every Government in Europe as 
the power who holds in his hands the ability to restrain 
revolutionar)’ forces w ithin the nations and to exercise a 
great and sometimes deciding influence in disputes which 
involve the question of peace or war between the nations, 
then the President of the Wesleyan Conference may well 
be inv ited to an International Peace Conference, but not 
till then. The Archbishoj) of t^antcrbuiy and the Presi¬ 
dent of the Methodist Conference arc the only two 
Protestant notables who could even claim to be repre¬ 
sented under any pretext, and the moment their claim is 
contrasted with 'that of the Pope, it is seen that there is 
no international analogv . 'I'he Pope is a great political 
power in nearly every country in the world ; and as such, 
it vv'ould be useful to rope him in to the chariot of peace. 

LOKH HUGH CECIL’S FREE CHURCH PEERS. 

One of the minor sensations of the month was the 
sudden disroverv' by Lord Hugh Cecil, youngest son of 
the Prime .Minister, that the time had come for ad¬ 
mitting the heads of the Nonconformist denominations 
to scats in the House of Lords. The discovery was 
proclaimed to the House of Commons in the course of 
a debate on an amendment to an objection taken to 
the presence of Bishops in the House of Lords. Lord 
Hugh Cecil, who is certainly displaying a good 
deal of the intrepidity and originality of his 
father, defended the presence of the long-sleeved 
clerics in the Upper House, but admitted with the 
utmost frankness that they had no right to be there, 
excepting on principles which logically necessitated Ae 
admission of the President of the Wesleyan Conference 
and the chiefs of the other Free Churches. Of course the 
suggestion was ridiculed and denounced, even by thc»e 
whom it proposed to jiromotc to a seat in the Upper 
House ; but, after all. Lord Hugh Cecil has a good deal to 
say for himself. The fact is that the old idea as to 
sovereignty being inherent solely in those who can move 
armies and navies by their will is more or less an^aic 
and obsolete. We live under lhe_ empire of pinion, and 
all those who can influence opinion must b# taken into 
account, nor can any sectarian prejudices be allowed to 
stand in the way of our utilising such material as is 
available for the purpose of achieving the desired end. 

•THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF IGNORINQ THE POPE. 

We may object, of course, very much to the fact that 
the Pope should exist. We may deplore extremely the 
existence of the Papacy, and we may consider thutj if we 
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bad been consul^ in the mana^g^ent of the affairs of 
men, we should have made. them much too wise, ti^; 
rational to follow the fading knd guidance of what Cariyw' 
called the three-headed^^mera of the Vatican.” But' 
as we were not consulted in the making of the world, 
and have*merely tei>.,do the best we can in endeavouring 
to govern it^decent^ without too much throat-cutting, 
we have to take things as the)' are, and to recognise 
that as a matter „of fact, however monstrous and 
anoRUldnnsit ma)r be, there is one sovereign in £urop 4 , 
a spirituad sovereign, whose voice is more potent for 
pea^ dr war than that of almost any other territorial 
sovereign. That being the case, as his position is 
exceptional and unique; and there is no other that can be 
compared to it, the Russians surely did not act unwisely 
in endeavouring to Secure the presence and support of 
the Pope’s representative at the forthcoming Conference. 
The Tsar, I see, has just telegraphed to the Pope con¬ 
gratulating him upon his recovery from the painful 
operation through which he has just passed. In that 
tdegrasa the Tsar expressed the hope that many more 
years of life may giwait the Pontiff wlio, with his authority 
and caoral infriience, is one of the most powerful yorkers 
for the triumph of peace among the peoples. 

100,000,000 HUMAN BEINGS BEHIND HIM. 

)tc One thing that our ultra-Protestants fail to realise is 
that, whatever may be the faults of the Pope, he is far 
^d away better to deal with, more rational and more 
padihe, than most of the* Roman Catholics whom he has 
to keep in some kind of order. Of this we have been 
somewnat painfully reminded in tlie course of the Crusade 
of Peace. From the Pope and from Cardinal Kampolla 
we have received the heartiest support and encourage¬ 
ment; but from the Calholic.s, ^ say, of France, we 
have received no support at all. *Nay, when Cardinal 
. RampoHa’s lettcj was brought before the atten¬ 
tion of the in France, they openly repudiated 

his authority. It was not a matter of faith, 

and merefore they were free to form their own 
opinions and express them ; but the contrast between the 
mood of the average P'rench Catholic and that which 
pirevails in the exalted quarters of the Vatican is yer>' 
-signiheant. The fact ir thal the Pope, by his position 
having;^ ^^^al with many Rations and to look at the 
world alra whole^^ arrives of necessity at a certain detach¬ 
ment or elevation of mind which is impossible to the 
ordinary Catholic piest.. We do “not need in the least 
to accep thckreligious belief of either Pope or priest— 
nay, we do not even need to abate one jot or tittle 
of Qifr: potest against the errors of Rome, in order 
tAiadmit that as there arc 100,000,000 Catholics in the 
that,we can only influence through the Pop, we 
had better do what we can through him rather than leave 
them to go their own way without any attempt at bringing 
them up to our standard of what is reasonable and right. 
The Prac's' ideas may not-be up to the standard of Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, out he is cpnsidcrably nearer to the 
ideas of our good Methodists’than is ^hi. average priest 
in. France, Spain or Italy: thoNfore, even if wc 

.. xegard %e^ugh Price Hughes standard‘.as thie supreme 
i., $tw3»^ra jjPnght and wrong in thb.;«(:Qdd, we are mpe 
tnthe mass of mankind, up to^.,it ^ work^ig 
the Pope than by slamming ^e. a»d 

aocep his co-operatiopllica which, he 

ipi- 3 to|i|i|^;Sn;ace^ with '■ \ 

.SlTADfliPOlNT OE THE 'ClVltt. i. 

’is, what men have to do when 'they have to 

|a^'‘g|^^..pc^lems such as this of pace or war, is to 


. discard altogether what may be regarded as the sectarian 
or theolojgical point of view. The true stax^pint is that 
■of the civil engineer. Wtum a. man hasg^ .tp make a 
bridge Over an undrainedL morass, or. a.iagmg torrent, be ' 
does the Pst be can with such material as. he can lay 
his hands upn. He might prefer marble m '^e best 
steel; but if so be that neither tnarhle nor steel He within 
his reach, then he will build his bridge di wooden trestles 
or sling it across the ravine on wire rope^ By using the 
worst materials he does not affront the superior qualities 
of marble and steel. He simply caiffiot get the b^t 
material, and therefore he does the best he can with 
the second-best. So it is in relation to the affairs of 
men. We may prefer very nnich that all th^ Pope’s 
Catholics were evangelical Protestants, and if they were, 
and they owed no allegiance and recognised no authority 
to the old man at the Vatican, then there would P no 
need for taking the Pope into account; but Us k matter qf 
fact the world is builded otherwise, and a pnsiderable 
section of the human race with characteristic obstin.icy 
believes in the Pope and looks to him for guidance. The 
engineer would never hesitate for a mpment to utilise 
this f.iith for the purpose of attaining his end. 

THE EXAMPLE OF ORTHODOX RUSSIA. 

•In this surely Russia sets us a Vel^' fair example. The 
Russians arc certainly more anti-Papal than any body 
of men in Europe. I think, with the exception of an 
Orangeman of Belfast or (he editor ofthe Methodist Times, 
you could seldom meet with a more fanatical anti-Papal 
jterson than a thoroughgoing Greek Orthodox Slavophile. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor, finding that he has to deal 
•with a question in which the Pope can help him, doc.s 
not hesitate to appeal to the Pope for his help j and the 
■ Pope, setting thereby a great example to many political 
and social saints, made no stipulations or reser\:ations, 
but frankly and loyally offered the Tsar his co-operation 
in the work in hand. "Whal will come of it of course it is 
impossible at present to say. The chances sfeem to be \ ert' 
heavy against the appearance of the Pope’s representa¬ 
tive at the Conference. If this result could be arrived at, 
it would occasion considerable chagrin at the Vatican, 
where hopes have been raised only to be disanpointed, 
and would not tend to increase the popularity of the Peace 
Rescript among the ministers.and diplomatists of Russia. 
For Russia has her own Catholic population to Consider 
in Poland just as we haVe our Catholics to consider in 
Ireland, and it will hqt conduce to the pacification and 
content and smooth working of the affairs of Russia in- 
7 ‘oland if an ugly raw should be established between St. 
Petersburg and the Vatican. 

THE AOrtATION ASA.INST ANGLICAN ROMANI.SERS. 

This dispute concerning the right of the Pope to^be 
invited to a Conference on International Peace links on 
the Crusade of Peace, in a left-handed kind crfww, with 
the agitation agaipst Romanismg practicf^m the English 
'' Church. In one resjiwct those Roma^asin^fWCticeS, how- 
evejr much they may be deplored on omer> founds, in-* 
.;^reti^’may do some good. I do ndt^^mo^fac'a moment 
,>",^(that these sporadic attempts of IsolatM ijldtgy to introduce 
kAe, practices of the Roman. Chufch,,mtd’th!?' S*hghsh Estab- 
„' Hsbment have any deep lasting. ^feht Oif Uie rfelrgious 
.' life. bfHhc country ; bufFthe exjtt<ib0o’M-Hhese saccr- 
: idoH^tsinthe English Chqrch'hiaf tendWinake English 
V Chlasdimen a little-n^qte cw‘a^?chariubte they- 
- la# .spksiking of dte-atothiat'. Cwch.. It also may tend 
to make the NoncOnfemnists^'i^^ somewhat morje 

closely in sympathy to tlw '*Roffiasf priesthood, because 
■AheY at least are the ge]^ue!‘artides. They stand on 
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their own feet, a free church in a free state, asking 
nothing from the Government, and depending solely for 
their influence upon their own spiritual authorit)r. The 
Nonconformist is like the Roman priest for the feith that 
is in him, !wt he certainly love* him ten times more than, 
he loves the renegade Anglican who has the effrontery to 
pretend ihat the Church as by law established is free to 
^ore the Reformation by which it was broken off 
from Rome. • 

COMRADES QDARRELI.ING IN PRESENCE OF THE FOE, 

Nevertheless, „in view of the seething mass of sen¬ 
sualism, lawlessness and self-indulgence, it is surprising 
to see good men so violently excited about questions 
which after all are only matters of detail. With the 
worldf^the flesh and the devil rampant on eyer>’ side, 
wiA ten men interested in football, in horseracing, or in 
gambling on the Stock Exchange for one who takes any 
interest m, the weightier m.atters of the law, it is indeed 
deplorable that so much excellent zeal should be wasted 
over* a frantic controversy as to confession boxes •’nd 
•wax candles. Those who imagine that the priest is 
coming back again to rule this country seem singularly 
to misapprehend the dominant tendencies of our time, 
which are not in the direction of the imposition of 
any spiritual yoke wh.itcvcr, but rather in the repudia¬ 
tion of spiritual authority, no matter how eleialed, 
and the refusal to recognise any ideal other than 
that of material self-indulgence. These are the 
great dangers against nhich our Romanising priests 
with their confessional boxes and wax tapers are 
attempting to wage war, \vilh aliout as much success as ditl 
the unfortunate Filipino^ ^vht> brought out their bow •, and 
arrows ag.iinst the in.vlnne guns of the American arnn. 

THE IRISH Lt lHHI.n: UNIVERSITY. 

No one can deny the existence of prejudice or the mis¬ 
chief which it docs to the interests of the higher life of the 
country. Here wc have, for instance, the question of an 
Irish C'athqjic Univcrsii v hopelessly hung up because of 
the refusal of the dominani Protestant majority in England 
to allow the Catholic majority in lieland the unitersity 
education which it desires. Of course, the argument of 
the extreme secular educationists is absolutely logical. 
They object entirely to ibe State having anything to do 
with religious education in any shape or form, and so in 
objec^ng to the establishment of a Catholic University 
in Ireland, they are acting entirely in accord with 
principles which, if they had the power, they would 
apply in England and Scotland. But while these secular 
educationists are logical, the mass of those who arc 
banded together in refusing to admit their Irish felhnv- 
count^men to the benefits of University education are 
anything but secular educationists. They arc either 
dcnominationalists or undcnominationalists ; biit whether 
denomtnationalists 1>r undcnominationalists they equally 
unite to make common cause against secular education 
whenever the issue comes up in practical shape at School 
Board elections. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley agree in 
believing that something should be done to which the 
noH'Jtossumiis of the ultra-Protestant bars the way. 
Nothing will be done, nor can we expect any change for 
the better, until the ideas of the civil engineer supersede 
those of the theological sectarian as governing the attitude 
of man in relation to his fellow-man in dealing with 
affairs of State. 

ENTER THEOLOOIANS 5 EXIT PEACEMAKERS. 

Inter arma sUent leges was the old phrase, which 
to-day may be ni(;^ifled,.;.foi: if the polemics of the 
theologians take the f:dd, the peacemaking efforts of 


the poHticialhs banished into limbo. One immediate 
result of the emergence of the burning question of t.he 
Pope’s temporal power from -the cupboard’to which it 
had been consigned, has bean a sudden development of 
the dread felt in many quarters as to the resurrection of 
other questions even more dangerous .to the peace of 
Europe. If the Pope’s temporal power should once more 
be brought into discussion by injudiciouJ friends and 
eager enemies, who knows but that the still more, burn¬ 
ing question of Alsace-Lorraine might equally''crop 
up for discussion t The result of discussing the 
Pope’s temporal power has been to make the Italian 
Government insist on the absence of the Papal 
delegate as a condition for their acceptance of an 
invitation to the Conference. If the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine were to be brought forward, as it certainly would 
be in case of any widespread popular demonstration in 
favour of peace in France, there is at least a possibility 
thiit other conditions would be insisted on either by 
France on the one side, or by Germany on tbe other, 
which would be fatal even to the meeting of the 
Conference. Probably this has given rise to the desire 
to expedite the assembling of the International 
Parliament, in the ho])e that it may get to its 
deliberations without any further preliminaiy agitation 
which might bring to the front questions which 
but for such agitations might have remained in the 
bickground. Let sleeping dogs lie is the word ot 
the hour. 

PENCE PILGRIMAiiE POSTPONED. 

As a measure of prudence, therefore, and also because 
time failed adequately to organise the forces m.iking 
for peace in all the countries on the Continent, n 
wa.s clecnied necessary to abandon the International 
I’llgriiiiage of Peace which was first set forth to 
the world in the pages of this Review. It has 
been a great disappointment to all of us, but under 
the circiiinstances, and with this object-lesson as to 
the dangers which might follow an attempt to secure 
a demonstr.ition in favour of the Peace Conference in 
countries where the forces of peace are ill-organised 
and where they are not by any means in command of 
public opinion, there seemed no other alternative. To 
have persisted in can^’ing the Pilgrimage round Eurojic 
after the plain warning that it might wreck the very 
Conference which the Pilgrimage was projected in orrler 
to strengthen, would have been criminal and suicidal folly. 
.\11 that therefore remains to be done is for the National 
Convention on March 2 ist, which will be attended by 
representatives from all jfi.ues which in towns’ meetings 
assembled have procl.iimeil their gnititudc to the Tsar 
for his initiatin', and their desire that the English 
Government should strongly support his proposals, to 
formulate the as])ir.itions of our jieople and prepare them 
for presentation to tlie Prime Minister of Brit.iin and the 
Emperor of’ Kussi.i. Notliing more than that can be 
done under the circumst.inres, and even that may be 
more than we shall he able adequately to qany out. 
What has Ijecn done has been well done, buj that time 
and opportunityfiiiled us to carry out the greater idea, 
is a fact which we may deplore but which we cannot 
alter. Let us hojie th.it next year, .th^year of the 
p:\-hibition, wc may be able to carry out t^briginal idea 
of the Pilgrimage, not as the prolo^e to the Conference, 
but as the sequel, and that it may be possible to hold a 
Congress in favour of the fraternity of the people at Paris 
during the time of the Exhibition, whl(^ would more than 
realise all the hopes that we entertained when the 
Pilgrimage of Peace was first projected. 



^fierihand, Parit. 
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TWO'^PRESIDENTS OF FRAliCE: M. FAURE AND M. tODBET. 


1T is one of ihc curious paradoxes which are so common 
1 in the history of France, that an event which, con¬ 
templated in advance, would have filled every one 
with alarm, as S matter of fact has tended rather to tran- 
quillise the public mind. At the beginning of last month 
almost every element of contention calculated to contri¬ 
bute 'to national unrest existed in Paris. The violence 
of the attacks which were made upon the Tribunal 
intru-ted with the investigation of the Dreyfus case, 
the surrender of the Ministry to the clamour of the 
violent claque which has identified itself with 4 he honour 
of the Army, an all-pervading atmosphere of dissatisfac¬ 
tion, varying from mere unrest to absolute disgust and 
despair, filled foreign observers with profound alarm. 
Every day, brought a new story as to the way in which 
the Republic was to be ufjset. One day it was the 
Orlcanists who were about to inaugurate a revolution ; 
the next day it was the Bonapartists ; the third day 
it was General Mercier who was going to perpetrate a 
rou/ d'etat and inaugurate a dictatorship. Amid all 
these conflicting and disquieting reports there was one 
element of stability in Paris. This was the feet that the 
President of the Republic, M. Faure, appeared to be 
firmly seated in his chair. No one hinted that he had 
the least disposition to abandon the Elysdc in order to 
make room for any of the pretenders who were desirous 
of putting •France in their pocket.* Suddenly, without 
even “a day’s warning, this one element of security was 
struck to the earth. M. Faure, when in the full exercise 
of his functions, was smitten down with apoplexy about 
-six o’clock, and before midnight he was no more. 
When the news arrived in London it seemed as if 
it were the last straw-, and that there was nothing 
to look forward to in France but a precipitation of 
all the turmoil and anarchy which had been so freely 
prophesied within the last few weeks. But it is always 
*e unexpected which happens in France. M. Fdlix 
Faure di^ on Friday night, and before Saturday after- 
Jioon M. Loubet had been elected President in his stead, 
with the immediate result that throughout Europe there 
ensued a curious, not quite explicable, but, nevertheless, 
unmistakable feeling of reassurance. It was unexpected, 
even in France. The conspirators who trade in disaster 
confidently counted upon exactly opposite results; but 
although theyw^nt tl^ir bands of hirelings into the street 
to execrate the new Jbresident, and M. O^roulMe, going 
a step further, even*ttempted to begin a coup d'itat 
by leading the soldiery upon the Elysde, the net result 
of all that has happened in Paris within the last ten daj-s 
has been to calm public fears and to introduce a well- or 
ill-founded belief that after all the Republic is in less 
danger than was anticipated. Whatever may be the 


c.iuse of this change in public sentimciil, no &ne can 
doubt that it is profoundly grateful to all of us. The 
wish may be father to the thought, but certainly 4 t was 
not any expectation of this result that brought it about. 

In attempting to analyse the causes which have pro¬ 
duced this appeasement with which the news from France 
was awaited in the f'oreign Offices of Europe, the first 
place must probably be given to the effect of the spectacle 
presented by the rapid, immediate and decisive election 
which placed M. Loubet in the Presidency. Rapidity 
and decisiveness have been two qualities conspicuously 
absent from French affairs for some time past. The 
endless complications of the Dreyfus case, in which one 
tangle is no sooner over than another even more compli¬ 
cated takes its j'lace, have not been such as to lead any 
one to associate France with either rapidity or decision. 
These qualities, however, were signally displayed in the 
election for the Presidency. Whatever may be saitt 
to the discredit of the French Republic, no one can 
deny that the important duty of electing a Chief 
Magistrate was performed with celerity and despatch. 
According to the Constitution, the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies must meet together to elect 
a President, who must command a majority of all 
the votes passed. On the Friday when the news of 
President Faure’s death was made known throughout 
the world, there was a bewildering variety of opinion as 
to the person on whom the choice of Congress would 
fell. M. Moline was the first favourite, the betting being 
even on him, while M. Loubet came fourth or fifth down 
the list, with odds six to one against the success of his 
candidature. Nevertheless, when the Congress met at 
Versailles, all indecision and hesitation had disappeared, 
and, beyond a few scattered votes given in derision for 
Major Monteil, only two candidates were voted for, and 
at the first ballot M- Loubet received 273 votes against 
249 recorded for M. Mdline. Everything was ovesr and 
done in a very few hours, and, with the exception of a 
few noisy shouts on the part of a hireling mob, every¬ 
thing passed off decently and in order, and on Saturday 
evening France found her constitutional apparatus com¬ 
plete, with a President duly elected to take over the duties 
of the Chief Magistracy. This was an object^l^son in 
the practical efficiency of Republican institutions which 
could not fail to impress the observer. In Monarchical 
States, where the succession is not in doubt, the heir 
apparent succeeds to the throae the moment the breath 
Is out of the body of his predecessor; bijt there is 
always some degree of doubt as to whether or not, 
when the head of the State is elected, the transmis¬ 
sion of power car. be effected with ease and prompti¬ 
tude. The recent experience of France shows that this 
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danger, at least, has been successfully sumounted under 
the Republic. 

r . second‘cause for the slackening of the tension, 
the public,'mind concerninjg France has be^ the ^ 
cons{Mcuous failure of ^ partisans of disorder to' 
create any commotion jWt^h the nanae in the streets .of 
Paris. i.Wbeni the reV'bfutionary forces are reduced to 
. the hiring of a mob to clamour for spitting upon the 
Chie^lagistrate, the Republic can hardly be regarded 
as in^erious danger. The subsequent attempt made by 
M. OdroolMe and a fellow Deputy only less harebrained 
than ‘mmseif, to induce General Roget and his soldiers 
tom'alch upon the Elysde, only served to emphasise the 
unreadiness of the revolutionary forces, whatever they 
may be, to take the field. The soldiers, although they 
seem to have hospitably entertained M. Ddroulfede in 
their barracks, showed no inclination to listen to his 
appeals. The would-be suborner of treason, M. Ddroul&de, 
was promptly arrested, and will wait his trial, which will 
take place according to law, and it is difficult to sec how 
he can escape the punishment duly provided in advance 
by Article ?5 of the law of October, 1893, which pre¬ 
scribes that any attempt to turn soldiers from their duty 
shall be punishable by imprisonment for a term of from 
one to five years and by a fine of from 100 to 3,000 frs. 

It j$ possible, that even an additional penalty may be 
indicted upon Id. Ddroul&de and his friends, for Article 
87 of the Penal Code prescribes the punishment of 
deptMation to a fortified place for any one who attempts 
to destroy or Change the Government or to incite citizens 
to take'up arms against the authorities. Of course 
things may'change, for the rule that the unexpected 
always happen^ in France operates as often in favour of 


the reWlutionist as of the authorities ; but it would Seem 
as if the irrest (d M. Ddroplbde has .pneted the babble 
which has sbe^ so dihg^tly(d those 

* 1)8^0 hive been predictm|f w^eC^jOveMh^ijav; of the 


* For my part, however, I diga ijrclipid to bdieve that 
the chief reason for the undoubted change* in popular 
sentiment on the subject of the peril of. the Republic is 
due to the fact that the sudden death of M, Faure and 
the election of his successor have for *the moment, at 
least, afforded a welcome change from the constant 
preoccupation of the Dreyfus aff'air. One of the most 
brilliant, although the most scandalous of - humorous 
papers on the Continent, recently published A notable 
cartoon in which the Dreyfus affair figured as the Circe 
of mqtlern France. The naked and shameless female 
stands in.the yentre of the picture wearing nothing 
except the bordereau, and round her are all the public 
men in France converted into pigs, who are either 
wallowing in die mire or grunting over the troughs in 
which they find their swill. The satire of the artist was 
ha’-dlytoo severe, for it is difficult to exaggerate the extern, 
to which the endless recriminations and accusations of 
the French press have tended to swinify the popular 
estimate of French statesmen. The tragic event of last 
month and its sequel have tended for a moment to 
divert attention from the Dreyfusian Circe and her 
victims, and to remind Frenchmen and foreigners alike 
that, despite the horrible clajnonr and pestilent miasma 
♦of the Affaire, there a.e still good men in France' 
whose honour and integrity are unimpeachable, and who- 
may safely be relied upon to guard the welfare of the 
Republic. . • 


F^LIX FAD RE. 


T he sudden death of Fdlix Faure provoked tributes of 
-esteem from all the Govdhiments of Europe. It 
' seems' indeed as if it were,jjjometimes necessary for 
a man fn die far hiS contemporaries to know how highly 
he was respected. Of all the many>|ributes that were 
paid :<o president, there i% none that deserves 

quoti^i^ Iban the speech of laird Salisbury in 

the .^ni^ 'i:^ Speaking of the late President, 

tbe,.I®li%^tei 5 :^,said , 

’ jod^eot, that freedom from all bias and 

pa$Bioii^«na:iit'^j^me dmo from any encroaching ambition, 
which might' bave marred the authority and improalily of bis 
office—enabling'hiin in a d^ee to falm its conflicting 

'iaad t^ea very ditficalt duffes. VTJupe that we shall be able to 
see a continuance of .his-wise gmnnmrat in die fiiture. The 
time at which he has been taken'aWayiti^e that makes his loSs ; 
addl^inuiuy felt; fet there are diffieulm^ bc^ in die extentair.. 

...j .--i-||j^tions of the: 


srid^ £ur<^ and -in the 

France has^lo 'Solve.'- 
' “ erit maybe to vritom 

•Boeeeding M. Filix iy. 

feh same passionless a 
*“ to this coantry wmchelr"- 




hope ihat tKi 

-■the-! 

hl'ntey'addi.'^ 


rite mmory of the deceas^ Mdtesnuih 


'"."'.v'-r-'yiSii.'i'v-itv 


is a welcome* relief from the ridicule and denunciation 
with which he was assailed during the later months of 
his term of office. The occasion of his death throws into 
comparative background the accusations of his enemies. 
The career of President Faure, as told afresh in the 
memoirs which filled the papers on the morrow of his 
death, was in every respect creditable to himself. It 
is a welcome relief to contemplate such a career 
with all its imperfections, and td have some human 
interest r^tored to the nws from France. Nor is 
it only for the*'restorat^n of' the human inter#t 
in a French statesman that we have ..j^ause to 
be grateful. The st<wy' of M.„ Faure’i^i'l^e from 
the social stratum to the of the 

Republib fends in itself to contribute t<)'|^ TttabiKty of 
itiM^tions. As 4 t that one 

which enabled Napoi^^''^^:vifitories 
thd' -pwy French ■ soldier,'carried n 
bfttoh in his kaaiasa c^ife^ ja^'-g^t Security in- 
;'jp|t;'^pnpti]k|Qty of'the throws ppen the 

the'.Chiefto every citizen of 
Sti^. Hii father .wdpisli F^ian wot^man, and his 
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mother a seamstress who toiled hard with iber needle to 
add to the receipts of the family exchequer, from Vliich 
by dint of thrift they were able to give their boy a good 
education.' After a tim^ the kindness (kf a relative enabled 
his father to set,; up as cabinet-mali^ in the Fau¬ 
bourg St. They prospered, and after a while 

they sent their son- over to England in order to receive the 
rudiments df a gOod commercial education. He spent 
some tiihd In school at Merton,, near Wimbledon, 
where he acquired a mastery of the English language 
which stood hin* in godd stead in after years. After he 
finished his schooling in England, he was apprenticed as 
a currier in Amboise. There he wore the blouse of .an 
ordinary tannerj and, judging by the photograph which 
the President preserved as a memento of these early days, 
he seems to have worn wooden shoes. It was when he was 
still a blouse-wearing workman that he fell in love with 
lais future wife. The story of the love affair of the 
1 ‘rosidcnt of the Republic is not to be despised a*' one 
of the elements contributing to the stability of the State, 
h seems to have been a genuine affair o£ the heart, .and 
he pursued his suit amid difficulties which miglu well ha\ o 
d'lunted a less ardent lover, and he carried it to a success¬ 
ful issue despite the obstacles which he was braac enough 
to overcome. The world would probably have known 
nothing of this had it not been that the mercenary and 
merciless crew who have pursued by their calumnies 
every French statesman, deemed it necessary to rake up 
a sc.andal in the family history, thinking that thereby they 
could blackmail the President into compliance with their 
wishes. So far from doing this, the natural effect of thefr 
tactics was to cause the whole story to be given to the 
press, with the result that every one thought more of the 
President Jhan they did before. The story, as told b> the 
yournal des Dibats, is as follows :— 

Mme. Felix Faurewasborn at Amboise on February 2ist. 1842. 
She ■was the dauber of M. Belluot, an attorney at Aniboi.,f, 
and of Mile. Guinol, who were married on March 2ist, 1841. On 
July 15th of the same year M. Belluot abandoned his ycuni; wife 
and disappeared, ills affairs were in disorder, and he was con- 
soqumtly proceeded .against, convicted, and smtenccfl all the 
more severely since the proceedings were Uiken in his .abs nce. 
After that ho was never again seen in France, On January 25111, 
1842, Mine. Belluot obtained a decree of separation, and 011 
February 2nd she renounced all claims to her husband s 
property. M. Belluot died at Pampeluna in .Spain on Octok^r 
tlth,'$ftt^. OnNovemlier 15th, 1849, Mile. Belluofs relations 
renounced, on her behalf, her claim to her father’s inheritance. 
She lived at Amboise with her grandfather, M. Guinol, and her 
Mcle, M. Charles Guinut, each in turn Mayor of Amboi'ie 
dunng the years 1842-1893* Anyone whohaspassf^ even a few 
wours m the town must know in what respect the Guinot family 
was held. M. Charles Guinot was for a long time first Deputy 
Md then»8mtar; every one knew and every one esteemed him. 
Thus was Mile. Bi^Uuot brought up, in accordance with liie 
principles ' traditions of the most honourable middle-class 
pnivindal bie^nd he^p M. Felix Faure made her .acquaintance 
m ITOX. At this date she had been an orphan for ten yc.ars, her 
d^^January 9th, 185a. ^ 

M. Feilx Eauie 'Was employed at a tannery in . 4 mboise. He 
% twentysone • ytots old. He saw Mile. Belluot living in 

, ..me Guinot household'and held, as she was, in general esteem, 
and as £m 1 m love her. It was, however, pointei^cut to 
mm that at his"age, 'without posiffoni .^d without an assured 
intare, it was too early for him to think of marrying. But three 

^ . » ■ '* s 


years later be came back from Havre^.q’^l^^^l^'^tcnt circum¬ 
stances. He had set up an cstablishmlnt which was bcginniiqj 
to do more than promise well. His feelings had not changed ; 
time and the t> st of work with an object Imd only strengthened 
them. M. Felix Faure knew then the family troubles which 
had not only overshaflowcd, but had even preceded llic birth df 
Mile. Belluot. He did not consider that me could be held in 
any way responsible for th( m. He saw in her a well-brought- 
up young girl, living among honourable people who had set her 
a good example, llndoubtediy the rcvflatiom made and the 
explan.xlion given^to this young man, active and^xrnfidmt of bis 
powers, resolved fo fight bravely the battle of life for himself 
and for those lie loved, only .mldcd to his feelings that tenderness 
which the strong feel for all who are weak and have saffered 
nnju'-tly. M. Felix Faur.' .again askial for the hand of Mile. 
Belluot in marriage, and he ofct.iiniHl it. We do not believe, then, 
any m.in of honour can n proaeh him for it. 

. 4 flcr his ni.ini.igc, M. F.aurc .applied himself with- 
energy to the iirciserutioii of his business. He made 
money fast, and he w.is h.xrdly thirty before he became 
President of the Ch.iinlier of Commerce in the imfiortant 
seaport of ll.ivre. He was only twenty-nine when the 
Will- broke out with Germ.my. He had previously made 
the acquaintance of G.imbetta, who sent him over to 
England to buy anmumitioit fur the French troops. On 
Ms return he entered the ranks of the Garde Mobile, and 
distinguished himsi-lf for his bravery in the tield and for 
the great care w hich.he always took of the welfare of the 
men under his command. S\ hen the war was over, the 
supiiression of the Commune found him in Paris, and in 
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J’huttigra^h byl [JK. S.\Camp6ell, a. Creed Lane. 

PRESIDENT FAURE AT ItAVRE. 


t'he terrible scenes which followed the vengeance of the 
Versaillese he distinguished himself by his heroic bravery 
in organising and directing the services of a fire brigade 
in the burning city. He was a man of great physical 
bravery. On one occasion, during a regatta at Havre, 
a sdilpr from the Prince of Wales’ yacht fell into the 
water and was in danger being drowned, and M, Faure, 
who wat- then only known as a local merchant, sprang 
into the sea and rescued the English sailof. After the 
war he went back to. Havre and resumed his business, 
continuing the improvement of his fortune, but show¬ 
ing no disposition to enter political life until the year 1881, 
when was elected as a Deputy for Havre. The seat 
wb^ hiite then won he never lost until he surrendered it 
on his election to the Presidency of the Republic. He 
liad not been Deputy twelve months before Gambetta 
made him Under-Secretary' for the Colonies in the 
Ministry of i88t. He only held this portfolio for a few, 
weeks, and he did not returd to cSfii^tilk i88j, when he 
restaiaed'his old place at the Under-Secret^^hip under 
Jules Ferry. ■tThere he reamed for two y^s. From- 
18^ to ’ ||^8 he was ottt. of ofhqje, but;' M. • Tirard 
made'him Colonial Under-Secretaiy fol the .third, 
titoe in' In May, 1893, he entered the Cabinet 

for the first time ,as Minister of Marine. A few 


weeks later, the assassination of President Carnot led 
to tBe election of M. Casimir Perier, who, however, 
only held office for less than two years. On his sudden 
resignation M. Faure was unexpectedly elected President 
by 430 votes, against 361 .recorded for M. Brisson, who 
on the first ballot had received the. largest numb» of 
votes. This was on January x6th, 1895. From that date 
the story of M. Faure’s career has been the hist»r>' of the 
French Republic. On the whole he has been a popular 
President. He was a man of business who stuck to his 
work, rising early in the momihg andaworking all day 
with the same punctuality and industry which he displayed 
when he was making his fortune at Havre. In his home 
—until in later life he yielded to the temptations which 
destroy the happiness of the domestic hearth—^he appears 
to have been verj’ happy, and he, was fortunate in having an 
admirable private secretary in his second daughter, by 
whose advice, it is said, he was very often guided. He was 
wealthy, and is said to have spent much more than his 
salary in entertaining and in the display of pomp, which 
were by no means without their influence even in a drab 
republic. The l^rcsidcnt of the Republic is paid twenty- 
four thousand pounds a year, and M. Faure’s annua, 
expenses are said to have exceeded fifty thousand pounds. 
It was curious to note how this son of a cabinet-maker, who 
began life as a ciu-ricr’s apprentice at Havre, gradually 
approximated to the stiff and precise punctilio of the 
Court of Louis Quatorze. He was always vigilant in 
the defence of the dignity of the President of the 
Republic, and much amusement was occasioned, and 
,ncit a little disgust, by his introduction of the rule, 
so dear to Royalties, that no one should leave 
his presence until he gave him permission to depart. 
He treated our Queen when he met her as if he had 
been a brother Sovereign, shaking haniis cordially 
on introduction, and departing when he thought he had 
stayed long enough, without waiting fot dismissal. When 
he was in St. Petersburg, on the famous occasion on which 
he concluded'the Franco-Russian alliance, his manner 
was much more stately than that of the Emperor, but 
he had his eyes open, and ho promptly substituted the 
Russian method of waving a salute with the hand for the 
more elaborate courtesy of removing the hat. As Presi¬ 
dent, he was accused by his opponents of being too 
anxious to subordinate everything to his personal ambition 
to attain a lifelong tenure of office, and also to receive the 
authorisation to mobilise the French army without first 
asking leave of the Chambers. Mrs. Crawford, in the 
Daily News, makes a statement under this head which 
sheds a glimpse of vivid light on the dread which haunts 
the minds of rulers of modem States <1— 

M. Faure unwittingly played the game of the intriguers. He 
imagined that if agitation to revise the Constitntiem succeeded, 
he would be nam^ President for life, and gjven the power to 
mob^ise the army without first asking the leave of the 
.Chambers. It appears that Genere£ Dia^miroif and^ 
^^de .BeisdeSre impressed on him the necessi'.y of being able' 
to'do this., . Unless he had such power the Germans would, 
dmliuf^, have the advanti^ of twenty-four hours 
on Fraime. M. Faure recently tpW M. Leroux that the fear of 
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lAccomiMiii.'d by Ministen>. 

this adv.'ince weiffhed on his mind and spirits. He nev-r sil 
<lown to tabic without bcin.^ h.-iunted by the notion of a sudden 
nttack on tlie eastern frontier, and tlic loss of invalu ible tiin .■ 
•on the French side in wiiiting for the ('hamb.;rs to vjt; 
rnobilisatipn. It is curious that the dinner table sliould hive 
<• died up in a particular degree this notion. Perhaps it w.is 
due to some assaciation of ideas. M. Faure inly hav.; first 
Pi ard of the danger at a repast where the head of the Russian 
<ieiieral Staff, or General Dragomiroff, or G 'n.;ral de Uoisdeffre 
'VIS a guest, lie had daily aecnstoni’d hints‘If, he inlorm al 
M. Leroux, to the idea that to save France he must, without 
waiting for a parliam-mtary vote, commit _tht ill.-gality of 
ordering the mobilisation himself. 

The late President had the usual cares from avhich in 
modern times no niler is free. His life was twice attempted 
hy anarchisisassassins, but fortunately he escaped. On 
how many other occasions his life was aimed at no one 
Jknows, but it is probable that the two which came to the 
knowledge of the public form but a small proportion of 
Ihe plots which were detected by the vigilance of his 
police. Speaking of M. Faure as a man, M. de BlowiU 
says :— 

M. Faure’s habits were those of a robust man. fie ros,* ali 
the year round at five, took a bath, and at once- set to work, 
though he did not require his secretaries to begin the day so 
early. He answered all loiters on the day they arrived. .-Mtor 
a ride in the Bois ne lunchetl with his family at noon and had a 
good appetite, but he was no epicure. If the wialhor was fine 
he then walked with his' family in the Elysee grounds, and at 
two or three o'clock, if not prevented by business, drove out, 
i‘i"lll11)1 III mimHiiiiI After dinner his daughter played the piano, 
for he was fond of music, and at eleven he retired to rest. He 
' was a great smoker, an expert fencer, and an ardent sjxirtsman. 
In spite of all thgo habits, M. Fanre’s death was no surprise to 
his physicians. Ten months ago he was treated for arthritis in 
thentee, the result of ufall long ago, and Dr. Lannclonguc 
detected symptoms of an affection of the arteries. He then 
underwent eicctric treatment for two months, but, to prevent 
exaggerated reports, this was concealed from the public, to 
whom M. Faure, tyith his tall stature, fine figure, and ruddy 
face, appeared the picture of health. He had a slight liin]) on 
the left side,'Which accounted for his almost constant use of a 
walking stick. 

His death may have been hastened by overwork and 
cverworry, but tt ultimately came from overindulgence. 
Of the ti^ic circumstances of his sudden death I do not 
speak. His la|^ days were troubled by itis knowledge 


of the fact that General Mercier had owned up before the 
Criminal Chamber that the condemnation of Dreyfus 
was really obtained by submitting to his judges a secret 
document withheld from the knowledge of. the accused— 
a breach of legality for which Presiddht Faure shared the 
responsibility. It is, however, too much to say, as some 
have said, that the Dreyfus affair killed him. It was 
altogether another Aj^aire. For some time past he had 
been subject to fainting fits, and his attendafit was always 
equipped with ether and smelling-salts in order to 
bring him round. He was very fond of riding, and was 
not so careful of avoiding exposure as he might have 
been. On the Sunday before his death he went at seven 
o’clock, on a bitterly cold morning, to the studio of a 
painter who was busy with a picture depicting the Tsar’s 
visit to the Hotel de Villc. He then visited a hospital at 
Siivrcs, and returned on foot through the Bois de 
Brulognc. when it came on to rain. He was drenched 
before he reached home. Nevertheless, on Monday and 
'I'ucsday he rode out again, but on Wednesday com¬ 
plained much of being tired, and on Thursday morning, 
almost for the first time, he countermanded his horse, as 
he felt too lited to ride. He came downstairs to his 
study at seven o'clock, read the telegrams and the 
papers, attended a Cabinet Council at nine, lunched at 
noon, returned to his study at two, and between five and 
six, when in company with an intimate acquaintance, he 
suddenly fell ill. At ten o'clock he was dead. So 
passed away the sixth President of the Third Republic, a 
man who, although he had not attained to the highest 
rank, nevertheless set before France a spectacle of the 
energetic and industrious citizen who, starting on the 
lowest rung of the ladder, makes his way to the top and 
ni.iintains himself there with dignity and honour. His 
ambition may not have been the highest, and his name 
would probably have shone brighter in history if he haci 
shown any desire to secure the triumph of justice in the 
Affaire Dreyfus. But notwithstanding that defect, he will 
be gratefully remembered as the man who, excepting for 
tlie dark shadow th.-it overhangs the close of his career, 
acquitted himself not discrcditablv in the foremost 
position in France. 
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^HILE LOUBET. 


I.—THE MAN. \ 

I T is a coriot^ coincid^ce that the two men who 
divided t^ "staffrages of the French Congress at , 
the Presidential election began life as articled " 
clerks in the office of the same solicitor. M. Loubet 
and M. Mdline, t«dio began life together, did not even 
allow their fiyal ambitions to interfere with their life¬ 
long friendship* Both wished, it is said, to have 
resigned in favour of the other, but there can be 
little doubt that the election of M. Loubet was a much 
more satisfactory result than the election of M. Mdline 
would have been. M. Mdline is a fanatical protectionist, 
and bad behind him’'all the enemies of Dreyfus. M. 
Loubet, on the other hand, is one of those citizens 
whose emergence at such crises is one of the most 
reassuring incidents in the history of modern demociacy. 
He is not a brilliant man, and h.as never made any pre¬ 
tensions to being a genius, but he is admitted, even by 
his enemies, to be an honest man, and the story of his 
career as it is told in the papers reminds us of the 
narratives of the evolution of an American President. It 
is a story of how a simple citizen of common average 
ability rises step by step by his own integrity and industry 
until the Chief Magistracy of the nation is thrust upon him 
almost without his wish. At one time it was thouKht 
that M. Dupuy, the present Prime Minister, would be 
a formidable candidate for the Presidency. But 
in politics, as in gaming, the superstition of luck weighs 
much in men’s minds, and it was remembered .against 
him that his ascendency in the State had been 
marked a ^singular series of misfortunes. He 

was President of the Chamber of Deputies when Vaillant 
the anar' hist flung the bomb which created such havoc. 
He was Prime Minister when President Carnot 
was assassinated, again Prime Minis^pr when M. 
Casimir Perier resigned, and again when Fdlix Faure 
died. The prejudice against him on this and other 
grounds was so strong that he withdrew in favour of M. 
Loubet. I Much the most interesting things printed about 
M. Loubet are the stories about his family. The interviews 
which were published ivith his mother and his brother-in- 
law give an almost idyllic picture of the social milieu from 
which the new President has sprung. It is possibly that as 
much as anything else which has contributed to convince 
■ Englishmen that the French citizens are not likely to be 
such fools as to destroy a constitution which enables such 
a man of the people to attain the first place in the St.ate 
If the Orleanbtt or%Je Bonapartist conspiracy succeed, 
the‘first pbsiflpn. in France Becomes the monopoly 
of a single fttmdy, whereas there is no peasant 
in the ReptiMSc who may not hoije to sec his 
capable son elevated to the supreme rank. Mme. 
Loubet, the President’s mother, an old lady of^eighty- 
six, stUl manages the farm on which her son was 
bonu Mrs'. Crawford described her as dressed in one of 
those close«^ps, of thick white muslin.with gauffered 


border, a black handkerchief worn shawl-ivi«, with the 
front ends crossed, and a wide check apron with deep 
pleats that nearly covers the black skirt. In wet weather 
she tramps about in wooden shoes, and although she is 
no longer able to knead her bread, slic allows no one else 
to b.ike it. She is a regular country-wife of the old 
school, who gets up early in the morning to feed her 
chickens, anil who has never in all her life visited Paris. 
The farm, she thinks, could not get dn without her. 
When he was electocl, her son sent a telegram to tell her 
what had happened to him, sajing quite truly that it 
would be more worrj' th.m honour and more tinsel than 
truc'glor>'. Mine. Loubet was by no means enthusiastic 4 
concerning her son's rlevalion to the supreme post:—• 

The repres ni.itive of the visited the. aged mother of 

the Presidiiit at her farm. Mmo. l.i.uliet, he says, received the 
new.s wiJi regret. ‘‘ Oh, niy p.ior Lniile ! ” .she cried. “ As it 
was I saw but little of him. and now that he has gone still 
higher I shall no longer .sisj him at all. t)h, mon hicu, mon 
Dieul" He describ'-s the old lady as follows: “We'found 
ourselves f.rce to face with an oH p-'.asant woman. Ilor face 
was sunburnt, and of the texture of parchment i.wing to the 
mistral. But tlie features have a fintssc which is striking. It is, 
indeed, the face of the new President of the Kt-public. ‘You 
must be very happy, raadame.’ Mme. Loubet raises her eyes to 
the sky and utters a ‘h’m, h’m,’ which shows that her happiaess. 
is not so c. mplete as we fancy it. Then she asks us, pointing 
to a portrait of M. Auguste Loubet on the wall : ‘ Xo doubt 
you knew my deceased husband.’ On the chance we answer 
yes, and she adds: ‘ He was Hen brave homme. In my old age 
J have the haijpincss of thinking that my son resembles him.’ 
After a big sigh, she continues: ‘ Ob, 1 am well aware that I 
shall no longer see him. It is like that in life. We bring up 
our children, and when they are grown np they cease to occujiy 
themselves with us.’ She was evidently not well, and we left, 
not venturing to question her further.’’ , 

The same correspondent of the Mat in also called upon 
the President’s brother-in-law, M. FrtSdtSric Denis, who 
is now proprietor of the ironmonger's shop where, in 
1867, M. Loubet, then a rising young barrister, wooed 
and won Mademoiselle Marie Denis, who now as 
Madame Loubet is first lady ^in France. M, Deni.s’' 
account of hft brother-in-law is very' pleasant reading 

“ M. Emile Loubet,” said the brother-in-law, “has always 
been what Is called a bueheur. U p at six o’clock in the morning, 
he never goes to bed before ii p.m. Nothing extraordinary 
has ever hap]>ened to him. but you can»say tha.t he is a good fellow 
and an honest one. His lather was a simple peasant who 
worked by the sweat of his brow. The farm where my brother- 
in-law was born is four kilometres away, at Marsonne. His 
father is dead, but Madame Loubet still lives there. She is 
eighty-six years old, the brave Jemmt, and I assure you she 
is still a good walker and has a clear eye. wants to do 

everything hersjlf, but, naturally, a woman hat age cannot, 
like a woman of twenty, keep.her eye on everything. My 
brother-in-law has passed through all the grades. He has been 
Municipal Councillor, Airondis^ment Couiteillor, Conseiller 
General, Deputy, Senator, Minis%;% X^tne ■ Minister, President 
of the Senate, and now President m the Republic. The cnly 
thing that troubles us is that he can no longer come to 
Montelimart as in the past, and 'Hut wifli the Protocol it wiP 
be much more difficult to get at him. 

“lam delighted at what has happened, but you have no idea 
what a bore it is to have a member of your family something in 
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J'hotfpxifk fy} [•ff.i/y, Parit. 

M. m£line. 


* , {Oindiiate for President at Versailles.) 

Ihe Government. A lot of people corns to ses you to get them 
places. Only this morning I had four letters from psople 
■wanting to be recommended to my brother-in-law. . . . But 
ironmonger I am, and ironmonger 1 -mean to remain. T have 
to work to live, for we are not as rich as people think. My 
broB*St-in-law, moreover, must keep to the rules of order and 
economy which have brought him to his high position or he ■will 
soon be ruined. The family is not poor, but it is not rich either, 
and I doubt if M. Loubet can spjnd much money in excess of 
his official income 4s President and in addition to the sum 
allotted him for entertainment. He has a son and a daughter. 
The former is his private secretary; the latter, named 
Marguerite, is twenty-seven years of age and is married to M. 
SoubejNtahde Saint Prixe, at present a magistrate at Mmseilks.” 

These details may be of small importance to the politi¬ 
cian, but they invest the new President with a strong human 
interest, and help to bring home to every Frenchman the 
fact that their new ruler is emphatically one of themselves, 
M. Loubet appears, like his predecessor, to be not without, 
honour in his own coonti^. When the news arrived of.' 
his dection, the town of ^onttilimart blossomed odt into 
trkolonr !la§p, and every| 5 ne was delighted at the honour • '! 
■whidiw:had befallen th«r beloved ■ townsman. He 
had servrf s^. Mayor and for years had been the 
, ^h)rf|K^tlcal man in the town. He “ theed ” and “ thoud ” 
one “ theed" and “thoud ” him. His 


I 

grandfather could neither read nor write, but from 
his childhood upwards young fimile Loubet had been 
Known to be a youth of character and of energy. He 
was a boy at school when the coup d'etat took place, and 
he vented his indignation at the crime of Napoleon with 
■ such vehement cries of ‘iVive la R^publique ! ’’ that he 
was severely lectured and punished by the usual depriva¬ 
tions which follow insubordination in a French seminary. 
Shortly afterwards he showed considerable presence of 
mind in extricating some travellers from a diligence 
which had been overturned on the road. He was 
very, very fond of music, and the village folks still tell 
how the young Simile used to go through the village 
on holidays in the uniform of the band—-a blue 
blouse and gilded helmet ; and it is even added 
that he not only played in the band, but distinguished 
himself so much as to compose by way of amusement 
oratorios and mardhes for the edification* of his fellow- 
students. When he grew up he was sent to Paris,- where 
he studied in the Latyi Quarter. He took his degree of 
Doctor of Law, returned to his own country, and started 
in business as an advocate. He still speaks with a 
Southern accent, that of Montdlimart. Judging from all 
the reports which have appeared about him in the papers, 
he is an estimable citizen, a devoted husband, and an 
affectionate father. He lives simply, and has very little 
taste for the state ceremonies and the pomp of office 
which fascinated his predecessor. M. de Blowilz says :— 

M. l.oubjt is a wcll-r^d man, and familiar both with anriont 
and modern literature. H; .s fond of music and an admirer of 
painting. His eldest daughter is married to a m-agistrate, and 
one son is studying law, while the other is still at school. Like 
his predecessor, he is a great smoker, but not an equestrian. 
All agree on the affability of his manners, his kindiy dispasition, 
and his indifference to pamp or ceremony. 

Another correspondent says :— 

M. Loubet is not a book fancier, but he is fond of choice* 
editions of his favourite authors. They are La Fontain-, 
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Kegni r, Molicre, St. Evremond, and certain tragedies of 
Racine, Raul Louis Courier, and Thiers. The new President is 
a thon ugh provincial: He knows nothing foreign, countries or 
literature, but, though not at all Clerical, finds in himself an 
affinity with the Latin world. The Dr&me was colonised by 
Roman legionaries, and is on the road that Hannibal took on 
his way .to Italy. M. Leubet has the solid, steady air of the 
Roniair citizen who did not drape himself in the Circcian style. 
The nose, cne wculd s.ay, was originally a strong aquiline, but 
jircssed back until it retained at the bridge only the original 
curve, lie must have a strong vein of fjoetry and tendcrn.ss, 
but to judge fromThis appearance th; practical side of his dispo¬ 
sition is the demi-* 
nant one. His ac¬ 
cent is strongly 
Southern, and he 
thinks it incurable, 
which no doubt it 
is. Ill Paris he 
eschews garlic, but 
one of his pleasures 
in returning to 
Vloutdlimart is to 
eat dishes highly 
seasoned with that 
condiment, williont 
fearing to offi. nd 
anyone’s nostrils. 

(.)n the whole, 
it is a pleasant 
picture which we 
havethu.s afforded 
us of the French¬ 
man who has so 
suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly been 
made the Se\ enth 
President of the 
Third Republic. 

II. -THE NEW 
PRESIDENT’S 
. POLICY. 

President 
Loubet was first 
elected to the 
Chamber of De¬ 
puties when he 
was forty, and be¬ 
came a Senator 
when he was forty- 
seven. He be¬ 
longed from the 
first to the group 
of the Republican 
Left. As Deputy 
he did not make much mark, but was a useful, hardwork¬ 
ing member of Parliament, chiefly devoted to financial 
questions and those public works which are so closely con¬ 
nected with thCj^ffairs of the budget. His position was 
so far secured that he was elected to preside over the 
Republican Left, In 1S85, after he became Senator, 
he had hot long to wait.before he was taken intg the 
Cabinet. :, In the Ministry of M. Tirard he became 
Ministn' of !Publie'!!Works, and in that capacity he carried 
out-a great scheihe for conveying the sewage of Paris to 
the forest of St. Germaine. On the tSth Februatj, 1892, 
he became Prime Minister, holding the two portrolios of 
President of th« Council and Minister of tUb Interior. It 


was when Prime Minister that he sent Admiral Gervais 
with a fleet to Cronstadt, and paved the way for the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. His wife wasT Madame 
Carnot’s best friend, and it was Carnot who 
made him Prime Minister. During his term of 
office was celebrated the centenar)’ of the proclamation 
of the Republic, but it is more remembered because 
of the crime of the anarchist Ravachol, and of the great 
strike at Carmaux. During that strike he acted as 
arbitrator, and directed the return to employment of all 
workmen except those who had been sentenced for 

violence. The 
miners, however, 
refused to go back 
to work until all 
their comtades 
were released, and 
M. Loubet offered 
to pardon them 
for the sake of 
peace, and was 
rewarded by the 
explosion of a 
bomb left at the 
door of the Paris 
Office of the 
(Carnot) Com¬ 
pany, which, when 
tt was carried to 
the police head¬ 
quarters, ex- 
I plodcd and killed 
five policemen. 
He then brought 
in and passed the 
anti-anarchist 
law, but ten days 
later his Cabinet 
was upset on ac- 
count of the 
Panama scandals, 
in which, how - 
ever, he was not 
personally impli- 
c .a t e d. T h f 
worst that was 
said against* him 
is that he was 
responsiblcfor the 
delay which gast; 
Raron Reinach 
time to commit 
suicide. It was 
this which led M. 
D<Sroul6de and 
his friends to de¬ 
nounce the new President as a Panamist, an accusation 
which is easily brought against any public man who held 
office at the tune of that great exposure; but even his 
worst assailants do not pretend that he has had a per¬ 
sonal share in that great swindle. ^ Of his attitude on the 
Dro) fus affair nothing can be sffid, except that he has never 
identified himself either with par^ or with the other. 
This in itself is sufficient to expose him to attack on the 
part of the enemies of Dreyfus, vmo consider neutrality in 
such an issue as the worst of crimes. For the last three 
years M. Loubet has presided over the Senate, a post which 
necessitated his acting as presiding officer when the vote 
was taken which elected him to the Presidency. It is 
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AN £A&LT PORTRAIT OF TIIK NJ!\V PRESIDENT. 


liRes 4 ^ed on tho fcmte ‘to mainudn mod order ud the free 
pasi^lp^ of the procesnon. Ctdl npsn ail the force va the strict 
Rccoii^^hkmt of their .-dudes, and infdrm me, in view of 
lomniihmutt, of any who ■how''w<ial(ne8s at complaisance 
f/towards the'delinquents.. The .district. and hi%ide commis* 

. saries will warn the maititter thei^> c&mmand that any 
infraction of the^bove orders, or any Hl^wfll hi tiieirltaecttdbn, 

, will be punished thd same day by dismissa^, .The Btl^t of 
Police counts on the energy of his subordinafm Jar ensuring the 
, maintenance of order and respect for law and die t^overnment of 
the Republic against any attempt from whtde^ sonrce. 

It would seem as if he had tal^ to fauc^the im|)}oring 
appeal of M. de Blowitz to give the signal to the nation 
for the waking up of human dignity, Te^ptimate courage, 
and imperious resistance to those who assail with tern- ’ 
pests of calumny and insult those who do not obey at 
once their bidding. His . task will not be easy if the 
campaign for the re-establishment of the moral authority 
of t^e Tribunals is to be carried out in earnest This, 
for instance, is the kind of invective with which the new 
President is assailed by a section of the French press. 
M. Cassagnac, writing in VAutoriti, said :— 

Tt is not possible to dream of a more damaging chief of the 
State than M. Loubet. After the strutting turkey we have the 
c<ack]ing goose, and the whole poultry-yard udll probably follow. 
The Capitol is well guarded.' The result will scarcely sale j 
patriotic and honest tolk. The triumph of Ix)ubet is shared hy 
the divine Arton. The famous hundred and four are now 
avenged, nnd Devil’s Island has its apotheosis. Wherever M. 
Loubet goes he will be bespattered with th.'* mud of the Panama 
(^anal. The Presidential election is a provocation hurled at 
French patriotism. 

It only reniuins to add the inaugural address of 
President Loubet, which was read on February 2 ist by 
Ministers in the Chamber of Deputies and in the 
Senate :— 

Gentlemen of the Senate, -Gentlemen of the Chamber of 


possible, as some allege, that he was elected as much for hi.s 
negative qualities as for his positive virtues. Chere are , 
those who expect that they will find him King Log. They 
may find him-King Stork. Certainly since his electfon 
he naS showupmo lack of determination to maintain the 
authority of the Government and to assert a reso- 
lutkm tq j^teetthe Republic against all its enemies.' On 
after his election h received the support of the 
m^^ate Radicals. The President, before accepting it, 

If on are awar^, of Course, M. ‘ Bourgeois, that one of the 
first enaotmmts any Ministry of mine—and one which I 
should greet with pfmure—^will bi a stringent law to stem the 
current of insult, infamy, and defamation which niiirr befouls 
France.; fiijar, perhaps,, that hgislation of this kind will 
scarq^ tuly| with Radical ideas, 

" '1 i'his Ws fc^qwed up by the foUowipg stringent order 
t the pdice, which certain^ does not seem to indicate 
Iny.weakness on the part.of the new- Chief Magistrate :— 

I Seise all seditious emblems, arrest their bearers, as also 
Aha persons accompanying thm. ' A# 4 st whoever in the strapte. 
/utters insults, threats, or grovocatiiMtis Aim id itt die head of tlie 
I Sjtatci the .Chambirs, the {jovernmeat and pitblk? bodies. Dis- 
' P^.JtWcroi^in the street, jmd ensure'bntire.fo^om ot ioc^a- 
: .t«!n;-;,jiMrestl0ij authors otfiy aggremiws aad'sridlenceasateSt.^i' 
Bring ‘he delhiq«,to(t»|) 

Etgpqpffly the fiiner«V,.J^ Ftt 

aiTm!:jinidev^,'$a8, th^"procesaion passes, ui. 

‘'"iohs gainst the President'^'l^t _ 

.. le-bearers, and;.<memb(trs.^;'&,.vhaitilm$|.'dr';, 
ix^es, depnudo®^ or. any' psintai fotmiiig qsit 
imbU;}.'or whoever attempts to btfuak, ■ftroo^ the 


Deputies.-- Summoned to the p.-.silion of First Magistrate of the 
country, I have need, for the accomplishment of the great duties 
devolving mxm me, of the co-op.-ration of the Senate and of th-; 
Chamber of Deputies. I ask this of ycu, and I am sure tliat it 



iWitt,'. I,, . 


fSADAME LdCBST. 
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will never be fonnd wanting. 

You, gentlemen, may rth on 
my firm desire all ■ 

my eiforts 

Constitutiont'' jftnV^imsrt; 
of this, yoH have tfey tfiwbang- 
ing devotion, to, tire Republic. 

The regular 'ttifemission of 
powers, accomfi^edia a few 
hours after fhe most sudden 
death of the boJoved and re¬ 
gretted President, Fdlfat Faure, 
has afforded in the eyes of the 
world » fresh proof of tlie 
fidelity of France to the 
Republic at a time when 
some misguided men are seek¬ 
ing to shake the coisfidence of 
the couniiy in its institutions. 

On February i8th the 
National Assembly plainly 
signified its desire to bring 
about a paHfication of men’s 
minds, and to make the union 
of all Republicans lasting. 

Passionately attached fo the 
principles of the French Rc- 
vnhuion and Uic regim ■ of 
Liberty, I shall make it my 
first and constant thought to 
assist Parliament in the 
necessary work of tolerance 
and concord. 

In the course of (he tran.sitory 
difficulties through which ■w; 
fias'e passed, France,,, by the 
sangfroiff, the dignity, and 
the patriotism of I’arliament, 
has grown in the esteem of 
the world. Why not hop.' 

^that the sat^ understanding 
may be establfthcd with reganf 
to our.^omc affairs? Does 
not this undvrstauding exist in 
the country! Has it the 
slightest dcy^ibt as to* the ncxe.s- 
sity of paying equal respect to 
the es^ratial institutions of 
society~to the Chamber which 

freely deliberates on the laws, (After the election 

to the ma^tracy which applies 
them, to the Gov^nment which 

ensures their exeeution, and to th ■ national army which safeguards 
the_ independence and the iniepity of the country—that army 
which the country loves and which it is right in loving, because 
the whole nation fulfils in it the sam* duty of self-denial an ! 
d^ipline, and knows that it will find ifi it the faithful gnardi.in 
honour and its laws ? 



w*t witerJautMcr^ 


T n K REPUBLIC SAVED! 
of^I. 




France, sure of herself, will 
be able to set calmly about 
the task erf splvui[ the prob¬ 
lems which inteir^ the moral 
■ and material Wel|-®ea^ <rf her 
citizens, and to contmue her 
peaceful and fruitful .t^k in 
the field of thought, of science 
and art, as well in that of 
economic labour in jdl its 
forms- agriculture, commerce, 
industiT. * 

Let us be more just fowards 
' cur.selvr s, and Itt us not allow 
it to be forgotten that our 
France has always prdfessed 
the same love of progress, 
justice, and humanity. Her 
glorious past constitutes a 
patrimony which we ought to 
Ijnscrveand increase. The 
Republic luas given to France 
free iiisti lulions. It has secured 
to her the inestimable benefit 
of an uninterrupted peace, it 
has b.und up her wounds, 
reconstituted her army and 
her navy, founded a great 
colonial empire, organised 
education in all degrees, con- 
rhided precious alliances and 
(tiendships, given a marvellous 
impulse to works of mutual aid 
and of thrift, the object of 
which is •to do away with or 
to lessen undeserved suflTcrtngs. 

Let us develop this work 
uliidt is the pride of our 
country. I shall deem myself 
h-ippy if hy u toil which noth¬ 
ing will deter I am able, with 
the help of the union which 
all my eflforls will lend to 
in.'iintain, to contribute within 
lh.‘ limits of the rights which 
1 h lid under the (.'onstilu- 
tiou, and which I shall not 
allow to weaken in my hands, 
to the realisation of out 
common hoires, and to the 
strengthening of the Republic. 

I had the privilege of being received by the President 
at a private audience during my recent visit to Paris. 
He impressed me very favourabh' by his geniality and 
candour, and every day that h.is passed since his election 
seems to show that his friends in ntaking him Chief 
Magistrate deserved well of the Republic. 


[Feb. *6. 









LtEADiHP At^TICliES IH THE t^VlEOTS. 


“OLD AGE PENSIONS FOR EVERYBODY^" 

A Cry for the Next General Election. 

The Forti^g^tly contains a cheery paper by the author 
of “ Life in our Villages,” on “ Old Age Pensions Made 
Easy ” He appears as an uncompromising advocate of 
the principles of which Mr. Charles Booth is the most 
eminent champion, 

IRRESPECTIVE OF RECIPIENT’S SAVINGS— 

He^s no sympathy with contributory schemes :— 

It is perfectly clear that any scheme, the success of which 
dq>md5 on the contributions of th'; pensioners themselves, or 
upon their having paid into a benefit society, or anything of 
that kind, cannot possibly succeed. As it has been repeatedly 
pointed out, it will give the pensions to these who are best able 
to provide for themselves, and it will leave'out all the poor old 
people who have never had a fair chance of doing so. 

OR PREVIOUS character— 

He is equally emphatic in denouncing “ any attempt to 
make an old age pension a reward of virtue.” It is 
“ hopelessly impracticable,” he says. “ The thoroughly 
vicious and depraved who live to an old age are really very 
few.” He would indeed punish “ misuse of peasion ” by 
its withdrawal and by handing over the offender to the 
tender mercies of the poor law. 

• OR INCOME. 


ment—some reasonable prospect that, if he will «ert himself 
and save a little, it will really afford him security and independ- 
encs and comfort. . . . Cheery hopefulness) it you can once 
enkindle it, is one of the most potent forces ill life, and it is 
especially needed by those who have begun, to draw down into 
the vale of old age. The sum of the whole matter is, that, as 
old age draws on, the promise of a pension will be a strong 
enconragem .>nt, and until old age draws on, it is not likely to 
exert any appreciable effect at all. 

MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S ADVOCACY. 

The hope of a pension would, he argues, save thousand.^ 
of men from sinking into despair, destitution, and the 
workhouse. He would give it, therefore, irrespective of 
the recipient’s savings, character, or circumstances :— 

The general conclusion arrived at, then, is that which Mr- 
Charles Booth reached in 1891. The scheme of universal' 
pensions that has been associated with his name is not of his 
invention. He found it among others, and after the closest 
scrutiny he became convinced tlmt it was the only really effective 
and satisfactory one. I le has distinctly disclaimed the auth ar- 
hip of the plan, but he has supported it by statistical and otber 
arguments, the validity of which has never been shaken. . . . 
Mr. Booth is not only as strongly convinced as ever he was of 
the soundness of the scheme, but is vigorously advocating it, 
and there is no doubt at all that it is making rapid advance in 
general favour, csii^cially among the Trade Unionists of the 
kingdom. The more closely it is scrutinised, the better it is liked. 


Nor would he discriminate between rich and poor in 
the bestowment of pensions. He s'ays :— 

You cannot impos; any test of poverty without impressing the 
pauper stigma upon an old age pension, and you inevitably rule 
out of your scheme by the thousand just the v'ry people whom 
it is, above all things, desirable to bring in—the sensitive, 
delicate*minded respectable people, who will struggle with all 
sorts of misfortune to the last, and who will suffer and die rather 
than incur the pauper’s brand. 

The writer condemns the New Zealand Act on this 
ground; “ it will inevitably sink all recipients to the 
pauper level/ 

OBJECTIONS ON THE «CORE OF THRIFT. 

He makes short work of the objectioit that indts- 
critmnt^ pensioning would discourage thrift 
Briefly stated, the case appears to be this : that by your o.Tcr 
of a small annuity when working days are over you will not 
afiect the young m-aa of any class. You will not affect the very 
lowest of the peoffle—the semi-pauper, semi-criminal class—at 
any age. Your whemes will exert no influence whatever—at 
any rate, na prejudicial influence—up an tihe poor struggling 
“ (xupud ” elem mt in the population; whatever you do or do 
not aka, they never can save for old age. Neither wiU you 
ujfect the gieai moss of wage-eaniets 'who have got out of the 
'young manhaod stage Into the burdens atvd tespon^bilities -of 
family life. For some years it is qnite as much as most workii^ 
men can do just to git along. Yon will not discourage their 
thrift, becaus: tiwy epmot practise it, whether yon offer your 
pension or whethii you do not. The people you really will 
influence are none of these. .Hiey be tlSos: who have got 
...throil^ their young manhood and through the family stage, 
smd 'flwn ifind thsnselvis relieved, ft, is true, iff the heaviest of 
;, also shonud^aoBte of sCbength and s^it 

IK ^^Utaoci, and udth 'tu^j^'nn^ovidlM 

FoWkftFDi; 

ItijRitiA'fables, just at 'ithat tim'^'bi\W]plc^li^ngi‘oi|' 
to make'hfth save." ™|iPk''iteSE»all^ 
iyf‘oilittle hop!^% 




WHERE IS THE MONEY TO COME FROM ? 

The cost of such a scheme, which Mr. Morley estimates 
at some .£36,000,000, d es not appal the writer. It would 
not, he says, be an additional burden to the taxpayer. 

A “ bare-living ” pension is already found by somebodjr 
for every aged person ; they are not allowed to starve ; 
a State system would be merely a shifting ofghe burden. 

At present it falls partly on the ratepayer, party on backs 
least able to bear it. The community as a wholeWould 
at the worst be no poorer than at present. “ So far as 
the whole nation is concerned, it would be merely taking 
the money oqj of one pocket and putting it into the other.” 
The writer passes to more disputable ground when he 
takes up the question of ways and means :— 

The grim fact remains that if all persons who reach sixty-five- 
are to have a pension of five shlUmgs a week, some five and 
twenty millions of money will have to be raised annually. 
There is no getting over that. The question is how is it to be 
raised f It would never do to think of putting a shilling on to 
the income tax, even with the promise that we should moat of us 
get it back again, and some of us with interest; and the taxa¬ 
tion of any particular trade or industry would, of course, rais^^ 
great antagonism. , 

K SCHEME EASILY ADjUSTABLE. 

The writer points out, to begin with, “ that this problen* 
is a singularly convenient one to deal with, in thSrrespect = ■ 
that we can take i^ just as much or as little <rf H we- 
think proper." “ The coi^lete system .may ^ adapted 
do any sum of money that Parliament irtaybeindtiert to- 
vote for the purpose.” He says:— . - 

Yon ifiay adapt your scheme to tonj meimi'fti sevend ways. 

. Instep of paying five ehillings, ,3^ may half-a- 

crpwh or thtee-and-suqiencfe. IbBUmd both* 

pn n^take only.malm m iOr^ ftsitend of 

begmanig wiu» all over tikty feto may make it 

^enty m seventy-five, or W otiuf age that me aCtnariea maw 
. show to. be ip aChcable.icfai-^ me^ytovidedt Yon may get. 
,* cer^ yo|e of ^aonqr and set a^naries toarmrk tosee how 
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long 4 would bs necessary to postpone the'operation the 
scheme in otder to give what it generally held tb be the desidera¬ 
tum—five i^Uings at the age of sixiy-fm. 

BEGIN WITH FIVE SHtlXlNGS AT, SAY, EIGHTY. 

'' Probably the best aadisimplest waytvGdld be to include both 
sexes and to adhere to a five killings ^nsion, but to raise the 
age to the point that would be necessary to bring the scheme 

within the financed limits prescribed.The higher you fix 

the age, the fewei^pensions would be required. 

Supposii^ we bggan to bestow pensions at eighty years 
of age—“ When the thing had been tried for a while and 
got into smooth worki^ order, the age might be reduced 
from time to time, as it might be found desirable. In this 
smooth and easy way this great reform might be intro¬ 
duced gradually and safely, with a minimum of risk.” 
REQUIRE A RECEIPT STAMP FOR TWENTY SHILLINGS. 

The money that would be needed ought, the writer 
argues, ;o come from the general revenues of the country. 
He suggests the receipt stamp as one of the happiest 
devices. Being connected with the pleasure of receiving 
money, the putting on of a receipt stamp is itself a posi¬ 
tive pleasure. So he says ;— 

For this {mrticnlar purpose I doubt if it would be easy to find 
a better mode of spreading, at any rale a considerable part, of 
the burden ^ually over the whole community than by bringing 
the application of the penny receipt stamp down to the level of 
twenty shillings instead of forty. If this were considered to be 
too heavy an impost, wc might retain the joeuny stamp for all 
receipts of sums of forty shillings and upwards, and for sums 
between twenty shillings and forty shillings make a halfpenny 
stamp suffice. This would be a simple and very easy means of 
distributing over the whole trading interests of the country a tax 
jmtended for the benefit of all. 

TO RALLY THE LIBERALS AND SWEEP THE COUNTRY. 

Of the general project, he declares : — 

It is M completely in line with the charity and beneficence of 
the Christian religion as it is with the soundest teaching of 
economic science; while, at the same time, it is perfectly 
intelligible to 4i<^ dullest comprehension, and at least by nine- 
tenths of Parliamentary electors would be received with enthusi¬ 
astic satis&ctinn. To go to. the poll with the definite promise 
of “ OM Age Pensions for Everybody ” would certainly be 
about the most populu election cry that the wit of man could 
devise just now, and it probably will be so next General Elec¬ 
tion. ... It is the one leading Liberal measure ripe for action, 
and the Conwrvatives having stolen it for the purpose of a 
general election and then broken faith, the Liberals would 
sweep the country with it ... The sooner they get “ Old Age 
Pensions for Everybody ” definitely into their ptr^amme, the 
better. 


THE ENNOBLING EFFECT OF. EMPIRE. 

^ Colonel Sir G. S. Cl. 4 Rke contributes to the 
Icbruary number of the North American Review a 
v^uable paper entitled “ Imperial Responsibilities a 
National Gam. It is really a statement of what might 
be called Ae mor^ counterpoise to “ The White Man’s 
Burden. _ _The writer recalls with approval the three 
CTeat decisions taken by the United States in their short 
history.—^he declaration of Independence, the mainten- 
ance of the Union in Ae Civil War, and the assumption 
of Imperiia responsibiliues in Ae Spanish War. He 
regrete to find in Ae writings of Senator Morgan and 
Mr. .^drew Ci^i$^e no glimmer of “Ae great truth 
i nat Ae |«spoiiifNf 9 ^ of entire may be a moral gain 
so At} naitton whiAjjE^epts Ae^ froin lofty motives.” 

OWt FROM GOVERNING INDIA. 

He A^eng^es Mr. Carnegi^s nontentiotL that “the 
most gnstrons Imnien which Greact' BriAin hu upon her 
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shoulders is that of India, for Aere it is impossible for 
our race to grow.” This is Sir ^ Claricelr an|wer;— 

It is true that our race cannot emonise India, cannot become 
her^itary magnates, territorial or industrial, in any part of 
British Asia; but the task of governing India, heavy as it is, 
co'Afers upon us a moral advantage which defies all estimate. 
The greatest gains of nations and of individuals cannot' lie pre¬ 
sent^ id Ae fimm of a balance-Aeet. Eurqpean ’peoples 
vaguely regard India as a perennial mine of material wealth, 
upon which Great Britain makes huge annual drafts. This is 
an absolute illusion ; but to India wc owe in great msamre tlm 
training of our best manhood. India makes men, thou^ it does 
not “grow” them, and the influence, example and education of 
Ae men whom India makes reacts powerfully upon Ae whole 
social and polili^l structure of the nation. 

A young civilian goes to India to find himself at once in a 
position of great individual responsibility, to represent justice 
an(I_ ri^t among a horde of Asiatics in some isolated country 
station, to rise rapidly to the rule of many millions. In Ais 
way men are made. In a lesser degree, Egypt, SouA, East and 
West Africa, and other portions of the Empare arc contributing 
continuously to the national vigour 5 while in Ae great selP 
governing colonics, strong and self-reliant peoples arc growing 
up under the segisof the British flag, which already teach lessons 
to the mother State. 

THE MAKIN<; OP BRITISH MANHOOD. 

The writer would rather not lay stress on the military 
advantage gained by Ac experience of officers and men 
campaigning in wild countries. That woul^ show itself 
in any great emergency :— 

I prefer to dwell on the moral gain, the frequent concentmlioi) 
of the ptublic mind upon other than domestic affairs, the antidote 
to the patent evils arising from mere material prosperity, and 
the high ideal of manhood which is maintained duectly and 
indirectly by Imperial responsibilities. The Empire wiA all its 
risks, anxieties and burdens is now more than ever producing men. 

SO.ME OF THE WORLD’S REDEEMERS. 

Mr. Carnegie’s assertion that “ the United States have 
no page reciting sclf-sacrifice made for others : all tbeir 
gains have been for themselves,” supplies a powerful 
argument for Imperialism. So the writer proceeds :— 

In redeeming the world from biirbarism, many nations have 
taken part, with varying success. Russia in Central Asia and 
France in Algeria, Tunis and West Africa, have accomplished 
goo<l work which, by reason of unfortunate international jars, 
has not been adequately appreciated in this country, Italy, 
after sad blunders, is now ameliorating the conditions of 
human life in her Red Sea province. Germany, in East and 
West Africa, and now in China, is removing abuses. In so far 
as the work carried out by these nations has been lieneficial to 
native races, it has reacted upon themselves, for “ mercy ... is 
twice blessed.” 

Meanwhile, the United States, absorbed in the development 
of their vast territories, in the race for wealth, and in internal 
politics, remained self-centred. The late war swiftly infused 
new aspirations into the national life, and upraised nobler ideals. 

“TAKE UP THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” 

The United States, in accepting responsibility for Ae- 
ri"hteous government of some ten millions of alien races, 
are, in the judgment of the writer, equal to Ae task. 
“The secret of the government of Eastern peoples 
mainly consists in ftie art of selecting agenty of the right 
stamp, and the United States possess men in abimdance 
who are capable of regeneratjfjig the lost colonies of 
Spain.” ‘ , 

The writer hails the happy omen Aat just at this 
great turning-point Ae English-speaking peoples have 
recognised their need of each other. '“Should a common 
emergency arise, we shall be able to undertake combined 
action with a foil mutual undersAnding hitherto attained 
by no alliance.” 
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THI mCE CBHEADE 

Mr. ST^LUiKN^ Foip, Etn^EAN SjK>RMPOUIfS. ~ 

, The Tmes late Rome. Mr. W. T. StiS-^ 

toao, bimself an AnfericaE^ writes in the M^n OM- 
iM^ontn on **Thjr. F^eaee 'of^ Europe.” He propoies, 
to exan^' the pmmit movement m suppott of thcf^ 
Tsar, ;l0 Ige wh^ber it promises practical, sesult or 
only aTjeRerpus fiiilore. He observes that a Halt in 
anxtaMatft.f#buld enable the less efficient armies to 
more efficient, and would so promote the 
^ clmces which makes war more probable. 


.llMificaUy war is continnallf being made between all those 
Siia^pean nations who do not mow how they may be arrayed in 
Jllh use of actual coUiidon; but it is carried on through their 
' !^'^ances, and in this warfiire the richest country conquers. Is it 
«'^vwise to exchange a mtem which removes bloodshed further into 
the future and which leaves England still mistress of the attuation, 
^ one sdlich practically fimilitates a conflict of flesh and 
blood! i . . The suspension of increase of armaments, if 
practicable, would appear to operate to the disadvantage of 
» E^land (^efly, and chiefly to the advantage of Russia. But as 
n 4 ^t tlusRagU^ people nor the English Government has any 
ames^ge tonienev, and England is the most unlikely of all the 
Iwers to disturb tnepeace of Europe without grave provocation, 
the best guahmtee of peace is in the affirmation of that pre- 
pondenmee which her present position gives her. Better spend 
your sovexii^ than your sons. 

Afiifar fluVI*emtaewhat negative conclusion, Mr. Stillman 
' ^ints out whmii&calls “ the rarest of our errors,” that to 
Reep the nation in readiness for a serious conflict we need 
to have a'tvar going somewhere. “War is less a school 
of 'courage than of indifference to death.” No soldiers 
have been .braver than the volunteers in the American 
CtvH War or the Italian conscripts at Adowa. 


'■•.I 


BARR THE CRIME OF WAR AND ITS CAUSES. 


■Ililidng what weeamdo to promote the cailse of peace, 
Mr. Stiuman answers: 

The first praeded slep towards perminent peace must be the 
education of the people in the knowledge that war is a crime, 
killing is always murder, and that, though a soldier is 
' imimilly justified in defending by arms and slaugnter the rights 
; of his couotryi the man who vomnteers to fight where he has no 
is amply and purely an afhateur murderer. And secondly, 

. if ua Christian worid is uoout to enter into a crusade against 
wflri It must begin with unfforstanding the real causes from 
which we may anubip^c.vrar, and attacking the most menacing. 

Mr. Stillman pays a high tribute to the British press 
its devotim^'a noble professional ideal, its honour¬ 
able service of^fitical progress and of peace. He lays 
4own as the sound btksis for the p^abKshment of peace 
fact thar England’s highest interest and broadest 
sure found in me preservation of peace 
Ml t^Uised nations, and that the assent of 
EnMuM'^a^'certainly be given to all measures which 
tend to a just Cq^ibration of national differences.” As a 
student of Europf^ pofitips for more than forty years, he 
' bears witness that EuiglAhd has all but invariably yiMded 
more of what strict just^ dsuosuded than ha-opponentaru>i 
iilk wtemafional 'Tabs one idxpoitant except^ y 

jw hti^e Angra |^uenaque4t^wh^hasembi^^erei^^ 

wiiSi 

region' of 


fifluti of r^lomiatfo 
the peaih .of. die., 




foUdWinjg: firstly the most menaemg, bai aotihe jmveit—the 
oonfifUtbetweea Fianeeand Einglaiid over d^e AfisSut interests 
and'prifteasons; secondly, the qoestion rU Ahace-Lonnune, 
.'^Hiplieated lfi(e*'‘flie first ^by the internal o^pdlrioo of Enace— 
the weakness of riis.4A|mn]^ and dm 4 ^usttC;pse|eiu ; 
thirdly, the oonfUct biMpu the urns driluisna and. Austrm In 
the Balkans—the remotet^iit the gravest of all; and fourthly, 
the pretensions of the Pope to the lestondon of the temporal 
power, complicated by the condition of h^ ponlion 

in the Triple Alliance. 

Mr. Stillman next offers bis solutiolflM'< eacb of these 
problems :— , . 

(i.) The indispensable precantion a^inst a conflict between 
England andxFiance is patent: close the book of tmdue con¬ 
cessions, make a precise statemmt of treaty oblWtions which 
will be insisted on, and leave France responsible wr the rupture 
if there be one. . . .* Francewas-a feminine iterion, hu an 
hysterical tendency, and in kindness ritoUld always he treated 
accordingly—with firmness where definite and vital interests are 
ebneem^, but with all possible indulgence for her sensitiveness 
as to her amour fro^e. 

(2.) A compact for PJ^dy defensive action between England 
and Germany, linkup England, as it would do, with the Central 
Powers, would make the question of Alsace-Lorraine a chose 
jugk. Here, again, the determination of England is vital, and 
the obstacles in the way of such a compact are, so far as the 
bost-informed people outside of foe English Ministry ar’ con¬ 
cerned, comparatively trivial, and roring from foe aversion 
of England to a fair adjustment of outlying questions with 
Germany. «v 

(3.) u foe Tsar means peace in Europe, he can contribute to. 
it most influentially by withdrawing foe*agcnts who ate working 
in Montenegro, Bulgaria, and other provinces, to organise the 
Slavonic tendencies against Austria-Hungary. If these be 
continued, foe suspension of European armaments has but onqiii 
significance—that this organisation and foe undisturbed construc¬ 
tion of all her military -ailways may put Rup^ into foe position 
of being able at a moment, perha^ not vbiy remote, to defy 
all the plans and calculabons of foe Western Powers for foe 
muntenance of peace. ... If England and Germany would 
comprom'se with Russia to give her all Northern Cmna, and 
obtam her withdrawal from idl propaganda inHhe Balkans, it 
would be a bargain in the interest of the peace of foe world 
for half a century, in which time Europe may have definitely 
crystallised. If foe Tsar refuses to withdraw from thaf propa¬ 
ganda, foe Peace Congress is a mockery md a mask for Russian 
plans. 

(4). The Vatican^ dominated by the Society of Jesus— 

“ the most virulent enemy of peace in the civUised world ” 
—^and thirsting for the restqration of the temporal power, 
is distracting Italy, and, through her, weakening tb^ 
Triple Alliance, which is “purely defensive and patwe.” 

* WHAT THE CRUSADE SHOULD AIM. AT. 

• Sp Mr. Stillman’s advice runs ;— 

A practical advance towards the object aimed at by the new 
movement would be foe declaration of foe Pq>e foat he lays 
down his Mms and accepts foe fait aceompH, ,aad to this end 
let foe crusadan and foe Congress address foemselm to his 
Holiness if penharice he will foear and be persuaded. Hk 
ibkor, at. As first-fruits'we riipuld h^ foe cessation 

of foe civit discords in foe Catlmlic eoifotriifo^ Jewfoaiting 
in Austria and France, and a return to'h«tiiiM;foimUions in 
Itelyv Ffonce anA Austria, with Christian sB, and 

aoe at home, without which peace abrorill^eitonic peril, 
hen foe Pone accefos'pette with Jiafy,fois:-Cnisadera may 
:sf||#'adc foe^sar- to Bafonp'hil^-to^riMaaBdveak and 

itotooga to feed discord ^hen 

fob' k granted, foqr Aafyaw 

usd. then ,foe lamp .foay ^|if ergorwhere 

ifoe hounds.p(l.foe'<j^m^|M..#{^fe;:Ent tot^nwifo 
who ui‘!il<T.f llM|r.' inir" fftplfi mi Queen and 

to:trike^fylhi | || d fo' l B'foe.fite^ eq^rienoe of 
'yearij'go^'^ifpib M^te .aggreasifot Md lufolidatuBi. 
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Mr. StillinaSi is a convutc 
Tbs Triole AHisaoeis, is sffecf^ tbssnelei^ already f(ftmsd, 
ofihe Li^e of Fsboe for .sll l!uf<ne>.aiid thus sat^sntially, 
for die dM^>rotld» and>i>« mors Js needed than duradhesion 
of the other it* pact. The maolnlion^iBid action* 

inBnglaaA^ .aiai' liAsdpates rf^niycgiaii^eace are, so far as 
y.tii tlawit Umneemea. hamamhif St U epm door—there are 
aorabvetsioiis ae^ed here. England has shoym by submitting 
to evet]^iing leirthan humiliation that she does want peue 
even at the.tadd/tee not aii> Uule dignity—a sacrifice wearily 
filtileia t£e fims of new exactions following each one. 

MfiPf^BSON Bowles’ Ideas. 

*' In the ConUn^frary Review Mr. T. Gibson Bowles 
gives tiie title “The Lost Notioij of War” to a paper of 
rather wide range, iiit*^which he apparently desires to put 
people right on a number of points where he thinks they 
have gone wrong. They forget, he says, that the Law of 
Nations is a reality, coming into force with war and 
droppmg into disuse in peace. They imagine a “ pacific 
■blockade ” a possibility, although it as much a contradic¬ 
tion as “ pacific war,” and yet think it wrong to prohibit 
an enemy’s trade in time of war. Even officers 
expect none of them to come out alive from mfidern 
naval action, altBough all history shows improved, arma¬ 
ments to result in a diminished loss of life in battle. 
He strongly objects to the idea that a torpedo-boat may 
sink a man-of-war without recognising her as belonging 
to the enemy and without signal of battle. He thinks 
that actuid warfare may relegate both ram and torpedo 
to die limbo of scrap-iron. He ridicules the idea that 
war be limited to governments and armies while the 
peoples are exempt, and points out that th: taxpaying 
citizen is really “ the villain of the peace,” and it is to 
compel him to submit that azmics fight. War should be 
levelled at his material resources. He questions whether 
Geneva and Sh Petersburg Conventions are real allevia¬ 
tions of war,%nd suggests quite an opposite movement:— 
It would rather seem that any attempts to seek a mitigation 
of the horrors of war should be made in quite other directions 
than in thqpe hitherto so lamely followed. Rather should 
ingenuily in the invention of new and more awful methods of 
destruction be encouraged than discouraged, rather should the 
use of aU weapons be allowed without stint, and new and more 
deadly weapons added thereto. If, as may possibly be, we at 
last arrive at a {mint when a chemist, innocent of gold lace and 
cock's feathers, but arm^d with formulae, shalb be capable of 
4 estro3ring armies off the face of thso- earth by simply mixing 
powders against them, that chemist should rather be encouraged 
tl^ discouraged, for war and the soldier’s trade could hardly 
^mive him, and the horrors of both wauld thm, indeed, be 
mpgated to some purpose. « , 

What the writer is hitting at by these indirectitudes 
BOW becomes evident. 

" * THE POOR JEWISH ALIEN: 

♦NomitKO Like as Bad as He is Painted. 

J. A Dyche, a Russian, and formerly Secretary to the 
.United Ladies’ Tailors’ and Mantleraakers’ Association, 
takes up eudgeb in the March Contemporary on behalf 
of thegfiuob inaligned “Jewish Immigrant.” The current 
j tBp re ^4 oi|. aboB^ the poor exile is, it appear^, a complete 
IhveMnt of Ifce truth. Mrs. Sydney Webb and Mr. 
Llewcmyn .have both been imposed upon. The 

Sweatii^..Commission was.dosed witn bogus evidence. 
Cestajepeopte took<ttto trouble to “cai;efully select the 
witoeases^'lntih the cMect of impressing upon the public 
nnfM the'ij^jgffie^ of alien immigration.” 

' >■ .DQi||:1i^yijil,DERSELL NATfVE LABOUR. _ 

<r' The mo«t the fSen supplants the 
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native by acc^iting a lower rate of wages. But, says the 
writw, the alien really takes h^^ter wages and not 
lower;— ‘V 

Although the - Jewish immigrai^ fto hugely engaged ^in 
branches of trade uUo which the Bntish workman Hoes not as a 
rule enter, in those instances where the finmsr enters into 
successful compedtion with the latter, there the wagto af,i|tie 
immigrant are generally higher than'those of the native itoik- 
man. . . . When the imimgTants and the native woriunea are 
in the same workshop, doing the same class of work, I have 
never yet known of a single case where the imAigaut would 
^eptja lower rate. I know, however, of maw caseivniere the 
immigrant innsts on and obtains better pay. There are qsute a 
numbw of immigrants working as pressers in East End trousers- 
shops. The usual price for py^^ing off a pair of stock trousers 
is 2fd. The Jewish presscr will seldom put up with this priee. 
As a rule he insists on a^d. and 3d. per pair. In this inBance 
the reason for this higher pay, as an employer explaiaed to me, 
is that the immigrant knows no St. Monday; heis always fai bis 
place when -wanted, while the native workman will be Imsy wUh 
his “ can ”' (of beer) just when there is a Special order to- 

J ress off. There are about an equal number of English and 
ewJsh tailoresses in the West End Jewish coat-shopS. - A Jewish 
tailoress will S':ldom work for the same wages as her Christian 
competitor. She insists on a higher rate. 

ARTISTIC, PROGRESSIVE, AMBITIOUS. * 

Superior ability, therefore, not lower ^y, is what 
commends the Jew. It is his “ ability to produce simple 
yet artistic work.” In this re-spcct “ he has perhaps no 
rival in Europe." The English workman is “ far behind 
him." The Jew has, moreover, “an abund^t store of 
restless mental energy.” He belongs fb “the most 
progressive class of workman that exists.” He is seldom 
lazy, but he has been accustomed in Russia to regard the 
position of wage-earner almost as we regard “pauper," 
He therefore aims at becoming Jin employer himself in 
preference to working for others, even ^ough he make 
less money by the change. He hates—as does the 
writer—the dull uniformity and despotism of the English 
factory. He sets up on his own account, therefore, and 
is stigmatised as a “Jewish sweater.” 

A TENDER-HE.\RTED EMPLOYER. 

Far from tyrannising over his wpmen folk, he is their 
meek and willing bond slave. The writer goes on :— 

In the minds of the British public the “ Jewish sweater ” haa 
been the incarnation of tyranny and merciless exploitation, just 
as the Tewish workman is that of abject submission and slavery. 
Both, however, are the creation of political parasites and 
sens.ationaI journalists, who thrive best in countries of free 

institutions.The Jew, whatever else may be said about 

him, is neither cruel nor despotic. • • •_ • The Jewish immigrant 
has not the manly qualities of the Englishman, neither is he as 
truthful; but he possesses a much larger stock of human 
qrmpathy and kindness, and is generally refined, gentle, and 
tender-hearted. Tho oiriy way to iiftpose upon him is to appeal 
to his generosity and kindn'-ss. He is eftsti the victim 9^ 
impostors who are aw.irc of this weakness. To attempi: to 
defraud him in any other -way is to catch a Tartar. This 
tender-heartedness does not hxive him evciv when he becomes a 
“ sweater.” He has still a " Jewish heart" in him. As an 
employer he treats his female employees better thaabk men. >In 
a “Jewish sweater’s den ” the women always enjt^. eimeptional 
privileges. 

The writer does, however, allow a few redeeming vices 
to the resident alien. He is, be .eays, thriftless : lives 
from hand to mouth ; dbei^ not know how to spend the 
money well he know^ so wdi to earn. His wife is even 
more thriftless; saves little of h«r higher wages before 
marriage, spends most of it on fine ^thes. They are 
extravfgant; they are epicures. The great majority are 
fond of gambling. , 





The Review of Reviews. 


WAS IIKANCE Iir |<EAGUB WITH T&B KHAUFA? 

The Contemporary for December opens with an 
unsigned article on France, Russia, and the Nile, 
which runs,over with se^hi:^ indignalloii. The tone 
would have been bitter enou^ and savage enough if we 
had been the Power which sulfered defeat in the Fashoda < 
controversy. The writerjpropounds the question, “ What 
need was there of hummhting the French, as well as 
driving them out of the ‘occupied*’ territory?” He 
quotes the pathetic remark of one of the leading journals 
of Pari^‘ We offered Lord Salisbury Fashoda and our 
friend^t^t and he replied that he only wanted Fashoda.” 
Why Ais wanton refusal ? The writer answers, in effect, 
because it is a friendship which is a sham and a treachery. 
France may be chivalrous, peaceful, industrious, unre-. 
veege&l; we have to deal not with France, but with 
“ the vitriolic newspapers and the noisy demagogues ” 
wto settle French policy, and are “ really and truly the 
arbiters of peace and war.” 

HANOTAUX’S GENERAL SCHEME. 

“ It was in Egypt that British statesmen expected to 
find some noteworthy return.” Our recognition of the 
l^rench protectorate in Tunis should have been recipro- 
^ted by French recognition of our protectorate in Egypt. 
Yet- * 

At a time when England was making enormotis sacrifices in 
order to acqture France’s friendship, and had received all the 
usual sacred promises of the chere amie, M. Hanotaux was 
hatching a scheme, die aim of which was wantonly ... to 
break up our‘African empire, to turn us out of Egypt, and to 
gut our soldiers massaerra. . . . The Marchand mission was 
but an incident, one of the numerous little details of M, 
Hanotaqx’s plot, which included the supplying of arms and 
Utnmntddon to the Khalifa vii Abyssinia, the egging on of the 
Negus hy Franco-Russian agents there, to organise on expedition 
for the seisure of a portion of the Nile Valley ; the interference 
of Turkey as suzerain of Egypt, and of Russia as protectress of 
the Christian subjects of Menelik. . . . And during the time 
tlmt ti^ Inhuman plot was being hatched Russia was engaged 
in propc^ug disarmament and universal peace, while France 
was ofimng ns her eternal friendship ! 

FRANCE ACCEPTS THEIMAHDI’s OVERTURES. 

The principal coufit in the irate indictment is that 
Frj^ce was acting in collusion vfith the Khalifa. The 
■•irtoxy is taken from the Midair, the organ of the General 
Stan.' The Mahdi sent an''envoy—Soliman Ingcr—^to 
the Sultan to invoke his help against England. The 
Sultan replying in effect thatthe spirit was willing but 
the navy was weak,” the envoy approached the French 
Government. He offered to cede to France in the 
Mahdfs namejhe province of ,Bahr-eI-Ghazal, with a 
view to the help of the (Mahdist) Soudan, the freeing of 
Egypt, and the exclusiq}! of England. The envoy pro¬ 
ceeds 

iy the aeceptanee of the French Government^ I 
fuFUturded, in'September, my report to the Khalifa, in 
whkfo Md,! ‘ AuFrench column. Captain Marchand, will* 
mtive’hy,.tbe Frehol Congo at Bahr-d-Ghazal. They are our 
me Frmme toithet to aemt us and has accepted me as 
Amba^dor. After this r^ort Marchand was weU received and 
could/reefy advance on to the Nile.'' 

Soliman Ingor forwarded .to ^^^fahdi a jitatelnent to the 
effect that Prince Henri d'Otldai^ would prohxCbly arrive in the 
lild^hontlupd of Metemmeh, and that "he/ SdUynott, would try. 

crow A^sdnia or Erythte^. and conduit Itfae Prince to 
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kly confesses t—^ ’ • 
iu.feese r^pns ^triis hroi 
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mfriciple of the maintenance oT^he intenity of the Ottoman 
Empint, so eloquently expounded by M. Hanotaux in speeches 
delivet^.in 1894 and the year following.” 

Le fournal of October 2$th, 1898, describing rite genesis 
of rile Marchand mission, said 

“ Mor^s hofed to conquerforJRrance Fahr-d-Gheakd, with the 
aid of the Mahdi of Omdurman. , . Morts knew that % dam 

establiriied on the Upper Nile, below Fashodi^ could twn the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal into an Egypt, and transform Egypt into a 
desert.” 

Journals of every political party in F||nce admitted and 
defended this huge conspiracy, blaming only its failure. 

A “ DIABOLIC PLAN.” # 

Its aim was not to set up any supper ciidlisation :— 

The French cannot colonise, and ntey know it. Iheir 
population is, to put it itaoderately, stagnant. In fifty years’ 
time the laws of nature will have reduced them to the rank of a 
second-rate Power, unless they meanwhile adopt and act upon 
the device, ‘‘liberty, ^alit^, materniti.” Meanwhile they have 
not a surplus population to be employed in colonising. 

On thesc*grounds the writer asks :— 

Is it not 'clear, therefore, that France has been pursuing a 
dog-in-the-manger policy ? and in order to 'carry it out has been 
inmting Turkey, Russia, Abyssinia, and the haruarous hordes of 
the Mahdi to combine against her friends, the English, and 
bring about a costly and sanguinary war In a time of profo'md 
peace, while Russia took to preaching on the benefits of uis- 
armament! Everything conceivable was done, nothing was left 
undone, to ensure success to this diabolical plan. 

The writer emphatically asserts the complicity of 
Russia ;— 

This, then, is the secret of Russia’s assiduity in cultivating the 
friendship of Menelik, in sending him priests, presents, and an 
envoy, and also of the sudden ajpparition of the famous “ Equa¬ 
torial Province of Abj^inia,” of which “Count” Lcontieff was 
appointed Governor-Gen'-ral, 

WHAT MUST BE DONE NOW. 

The writer is not satisfied with the mere evacuation of 
Fashoda :— 

The Bahr-cl-Ghazal valley and all the territory’’needed for 
our new African empire should be “ expropriated ” with as 
little delay as may prove convenient. The moment is propitious. 
France is as weak as she ever was since the Treaty of (Frankfort 
—morally and materially. She has never deserved less considera¬ 
tion at our hanjis than now. Russia has her hands so full and 
her coffers so empty thfjt 'she will not risk a war for anything 
less urgent than sdf-defehcc. Germany is on neighbourly terms 
with England. Italy is our prospective ally. Japan’s interests 
run parallel to our own; and, better than all else, the United 
States and England are linked together by bonds which, no 
intrigues can sever. * 

As Lord Salisbury does not think the moment oppor¬ 
tune for proclaiming a British protectorate over Egypt, 
the writer is content to waive that for the time :— . 

What can and riioald be done, however, is to explode once 
for all the legend of future evacuation, and the nraboU that 
uphold it. Abd the w^y to effect this successfully u to abolish 
mixed tribunals, to submtute the English laiwnage for French, 
and to refiue, in all diplomatic dealings with France, to pay any 
price whatevef for the recognition of the prr^torate^which 
has already bran paid for in advance over and over ag^> 

Thewritet’s general view of the Franoo-Rikss^'atti- 
tude is put thus :— ■ 

While it would be unfair to make the “soVereto ” French 
people or the autocratic Russian monar^rei^nsible for one of 
the most elaborafe, far-reariimg, and ti^lKirions-hitrtenes reCcRded 
in history, it ri>ould not be forg^ea that their ae»orised repre- 
fentatives^conrider the political enirihilwtioa^^oar £mirire'to>b* 
.so sacred .an end as to. Jnriify- (he of the most 

..unqaaBfia^e,methods.,.... . 

■ ■ K. ‘ :-^f} - 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


M. Ernest Lavisse’s paper on the rdations between 
Eng^land and France in the first February number of the 
Revtu!^ Paris hu had two splendid advertisements— 
it haslieeh made the subject, not only of a question in 
the House of Commons, but also jpf correspondence pub¬ 
lished in the daily press between Mr. Arnold White and 
the Foreign Office relative to the Waima affair. But, 
quite apart from these more or less accidental circum¬ 
stances, the article deserves notice as a temperate and 
interesting staterflent of the French case with reference 
to the fecent and existing causes of irritation between the 
two countries. It will perhaps be convenient to adopt 
M. Lavisse's own method of dealing with these seriatim. 

FASHODA. 

The eouatorial provinces were entrusted by the Sultan 
to the Khedive, and now that they are rescued from 
barbarism their only legitimate master is the Sultan. 
But nobody dreams of respecting Abdul’s rights, though 
nobody dreams of denying them. France at Obok and 
Tadjina, Italy at Massow.ah, Abyssinia at Harar, Great 
Britain at Unyoro and on the right bank of the Nile opposite 
Wadelai, the Congo Free State at Wadelai, Dufild, Lado, 
and the left bank of the Nile—^ihese Powers have all had 
slices of the cake. It had been argued that the English 
are in possession at Fashoda as at Khartoum. But Sir 
E. Grey, in his famous oft-quoted declaration of 1895, 
spoke only of English claims and interests on the Upper 
Nile, and M. Lavissc asks why the lapse of two years 
should have not only turned those claims and interests 
into rights and titles, but also annulled the French claims 
and French interests. Moreover, on September 9th, 
1898, Lord Salisbury changed bis ground, maintaining 
that the provinces had become the possessions of the 
Khalifa, and had been conquered from him by the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces. If, argues M. Lavisse, Khar¬ 
toum is .^glo-Egyptian by right of conquest, then 
Fashoda was^rench by precisely the same title, though 
France later on abandoned the prize. 

TUNIS. 

M, Lavisse argues thus against the various clwrges of 
treaty-breaking and sharp practice brought against 
France in her dealings with Tunis ;—In 1881, before 
the cessation of hostilities against the Kroumirs, 
Lord Granville clearly indicated that the British Govern¬ 
ment expected France to obtain from the Bey “ sufficient 
guarantees for the future,” and that England saw France 
asserting her influence in Tunis without the least 
jealousy. As for British trade with Tunis, it has been 
largely developed, as the Board of Trade returns show. 
As for protection in general, England herself enjoys free 
trade with none of her colonies except New South Wales, 
. while Canada discriminates in favour of English goods 
as against those of France and other countries. 

mKiCI AND WAIMA. 

As to Nikki, M.-'Lavisse practically says little more 
than that -France did no ntore and no less wrong in 
takii^ Nil^ thaa England did at Wa and Buna. He 
addl^ however, that French energy has given the Gold 
Coast and Lagos a free access into the interior. 

In the^aima affair, it will be remembered, English 
officers yr&t shot down Ijly a French force, admittedly by 
Quijtsjke, several years ago, and yet France has persist- 
efit^rd^yed making reparation to the dead officers’ 
widows and fkmiliea M^Lavisse asserts that the British 
fitece fired first, and that, in any case, the affair occurred 
wi^h the territsry of the Republic of Lioeria, where 
neither France nor fihigUmd ought to have had an armed 


force, andone Frenchofficerwas killed and England has not 
compensated his relations. Besides, there is the affair of 
N’Compali, in which French blood was spilt owing to the 
action of British agents, and in which the French Govern¬ 
ment has paid compensation. Let that be set against 
Waima, says M. Lavisse. 

As for the question of the French fathers*in |Jganda, 
M. Lavisse says that the compensation of £ 10,000, to save 
British susceptibilities, was paid to Cardinal Vaughan. 
We now know from the Foreign Office that this was done 
simply at the request of Ac French fathers, who, to 
speak frankly, seem to have preferred that the money 
should not go through the hands of the .French Govam- 
ment. M. Lavissc complains that Samory was equipped 
with arms and ammunition from Birmingham. ^ 

ZANZIBAR AND MADAGASCAR. 

M. Lavisse represents the British concessions to France 
in Madagascar as the price paid by Lord Salisbury for 
his extraordinary forgetfulness of French rights in Zanzi¬ 
bar when he made the Anglo-German agreement of 1890., 

SIAM. 

As to the ancient Cambodian provinces, M. Lavisse says 
that in 1893 Lord Rosebery had actually consented to 
their retention by France, but, under pressure from Lord 
Dufferin, then our Ambassador in Paris, he secured their 
retrocession to Siam. Generally, M. Lavisse simply 
pleads that England should behave as a good neighbour 
to France in Siamese regions, which is, perhaps, a sigp 
that he has not a very good case on questions of rigjjit. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

On this question M. Lavisse’s contentions are niuchthe 
same as those of M. Fauchille, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He traverses Mr. Chamberlain’s implication 
that England would make a better job of it if she 
acquired all the French rights, citing Cyprus as an 
example of British administrative failure. As a parting 
shot ha throws cut a threat that France might sellj or 
even give, her rights in Neivfoundland to the United 
States or to Germany, instead of to England. ^ 

EGYPT. 

M. Lavisse seems to think that the Cape to Cairo 
Railway is a speculation of a gang of company-promoters, 
including Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery. Of 
course he insists strongly on Ac British undertaking to 
quit Egypt. In conclusion, M. Lavissc utters an 
eloquent plea for peace between the two great firee 
nations of the Old World .which should lead the van of 
humanity and civilisation. 


Mr. W. J. Gordon, continuing his series of papers on 
“The Port of London” in the March Leisure Hour, 
presents interesting diagrams showing the relative pfni- 
tions of our chief ports in the order of values import^. 
The list runs: London, Liverpool, Hull, Hawich, Folke¬ 
stone, Glasgow, Southampton, Leith, Bristol, Dover, 
Tyne ports, and so on. It is somewhat 
surprising to find Harwich and Folkestone ranking higher 
than Glasgow and Southampton. Further statistics Aow 
that of Ac foreign ships entering, the Port of London the 
largest number come from Holland, the next largest from 
Be^ium, then comes France, Aen Germany. Of ships 
from British possessions the Channel Islands send the 
most, Aen India, then Australia, then Canada, and then 
New Zealand. Of vessels engaged in^e coasting trade, 
Ac largest number—44,000 — entei'^'London. Cowes 
stands next with 21,000, then Liverpool with s6,ooo, and 
PortsmouA wiA 14,00a 

uaa 
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««>dUTIiCAL SESVOKS** BT B. t. jStEYENSON. 
The letters of Rolnat Letais Stevenson which Mr« 
Sydney Colvin is publishiitf in Scribner take on a vivM 
social colour in the March number. They ^ written 
from the French Rmera in 1873-74. « 

FOR “OILl^TAtlTE RAtiJCALS AND WORKING MEN.* 
Two letters may be quoted to show the intense anti* 
pathy roused in him by tne middle*class spirit. The first 
^atM lanuary 4th, 1874) refers to the conduct of the late 
Ptmcan Maclaren, M.P. for Edinburgh. The young 
writer says:— * 

ISe^lorin; as I dp much of the action of the Tiades Unions, 
these conspiracy clauses and the whole partiality of the Master 
i and Semhnt Act arc a disgrace to our equal laws. Equal laws 
become a byeword when what is 1 ■gal for one clast becomes a 
ctiminal offence for bnothei. It did my heart good 10 hear that 
man tell Maclaren how, as he had talked much of getting the 
franchise for working men, he must be content to see them use 
it now tb<7 had got it. This is a smooth stone well planted in 
the foreheads of certain dilettante Radicals, after Maclaren’s 
fashion, who are willing to give the working men words and 
wind, and votes and the hke, and yet think to kei‘p all the 
advantages, just or unjust, of the wealthier classy without 
• abatement. 

“the uttle tyrannies of wealth.” 


I do hope wise m*n will not attempt to fight the wvwking 
men qn the head of this notorious injustice. Any su' h step will 
on^ nredpitate the action of the newly cnfranclusad classes, 
uid miUte them into acting hastily ; when what we ought to 
desirtuhoald be that th.^ should act warily and little for many 
years TO come, until education and habit may make th'm the 
more fit. ... But I want him [my father] to look/eally into this 
ques ion (both sides of it, and not the representetions of rabid 
middle-class newspapers, sworn to support all the little tyrannies 
w*alth), and I know hi will be convinced that this is a c.ase 
of uajnst law ; and that, however desirable the end miy sem 
to him, he will not be J'^uit enough to think that any end will 
justify on unjust law. 

Here cuds the political sermin of your affeclionate (and 
somewhat dogmatical) son. 

ON INCOME TAX REPEVL. 

The next poMttcai allusion is (in February, 1874) to the 
proposed abolition of the Income Tax :— 

What has disgusted'mi nnsf as yet about this election is the 
fiasstablh prufiosal to do away with the income tax. Is there 
n> shame about the ed^clokisf Will thosiwho have nine 
' hundred and ninety-nine thous.adths of tlie advantage of our 
s icisty neem consent to pay a single thx unless it is to be paid 
also (hose who hava to bear the burthen and heat of the day, 
with almost none of die reward! And the selfishness here is 
detestable ^because it ^ so deliberate. A man may not feel 
pOvetty veiy keenly, and may live a quiet sdf-pleasing life iu 
«re tJUMi^tlessness; but it is quite onathur matter when, he 
puqwa ihetou$^ly what the issues are, and yet wails pitiably 
'Ijllliwm he is asked to pay a little more, even if it does fell 
hardly sonetimea than thosa who get almost none of the benefit. 
It is like din healthy child crying becaus: they do not give a 

go xly, as they |ftv« giyeB to has sick brother to take away the 
male w the dose. ~ 

ON ANGLG-AMRRIpkN REGIONS, 
lb the light of receat eveoU k k iiiwresting to see that 
S|^ei|^on ovas greatly enamoured of afweet little Rimian. 
child cs^ed Nelitchka,^aod had a qtwirel followed by 
9«^atP(ation with an AmeiicaR ARgto*Ainmrt«aa 
^ Of the latter he says 

exflIiW, and he wwmdy fo Jthwtt ou? ooodutt 
I* qf foursa, adAitted 



i[>e|itfr«tsm had 
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and when 
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and^otce, that it vras a fdty mey had taken the aaoney in that 
cam. He lost his tempm at once, and cried out that ins dearest 
wjth was a war with England} whneupon jf ai^kat my 
temper, and, thundering at the pbu of my voice, I ^anu 
went aoray by myself to another part of tht^garden. .w But 
a mutual »»ling of shame led us to a most moving reconciliation, 
in which the American voWed he srould shed his best blood for 
England. In looking back upon the interview, I feel that I 
have learned somolhing: I scarcely apjmteiated how badly 
England had behaved, and bow well aae 'deservm tiwhatrra 
the Americans bear her. ^ 

This blight have been a dramatic parable. ' 


WHAT IS IMPERIALISM? 

Mr. J. Lawson Walton, Q.C., M.P., writes in the 
March Contemporary on Imperialism ovith much intensity 
of feeling and resoluteness of purpose. He avoids 
analysing the ideas connected irith the words^ “Jingo ” 
and “uttle Englander,” but does not shrink from 
presenting the following fairly precise definition :— 

I define Imperialism as a principle or formula of statosman- 
ship for interpreting the duties of government in relation 
to empire. The formula is compounds—to use the lan'mage 
of the analyst—of an emotion, a conviction, a determination, 
and a creed. Let me expand my formula. The Imperialist 
feels a profound pride in the magnificent heritage of empire won 
by the courage and energies of his ancestry, and bequjathrd to 
hm subject to the burden of many sacred trusts. This is his 
emotion. He is convinced that the discharge of the dnties of 
his great inheritance has an educational mflu^nce and a morally 
bracing effect on the character of the British people, and that 
the spread of Brilish rule extends to every race brought withiis 
its sphere the incalculable benefits of just law, tolwont trade, 
and considerate goveiument. This is his conviction. He is 
resolved to accept readily the burden of inlwrited dominkmi'with 
every developm nt and expansion to which the eperation of 
natural and legitimate causes may give rise, and to use tiie 
material forces of governm nt to protect the rights and advance 
the just interests of all the subjects of Uic QuiAi. This is his 
determination.* He b dicves that the strength and resources of 
our race will be equal to the weight of any obligation which the 
sense of duty of our people may call upon our Govcrnmmt to 
undertake. This is his creed. 

AGAINST “IMPERIAL MALTHUSIANISM.” 

There are some happy phrases in Mr. Walton's paper, 

“ A great England has produced great Englishmen : and * 
a little England vrill tend to produce—^little Englanders.” 
He asks avhich of the Little Englanders aspires to fill the 
chair of Canute and btd the tide of« Empire cease tip flow. 
He very neatly charges them with a sort of “ Im^ial 
Malthusianism.” He protests against the “weaxy TiUn” 
theory, and says* * 

Mr. Gladstone is said to have told Mr. Rhodes that he 
hesitated to accept the 'gUl of new provinces bpeAute he had not, 
the administrators to govern them. This renmik, tndy 
reported, is scarcely in harmony arilh commmt obsMvati m. 
Our pablib schools, the playing fields o^tom” can fonurii on 
uDstintedHtipply. ^ 

MfNCHESlER—PAST AND PRESBKt. 

Here is a shrewd observation :— <1 > ' g, 
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Xj[»n>OH*S CHILDBEN. * 

Hon^to Teach Theh to Play. 

overcrowded lx>iid[pn » pore piteous than 
Oftteehtna^i^ying in drfftoeets and alleys 
^'etrc^fis. Their gaa« are not play. They 

__^ „,_i)w 'how .lo phiy* Tn^is no healthy, childish 

langht^ and happy menymaking to be heard or seen in 
the labninth of streets where the poor live. The songs 
the chud^;.. «ig oome from the music-halls ; their 
language is wBcened with words of which they hardly 
know the' nieanin^. Their games are only hideous 
reproductions erf their own squalid lives and unwholesome 
surroundings: ^ther reeling home drunk and quarrel¬ 
some, and the fiin of checking him and then dodpng his 
vengeance; mother swearing and scoldii^, lying to the 
mudi-tried’^Schoolboard,” and threatening to “pig” 
the young' truant in the same breath. The excitement 
of sneaking apples and other coveted wares from the stall 
round the comer, with the breathless risk and sometimes 
the reality of the “Copper’s” sudden descent. Most 
popular of all, the slum hineral, with its sensationalism 
and rablicity; all their sordid lives mimicked with a 
faithiulness and monotony that is terrible. These are 
the games of London’s children. They have no concep¬ 
tion of anything else. 

A GOOD BEGINNING. 

If*the children of London arc to grow up into worthy 
citizens, London must teach them how to play. At 
present, the child-life of London presents a gloomy 
picture, with a still darker future in prospect. For the 
children of to-day will grow up into the men and women 
of the next generation without one memory of healthy, 
happy play to look back upon. Some attempts, however, 
to raapple with this evil are being made in various parts 
<rf London. Children’s Guilds of Play have been started 
in sevend districts. One of the most interesting is that 
which has now been established for two years in Canning 
Town. It began %vith thirty children gathered from one 
of the woi^ slums of the district, who came to play for 
an hour orce a week. To-day there are over two hundred 
children belonging to the Guild. Accommodation can 
hardly be found for the numbers who are eager to join, 
^and the resources of the workers cannot keep pace with 
"the ever-increasing demand to be taught ho^ to play. 

GAMES'MANAGED liY THE CHILDREN THEMSELVES. 

The games taught the girls are old English games, 
whdeh r^body in quaint fashion many of the customs 
. and ii^ctices of bygone days. They arc simple and 
easily learned. They are full of life and movement. 
The chil^en throw themselves into them with a whole- 
' hearte 4 ||hthusiasm. But many things are taught besides 
the m^playing of the games and the singing of songs 
wMch accompany them. The children learn to play with 
order, %ven with grace. ThCT learn to give up the 
most pii^ rdies cheekily to each other, for eveprtbing 
is done in thms. It is amusing to see the dignity and 
sertousn^ ^^rith. jTibich even the three-year-old mites 
follow the ataippte of titeir leaders. The elder girls are 
trained ih theks^se ^ responsibili^. A committee 
by them manages all the minor details of the 
: It is « pretty and encouraging sight to see 
£n»n three to fourteen, all wearing little 
^t>^dre»md to their own ragged jgarments, 
“‘i^Hl'jme 'ein^pg and acting of “ London Bridge 
Dpsrts'* and ether bid-time songs. ' 
.■r'-^''isiLOENCE OF ^l^Y;" '* , 

0 te GtdUL upon children is very 

is brushed 



into wme sort erf order. 4 new neatness and smartness 
is visible.:;. These improvements '^ children’s mothers, 
dirty and' drunken though they to#frequ<!ntly hre, highly 
approve. The Guild ha# hroU|^ l^bt and joy into 
many a child’s life. It Eas taught the chiral of 
Canning Town what play really is. In many aaf^^aSey 
and street the games and the songs taught by die’ Gtiild 
have replaced the old ones “Which reigi^ supreme two. 
years ago. The work, however, has grown so rapidly, 
that outside help is essential if it is to be maintainea and 
extended. Any one therefore who desires to help forward 
this endeavour to teach London’s children how to play 
should communicate with the President of the .Childrens 
Guild of Play in Canning Town—Dr. Alice Johnson, 
435, Barking Road, E. 

MR. BRYCE ON THE WAYS OF GOVERNING 
COLONIES. 

It is with a pleasant mixture of the paternal and the 
professorial style that Mr. James Rrj-ce expounds to 
American readcre of the Century for March “British 
experience in the government of Colonics.” He begins 
by dividing colonies into temperate, sub-tropical, and 
tropical. He shows that the method of governing them 
vixries with the climate. In femperate regions, where 
Englishmen can permanently reside, they import with 
them their own institutions of self-government. In the 
sub-tropical regions, where Europeans can live, but turn 
over most of the manual work to natives of another 
colour, the home polity is introduced, but only for the 
white minority. Thus— 

Cape Colony and Natal have as much autonomy as Canada 
or South Australia, though the latter two are pure democracies, 
while the former two are qualified democracies, where power 
resides in the upp.-r (i.e., the white) class's. Similarly, tliat 
which is true democracy in France, with its system of universal 
suffrage, bccoims a viry diiiercnl thing in .Algeria, where the 
Kuiopc.m minority rules. * 

In the true tropical countries the English abandon the 
idea of sclf-governn}cnt. They authorise chartered com¬ 
panies to rule, or they proclaim a protectorate, or they 
govern them despotically from the Colonial or Indian 
Office, directly or through local councils of more or less 
restricted powers. 

No English statesman would try any such experigicnt as was 
tried in Amt ricn when after the \Var of Seccssit.n fulh rights of 
suffrage were conferred on the lately emancipated coUiind 
people of the Srulh. * * 

Mr. Br>'ce then proceeds to describe how England 
would proceed if she found herself, like America, in 
possession of the Philippines. . She would selecjt for 
governor the best man she could find of Indian or 
Colonial experience, and give him ample powers, witlj. 
large salary and a capable staff, and so on. Putting 
the maxims wc should act on in the form of imperi^vesf 
Mr. Bryce says :— . 

Go softly, go warily. Ascertain the fects" as fully and 
a«urately ns possible. The h-ss the existing arrangemraU are 
at first disturbed, the better. The present, nadve aufiiferities, 
local chiefs, may be us;'d. A firm hand hee^lo be kppt on 
white adventurers. Continuity of policy is essential, 'rhe man 
who succeeds best is the man of imtiadve. , No country possess, s 
a larger supply of such men than America does. 

Concerning the difficulty of finding room under the 
Constitution for the necessary dev^pni^ts, ifr, Br>'ce 
sl^ewdly observes :— * * 

The ingenuity of Amerieim Jurist^ end that breadth of vkw 
which has always ^dngnisheot.'the Siprerae Court, wilF no 
doubt prove ecpial to the uniyinK ^ ev»y knot. »' 
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UKUMITEO POWER AT NEXfi/TO NO GOST. 

A Stupendous iNuttsTRiAL Revolution at Hand. 

One of tie most s^jaadiM wospects ever opened up 
by scientific inventioiT is ;^abefore the readers of 
" MeCtur^s for March by Ray Stannard Baker. It more 
comjietely eclipses the mechanical marvels of steam and 
electricity than they the slave-mill and stage-coach. It 
promises us«d! almost no cost any amount of motive 
power. We ate informed of “a new substance that 
promises to do the work of coal and ice and gunpowder.” 
The new substance is, after all, a veiy old friend-nothing 
less than the common air, only in a liquefied state. 
Liquid ait is the new mechanical magician. It was only 
in 1877 that Raoul Pictet succeeded by combining intense 
pressure and intense cold in liquefying oiwgen. Fifteen 
years later Olsewski liqftefied nitrogen and James Dewar 
. .actually solidified air—^produced “ air ice.” The develop¬ 
ment, of these discoveries into the production of a new and 
potent mdustrial force, as described in this paper, is the 
■work of Charles'£. Tripler, of New York City. 

A VERY SIMPLE PRINCIPLE. 

The piinciple* is .intelligible and simple to the last 
de^ee. It lies in the immense expansion in volume 
wmch takes place in ang substance on passing from the 
lAtate of liquid into the state of gas. When water passes 
into the gaseous state as steam, we have the force which 
' drives wu steam machinery. When liquid air passes into 
the gaseous state, we have the new force. The immense 
• difference appears in the feet that to change water into 
ateam we have to use costly artificial means to raise the 
temperature above 212 degrees Fahrenheit, while the 
transition from liquid to gaseous air takes place at 312 
degrees btlow zero Fahrenheit. Once we have our liquid 
.air, the temperature of the ordinary atmosphere raises it 
more than 300 degrees above its ordimuy boiling-point. 
In other words, the heat of the sun, in warming our 
^ Jatmosphere so much above the boiling-point of liquid air, 
is the Ultimate source of the new power. And Mr. Tripler 
claims to produce liquid air “ practically without cost ” 1— 

A single cubic foot of liquid air contains 800 cubic feet of air 
at oidtnaiy piessure—a whole hall bedroom full reduced to the 
space of a large pail. Its desire to expand, therefore, is some- 
.tning quite irrepresrible. ^ 

HOW IT is DONE. 

At on|U*tiie question arises, How can the liquid air be 
produced 7 Will not the pressure and the artificial cold 
requisite ia;qfdve a most costly expenditure of the forces 
previously and still at oiir disposal ? The answer is that 
he uses liquid Utr to produce hquid air. In the words of 
the inventor j— 

“The liqutfaction of air is caused by intense cold, not by 
ci«.presriop. 'although^ compr^on is a port of the process, 
ejtw once oaring produced this cold, 1 do not need so murii 
on. the air which I am forcing into the liquefying 
mai^be. . « My liquefying machine will keep on pro- 
ducnigas rfittrit liqidu air as ever, while -|t takes very much less 
liquid air to keep the compressor engine gmng. .'1^ 
d»«QKPce I save. _ 

*' I Imve actm^Uy'made ri»ut^ 4 en eallons ^ liquid ait iif'my 
. by the use of about three gaUous mmy engine. 

a rarplasage of seven g^pps. mat has coM me 
SMmwg aikd which 1 can use f^sewfaere.iB poi^.” 

' .-.I^ A^Jhere is no limit to this produc4oh| yon csaji keep on 
leiMicbwthissi^lnBage indefinm A 

have not yet 4aisbad'my:^periments, you 
IT don’t want to riaim too beUevo.1 

^«m|[E|P 4 . m a mitwr y .what toy ex paljpie ut ri machirie 

; ■ , 'V) . . '-4.. 


Mr.'’Triplar says that'it takes oidy ten cn fifteen minstes to 
get liquid air after the compressor engine begms to run. 

ONLY TENPENCE A GALUIN. . 

Cons^ently il.is5he first 8tj!|) that co$t8«V I’trofessor 
Dewar liquefied air at.an enormbus cost:— 

The first ounce that homsde cost pi^te than three thousand 
dollars. A little later he reduced the cost to five hundred 
dollars a pint, and the whole scientific world raiqg with the 
achievement. Yesterday, in Mr. Triplet’s lavatory, I saw five 
gallons of liquid air pouted out like so mum water. It was 
made at the rate of fifty gallons a day, and it cost, perhaps, 
twenty cents a gallon. 0 

V ■: ■•‘ /it WHAT IT ACTUALLY DOES. 

. The actual achievements of liquid air are ^wonderful 
enough. The cold it induces is so intense as to freeze 
itself in the pipes of the liquefier. Solid air is thus easily 
produced. The liquid is ” nearly as heavy as water, and 
quite as clear and limpid ” 

A few drops retained on a man’s hand will sear the flesh like 
a white-hot iron; and yet it does not burn—;it mgrely kills. 
For this reason it is admirably adapted to surgical uses where 
cauterisation is necessary; it will eat out _ diseased flesh 
niuch more quickly and safely than caustic potash, or 
nitric acid, and it can be controlled absolutely. Mr.^ Triplet 
has actually furnished a well-known New York plwsidan with 
enough to sear out a cancer and entirely cure a difficult case. 
And it is cheaper than any cauterising chemical in use. . . . 

It freezes pure alcohol.Mercury is frozen imtil it is as 

hard as granite.Iron and steel become as brittle as 

glass. A tin cup which has been filled with liquid air for a few 
minutes will, if dropped, shatter into a hundred little fragments 
like thin glass. Copper, gold, and all precious metals, on the 
other hand, are made more pliable, so that even a thick piece 
can be bent readily between the fingers. 

In liquid air the nitrogen evaporates soonest (its hotfing 
point being 320 degrees below zero, as against oxygen’s, 
which is 300 degrees below zero), and leaves oxygen in a 
concentrated form— 

Ordinary woollen felt can hardly be psrsu idcd to burn even in a 
hot fire, but if it is dippM in this concentrated oxygsn, or even in 
liquid rir, and lighted, it will explode and burn with all the 
terrible violence of gun-cotton. Indeed, liquid air will bum 
steel itself. The steel burns exactly like a greasy bit of pork 
rind—spluttering, and giving out a glare of dazzling brilliancy. 

The expefiments have been shown by Mr. Tripler. 
before a meeting of distinguished scientists at the Uni¬ 
versity of the City of New York. Among the numberwas 
M. Pictet, who expressed great admiration. 

WHAT IT IS EXPECTED TO DO. 

But the prospect opened up of futiire possibilities is 
dazzling and bewildering in its grandeiur. Mr. Baker 
exclaims :— 

" Think of the ocean gfeyhemnd unencumbered frith coal 
bunkers, and sweltering boilers, and 'smokestacks, making her 
power as she sails, from the free sea air around her I Think of 
the boilerless locomotiW running without a fire-box or fireman, 
or without neei of water tanks or coal chutes, gathering from 
tihe ak as it passes the power which turns its (mring vmeels t 
With costless power, think how travel fu^ freight rates, must 
&I1, bringing bread and meat more chea^y to our tables and 
ch<»ply manufacture clothing more chmply to our backs I 
Thiiu of the possibilities of aenal navigation with pb^*'^ which 
requiret no heavy machin^, no storagsf batteries, no coal I 

'' Ten years from now hotd guests mdl lor cool rComs in 
summer with as much cortainty getting fisem «»they, now cidl 
tor warn zooms in witttier. » 

“ of wluftUuumeskaMe vriue the Bqlfid sit will fte 

in hqtpnslt. In t^ first ptaoe,'it Is sie^lqtdy pnm Wir: in fite 
seedin place, die nroportioU of exvgea.tS'lmgej,SC iW 
ritalising air. it ^ m peceiasiy for 

man of me future to mrieiihfo asiud muiittM tz^oriie 
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He tan have his o^one and hit cool heighU terv^ to hi£ in his 
room. Cold is a disinfectant,” 

TkOMCS RErfOERED HABITABLE. 

Mr. Baker does mot pause to' pdM: out that by this 
tneang the j^fficolties of tropical’ dimate for white men 
.arc ovaredme. With a house at any temperature he 
pleasa, the Englishman can live and thrive and bring up 
c^dren in the ve^ hottest part of the earth. All the 
forecasts and policies based on the idea that the white 
man eamio t permanently occupy the tropics evaporate 
with the turning on of liquid air. 

ALMOST TERRIFIC EXPLOSIVE. 

Mr. Tripler thinks that by the proper mixture of liquid air 
with cot^, wool, glycerine, or any other hydrocarbon, an 
explosive of enormous power could be made. And unlike 
dynamite or nitro-glycenne, it could be handled like so much 
sand, there being not the slightest danger of explosion from 
concussion, although, of course, it must be kept away from fire. 

Nwmore would warships be loaded down with cumbersome 
explosive^ and no more could there be terrible i>uwder 
explosions on ship-board, because the ammunition could be 
made for the guns as it was needed, a liquid-air plant on ship¬ 
board furnishmg all the necessary materials. 

Mr. Baker does not deal with the more drastic prospect 
that, inasmuch as liquid air makes steel as brittle as 
glass, a steady spray of the liquid would transform a steel- 
clad battleship into a most fragile piece of crockeryware. 

ALL OTHER PROBLEMS SOLVED. 

“ My greatest object is the production of a power-giving sub¬ 
stance,” says Mr. Tripler; ‘‘ if you can get cheap power, all 
other problems are solved. 

” Liquid air can be applied to any engine, and used as easily 
and as safely as steam. You need no large boiler, no water, no 
coal, and vou have'no waste. The heat of the atmosphere, as I 
have said before, does all the work of exp.ansion.” 

Mr. Tripler believes firmly that liquid air makes aerial navi¬ 
gation a distinct probability. 

The imagination almost goes wild at the immense 
vistas opened out. In the meantime :— 

This muchls certain : A machine has been built which will 
make liquid air in large quantities at small expense, and an 
engine been successfully run by liquid air. 


THE LATEST NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

Professor Harnack’s “ Chronolog/ of Early 
Christian Literature ” may be regarded as possessing 
some claim on the attention of the - general reader 
when^ it extorts in the same month sympathetic and 
prominent notice from the Dublin Review and from the 
English Historical Review. In the former, which is 
the recognised organ of the Roman Catholics, Dom C. 
Butler details at length the brilliant Berlin professor’s 
conclusions as to date and authorship of the books of the 
New Testament, and a{;>plauds the reactionary tendency 
manifest in the freest criticism of the sacred writings. 

THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS UP TO DATE. 

Here are the dates assigned by the latest and least 
fettered criticism as voiced by Hamack and served up by 
DomBuUer.'- 

A.». i 

^^ 5t, Paul’s two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

53 pant’s -Episue I. to Corinthians; Epistle to 
J Galatians; Epistle II. to Corinthians. 

■ SS*"* 4 'Sh Paul’s Epistle tp Romans. 

57—9 Paul's Epistles to Colossians; tol%ilemon; to 

> > fiphesians; to Fhilippians. 

. S 9 — ‘fi4 St. rani’s Pastoral Epistles (the kernel). 

''v 4 s~ .70 St. Mark’s ’’ 

' yo-r* 7| SL Matthew’s .Gospel. , • 

9 b Fl^t Epistle ttf St. Petert • < 


-A.D. 

6 s-- 95 
6s—too 
78- 93 
93 — 96 
93 — 97 
80—110 
90—110 
c. no—120 


c. 100—130 
e. 120—140 
t. 150—1^ 


Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Gospd according to the Hebrews. • 

St. Luke’s Gospel and Acts d* the Apostles. 

The Apocalypse. 

First Epistle of Clement. * 

Gospel and three Epistles of St. John. 

Pastoral Epistles (substantially in present shape). 
Soon after 110 the Four Canonical Gospels 
brought together into one Book. 

Epistle of .St. Jude. 

Epistle of St. James. 

Second Epistle of St. Peter. ' 


Harnack questions Petor’s authorship of I. Peter. He 
ascribes the Johannine Gospel and Epistles and the 
retouching of the Apocalypse (which he takes to be at 
bottom a Jewish and not a Christian work) to the same 
author, who is however John the Presbyter, not John the 
Apostle. He is strongly disposed to hold with TertuUian 
that Barnabas was the author of Hebrews. 


“the essenti.al truth of tradition.” 


Dom Butler quotes from Harnack’s preface a very 
significant passage :— 

In regard to the fuqirc, he says, Harnack, inspired by his 
great knowledge of the actual tendencies of scientinc erudition, 
assume-s almost tlie rble of a prophet: “ A time will come, it is 
already on the threshold, when we shall little more trouble 
ourselves about the decipherment of the literary-historical 
problems in the 'domain of Christian origins; for what .in the 
main can be ascertained on this subject will come to be generally 
recognised—namely, the essential truth of tradition, apart from 
a few important exceptions. It will be recognised that partly 
before the destructiun of Jerusalem [70], partly by the time of 
Trajan [98-117), all the fundamental stamps of Christian 
traditions, teachings, pronouncements, and even ordinances— 
except the New Tcst.ament as a collection—were essentially 
p.'rfect, and that it is necessary to conceive of their institution 
within that period ; and also to realise how the general ground 
lines of Catiiolicism must be conceived of in the time between 
Trajan and Comniodus [117-190). 

Generally “Accepted Results.” 

Rev. A. C. Headlam, in the Historical Review, asks. 
What are the accepted results of modern scientific criticism 
of the sacred documents ? 


Of the Pauline epistles ten may be accepted. Professor 
Harnack has some doubts about the Ephesians, but they will 
probably vanish, and other critics who are not too old to learn 
will have to fall in with him. Of the exact date there will 
always be a certain amount of dispute, for we have not the 
materials for constructing a certain chronology. The Pastoral 
Epistles arc still under dispute. The favourite theory at presrat 
b to see in them evidence of interpolation; there is a genuine 
Pauline nucleus which has been added to. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews Ls certainly by sonic one who had come under the 
influence of St. Paul, and is certainly earlier than the letters of 
Clement. It is placed by Harnack in the reign of Domilian, 
and cannot be later. _ , , 

Passing to other groups of writings, the Acts and St. Lake’s 
Gospel must have been written by a companion of St. Paul, and 
cannot be later than the year 90 A.D. The other two synoptic 
gospels date probably from the years 65-75 ; but tke existence of 
late additions canqot be disproved, althou^ it may be doubted. 
Not later than the age of Domitian must come the First Epistle 
of St. Peter. The theory of Hamack that tlm name of Peter 
was added by a later forger is Mkrdly likely to gain credence. 
Christian tradition is now being ^in accepted, aitd the Apoca- 
typsc is placed in the reira of Donutian, while the other 
Johannine writings cannot be placed later than the year 110. 
Who wrote them f What b tfieir historic value ? These remain 
questions on which there b not yet agreement. The same may 
be said of the date of the Second Epbtle of St, Peter and the 
Epbtles of St. Jude and St. Jamsi. < 
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AMERICAN VERSUS GAU.1CAK *^DENCIES 

In Romanisu. •• 

<tRB7. WitUAM BabAY, D.D<,Mtes in the Uaiell 
NiUiotuU on what he calls “an American rdigiona 
Cnbade.* His theme is Fatho’ Heckeris life and its 
impression on French thoQBht. Of these much has been 
said in our “ Book of die Month.” It remains to .quote 
what Dr. Bafty, a deTout Catholic, says of Ae struggle 
impendujig in tkh Papacy between the Latin and the 
Americnn tcn^fencies. « 

%a.Z DEA'D HAND OF NAPOLEON. 

He dqdores the condition Into which Napoleon has 
reduced the Church in France. It, too, is “ a barracks, 
and its detgy are a regiment. They have been made 
ser& of an atheistic Republic.” Yet they are mightily 
oshocked when Englishmen or Americans tell them that 
this system is “ Gahican, not by any means Catholic, and 
has had its 0%^:— 

An evil day; for it has killed initiative^ sanctified cowardice, 
and help^ to imdce of the Froich laity what they are now 
confessMW becoming, indifferent or hostile, or corrupt, to a 
degree which no other country in Europe can rival. ... By 
dieer effect of its own incompetence the system that Napoleon 
establidied has begun to show grave and disquieting tokens of 
iailute, in the army no less than the university, in finance and 
law, and in the Church itself. . .. M. Taine tells us, therefore, 
that “by an insensible and riow cause,” during the whole of 
this century, “ the great multitude of the peasants, in ^e wake 
of the multitude in the cities, is falling mto Paganim.” In 
other words, tiiey are giving up religion. The barracks com¬ 
plete what was begun in the fields or the workshop or the 
uctory; and to scrape together as much money as possible and 
to have as few children as possible is the moral code, thanks to 
whi^ France has arrived at her present condition. . . . We 
are running no small risk of lapsing into a religious society 
composed of clergy, women, and children, with the merest 
sprinkling of grown-up m.n. 

“ BE ROMAN ; NOT LATIN.” 

is a beavy indictment against the Church in 
France from the pen of a loyal Catholic. He goes on 
to distinguish b^ween decadent Latinism and perennial 
Romanism. He says :— 

The Latin experimmt is conUng to an end. If Rome were 
simply Latin, it would be coming to an end likewise. It Would 
lose its hold upon the intellect and character of those in cviry 
nadm who guide the course of thugs; it would shrivel up into 
a memory, or be entombed like a fo«U in the depths of the 
past..,. 

When Leo XIII. was addressing the Slavs, whom he is 
anzioiu to keep ox to bring within die pale of hB jurisdiction, 
he said to them “ Be Roman ; I do not ask yon to be X^atin”; 
ud he left to them their own liturgy in their native tongue. He 
lul dow as much, or more, on behalf of the Oriental Christians. 
AIkI he b lystchitig with keen interest the ebb and flow of ideas, 
sodal^cf idigiotoi or both, among those Americans who, at 
length, seem droned to mike the '‘English spirit an open 
instead ^ a sealed volume to races bred upon the classic and 
coercive tradition of which Napoleon was the last great figure. 
Nay, it was his chosen Legate, Cardinal Satolli, who, in a 
neetotable address at Chicago, put fonrard the Book of the 
und the American CoUsdratioa as funrishiiig a complete 
emitter 0% human life. ^ 7 

|a|i ItdLB OF THE'NORTHERN l^TXONS, 

4 om and self-control an i 3 a» tDeededtb 

tku Nhpoleonic fett^, an4 save Ip jUattR races 
■ • padly thraldom. How Jfato Hecker wah 
.. w shown jfjliewfiere ? nesg-iil Dr. Bariy% 




WhA we are now consideriBg k thi future. It would any* 
that R«SM hr& somethiBg pcselcms to and that the 

Enghrii and Teutonic do not comejiwt bargain with 
empty hands. If anthofl^ be Indhqpeimble Wheto ttadidon is 
to be upheld—ifjiisftnryeannot be bmttM out, and union is the 
safeguard of dogma; yk the Northern nati(^ foqpding these. 
selves on oH and undoubted Catholic principles, havgjilone 
understood how to combine social fireedein wiih tobhs iaititu* 
tions, and diat is the gift which they now wonld make to the 
Latin world. . , 

SOCIAL BREAKERS AHEAD IE HAWAII. 

A GLIMPSE of the many social difficulties in store Ibr 
Uncle Sam in his new territories is affordedfby Rear- 
Admiral Beardslee, U.S.N., in the NortA Anurit^ Review 
for October. He heads his article \rith the HhWaiian 
word “ Pilikias,” denoting troubles or misfortunes, and 
sketches some of the impediments to the pacific assimi¬ 
lation of these islands. The chief difficulty springatfrom 
the natives and “half-whites”—as the “half-breeds” 

? refer to be called—^numbering in all 40,000 people. 

'hey were conspicuously frigid in the public ceremony of 
annexation. Their attachment to the Queen is one con¬ 
siderable danger, which the writer suggests might be 
removed if she could be brought to accept the sttu..uon 
by money compensation or othdhvise. A more subtle 
cause disloyalty is found in the fear of the ladies of 
the u^per class of half-whites, who appichend that' the 
reorganisation of society, consequent on an influx of 
American people, will deprive them of their social 
position :— 

That, for the first time in Hawaii, they may be discriminated 
against on account of race and customs; that, for the first time, 
a colour line may be drawn,^ so that the brown blood in their 
veins, of which many are pjrouder than of the white, will be to 
their detriment. 

Another fear is that the free and amphibious customs 
and costumes now followed by the islanders would be 
strongly disapproved by American ladies :— i' 

They do wear in public the holoku, a garment not 
differing greatly fiom a Mother Hubbard, the most comfortable 
and best adapted to the climate. They do adorn themselves 
with las of fioweis, they gallop astride their Steeds over the 
mountains, th« y enjoy surf canoeing and sea swimming. They 
do love to relax nom their formm society life and full-dress 
dinner parties, and, visiting the homes of some of their 
Hawaiian relatives, they indulge In the delights of a luak, 
where they can—arrayed in hohkws and flowers, hair uaWhind, 
feet bare or slippered—recline on the mat-^otected ground, cat 
poi seaweed and fish, and other indro-ibablc HawaUnn dishes, 
ivilh the aid of their fingers alone, listen to the sweet music of 
the eukaltU and native voices, and watch the beautiful, graceful, 
swaying dance of the Hulah girls, in which there n^ Jie ne 
impropriety or vulgarity, Mthoi^h, because in olden t^cs it 
was danced by naked women (in those days tiiey were naiifed 
and not ashamed), it has earned a bad reputation. “ lok 
qm meUy fsnse," 

Said a Hawaiian lady to m2, while discussing her fM 
eimected advent of the whites: “ We d<m't want mem. Th^i 
wul noqse and look down on us, and tfaiok we are no hcttei 
than niggers. They will sneer at our cmtoim, and ho^ up 
their hands in horror at (ho idea of a JMah. They will expaci 
too much of us. They will forget ho# short A time it is rinct 
we were Kanakas.” UndoubtMly fhw Imve natumi 

to them, to which they have Ufm wedded from «nd 

whinh^ different firom tiioae eff pWfP'I* vfhftdiaMW'l^t 4 he» 
llvea to aiore inclemifet dimes. ^ ^ 

umetilRfK (W tifad of a 
^ of liberty 


lives id mote inclemifet dimei. 

AR tbis is a 
Power devoted front.1 


aadeoKUtifty. 
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THE 

Eta?Major.’ 

The I^t 4 «nih Cei^ay conta^ articles 4m the 
subject, one. by a Nj^comormist, the other by a State 
Chnrc^lBan | One hipng, tiie other dreading, t|e approach 
of Ditfestablishnieijt^;' but boUi agreed in opposition to 
Romanisers urithih 4tbe Andican pale. The Noncon¬ 
formist is Dr. Guinness Rogers, who demands the 
surrender of the ^vileg^ and endowments of the 
Church as ** the gne method by which Evangelicals can 
save the Protestantism of the Cnurch of which they claim 
to be the ghampions, and High Churchmen secure that 
spiritual independence for which they profess to sigh.” 
“^For Wjrsilyes,” he adds, “wc shall certainly resist any 
tampering With xbe present constitution in the ‘ Catholic ’ 
interest” In the course of his paper he draws a not too 
flattering parallel between the anti-Dreyfiis War Oflicc 
and the extreme Romanisers :— 

We have been looking on'rdbent proceedings in France with 
mingled surprise and condemnation, and tacitly congratulating 
ourselves on the fact that we are not as that misguided people. 
There it is the army which puts on airs of lofty independence, 
and we wonder os we see what numbers are misl^ by the 
specious pretext that the honour of the staff and officers most be 
preserved at all costs. But have we not here a parallel case t 
Here it is the rights of the Church and clergy which have to be 
so jealously guarded. To judge by th«r general tone and 
bearing,'#>5 not the nation which establishes die priests, but the 
priests in their gracious condescension who- are blessing the 
nation. They are not to be fettered by any restraints the State 
may impose, they are not to be brought within its jurisdiction in 
any manner affecting their office, they are not to be tried in its 
courts on any charge of ecclesiastical offence. They form a 
sacred order of their own without any civil law to bind them. 

THE CRUX OF THE WHOLE BUSINESS. 

The State Churchman is Mr. Bosworth Smith, who 
fought resolutely in the columns of the Times again.st the 
Liberal assfhilt on the Establishments in W'alcs and 
Scotland some years .ago. He declares this deliberate 
conviction :— 

Great as the.calamity would have been had the attack upon 
the Church succeeded fourteen years ago, it would have been 
insignificant, in comparison with the sin and wifli the shame, 
with the sting of purposeless humiliation, and with the permanent 
alienation flrom each other of all the component parts of the 
Chuceh, which must inevitably ensue, if Disestablishment should 
Cum: oh now—as it seems only too likely that it will—as the 
result, netpof any hostile movement from without, but of disin- ■ 
tegrating forces from within. 

For vdiat would be the result? In place of the 
parodSal system, a squalid Congregationalism : an alien¬ 
ated iuty : one ptHtion of the clergy gravitating towards 
*Gemesl^ enodier and a larger portion steering straight for 
Rome.' The crux of the whole question lies, he hmds, in 
cbinpalsipry auricular confession. If that is maintained, 

■ ■po^et' on.ettith catypive the National Church from 
dsTuption. an 4 ?di 89 nliitiTO. He implores the Holbom 
recu$ants,to xeg^ ere, it be too late. 

“The StUKEAUfGS oe Social Revolution.” 


’’THE OE SOCIAL KEVOLUTION." 

^’“ The in Siackwood is very*pronounced 

in tbe Clairqh ”:— 


on 


wm- 


dealt 


M bMIS WASEUyAA «- 

, ure need not look ’deep to discover the 
’ .revolution. . ,. , .The qe-Frotestantising 

Ta A ewsnffnr nf 


Jbf - * t The qe-Protestjinlising 

p.'il^^noi'ah affiur of religion almie. It is a matter of 
iia|tertance socially, and in every department of 


pm uiMmQce soemuy^ ana m every aeparuncni w 
enough for “contentment if thc 
iKorkilig: put theii plad'Of jndieinl intervention, 
;mth dtu tdoSb d^snt (Aendets and such as ore' 


made outlaws by their own contumacy.'. , . Are they few? 
Then what ride of dbturbance. in depriving them of theis 
opportunitiest Ate they many!' Then how neural -the work 
of purgation. • 

Mr. William Walsh am© Secret SoGtETiE$.:^ 

In the National Review for Marchj Mr. ?irilliain. 
Walsh tenders proof of the existence an 4 tactics of 
“ secret societies ” in the Church of England. “ The 
societies he names,arc the Society of the Cros& the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, the Order of thft 
Holy Redeemer, and the Guild of*AlI SoulS. To die 
charge of procuring his information in an underhand way 
the writer replies :— 

I defy the Romanisers to prove their libellous and slanderous 
charges. They know veiy well that I have secured them all in 
the open market in a fair and honourable manner. I frankly 
admit that 1 do not repent, and am not ashamed of having told 
the whole country, through my book, thc secrets of the Ritualists. 
If they were honourable secrets I would respect them. It has 
been said that no gentleman would ever have pnbli^ed them 
as I have done; but I have yet to Icam that a gentleman is, 
expecte^ to respect dishonourable secrets. The Romanisers plot 
in the dark, because, like bats and owls, they dread and hate the 
light. 

What is Vitalism ? 

Professor Lloyd Morgan vvites on ** "Vitalism ” in 
thc Januar)' Monist. He declares that “ Vital Force is a. 
perfectly legitimate metaphysical conception of the nou- 
menal Cause of certain observed phenomena, and should 
take its place alongside Gravitative Force, Chemical 
Force, C^stalline Force, and the rest of the stalwart 
metaphysical grenadiers.” He sums up his case in the 
following positions, for which he hopes he would have 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s endorsement:— 

Those conclusions arc th.it, if by 'Vitalism we give expression 
to the fact that living matter has certain distinctive properties, 
it may be frcclv accepted ; but that if by it we imply that these 
properties neither arc nor can be. the outcome of evolution, it 
should be politely rejected ; and further that, if by Vital Force 
wc mean the noumenal Cause of the special modes of molecular 
motion that characterise protoplasm, its metaphysical validity 
ni.iy be acknowledged, so long as it is regarded as immanent in 
thc dynamical system and not interpolated from without in a 
manner unknown throughout the rest of the wide realm of 
nature. 

For the Unmarried. 

Thf, ?iTarch Round-About, the Post-Bag of the Wed- 
ding Ring Circle, announces two marriages of its 
members to take place in the early summer. It is 
gratifying to note that two of the greatest national ’ 
singers of our time commenced their deep friendship, 
which culminated in their marriage, by a J^^r m 
which Robert Browning expressed to Elizabeth^arrett 
his admiration for one of her poems. , Strange to 
relate, the first marriage brought about by tilfr'W.R.C. 
was also due to the appreciation tn’ an. article 
contributed by *a lady member to a MS. journal. The 
subscription of the W.R.C. is 125. 6 d. for members within 
the penny-postage range, igs, 6 d. fo Olthere, and this 
entitles them to the receipt oPthe Roundnfd^t, post free, 
insertion of their “ Personality” and “ Requirements” in 
ifs columns for twelve months, and the opportunity to 
correspond anonymously with each other. The Con¬ 
ductor, Mowbray House^osfolk Street, W.C., will send 
all particulars on receiptbf a stamps addressed foolscap 
envelope. 
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THE HERO AS SCAViNGEB; 

Ok, the'Ekic of the Sakitation of Santiaoo. 

The story told bjr Mr.. H, H. Lewis in the Fortnightly 
of “ Generu Wood at SnSUagro : Americanising a dubaii 
City,” is a tale of modem chivalry. It belong to the 
same ethical order as the Labours of Hcrakles, the 
exploits of Beowulf, or the adventures of the Knights of 
the Table Round. It stirs the blood of the true lover of 
his kind mwttthan any of the warlike feats of Dewey, or 
Sampson, or 'Ae captors of £1 Caney. It is a sort of 

Jerusalem delivers,” the foes from which deliverance 
is effect^ being famine, pestilence, and death-breeding 
filth. The Hero as Scavenger—so Carlyle might have 
termed him—^is the late Colonel of the Rough Riders 
and the present Governor of Santiago. Says the 
f writer:— 

If ever in this world the extraordinary man, the man of 
destiny, the man of pre-eminent power and resource, was needed, 
it was ^ Santiagd de Cuba during the latter part of July, 1898. 
The occasion demanded first a physician, to deal with the 
tremendous sanitary needs; then a soldier, to suppress turbu¬ 
lence and ^ect a quick restoration of law and order j and, 
finally, a sUtesman, to re-establish and perfect the civil govern¬ 
ment. In' General Wood was found a man who, by nature, 
education and experience, combined in himself a generous share 
^ of the special skill of all these three. 

A CITY “ SMELT TEN MILES AT SEA.” 

A9 in Havana, the [Augean stables were here com- 
pletdy outdone:— 

For two centunes Santiago had borne the reputation of being 
one of the'most unclean cities on earth. Of it an old merchant 

plain had said: “ It could be smelt ten miles at sea.” When 
General Wood assumed the government of it, on the twentieth 
day of last July, its streets and courts and houses had come to 
the last d^ee of filth and noisesomeness, and of its forty odd 
thousand residents great numbers were sick, no small number 
were starvii^ and all were utterly miserable. Bodies of the 
dead lay in thh streets, and as General Wood rode about the city, 
making his first jnsp::ction,. vultures flew up before him from 
feasting on human carcases. 

FAMINE QUEtXED. 

Within a fiew hours of the rec^pt of his appointment he had 
throWfi off his coat and was heartily at work. Happily for the 
quick and sure ^eention of ifis task, he began with ample 
powers. Tie matters that fiat cloim^ his attention were the 
fee^ig of the starving people and the amendment of the city’s 
sanitay cemdition. As ma^ rations as could be obtained were 
issued with a free but eareiul hond^ food depdts were estab¬ 
lished at vartourblaces: and before forty-eight houa had passed 
actual famine faaa been brought to an end. 

But^as the supply of fbod increased through the 
channels of trade, the prices did not decrease. 
Geoera! Wood accordingly sent for the butchers and 
from them the price at which they bought riie 
meat miy were seUtug at 90 cents a pound. After futile 
attempts at etmsioa, tl^ confested they paid only 
15 cents a pound. The Ckmeral promptly intormed them 
the selling price must ga down- from ^ to 2$. cents; and 

f o down It immediately did. Other lootl prices quipkly 
)l^ed. , ■ ’ ' "i’ ' ' ' 

CTARNEVHOUSE CESSPOOL'% ONE.,' x ’■ 

i| des&bed as “Santiago’s,first, cleaning” was 
- taken in' hand. The city Mas .«n&tM«8t .ebam#' 
comU^ ': 

ooarts .the^ mm .MMtp(»^[silid}theiewese;vj' 
idaiil^[.:^|ie|^V^ptied, lum.liecaine-fMatmiSWinuiU^ 
ihsesiM.. the:hottsei'’(here'was the 

ness. them now, owing fit . the iiheent Ittest of 


epiden^ and starvation, were found dei^ng human bodies: 
ten were found in a ringie house. » , 

The,clouds of vultures, voracious as they were, found 
the human meal too plentiful: their leavi^ filled houses 
and streets with nauseous corruption “ The dei||h'rate, 
always high in Santiago, becamef at ^his time above two 
hundred a day ” :— 

In his- fiat proceedings against this unspeokahie squalor. 
General Wood got little aid or sympathy from either Spaniards 
or Cubans. He went at it with American workmen, American 
wagons, and American mules. The neglected human dead 
were carried outside the city, heaped into piles, sprinkled witli 
kerosene, and burned. In one funeral pyre eighty-seven bodies 
were consumed. It required ninety hours, in wrlcness and ,|day- 
light, to clear one street. 

CIVILISATION ON A DUSTCART. 

After a few days, a house-to-house sanitary inflection was 
made, and householders were notified that all cesspools most be 
emptied without delay. Then an order was issued calling upon 
housekeepea to collect household* garbage in boxes or barrels, 
and hold it for the wagons that were sent round .in 
the early morning to haul it away. At fiat there 
was -some demur to the new method; but sharp words, 
threats, and in some cases, actual corporal punk ment 
brought it into general observance, and now the good house¬ 
wives of Santiago vie with each other in having their garbage 
boxes ready for the call of the street-cleaners* carts. More 
serious objection was raised by the introdnetion of disinfectants; 
this caused open rebellion. The previous odows—time- 
honoured and, as it were, the custom of the country—were 
preferred to the odour of chloride of lime. It was scattered 
with a liberal hand, nevertheless, and, at this writing, requests 
for it and other disinfectants are received daily by the Health 
Department. Moreover, people are beginning to notify the 
sanitary officer of the eiJstence of unclean cesspools maintained 
by their ue^hbours. 

THE PAVIOUR PALADIN. 

The streets had never been properly laid, and the 
heavy army wagons had churned the atrocipus roadways 
into rivers of liquid mud. Here was a task for the 
General:— 

He had bad streets to repair, and there were at hand a 
number of Cubans whose only support was Uncle Sam. He 
introduced the needy Cubans to the equally needy streets. A 
circle was dr^wn about the city, and a line through the centre. 
The line was Calle Marina, or Marine Street, and part of the 
circle represented the water front, along which was a really 
beautiful and picturesque drive, known as the “Alameda.” 
“ Build a boulevard where I have drawn the circle,” ordered 
General Wood, “and mve Calle Marina after the^inerican 
fashion. Hire all the Cubans you can use; pay them fifty cents 
and a ration a day.” The boulevard is in course of construc¬ 
tion : Calle Marina is being paved after the American f^hion, 
and gold, honestly earned, now circulates in the hibourea’ 
quartern of Santiago. 

The water supply fielded only four gallons per bead of 
the population. A larger dam. costing over 100,000 dols., 
has been decided on, which will better meet the needs qf 
the city. . 

THE »EW GAOLER AND JUDOi. 

Afrej^ hntpng the dead, emptying the hes&popla, pa^ng 
the stiMets and arranging fork better watbr soppfy, came 
higher social reforms :—■ , ^ ' 

, The new administratirai has made hnporiaift' ehainges in the 
^^em of schools, including thc'sevochw^ the schools from the 
Churtfit and the introductioa of English hd» the cnttiefihtffl; it 
has esfiibhidied a jrural pohieiimeei abd it has itfected a 
tenporary suspenskn of' uKu^Mge foredosgtes to .enabie the 
..finall fiirmeri to recover from the effbets of the was. 

The ghol wal the ladr pf.injfisrice,. utd the 
vtfy hcnite of Yellesr Jaciu fbbr uretches bed been shut 
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up without trial for years—one man fm ten years—siipply . 
“at the will of the Governor-General." They were 
pomptly libera^pd. Henceforth no prison« is detained 
forty-eight hours willhout either a trial or an investigation. 
Every Satu^ay night General Wood reviews all the 
prisoners. His methods ai^ military and summary. His 
intentions are explicit, even though he has for a time to 
tolerate the old gaolers :*wi 

“ We’ve got the old crew here yet,” explained the General, 
with a smile. “ I haven’t reached the bottom of the hole, and 
they know aW abotjt the old prisoners. When everything is 
cleared up, I’ll put some good men in. And I’ll also paint and 
whitewasn and fumigate every sejuare inch in the place. More 
dead bodies came out of this bmlding than out of any other in 
the city, you ^ow> Yellow Jack had his stronghold here.” 
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' INTERNATIONAL SANITARY ^CONTROL. 

A Stiff Suggestion from Aueri^. 

Dr. Walter Wvman, supervising Surgeon-'Gieimiral of 
the Marine Hospital Service, writes in the February 
Forum on Quarantine and Sanitation. His paper ends 
with a suggestion which shows how the new opportunities 
and new responsibilities presented by recent expansion 
appeal to the American imagination. He insists that 
American predominance in Cuba will mean the almost 
entire extirpation of yellow fever. But Havana, even if 
thoroughly purified, may be reinfected from insanitary 
ports in Central and South America'. Therefore Uncle 
Sam must set about the sanitation of the entire Western 
hemisphere. This is what the valorous doctor himself 


ONE MAN TOO MANY FOR A MOB. 

# 

These drastic reforms naturally rouse resistance. A 
bloody riot broke out at San Luis, a town twenty miles 
out. General Wood got the news while he was down 
with a ramng fever. He staggered to his carriage, drov»» 
down to the telegraph office, and for three hours dictated 
instructions. Next day, still racked with fever, he went 
down 1^ special train and investigated matters on the 
spot. Un September 22nd, a mob of infuriated Cubans 
attaolred the Spanish Club, opposite the General’s office, 
where he was sitting, writing, defended by a solitary 
sentinel with a rifle :— 

lie picked up his riding-whip, the only weapon he ever carries, 
and, accompamed by the one American soldier, strolled across 
to the -scene-of the trouble. The people in the Spanish Club 
had got it pretty well closed up, but the excited Cubans were 
still before it, throwing things and shouting imprecations, and 
even trying to force a way in by the main entrance. 

“ Just shove them back, sentry,” said General Wood, quietly. 

Around swung the rifle, and, in much less time than is taken 
in the telling, a way was cleared in front of the door. 

“ Now shoot the first man who places his foot upon that 
step,” added the General, in his usual deliberate manner. 
Then he turned and strolled back to the palace and his writing. 
Within an hour the mob had dispersed, subdued by two men, 
one rifle, and a riding-whip. And the lesson is still kept in 
good memory. 

A FOUR MONTHS’ RECORD. 


The change effected by this Paladin of the dustcart in 
four months is thus summarised by Mr. Lewis :— 

The rescue of the population from starvation to a* fair satis¬ 
faction of all their daily necessities. The conversion of one of 
the foulest cities on earth to one of the cleanest. The reduction 
of an average daily death of two hundred down to ten. A con¬ 
siderable progress in a scheme of street and road improvement 
that will add immensely to the convenience and beauty of the 
city. A radical reform in the Custom House service, resulting in 
increased revenues. A reduction in the municipal expenses. 
The correction of numerous abuses in the management of gaols 
and hospitals, and in the care of the inmates. The liberation »f 
many prisoners held on trivial or no charges. The reformation 
of the courts and a strict maintenance of law and order. The 
freedom of the Press. A restoration of business confidence, and 
a recovery of trade and industry from utter stagnation to healthy 
activity. « 

Ana yet men age of chivalry is past I 


“ Modern MvsrijCS " is ^e title of a spipathetic study 

S ’ Rev. M. Kaufmaiin in the March Sunday at Home, 
e mrelcomes^fhe mystic movement of to-ddy as an 
attem^ to J^ing back from materialism to a 

more spiritual conception of the universe. He mentiotfs 
among piesent day inystic^ thejanames of Huysmans, 
*Maeterlmck, Sinne4,j[. Anna ^Kingsford, Shorthouse, 
Tolstoi, Obokes.. 


says :— 

It is, therefore, worth serious consideration whether anything 
less than the total elimination of yellow fever from the American 
conlinrats should be attempted ; and it should be remembered 
that this disease is practically limited to the Western hemisphere. 

It is not pure optimism to suppose that an international 
sentiment may be awakened which will cause yellow fever in a 
given port, and the faulty sanitation which it implie.s, to be an 
opproorium ujmn the Government in possession of the offending 
port. Every nation should be held responsible for conditions, 
within its borders or dependencies, tending to propagate 
epidemic diseases and to threaten other nations with which it 
expects to maintain a friendly commerce. As soon as the cities 
of our own dependencies are freed from fever by sanitation, it 
would be appropriate for this Government to invite in conven¬ 
tion representatives of each of the other American republics; 
the convention to be composed of public sanitarians, civil 
engineers, and financiers, whose duty it should be to prepare a 
treaty providing for the examination of the chief yellow fever 
^rts by a commission representing the republics concerned. 
Each country should obligate itself to put into effect the measures 
recommended by this commission, or measures of its own which 
should meet with the commission's approval. 

A PENAL TARIFF. 

Since obligations without penalties would be worthless, the 
treaty should provide that if, after a sufficient time, these improve¬ 
ments are not made, each of the other nations interested should 
impose such discriminative tariff or tonnage tax or quarantine 
restraints upon the offending nation os would cause it in its own 
interests to comply with Che terms of the treaty. Provision 
might also be made in the treaty that if, by chance, the necessary 
funds were lacking, a loan to provide them should be raistKl by 
fro rata assessment upon the other countries. This suggestion 
may seem to some impracticable; yet when one reflects upon 
the constant dread, the great mortality, the burdensome 
restraints on vessels and persons, and the destruction of com¬ 
mercial prosperity, caused by this Western pest, no efforlto suppress 
it can be considered too great, I am assured by those yho are 
intimately associated with the representatives of the Central and 
South American republics in Washington that the plan is by no 
means impracticable, but is rather one which, if the initiative be 
taken by the great republic of the United States, will be gladly 
and quickly entered into by the other republics of the West«n 
hemisphere. “ ^ 

It could be shown, in favour of such a treaty, how greatly it 
wnald benefit each of Uie countries entering into it, by reliering 
their commerce from present burdensome and expensive 
quarantine restrictions. Its effect would be Ar-reafibinguai*^ 
would mark an epoch in the matter of kealA lawi^and 
sanitation. 

This bold project puts beside IheZn/Airntm (Customs 
Union) and Kriegr>erein (Union tor Defence) R third form 
of preparative for political combination, the Health Union. 

In the January number of the Deutsche Rundseftau, 
Professor Ludwig Stein has a solid but interesting article 
on Human Society as a Fhilosopbieal'f’roblem.' 
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sijK stirring stanzas 
is aieir song :— 


butes 

eatitied ^ Ssroai^” 

■• r” ■'Side l^'^de ■ 

Our dun^ wide ^ 
foodaim the pride 
Of our kin^M birth. 

# The bropd of an alien blood ” are bidden take heed of 
our folk no longer twidni” but one— 


One in our creed 
And one .in our need, 

** In daring and deed 

We shall win, not lose. . . . 

* ' 

nil the master work 
Of the world be done 
For the slave’s release. 

For the bond of peace 
That wars may cease 
From under the sun. 

Illustrations tiy Mr, A. H. Buckland accompany the text, 
showing Britannia and Columbia, first entmoned side by 
side, then standing shoulder to shoulder. We now only 
want the third thing—that the words be set to music. 


MR. RHODES AS THE NATIVES’ FRIEND. 


Rev. Donald Macleod. in Gom/ Words for March, 
concludes his sketc^li of “a run to the Caj^” He 
mentions that Jameson’s raid would ptobably have 
reached Johannesburg had not two of his troopers who 
were sent to cut the wires to Pretoria got too drunk to 
cany out their orders. Along the uncut wire went the 
alarm. Dr.. Macleod reports the impession' he gathered 
concerning Mr. Rhodes, whom he did not see :-7- 
He is, undoubtedly, the one great statesman South Africa 
possesses. His is an heroic figure, although the heroism is not 
tumixed. Hg is a neat admirer of the First Napoleon, as his 
library shows, and &re is a certain affinity between the two 
mci\. . . . But his enthusiasm is wholly unselfish. . . . Money, 
as such, he dgps not seem to care for. . . . His generosity is 
proverMal add is displayed ... in the confidence he places in 
people . , . He has doubtless done things &kt his greatest 
admirers regret—notably his connectiui with the Raid—but in 
spite of all he is one of the most romantic and strongest 
{Krsonolities ^ our thne. 

IN 'i>&AIS£ OF THE “ COMPOUND ” SYSTEM. 


Some critics of the great man may be surprised to find 
the reverent doctor strongly applauding Mr. Rhodes’ 
2iativet(|^licy:— 

Hithdtte^ outside the missions, the best work for the natives 
has.been done by Mr. Cecil Rhodes. And''tbi8 man, even more 
than any public man in Afirica, seems to be grappling with the 
native Question—whether for humonitarkui or utilitarian reasons. 
maksi little matter. The ‘^nompound" system he has estab* 
bshed at Kimberley is an hutance of hft practical statesmanship. 
The nadvn whotengage themselvd^r three months only at me 
diamond mimn an^ during that time, shut in the compound, into 
whicb no mbneicait is'idlowml to enter. Within the compound 
tiiey HcctiYe a lesson in self-government as well as in per- 
gpevetii^ indusby-' The '‘expestoaced missionary to whom 
has, been already modp told me of the delight he 
Wt" in vifiliKg bie compound on a Sundim and on seeing 
the' kBd good fedhig whiclrpievniled. The natives were 
ocQupsid as seemed to man . brnt The Christian nAives 
snn. jnmdiog or holding meetin^-wtot mere la n chapel which 
the Vj^gfiooB ;^ctB ato jentitled to use' tk certain hours. And 
whiliagnM|pS’m .Chfflmms seemed to be stiulgpiig God’s Word 
^sffsIlM&.Cmara OQUld:^.aeen in another obiliier bands of 
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heathen cdebratii% their nnthm titol^ nlJi hendien and 
Cbiistiaiis, living together in order and g^ firilenr^p. My 
good firiaid tkmkea God for what Mr. Kiiode#J^ done by 
the establishment of the compound qrstem. .. « 

COMPULSION, BUT CONSISTENT WITH 
The Glengrey Act is another pieoe of wise atoteniaiiriiip in 
which he takes an interest. The object of the Act is 
legislative sanction to certain native agricultural aettlemeiUn or 
“communes.” TheseJkre self-governed, excepS that in im¬ 
portant meetings th<t governor of the district presides. - Each 
member of the commune receives an allotment srfaich he must 
cultivate carefully for three years ; no man is forced to Work— 
but the man who refuses to work must pay a not very burden¬ 
some but sufficiently effective tax. Tins is undeniable com¬ 
pulsion, but in a form consistent with freedonv One awaits 
the full result of this experimmt, and if successful we inay hope 
to see it widely extended. 


THINNING THE RANKS OF SKILLED LABOUR. 

“ Labour-saving Machinery and Low-Wage Workers ” 
is thw ominous heading of Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt’s second 
paper on “Machine Shop Management in Europe and 
America,” which appears in the Engifseermfr Magazine 
for February. He points out that the new machines 
can for the most part be worked by low-wage operators. 

“ Skilled labour is called for only on the part of the 
tool-maker or foreman, who can easily keep in order 
eight or ten machines.”. His wages are high, but being 
distributed over a lot of ten machines they add little to 
the cost of production :— 

The tendency in Enropiean machine shops is to maintain a 
large number of workers at a wage-rate not equal to the best, 
but perhaps a little in excess of that of the ordinary Amerioan 
operators, and to depend (hroughout on a class of skilled 
workers, instead of organising uie factoiy on labour-saving 
methods, investing in labour-saving machinery (which never 
goes on strike), and paying high wages to the few. Even to 
the uninformed observer, the number of “fitters” in the 
European machine shop is strikingly laige as compared with 
the number of men doii^i; hand work in the average American 
shop. Fitting can never be done away with entirely, and a 
certain amount of hand labour will always be necessary, but 
to work as mmr to the finished surface at posable with 
machinery, and to leave little for the fitter to do, is the aim 
of the American manufacturer, and it must be the aim of those 
* who would compete with him. 

WANTED ; FEW SKILLED, MANY UNSKILLED. 

Proceeding to the question, what constitutes the most 
effective plant for the production of machine tools, Mr. 
Orcutt answers :— ’ 

It is that plant which produces the greater part of its work by 
unskilled workers operating labour-saving machini^ k^t in 
order and supervised by the skilled labour of the higher wage- 
earner. On the contrary, an uneconomical, low-wage-eammg 
factory is one which is equipped with ordina^ machines, operated . 
by so-called skilled labour receiving a uniform rate of wages, 
where the net results are a product which is expensive 
neither uniform or of the highest grade. Of the fonoer type is 
the usual American machine shop; of the latter ^ average 
European machine shop. The average wages pi^ in the 
American fectory are nigher than those in the Europton, and 
are, in special cases) in excess of anything eydr xeceived 1^ 
European “engineer.” However, the vurie zS. the modiict of 
the American shop exceeds, propof^onallj^tluit of the European 
by mote than the excess in wages. ■ 

One crumb of comfort falls at tito end of the paper to 
British producers:— 

It Is interesting to note thit American mannfiutarers have not 
a reputation for supplyw the mtiform quali^ dt tool steel pro¬ 
duced by the best Eng^ maheia. Many of die best makers of 
machSiety in America potchase todr tow it^ from England. 
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A9T0CBACT VERSUS DEMOCBACY 

As Factors of Economic Progress. 

** Russia as a World-Power^ is the title of a su|;gestiye 
paper by Mf. Charles A. Conaat in the February issue of 
the North American Review. The Peace Rescript is, he 
saya, only of a piece with the general economic purpose 
whilh dominates Russian policy to-day. He quotes as 


a correct Arthur Raffaloyich’s statement that 

“the economic life of Russia has become the centre 
around whicA converges all the care of the Government, 
t^ interest of the public, and the attention of foreign 
observers.... The whole energy of the State is being bent 
to the creation of a nation capable of competing in the 
field of manufactures, industry, commerce and credit with 
great Western nations and with the United States.” 

- RUSSIA RULED BY EXPERTS. 

But there is something of a portent in the contrast 
drawn—in an American magazine—between the economic 
efficiencies of autocratic and democratic forms of govern¬ 
ment. Says the writer:— 

The absence of Parliamentary institutions, in spite of its latent 
evils, gives forte, directness and promptness to every measure 
decide upon for the development of the count^. In a 
democratic State, it is necessary to convince the majority of 
the peopfe before any great reform can be accomplished. In 
Russia it is necessary to convince only the Tsar and the Council 
of Ministersj which is made up of men trained for statecraft and 
vodeterred from following their economic convictions by the 
mdgcncies of party politics. The leading statesmen of Russia 
are educated m the best schools of economics of France and 
Gertpany, they usually serve the State for many years when 
services are cfiScient, and their combined experience and 
wuSiom is applied to the import^t problems with which the 
Gkwemment nas had to deal in raising Russia from the condition 
of feudal times to a rank among civiUsed Powers. 

"TWO STRIKING ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

There have been, within the limits of a little more than a 
generation, two striking illustrations in Russia of the difference 
between the power and efficiency of an absolute government in 
dealing with serious national problems, and a government where 
it is necessary to convince a majority of the people before action 
can be taken. 

These two illustrations of the directness of the Russian 
Ooyemment in proceeding toward an object, determined after 
coorideration to be a des* able one, are of special interest to * 


the restoration of order to the cunency system. 

EUANCtPA|‘ION EAST AND WEST. 

Rnaria liberaMed the serfs by a ukase of the Tsar, at almost 
the v^ moment when the States of the Americas Union'Vere 
plunging into civil war upon the same subject. She resumed 
s^ie payments upon the gold standard in 1^7, after a series 
oRmrell-contidered steps which have made her currency system 
.one of thaiifest secure in the world. Earii of these measures 
was cartiod out within a few years after the plans were matured, 
without bloodslMriiGrjpoiiialat upheaval, 'or paralysis of industry 
and credit. ‘WhQe ne final steps were being taken for the 
liberation of the aerA, upon a basis which compensated the 
owners and set the Ubnated dass at once upon me footing of 
responrible property-owi|ing the great Republic m the 

'Wpt waa fighting a costly civil •#ar, wbdhe result was the 
lijMiRtioQipf the servile race, but i^lthout providing homes or a 
V ihtsiinforltsmembers. . 

;/ '«?■ STABLE CURRENCY—«OW SECURED.’ 

A’^gsMiatiim later, wfaoi die Rasrian Minister of Finance 
by successive steps to pfent the crefP'of 
' v Bl M Wi i' aqnaa sM u na ssa fl able /baB^!^ 'the ■ AaSerican Union wrs . 
■MMlei orere fiUliog 'Reri indusuyl«4 

Congress was sitting in exlta^rtsiQh tq^ndo ! 
rile blunders to which the clohioiir eif^spxlai Infetestt 


and pciitical cowardice had led i few years before. . . ..The 
relative cost of the lilMtetion of the serfs in Russia and the war 
for the preservation of the Union in the United Statrt stands in 
the relation of about 500,000,000 dols. in the case of Russia, to 
6,844,571,431 dels, in the case of the United States. 

RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE. 

The writer mentions several foots illustrative of Russia’s 
rapid economic development in late years. In the pro¬ 
duction of petroleum she is now a serious competitor of 
the United States. Of a total of 205 mineral joint-stocls, 
companies constituted in 1898, 125 had come into being 
since 1894. Russian labour laws limit tjie hours pf adult 
males as well as of women and children. Inspector of 
labour were increased in 1897 from 151 to 171. Technical 
schools and schools of commerce are being multiplied. 
A school of navigation has been opened at Odessa. 
Professional primary schools, schools of agriculture and 
horticulture, are also being planted. The deposit and 
cheque system is making rapid progress. Popular banks 
for assisting peasants and mechanics are quickly spread¬ 
ing over Russia. The extension of railways is notorious. 

THE PRACTICAL PURPOSE OF THE KI^CRIPT. 

The writer proceeds :— 

It is not surprising that Russian statesmen, with the viF*^a of 
the economic empire of the future within their grasp, hampered 
by no necessity lor pandering to the clamour of the moment in 
order to keep themselves in office, should have determined that 
Russia would gain enormously in the race with other industrial 
nations Iw devoting her whole energies to economic develop¬ 
ment. Hence the proposition of the Tsar, that the world lay 
aside its arms and give its people m opportunity to devote 
themselves to industrial pursuits, looks'^diiectly to the future 
dominance of Russia in the commerce and finance of the world 
.... Ten years of such economic development as Russia has 
witnessed in the ten yea.s just passed will make her enormously 
stronger than riie is to-day; thirty years will make her almost 
irresistible. . . . With a Government controlled by the single 
purpose of promoting national advancemimt, with the best 
economic knowledge of all peoples at her command, with 
almost unlimited natural resources, and with atr equipment of 
producing plant and saved capital sufficient to permit constantly 
accelcratmg progress, Russia promises in another genaation 
to be the great competitor of the Anglo-Saxon race for the 
commercial and military supremacy of the world. 

The London Quar/ef'fy Review begins with this quarter 
a new series. The form is slightly elongated, and the 
articles, formerly anonymous, are now all signed. The 
first paper is a jubilant estimate, by Dr. C. J. Little, of 
Evanston, Illinois, of " The Effect of the Recent War 
upon American Character.” He does not fear that the 
^jnerican will become the chief of Jingoes. He has 
too much love of home for that But he is ea^ im have 
his share in the great theatre of life in Asia and in 
Europe. Mr. J. Scott Lir^tt interprets the present 
crisis in the Church of Engird by the light of "Essays 
«in Aid,” and conclud.es that the demands of these 
essays mean disestaldisfimenf. He loolu forward to 


contributes a warm appreciation of Walt Whitman 
as the wound dresser,-and tells how .he wrirtked his 
health in hospital work during the.Civil War, There* 
is aetuallv — m this official organ of Methodism—-a 
paper on “ Sport in the Caucasus,” by Mr. H. D. Lovwy, 
Tim editor, writing on Mtitiiodism an 4 the Age, claims 
th^ Methodism 1 ^ solved the jproblrtn of proper balance 
elei|nr andl laity which Aoifi^icanism is just beginning 
attack. Other contributtMs are £..M8TtinJPcqie, M..A, 
L. C. Miall, FAtS, ,Sy|to«y R. Agnes Smith 

lewis and Urquhart A* Foihris.’ i,.f^ 



Leading Artigli^s 

A SIHGLE-TAX HILLIOMAIRE.. 

** The Tolstoi or ^I^^rica.” 

“ The eye of tbe needle ”'866108 to have undergone 
considerabtt “ expansion ” in the United Sthtes, if one may 
judge by the news one hears from time to time of the 
increasing number of “camels” that find their way 
through. The story of the latest immensely rich man 
who essays to enter into the kingdom of evangelic 
equality b told by Mr. Maurice Low in the National 
‘Review for March. He says :— 

* Millionaires in thb land of plenty, where to be the possessor 
of anything less than a million is abject poverty, are always 
doing sensationaJ thii^. The latest Croesus to attract the 
attention of the public is Tom (Tom is his nam j, not Thomas) 
L. Johnson, who nas given up the flesh-pots of Wall Street to 
go out into the wilderness and preach the doctrine of Henry 
George. Johnson is a wonderful man, the man the world needs 
every once in a while to shake it up and force it to think. 

HOW HE MADE HIS PILE. 

A poor boy, he won his millions by his sheer indomitable 
pluck andinvuntive genius and power of organisa.ion. Entering 
as a boy in the employment of a small tramway company (street¬ 
car lines, as they are called here), he soon mastered the details of 
the business, and then turned his attention to making certain 
improvements badly ncctled. These patents brought him a 
small capital, which he used to purchase a broken-down tramway 
line. Here his genius rajudly showed itself. His property! 
from being on the verge of bankruptcy, quic’-.Iy commenced to 
pay dividends, and Johnson was enabled to branch out on a still 
larger scale. Continually watching for improvements, he 
invented steel rail, and that and other patents, some of them of 
his own invention, others which he controls, have placed millions 
in his pocket. 

A CONVERT TO HENRY GEORGE. 

Unlike ■■ other manufacturers, Mr. Johnson became a free 
trader. He read Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, %nd 
became a disKiple of the single taxer. Believing that George’s 
theory was right and would lead to improving social conditions, 
Mr. johnoon threw himself into the movement with all the 
energy wbiijh had marked his business career, and ran for 
CongTW as a means of spreading the gospel. Beaten the 
first time, the second he w.is triumphantly elected, and was 
one of the foremost, in urging the jiassage of the Free Trade 
Wilson Tariflf Bill, which after having passed the House was 
defeated in the Senate. Now, having amassed millions, he 
has retired from his numerous enterprises to spend the rest of 
his life in preachii^ the gospel to which Henry George devoted 
his life. 

*'A TOLSTOI MADE PRACTICAL.” 

Johnion is the Tolstoi of America, but a Tolstoi without 
visions; a Tolstoi made practical, who has studied life from men, 
who learned his lessons from the books of trade, and there 
« no school more exacting than that, or which demands greater 
alertness of its graduates. This man, keen, cool, and self- 
possessed; courageous, thoroughly, sincere, mentally and 
^lysically robust, animated by a high purpose, a friend of 
humanity, goes forth to preach the faith in which he believes, 
because, as he says: “ As to when and where this movement 
will finally ripen and bear fruit, that is of minor importance, as 
is the question of who leads and who follows. I am convinced 
that single tax_ is the only remedy for existing evils, and am 
willhig to_ dedicate tbe balance of my life to advocating the 
cause and m mowing that this philosophy is the only solution of 
• our vexed labour problems.” 


Northern peculiarities of speech are the subject of a 
pleasant little study by M. C. F. Morris in the March 
Ztisun Hour. The difference of the Yorkshire words 
an 4 idioms firony ordinary English and their similarity to 
' Sc^dhiRVian dialects are strimngly shbugi. 
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PEARLS: NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 

M. Dastre contributes to the first February number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes a very interesting paper 
on the production of fine pearls both by natural and 
artificial means. 

We have lately been interested in the announcement 
that a syndicate in London were placing upon the m^ket 
considerable quantities of pigeon-blood rubies which were 
products of the laboratory and not of the mine, and now 
It seems that as far back as last November theTFrerich 
Academy of Sciences received a report on the experi¬ 
ments of a M. Boutan in making artificial pearls, xhe 
curious part of it is that in spite of the advances made 
in biolo^ we are still igntfrant of the precise manner in 
which the natural pearl is produced inside the oyster, and 
our imitations of nature must therefore be empirical ard 
consequently not always trustworthy. There is no need 
to follow M. Dastre in his investigations into the ancient 
repute of the pearl as a gem. It is enough to say that 
the principal fisheries of pearls are those of Ceylon, the 
Coromandel Coast, those which have existed from time 
immemorial in the I’crsian (mlf, and those of the Red 
Sea, the Antilles, and Australia. M. Dastre contrasts 
the intelligence of the Indian Government, which care¬ 
fully regulates the fisheries within its control and draws 
from them an important revenue, with the entire neglect 
by France of her fisheries in the Gambier and the 
Tuamotu Islands. 

It is interesting to note that M. Dastre does not expect 
much danger to the market value of the natural pearl 
from the competition of the artificial one. The artificial 
cultivation of the pearl oyster appears to be a matter of 
considerable difficulty, which is always likely to handicap 
the artificial pearl in competition with the spoils of the 
pearl divers. By artificial pearl is meant, of course, some 
foreign body introduced into the oyster and clothed by it 
in the course of years with the mother-of-pearl covering 
with which the creature also covers its shell. The 
objection to introducing this foreign body into file oyster 
is that the result is not so fine .as the pearls which arc 
produced by natural means by the oyster itself. Curiously 
enough, in the last century' a Swedish naturalist attempted 
to produce the real article by irritating the oyster, but 
though a merchant of Gothenburg bought bis scheme for 
a large sum, he seems never to have carried it out. The 
Chinese, who are not celebrated as a nation for humanity, 
introduce into the unfortunate oyster all kinds of irregu¬ 
larly shaped foreign bodies, such as little dragons and 
idols, which must irritate the creature much more than a 
perfectly rounded object. As for the experiments of 
M. Boutan, their object was apparently not commercial 
but scientific. In conclusion, M. Dastre gives some 
interesting figures as to the value of famous pearls. It 
seems that the modern collections of pearls do not really 
rival the magnificence of those possessed by the wives of 
famous Romans, and nothing, M. Dastre thinks, could 
compare with the magnificence of one necklace possessed 
by Lollia Paulina. 

Old Age Pensions in Germany. 

Old Age Iitsurance in Germany is sketched in the 
March Leisure Hour by M. A. M. The writer does not 
think the German system ci old-age pensions could be 
adopted in England with advance. “ It may suit 
Germany,” he says; “it would certainly not suit England.” 
It is “complicated beyond the power of the ordinary 
working man to comprehend.” The invalided or aged 
workman has to master a “maze of regulations and 
instructions ” before he can set about presenting bis craim. 
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IN PRAISE OF LUXURY: 

By a Professor of Economics. 

■ In the North American Review for February “Some 
Aspec ts of Luxury” are discussed by Mr. F. Spencer 
Baldwin, Professor of Economics in Boston, University, 
He declares the iustifiableness of luxury to be one of the 
most debated subjects in the field of social economics. 

THE ECONOMIC ARGUMENT AGAINST LUXURY. 

Luxury has been severely dealt with by economists 
and moralists. Mr. Baldwin wards off both classes of 
assailant. Me finds two main counts in the economic 
indictment—(i) “ Luxury diminishes the industrial effici¬ 
ency of the individual," and'-(2) “luxury retards the 
accumulation of capital.” The first he dismisses as 
applying only to a certain kind of luxury and to a certain 
CHiss ofperson :— 

The economist who indicts luxury on the ground that it 
makes men lazy loses sight entirely of the effect of the prospect 
of luxury in making men work. If luxury itself tends to slacken 
the energies of individuals, the desire for luxury tends to quicken 
their energies. The second tendency is at least os strong as the 
first. I am inclined to believe it the stronger. Men would 
probably work less rather than more if the prospect of luxury 
were taken away. A very powerful motive to industrial 
ned'sity would thus be deslroyccl. 

LUXURY SOCIALLY PREFERABLE TO SAVING ! 

The second count—^that luxury retards the formation 
of capital—^he accepts as indisputably true, but considers 
to tul for and not against luxury. As society is at 
present constituted, “ the classic dogma of the universal 
beneficence ef saving” can no longer bo maintained. 
He says;— 

If evervone spent only the necessary minimum, saved as much 
08 possible, and invested the savings in productive enterprises, 
obviously the demand for the products of th?se investments 
would be cut off, and the whole industrial machinery would be 
brought to a standstill. A state of general overqiroduction, nr 
under-consumption would result, if all members of society acted 
strictly according to the advice of the economist. It is probable 
that society at the present lime is suffering from an axcess of 
saving, and the accompanying phenom mon of uuder-consutnp- 
tlon. If we spent more and saved less, the industrial situation 
would be improved. An increase in expenditure would restore 
the lost equilibrium between production and demand. The 
conclusion follows, then, that under present conditions luxurious 
expenditure really promotes the economic interests of society. 

A GREAT M''RALI.SING AGENT. 

Having thus disposed of the economist, Mr. Baldwin 
turns to the moralist 

The wralgnments of luxury on ethical grounds, when pared 
of emotiomu extravagances, may be reduced to these two 
propositions: firit, luxury demoralises the individual, making 
him sensuous and self-indulgent; second, luxury wrongs the 
pooTi thraugh the waste of money that ought to have gone to 
ch^fy. The ethical argument against luxury thus rests partly 
on‘in individualistic, partly on a socialistic, basis. 

The first of these propositions is a wild generalisation. It 
is not true that liuaiiy/err<> is demoralising. All depends on 
the kind of luxury in question. The right sort of luxuiy refines 
the individual, enriches his life, and heightens bis social efficiency. 
In the main, luxury has fxhibhed itself as a great moralising 
and civilising agent. . ^ ^ 

NO ROBBERY OF THE BOOR. 

On the second point, the^writer argues 

The,natftn that there is necessarily anv causal connection 
befireeu owlence and poverty is too crude to require serious 
refutation. The wealth of society is not^ fixed fund, of which, 
if vm nay get tnoK than an mubI siuure, soofeo&e dise is bound 
td apt '|mrpo(|ioAatdiy less. It is rather a vuittbk mass, Which 
e«B augment n diminish by his efficienqr or 


inefficimtw. If one man has more wealth than another, it is 
E^erally because either he or his ancestors have produced more, 
lie is under no obligation to d,ole out his surplus. . . . Inde^, 
the man who spends wisely on luxuries does more substantial 
good to society than the man who gives indiscriminately for 
charities. The former creates employment for labourers; the 
latter pauperises them. Even foolish extravagance is a lesser 
evil than reckless almsgiving. 

THE REAL CRUX. 

This argument that we have just been considering is really an 
arraignment of the existing system of distribution, not of luxury. 
So far as the argument lias any force at all, it turns against the 
justice of the present distribution of wealthy it has no bearing 
on the expenditure of wealth. If the present system docs not 
involve injustice, by giving too much to the capitalist and loo 
little to the labourer, tlien it is a reform of the whole plan of 
distribution that is called for—not a mere readjustment of private 
expenditure. 

Mr. Baldwin thus arrives at the general principles, 
that— 

In general, it may be laid down that a luxury which con¬ 
tributes to the efficiency of the individual, in the vridest sense, 
and which docs not impose on society for the satisfaction of its 
demands an unwholesome and degrading form of labour, is 
perfectly justifiable. 

A MAIN FACTOR IN PROGRESS. 

The paper closes with the argument that, in the; Na¬ 
tion of liiraiiy to progress in culture, luxury finds strongest 
justilication : — 

The luxuries of the few in one generation become the common 
heritage of the many in the next. For the lower classes, 
spurred lay the example of the upper class, push on successively 
in their turn to a higher plane ol civilisation. Thus the whole 
society advances, class-wise, from stage to stage. Luxury is a 
main factor in this onward movement of the race. It deepens 
and enriches the content of life. The desire for it furnishes a 
chief inutive to social ad' ancement. Williuut it existence would 
become a stagnant monotony. It stands for much of the beauty, 
grace and variety which alone make life really worth the living. 

, » C 'W 

WAGNER AND BEETHOVEN. • 

In November, 1897, there appeared in theNeueDeutsche 
Rundschau an interesting .article on the symphony since 
Beethoven, by Felix Weingartner, the* famous conductor. 
An English version of this article has now been pre¬ 
pared by Caft Armbruster for the Contemporary Review, 
and has duly been published in the February and March 
numbers. Wagner, says the writer, pours his keen satire 
on the symphony-writers since Beethoven ; he is surprised 
that composers gaily go on writing symphonies, without 
becoming aware of the fact that the “ last ” symphony, 
Beethoven’s Ninth, has already been written. Herr 
Weingartner then proceeds to review the new classical 
school of composers, and says in conclusion ;— 

Be it a little song or a great symphony which you compose, it 
will be a masterpiece only if it deserves the same motto which 
the great Beethoven wrote upon the score of hu “ Missa 
Sofemnis ”;—“ From the heart—msiy it go to the heart.” 

In the current number of the Monthly Musical Record, 
Mr. Edward A. Baughan has a word to say on Herr 
Weingartneris article. He is disappointed because Herr 
Weingartner does not recognise sufficiently the modem 
developments of symphonic music:— 

Certainly no greater word has been said than Beethoven 
uttered, but a review of symphonic efforts must not be bounded 
by the towering wall of the Bonn master’s genius. True, the 
i^phony-writcis immediately following him—Schuberi, Schn- 
mmui, and then Brahms—caniiot for a momcat be compared 
with BeCffioven, but it is'certainly throng tp^nfer that none of 
these men did ar^thing fot the symphony.' 
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DO LABOURERS' ALLOJBIBNTS PAY? 

Earl Carrington’s Testimonv. 

“ The Land and the Labourers ” is the title of a very 
cheering paper by Earl Carrington in the Nineteenth 
Century. He finds before him the problem, “ If farmers 
cannot pay a living wage, how can labourers’ incomes be 
suppleinented?” and he answers, “By giving them some 
land for themselves.” To convince the sceptical he relates 
his own experience, which he sums up as follows 

My practical cxperii-nce of over thirty years is that small 
holdm^ and allotiacnU not only keep villagers on the land, but 
that they are and always have been a financial and social success. 
With me they have succeeded not only round an artisan town, 
but equally on the clays of North and Mid Bucks, on the chalk 
hills wid in the valleys of South Bucks, on the light lands and 
ordinary soils of North and Mid Lincolnshire, and best of all 
on the'grand land of the Lincolnshire feus. 

A HAPPY PARISH. 

Here is an idyllic picture :— 

The parish of Humberstonc, in Lincolnshhc, is part of the 
Carrington estate, and consists of two thousand seven hundred 
acres. The custom in this village has always been that three or 

more acres of land go with most of the cottages.In 

Humberstone the labourers’ children are healthy and well-fed, 
and the labourers are industrious, steady, hardy working men, 
who have for themselves solved the problem of Old Age 
Pensions by their own savings from their little pieces of land and 
cows, and mstead of about one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
poun^ a year going from the vill.ige public-htmse to a brewer 
living elsewhere, most of it is saved in tne parish. Consequently 
there are no poor, and I do not know of an instance of any one 
of this parish going to the workhouse or receiving outdoor relief 
for years. 

LABOURERS ACCUMULATING CAPITAL. 

The writer offers as another proof that .illolments pay, 
the applications made to the Holland County Council for 
small holdings :— 

In 1892 lie applications were made, an<l every on-' of the 
applicants possessed capital ranging from £\o to '.ohuh 

they had (Atu'ned by cnUivatin" allotments min who culti¬ 
vated one and three-quarter acres was owner of five beasts and 
four pigs; a man who cultivated one acre was owner of a 
heifer and two pigs ; a man who cultivateri one and Jhrec-quarter 
acres was owner of two cows, pony and ;^ioo; a m.in who 
cultivated tluree acres was owner of four horses, two pigs and 
jCioo; a man who cultivated one acre was owner of two horses 
and jfao ; a mkn who cultivated one acre was owner of three 
pigs imd £12; a. man who cultivated one acre w.as owner of 
twp p^ and ,^20; and so on. The money was certified as 
being m ffie Savings Bank or otherwise vouched for. and the 
live stock spoke for themselves. 

SIXTY-FOUR ‘tenants ON ONE FARM. 

The Willow Tree Farm in South Lincolnshire, of 
217 acres, was let out to a syndicate with sixty-four 
tenants mstead of one, at the same rent as before, 
averaging 35s. an acre. The result after four years is 
that#" the land is acknowledged to be in a higher state 
of cultivation than when the men entered upon it,” and 
out <jf rents amounting to ;^i,2So less than ^{4 had been 
lost. The success is referred to the following four 
points:— 

(1.) The men were all men who thoroughly understood the 
cultivation of the soil. (2.) They hired an acre first and made 
that a success before taking a larger quantity. They were men 
who had not been failures either in agriculture or other walks of 

j , ( 3 -) The landjiras eminently adapted for small holdings; 
^ p ) tne lent was we average rent paid by the farmer of the 


HOW TO MAKE A PORTUME. \ 

By a Multi-Millionaire. \ 

Mr. Russell Sage is, we are told, " the wealthiest 
self-made millionaire in the world. With no other 
capital than his two hands, his head, and the position of 
errand boy in a country grocery shop, this well-known 
New York man of money has amassed a fortune ^of over 
;£2 o , ooo,ooo ( ioo , ooo,oto dollars).” He is “.perhaps the 
greatest railroad financier in the world, and controls over 
forty railroads.” He centributes to the Royal Magazine 
for March a paper on k.The Secret of Making Money.” /, 
He says :— 

The secret of moivy-makibg Ls so simple that it can be 
mislorcd by any juTson uf ordinary intelligence. It consists of 
nothing more dilfitult ih.m the strict observance of a few 
ci.)mmon-sense rules. 


FlvF. lOlJ^nATJON- RULES. 

There arc five funclani ‘iilal principles which most be laid H 
down by every p' tv>n starting out with the wish to have a \\ 
successful career. Tli’s; are: Honesty, temperance, patience, 
ininclualily, and strict adl.esK.n to fixed rules for his office and l, 
his home. Tin re are other rules to he followed indifferent ii 
lines of woik, but these fi’.e must inv.ari.ibly be followed in all 
cases. These fivi’ ruh s arc the foundation rocks upon which 
every fortune must be erected, or else tllat fortune will be certain 
to soni- d:iy totter to the giouiid. 

A mm may sonietim.s make a sky-rocket fortune by neglecting 
strict business principles, but like llooley and many other promi- 
ni nt examples his wealth will sonic day be suddenly swept away. 
THREE OTHER I.S.SI..NTIALS. 

To amass a big, pcrm.in iit furltme in some business cntcr- 
pris", every mill must cunihini; his .sliict adln siun to business 
principles with, fiist, a genuine liking for the work he has 
mapped out for himself; St.'condly, a dear, cool brain; and, 
tbir.lly, a bull- Jog delerniiiiation that he will overcome all i / 
obstacles that crop up from tim.* to time. “Every business I 
and profession is overerowded,” is the cry. It is, no doubt, true 1 1 
that there arc more men in the field to-day than there were I , 
tweiity-fiv • years ago at least, it is so in America ; but, on the 1 _ 
olhei hand, the field itself litis been enlarging all the while. 
There is :ilw:iys lot.- of room at the top everywhere. 

•IHE r.KST EDUCITION FOR A FORTUNE-HUNTER. 

I do nut believ^, generally speaking, that a college education | 
will hurt any youth, but I do believe that in many cases it is so j 
mueh trouble, tim', and money thrown away. On one hand, 1 
if the boy wishe.s to b, come a lawj’er, or a clergyman, or an ■ 
au'hor, tht:re is no doubt about it that a college education will ; 
help him enormously to achieve success. But, on the other . 
hand, if he intends to eiitcr upon a hnsiiiess career I do not see 
how a college education is going to help him any. I 

The kind of education that counts most of all is a common ,1 
school education, supplemc nted by a habit of reading books of ' 
information, the in wspapcis :ind tlu* magazines, in the hours of , 
leisure- Put the boy to work whi ii lie gels through school, and ! 
let him do this reading in liie evenings and on holidays, * 

THE VALUE OF HONESTY. 11 

Mr. S.igc says di.shoncsty may accumulate wealth more ' 
rtipidly than honesty, but sooner or later the secret must 
leak out, and then' “ tlie man’s happiness is at an end.” ’ 
He will be hated by the poor and despised by the rich : — 
The trite old maxim that “ Honesty is the best policy,” is as 
tru; to-day as it was the day it was first uttered. Too much 
pleasure-seeking has more than any one other cause brought 
fortunes tumbling about the ears of their owners. It has nipped 
in the bud an enoimous number orpromisiiig eareers. ' 

Mr. Sage mentions a sympathetic and intelligent wife 
as another valuable auxiliary in the task of fortune 
building. He concludes : — 

Of course, everybody cannot become a miUionaire. But it is ' 
in the power of every, ambitiou^mung man to, in time, increase ■ 
his starling capital ten thousahq^old ' 

Vv 
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COMBINATION AMD MONOPOLY 

* jmrADiNG British Trade. 

Mr. H. W. Macrosty, writing on the Growth of 
Monopoly in British Industry in the Contemporary for 
March, does much to dispel the cheeiy confidence that 
“ trusts ” and “ combines ” were American contrivances 
fostered by protection and not likely to take root on 
British soil.'^ The writer Avorks to establish this con- 
clu-sion :— 

We see in British industry a steady mwemenl towards com¬ 
bination and monopoly, a movement which is the natural 
otttcom's of competition, and therefore not capable of being 
prevented or undone by law. Af one time it takes the form of 
the elimination of subordinate agents in production and distribu¬ 
tion, at another of combinations or rings to regulate prices, at 
a third of the actual fusion of competing firms. _ The net 
result is a great improvement in productive organisation, which 
is balanced by the possibility that the new machinery may be 
turned against the consumer. 

IN THE RETAIL TRADE. 

He first traces the change in distribution, and 
says:— 

The retail trade is to-day passing through an industrial 
revolution similar to that which minufaclur. s experienced in the 
early years of this century, and the smxll shopkeeper is the 
analogue of the liand-loom weaver. I.arge business.-s like 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s, Peter Robinson’s, Liplon’s obt.iin an 
ever-increasing share of trade, for, among other reasons, a well- 
known or wall-advertised name is taken as a guarantee of quality. 
Establishments like the various “ Stores,” Whiteley’s, .Spiers 
and Ponds’, and other “universal providers," where a number 
of different but co-ordinate businesses arc congregated under the 
sama roof, like so many markets, are a nevor-cciising source of 
wonderment to visitors to London. The joint-stock company 
system has spread to distributive business -s. To the boom in 
breweries has succeeded a boom in groceries, and the capitalisa¬ 
tion of stores and trading companies in the grocery, provision, 
meat, oil, and drug trades in the two years 1896-7 w.as over 

8,000,000. 

Retailers have awakened to the fact that competition has 
reached the point where it is no longer profilable, and that com¬ 
bination is a more eflFcctivew.iy of obtaining a steady income. 
Ill the grocery, tobacconist, chemist, .and biking branch's of the 
shop trades the traders are grouped into local trade associations 
of more or less strength, and these, again, are federated 
nationally. 

IN MANUFACTURES. 


These combinations have reacted on manufacturers, 
who being prevented by trade unions from recouping them¬ 
selves by forcing down wages, are compelled in self-defence 
to combine as tvell:— 


Single amalgflnalions, while not entirely excluding competi¬ 
tion, control the screw, cotton, thread, salt, alkali, and india- 
rubber tyre industries. In other ensas a fprraal or informal 
agreement of m istcrs fixes prices ; thus in the hollow-ware trade 
(iMtal utensils) prices arc arranged by an informal ring of a dozen 
Birmingham firms. .Similarly thereisno open market in antimony, 
nickel, mercury, lead pipes, fish supply, and petroleum. Steel 
and iron rails are controlled by an English rail ring, which so 
m mages matters that it is undersold by American, Belgian, and 
German compatitors. All the largest firms in the newspaper 
making industry have ju-st consolidated diek interests into one 
large combination. In the enguwwihg trade twenty-four firms 
havs a subscribed capital of ;^l4,2xK,ooo. In 1897 Arm^rong 
and'Co. i^orbcd Whitworth and Co., raising their capital to 
44 , 210,009 in the process. Vickers and Co., the armour-plate 
OttinifactiKers, are another example of a very large amalgaroa- 
nop. la me spring of 1897 they bought op the Naval Cwi- 
.tMfndpn and Armaments Co,, and later..mey aeqaired the 
Slaxfaa’Noidgafeldt Guns and Ammunition Co, Now th^ 
hoaaC jfif bj^ lthe only Sfm capable of tumit^oat a battleridp 
coiB^etem every respect. The most notewdrthy examples 


combi£ation, however, are to be found in the Birmingham staple 
trades and in the textile-industries. 

THE SEWING THRE.U> “COMBINE.” 

In the cotton trade since 1897 “a phrfiwt mania for 
trusts has set in.” The impulse came from the success of 
combination in the sewing-thread industry. The firm^if 
J. and P. Coats, of Paisley, with a capital of .^5,750,000, 
absorbed Kerr and Co. in 1895, and m 1896 amalgamated 
with Clarke and Co., of Paisley, Chadwick andf Co., of 
Bolton, and Jonas Brook and Co., of Meltham, with 
44,000,000 of fresh capital raised for the pwpose. In 
1897 fifteen firms amalgamated in the Englisn Sewing. 
Cotton Co. with 42,000,000 share capital and 4 ? 5 °,00° 
debentures. Messrs. Coats took 4200,000 of ordinary 
shares 

Since the formation of the company the large Glasgow fina 
of R. F. and J. Alexander, with a capital of 4475,000, has 
been absorbed. Lati'St of all, a huge combination of American 
sdwing-thread manufacturers is announced, with a capital of 
43,720,000, and agreements have been entered into with 
Messrs. Coats and Co. and the Engli^ Sewing Cotton Company 
to avoid undue competition in output and prices, the former 
company taking up 4*03,000 in shares and the latter 4744,000. 
It must be only a matter of a short time before the few remain¬ 
ing independent thread manufacturers in this country are 
brought into one or other of the great combinations. 

IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

The cotton spinners have begun to follow suit:— 

The Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, 
Limited, was registered on March 31SI, 1S98, with a share 
capital of 44,000,000 and 42,000,000 additional in debentures. 
Seventeen firms of spinners, mostly in Manchester and Bolton, 
and fifteen oth<;r firms of doublers are in the “ combine.” . . . 
Further combinations, sooken of but not yet completed, are— 
the coarse yam spinners in Olcihiim, with a capital of 43,000,000; 
the linen yam spinners in Belfast and the neighbourhood, with 
a capital of 44,000,000 ; and tlie jute manufacturers of Dundee, 
with an estimated capital of 42,000,000. The total capitalisa¬ 
tion of the various bodies in the textile industcy which have 
either combine<l, or whose union is in immediate prospect, is 
428,000,000, and the limit is still far from being reached. 

“ The latest and completest English trust ” is said to 
be the Bradford Dyers Association, Limited, formed in 
December,* 1898, embracing twenty-two firms with a 
capital of 44,5oo,ooo, and possessing 90 per cent, of the 
trade—“ a practical monopoly.” 

IN OTIIF,R INDUSTRIES. 

The writer recalls Sir George Elliott’s proposal in 
1893 to amalgamate pretty well all collieries, and states 
that Mr. Ratcliffe Ellis, secretary of the Federated Coal- 
owners of Yorkshire, Lancashire and the Midlands, has 
proposed that all coalowners form a limited company for the 
purchase and re-sale of their coal. In 1896 the seaborne 
coal trade of London passed under the control of W. Cory 
and Sons, Limited, which included eight large firms, 
handled five out of the eight millions of coal coming by 
sea to London, and had 42,000,000 share capitaL 

The transport trades show similar tendmicies, in 
omnibus, railway and shipping concerns. . 

the remedy. 

The real remedy for these monopolies which may be 
turned against the interest of the consumar is found by 
the writer in Parliamentary control. .The paper con¬ 
cludes with the sanguine wdrds r— . . 

With the weapon of State ecntiol isHbmd, ^nnhinatioB 
be welcomed, and U control prove iBramciaitt State puidiese 
and public administtadon ren^ behind. • ^ 
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HOHSIMO THE POOH IN BELGIUM. * 

In view of the burning question OT the housing of the 
poor which at present occupies the attention of the public, 
an article in the recent number of the Russkaia Mist 
<“ Russian Thouifht ”) on the improvement of workmen’s 
diYeUings in Bel^um may be of interest. 

• JfVERCROWDED BRUSSELS. 

Overcrowding in the large Belgian cities exists as much* 
perhaps, as in England. In the first district in Brussels, 
for instance, it was found that not less than five hundred 
and seventy-eight working men’s families occupied one 
single room each, and in seventeen cases the v'holc family 
had only one bed. In the second district 1,429 families 
occijpied one room each, 196 having only one bed per 
f.imiily. In the third district 401 families, and in the fourth 
^2 families were occupying single rooms ; of these 
^ and u6 respectively had only one bed each. 
These and similar facts evoked the activity of the 
Belgian Government and of society, and they began to 
take various measures in order to fight against the c’ il. 
The Parliament soon passed new laws, among which 
that of 1889 has already greatly helped and will 
still help to improve the houses of the w'orking 
people. According to that law one or more boards 
of guardians were formed in each district, whose 
duties consist of (i) aiding to build for, sell, or let to the 
working classes healthy houses for cash down or in 
annual instalments ; (2) investigating evcrjlhing con¬ 
cerning the sanitary condition of the houses occupied 
by workmen ; and (3) assisting in the development of 
savings banks and old age pension funds. 

THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES. 

The boards of guardians who look after the sanitary 
condition of the houses draw the attention of the land¬ 
lords to deficiencies in water supply, drainage, etc , and 
in c:ise the landlords take no steps to comply with the 
indications of the board, the latter informs either the 
local police or the sanitary authorities, who take action 
against the landlords. The boards, or committees, as they 
are called ir Belgium, also asjsist in the formation of sav ings 
banks, life insurance associations, old age pension funds, 
co-operative banks, etc. The committees communicate 
direct with the Government, provincial autlmrities, .and 
local sanitary authorities. They consist or either five 
or eighteen members, according to the number of the 
population. A part of the members —to) are nomi¬ 
nated oy the towns and the remaining (2—8) by 
the Goverament. The law of 1889 permits the prin¬ 
cipal saving bank guaranteed by the Statu to grant 
loans to different companies which are engaged in 
building houses for thejvorking people. The interest paid 
by the credit and co-operative societies is 2|- per cent., and 
that paid by the building societies is 3 per cent. 

WORKMEN’S LOANS. 

The cr^it societies, who have a right to borrow from 
the principal savings bank, must grant loans only to 
those workmen who. desire to build or purchase a 
hoi^ for ■ their own _ accommodation. The credit 
society in this case is acting more as an adviser, 
because the workman has the right to select ground 
and build the house according to his own taste. The 
credit soderira must not be of a sfieculativc character, 
and their dividends must not be higher than 3 per cent. 
In ^oider to obtain loans from the savings bank the 
societies have in the fimt instance to apply to the local 
committee of gua||liaus. The same rule applies to the 
wprki^ pe^e wao. wish to obtain loans from the credit 
•ocietira. The iptter ha^’e no right to buildf sell, or to let 


houses. All that is in the hands of the building societies, 
whose dividends arc not limited. The cost of the house 
built or acquired with the aid of the credit societies must 
not be higher than 5,500 francs 0^220 sterling). The 
workman has to pay one-tenth part of the cost himself, 
the credit society gives three-tenths, and the savings bank 
the rust. Thu repayment of loans to the credit societies 
and savings bank is made by weekly, fqftnightly or 
monthly instalments in ten, fifteen, twenty or twenty-five 
years, according to the contract. 

A FURTHER ADVANCE. 

Thu Belgian law of 1893 supplementing the one of 1889 
releases the houses of the wdirking classes from anypersonal 
or ground taxes, governmental or local. This privilege 
applies only to houses inhabited by their proprietors 
themselves, whose income from letting a part of the house 
does not exceed from 72 to 171 francs per annum, accord¬ 
ing to the number of inhabitants in the district. From 
this short expounding of the Belgian laws of 1889 and 
1893 one can see that the committees of guardians created 
by these laws are a verj' important and useful instrument 
for the bettering of the workmen’s dwellings. Their 
influence can be seen ever) where; in cre.ating build¬ 
ing and credit societies, in inspecting houses and 
whole quarters inhabited by the poor, and in advising 
the local authorities and the Government. 

THE WORKING MAN TO-DAY. 

Thanks to the credit societies and savings bank an 
honest .and hard-working man, who has saved about 200 
francs 0 ^ 8 ), can purchase a house worth 2 ,cx 30 francs 0 ^ 8 o). 
Life insurance gives him the opportunity of providing for 
his family in case of death. The long term fixed for 
repayment of the loans greatly facilitates the fulfil¬ 
ment of his contract. The provisions of the law of 1889 
clearly show that the law lends to amelior.ate the condition 
of the true hard-woiking man, whose life and health are 
specially precious to cveiy couutrj'. In order to get a 
loan for building or purchase of a house the workman 
must be laborious, honest and sparing. The Belgian law 
offers a splendid example as a legislative measure for the 
bettering of the present conditions of the poorer classes in 
every countr)'. 

Curious ■ Currency in the Carolines. 

Mr. F. W. Christian contributes to the February 
Geographical Journal a veiy interesting illustrated paper 
on exploration in the Caroline Islands. Among other 
strange arrangements of the islanders, he calls attention 
to the peculiar coinage or medium of exchange in Yap 

First and foremost c.an.s the stone money, which ionsisls 
of quartzen wheels, v.irying from 6 to S inches to 12 
feet in diameter, wliicli form a most unwieldy medium 
of exchange. A man who had extensive business debts 
to meet or c.ash payments to make would need some 
ten yoke of bullocks and a waggon to transport his specie. 
Generally speaking, however, these stones arc more for show 
and ornam'-nt than for use. The village club-houses arc 
called Fe-bai, or stone money houses, from the wheels of stone 
which rest against .their w.alls. In any of the settlements these 
great discs or wheels may be seen leant up against the walls or 
terraces of the houses of the Madangadang, or plutocrat class, 
which here, as elsewhere, enjoys (Ansiderable disUnction in the 
national councils. A perfect pair 'of large shells, the valves of 
the pearl oyster, are also highly valued and used for money. 

.The small'r specimen of pearl-shell threaded upon 

strings of hibiscous fibre or cinnet, about twenty on a line, used 
to be used as small change. In these days, however, bags of 
copra or dried cocoanut kernel are employed as a medium of 
exchange. 
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THE DOOM OF THE TALL CHIMNEY. 

The tall chimney is doomed. That hideous excrescence 
of modern industry is destined to extinction. Such ii the 
.good news conveyed in a paper which Mr. Walter B. 
Snow contributes to Cassiers for November. He shows 
not merely that the requisite draught can be secured by 
other means, but that these means are ever so much less 
expensive ard more satisfactory. It is the old story over 
again. The wounds inflicted by machinery only machinery 
can heal. The forest of chimney stalks with its 
horrible foliage of smoke .is one of the injuries we owe 
to mechanical progress: its cure is to be more mechanical 
progress. The holIo«|! pillars tof brick or stone have been 
so long accepted as to be spoken of as the means of the 
“ natural draught”; but now the hour of the “mechanical 
draught ” has come. It is not necessar)' to go into the 
details of the “ forced ” draught or plenum method, and 
of the “ induced ” draught or vacuum method : or to 
describe how the artificial draught makes the combustion 
more complete. That mechanical appliances c.m do 
away with the need for long chimneys may readily ba 
admitted. The question of importance is, Can the thing 
be done on commercial principles ? To answer this 
question, Mr. Snow selects a plant of reasonable size, of 
which the detailed cost is known :— 

This plant consists of eight modern water-tube boilers, each of 
aoo horse-power. A chlmn^-y Jb provided, 8 feet in internal 
diameter and 180 feet high, of suificient capacity to overcome 
the resistance of the two-feed water econoinisjrs and produce 
fhe draught necessary for any probable forcing of the boilers. 

This is the old method ; but— 

In the other plan there arc two fans, each driven by a 
separate engine. Each fan is capable of independently pro¬ 
ducing the draught for the entire plant, and thus serves as a 
relay, if desired. Such an apparatus, with tire short stack, can 
be installed complete, under ordinary conditions, for about 
3,500 dels. U700)- 

Ihe total economy in first cost effected by the introduction of 
the mechanical draught plant, which amounts to a reduction of 
about 6a per cent., may be indicated as follows; the saving of 
space occupied by the chimney being neglected :— 

Chimney Draft. 

Cost of chimney . Sj.ooo oa 

Cost of damper regulator and dampers . 303.00 


Mti '’aHical Draft. 

Cost of fans, engines, draft regulator, and short stack, 

installed complete... 

Saving by use of mechanical draughi.. 


8j,303.oo 


83,503.03 

5,800.00 


$ 3 , 300.03 

A still further reduction might have been secured by designing 
the plant so as to operate the boilers at somewhat above their 
rated capacity, as could be readily done by means of the same 
mechanical draught apparatus. The omission of one boiler 
would bring the rated capacity down to 1,400 horse-power, and 
wohld call (tpon the fans to increase the steaming capacity of the 
other boilers by only about 14 pr cent, above the normal. 
This would show an additional saving in first cost which may be 
thus presented ;— 


_ *,600 Nominal Horse-Pemer Plant. 

Cost vf 8 boilers ... 

Cost of settums, etc. ........ 

Cou id building ... 


$35,000.00 
S,ooaoO 
It,000.00 


%' S42fOOObOO 

' ~ NomiHafPfors*-Pot».‘r Plant. 

filers. : .. *m,8ts.oo 

Os Mttmgs. etc., about e,' 500.00 

-'‘"lUtog, about ...». 

f use of mechanical draught... 



Oeeeoeoeeoo tooeoo eooeoaoeo •■oooo 

... 10^500.00 

oeooesoooooo^oodoeto** 4,105.00 


; . ■ $ 44 , 000,00 

* possible supplemwitaty savittg oa the entkt 
4 ( 48 »S)i which makes a tobil reduction oi 


9,92^ dols. (£i,^S) to be credited to the aecoimt of fhe 
mechanical method. Of course, the fixed charges for intisest, 
taxes and insurance will be correspondingly reduced. Had this 
comparison be based npn the cost o? a plenum or forced 
draught plant, the saving in the cost would, have been sho^ to 
be even greater because of the smaller fan required. * 

The value of the land may be an important fiictor irr'first 
cost. If figured at 2 dols. (8s.) pr square |bot, 'f(» instance, 
the omission of the chimney would in this case save 990 dols. 
(;^I98), and flie reduction in the number of boilers, 960 dols. 
(^^192) on the cost of the land required for the plant. 

The total net saving in first cost of a single plant, under the 
given conditions, may be thus summarised:— 


By omission of chimney and damper ...... f j|6oo.oo 

By reduction in number of boilers .... 4,135.00 

By saving in space occupied by chiinney .... 990.00 

9 ^ saving in space by boiler omitted .... 9^.00 


$11,875.00 1 

This total saving is made possible by the expenditure of 3,SO£> 
dols. (£^oo) for the mechanical dralight apparatus; that is, the 
saving is nearly three and one-half times the expen^ture neces¬ 
sary to secure it. The reduction of 11,875 dols. (^2,375) in the 
cost would indicate an annual saving in fixed charges about 
831 dols. (jCi 66) to 890 dols. (;^178), according os the aggregate 
of interest, taxes and insurance is taken at 7 or 7} per cent. 

To these solid economic advantages are added the 
greater convenience, the readier adaptability, the indv-pen- 
dence of weather, and the increase at will of the new 
draught. Furthermore, it can consume a much inferior 
kind of fuel and thus e^ect a further saving. 


WHO KILLED LORD RAGLAN? 

Admiral Maxsk writes in the March National ort 
“ Lord Raglan’s Traducers.” His object is “ to rub off 
some of the tarnish which dims the lustre of Lord Raglan’s 
reputation.” He is outspoken and direct. He says :— 

No general was ever so ill-treated by the Press as was Lord 
Raglan when he commanded the British Army in the Crimea, 
the Press in tliis case meaning Tlie Times newspaper and Mr. 
William Howard Russell, its correspondent at the seat of war. 

With Mr. Kinglake he finds a partial e^kplanation in 
the fact that “ Mr. Russell was entirely ignored by Lord 
Raglan and the Headquart6r Staff. I am not aware 
that he attempted to have an interview with any of its 
members. All he did was to abuse thpm ” :— 

The worsl was to come. The Times had so pisoned the 
public mind by its rcckle.ss accusations and exaggerated state¬ 
ments, that Cabinet Ministers became infected, and the states¬ 
men who should have kept their heads during the popular 
delirium allowed themselves to be carried away it, and 
changed their attitude towards the Commandcr-in-Chief whom 
they were bound to supprt. 

Yet when “ the solemn national inquests ” were held, 
at home and in the Crimea, the assailed officers were 
absolved from blame : the home administration was 
alone found to be culpable. Speaking of Lord ^glan’s 
death, the writer exclaims :— 

’ Yes—he was done to death 1 Not done to death as he might 
so often have been by the enemy’s bullet or shell, but done to 
death by his calumniators. Some of these were anotnunous 
and bid under Anonymity, others escap^ behind Collective 
Respoasibility. These two culprits can never be run to bay. 
All we can say is that Lord Rs^lan was shamefnlty slandered 
by The 7 V«iar newspaper, and, t&it, as'a consequence, he was 
deserted by his Government, and insulted by the Scoetary 
of Stete for War. 

We owe Admiral Maxse an apology for inadv^ently 
stating last month that the “two chim in the Crimea^ 
whose fitir ffime he was vindicating w^ Adtriiml IHmdas 
and Sir Bdmund Lyons, instead of Sir Edmond Lyons 
and Lord Ra'^Ian. «' 
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DR. HERRON ON THE SOCIAL PROBLEB. 

Its Relation to the Christian Conscience. 
The Industrialist for July (Kansas State Agricultural 
College) contains a burning “ conunencement oration,” 
by Professor G. D. Herron, on the Social System and 
the Christian Conscience. The Professor defines the 
social problem,: it is “ a problem of how to so organise 
the world that all men may be equally secure in the 
material means and social resources needful for a com¬ 
plete life,” That is “ a civilisation in which all shall work 
for the common good and each receive according to every 
sort of need.” “ The ethical tragedy of the present 
momeht is the chasm between the existing civilisation ”— 
of competition and monopoly—“ and the new conscience ” 
of Christian altruism. The Professor thus proceeds with 
,his indictment:— 

^ NO ESCAPE FROM SOCIAL GUILT. 

Civilisation dc^iks to man that highest right under the sun— 
the right to live a guiltless life. ... If I put sugar in my coffee, 

T support a trust that practically administers the finances o.' the 
United States for personal profit. ... I can no longer clothe 
mys.'*lf, whether in good clothes or cheap, without the likelihood 
that my clothes are made under sweat-shop conditions, in which 
men and women and children toil together in hot-air slave-pens, 
fourteen to eighteen hours a day, for earnings that range from 
two to five dollars a week. If I send my students to pursue 
further study upon subjects to which I have introiluced tlicm, I 
must send them to receive the benefits of endowments from 
the hands of a besotted philanthropy, drunken and sated 
with the wine of life pressed from the crushed and exhaustetl 
millions who feed the modem industrial winepress. What¬ 
ever I do, whichever way 1 turn, I can neither feed nor 
clothe my family, nor take part in public affairs as a citizen, nor 
speak the truth as I conceive it, without being stained with the 
blood of my brothers and sisters, without putting my hands into 
the wickedness that prostitutes every sacred national and 
religious function. . . . Society denies me a guiltless “keep.” 

. . . It is just this right to do right which the economic system 
denies. 

“ (JfIRISTIAN BUSINF-SS LIFT,” IMPOSSIBLE. 

It is onlv the densest ethical ignorance that talks about a 
" Christian business” life, for business is now intrinsically evil, 
whatever good may come out of it. There is no such thing as an 
ethical bargain, for bargains are matters of force, fraud, and 
chance. There are no honest goods to buy or t^ sell; adulter¬ 
ated foods, shoddy manufaclure of all that we wear, the under¬ 
paid labour and consumed life that tnakc every garment a 
texture of falsehood, the hideous competitive war that slays its 
millions where swords and cannons slay their tens, all unite to 
baffle and mock the efforts of the awakened conscience at every 
turn, and make the industrial system seem like the triumph of 
hell and madness on the earth. 

THE DILEMMA FOR THE CONSCIENCE 
Upon the conscience which ei^throncs Christ, civilisation 
forces this dilemma: seek extrication and peace for yourself, 

• at risk oi lonng your soul through the supreme selfishness of 
living to save it; or else remain in the thick of the wrong, 
enduring the ethical strain, the tragedy of soul, the moral 
suffering unspeakable, in order that you may help to bear the 
wrong away from the necks and souls of your brother-s. 

The latter alternative is the only one the Professor will 
allow. “ Except the system of things be'born again, the 
individual cannot be socially saved.” 

NO “private PROPERTY IN RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 

There is no way for an individual to practise his social ideal, 
if he has one, until it is realised by society ; he can only exhaust 
the possibilities of his life in bringing about the realisation; he 
can plant his life in the common ufe and die, that he may not 
abide by faimsslfM^Ione, but may bring forth the fruit of a 
r^emption which'shall be to all the peoplp. ... An indi¬ 
vidual cannot paactise tha public ownership of .utilities, excep 


public utilities be publicly owned ; his Christian sacrifice dors 
not lie in keeping his hands clean of privately owned public 
economies, but in helping the people to own their economies in 
common. A Russian cannot practise political democracy 
except Russia become politically democratic; his service for 
freedom does not consist in his moving out of Russia, but in 
making Russia free. 

There is no individual redemption from social wrong ; only a 
social redemption will free each individual at last. There is no 
way out of the social puin and shame, out of the communal sin 
and guilt, save deep through it, to the other side . . . Private 
property in righteousness is the worst form of private property. 
The search and conservation of a righteousness for one's self is 
the one real sin. . . . There is a passion for individual perfection, 
an effort to escape the sin and guilt of the world, that is at 
bottom the profoundest spiritual egotism and selfishness. 

THF. TRUE T>I.AN OF SOCIAL SALVATION. 

^esus used the Jewish synagogues, travelled tlie Roman roads, 
paid tribute to (-'tesar, and straitened himself by the common 
straits; meanwhile, he pul a life and an idea into the world 
lh.at blew the throne of the Cxsars to the skies, and that will 
level all our plutocracies to the grdttnd ; a life and an idea that 
will yet break every bond, and free every man from the rule of 
man. But he did it by stajing with the people, by being 
beaten with their stripes, by being ground up in the “ machine.” 
If we would follow Jesus in the social redemption, it will not be 
by escaping CiTsar and his tribute; nor by fleeing from com¬ 
petition, wages and monopoly; but it will be by the faithful 
service of outpoured lives that will yet count strong enough to 
storm the citadel of monopoly, lake its weapons and engines, 
and thus end the cconomie war tliat wastes our work and fields 
and homes. The vast majority of human beings must live their 
lives in the machinery of civilisation ; we can only save the 
people from being ground to profit by capturing the machine*.” 
Anil no such responsibility has ever been laid upon imlividual 
men as that which is laid upon them by the crisis of social 
change; no such ethical strain ever came to the human 
conscience. This is the first time in history that such a task has 
been seriously undt riakeii. It i» the approaching climax in the 
world-drama, and the spirit of priv.itc ownership is the villain tn 
the dram.i. 


The Stigmata “ Explained.” 

“Thk Stigmata on Living Women ” is fully admitted 
to be a fact by Professor dc la Tourette in an interview 
published in the March Humamtarian. The Professor 
declares “there i.s no such thing as the supernamral.” 
Here are a few of the sentences in which he would dispose 
of the wonder of ages :— 

What are knownjis bleeding sligin.ata arc the best known of 
all trophic troubles arising from hysteria. It is the result of 
auto-suggestion. There could be no doubt whatever these 
so-c.alled modern saints were hysterical subject.s. The most 
interesting example from most points of view is that ot St. t lancis 
of Assisi, who lived from 1182 to 1226. The saint was without 
the slightest doubt hysterical. 

Thf great fresco painter, Puvis dc Chavannes, is the 
subject of a most interesting study by Maria L. vanVorst 
in the Pall Mall Mai^azine. There are ten excellent repro¬ 
ductions of Iiis more famous pictures and a fuU-Iengths' 
portrait of the .artist. His career was the sinrie-eyed 
pursuit of his own lofty ideals, amid a storm of hissing 
and bitter ridicule, which even About and Dumas helped 
to swell. He was a great Jaeliever. His work was “ a 
union of the mind of the antique and of the spirit of 
Christian art.” “ The human form was to him the shadow, 
and the soul the reality ; he made earthly beauty a veil 
for his idea of the eternal.” Aynard hailed in him the 
art-minister of the young deraocracji. Yet he bega» his 
studies as artist lato: but he carried a youthfulness of 
soul and of creative-pbwer into»ipe age. 
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THE PITH OF ''CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 

' Mr. W. H. MAhliOCK. writ« in the National for 
March on the " Corned;]^ of Christian Science ” The title 
sufficiently indicates ms unsympathetic attitude. He 
bears witness to the fact that the bulk of its converts 
belong to the richer classes. '* Men and women amongst 
the most highly educated classes in this country are in 
growing nunjbers professing themselves serious believers 
m it.” Christian Science was discovered by Mrs. Maty 
Baker G. Eddy, of Massachusetts, in 1866, and the book 
into which she distilled her discovery— Science and Health 
—though selling at 17s. 6d. a copy, has reached a sale of 
more than 100,000 copies. The gist of the book is given 
by Mr. Mallock in the sentence: “ All disease is an 
affection of the mind, not of the body, and has no 
meaning except as related to mind, just as colour has no 
meaning except as related to the eye.” 

“ MIND IS ALL ; MATTER NAUGHT.” 

He goes on to offer a ^lightly fuller statement of the 
contents of Mrs. Eddy’s work :— 

She starts with insisting on the old philosophic truism that 
matter, as we know it, .exists in our minds only. .She admits, too, 
that it exists thus in the mind not of one man alone, but of all 
men. But whilst admitting that it has an existence outside the 
mind of the individual, she maintains that it has no existence 
outside the minds of the human race. “ Mind is all,’.' she says; 
“matter is naught.” “M.atter is nothing but an image in 
mortal mind.” “ Mortal mind ” imagines that the boily is 
something external to itself-~a sumetliing with which it is 
connected, and “ whose orgupsit claims to govern.” "But,” 
says Mrs.' Eddy, “ this so-i^ed Mind is a liar.” 

, “MORTAL MIND.” 

Mind, she says, is of two kinds. Mind properly so-called is a 
transctadental, omnipotent, omnipresent principle of good. It 
is “ life, truth, love, soul, spirit, God,” all of which names are, 
she says, “ divine synonyms " for it. But in addition to this 
Mind there exists a som ;thing which the poverty of language 
obliges us to call Mind also, but which nevertheless docs not 
deserve the name. She calls it, therefore, Mortal Mind" 
for want of a better expression. And what, according to Mrs. 
Eddy, may Mortal Mtnd be ? Just as Mind is but another nama 
for truth, so i& Mortal Mindhai another name for error. And 
what is error f It is a belief in the objectivity of matter. 
Mortal Mind, therefore, is that element in the human conscious¬ 
ness which produces and support^ a belief in the externality of 
the tbaterial world and itself manufactures the evil of which it 
believes matter to be the cause. 

THREE THINGS IN TPE UNIVERSE. 

Thus, according to Mrs Eddy’s philosc^hy, the universe consists 
of three things: Mind or God, which is the principle of truth ; 
Mortal Mind, which is the principle of error ; and man, who is 
tertium fuid mysteriously compounded of the two. Man is 
partly divine; indeed, his function in the scheme of tilings is, in 
virtue of ffie Mind, or divine element in him, “ to express God.” 
AnIiJ’So much importance does Mrs. Eddy attach to this 

apendous truth tlmt she does not flinch from saying that God’s 
^ existence depends on man’s, “ for if ever th.-re was a moment 
v>whcn man expressed not this perfection he .could not have 
expressed God^ and there would have been a time when God 
was without entity—rBdng.” 

4 THE BODY AN lUUSION. 

Unfiertunately, however, the divine Mind in man is vitiated by 
dhwffision ^Mortal Mind, wMch conhixing up thatpestffent 
‘^hdonytaaner, and by investing the individw with an entirely 
—a body subject to InsL and pun, aud deaUi— 
IffiSets the individual’s enUre Ufe, and must therefore, 
grasts of man and of God also, be it eosBy 

: system^ It Is vraked. out of the 

djsbeiieynji in—by being M an 


illusioif; and whenever this -prticeis it aceomplhS^ the indi¬ 
vidual is well. Cured Alike ajl on and sufferiw, he is an 
embodied iUustration of the complete goodness of Got, and a 
proof that all the miseries to which men arewetims have nothing, 
whatever to do with that good and omnipotent Being, but are 
due to an erroneous principle seated in men themselves. ' 

According to this teacher poison works death even dn 
an unconscious victim, because tbe majority of-human 
minds expect it to work : “ Surgery is the branch of Its 
healing which will be last demonstrated.” Broken bones 
had better be left, therefore, to surgeons and not to faith, i 


DICKENS AND WORDSWORTH IN A NEW llOHT. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe continues-her reminiscences 
in the Atlantic Monthly for February. She describes 
her visit to England and Europe in 1843-1844. Twe^ 
incidents may be quoted :— 

Mr. Forster hivited us to dine at his chamwre*in the Inns of 
Court. Mr. and Mrs. Dickens were of tbe party, and also tbe 
painter Maclisc, whose work was then highly spoken of. After 
dinner, while wu were taking coffee in me sitting-room, 1 had 
occasion to speak to my husband, and addressed him as “darling.” 
Theicupon Dickens slid down to the floor, and, lying on his 
back, held up one of his small feet, quivering with pretended 
emotion. “Did she call him ’ darling’ % ” he cried. 

One cannot help wondering how Dickens would have 
described such an episode had it happened in American 
society, with an American lying on his back, kicking up 
his legs in the air, and rudely ridiculing a British lady 4 
innocent remark. Dr. and Mrs. Howe met with disillusion 
at W’ordsworth’s house :— '' ' 

Arrived at the inn, ^ husband called at tie Wordsworth 
Ti sidcnce, and left there his card and the letter of introduction. 

Ill return a note was 'oou sent, inviting us to take tea that 
evening with Mr. and Mrs. 'Wonlsworlh. .tOur visit was a 
disappointing one. Tbe widowed daughter o^y a host had lost 
heavily by the failure of certain American wspajtics. These 
losses formed the sole topic of conversation the Sinly between 
Wordsworth and Dr. Howe, but also between thijjjadies of the 
family, my sister, and myself.. The .tea to '^fich we had 
been bidden was simply a cup of tea, served W]i..out a table. 
We bore the harassing conversation as long os we could. The 
only remark of Wordsworth’s which I brought away was this : 

“ The misfort'ine of Ireland is that it was only a parlMly 
Conquered country.” 'When we took leave, the poet expressed 
his willingness to serve ^ during our stay in his’neighbourhood. 
We left it, however, on the following momina without seeing 
him or his again. 1 

The Mowbray House CycfUoer Ass’oeiatloii. 

At the Sign of the Butterfly, the official monthly organ 
of the M.H.C.A. for April, will contain the list of co-opera¬ 
tive cycles for the 1899 season. By the members tbe 
following cycles can be had, fitted with Dunlop tyres, 
gear cases, etc., and insured for two years against fire, 
theft and accident, the prices being divided into e^ht 

Q uarterly payments Imperial Rover, ;^a2 5s. j Rovers, 

18 2s. si; MeteorS, Royal Enfield./i? JSs*; 

. Model B, £1$ i Special Rudge-Whitworth, 5s. w. j 
Standard, /i3 15s. 3d.; Royal Granville, 5 ibs.; 
Imperial, .*13 los.; Popular, ;£ia js. Besiefes cycles 
lent on hire, the members are entitled to tbe use of a 
beautil^ly fitted-up caravan, situated in the midst of the 
gmious scenery of Leith Hill, lent by I&s. Arthur 
mooke, and a tent at Wimbledon, tent by Mrsi'W, T. 
Bt^ad, etc,, etc. Particulars wiR be sent by me ^ 

Mowmy House, Noifoik Street, W.€.^ on Jeoeipt of a. > 
stamped addressed envdbpe. 
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<X>MPDSEB AMD PfiliOSOPHER. « 

Wagner’S REtAXioNs to Schopenhauer. 

In the Mardi number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr, 
William Ashton Ellis, the translatoi of Wagner’s Prose 
Works, has an interesting article on Schopenhauer’s 
■ relations to WEgncr< The ErticlCy which deEis with 
Wagner and the “Ring des Nibelungen" before the 
composer had become acquainted with Schopenhauer 
and his philosophical system, may be taken as a refu¬ 
tation of a statement made by Nietzsche attributing the 
» drama, or at least parts of it, to the immediate influence 
of Schopenhauer-^a mistake since repealed by others. 

NIETZSCHE’S MISREPRESENTATION. 

In 1870 Nietzsche wrote to a friend :— 

Everything that is best and loveliest is knit, for me, with the 
asmes of Schopenhauer and Wagner. 

But in 1888 Ni^sche makes the following remarks on 
the “ Ring ” pocM:— 

Here, undoubtedly, Wagner sought his highest goal. What 
LippmedT An accident. The vessel struck a reef; Wagner 
was run aground. The reef was Scliopcnhauer’s philosophy. 
Wagner was run aground on a contrary view of the world. 
What had he set to music ? Optimism. Wagner was asham .-d. 
Ill addition, it was an optimism for which Schopcnlmucr had 
coined an opprobrious epithet—the optimism. He 

was still more ashamed. lie pondered lung j his plight seemed 
desperate. 

At last an outlet dawned on him. . . . And he translated 
the “ Ring ” into Schopenhaucrish. In all s.'riousncss, that was 
a redenqition. The debt which Wagner owes to Schopenhauer 
is immeasurable. The very philosopher of decadence gave to the 
artist of the decadence Mtnsclf. ^ 

• ■ GENESIS OF THE “ RING.” 

To this reckless misrepresentation Mr. Ellis replies ;— 

If any one ought to have known the truth about the genesis of 
the “ Ring” drama, as regards both its Wvirds and its music, it 
was Friedrich Nietzsche, so frequent a guest in Wagner’s house 
at Tribschen at the very time when the sixth volum e of the 
master’s “ GlSammelte Schriften und Dichlungen ” was being 
prepared for the press and the music for Goiterdiimmcrung ” 
completed in all but Us instrumentation (February 9, 1872). 
He, therefore, must have been aware that wliatcver Schopen- 
hauctism is contained in the “ Ring des Nibelungen,” as we 
know it, existed there before Wagner had read one line of the 
Frankfort philosopher’s works or even heard 01 his system; 
and we can only conclude that Nietzsche’s memory was the first 
of his faculties to fiiil him. ^ 

Mr. Ellis then summarises the stages of the evolution 
of the “ Ring.” The first prose sketch, he says, was made 
in the summer of 1848, and in November of the same 
year the last two-thirds of the prose-sketch were turned 
into a drama. But that libretto was never set to music. 
Tlie political events of 1849 drove Wagner into exile, and 
It was not till the spring of 1851 that he seriously proposed 
to begin the composition of the music. Then “the 
spring itself inspired him to write a drama full of brighter 
life.” This was “ Der Junge Siegfried,” but the musical 
setting was not begun. 

“the grandest poem ever WRITTEN.” 

The next sta^ dating from t^e autumn of 1851, is the 
conception of me work as a four-night piece—^that is to 
say, two other dramas were to precede the two already 
written. The poem of the “ Walkiire ” was completed on 
July, 1st, i 8$2, and the poem of the “ Rhincgold ” early in 
November m the same year. In a letter to Liszt, dated 
NoMtnber^, 1852, Wagner writes ;— 

♦ I 1 isve>still to.SS'i^te the two former dramas, "Young 
( Siegfried’” and "Siepylsd’s Death,”as very considerable alter.!- 


tions have become necessary'. . . . The tetralogy is the poem 
of my life and all that I am and feel. . . . 

And a little later in the sdme iSonth :— 

r am now working at “ Der Junge Siegfried. ” I shall soon 
have finished it. Then I attack “ Si^fried’s Tod ”—this will 
lake me longer. I have two scenes in it to rewrite entirely. 
B -sides this, everything needs most thorough revision. The 
whole will then be—I am brasen enough to say it—the grandest 
poem ever written. 

Before Christmas, aflds Mr. Ellis, the literary work 
was given its last retouching, and in the first week of 
February, 1853, the whole four dramas appeared in type— 
for private circulation only. 

RErot'CHiNoi 

Mr. Ellis then deals with the changes introduced by the 
revision of 1852, and contends that the trend of the drama 
as finally printed at tlic beginning of 1853 is purely 
pessimistic. It was not till September, 1854, that Wagner 
first made acquaintanc;: with Schopenhauer’s system. 
Did he thereafter “ tr.insUite the * Ring ’ into Senopen- 
hauerish,” as Nietzsche alleges ? 

Apart from certain niln.ir .stylistic and artistic amendments 
that have nothing whati \ ..r to do with what we may term the 
“ pliilosophy ” ol the iir.im 1, he made one temporary sCiX!e.ia.\xwi 
in the text, and one only : he replaced BrUnnhilde’s closing 
apostrophe to “Love’’ by what Nii-tzsche h.is called a 
‘■ versification of the fourili hook of ‘ Die Welt'^als Willc und 
Vorslellung ’ ” ; but Jie abandoned the changeling. 

It should be noted Mr. Ellis has had access to a copy 
of the 1853 edition—the copy presented by Wagner to 
Schopenhauer and annotated by the latter. He has thus 
been enabled to settle in the neg.itive the question of 
retouching the " Ring ” in a Schopenhauerian sense. 

UNCONSCIOUS COLLAUOR.MTON. 

The second half of the girticlc is devoted to Schopen¬ 
hauer’s attitude towards Wagner’s music. Schopenhauer 
was a fervent admirer of Rossini and Mozart; but, in 
conclusion, Mr. Ellis quotes instances from the early 
UTitings of Wagner and Schopenhauer showing that the 
bulk of the latter’s philosophy of Mtislc, with its applica¬ 
tion to the Drama, is in such complete agreement with 
Wagner’s aims and theories that we might well think the 
two authors were collaborating, did we not know that they 
were ignorant of each other’s views till late in 1854 

The difference between the two men's views of Music and 
Drama is merely this: •- the philosupher felt the possibility 
of their being united in such a way ih.it each would supplement 
what the other lacked, but he could find n<> present tangible 
proof of such a possibility ; the artist not only felt the possibility 
but gradually worked out for himself the means of convertiug ]t 
into a reality. 

Another interesting article might be written on 
Schopenhauer and Wagner after the composer had 
made acquaintance with the tenets of the philosopher. 


The doctrine of human equality, which lies at the 
declared base of the American Reimblic, is often supposed 
to be a stumbling-block in the way of colonial expansion 
and the paternal government of subject races. This 
obvious difficulty is turned rather cleverly by Mr. A. 
Lawrence Russell in the Atlqfitic Monthly for February. 
He introduces the convenient distinction of civil and • 
political. All men are equal so far as d»il rights are m 
c oncerned, but tfacT possesion of equal franchise is a « 
t otally differ ent m atter. To confer civil eaualitv on'ifce (| 
Fnipinos i's tTilTtiiscnarge of manifest duty. To I j 

them political equality would be positive cruelty. ™ *' 
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' MONSIEUR TISSOT: 

Why and How and W^ere he Works. 

Mr. Cleveland Moffett tells from intimate sources 
in McClure's for March something of the wonderful story 
of the great painter Tissot. He recalls first the marvel 
of his conversion 

The Tissot of to-day, the man of solitude and meditation, the 
reverent worshipper, the almost ecstatic believer in divine 
mysteries, is a very different Tissot fnftd the one who left Paris 
twelve years ago to undertake a great work in Palestine. Up 
to that time Tissot had been known as an artist of unusual power 
and versatility, but an artist who was also much of a worldling. 
He was a traveller and-a cosraapolitan; he was at home m 
many dties. Ten years of his life were spent in ^ndon, where 
he eam^ some miiJions of francs from his paintings and where 
his house was famous among grand establishments for the 
beautiful things within and without it. This was the house that 
later passed into the hands of Tissot’s friend Alma-Tadema. It 
was ftom this brilliant and somewliat pampered life, from a 
circle of friends that counted the best names in Paris and 
London, from affluence and case, that Tissot suddenly separated 
himself as he passed the h.alf-century point. From painting 
scenes of Parisian frivolity, he turned his attention to the old 
subjects of Bible story, to the bumble scenes of Christ’s life. 


WHAT LED TO HIS CONVERSION. 


The change was almost as sudden as the conversion of 
St. Paul or^. Francis. Its causes long remained in the 
realm of conjecture. Mr. Moffett now assures us :— 

It is sufficient for us to know that the death of a very dear 
friend about this time had much to do with turning M. Tissot’s 
thoughts in a new direction. He saw life more sadly and more 
seriously. He felt himself alone in the world, for he had never 
married, and with ebbing fires of the body, the soul fires began 
to burn more brightly. The worship of God was no longer a 
subject of speculation, but a real thmg that had come into his 
heart. And now in the East a star of guidance shone out clear, 
a sign in the heavens beckoning this man, calling him to 
Jerusalem, and he heard the call and answered it.' Tissot the 
artist became Tissot the pilgrim. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find his interviewer 
now reporting this remark ;— 

“ I hope you are a Christian,” he said to me, with some hesi¬ 
tation. ‘‘ It you ate, it will be easier for me to tell you about 
my work in Palestine.” 


how’his pictures come to him. 

In addition to his most painstaking study on the spot 
of Oriental topography and costume and figure, which 
supply the raw material, he dc^'clops a strange power in 
usmg it:— • * 


Scientists have called it “ hypcrxsihesia,” a super-sensitivcucss 
of the nerves having to do with vision. And this is it—and it 
h^^lpened over and over again, until it became an ordinary 
i>i;oprence—M. Tissot, beinu now in a certain slate of mind, and 
hovug some cemceplion of what he wished to paint, would bend 
over the ndtite paper with its smudged surface, and, looking 
intently at the oval marked for the head of Jesus or some holy 
M person, would see the wheSe picture there before him, the 
colours,' the garmenti^ the faces, everything that he needed and 
hadaliMdy mlf conceived . Then, closing his eyes in delight, 
ha would mnrmut to himself: “ How beautiful I How wonder¬ 
ful ) Ob, Aat I may keep it 1 Oh, that 1 may not forget it I ” 
Fblallir, putting forth his stronuNt effort to retain the vision,, he 
wanld brash and colour ai$ set it all down from memory as 
.ysvm as^' hmM. Most of M. Tissot’s pictures were painted in 
in some part. ' 

■ A VISION AT P^IS.. ,, ' 

«f '"Nfe jottWowB his ideas as they coihe to him in rough 
pendU'^^un^ . B^t occasionally impressk^ come upon 
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him So vividly,—even while walking in the street,—^that 
the real things about him seem to vanish ;— 

One d^, for instance, while strolling in Paris, near the Bois 
de Boulo^e, M. Tissot suddenly saw before him a massive stone 
arch out of which a great crowd was surging—a many-coloured 
crowd—with turbanM heads and Oriental garments. And the . 
multitude, with violent gestures, lifted their hands and pointed 
to a balcony h%h up on a yellow stone wall where stood Roman 
soldiers dragging forward a prisoner clad in the red robe of 
shame. Hanging down from the balcony was' a piece of 
tapestry worked in brilliant colours, and over this the prisoner,, 
was bent by rough himds and made to show his face to the crowd « 
below, and ft was the fiice of Jesus. Whaf M. Tissot saw in 
this vision he reproduced faithfully on canvas in his painting ■ 
“ Ecce Homo.” 

“one of nature’s worship-spots.” 

But though visions come to him in the crowd, he cannot 
work^except in solitude. He says:— ^ 

To do my work best I must be able to think and feel quite 
alone, I must’have solitude. .So, for weeks at a time, I would 
withdraw from Paris to a wonderful lonely valley, shaped like a 
vast amphitheatre, where the wind blows always and a little 
river runs. This is one of nature’s worship-spots, where 
reverence is in the air. Hundreds of years ago.godly men 
chose this place for a monastery, and on the ruins of ti.eir 
building 1 have made my home for contemplation. Ah, the 
days that I have spent there listening to the wind sigh and 
watching the river flow ! 


TOLS-rOI AND HIS FAMILY ESTATE. 

Mr. Tciiertkofk, late Sccretarj'to Count Leo Tolstoi, 
and now one of a groffp of exiles in Essex, explains- 4 :o an 
interviewer in this m nth’s Voung Man something of 
the family relationships of the great Russian. He 
said:— 

You must bear in mind that Tolstoi was married before he 
formed liis present opinions. His wife is rich, and she by no 
means shiires his views. She ha.s, in fact, not*the slightest 
.sympathy with them. The Countess figures in the society of 
Moscow, and lives as ostentatiously as she pleases, quite regard¬ 
less of what people may think. She has with her, too, nearly 
all the children—only two out of the eight, both daughters, 
having any sypipalhy with their father. Soon after his marriage, 
Tolstoi made over to his wife the sole rights of certain boolu, 
which were then, and still are, of considerable value. Since 
changing his views, however, Tolstoi has renounced some of his 
earlier works, with which he does not now fully agree; and be 
has, of course, refused to receive any payment for his litarary 
work. Once his books are published, they are common property, 1 
and anybody can print them. After his “conversion” he I 
applied this rule to all his old books over which he had control. 
His wife, however, declined to relinquish the interest in ^ 
works which he had riven her, and she still receives money from 
these books, though knows it is strongly against her hnsband’s 

wishes. That is the kind of treatment Tolstoi endures in his 
own home. 

A GUEST in his WIPE’S HOUSE. 

It can hardk be called a home, in fact; Tolstoi is simply a 
guest in his vnfe’s house. But he is devotedly attached to his 
wife, and he is always so perfectly contented tiiat be forgets* the 
little ironies of home life and the petty persecution to vmch he 
is subjected, and is quite happy. As w^^ goes in Russia, the 
family are very well-to-do. 'They derive a large income from 
several estates in the possession of the Tolstoi ffimily, and years 
ago Tolstoi made over all his property to his wife und ritildreu, 
each child receiving five hundred, pounds a year, save Ofut 
daughter, who refused it. She shares h«r iter’s viSu^ whiph 
forbid the holding of unnecessary property and indut^ce ip 
luxury. Tolstoi diimself hai neither money no^prbperty.' 



Leading Articles 

THE “SLUHP” IN THE SPEECH MARKEt! 

■ Mr. a. Kinnear deals with an unusual topic in the 
March Contemporary. He describes “ the trade in great 
men’s speeches.” The demand on the Press agencies for 
.reports of speeches by leading statesmen has gone down 
sadly since Mr. Gladstone’s death. He kept up a high 
standard for public speeches, both by his own utterances 
and the challenge they made upon the speakers who 
relied to them. The way the market is managed is thus 
explained:— 

Every morning p^r in the United Kingdom will on Saturday 
receive a circular containing a list of “ fixtures ” for thejensuing 

• week, and requesting to be favoured with “your early 
orders.’’ . . . Each morning paper is offered a choice of 
measures. There will be a “verbatim report," a “full 
report," and a “summary” of one column in length. Here 
the manager may take his report according to his space, his 
party politics, or the position of his paper m the hierarchy of 
journalism. A verbatim report means every word that falls 
from the lips of sense and authority, even to the pauses. The 
“ full ’’ report is a judiciously trimmed variant of the verbatim, 
but both are given in the “first person.’’ The summary is given 
in the third person. . . . The newspapers regulate the trade 
by fixing the demand. They fix the demand on tlieir part by 
testing the sale of the papers when these contain a speech. ._. . 
The newspaper expert finds that the extra sale is not sufficient 
to justify the outlay upon the report. So he reconsiders his 
position, and instead of ordering a verbatim report instructs his 
London agent to send him a summary. 

THE M.4RICET FIGURE OF THE CHIEFS. 

The manager of the Press Agency discontinues the 
supply of “ verbatims ” :— 

He falls back upon his more marketable “ full report,” and 
this he will offer only in a limited number of instance.s. The 
statesmen coming within this category are the Prime Minister, 
the Earl of Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain. Sir 
William is also one of the “fulls,” and by a little jerrynwnder- 
ing known to the trade, a full report may be made to serve for 
the summary as well. 

As a platform speaker Lord Salisbury is a compressionist. 
He seldom turRs three columns, and his “City ” addresses rarely 
reach two. In fact, the speeches of the Prime Minister, viewed 
by the l%ht of proportions—importance to length, length to 
importance—and the cost to the buyer of both, arc the cheapi-st 
that go out of London, and are the most economic known to the 
trade in great men’s oratory. . . . No newspaper psoprietor can 
afford to be without a substantial report of Lord Koseljery’s 
spee<ffie^ smd he likewise can amuse and edify mankind within 
the limits of two columns, and usually does it. Mr Balfour 
alsoa keeps his highest possible within three columns. Mr. 
Chamberlain alone outruns the limits of modem tradition ; but 
take some recent experiences of the “ market in Chamberlains ” 
The demand for his Manchester speeches was in the proportion 
of three single-coltunn summary reports to one verbatim of all 

tlm papers throughout the country ordering the report. 

Sir William Harcourt’s speeches may be roughly taken in their 
inaiket value as being solff in the proportion of five of the onc- 
column summary to one verbatim or “ full ” report. 

The Duke of Devonshire, except in Times and 
Standard^ is a “ one>coIumn man.” 

THE HALF-COLUMN LIST. 

* ’Tq adjust ^e supply to the lessening demand, the 
ludf-column report has been devised :— 

Into this ha 1 f<olamn radius Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith, Sir 
H*®t 7 Campbdl-Bannerman, the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Cupiin (excepting upon a ^eat departmental question of 
paiWBount importance), Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Walter Long (even 
m qieakiag upon the mnxzle). Sir Henry Fowler, the Chief 
txjrd Geotge Bfomilton—abnormal exceptions pro- 
w*~have be# placed. Sir Edward Grey sprang upon 
the Fashoda crMs into “a column man,” otjierwise he is a 
aoo-word i^teakei# 
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THE STATE AS WEATHER PBOraET. . 

Prince Kropotkin, dealing with recent science in 
the Nineteenth Century, says rtat people are asking of 
science. After having succeeded in forecasting weather 
twenty-four hours ahead, cannot it make a fiirther step 
in advance and foretell what will be several days, or 
maybe weeks ahead? Some idea is given of progress 
made in the direction of an affirmative answes :— 

Even in the British Tslrs, for which weather predictions are 
beset with more difficulties than anywhere else, the stona- 
warnings and partly the weather forecasts are taken notice of 
by the poptilalion. But it is especially in the United States 
lliat one sees how much the meteorological service may become 
part of the diiily life of a nation. 

THE BLIZZARD FORETOI.D. 

The daily weather charts and the forecasts are prepared in the 
States with wonderful rapidity. The forecasts are ready one 
hour and forty minutes after the observations have been made 
{at eight o’clock of the 75th meridian) at from b,7oo to 
2,960 stations scattered over tlie .States and Canada, as well 
as at the auxiliary stations of Mexico and the West Indies. 
Immediately the forecasts arc telegraphed and spread broad¬ 
cast, reaching nearly 30,000 persons and institutions. The local 
and the auxiliary bureaus, as w’ell as the post-offices, spread theni 
by all means, including free postcards and telephone messages. 
The warnings of frosts and blizzards in Feoruary, of night 
frosts in the spring, of storms on the coasts and squalls on 
the lakes, of inundations, and so on, arc the subject of a special 
care. Thus, last winter, when a cold wave and a blizzard were 
expected in the West, 650 points in twelve ranchiiq; States, as 
also all the railway and steamboat stations, and thousands of 
private persons were warned from the Chicago weather bureau. 
Immediately most ranchers took their flocks of slieep under 
.shelter (200,000 head of sheep and cattle in one single smalt 
spot), and masses of both sheep and cattle were saved from an 
almost certain destruction by an awful blizzard. In April last 
most valuable crops of strawberries were saved in the same way. 
The strawberries were covered with straw, or artificial clouds 
were made. 

FORECASTS OF HEAT-CRIME. 

The sqjualls which are going to blow on the great lakes ; 
those which are foreseen to sweep over the t'olumbia River 
during the salmon seasons the storms and rains tliat may be 
fal.1l to crop operations in Dakota; the rains which may 
damage the drying of raisins in California; and the coming 
floods of the Misiassippi are telegraphed in the same way to the 
respective regions, either from Washingt^e or from the local 
forecasting bureaus. 

Nay, the meteorological service has so much won the 
confidence of the population that last year it was very 
seriou.sly urged by the press to is.sue forecasts of “ increase 
of crime,” it being known that such an increase really 
takes place during some sorts of hot weather. 

SEASONAL FORECASTS IN INDIA. 

But it is in India that the weather prophet casts his. 
predictions very far ahead. There it is a vital question 
to forecast the time and sort of the rainy monsoon. The 
first long-period forecasts were made by H. 
Blanford : ' 

In the hands of his successor, Mr. Eliot, the seasonal fore¬ 
casts, which are now issued semi-annually, become every year 
more rational and trustworthy. . . . Still it took years of study 
before the various causes influencing the monsoons became 
known; but now the Indian mfteorologuU' can foretell, as a 
rule, in the first week of June when the rainy south-west 
monsoon is expected to come, what will be its probable strength- 
and general characlor, and what is the probability of that hEnjc. 
in the rains in July and August whkh is so important for tm 
crops. They also foretell die general character of the winter 
monsoon, but they find it difficult to prophesy when the.- rainy 
season will come to an end. 
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TELEPATHY IN THEOLOGY. 

Mr. Robert Hind writes in the Primitive Methodist 
Quarterly for January oft “Telepathy in Relation to 
Theological Investigation.” From Sir William Crookes’ 
presidential remarks, the writer takes occasion to suggest 
the value of telepathy as an aid to the explanation of facts 
and precepts of the religious life. He says :— 

To particifiarise one matter, how much more significant 
and important the underlying principle of the Sermon on 
the Mount becomes in the light of telepathy. Jesus Christ 
insists on the necessity of keeping the heart right j the 
thonj^t perfectly pure. His demands in this regard are severe 
and exacting in the extreme, so much so that it has been found 
difificult to explain them on reasonable grounds. The feeling 
of anger against a brother is represented as a crime as 
culpable and heinous as murder; the adulterous thought 
is adultery as certainly as though the act had beet 
performed. It is easier to understand these sayings of His 
tf what has been suggested about telepathy is tru:. Let 
it be granted that every movemmt of the mind sets the 
ether in motion, and that any person, distant or near, whose 
mind is at that moment strung to the same pitch—that is, is 
possessed .by amilar feeling—is thereby made p.*culiarly suscep¬ 
tible to these vibrations; it will be seen that all the mental 
activities of a man ^re not only exercising a large influence on 
his own character and on the life of his neighbours, but must be 
a potent factm in determining thc'conduct of large numbers of 
people whom ne has never seen and of whom he Im no know¬ 
ledge. 

HOW ANGER MEANS MURDER. 


I He is living in England, and one day bcoom.:s furiously angry 
with his neighbour. But for the restraints of the law and of 
the public opinion under which he lives he would kill him. 
The incident passes, and it seems to him that nothing has 
happened. But next day the newspapers inform him that there 
has been a horrible murder in another part of the country. 
It occurred at the moment of his own fit of angry feeling. He 
sees no connection between the two ; and yet, but for the ether 
vibrations he set in motion, and which struck the brain of the 
man who is now a murderer, the crime would probably—at least 
it might—not have been committed. Or he allows his mind 
to dwell long on the unclean thought, but commits no wrong 
act. Another man, however, less ympletely under control, 
is driven to do something infamous by reason of the ethcric 
undulations he has started. ^In a larger sense than we have 
imagined, if this accour* of telepathy be true, every man is 
responsible for his b-other’s conduct; he may be influencing 
towards good or evil both those whom he knows anl great 
numbers of whose eustence even he is ignorant, and who are 
living thousands of miles distant froth him. And if Jesus Christ 
knew this to so, the reason of His strong words will be quite 
apparent. 

“JESUS CHRIST A GREAT THOUGHT-READER.” 


« , The more obvious relation of telepathy to answered 
prayer is next dealt with, and of tiie money sent in 
answer to prayer Mr. Hind says ;— 

Can it be that one natural law, essential to this result, cannot 
without prayer be set in motion: that the intense desire of one 
benevolent mind was needed to cause the ether to vibrate that 
would induce right action on the part of another benevolent mind? 


Speaking in general of the records of the life of Jesus, 
Mr. I^nd observes:— * 

On me basis of telepathy mmy of His words and works that 
have. beohiscegaided as Bn]MnK.tuTal vrill become quite natural, 
aUhouHi of course His plane'of nature was higher than thaCdf 
MtyomniaaR. In the terms of telepathy, Jesus Christ was a 
tiionghl-reader. 

Dietin'. Revim Mr. Henry Si Conraace^ argues 
dtat'HpitHttalism is based upon a pa^inaiyiand funda- 
mentir wbidi has :be«t neglected and denied <1>y 
Protite^ism, but which li» at tae root of the Catholic 


WANTED: A PEOPLE'S DNIVERSifY. 

What It Is and How to Work for It. 

Mr. J. Churton Collins pleads in the Nineteenth 
Century for “ a University for the People.” He recalls 
with delight the progress made by the polytechnics and 
the University Extension movement during the last 
twenty years, and finds that the success of the Education 
Act has confronted us with an important problem :— 

That problem, simply stated, is this : Is a popular Uniyerrily 
possible ? a University which shallAtand in the same relation to 
the average adult citizen pursuing self-imprqycment collaterally 
with the work of life as the old Universities stand to the 
leisured classes and to the higher functions of educational 
activity, which shall direct, consolidate, systematise, what is 
now sporadic and Jr.igraentary ? Can we make the Polytechnics 
and similar institutions, not simply what they are now, technical 
.and scientific seminaries and popular lecture halls, but centres of 
an organised system of advancal liberal instruction—colleges, so 
to speak, of a people’s University? 

Not at present, the writer frankly admits. But he goes on 
to specify the .steps that might be taken. “ What is needed 
is a return to the Greek conception of civil culture and a 
reaction against its hideous substitute ” of merely bread 
and butter studies. The University Extension movement 
has done much in polytechnics and in crowded woiKing- 
class centres. The Technical Education Boardhas assisted : 
but it cannot ajipropriate money to the teaching of 
literature. At one University Extension centre students 
in Greek would, according to the testimony of the examiner, 
seven out of ten of them, have passed Responsions at 
Oxford. “A young man or young woman who had, 
under such a teacher as Ur. Bernard Bosanquet, written 
twenty papers, attended twenty-five lectures and passed 
two examinations on Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics ’ and Plato’s 
‘Republic,’ might make no contemptible figure in the 
class-rooms of Oxford and Cambridge.” 

“a department of higher popular education.” 

But after all, only a very little has been accomplished. 
Mr. Collins formul.atcs a scheme for a definite advance 
towards his ideal:— 

1 would therefore .suggest that what is now represented by 
the London University Exlimsiun .Scheme and such other 
agencies as are enginjcd in the same work should be rccqpiiscd 
officially as a distinct department of education, the department 
of Higher Popular Education, be assisted with grants, and ba 
submitted to regular control and inspection, and that the 
Extension classes and lectures shoukl become a regular part of 
a Polytechnic curriculum. . . . The regulation of its studies 
and curriculum might be controlled by a Board, the members 
of which would be a sufficient guarantee not only that Ac best 
teaching possible and the highest standard of teaching would be 
secured, but that the studies prescribed as well as the methods 
and treatment would conduce to the purposed object—the 
liberal erlucation of the citizen. Why should not the Board be 
an expansion of the Council which-at present directs Ae work 
of Ae Extension ? If, in addition to such educational experts 
as the Bishop of Bristol and Sir Philip Magnus and such repre- 
senAtives ot science as I’rotessor Stuart and I^ofessmr Vines, it 
could co-opt councillors like Mr. John Morley, Professor jebb, 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison, Aere would be si^l danger of ^ny 
* pettifogging scholastic ideals wrecking this scheme. 

Of this teaching the polytechnics would be the most 
appropriate centres. Mr. Collins concludes .■—< 

WheAer udiat I have suggested be at present feasible ot 
^ possible I cannot say; but m this we maybe sure—-tlmt tf ti|e 
' time has not acAallv come, it is rapidly approaching, when, Ae ‘ 
d«6aHion and orgarumtipn <tf aaew,^department in edneatiran— 
Ae department <tf Hi^ei Civil EdhcaBoni^e advanced edttca- 
rion or the dtoeit—mnst becMK a '^uesAurof ptening impoit- 
nnee, and Aatnunong Ad Iptitntions whiA the ai^oai^ng 
century will see m London Vitl be, whatem be Ae Arm n 
take, a University for Ae People. 
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AMIRICAN VIEW OF THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

Mr. Juuan Ralph contributes a racy paper to 
Harper’s for March on “ English Characteristics.” He 
begins with a concise summary of his impressions. He 
says:— 

To Amsricans who have lived in England the most striking 
and peculiar ^aracteristics of the English people are their/ 
for*their sovereign, their unwavering respect for cast e 
and all monarehical institutions, tlieir iove of nature, animals, 
and flowers, their regard for individual liberty, the precision 
with which they choose their words in speaking, and their rock- 
ribbed conservatism pnd confidence in whatever is English, which 
is surely dropping them behind in the commercial competition 
which M sprung up between them and the Germans, the 
Americans, and the Japanese. If I add to these the pride and 
coi^ort they take in their homes, and theii; excessive fondnfss 
for outdoor sports and for water, exccpLuiiJievcrage, it seems 
to me 1 have summed up their main traits as they appear to a 
stranger who studies them long enough to understand them. 

THEIR WORST FOOT FIRST. 

To begin an analysis of their m ntal make-im, I have sa.d 
that they alw.ays put their worst foot forward. The best homes 
in London—those that arc most jialutial within—have tlidl 
dullest exteriors, and reach away in blocks of plain, box-stiaped,l 
soot-grimed, factorylike buildings. Isnglislmien nearly alwaysB 
make the worst impression when they arc adding to their u 
acquaintanct'S, and the kindest of them seem rude when they 
are addressed by strangers, or when cither their rights, their 
liberties, or their comfort are in the slightest degree •encroached 
upon. They go about lining themselves injustice. Tiiis 
proceeds either from awkw.irdne.ss, stiyness, or confidence 
m themselves. . . . They arc slower minded than we; slower 
in every way—more deliberate, more patient, more given to 
reflection, to procrastination, and to t:ikiug their case in every way. 

At first the American visitor waxes impatient. But 
gradually he becomes grateful for the calm and peace 
and restfiilncss the English carry about with them like an 
atmosphere. 

TERPETUAL FEEDING. 

He finds the island a paradise for horses, thanks to 
good roads a»d incessant feeding ;— 

The feeding seems to m ■ well-nigh perp.-tual. And so it is , 
with the people generally. Tea in bed, then breakfast, luncli, 1 
afternoon tea, dinner, and late supper before retiring are six of 1 
their meals, four of which arc regular and habitual with all j 
classes. The mechanic and the labourer stop work* for a drink 
or a bite and a smoke at mid-morning and mid-afternoon. Tlie 
euervatuq; climate accounts for this, and for the drmidng habits 
of the people. For three months after my arrival in London I 
could not get warm. 

At last a banker told him to take a glass of spirits 
wery afternoon and evening. “ It is impossible to live 
in this climate without stimulants.” The drunkenness of 
the poor is to be traced to the same cause. 

CASTE EVERYWHERE. 

■ Caste he. finds everywhere, ingrained even in those who 
profess to repudiate it. How then, it may be asked, do 
Americans like to live in England? The answer is 
instructive :— 

One other thing all Americans who are there cannot help 
enjoying. It is this: that in the freest, most liberally governed 
of foreign Imtds they find their own freedom even greater than 
that of their Englim neighbours. Only his ovra circle and the' 
ones beneath It are open to an Englishman, but every circle 
welcomes any American who is able to grace it. An Engli-sh- 
man in london mu^ be particular where and how he lives ; but 
an American may inhabit a cottage in a poor neighbourhood 
without damaging bis social standing. He may dress as he 
pleases, he -may-eva^ maintain a trace of Bohemianism in his 
entertainments, if he^efers it, or is blind to it. His mistakes 
are excused, and Jjh ecceutricities are credited, with kindly • 
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forbearance, to liis nationality oftener than to himself. Several 
times I have known an Englishman on the easiest terms in 
American houses to drop his affability and his careless manner 
when another Englishman has entered the circle and been 
introduced to him. Americans, having no rank, are of every 
rank in England; but an Englishman must luiow all about a 
fellow-countryman’s position before he feels it safe to be at ease 
with him. 

HAPPY ISLES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

A ROMAN ric story of “ some unsuspected isles in far- 
off seas,” and of the way they come under our Empire, is 
told in the lin^Ush Illnstraied for March. One hundred 
and ninety miles to the soutli of Java lies Christmas 
Island, and three days’ steaming beyond will bring you 
to the Cocos-Keeling group, a horseshoe archipelago of 
corat islands. The latter were discovered by William 
Keeling in the beginning of the century. , 

A SlOfriSII DYNASTY. 

But in 1825, the islands being still unoccupied, a Scotch 
sailor named Ross, sprung from an old Jacobite family, 
landed and took possession. In 1854 he died ^nd was 
succeeded by his son, who in turn passed on the islands 
to his son, George Clunics Ross, the present King of the 
Cocos-Kcoling group and “ monarch of all he surveys.” 
It is interesting to note that he was educated in Guernsey, 
and is married to a Cocos woman who does not speak 
English. His brotlu-r Ch.irles, who is viceroy in his 
absence, was trained at St. Andrew’s University. A third 
brother graduated in a bank in Batavia. A fourth is a 
fitmier in New Zealand. -4 fifth, educated at Edinburgh, 
commanded the family schooner (forty tons) in which two 
of the family sailed round the world. This Scottish 
dynasty elected to adojit the British Queen as overlord, 
and since 1857 the group has been under the Union Jack. 
In 1S86 it w.is formally annexed to the Straits Settlements. 
The poimlation numbens now 600, 400 being Cocos born, 
200 coming from Bant.iin. 

AN EVRTHLY PARADISE— 

Christm.as Island, discovered in 1666, remained 
unappropriated until 1888, when Andrew'C. Ross, brother 
of the Cocos king, landed with thirteen companions. The 
population is now forty. The writer says :— 

The climate during the greater part of the year resembles a 
very hot EiigUsIi summ-T tcinpi u-d with sea breezes. For a 
time the only meat of the s. tllers w.is provided by the birds 
wliich swarm all over the island, and are extraordinarily fame. 
A Government ofllcial from ihc .Str.iils Settlcincnl who visiled 
Christinas Island in 1891 declares that he caught a little thrush 
W’ith a butterfly net, and “ shot ten pigeons on one tree, one after 
the other, without one of them attempting to fly away." 
Coffee can be cultivated with profit or. the island. 

A high point of civilisation has been reached among Mr. 
Ross’s subjects, although it is not quite British, for English is 
not taught in the one school that is situated in the Cocos* 
Keeling group, and’ conducted by a native islander, who was 
♦rained at Singapore. Indeed, some members of the Ross 
ianwly themselves speak little or no English. Yet vaccination 
is carried on. 

—BUT FOR RATS AND CATS J 

On the other hanB, the rats of Western dvilisation are a 
great pest. They were once landed from a ship, and the cats 
tkat were imported to kill them have overnm the islands and 
become a perfect nuisance themselves, by killing birds, most of 
which were brought to the islands to destroy the cocoanut- 
bcetle.- 

But the islands are happy in a series of negatives. There It 
No Jail, No Policemen. No Opium, No Chinamen. The 
Rosses themselves do all sorts of work ; they axe excellent 
mechanics and carpenters, and made their little schooner. 
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} GOOD srroEiis Faoit im HAQAzms. 

ComhUliot March still stands first as a caterer of 
; anecdotes erf' an amusing turn. 

‘ CAPTAIK AND MIDSHIPMITE. 

Lieutenant Stuart Gordon, R.N., serves up some 
piquant varieties of “ Sea Sauce.” Here is one story out 
of many - 

It "Was in Malta Harbour on a sultry day that a foar-foot*eight 
midsUpinan came to join his first sea-goiiig ship. Having duly 
reported himself to the captain—an officer of some six feet 
two inches — the latter, literally looking down upon the ’ 
boy, said: 

" Well, youngster, so you’ve come to join—eh 1 ” _ _ , 

Yes, it you please, sir," meekly responded the mid^ipman. 

“ What is it—same old yam, sent the fool of the family to sea 
—chT” 

" No, sir,” ingenuously replied the youngster; “ oh no, things 
have altered since your time, sir.” 

“ Go away I " roared the captain, and the middy flew below, 
as fast as his little legs could cany him. 

IN STRAITS FOR WANT OF “ COPY.” 

Mr. Michael Ma^Donagh lights up “ the bye-ways of ' 
journalism ” with many a comic tale of the hard-pres~ed 
penny-a-liner. Here are two :— 

One coming home one night discovered a man insensible at 
his thresWd, and with great presence of mind, without lo^g a 
mommt, he called out to his wife, “ Quick, my dear, bring a 
light; here’s a paragraph lyin^ on the doorsteps I ” 

' There is a grmy story of a “ liner ” who had not had material 
for a paragraph for weeks. People persisted in not murdering 
anyone; they would not even commit suicide or drop down dead; 
fires would not burst out; and the burglar and pickpocket had 
evidently temporarily given up business. He lived m a cheap 
suburb, and one afiernoon was walking dolefully in his scrap of 
backg^en, smoking his pipe and racking bis brains to find out 
where the next week’s dinners for his wife and children were to 
come from, when he suddenly heard screams proceeding from 
a^oining premises. He dropped his pipe and rushed out, but 
soon returned. " Mary I Maiy I ’’ he cried to his Ijng-suflering 
partner, “fetch my hat. Thank God! a woman a Tew doors 
up has cut her three children’s throats, and we shall have a 
good dinnei on Sunday | ” A double murder vdll pay his 
quarter’s rent; and a romantic suicide in high life will give him 
» pleasant holiday. 

HUMOUR,—M\LE AND FEMALE. 
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® A SOU) pukixo AND A MISS. 

In CasselPs Mr. T. A. Cook recounts' sevmral notable 
duelling incidents, and winds up with this 
The dilutants, in one of the most remail^le of recent 
American duels, agreed that they would di^e ^ toss of 
the coin which was to blow his own brains out. was a 
return to the idea of Providential intervention i;| such matters 
which had no excuse, I rmember hearing how it resuUed in 
one instance. The fatal preliminaries had been solemnly com¬ 
pleted by the two principals in presence of their seconds. The 
unfortunate man, against whom the lot had decided, said farewell 
to his friends, and withdrew into another .room with a loaded 
pistol in his hand. The others waited in suspense. A report 
rang out; and as the agitated party were on the point of 
making their way out to nick up the remains of the dead man, 
he burst into the room, stul holding the smoking weapon, with 
the joyful exclamation—■ 

“ Wal, I guess I’ve missed myself 1 ” 

THE HUMOURS OF THE NEGUS. 

Vicomte de Poncins, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
on “ The Menclik Myth,” endeavours to explode it by 
.telling his experiences of the Abyssinian King. He says:— 
When the Negus talks, his glance is alert and his sayings 
often amusing. I have heard him tell the famous tale of the 
elephant which was so large that he had two little el .ihants to 
help him to carry his tusks. He taught me, too, how the 
Ab}rssmians kill the panther; you dig a hole in the ground and 
get into it with a goat, closing the mouth of the hole with your 
reield. The bleating of the goat attracts the panther, which 
scratches at the shield in order to get at its prey. But you hold 
the shield fast and the panther dies incontinently of rage I On 
another occasion he remarked : “ Joshna is said to have stopped 
the sun. That can’t be true, and besides no one could prove it, 
as in his day they had no watches. It is much more likely that 
he was bored, and thought the time passed so slowly that the sun 
must have stopped.” .... 

The Negus likes to be able to say that he has stamps and a 
coinage with his effigy upon them, a telephone, a postal service, 
and a railway which Is going to connect nun with the coast. It 
is true that the stamps* are sold only to philatelists upon the 
steamers at Jibuti, that the coinage is not current, that the 
telephone wires serve merely as perches for birds, that the postal 
service consists of an india-rubber stamp of which the holder, an 
enfranchised slave called Gabriel, is so proud that he has had 
himself baptised Minister of Posts and Telegraphs on the 
strength of it, and that the railway is not yet completed. No 
matter; Mcnelik is flattered. 


Another paper in Cornhill deals with “ the sense of 
humour m men.” It is written by two ladies—Edith 
Slater and Frances H. Freshfield—and seems to have let 
off not a Uttle suppressed irritation. The final contention 
is that the jokes which amuse men and do not amuse 
women “belong to the more primitive forms of humour.” 
This is a nice way of patting what is said more sternly on 
an earUer page 

What are the most common forms in which the humour of 
men displays iUelff Will any one deny that thw consist of 
tndeness—we, have onl^ to recall the repartees oi Dt. Tchpum 
and the Verf Reverena Dean Swift—coarseness, profanity, and 
pihctical joking t Under foS head of coarseness we would ia-ju 
cl^ what we have called impre^er jokes, and the never-fidting*' 
^ sul^ect of drink. . . . Because a woman does not laugh, it does 
apt^always follow that she does not see sihat she is expected to 
Isara Id. . A brother once. conmlained of bis sister diat she 
.)pi(niud'not see a joke, and the crmdsm was of conrse duly^eon- 
* tohier. “No, 1 don't see any jtfltei” was tihe^iinly. 

I isn't any joke., 7 Me what amnser ihim, hut ydit ow't 
^.e^ectmetoUu^hatthatt”. . 

: humour appeals eqnaUy to boUt men and 


The Histrionie Kaisep. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood in the Pall Mail 
Magazine discusses the Kaiser’s visit to Palestine, and 
finds its true inwardness in the essentially histrionic 
nature of the Imperial'tourist. His histrionics are rathdr 
those of the child. “ Flayed for the sake of beneficial 
returns—^little or not at all; for their fine effect ih the 
eyes of groundling admiration—more than a little; for 
self-enjoyment and own delight—1^ far and very fax the 
moat.” The writer betrays just a spice of the same feeling 
in his closing suggestion :— -, 

What would have been the difference, one eaa but adc,. If the 
Russian and not the German Emperor had taken this journey to 
Jerusalem in the autumn of i8o8T What wonld have been toe 
difference if, instead of issuing' his Peace Rescript from me 
impi^l printing office in St. Petenbnig) he had laade, his 
plumage and humbly read it from the door of me. Holy 
Sepulchre? 


The wives of the.C^fhkiet Ministeil; em dvi|rpl^o- 
graphed smd epitomised jn ^ 

Realm. Princess Djn^ce is skefobt^'^ m, aairie 
number. * ' 



the HEVIELUS ftEtecUED. 


THE AMEMCAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The March number is principally occupied with the 
new territories, the new peoples and the new responsibili¬ 
ties which the late war has devolved on the United 
States. Dr. Shaw considers Aguinaldo’s conduct to be 
inexcusable. The Senate's delay offered only the greater 
reason for friendly action on his part. The annexation 
of a strip of land one mile deep on either side of the 
Nicaraguan Canal route, together with the Lake, is 
mentioned by Dr. Shaw as even more desirable than the 
annexation of the Philippines or Hawaii or Porto Rico. 
He welcomes Germanys evident desire to undo the 
unpleasant effect of last year. 

There is a sketch of President Faure which concludes 
•with the remark that his sudden dpth has let off the 
French desire for change, and so spoiled the monarchical 
plots which had thriven on it. Another sketch portrays 
General Otis, the military commander in the Philippines, 
as “ a modest, quiet gentleman, making no display of any 
kind, a man of deeds rather than words,” able to “ mingle 
inflexibility with kindness.” A Marylander trained to the 
law, he joined the New York Volunteers in September, 
1862, and fought at Gettysburg. He has been a soldier 
ever since. 

FILIPINOS AS SKETCHEI) BY A MANILA MAN. 

Special interest attaches to a paper on the native 
population of the Philippines by an editor of Manila, 
Scflor J. Caro y Mora. He draws a very pleasing picture. 
The immense majority of the natives, he says, can read 
and write and ngure. They know the rudiments of 
religion and morality, and “ show' a happy disposition to 
acquire that general tint of superficial culture which is all 
that the great mass of labouring, people can aspire to 
anywhere in the world ” :— 

The nativf •Filipino does not know the vice of blasphemy; 
he is not ordmarily obscene in his spt^h; he is not quarrel¬ 
some ; he is resiiectfuh to those who display authority ; is docile 
and obedient, although is weak and remiss in the perform¬ 
ance of his duties. 

He likes very much to pass hours in idleness 01* in not very 
animated conversation with his companions and friends. He is 
fond of feasts and pilgrimages, of play and betting, and easily 
spen^ in a day wnat has cost him months and even years lu 
acquire. ... He loves sensual pleasures. ... He possesses 
normal intelligence, a good memory, and an aptitude for 
mechanics. . . . Lacking incentive, however, he inclines to 
idleness. 

The portraits of peasant girls accompanying the sketch 
show no lack of character. 

THE PEOPLE OF PORTO RICO. 

Dr. W. H. Wwd tells how General Henry is putting 
Porto Rico to rights. Wherever he can he employs the 
local authorities, but has had twice to dissolve municipal 
councils "because they were quarrelling over politics 
instead of attending to business.” This American gives ^ 
an aecouitf of the Pono Ricans very different from the 
foregoing sketch of the Filipinos. He says the poor are 
crowded, as he has never seen people crowded elsewhere, 
in miserable city slums, and as a whole they are " a 
people of which wee-quarters cannot read, where three- 
<pwxters of the frmuhes are not legally married, where few 
-can get any meat or flour, where thm blood starves on 
bananas, imd whqe the main products, nigar and coffee, 
are exported fin* the benefit of the landowners.” , 
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YOUNG CUBAN LEADERS. 

George Reno portrays “ some young Cuban leaders in 
Cuban reconstruction.” He says :— 

There arc at least three thousand men on the iJand between 
the ages of twenty-five and fifty who have been graduated from 
the best colleges and universities in the United States, and have 
car^ully studied not only the merits, but also the defects, of cur 
various systems and institutions. 

This is an element in the future of Cuba of which 
sufficient account has not been taken. “ The assertion,” 
says the writer, “that they do not possess sufficient 
ability to govern thqmselves or their own people . . . 
cannot but seem absurd.” 

A farmer’s BALANCE-SHEET. 

Mr. Frank Spearman furnishes “what no American 
review has ever before presented to its readers—an 
actual glimpse at the books and workings of a model 
American farm. This farm, located in the State of Iowa, 
contains 6,000 acres and its business is to produce corn." 
Purchase of the land and stock cost a quarter of a million 
dollars. 1898 showed a net profit of fifty thousand dollars : 
gross return 74,500,000 dols.,lcss 53,644 dels, expenses. 

Mr Johnson Brigham discusses the characteristics and 
possibilities of middle Western literature. He sees in it 
promise of virility, opcn-air-ncss, straightforwardness, 
local touch, moral cleanliness, and optimism. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The admirable monthly survey of affairs in the United 
States and in Greater Britain as well as in Europe makes 
the National this and ever)- month certain of an apprecia- 
tiie welcome. Were there ^no other articles, the 
magazine w-ould still rank high. The most striking 
feature in the rest of the contents is Dr. Barr)’’s 
distinction between G-illicanism or Latinism and Roman¬ 
ism, which receives special notice elsewhere, along wth 
Mr. Mallock’s ridicule of “ Christian Science,” Admiral 
Maxse’s vindication of Lord Raglan, and Mr. W'm. 
Walsh’s further indictment of secret societies in the 
Church of England. 

THE UNHAPPY PI.IGHT OF THE TRAN.SVAAL. 

Mr. H. C. Thompson, who inveighed last month 
against the government of the Chartered Company, now 
exposes “the misgoverninent of the Transvaal.” Very 
earnest warning is given to President Kruger of what 
may follow on his obduracy. This is his counsel - 

People won’t settle in a country where they are to be kept for 
ever under political disability ; and until there is a free influx of 
an artisan population the tendency will continue, which is every 
day becoming more api>arent, of the concentration, not only of 
•he land, but of all the resources of the country, in a few hands, 
so that the working-cla.sses will in time become doubly endaved, 
politically to the Boers, financiallv to the companies. The 
poorer mines are now being comjielled to shut down, and are 
L..in.T bought up Jjy the various mining groups—so, too, is 
the land. One great firm alone is said to own more than 
two million acres. In a few years more two or three firms will 
ptjsscss the whole of the Transvaal,the bidk of the people will 
be merely engaged in working it for them at a wage, me owners, 
for the most part, having their peimanent homes in Europe. 

HOW THE SENATE PASSED THE PEACE TREATY. 

Mr. Maurice Low hints at the “ extraordinar)- efforts ” 
made to seatre the two senatorial votes which saved the 
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treaty of peace from defeat: “ effort^ as scandalous as 
they were extraordinary.” He says, “ There are two 
recognised ways of obtaining the vote of a purchaseaWe 
li^islator : one is to buy him for cash, the otbsr is to 
bnbe him with patronage or something equally valuable.” 
TTie second method is the more frequent. Mr. Low 
proceeds• 

When it is current gossip that a certain Senator, who is nnder 
indictment fir having conspired to obtain the funds of a national 
bank, gave his vote in favour of the trciity in exchange for the 
promise of the Government to drop the criminal proceedings 
against him, 1 am inclined to believe that the charge is not an 

X idon on the fair name of this .Senator. This is a sample of 
t was done to secure votes.. Every influence, social as well 
08 political, was brought to bear to induce certain men to vote 
for the treaty. In one case the President of a great Railroad 
Corporation was brought to Washington to iwrsonally prevail 
upon a Senator to vote to ratify the treaty. This railroad .ad 
largely influenced the Senator’s election, and the Senator will 
need the Corporation’s good ofliees when he is candidate for 
re-election. These things convey somi idea of the means 
employed to carry through a great national policy. Can one 
conceive anything more disgraceful, a state of affairs more 
scandalous ? 

A NEW r6lE for loros CURZON and CROMER. 

The Future of the House of Commons is speculated 
upon by a “ Radical M.P." with his usual racincss. He 
comments on the lack of party discipline, which even 
Mr. Gladstone could not maintain, and which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s successful mutiny has made still more 
precarious :— 

Mr. Chamberlain’s r&le of Satan has turned out a screaming 
success. He has reversed the poetic justice of the Miltonic 
legend. The fiiithful and the fallen angels arc each in the wrong 
place. It is not the rebel and his crew who have to face the 
‘‘ hideous ruin and combustion,” the '* adamantine chains,” and 
the " penal fire.” It is the Front Opposition Bench Gabriels, 
and Michaels, and Raphaels, and Liberal Seraphs generally 
who are sprawling over the “ burning marl,” while Beelzebub 
is perched up aloft jubilant in the scat of the scornful. 

The writer asks whether the work of Liberalism is 
done, and answers No. The working classes have to be 
raised in the scale of culture : “ every human being in 
this country should a»d must be essentially cultured.” 
Technical wucatio- is not enough ; and wc are throwing 
away on conquest abroad the millions needed for 
education at home:— 

We ate throwifw away men and services, as well as money, 
from my point of view. I Hunk I.ords Curzon and Cromer 
would be Better, though perhaps less glittcringly, employed at 
Whitechapel or the New Cut, or in the slums of Manchester or 
Gla^ow, than at Calcutta or Cairo. 

The writer fears that “ unless some powerful personality 
presents itself” the House of Commons will drift out of 
the safety of parties into the perilous chaos of groups. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. John Hutton explains the provisions of his Cottage 
Homes BilL He'redtons the number for whom they 
ought to be provided at ijo,ooo. The annuail cost of 
supporting each he puts at iflo, for which he would take 
;£^om the parish, £,% from ParUament, and /lo from 
»th?County Council The Dreyfus aftair is still kept well 
to the fore. Sir Godfrey li,ushington discusses and rej^ 
bates the conduct of M< Dupuy and M. Beaurcpalre. 
Mr. F, C. Conybeare presents fresh evidence of the 
(waiplicity of the Latin Church in the Dreyim case. The 
i«B|0r retails with much amusemetft the Sins riie 
Sya^Bdaie ” as seriously described by the anti-Dreyfusite 
pnBB. 


OF Reviews. 


T THE WESTMIKSTER REVIEW. 

There is no article of conspicuous distinction in the 
March number. It happily avoids sinking into the 
archaeological abyss into which previous numbers have 
often descended. 

ADVICE TO LIBERALS. 

The condition of the Liberal Party gravely exercises 
its contributors. Its first paper deals with “ Liberals a-d 
Cross-currents,” and expresses the fear that Sir Henr>' 
Campbell-Bannerman’s election as leader is not and 
cannot be conducive to the general well-being of the 
party. Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby, in the Independent 
Section, tells how he would re-unite the Liberal Party. 
He wants a new leader and a new party of definite and 
outspoken principles. He would shunt Home Rule so 
long as the House of Lords represented only one party in 
the State. To sum up :— 

A strong and just foreign policy will be linked with a policy 
of social reform at home, of which the question of the House of 
I/)rds and the Disestablishment of the State Church (in the 
interests of a pure religion) will be the most prominent features, 
.tnd in which such questions as the “ taxation of ground-rents,” 
and the taking over by the Slate of railwajrs and, what may be 
called for want of a better word, “all other ncccssitios of life,” 
will form the leading features of their programme. 

A PICTURESQUE AMENnTt:S PARTY. 

Mr. Richiirdson Evans describes the steps being taken 
to enable local authorities to put down “ advertising dis¬ 
figurement.” He rejoices that “for the first time in 
English history a party has been formed within tho- 
House of Commons for the express purpose of defending ” 
what he calls the “ Picturesque Amenities.” This is the 
title he gives to a committee formed to further his project. 
He insists “ that there is as much pojiular demand for 
authoritative treatment of the advertising disfigurement 
question as for nine out of ten of the reforms that have 
been consecrated in the statute book.” He is prepared 
to ^ant that 5 per cent, of the public want to keep the 
disfiguring advertisements, sk>'-signs, etc,, etc., that 
40 per cent, are indifferent with a leaning' to toleration, 
40 per cent, indifferent with a leaning to dislike, while 
10 per cent, are languidly, and 5 per cent, strongly- 
opposed to them. 

IHE TWO ROUSSEAUS. 

Mr, Walter Emm concludes a study of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau with the paragraph :— 

As we read the story of his life we seem to be in the presence 
of two men—one weak, petulant and very htiman, with a 
romantic and impulsive temperament, an,undisciplined and ill- 
regulated mind, demoralised by the absence of home restraints 
and cruel treatment during the most impresaonable period of 
his youth, with no moral ballast to counteract inherited weak¬ 
nesses, aifd from the first handicapped by a torturing and 
incurable malady; the other-;-Rouss(siu, the fearless prophet, 
waging a splendid battle against tyranny and injustice in high 
places, inspired by a strong sympathy with the oppressed, and a 
lofty ideal of ^ial and aational life; and, wituil, a powerful 
moral and spiritual force, who stemmed the tide of materialism in 
France and roused the nation from a deadly lethargy and despair. 

Mr. W. Howard Campbell describe the woric of 
famine-relief in South Indii^ ,and quotes the' remark of 
an old ryot: “ It is a blessing” he said, "*'that we live 
under this Government. In the old Mogul times we 
should have fallen like leaves.” PrlsciUa £. Moulder 
bewails the unfortunate industrial jwsition of women and 
believes the resolute suppression of sweating only possible 
by insisting on an Act of Parliament ^fixing a minimum 
wage and a maximum working weeft for all classes of 
adult woman,.laboiir.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The chief distinction of the March Fortnightly lies in 
the two papers, quoted elsewhere, on,“ Old Age Pensions 
Made Easy,” aqd on General Wood’s “ Sanitation of 
Santiago.” 

POPE AND KING IN ITALY. 

Mr. WilfHd Ward discusses the relations of Vatican 
and Quirinal from the Catholic point of view. He 
comments on the overtures now made to the Papacy by 
Ministers and ex-Ministers desirous of ending the absten¬ 
tion of Catholic voters and of securing their aid against 
the forces of disorder. He refers to a pamphlet by an 
ex-Minister which suggests the cession to the Pope of a 
strip of land on the right bank of the Tiber, with a rail¬ 
way to the sea, and a capital sum down in place of a 
yearly salary. Mr. Ward’s answer to these overtures is 
that the Anti-Clericalists have not shown themscl/es 
negotiators worthy of confidence. “To shut up the 
clubs and bully the priests and bishops one day, and 
the next to ask for an alliance, is a'pclicy which is hardly 
consistent.” He thus describes the situation and a 
possible way out:— 

At present, each side mistrusts the other. The Government 
knows that it has for years harassed the Church, and suspects 
that, at bottom, Catholics'would be glad of any opportunity of 
striking at it. The Catholics mistrust a government which has 
for years taken every excuse to <ieprive them of their properly. 
If the Government undid some of its wrongs, ceased to harass 
the clergy, and to refuse their exequatur without just cause, to 
make unfounded charges against the Catholic committees; if it 
gradually, but systematically, restored to the Church even a 
portion of the property of which she has been deprived, carried 
out some of the suggestions made in the pamphlet from which 1 
have quoted, legalist the religious orders, and tried to act as the 
genuine ally of the Church in securing respect for religion, it 
might gradually restore the confidence which the fanaticism of 
the past has wrecked. That force would be removed which lias 
driven some Catholics to Republican sympathies. 

LORD CARNARVON’S HOME RULE POLICY. 

An unsigned article reviews Lord Carnarvon and Home 
Rule in the light of the “ Life ” of Parnell. The writer 
sums up :— 

Wc now know for certain thai Carnarvon was at the lime of 
his appointment, and had been for some years, in favour of a 
policy of Home Rule for Ireland. It is equally rgear that he 
was chosen for the post of Lord Lieutenant on that account. It 
is admitted that his negotiations with Parnell were made known 
to and approved by Lord Salisbury. It is certain also that the 
ap^intment of Carnarvon, and the belief that he was in favour 
of Home Rule, and that he was pledged to support this view in 
the Cabinet, was the main motive for the Irish vote in the 
English borough elections being given to Tory candidates. It 
is equally certain that when the results of the elections were 
known, and when the future policy to Ireland was discussed and 
determined by the Government, Carnarvon’s policy was rejected, 
and a policy of renewed coercion was determined on, and that 
Carnarvon’s resignation was due to this. 

Pending the publication of his correspondence with 
the Premier, the writer finds two possible explanations 
of Lord Saiisbury’s attitude : either “ he really was 
earnestly and honestly loeeping an open mind on the 
subject," or he was a^ heart adverse to Home Rule, and 
only “used Carnarvon as a convenient tool” to ease the 
position and lure the Irish vote. The vmter prefers the 
first alternative. He egresses the belief that Lord 
Gumrvon’s tenure of office was the precursor of the 
ultimate success of his'Home Rule policy. 

A TEST FOR FRENCH FRIENDSHIP. , 

“ Dipkmaticus ’^surveys the progress of Anglo-French 
negotiations nnd|;r the hiding, “ Is it Petfee ? ” He is 


certainly sceptics. M. Gambon’s proposals relative to 
access to the upper reaches of the Nile have, Be says, 
been the subject of long discussion with Lord Salisbury'. 
He goes on :— 

A decision is said to have been arrived at of which the precise 
nature hos been the burden of various rumours. All, howeva*, 
agree that a very substantial concession has been made to 
Prance. In one quarter it has been whispered that the Niger 
precedent has beei^ strictly followed, with the result that France 
has obtain^ certain commercial stations on the Upper ]^e. In 
another it is said that she has been allowed a strip of teroitoiy 
jutting out from ber frontier at the Piastern watershed of the 
Ubanghi to one of the tributaries of the Upper Nile. A third 
denies the whole Nile theory, and cfiirms that, as compensation 
for the abandonment of her claim in that direction, France has 
been given a large olice of territory in the north-west equal to 
the total area of France lierself. This, of course, means fte 
belter part of Darfur, with a free hand generally in the hinter¬ 
land of Tripoli. 

The writer objects to :iny of these concessions. He 
points to the growing unfriendliness of French feeling. 
He declares that M. Zola was practically recalled to 
Paris from London by the Frchch Government because 
his Anglophile utterances were held to jar on the Franco- 
Russian fetes. “The present widespread denunciation 
of England ” and the advocacy of a German alliance are 
but the precipitation of long-standing passions. The 
point of the article lies in these closing sentences— 

If I'r.aiice really desires a rapprorhement with us, let ber do 
what she has never done in the last twenty years—make some 
concession 'to us. . . . I.rt her sell to us her rights on the 
“ French shore " of Newfoundland. 

TRAGEDV NOT NECESS.'IRILY PESSIMISTIC. 

Mr. William Archer writes on pessimism and tragedy. 
This is his text:— 

My contention is—to put it briefly and at onee—that tragedy 
is not necessarily an exjiression of personal gloom, any more 
than comedy is necersarily an ebullition of personal gaiety, and 
that a work of imagination makes for optimism or p-.ssimism in 
the reader, not in virtue of the gaiety or gloom of its story, but 
r.ather in virtue of its inherent vitality or lack of vitality, the 
bracing or “lowering” quality of the spirit which animates it. 

He finds tragedy but no pessimism in “ GSsta Berling’s 
Saga ” and in “ The Open Question,” while he is painfully 
impressed with the pessimism of Suderman’s “ Regina ” 
and Meredith’s “ Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Demetrius C. Boulgcr defends the Gongo State from 
recent assaults of critics, maintains that the State has 
“ done well, though not all well,” and urges that it be left 
to work out the black problem itself. He hints we have 
enough to do in Asia, and should leave Central Africa 
alone. Major A. G. Spilsbury gives his version of the 
“ Tourmaline ” expedition for tlic opening of the Sus, and 
laments the disposition of Lord Salisbury to yield to the 
Sultan of Morocco while other Powers are squeezing him 
to their heart’s content. Mabel C. Birchenough writes on 
jean Ingelow, whom she takes to be above all things as 
a poet “ the singar of the English landscape.” 


The Geographical JournTtl for February contains 
valuable tables compiled by Mr. John Milne, showing 
the differences in time between that used in various parts 
of the world and Greenwich mean time. This appears to 
be the first publication of the kind. Its importance for 
all kinds of scientific observation is obvious. The tables 
cover about a score of pages. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY B|EVIEW. 

The dominant interest in the, March number is, as 
• usual, political anR economic. A number of the principal 
articles have been already separately quoted elsewhere in 
these pages. 

MR. BALFOUR’S IRISH UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 

Mr. E. I. Dillon subjects Mr. Balfour’s plea for a 
Roman Catholic University to severe criticism, not 
to say ridicule. He secs only two ways of settling the 
question if it is to be seriously reopened : to make the 
new university as complete as Trinity College and as 
Catholic as Maynooth, or to make it strictly undenomi¬ 
national :— • 

A tertium quid, however specious and plausible, will inevitably 
be open to the main objection attaching to Mr_. Balfour’s Khema: 
that if it were in fact what it claims to be in theory, it wuuld 
be a wanton insult to Catholics, while if it professad to be what 
it was not, it would be a dangerous snare laid for Protestants, 
and in any case must amount to a humiliating confession of 
weakness on the part of one of the strongest British Cabinets on 
T^ord. 

MRS. FAWCETT ON COMPUIAORY VACCINATION. 

Mrs. Fawcett defends tbs Government for ha”ing 
relaxed the compulsory clauses of previous Vaccination 
Acts. She points out that compulsion was adopted in 
1*53 on two grounds—namely, that thorough vaccination 
in infancy was an almost complete protection against 
small-pox, and that universal infant vaccination involved 
no risk to life or health. She considers both positions 
to have been * proved erroneous. She also quotes 
statistics to prove that while the deaths from 
small-pox had been for years steadily decreasing, 
the “vaccinal default” or number of children un¬ 
vaccinated in proportion to the annual births was as 
steadily increasing from 4-9 per cent, in i860 to 33 per 
cent, in 1878. .“After thirty-two or forty-six years of 
nominal compulsion a very much smaller proportion of 
the infants born every year were actually vaccinated 
than was the case before the compulsory law was in the 
Statute-book.” Conjoined with the rapidly increasing 
number of Boards of Guardians which refused to carry 
out compulsion, these figures justified the Government 
reiiisiM to risk a violent conflict with the local authorities. 
Mrs. Fawcett strongly denounces the conduct of many 
magistriHes towards the “conscientious objector.” She 
, says:— 

I am Mat an anti-vaccinator, that is 1 bslisve that vaccination 
generally gives protection long enough at any rate to cariy one 
safely through an epidemic; but I have been nearer to being 
an anti-vacemator than I ever was before since I have seen that 
the cause of vaccination appears to require magistrates in the 
COUTK of the discharge of their duties to insult and endeavour ta 
perplex the poor and ignorant who appear before them to claim 
exemption. 

, THE MUSIC THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEEDS. 

Fdix Weinglirtner, of the Berlin Royal Opera, con¬ 
tinues hM desdiiprioa of the symphony since Beethoven. 
He speaks in the higliest terms of Hector Berlioz, whose 
inuits were' not at^recia^ until lo^ aftqr bis death. 
Variations of a theme had been common enough, bat 
**^a dramatic psychological variation ”'was, the writer, 
4 <tclares, absolutely Beret’S own creation; and in this 
■ease he is held entitle to be iMdled a predeceswr of 
WAgHer. “ But this daring symphoa^ writer and master 
ei, was not yet d^me/of taking that 

which was reserved ^ Rlchiud Wagaeif— 
to let the music of fats dltuna grow; out of 
thd pf the poettjr without abwit the 


opera form.” Yet Berlioz was the real founder of 
the ..modern school. Liszt further developed the 
dramatic psychological variation of a theme, and in 
his “ Symphonic Poems ” exposed the law that a piece 
of music must be a poem, springing fifom some poetical 
idea or mental impulse, but assumii^ a definite musical 
form. These symphonic poems of Liszt mark themodern 
direction since Beethoven, just as Brahms ends the nro- 
classical. Then in sublime elevation is seen the gigantic 
figure of Richard Wagner, whom no “ school ” touches, 
and who stands hand in hand with Beetfioven. The 
writer concludes with this advice to “ gifted and ambitious 
composers ”:— 

Let your feelings, your thoughts, your ideas be great and 
noble, as great and noble as those of our great masters; then 
you will produce the right kind of works, and just as you pro¬ 
duce them, they will b^ right. . . . Brilliant technicality is not 
enough. What we w.mt is natural music, straightforward and 
owerful, sincerity and truth . . . “ from the heart ... to the 
earl.” 

THE ITALIAN ARMY AS A MEANS OF EVANGELISM. 

How Militarism helps on Evangelism is illustrated in 
the life of Cavalier Luigi Capellini, founder and pastor of 
the Military Evangelical Church of Italy, s shortly 
sketched by G. Dalla 'Vecchia. This “ Italian Army 
Evangelist,” who fought for Victor Emmanuel in 
and 1866, chanced one day to come across a fragment of 
a New Testament, the reading of which changed him 
from Catholic to Protestant and made him an ardent 
Evangelical propagandist. “ He was fully convinced that 
the barracks were the most desirable field for the much- 
needed evangelisation of Italy.” In 1873, in spite of 
fierce clerical opposition, he founded the Evangelical 
Military Church. As a result the remark is sometimes 
heard, “All the regiment are becoming Protestant.” 
Open opposition in the barracks has now ceased, and 
“ the Bible is to be found wherever there are soldiers.” 
The King knighted the evangelist in 1884 and promoted 
him in 1890. Before his death the Bible was read in the 
remotest parts of Italy. Colporteurs ih the remote 
districts meet some one who speaks of the Bible ; and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is an ex-soldier 
who was in the Evangelical Military Church. 

“ A Conservative ” denounces as nonsensical the agita¬ 
tion of fithe-owning clergy for relief from rates. He 
objects in the interests of the Establishment to the 
clergy receiving this kind of grant from the State. The 
remedy for th«r poverty is a “ Sustentation fund raised 
by the Church itself.” ■ 


Harper’s. 

Harpet^s for March is strong in poetry. Mr. Arthur 
Stringer’s Stories in Verse ” leave a pleasant memory 
behind them of word and fantasy wdl wedded. G. W. 
Carryl’s “ Ebbtide,” and Hild^arde Hawthorne’s “Song” 
also claim notice, while “ Heart’s Ease over Heinrich 
Heine’s Grave ” is a tender conceit, not without pathos. 
The war is much in evidence in prose and picture. An 
Indian chief writes the account he h^ fttnn his 'father 
of the massacre of Fort Dearborn at CMcago. It hr a 
curious plea in extenuation of Indian c<^&ct, alnwst 
from the very Hps of one of the. massacring' Indians 
themselves. One wondius wfaethet- this kixm jM. oral 
tradition and vindicarion of the i^dh-abuscd Indi^ mil 
come to be a frequen^fbim cf Atherican hteratoze before 
all-devourii^ Time has made it imposri^ The most 
striking^ thing in the March munteur-^om the British 
pointofview—ia JMiRhJUlph’s “ EngH^ Characteristics.” 
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THE NIHETEENTH CENTURY. 

The March number offers a somewhat low average of 
interest, unbroken by any marked literary or social 
eminence. Earl’ Carrin^on’s happy experience of 
labourers’ allotments, Mr. Churton Collins’ plea for a 
People’s University for London, and Prince Kropotkin’s 
story of weather prediction^ claim separate notice, as 
also the papers on the situation in the Church. 

LINE OF CLEAVAGE BETWF.EN PARTIES. 

Mr. T. E. Kebbdlisks, “ Is the Party system breaking 
up ? ” He answers :— 

The party system is disorganised now, but, so far from boing 
exhausted, mateiittls seem to exist for its reconstruction in m ire 
tl»n ordinary abundance, and that in a singularly well defined 
aud cohesive form. . . . There is a Radical party in the country 
growing in strength every day, with faith in its own principle^, 
and seemingly prepared to face a long period of Opposition in 
the prosecution of them. On the two questions I have mentioned 
—the House of Lords and the Churcli of England—they will lie 
whole-hearted ; and these will be quite enough to find food for 
party for at least another generation. 

THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE AND THE NAVV. 

Mr. A. S. Hurd writes upon the Retardation of the N.ivy 
by the Engineers’ Strike. The year 1898-99 will close 
without a single battleship being added to the effective 
list of the Navy. But for the trade dispute the Navy 
would to-day be stronger than it is by twelve warships : 
five battleships, three first-class cruisers, one second- 
class cruiser, three third-class cruisers. “ If war with an 
alliance of two or more Powers had become inevitable 
during the past year, the Navy would have been seriously 
handicapped in consequence.” Nevertheless, we are 
making up leeway as quickly as possible. During the 
present financial year no fewer than sixteen first-class 
battleships are under construction, all of which are 
expected to be flying the pennant in 1902. The entire 
total for the year of armoured ships under construction 

is twenty-eight* 

FLEA FOR A BRITISH NORDRACH. 

Mr. James Arthur Gibson insists that the Nordrach 
Cure of consumption by means of high feeding and plenty 
of open air is quite practicable in this country. He 
kindly details the diet and general regimen suimble for a 
consumptive patient. He pleads for the establishment 
of a Bntish Sanatmium. He urges that climate has 
nothing to do with the matter 

.All that is abimlutely necessary is (i) a spot in the country 
where pure air is to be had, (2) well away from snnke, dust, 
traffic and excitement, where the patijnts miy lead the quiet 
unconventional lives so necessary to their well-being; (3) the 
proper treatment, and {4) (but most important) the man to 
honestly carry it out. These four things are indispensable, 
nothing else w. , . . I should suggest tlmt ;fl,ooo a year at 
lea^ diottld be given to the doctor. ... A complete Sana¬ 
torium for forty patients, . . . should not cost marc than 
jfs,000 or £6,tX)0 at the outside. 

He holds that ..it will be the duty of the State to under¬ 
take «ich measures a!s may bo necessary for the cure, 
preveutiOD, and final eradication of the disease. 

THE REAL MENELIK, AND ADOWA. 

Vicorate de Poocins, writing from personal impressions 
in Abyssinia in 1897-98, sets to work to destroy “the 
Menelik myth.'* ' The real Negus is no highly civilised 
patron-saw as lus is often portrayed. He is a fortunate 
adventurer, whd han raised himself by personal valour to 
.asttpreartf rank inihis-country 1 jvbo has gathered and 
neU the fOKe|nteess^ to maintain that supremacy. 

In Africa this implies ferocity, cunning, intelligence. 


and luck.” He has tried to replace the old feudalism of 
the chiefs by a new feudalism akogetl^ dependent on 
himself. He likes to be thought a pionwr of civHisation, 
but he has been too successful against Italy to carry out 
that rdle :— 

The victory has been disastrous to European 'prestige; it has 
destroyed the fear of the white man, which was instinctive in the 
Negro mind. The Abyssinian draws no distinctiofis between 
the v.irious European nations—they are all whites and as such 
worthy of hatred ; tliey w.;rc all, in his opinion, defeated at 
Adowa, and may henceforth be regarded with contempt and 
insulted at pleasure. The salutary lesson of Magdala is com- , 
pletely forgotten, and not an Ethiopian but believes that his race 
has nothing, to _ learn from us. Menelik may desire to foster 
Kuropaan civilisation, but the whole consensus of national 
ojiiiuon is against him, and I do not hesitate to say that the 
victory of .Allow.! has raised Abyssinian pride to such a point 
that the country has become inaccessible to all progress. 

A SGLUriON OF THE IRISH U.VIVERSITY PROBLEM. 

Mr. Anthony Traill expresses his feeling in regard to 
the Irish University problem by crying “ Hands off 
Trinity ” College, Dublin, but goe.s on to make a positive 
proposal :—■ 

It seems to mi then, in eondusiun, that the only plan which 
remains oji.-n to meet alt the ri\/jiin-ments of the case is to rcrive 
the lay college of Maynooth, to cmlow it amply, to enlarge its 
buildings to meet its nece.ssiiics from time to time should it 
prove a success, to apply the Tests Acts loit, which will satisfy 
th ■ -None informists, and to give it a governing body with a 
jJi-i ponderaiice of laity, as seems now agreed upon ; if this be 
done, in far ls‘ss than a huiulrid years the problem will be 
solved. The “ Roman Catholic atmosphere " will necessarily 
p Tvade the place from the start, there will be no special 
inducement to Protestants to make use of it, and those Roman 
Catholics who still prefer the “ atmo-sphere ” of Trinity College 
can go there. 

OTHER ARTtCbE-S. 

A gruesome historical document has been translated 
from the Chinese by Professor R. K. Douglas, and 
presented here in English dress. It is a description by 
an eye-witness of the sack of Yangchow in 1644 by the 
Manchus. It is a story full of the kind of horrors which 
the Turks caused in Bulgaria and Armenia. The 
Comte de Calonne describes the French Judicial system, 
which costs twenty-five million francs a year, but which 
is badly overstaffed and underpaid. He su^ests many 
reforms, of which the chief is this, “ Instead of the paid 
thousands we have now, a few hundred would suffice. The 
idea of having single judges in the courts is gaining ground.” 

The current number of the International Journal of 
Ethics has in it much excellent matter. Professor 
Laurence’s support of the Tsar’s Rescript was referred to 
last month. Mr. John MacCunn opposes the true idea of 
cosmopolitan duties to the blank cosmopolitanism of non¬ 
intervention and Free Trade. The free citizen ought to 
. jgard the organised force of his own nation, with all its 
imperfections, as the supreme instrument for the civilisa¬ 
tion and advancement of the world. “And a great 
empire like ours, gathering into a political ui^ity men of 
the most diverse Aces, creeds, ideas, characters, civilisa¬ 
tions, savageries, is the greatest school of cosmopolitanism 
the world has ever seen.” M» J. S. Mackenzie justifies 
our belief in the feasibility of human progress against all 
objections, but declines to give , this belief a fatalistic 
colouring. “ We are likely to have just as much progress 
as we really try to have, and just of the kind that We 
really try to have.” Progress, in material wealth or 
rogress in social justice wfiU come to us according as wx' 
end our minds to achieve the one or the other. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN f^EVIEW. 

The three principal articles in the February number 
have been noticedieparately : Sir G. S. Clarke’s laudation 
of imperial responsibilities as a national gain, Professor 
F. S. Baldwins panegyric on luxury, and Mr. C. A. 
Conant’s study of the economic rise of Russia as a world* 
power. 

u “progressive” explosives. 


Mr. H. S. Maxim gives a lucid and entertaining 
account of experiments with high explosives in large guns. 
He tells how he discovered to make slow burning powder, 
-yby mixing finely ground sulpjiur and carbon with granular 
nitrate of potash. The next step is thus described :— 

Having found that powder could be made slow burning, I 
next arranged it in such a manner as to be progressive —that is, 
I press^ the powder into blocks and cubes, and loaded cart¬ 
ridges in such manner that the first powder to be burned 
would be slow burning, and the last to be burned quick 
burning, so that as the projectile moved forward in the barrel, 
the powder would burn faster and faster, thus maintaining the 
pressure and imparting to the projectile a high velocity without 
a high initial pressure. It was also found that the violence of 
the shock was much lessened by the use of progressive powder. 

This enabled him to make use of projectiles stored with 
high explosives which otherwise would have been too 
dangerous to use. So he invented the torpedo gun. He 
also used an adjustment of gasoline and air so as to raise 
the pressure behind a projectile from i.ooolbs. per square 
inch when the trigger was pulled to ^ooo .at the muzzle. 
He goes on to explain that “ the greater part of the smoke¬ 
less powders employed to-day consist of a mixture of 
nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton,” the mixing being effected 
by acetone, a species of alcohol which dissolves both 
ingredients. _He tells how by the use of obturating gas 
checks he obviates the fearful erosion caused by the white 
hot gases tearing along within the gun at a high velocity, 
which will sometimes wear a gun out in firing sixty 
rounds. 


WHEAT PROSPECTS FOR 193! IH XJ.S.A. 

Sir William Crookes’ warning about the approaching 
scarcity of wheat sets Mr. John Hyde, statistician of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, to indulge in various 
forecasts on America and the wheat problem. He reckons 
confidently on a great era of agricultural and industrial 
pro^erity for the South, and expects a net increase of 
productive area all over the States of some 108,000,000 
acres by^iQji. He estimates then a population of 
130,000,000, and says :— 

On the basis of our present actual consumption as a people, 
to the entire exclusion of our export trade, the country mil 
rMuire by the yesr 1931 tlie following additional acreage; for 
wneat, i3,50o>uuo acres; for corn, 66,000,000 acres; for oats, 
23,700,000 acres; for the minor cereals, 10,000,000 fcres, and 
for bay, 40,50(^000 acres, a total of 153,700,000 acres, without 
makuw any prevision for the proportionately increased consump¬ 
tion of vi^tebles, fruits and other products. Instead, therefore, 
of the probably largely increased acraage bringing down prices 
or proving unprofitable to the farmers, there will be a dcfiaimcy 
•of at least 50,000,000 acres. 

TSie rest.of mankind need not, it seems, look to the 
"SUtbs for any part of their daily bread after this 
generation. 

THE POCKET EXp|cTORATIO» BOTTLE. 


.V treats of the taberetdosis proWefri in 

Since consumplSon ia “the most 
aaiww qf all chronic ailments,” he that measures 
shon^ be t^n to eradicate it. He; holds up England 
as an eii^p^ wh^ speclad hospitahi «th« agencies 
have reduced deaths from tub^culosis from 2,410 per 
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million in 1870 to 1,307 i»r million in 1896. He pleads 
for private munificence in the erection of hospitals and 
sanatoria. On expectoration in the streets, which some 
American boards of health have prohibited (in vain), the 
writer suggests a rather gruesome pocket companion - 

From a sanitary point nf view, I am inclined to think that a 
more general use of the pocket flask, not only by those who s e 
tuberculous, but also by those who have a simple cold or grip, 
would solve the problem of expectoration. The boards of 
health, the hospitals and dispensaries ^ould distribute such 
flasks free of charge to all pulmoiury invalids coming under 
their care. They should preferably be made of some light 
metal (aluminum or nickel) to protect the patient from the 
danger of inoculation through breakage. The use of the 
handkerchief for this purpose, while better than spitting on the 
floor, is certainly not very sanitary, and I have no doubt, at 
times, is the cause of a severe reinfection of the nasal mucous 
membrane. 

CHINA FOR THE CHINESE! 

Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, Secrcta^ to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, who visited the country last 
year, writes m^t sanguinely on the awakening of China. 
He .reports with joy the extension of railways, manu¬ 
factures, high grade schools, and desire for .i^estern 
learning. He applauds the late edicts of Reform as 
marking the pathway which must be taken if the Empire 
is to retain unity and life. The Empress cannot per¬ 
manently arrest the new force. He declares that “ there 
are no minds so devoted to the nation’s welfare, so proud 
of China’s true glory, or so able to lead her on to win and 
possess it, as those which have been trained in the 
mission churches and schools.” He concludes with the 
emphatic remark 

The friends of China—nay, the friends of liberty and progress 
in the earth—must desire to see the autonomy of this great 
people preserved, their government freed from superstition and 
inherent weakness and adjusted to the new sentiments and 
relations of these later times, and its future development carried 
on under a native dynasty, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. S. E. Payne, Chairman of Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, explains the pro¬ 
visions of the Bill intended to equalise the conditions of 
American shipowners with those of foreign competitors 
by means tJf Government subsidy. The Government is 
asked to make up to the owner the increased cost of 
sailing an American ship under the American flag and 
the interest on the higher cost of building ships in 
America, Commander Stockton, of the U.S. Navy, 
would abolish payment of prize money for capture of an 
enemy’s merchant vessels on the high seas, W defends 
the continuance of such capture as a military measure. 
Mr. W. T, Parker contrasts the present lo% status of 
coloured soldiers with their early despised and mutinous 
condition. Major Griffiths draws a fearful picture of the 
horrors prevailing in the old war prisons of England and 
France. 


In Fair Game for March, Mr. Fumiss shows both in 
his cartoons and his writings that he has no htgh,opinioto 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as leader oP the 
Oppositfon. We have, for instance, the Radiparty ele¬ 
phant, with Campbell-Bannerman’s head tied to one of 
Its tails. The feature of the number is, however, the 
depictiu^ of Mr. Joseph • Chamberlain as a giraffe, 
stretching his neck after the leaves of ** Power." We 
have never seen Mr. Chamherlain in this guise before, 
but we expect that in ti^e fliture we often shall; the idea 
is too good toobe neglecteft. Mr. Montbard has another 
cartoon dealing with the Tsar’s Eirenicoh.j 
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THE FOHUM. 

For readers on this side of the Atlantic the February 
Forum falls below its high average of interest, it being 
chiefly concerned with the new duties and opportunities 
which result from the recent conquests of the United 
States. Dr. Walter Wyman’s daring suggestion to make 
the Western Hemisphere practically equivalent to one 
State for sanitary purposes demands separate attention, 
UNCLE SAM’S MODEST DEMANDS. 

“ Coaling Stations for the Navy ” is the title of a paper 
by Commander R. B. Bradford, chief of the bureau of 
equipment, wherein may be seen the large ideas engen¬ 
dered in naval minds by recent events. Beginning with 
the West Indies, the writer points out that the Danish 
islands there are for sale, and that no other Power should 
iie allowed to secure them. He asks, “ Arc we not to ha ,'e 
a coaling harbour on the Afric.in coast, as compensation 
for our share in suppressing the slave trade ? ” There’s 
more logic in the next plea ;— 

On account of our intention, publicly tleclarcd, to maintain 
the sovereignty of the territory of the South American republics 
against any .aggression on the part of a European nation, it is 
but natural to suppose that we might expect some compensation 
from these republics. Further, that this compensation might be 
in the nature of an extension to us of facilities for war purposes, 
such as coaling-stations and depots for suj>plie.s at strategic 
locations. 

The writer goes on to insist th.nt Manibi, being a 
thousand miles away from .Shangh.ti, is loo distant for 
the Chinese squadron: “ The United States should 
possess a coaling-station somewhere near the mouth of 
chc Yang-tsc-Kiang or in the Yellow Sea.” Waxing more 
valiant as he proceeds, the writer actually asks, “ Is it 
not time to apply the Monroe doctrine to the North 
Pacific Ocean ” European Powers will note these 
quciics :— 

When we pass between the Pillars of Hercules and enter the 
-Mediterranean, do we leave all rights' behind ? . . . . How c.an 
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which is t^e terif he prefers to expansion. He lays 
stress on a distinction which promises to become a 
platitude of American thought:— 

Our Constitution was framed and has always been applied 
with a distinct consciousness that, while men are'equal in 
natural right-s -such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
political rights are the creations of law, not the gifts of nature. 
No theory of Rci)ublicanisr.i has ever maintained jhat maturity 
in statecraft, or even any degree of political capacity, is essential 
to" every unit of the population. As distinctly as a monarchy a 
republic must make provision for its natural wards. 

A further distinction is drawn in a paper by Mr. Walter 
S. Logan, on Saxon and Latin Courts, He says :— 

The nations of our English-speaking race have never sought to 
promote equality of condition, because we have always known 
th,at there is not and cannot be an equality of merit; but we 
have sought to lay the foundations of institutions and to establish 
a jurisprudence that should insure an equality of opportunity. 

. LATIN VERSUS SAXON. 

Mr. Logan’s paper is a fine cluster of antitheses, to 
which the Dreyfu>, case gives point. Says he :— 

'I’hc Latin n.ilions arc governed by their executives; the 
Saxon nations by tlieir judgi s. ... Our lantl is a land of freedom 
because it is a judge-governed land. ... With us the judiciary is 
independent; wiili tlic Latin it is more or less the servant of 
the cxi'culive. . . . The .Saxon declaration is the demand of a 
freeman for his right-.; the l.atin petition is a persistent plea for 
gr.icc. . . . Latin law is always codified ; the common l?w of 
tiic English-speaking race has too much life and vigour in it to 
be bottled up. . , . The conspicuous figure in the Latin court is 
the judge disp_nsing justice ; in a .Saxon Court, the lawyer 
fighting for it. . . .'The basic difference between Latin and 
.s.ixon jurisprudence is that the one accords privileges, while the 
other protects rights. 

From the fact that “ Paris is the capital of the Latin 
world ” and the home of communism, which is a cross 
between socialism and anarchism, the writer proceeds to 
ask whether these /r//w arc not the natural product of the 
jurisprudence of privilege, and suggests the other half of 
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After being the first to subdue the enemies of civilisation along 
f.he north African coast, are we without any rights there now ? 
Can we not fairly ask for one small refuge for our ships on this 
coast ? 

THE RISING TIDE OF GOLD. , . 

The director of the United States Mint, the Hon. G. E. 
Roberts, writes on the increasing supply of gold. He 
quotes returns and estimates to show that the world’s 
output of the yellow metal has advanced from over 
(18,000,000 dels, in 1890 to about 300,000,000 dols. bi 
V898, and argues that the output will not decline while 
the present generation of men is interested in affairs. 
Comparing the gold coin and bullion in European banks 
and treasuries at the end of the years 1892 and 1897, he 
finds a net increase of 515,000,000 dols. Of this increase 
Russia and Austro-Hungair have taken 415,000,000 dols., 
Russia storing up about 50,000,000 dols, a year in order 
.to introduce the gold standard. Now she has established 
the new system her absorption of gold will cease, and 
from this time forward a flowing tide of gold will pour 
into the world’s markets. In 1900 the gold output for 
the year will be 350,000,000 dols. or 400,000,000 dols.—a 
total greater than the combined output of both gold and 
silver m 1896, which at its highest was 318,000,000 dols. 
There will be more gold alone than Mr. Bryan wanted of 
both metals. The writer hopes the advocates of free 
silver will drop the subject. 

AlitftiCAK “ EQUALITY.’! 

The Hon. D. J, Hill, Assistant Secretifry of State, 
writes on the war and “the extension of civilisation,” 


THE CYCLE. AS ROAD-MENDER. 

Mr. Otto Dorner, chairman of the national committee 
for highway improvement formed by the League of 
American \Vheelmcn, writes on “ Good Roads and State 
Aid." Roads seem to be bad in America, if one may go 
by the fact that the cost of hauling is twenty-five cents 
per ton per mile in the United States as against 8'6 
cents in Europe. In the agitation for better roads-—with 
the demand that the co.-,t of improvement be shared 
between the State, the county and the owners of abutting 
property—wc see one of the by-products of the cycle cult. 
The writer says 

I'vorvbieyclc rider is an agitator for better highways. When 
the Lc.a'>ue of American Wheelmen was organised at Newport 
in iS8o,'’onc of iis purposes was declare to be to iwomole 
':e improvement of public roads and highways. Credit ha? 
often been given to the League of American Wheelmen for 
haviii" initiated the present good roads movement. With a 
membor.ship consisting largely of yonng and energeUe men, and 
which has «own beyond the hundred thousand mark, the League 
is generally ackmnWlged as the most potent factor in the 
promotion of good roads sentiment, 

JAPANESE aiORALS. 

Mr. J. K. Goodrich describes “ some Japanese ways,” 
but is by no means so enraptured thereanent as is Sir 
Edwin Arnold. The social feeling towards the geisha or 
dancing-girl is, indeed, ne says, less pitiless than the tone 
in Christian countries to women of tne same class ;— 

They arc usually sold to llieir trainers when quite young 
(often at the age of seven) by their indigent parents, and are 
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carefully educated in music, conversation, d^pcin^. . . . 
Tte life, once entered upon, is difficult to escape from; but, so 
for as the girls are personally concerned, no disgrace attaches to 
them. If a man ransoms one and marries her, she takes his 
rank and station without any stigma attaching to her. I have 
met in the h^hest Japanese society women who had been geitha 
for a time, but who were received as their husbands' equals with¬ 
out a questionfbmng asked as to their antecedents. 

The writer deplores the inroads of alcohol on Japanese 
morals, - and declares that “ the Japanese are more dis¬ 
sipated, more truculent, and more ill-mannered than the 
Cninese.” He concludes with the remark, “Were I 
seeking commercial life, I shbuld greatly prefer to live 
with the stolid, honest Chinese than with the flippant, 
weak Japanese; but were I seeking pleasure, or studyir^ 
art, I should go to Japan.” 

THEATRES IMPROVING. 

Mr. J. G. Speed, who went over New York theatres 
four years ago, has just repeated his tour of inspection, 
and reports most favourably of the change. He has indeed 
hard words for Mr. HaU Caine’s “ Christian ”—which he 
declares to be vulgar, slipshod and maudlin—but I's 
general verdict runs :— 

The improvemmt in conditions from four years ago is quite 
marked. Then sex problems were in vogue : th-in every new 
play had unchastily for its theme. The public must have tired 
of all this drivel and vulgarity ; for in the new plays what there 
is of this is subordinate, rather tlian ever at the front. This is 
a very distinct gain. 

W. Rein, Professor of Pedagogy at Jena, writing on 
culture and education, pleads for more “ university exten¬ 
sion,” and suggests that theology might with advantage 
form one of the “extension” subjects. Captain A. P. 
Gardner gives a racy account of the school system of 
Porto Rico as it now is. 

THE MONIST. 

. There is much good reading in the Monist for 
January. Professor A. V. W. Jackson gives a character 
sketch of Ormazd, the ancient Persian idea of God. 
This, he declares, surpasses the best ideas of the ancient 
religions of Greece and Rome and India, and only finds a 
parallel and superior in the Bible. Ahura Mazda, how- 
eve^ lacks omnipotence. Professor Lloyd Morgan treats 
of liitalisia. Professor Alt Lloyd, writing on “evolution 
evolved,” proclaims the sole causal validity of the “ living 
present ” in the somewhat oracular words :— 

The present with its whole content rather than a dead past 
or an unborn future must be looked upon as the only true causa 
of activity. Why, there is no dead, past, and there is no unborn 
future; Those strange quastions of mere origin HriM mere 
dettiOT not only are losing their interest but also ou^t to lose 
it. The aetUm- of any creature, great or small, cannot be 
thought to 1* 'because something, wmch no longer is, was once, 
or because lomethii^ which not yet is, is to be some time, 
but only because something is now; or, otherwise put, the 
cause of action cannot be made external to action itself. For 
evolution the present, being :all-cuntouting, is ^1- 
'iuffiaent. , ‘ 

; ifc*. Oliver H. P. Smith,' treatii^jf “dvolution and 
'‘uoBsdoiw^s,” affirms as the oatconlt! of his argument 
fHio Race Consciousaess, theaj is an undoubted 
bottom, and only awaiting sepe hnpul^ which 
shim sdtm, adt a thohsaad men nor apiWoB, but MH the 
tm Ae planet, One ConseioPii^Nt 'for all men, 
8 #e^!niqf apfhe partial sense t^ selfhoocl as the 00^ 
swaw^'% me ivave.” This, be utges, is the basis tS. a 
tnMs'H^jPce of .Sociology, 


OF Reviews. 


THE ITALIAN SE 7 XEW 5 , , 

' All the leading Italian Reviews have articles this 
month suggested by the Peace Conference. The ques¬ 
tion of the presence of a Papal Delegate at the Con¬ 
ference is exciting great interest in the peninsula, and, 
unhappily, much angry controversy in the press. 

In the Rassegna Nazionale (February i6th), the well- 
known publicist who writes imder the nom M plume of 
“ Eleutero ” pleads for the admission of the Pope to the 
Conference on the distinct understanding that’ he attends 
not as a Temporal Sovereign but as the Vicar of Christ 
and the head of the greatest Church on earth. 

On the other hand, in the Nuova Antologia Professor 
Zaruchelli of Siena, after discussing exhaustively the 
constitutional position of the Pope under the Law of 
Guarantees, declares that Leo XIII. has no right what¬ 
ever to representation in a Conference of Sovereigns only, 
and that if he be invited the King of Italy should regard 
the action as a direct insult to himself. Moreover, the 
Professor goes on to declare with much vehemence that 
even in his purely religious capacity he cannot see how 
the Pope can claim any rights beyond those belonging to. 
the heads of any other Christian denomination, and he is 
convinced that his presence would only be a source of 
moral weakness to the Conference itself. 

The CivUiA CatioUca (February 18th), wisely avoiding 
the immediate controversy, contents itself with pointing 
out in a historical sketch how both in the Middle Ages 
and in modern times the Popes have continually played the- 
part of mediator between nations in the interests of peace. 

The Rassema Nazionale hails Don Lorenzo Perosi, 
the young Itiuian composer, as the supreme genius who is 
to save bis country from the accusation of decadence in 
art. In an interesting sketch of his personality the 
author speaks of him as a true mystic, as one whose 
whole work is a perpetual and passionate contemplation 
of the things of God. “ Who,” he writes, “ seeing him 
so modest and unconscious in the midst of the triumphs 
that surround him, with his kindly smiling face, like that 
of a child, can believe that he is in the presence of a con¬ 
temporary of Gabriele d’Annunzio ? As for me, the first 
time 1 met him I felt that his soul was in opposition to the 
decadence of our times, and that our art was sickly and 
unreal in ^comparison with the fresh and vigorous 
inspiration which bursts from his soul.” Of “ La 
Gioconda,” d’Annimzio’s latest play. Signor de Gistille 
writes in the same number with cautious praise. As an 
acting play he regards it as superior to “ La Cittk Morta,”* 
more human and more poetic. But, like its predecessor, 
it is overshadowed by a sense of fatality, which to the 
modem reader can never be very convincing. The 
impressive fatality of the Greek drama is due to the fact 
that the Greeks themselves believed in fetality; in 
d’Annunzio’s plays it is elaborate make-believe. 

To the Nuova Antolog^ Sgr. Bosdari contributes a 
long and laudatory critique on Rudyard Kipling^ “a 
giant who has arisen in the Anglo-Saxon worm-* He 
can think of no one vdtth vidiom to compare Mm save 
Homer ! Other noteworthy articles in the same magazihe 
are one by the distinguish^ historian Pa^ualeYlllalti on 
“Nelson. Caracciolo and rite Neapolitan Repablic,”’ 
and one by Frofi»sor Lombroso on i^dness aha crime 
in modem fiction, in which he criticises from M* own 
well-known standpoint riie *inojMr^4;elebrated erinfoials of 
romance. 

The CivUtk Caito^ T^^tfuary j^) a most 
learned and exhnusri^ nttwde on mq^^debated 
question, “ WhjMtiWea foeiwwcenti^Tift^?” snmnoing 
up all that can besaid on both sides. ‘ ' 



The REt^iEWs Reviewed. 

«THE REVUE DE PABIS. 


Except for M. Lavisse’s article on Anglo-French 
relations, noticed elsewhere at length, there is not very 
much of great interest* in the Revue de Paris. Curiously 
enough, nearly everything of importance seems to be con¬ 
centrated in the first February number. 

^ THE FUTURE dF AUSTRIA. 

Dr. Kramarsch, a member of the Reichsrath and of 
the BohemiamDiet, in estimating the future of the Dual 
Monarchy, foresees'danger from the violent partizans of 
the Triple Alliance in Austria. He is evidently afraid 
that they will become the blind tools of Genrfeny. In¬ 
deed, he says frankly that the spread of “ Pangermanism," 
if it really threatened Austria’s national existence, would 
nccessaril> have to be checked by the other Powers of 
Europe. That, he considers, is Austria’s ^cat protection. 
For the rest, he sees that what Austria needs is less 
bureaucratic routine and more energy. She wants a 
statesman who wUl give unity and strength to her aims 
both in military and in commercial affairs. The 
national development, intellectual and material, must be 
based on the formula, “No privileged nation ; Austria 
for all her peoples.” 

OTHER ARTU;LF.S. 

Among other articles may be mentioned a most amusing 
account of the University of Salamanca and its bachelors 
by M. Rcynier ; and a careful study by M. Ernest Daudet of 
the famous “ Chambre Introuvablc,” elected in August, 
1815, and dissolved in September, 1816. The second 
February jiumber is only remarkable for another instal¬ 
ment of Balzac letters addressed to Madame Hanska. 
They are dated from September 17, 1837, to July 15,1839. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

Mme. Adam’s review for Februaiy is, perhaps, hardly 
so interesting as usual, but on the whole it fairly maintains 
its reputation.* 

THE CRIMES OF LOVE. 

M. Proal contributes a long paper to tlie first February’ 
number on what he calls The Crimes of Love,” which 
he illustrates from various famous works of ancient and 
modem literature. He begins with the Greeks, irho apply 
to Venus, or rather Aphrodite, the epithet “ Slayer of 
Men,” and cheerfully informs us that when love begins 
there begins abo the possibility of a judicial drama, of a 
suicide, of an infanticide, or of a murder. To represent 
love under the aspect of a young and beautiful woman is 
to give only one side of the medal. Love may as 
accurately be represented by a Fate holding the abhorred 
shears, or by a Fury brandishing a dagger. Who could 
cowt, he adcs, the stabs, revolver shots, bowls of vitriol 
aM cups of poison which have had their origin in love ? 
Of course he distinguishes. The love which comes from 
the he^ suffers more from sadness than anger, and 
results in suicide rather than murder. But in ill-balanced 
natoes we find a sort of passionate jealousy which is a 
fruit&l source of violenwe to others, not of suicide. The 
recordk of criminal courts are fall of crimes committed by 
men whe^ love has been disdained and has turned into 
a kind or . mad faty, prompting them to despatch the 
previotaily beloved object. As is well known, in France 
the crime ^assimet is more conunon than in any other 
country, and enses «|re firequent in which even women are 
prompt^ by unhappy love to commit murder. The 
®*cu8e' hi common TO French criminal courts, “I would 
not ^ve 'lolled Um if I had not loved him 1 ” Some 
passionate natures such as Catullus both love and hate 
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at the same momelt. M. Proal relates that some years 
ago a young Corsican girl shot her lover with a revolver 
and went on shooting him until alikthe cartridges were 
exhausted, but when she saw the wounds that she had 
made, her fury turned to pity an^ love, and she fell to the 
ground imploring pardon from the corpse. 

M. pavie in indo-china. ^ 

The place of honour in the first February numfrer is 
given to a short paper by M. Le Myrc dc Vilers on a 
forthcoming work by M. Pavic, the well-known explorer. 
To judge by this account, the work when completed will 
long remain the standard* authority on Indo-China. 
According to M. Lc Myrc de Vilers, M. Pavie was an 
idc.il explorer who loved the natives and knew how to 
make them love him. M. Pavie sees in Cambodia the 
land of Ophir, mentioned in the Bible, to which Solomon 
sent ships, and which Ulysses visited. 

CHARITY. 

M. Elbert continues his series of papers on French 
charitable efforts. As is well known, the operations of 
private charity in France are somewhat limited owing to 
the existence of the Assistance Publique, and M. Elbert 
pleads most eloquently for the supplementing of official 
effort by a personal charity which would busy itself with 
indiriduals, putting the rich in direct contact with the 
poor, as a doctor is brought to a sick person, and promot¬ 
ing that personal sympathy and what may be called 
flexibility of relief which no official system, however 
well organised, can afford. In this connection it may be 
well to mention M. de Pouvourv’ille’s article on the Green 
Cross. This is an organisation for caring for the French 
soldiers from the Colonies who have been discharged 
from the colours and find themselves without resources. 
As the Slate apparently does nothing for these poor 
fellows, efforts arc being made to provide for their neces¬ 
sities, and one of Mmc. dc Pompadour’s old chateaux at 
Sevres has been hired for their accommodation. M. de 
Pouvourvillc pleads for ^^5,000 to buy the chateau, and 
adds that each invalided soldier costs £20 a year. 


Harmsworth. 

The Character Sketch of the German Emperor which 
appeared in the February number of the Review of 
Reviews appeared also in the Harmsworth Magazine, 
published on the same d:^. For this singular synchron¬ 
ism the author, Mr. C. Frank Dewey, is alone respon¬ 
sible. He contributed the sketch to both periodicals, 
and from both he has received payment. Up to the 
present he has furnished no explanation of an occurrence 
most unusual in journalism. The other articles in 
Harmsworth deal with curiosities of a different order. 
Mr. Arthur Birimgc describes with photographs a number 
r.r“ freak structures,” or “ the oddest buildings in Britain." 
Mr. Alfred Arkas gives a sketch of the way sea fowls'' 
eggs are collected, which he calls the most dangerous 
trade in Great Britain. The illustrations—showing 
collectors hanging by ropes over dizzy cliffs—go far to 
justify his title, some of the methods of food adul^ators 
arc exposed by Mr. A. R. Tankard. M. Dinorben 
Griffith presents facsimiles of the visiting cards of famous 
people, which bear out his geileralisation—** the higher 
and more famous the ^rsonage, the simpler are his 
cards.” The Chinese Admiral Ting’s card, however, 
measured eight inches by four 1 Pictures aldn to those 
familiar to readers of juvenile missionary literature appear 
in Mr. Ernest Young’s sketch of "Guardian Demons* 
in Siam and China. 
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;he Review of Reviews. 


TEE BEVDE DES DEUX flONDES. 

M. Bruneti^re’s many distractions entailed by the 
Dre^Hs case and its developments have not apparently 
had the effect of making him neglect his famous review. 
The February numbers qre folly equal to, and perhaps 
even above, the high standard attained by this repository 
of the best thought in France. M. Dastre’s article on 
pearls is datlt with elsewhere, 

EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 

M. Ldvy contributes to the first February number a 
masterly study on the history of the Egyptian finances. 
He explains how patientljr England has, step by step, 
endeavoured to render illusory the financial control 
established on behalf of the other great Powers of 
Europe, though he does not say that the effect of the 
international control was not to the advantage of Egypt 
in so far as it locked up uselessly large sums of money 
which England wished to devote to Egypt’s agricultural 
and commercial development. It has been well said that 
what Egypt wants are two things—justice and water; and 
M. Ldvy explains very impartially the efforts which Lord 
Cromer and the Egyptian Government have made, and 
are making, to give the country the priceless blessing of 
irrigation by means of the great barrage, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid by the Duke of Connaught 
the other day. In conclusion, M. Ldvy seeks to ascertain 
impartially what influence the growing preponderance of 
England in Egypt has had and still has on the develop¬ 
ment of Egyptian finance. He admits that the financial 
credit of Enj^and, now the highest in the world, has been 
of great service to Egypt, and has facilitated the various 
conversions of the Egyptian debt. 

GERMAN COLON I AT. METIlOnS. 

M. Wd has a short paper on the impressions which he 
received during his travels in the German colonies. It 
is curious, by the way, to see that he has no illusions 
about the colonics of his own country, which, he says, 
flatter French vanity, but which, in fact, are not colonies, 
but merely a very fine colonial administration. Bismacck 
once said that England has both colonies and colonists, 
France has colonies without colonists, and Germany has 
colonists without' colonies.” TJiis was truer of Germany 
when it was said some y ars ago than it is now, for in 
the interval Germany hgs largely added to her coloni.al 
empire. The development of the German colonies is 
primarily caused* by the notable growth of the home 
population and the fierce struggle fur a livelihood at 
nome. The cuHous thing, however, is that the largest 
and most important German colonies are still to be 
found in foreign countries or in the colonies of foreign 
commies. Thus in the United States the stren^h of the 
ierman vote is well known to all politicians, and exercises 
a profound though unseen influence on the policy, not only 
of the President, but also of Congress. We find these 
German colonies, too, in the Antilles and in the Spanish- 
American Republics of Smith America. Unlike the 
Jews, the Germans are capable of attaining success in 
agriculture as well as in evdiy kind* of commercial 
(^ration. The colonial pojicy of Germany is not, like 
Histnat France, devoted to tiie acquisition new territory 
as territory. Thus* the acquisition of Kiaq-Chau 
wraa not i done at all for the sake of the comparative 
small number of square miles of territory, buf for the salite 
of sattiog a centre and a pmnt for the devdopment of 
Gennan cqmmm'ce in China. Such are the lessons for 
Francse .a^ch M.. 'Vid draws from what he saw on his 
travi^..'' 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DIFFICULTY. 

It is interesting to have from M. Fauchille, in the 
second February number, a clear statement of the 
French case in regard to Newfoundland. It is important 
to distinguish between the question of the fisheries and 
the French shore question. M. Fauchille goes oyer the 
familiar ground of the various treaties, beginning with the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, on which the French rights 
in Newfoundland arc ultimately based. The two main 
difficulties between France and England in respect to 
Newfoundland are : (i) Whether the French fishing 
rights cover lobsters as well as cod; (2) 'Whether the 
structures erected by the French on the French shore are 
permanent or tempera^. M. Fauchille, of course, 
admits that a lobster is not a fish nowadays, but he 
pleads that the Treaty of Utrecht should be interpreted 
according to current usage at that time—a principle 
ybich if applied to all treaties would probably have some 
startling results. Moreover, M. Fauchille docs not cite 
any natural history book published later than 1626 in 
support of the contention that a lobster was regarded as 
a fish in 1713, nearly a hundred years later. The truth is 
thatiiii7i3 there were no lobsters in N ewfoundland waters, 
and therefore nothing was said about them in the Treaty. 
M. Fauchille also throws scorn on Lord Salisbury’s cc - 
tention that the French only have fishing rights, and that 
fishing does not include trapping in pots. As regards the 
other question of tlie French shorc^ M. Fauchille asserts 
that the Declaration of 1783 authorises the French fisher¬ 
men sot only to construct buildings, but also to repair 
them, and it forbids British subjects from interfisring with 
the buildings during the absence of the French in winter. 
This certainly seems to imply that buildings of a 
permanent nature were contemplated. The English 
complaint, of course, uas been that the French, being 
only allowed to set up temporary buildings for dealing 
with fish, went on to put up permanent buildings, which 
interfered with the development of the mineral resources 
of Newfoundland. As regards the “ dog-in^^he-manger ” 
policy attributed to France on this question, there is a 
direct conflict of testimony. M. Fauchille declares that 
she has always been conciliatory, whereas it is the 
Government of the colony which has been, according to 
him, the roul source of irritation and misunderstanding. 

A FRENCHMAN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

M. Bellessort gives a very Unfavourable account of the 
native races in the Philippines, though he considers that 
tho war served to develop their energies, and to jgive 
them a moral strength which they did not have berore. 
Their faces he describes as dolaul or stupid, abd their 
character, he says, is false, idle and avaricious. 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Charles I. furnishes the English Illustrated for March 
with one of its principal features. Mr. Edward Almack 
describes the last days of the unhappy monarch, and 
illustrates with reproductions of notable portraits. The 
frontispiece is a coloured picture of the triaL 

One of the finest and most inwardly searching things 
ever written on practical benevolence is^ contributed 
by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Cbica^, to the 
February number of the Atlantic Monthly. Her paper 
is on “ the subtle problems of charity.” It is a wekome 
guide to the open-eyed seedeer for light amid the 
bewildering obscurities of appUM philanthropy. It will 
come as a rousing conviction of sin to the sdf-righteous 
almsgiver who has not recognised that he and the poor 
be would help are much of a. muchness** after all. 
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SCHOLARS’ CORRESPONDENCE. 

AM frequently challenged to show any evidence that 
this is of practical educational value, and in reply 
give the facts that fresh lists are continually received 
from most schools where the correspondence has been 
tried, that other people and other countries are following 
our example, and that letters of a nature similar to the 
following often find their way to the office 

Ontario, January 27lh, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—Our students who have been fortunate enough to 
secure correspondents arc quite enthusiastic and arc_ envied by 
those who are less fortunate. The circle is growing wider, 
however, as some have secured correspondents through the 
kindly offices of French boys to whom their names were sent by 
those who were first^ put into communication through the 
Rkvikw of Reviews. So fat as 1 have been able to observe. 

I think the effect of the schemo has not been confined to those 
who are now carrying on this cottespondencc. 1 have noticed 
a growing interest in the sabjecl of French especiaUy among 
out junior pupils, who hope some day to be able also to 
correspond with their French comrades, and wlio, therefore, 
are more desirous of fitting themselves to do their part creditably. 
The French exercises are becoming less of a task and more of a 
pleasure. Of those who arc actually corresponding, our French 
teacher says that he notices not only added interest but a m irked 
improvement in the character of the work done in class. There 
is much greater attention to details than before, and the necessity 
for this is often accentuated bj tlic errors in the use of Knglish 
sometimes made by the French boys. Many other goo.l results 
are flowing from Uiis plan, of which I meatiun but a few : (i) a 
more exact knowledge of foreign peoples; {2) a greater sympathy 
vVith those not of our kin, and a greater toleration of “ foreigners”; 
to the average Canadian, those not Knglish are next to heathen ; 
(3) a wider outlook; (4) a deeper humility at their own 
ignorance.—Yours sincerely, W. II—, R-.A. 

• EXCHANGE OF HOMES. 

There are naturally m.'iny more difficulties in the way 
when an exenange of visits is concerned than in the 
case of a simple exchange of letters ; but, if all goes 
well, the former is, of course, much more valuable, both 
for pleasure and profit, than the latter. We hSve urgent 
entreaties from Frenchmen and Italians to arrange such 
exchange for their sons with our boys ; but distance and 
our national shyness and distrust of strangers hinder 
rapid progress here. The following letters are too 
valuable a testimony to be condemned to the waste- 
paper basket. The first is from an English father, who 
writes :— 

Wc have had the pleasure of entertaining during last August 
and September two highly-cultured young ladies, who soon 
became great favourites in our social circle, were most agreeable, 
and furmshed us with countless new ^eas on general matters. 
They also systematically helped my girls in acquiring a fuller 
knowl^ge of the French language, and at the close of their 
visit my daughters accompanied them home, and had a very 
pleasant two months' hoUday in France. I consider the whole 
•nattohas been most satisfactory, and am hoping some time to 
ceceive another such vi»t. 

The following is the translation of part of a letter received 
from France:— 

Thanks to yon, we were enabled to accomplish our Englisli 
visit under the most favourable conditions. To appreciate a 
country and its people one mhst enjoy its real, that is to say, its 
family life. A tnvfller, rapidly visiting the principal sights 
and towns of a country, talung refuge m hotels or pensions, 


with their cosmopolitan atmosphere, cannot appreciate properly 

its manners and customs. In the R- fiimily we luui the 

most delightful reception, and, whilst making rapid progress in 
Knglish, learnt to appreciate the charm, well-being and high 
tone of family life in England. When we arrived in London 
we were received at the station by a delightful young English 
lady who knew our language well. Not having had practice in 
speaking English, wc should liave come off very badly os regards 
our luggage, etc., without her. When we reached her home 
every onq overwhelmed us with kindness ; but, alas 1 we could 
kirdly un<]ersland_ a word. My sister, who is quicker than 1 , 
soon, however, picked up a few words, not being so much 
embarrassed by the stupid shyness which prevents one trying to 
speak a foreign language for feat one’s odd expressions nught 

be laughed at. The R-s were equally ready to try and 

express themselves in French, and by the end of the week we 
had got so far as to exchange opinions on Ihe “ Affaire Dreyfus,” 
which excites so much discussion in England, where the money 
and influence of Jesuits and Jews is so little understood. Bvtt 
wc soon left, thiaidlfficult subject, and found plenty to talk about 
in out different customs, manners, and, above all, educational 
sj-stfins. Once more 1 must repeat niy thanks, and express my 
satisfaction at the cordial reception we met with, and trust our 
hosts will be as satisfied with their return visit. 

NOTICES. 

The editor of /,a I^V/a Internationale, of Milan, 
earnestly appeals to the young men of Great Britain 
to come fotward and join hands with young Italians 
eager to know more of British ways and British people, 
and desires to co-operate with us, as does the Revue 
I 7 nh’ei\ntairc. in France. He would also gladly promote 
an exchange of homes between Italians and English- 
speaking people. 

The General Secretary of the French Sunday School 
Union, whose wife is the d.aughter of the famous 
d’Aubigne, author of “ The History of the Reformation,” 
proposes to open a summer holiday home for schoolboys 
in a lovely part of Canton Vaud. Pastor Bieler 
d’Aubignd thinks that Protestants in England, France 
and Germany will be glad to know'of his idea. During 
June and July both girls and boys will be received. The 
months of August and September are reserved for boys 
only. Terms, about per month. 

Our readers are reminded that we arc often able to 
supply addresses to those who wish to visit France, 
Germany or Switzerland, and w'e are especially asked to 
mention Paris, Lausanne, 'I’ours and Amiens. 

A young lady at Helsingfors hopes some English girl 
of seventeen or ciglitcen will correspond with her in 
English or Swedish. 

Last month a notice was given that two Spaniards 
desired correspondents. More than fifteen applications 
were received, and of course only two could get satisfac¬ 
tory replies. 

Will our friends icmembcr that adult applicants should 
' 5 nd one shilling towards the expense entailed in obtain¬ 
ing correspondents, and should always mention age and 
occupation. 

M. Mieille hopes an engagement cm pair can be found 
for the son of a schoolmaster iff Paris, or that an exchange 
of homes for a few months can he effected. • The Parisian 
w'ould take either a girl or a boy in lieu of his son. 
He also recommends a German lady who desires to find 
an appointment in the South of England—either as 
governess or'eompanion. 

A young Dane w’ould like a correspondent. 



the BCKb^ OF tHE CQOHTH. 

THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 


A BOOK becomes the book of the month sometimes 
because it was published during the month, but at 
other times because it is suddenly brought before the 
public mind by some circumstance which gives it a posi¬ 
tion of prominence to which it would otherwise not have 
been entitled either by its intrfnsic merits or by the date 
of its publication. “-The Life of Father Heckcr,” which 
is- emphatically the book of the month, was published 
years ago. The volume now before us is the second 
edition published in New York by the Columbus Press, 
and bears the date of 1894; and there have been 
numerous editions and translations published in Europe 
since that date. The reason why this of the good 
American priest is the book of the montmis because the 
Pope has made it so. Last month he published a letter 
to Cardinal Gibbons in the Osservatore Romano^ which 
is devoted entirely to this Life of Father Hecker, of 
which it is at once a partial condemnation and a great 
advertisement. No one who has not been in Rome and 
has not been immersed in tlie fierce controversies which 
have eddied round the issue raised by the Life and 
Writings of Father Hecker, can have any idea as to 
the interest excited by the Papal deliberations. To the 
ordinary outsider, the Pope’s letter to Cardinal Gibbons 
may seem but a more or less balanced utterance, carefully 
framed for the purpose of averting any definite expression 
of opinion on either side ; but the mere fact that it is so 
indefinite and unbalanced is fill! of significance, for, to 
speak profanely of such exalted matters, the Pope has 
been sitting on the fence a long time on this subject of 
Americanism. Desperate efforts were made to pull his leg 
so as to make him descend on either side of the fence. For 
more than a year past few <]ttcstions have been debated 
so e&gerly and with such passionate conviction of their 
intrinsic importance as the question which of the leg- 
pullers would prevail so fitr as to induce the Pope to 
alight on their side; and now at last, when we have the 
Pope’s letter aM torn to it eagerly to see what his decision 
has been, we find his Holiness still sitting sedately on the 
topmost tail of the fence. He had one leg on cither side 
vhen the controvemy b^n, and where he was, there he 
remains. For the present, at any rate, Americanists and 
anti-Americanists will be free to fig^t it out among tbcmi- 
selves, and that in itself for the Americanists is a great 
gmn. The Pope still sits on the foice.* It is impos¬ 
sible to pretend that the AmericMiisI doctrines have 
been the subject of Pontifical cenaore; and as what is 
not forbidden may be r^arded as pc^itted, 1 am 
^S^posedto believe that Mr. Costellp is right when. lm 
malnta^ that tl|p letter of the Pope itu^s tite d^eat off a 
loQSf 4md Mtter intrigue against iUneifiii^^a^the Vatkan. 

, Ii.uit ini i t I . . .1 ,I| II ‘ M l , un ii r i S i 'n^ ii 1 ^ . I I i 

Ftch, 1894. &coodEditto. 

' * • 


II. 

When I returned from Europe last autumn I was more 
impressed with the magnitude of the issues bound up in 
this question of Americanism than I was even in the 
possibilities of the Peace Conference, No one could dip 
even cursorily into the Americanist controversy without 
feeling that it was quite possible the world and the 
Church were standing on the verge of a religious 
movement fraught with issues which might affect the 
destinies of mankind as mightily as those which were 
raised by Luther and the Reformers who preceded 
him. It would do Sir William Harceurt a world of good 
to spend a month or two at the Vatican studying 
Americanism and its issues. It is impossible for any one 
who has looked at the affairs of the world fix>m a 
place which for 3,000 years has been the nerve-centre 
^f the human race not to feel the comparal'^e 
insignificance of the trivialities which from time to 
time create storms in the Anglican teacup. When 
you leave the arena in which arc being debated 
issues affecting the whole future drift, scope and 
spirit of a Church whose dioceses surround the planet, 
and descend to thg banalities of the controversy as 
to the number of candles to be lighted before the altar 
of a parish church, it i 5 as if you had left the tremendous 
gorges and snow-clad summits of the Himalayas in order 
to sojourn among the molehills in an English meadow. 
For what is Americanism ? Americanism is the attempt' 
of the English-speaking world to assert its supremacy 
over the Latin races in the governance and guid¬ 
ance of the Roman Church. Broadly speaking, the 
Latin rac<;s, with the Roman law which they inherited 
from the Empire of the Cassars, stand for the principle 
of autliority in which the State is everything and the 
individual nothing. On the other hand, the English- 
speaking race, which has found the most complete logical 
lecpression of its political ideals in the American Consti¬ 
tution, stands for the principle of individuality and of 
liberty. Hitherto the Roman Church has been dominated 
not merely by the Latin races, but still more by the con¬ 
ception of the dominance of the State which it inherited 
from pagan Rome. Under the title of Americanism, the 
Pmglish-speaking race, approaching the subject from the 
opposite pole, pleads for liberty as against authority, and 
is endeavouring to permeate and revolutionise the Roman 
Chmdi with what are popularly called “ American ” 
principles. To the reactionary Catholic cd the Latin 
Schoo4 Americanism s merely ^e latest and most 
insidious form of the evil genius, of Proteriantism. 
Americanism, indeed, has been denounced time and 
as nothing more nor less tban ’Protestantism k disguise, 
a secret traitor sapjawg UU ifay into \he very iunennost 
arcanum of fiie Church. On the otber^iand, the Ameri- 
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canists exultantly moclaim that the foture belongs to them, 
and that they are destined sooner or later to transform the 
spirit of the Church, and in readjusting it to the altered 
conditiims of the new time achieve for Catholicitj' its final 
and demive triumph. Both parties have agreed to 
make “ Tbe Life of Father Hecker " Aeir -battle-ground, 
about which they have fought out their controversy, and 
the question of the condemnation or of the approbation 
of “The Life of Father Heck$r” has been the issue 
around which the battle has raged. Father Hecker has 
been lauded as a saint and he has been denounced as a 
heretic. Although the Life was published with the 
episcopal imprimatur, a volume which was more or less 
a malignant attack upon his memory was published 
under equally high auspices ; and for a long time it 
seemed very doubtful as to which faction would succeed 
in securing the final victory. From the Pope’s letter to 
Cardinal Gibbons, it would seem that Leo XIII. has 
displayed his customary shrewdness.' His letter is a 
dexterous egg-dance, executed with his naturally inherited 
and acquired dexterity. The full text of the letter has 
not yet reached me, but, judging from the telegraphic 
reports which have appeared in the English press, it 
would seem that he has ingeniously evaded the difficulty 
in which he was placed by proclaiming that he has 
nothing to say about Americanism if Americanism is 
intended to convey an adaptation to the qualities peculiar 
to Americans—their habits and their customs; but if 
this word signifies opinions contained in “The Life of 
Father Hecker,” he is certain that the American bishops 
will be the first to reject them. Those opinions which 
are to be condemned he proceeds to specify and to 
censure. The Times correspondent at the Vatican, 
Monsigpior Stanley, speaking of the Pope’s letter, 
says:— 

The long-expected letter from the Pope to Cardinal Gibbons 
on the subject which, rightly or wrongly, has been styled 

Americanism,” appears to-night (February 21st) in the 
Ossfrvatore RomaHo. 

The Pope 4 )cgins with laudatory words to Cardinal Gibbons 
and the American Catholics, and, alluding to the many proofs 
of his goodwill which he has given them in the past, he wishes 
them to sec ii' this docuiueul another proof of his affection for 
America, while he makes it clear that his present letter is one of 
warning and correction. He then speaks of thc^ controversies 
which have arisen out of “ The Life of Isaac Hecker,” to 
which, it will be remembered, Archbishop Ireland wrote a 
preface which has been much commented upon, and which has 
■been translated into various languages. The Pope is careful to 
distinguish between the doctrinal aspects of the new theories and 
questions of practical .discipline. He strongly urges the 
impossibility of any lAange in the former, while admitting that 
the necessity has always been recognised and acted upon by the 
Church of adapting certain points of discipline to the require¬ 
ments of the time. It rests with the Church, however, and not 
with individuals, to determine how and when any such adapta¬ 
tions can be made. To say otherwise would be to share in the 
-Condemnation of the seventy-eighth proposition of the Synod of 
Pistoja. The Pope subsequently repudiates as untenable the 
principle that the definition of Papal infallibility by the Vatican 
Council affords to individuals greater freedom of thought and 
ac^n. 

'The Pope is careful to say (hat he by no means repudiates all 
4 me progress of modern thought and civilisation, which he 
welcomes os conducive to human prosperity; but for it to be 
really useful it must not lose sight of the authority and the 
teachiiffi of the Church. He combats the theory that to-day the 
inteniaf invitation of the Holy Ghost has not to reckon with 
-outward gmdance. He elects the theory which would osiribc 
to nataral gifts a superiority over supernatural virtues. 

*Ilie Pope points out and condemns another error in the 
distinction advoaated by the innovators bsfWeen active and 
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passive virtues, for ill virtues must be necessarily active. He 
does not allow that^me virtues are suitahLe to one time and 
others to another ume, for Christ, ^ - simreme Model and 
Master of all sanctity, is ever the same, and does not change 
in the progress of centuries. Humility, obedience, and self- 
denial are os necessary now as before. The contempt diown 
by these innovators for what they are pleased to cafl passive 
virtues has, naturally, 1 ;d to a contempt of the religious life as 
suited only 4 o tlie weak and as an impediment to Christian 
perfection and the good of the community.. Thfe’error the Pbpe 
energetically condemns, and declares it to be injurious R> tne 
leU^qus orders and in contradiction to history. He reminds 
Americans of what they owe to religious orders, both active and 
contemplative. 

The Pope concludes by siting that if by “ Americanism ” is 
meant the peculiarity of laws, customs Md characteristics which 
is to be found in Americ.a, as in every nation, he sees no reason 
against the expression; but if by this word is meant the errors 
he has conrlemned above, he is convinced that the American 
Episcopate will reject the terra as injurious to themselves and 
the whole nation, for it would lead to the conclasion that the 
(,'hurch in America is different from wliat she is in other 
countries, and this -would be incomp-atible -with her unity and 
with the prerogatives of the See ot Peter. The letter bears 
date January 22nd. 

The average man will not concern himself very much 
as to the differences of opinion which prevailed between 
the Pope and the disciples of Father Hecker as to the 
scope of the action of the Holy Spirit in the individual 
soul. That he wifi regard as a mystical question which 
can be discussed by theologians. Neither will he 
bestow much attention upon the Pope’s condemnation of 
the error of distinguishing between active and passive 
virtues. Father llcckcr was a sensible, practical, 
pushing American, thoroughly imbued with a sense 
of the importance of the active virtues, and occa¬ 
sionally given to speaking contemptuously of 
those idle folk who find a convenient cloak for the 
indulgence of their torpid disposition in the practice of 
tlic passive virtues of prayer and meditation. It is even 
on record that Father Hecker, one lime when a young 
priest complained that he wanted to get back to Italy 
because he could find no time in New York to pray, said 
to him ; “ Don’t be such a baby. See how much work 
there is to be done here. Is it not much better to make 
some return to God here in your o\yn country for what he 
has done for you rather than to be sucking your thumbs 
abroad ? What kind of piety do you call that ? ” The 
piety which sucks its thumbs in idleness and imagines 
that it is serving God thereby finds more favour, it would 
seem, in the Vatican than it did with Father Hecker. But 
that also is a matter on which the average man has 
made up his own mind, and will not be disturbed 
by the polemics of the encyclical. The third point is 
concerned with the relations between the Church and 
the State, and upon this it would be interesting to see 
exactly the terms in which the Pope defines his attitude. 
The Papacy from of old time has been a great advocate 
of the .closest possible relations between Church and 
State, based upon the ascendency of the Church, 
which makes the State more or less its handmaid. 
The Americamsts of necessity are unable to accept 
this Old World dogma as an article of faith. They sec 
that in their own country they are living under a 
constitution which has been blessed by the Pope and 
which declares that Congress "shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. This, which seeps to the rigid 
reactionary Catholic sufficient ttr justify the denuncia¬ 
tion of the American Constitution as godless, has 
seemed to many devout Catholics in America the 
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true way out of the difficulties which sikxoundthe Church 
with embarrassments in the Old Worl^ When I was in 
Rome I was told ffiat the Pope would admit that the 
separation of the Church and State was permissible in 
America owing to the circumstances of the country, but 
that the Amencans were on no account to conclude that 
they had come upon a principle which was capable of 
universal application. The Americans may keep their 
peculiar iflatitutions for themselves, but they must 
not export them to the European market, o^erwise 
they will get into trouble with the jealous protec¬ 
tionist who reigns at the Vatican. The Ameri¬ 
cans, however, although teniporarily defeated in their 
attempt to infuse American principles into the somewhat 
torpid body of the Catholic Church, will not be cast down. 
They maintain that, whatever may be the theory, in 
practice tiie American system works, at least, as well as 
any other, for nowhere is the action more free than in the 
United States and the exercise of Pontifical authority 
more untrammelled. The Church lives entirely under 
her own freely made laws. The relations of the Bishops 
with the Holy See are direct and unhampered, and-the 
exercise of the authority of the Pope is immediate 
and uncontrolled. We may expect, therefore, that the 
controversy over Americanism will rage more fiercely 
than ever, and the Americans, whether Catholics or Pro¬ 
testants, are not quick to accept a temporary check on 
one line of advance as equivalent to the loss of a pitched 
battle. They are, indeed, like the race from which they 
sprang, mnen more disposed to take it out of their adver¬ 
sary by increased activity all along the line. Wc shall 
hear a good deal more of Americanism because of the 
Pope’s encyclical than we have heard of it for a long time 
past. 

HI. 

Before giving a sketch of the life and opinions of 
Father Hecker, it may be well to string together some 
extracts from three notable utterances on the subject by 
eminent Catholics. The first is that which" Mr. Costello 
contributed to the Daily Chronicle on February 23rd. 
Mr. Costello is an intelligent CathoUc who knows Rome 
better than most Englishmen, and whose narrative shows 
his acquaintance with the salient facts of the controversy, 
which IS now likely to attain much greater importance in 
the eyes of the world :— 

The Vatican has for mon'hs been besieged by heresy-hunters 
who were eager to prove to the Pope that the " forward school ” 
of American Catholics, and 'in particular Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop Keane, Monsignor O’Connell, 
Dr. Zahm, and many others allied with them, were tainted with 
heterodoxy. Aq^, on the other hand, the Vatican has been 
well aware that these men were the real " live force ” of the 
remarkable Roman Catholic movements in America, and that 
any^ndemnation which involved them would be dangerous. 

•ne difficulty is of long standing. The first serious conflict 
ruse in the troubles concerning the Labour and land questions, 
which involved the episcopal condemnation of the “luiights of 
Labour,” and the revolt of Rev. Dr. McGlynn, of New Vork. 
In these diflerences, Archbishop Corrigan, who is a man of high 
character and intelligence, but an ultra-conservative in opinion, 
became the (Aief of the anti-progressife ” party in the 

Catholic-American world. On the other hand. Cardinal 
Gibbons—a man of strong pppulat and I-abour sympaffiies, 
and a warm friend of CardiMt Manning—^led the forward move- 
*nd^cceeded by his. personal interveidion at Rome in 
twving the censure on the Knights of Labour wt aside, and Dr. 

' MoGlynnkimselC mtoied. 

Socm after came nxrther diffiarences over new Washington 
Uirivsaity. The New York diocese WM irndoubtedly dnap- 
. poiatsul^at seeing the educaticmal centre pa»away to Washington, 


and ii is said that the Jesuit Society shared the same feeling. 
The University was, however, started and was organised on very 
modem lines by Dr. Keane, who had the support of a majority 
of the Bishops. After a time, Intrigues of an obscure character 
arose, in which Oddly enough the German Catholicwplayed a 
part} and Dr. Keane was suddenly recalled to Rome, to the 
dismay of the “ forward ” party, and the great indignation of 
those who knew his value to the University. It was no doubt 
intended at that time to.make a clean sweep of the forward 
element in the professoriate, and to make the University much 
less “ American " and much more like the old-fashioned Roman 
. Catholic teaching centres in countries like Spain or Austria. 
The forward party, who had been taken by surprise, rallied their 
forces, and with the aid of Dr. Keane’s own explanations at the 
Vatican, they stopped, and in fact reversed, the reaction. 
Di. Keane was raised to an Archbishopric, and given a Canonry 
at the Lateran, and he has since been a powerful i^ent of 
“ Americanism ” at Rome itself. A Rector of ability was 
appointed in his stead, and the difficulty passed by. 

Then arose ftie final conflict. Father Hecker—a remarkable 
man of German origin, who was, 1 believe, trained in the 
English Church, and who afterwards, as one of the early con¬ 
verts to Rome, became a Redemptorist priest at Clapham— 
went to America with the conviction that he had a kind of 
apostolic mission to present Romanism in a new way to the 
American people. lie may be described os a kind of Roman 
Salvationist, and, like the Salvation Army, he shocked many 
old-fariiioncd people, and had a remarkable success. In the 
end he became the founder of a new religious Order, called he 
Paulists, who are still carrying on liis work. A life of Father 
Hecker, containing many of his intimate sayings and writings, 
was published not long ago in America with an appreciative 
preface by Archbishop Ireland himself. Some of the startling 
things it contained raised protests from theologians of the 
conservative school, and the fight began again over the body of 
Father Hecker. 

This Life w-is translated into French by the Abbd Klein, of 
Paris, who is one of the most “ forward ” of the French clergy— 
among whom a forward school has for many years been growing 
—and the translation brought the battle over to Europe. At 
the Roman Catholic Congress, at Fribourg in 1897, there were 
hot debates on the subject, in one of which a French Vicar- 
Gcneral described Father Hecker as an apostle, while a French 
Bishop practically denounced him as a dangerous heretic. Ever 
since, theological pamphlets and discussions have kept the con¬ 
troversy alive. The ultra-conservative school, especially in 
France, have been keenly anxious to have “ Americanism" con¬ 
demned root and branch as an unsafe and spurious view of 
Catholicism'; while the Americans have been fighting for the 
right, as they say, “ to slate Catholic doctrine in lai^;uage 
adapted to the modem time and to the American environment." 

The Papal document, which was withheld till Leo XIII. 
could have a personal conference with Archbishop Ireland, is 
intended to terminate the discussion, and, while it diplomati- 
crily concedes something to each parly, it leaves the real victory 
with “ Americanism.” But the real poitft of the Pope’s roistle 
is to insist that American Catholicism cannot have any different 
dogmas from Catholicism elsewhere, though under due ecclesi¬ 
astical authority the large body of usages which are technically 
known as “ discipline ” may be modified j and, saving that, to 
allow tMl the American episcopate and clergy may be as 
“ American " as thCT please. This latitude will probably satisfy 
not only Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, but the Paul¬ 
ists. “ The ZVfwef Vatican correspondent,” Monsignor Stanley, 
who is well known to be no friend of advanced views, describes 
it in colourless terms; but their " Roman” correspondentInoTe 
correctly points out that it means the defeat of a long and bitter 
intrigue. , 

My second extract is from the pamphlet which more 
than anything else helped to malm Father Hecker and 
his life the battleground of Am^camsm. There are few 
more remarkable prelates in Rome thzn Monsimor D.. J. 
O’Cennell, formerly rector of the AmSican Cwege, and 
still resident in Rome. At tbe.Intematiqnai Catholic and 
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Scientific Congress at Fribourg, Monsignor O’Connell 
with the instinct of a journalist seized upon the idea of 
linking an exposition of Amerii^nism to the Life of Father 
Hccker, which was at that time attracting widespread 
attention in the Church owing to the high character and 
influence of the devoted man who had founded the order 
of Paulists in the United States. So, instead of ex|)oond- 
ing Americanism as he conceived it, all out of his own 
head, he made his exposition read as if it were a sermon 
upon the texts supplied by the “ Life of Father Hecker.” 
His paper, entitle “ A New Idea in the Life of Father 
Hecker," is a much more uncompromising exposition of 
Americanism than anything that is to be found in the 
“Life of Father Hecker” itself. Monsignor C’Conncll 
declares that in the “ Life of Father Hecker ” the 
idea of Americanism shines like golden thread 
from the beginning to the end of the volume, 
and gives to the work its character and meaning. 
But what is Americanism ? Americanism has two senses, 
both political and ecclesiastical Its political signification 
is to be found in the Declaration of Independence, which 
he regards as the final embodiment of the germs of peace 
which were embedded in the Magna Charta, and thence 
passed into the Common Law of all English-speaking 
nations. Contrasted with this Common Law of the 
English-speaking races. Monsignor O’Connell sets up the 
political law of the Roman Empire, in which man as man 
had no rights. The individual was absolutely merged in 
the State and absorbed into it in such a way that 
the^ State had no obligation to consider his in- 
dividual'rights as against itself. By this law of Nero, the 
dignity of man as created by God was outraged, the 
sacred rights given by a kind and just Creator violated, 
and sometimes the whole world was lowered and degraded 
by the irremediable and humiliating despotism of one frail 
and irresponsible human creature. Monsignor O’Connell 
points out that the Church never .approved of the body of 
Roman law, which as a politic.al law was the antithesis 
of Christianity, and whose relations with the Church 
were recorddH in the history of the persecutions. 
Nevertheless, although Monsignor O’Connell docs not 
venture to say so in his pamphlet, no one knows better 
than he the influence which the law of Nero has 
had in his Church down to the present time ; but in his 
opinion this evil influence is a kind of Pagan Obsession 
from which it would be well to exorcise the Catholic Church 
in order that she may present eventually a complete code 
of Christian law bearing throughout and in every part 
the imprint of the Incarnation. As a means towards this 
end, he sees in Americanism a hopeful instrument, for the 
principles of American law are nothing else than the first 
principles of the law of nature. The Papal delegate in 
Amenca,_ Cardinal Satolli, recommended the Gospel and 
the American Constitution, taken together, as the complete 
charts of human life, a dictum the far-reaching significance 
of which will be better appreciated when it is attempted 
to expound the Gospels in the light of the Declaration of 
Independence rather than in that laid down by oecumenical 
councils or by Roman jurists. In the ecclesiastical 
sphere Monsi^or O’Connell points out that Americanism 
means a Free Church in a Free State. He points out 
very ingeniously thai if the Americans had adopted the 
Roman doctrine -of the need for a legal union between 
Church and State, they would have established and 
endowed not the Catholic but the Protestant Church, and 
further, that the clause^ in the amendment to the 
Constitution whicly declares the incompetent of the 
State to legislate tn matters of religion is equivalent to 
the abandomnentjof the whole domain of religion to the 
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authority of the Ciyiroh. Therein the exercise of Church 
authority is abso^tely free. This^ says Monsignor 
O’Connell, is the meaning of Americanism in its two 
aspects, both of which Father Hecker accepted in all the 
fulness of his heart :— 

He accepted it in its political aspect, because he knew it re¬ 
cognised as well, if not better than any other prevailing poUtical 
system, the dominion of God and the natural dignity pi man, and 
at the same time furnished a magnificent foundations^ the work 
of the supernatural. He accepted it because of his great zeal 
for th'e conversion of his countrymen. Knowing their profound 
religious^ character, he believed their conversion to Catholic 
truth quite easy, but thdr conversion to Roman political or 
public law utterly impossible. * 

This then is Americanism; and from what has been said in 
the foregoing it must appear evident to every candid inquirer 
that it involves no conflict with either Catholic faith or morals, 
that in spite of repeated slatemi-nts to the contrary, it is no new 
form^ ol heresy or ^ liberalism or separatism, and that fairly 
considered “ Americanism ” is nothing else than that loyal 
devotion that Catholics in America bear to the principles on 
which tlieir government is founded, and their conscientious 
conviction that tliese princijiles afford Catholics favourable 
opportunities for promoting the glory of God, the growth of the 
Church, and the salvation of souls in America. 

The third source from which 1 will take extracts for the 
purpose of illustrating the significance of Father Hecker’s 
Americanism is from the preface which Archbishop 
Ireland contributed to Father Heckcr’s Life. Archbishop 
Ireland is the most Americanist of the Americanists. He 
is probably the most conspicuous representative of the 
Christian Church in the United States of America, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. Since Cardinal Manning 
died there is no one upon whom his mantle may be said 
to have fallen so much as upon the Archbishop of 
Minnesota. As was the case with Cardinal Manning, 
his chief enemies are among those of his own fold. 
Outside of the Catholic Church there is no one who does 
not speak well of Archbishop Ireland, but many of those 
who call themselves Catholics complain bitterly of the 
wide liberality and uncompromising spirit of charity 
which distinguish the great Western Prelate. The 
following extracts from the preface which Archbishop 
Ireland contributed to Mr. Elliott’s “ Life of Father 
Hecker" set forth clearly enough the standpoint from 
which he approaches the subject:— 

Father Hecker was the typical American priest; his were the 
gifts of mind and heart that go to do great work for God and 
for souls in America at the present time. 

It is as clear to me as noonday light that countries and 
peoples have each their peculiar needs and aspirations as they 
luivc their peculiar environments, and that if we would enter 
into souls and control them, we must deal with them according 
to their conditions. The ideal line of conduct for the priest in 
Assyria will be out of all measure in Mexico or Minnesota, and 
I doubt not that one doing fairly well in Minnesota would by 
similar methods set things sadly astray m ^‘jnster or Bavaria. 

Even priests of American ancestry, ministering to immigrants, 
not unfrequently fell into the hands of Uiose around them, and 
did but little to make the fhurch in America throb with 
American life. Not so Isaac Thomas Hccker. Whether 
consciously or uncoifsciously I do not know, and it matters not, 
he looked on America as the fairest conquest for divine truth, 
and he girded himself with arms^shaped and tempered to the 
American pattern. I think that it may be mid that the 
American current, so plain for the last quarter of a century 
in the flow of CaAolic affairs, is, largely at least, to be 
trac^ back to Father Hecker and his early co-workers. It 
used to be said of them in reproach that they were the 
“Yankee" Catholic Church; the reproach was their highest 
praise. 
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was that the Constitu- 
[its necessary basis, the 


His favourife topic in book and lector* 

Uon of the United States requires, as 11 
truths of Catholic teaching regarding man’s natural state as 
opposed to the errors of Luther and Calvin. The Republic, he • 
l^ht, presupposes the Church’s doctrine, and the Church 
ought to love a polity whidi is the ofl&prii^ of her own spirit. 
He understood and loved the pwple of America. He recognised 
in them splendid natural qualities. 

It seems os if Almmhty God, intending a great age and a 
great pcoffle, has put here in America a singular development 
of Nature^ powers and gifts, both in man and out of man—with 
the furlhar will, I have the faith, of crowning all with the glory 
of the snpernaturaT. 

Protestantism is no longer more than a name, a memory. 

He assumed that the Americlln people are naturally Catholic, 
and he laboured with this proposition Constantly before hR mind. 
It is the assumption upon which all must labour who sincerely 
desire to make America Catholic. 

Truthfulness, honesty in business dealings, loyalty to law and 
-social order, temperance, respect for the rights of others, and 
the Uke virtues are prescribed by reason before the voice of 
revelation is heard, and the absence of specifically supernatural 
virtues has led the non-Catholic to place paramount value on them. 

As he has implicit confidence in the destiny of the countty_ to 
produce a high order of social existence, his first test of a reli^on 
■udll be its powers in this direction. This is according to 
Catholic teaching. 

American people pay slight attention to the abstract; they 
look only to the concrete in morals, and we must keep account 
of their manner of judging things. 

To'day we need the Christian gentleman and the Christian 
■citisen. An honest ballot anl social decorum among Catholics 
vriil do more for God’s glory and the salvation of souls than 
mic^ght fligcllations or Compostellan pilgrimages. 

I once heard a good old priest, who said his beads well and 
made a desert around his pulpit by miserable preaching, criticise 
Father Heckcr, who, he imagined, put too much reliance in 
man, end not enough in God. 

We must work as if all depended upon us, and pray as if all 
depended upon God. 

Father Hecker rolled up his sleeves and “ pitched in ” with 
desperate resolve. He fought as if for verv life. Meet him 
anywhere or at any time, he w.is at work or he was planning to 
work. He was ever looking around to see what might be done. 
He did with a rush the hard labour of a missionary and of a 
pastor, and he went beyond it into untrodden pathways. He 
aated routine. He tnmded not what others had been doing, 
.seeking only what he himself might do. His efforts for the 
diftosirm of Catholic literature, the Catholic World, his several 
books, the CathoUc tracts, tell Ms zeal and energy. A Catholic 
dally paper was a favonrit design to which he gave no small 
measure of time and labour. He antii^atecl by many year-i the 
battluun of our temperance apostles. The Paulist pulpit opened 
■ death-dealing batteries upon the saloon when the saloon-keeper 
was the hero in State and Church. The CathoUc University of 
America found jn him one of its warmest advocates. His zeal 
was as broad as St. Paul’s, and whoever did good was his friend 
and received his support. The walls of his parish, or his order, 
did not circumscribe for him God’s Church. His choice of a 
gUtoron Saint—St. Faul—reveals the fire burning within his 
s^. He would not, he could not be idle. On his sick-bed, 
where he lay the greater part of his latter years, he was not 
inactive. He wrote valuable articles and books, and, when 
unable to write, he Stated. 

His was the profonnd conviction that, in the present i^e at 
any rate, the order of the day should to individual action—- 
every man doing his full duty, and-waiting 
wrompt him. This 1 take k was largely toe meaning of Fatoer 
llecker’s^ft-repeated (caching on toe work (ff the H<dy Ghost 
In appU. ’ 

.The need of repression has passed away. Ihe antochi^ of 
toe Cbnrdh and of her .Supreme Heed is beyond danger of 
baii^g denied or obscured, and each Chdstian soldier may take 
to toe field, obeying the breathings oi^ S|toit of Trittn imd 
Mm, feeling thatwhit he may d« he shouM do, 


Thitre is work for individual priests and for individual laj-men, 
and so soon as it is discovered let it be done. The respoiisi- 
biiito is upon each one; the indifference of others is no excuse. 
Said Father Hecker one ofey to'a friend, “ ‘Ihere is top much 
waiting upon the action of others. The layman waits for the 
priest, toe priest for the bishop, and the bishop for the Pope, 
while the Holy Ghost sends down to all the remoof toat he is 
prompting each one, and no one moves for Him.” Father 
Hecker was original in his ideas as well as in his methods; 
there was no routine in him, mental or practical. 

The work of evangelising America demands new methods. 
It is time to draw forth from our treasury the uew things ” 
of toe Gospel; we have been long enough offering old things.” 
Those new methoils call for ncwly-equipped men. 

IV. 

Now, having thus cleared the ground, let us see who 
Father Hecker was and what he really taught. It will 
aid us not a little in the appreciation of the significance 
of the whole subject if we never forget, first, that Father 
Hecker conceived the idea that the final victojy of 
Catholicism over Protestantism was to be gained by inter¬ 
preting Catholic doctrine in accordance with the pritciples 
of the American Constitution. He was in many respects 
the most successful, the most cneigetic, the most unsparing 
of Catholic propagandists in the United States. The 
dream of his life was to reconquer the unity of Chri-ten- 
dom and to re-establish the authority of Rome by the 
unhesitating use of the extreme democratic principles of 
the American Constitution. To Catholicise the world 
you must Americanise Catholicism. Such was Heckcr’s 
dream, and however wild and tontastical it may appear 
to those whose sole conception of Rome is that of the 
despotic authority of an Italian priest, it is impossible for 
any one to read the Life of Father Hecker without feeling 
that there w^ at least a prima facie ground for the faith 
which was within hir\. In an age when unfaith and un- 
bchef in all kinds of spiritual power is so prevalent, it is 
refireshiiw to come upon a man who passionately believes 
in the efficacy of any ^iritual ideas whatever; and how'- 
ever difficult we may find it to accept the”conclusions at 
which Father Hecker arrives, it is impossible to study the 
story of his life and his teaching without feeling better for 
the contact with the inspiring energy and saintly character 
of a great and good man. 

Isaac' Thomas Hecker was the son of German parents 
who emigrated to New York at the beginning of the 
century. He was born on December 19th, 1819, and died 
on December 20th, 1888. On his death Cardinal 
Newman wrote expressing his gratitude to an effective 
Catholic writer who was a benefactor to the Catoolic 
religion and whose name would ever be held in honour 
by the Catholic Church. “I have ever,” said the 
Cardinal, “ felt that there was this sort of unity in 
our lives, that we had both begun a.work of the 
same kind, he in America and I in England.” 
Abbd Dnfi^ne, of Gendva, who knew him well, 
declared that Father Hecker always seemed not only the 
type of an American priest, but of the modem one, the 
kind needed by the Church for the recovery of the ground 
lost as a result of Protestantism and infidelity, fls well as 
to enable her to start anew in her divine mission. Father 
Heclror, in Abbd Dufiresne’s iwnion, was, after Pire 
Lacordair& the xnost'remarkabte eacred orator of toe 
century. He joined toe practical sense of the American 
to toe taste and appetite tH toe Eun^^n ftir speculation. 
Abbd Duftesne summed up yrito the cnaracteristic lucidity 
of his nation the fundamental ideas-of Father Hecker as 
followsBy the prodamatton of thedfogma of infolBbility 
toe Church did not, in Father Hecln^ opinion, become 
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bound to the failing fcutunes of the Latin rac^. On the 
contrary, the prnpiamation of the dogma in his eyes 
marked the closewd consummation of the period during 
which the Church stood upon the defensive. As a conse¬ 
quence of the Protestant heresy which threatened the 
destruction of the principle of authority, the Church had 
been forced to concentrate on that side of her fortress all 
her means of defence. All her strategy was framed 
under the dominating necessity of protecting herself from 
the excesses of the principle of individuality. She sacri¬ 
ficed in the sixteenth century the development of person¬ 
ality in order to foster the association of men whose wills 
were absolutely merged by discipline in one powerful body. 
The immediate result was the triumphant repulse of 
Protestantism from all the Southern nations, but it was a 
victory not gained without sacrifice. Sacrifice is only to 
be justified by the saying that it is better to lose an eye 
or an arm than to save both and be lost eternally. The 
proclamation of the dogma of infallibility marked the 
close of the historical period in which the Church, stood 
on the defensive. It gave the dogmatic completion to the 
principle of authority. A new period now opens before 
the Church, in which she will undertake quite a different 
part of her providential mission. It is now to be the 
individuality, the personality of souls, their free and 
vigorous initiative under the direct guidance of the Holy 
<^See, dwelling within them, which shall beco'mc the 
distinctive Catholic form of acting in these times. The 
Latin races were the principal instruments of the Holy 
Spirit during the era of authority ; but the new era 
belongs to the Anglo-Saxon and the Teuton, whose nature 
is strongly individual and independent. Firstly, the hope 
will be brought about by the new development of indi¬ 
viduality in souls within the Church, which will create 
a sympathetic attraction towards her on the part of 
Protestants; and, secondly, the more the Protestant 
races expand, the more they will find the dwarf Chris¬ 
tianity which they profcs^alling short of their aspirations. 
Materialism, for inslan^ he attributed largely to the 
fact that Prfitestantism had refused to the senses their 
legitimate place in divine worship, and this excessive 
spiritualising h.id brought about a reaction. The 
Protestant spirit, he maintained—and this was the 
root doctrine of all his teaching—^iv.as contrar}' to the 
political spirit of the American Republic. AniAica based 
her constitution on the fact that man is born free, 
reasonable and capable of self-government. The 
, Protestant reformers, on the contrar>', nevyr ceased to 
* teach that original sin deprived man of his free will .ind 
. made him incap.able of performing virtuous acts. The 
day will come when Americans will admit that if they 
are to Idc at once religious and reasonable they must be 
Catholics. Therefore, whether it be acknowledged or 
tiot, every ^Wclopmcnt of political liberty in the United 
States cqnmbutes to the advance of Catholicity. The 
Cohstitution of the United States has formulated 
*the political principles most conformable to the canfins 
of the Council of Trent. So far Abbd Dufresne. 

Father Ilecker had a good Methodist mother, and it 
was from her that the future founder of the Paulist 'order 
aapiired his fundamental training in religion and morality. 
She appemrs to have been a lovely and dignified character. 
She was a life-long. Methodist, given to attendance at 
love-feasts, and ramciently broad-spirited to rejoice in 
the peace tod joy which her children found in the 
Catimlic Church.-. From, his childhood, up he was given 
to T^ing and t^^idng about de^ social and philo¬ 
sophical questions. Never in all his life had he drunk in 
excess or sinoedjigaimt {mri^ or used a prtifaneword or 
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told a lie; neitherhe use tobacco in toy form. In 
relation to womc] he seems, to have had a positive 
shrinking, which led him even to recoil from the kisses of 
bis mother. She indeed refrained from embracing him, 
and would only stroke his Ihce instead, when she was 
pleased with him, and say, “ That is my kiss for you, my 
son.” The boy grew up full of a sense of the mity and 
destiny of Providence. Often at night when lying on the 
shavings before the oven in the bakehouse he would start 
up, roused by some great thought, and wander about in 
the moonlight by the riverside asking, “ What does God 
desire from me ? How shall I attain unto Him ? What is 
it that He has sent me intp the world to do?” By the 
time he was fourteen, the result of these eager questionings 
had been to rid him of the distinctively Christian faith in 
which his mother had brought him up. During that 
period he came into contact with one Dr. Brownson, 
who exercised great influence upon his life. Dr. 
Brownson was a Reform lecturer who preached what we 
should regard as a kind of Christian Socialism, i\hich 
ultimately took both him and Ilcckcr to the community 
at Brook Farm. His biographer attributes Heckeris. 
failure to get good out of Methodism to the fact that he 
had a nature so much averse to emotional excitement and 
osscssing little or no consciousness of actual sin. Christ 
ad been preached to him chiefly as the Saviour from 
hell. “ Drawn to God as Hccker liad always been by 
love and aspiration, he was not as yet sensible of 
any gulf which needed to be bridged between him 
and his Creator. Hence to present Christ solely 
as the victim, the expiatory sacrifice demanded by 
Divine justice, was to make him, if not impossible, yet 
premature to a person like Hcckcr.” He was much more 
conscious of the sorrows and suflferings of humanity than 
he was of his own sins and shoitcomings. Hence he 
failed to find much relief in the Christ of emotional 
Methodism, for, says his biographer, “his problems were^ 
mainly social, and Protestantism is mainl> unsocial, 
being an extravagant form of individualism. Its Christ 
deals with men apart from each other, and furnishes no 
cohesive element to humanity. The validity and neces¬ 
sity of religious organisation as a moral force of divine 
appointment is that one of the Catholic principles which 
it has from the beginning most vehemently rejected.” 
Hence Hecker eagerly embraced the teaching of Dr. 
Brownson when he for the first lime heard proclaimed 
that Jesus Christ was the great benefactor and 
upliftcr of the human race in this present life. 
Eight years .after he met Brownson, Hecker went off to 
Brook Farm. He was a studious youth, who for years 
past had been in the habit of reading Kant, Fichte and 
Hegel while he was kneading the bread in the dough- 
trough. “ Brook Farm,” says lilr. Elliott, “ has an interest 
for Catholics, because in the order of guileless nature it 
was the preamble of that common life which _ Isaac 
Hecker afterwards enjoyed in its supernatural realisation 
in the Church.” It was a protest against that selfishness 
of tl.e individual which is highly accentuated in a large 
class of New Englanders and prodigiously developing m 
the economic con^litions of modern society. Brook Farm 
exercised a strong and permanent effect on Hecker’s 
character. He had day by day before him the constant 
object-lesson of good men arfd good women- struggling 
nobly and unselfishly for lauifabie ends. He was there 
equipped with the external guarantee of his inner coni 
sciousness that man is good, because maij^ so by his 
Creator ; inclined, Indeed, to evil, blit yet a good being, 
even so inclined. Nothing was more necessary for such 
a teacher than to know that there is virtue true and high 
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in its own or&r outside the visible pale of the Church. 
Especially was this necessary to St I a Catholic for a 
missionary vocation. Brook Farm’‘taught him the 
worthiness of non-Catholics, men an<J women. While 
he was at Brook Farm he began to feel a longing 
towards the Catholic Church, which ultimately became 
dominant with him. “ The Catholic Church,” he wrote, 
“ alone seems to satisfy my wants, my faith, life, soul. My 
soul is CatSiolic, and that faith responds to my soul in 
its religious aspirations and its longings. I have not 
wished to make myself Catholic, but that answers on all 
sides to the wants of my soul.” Dr. Brownson went 
over to the Catholic Church, and this naturally had much 
influence with Hecker. Duriflg his stay at Brook Farm 
he met a young woman to whom he felt some degree of 
attraction, and had it been with him as with most men 
they might have married, and the order of Paulists would 
have had to be founded by some other man. But he 
wa* withheld from matrimony by a curious vision, which 
« he thus describes ;— 


About ten months ago—perhaps only seven or eight—I saw 
<1 cannot say I dreamed; it was quite different from dreaming; 
I was seated on the side of my bed) a beantiful, angelic being, 
and myself standing alongside of her, feeling a roost heavenly 
pure joy. It was as if our bodies were luminous ami gave forth 
a moon-like light which sprang from the joy we experienced. 
I felt ns if we had always lived together, and that our motions, 
actions, feelings and thoughts came from one centre. When I 
look^ towards her I saw no bold outline of form, but an angelic 
something I cannot describe, though in angelic shape and image. 
It was tms picture that has left such an indelible impression on 
my mind. For some time afterwards I continued to feel the 
same influence, and do now so often that the actual around me 
has lost its hold. In my slate previous to this vision I should 
have been married ere this, for there are those 1 have since seen 
who would have met the demands of my mind. But now this 
vision continually hovers over me and prevents me, by its 
beauty, from accepting any one else ; for I am charmed by its 
^Snfluence, and conscious that, should I accept any other, I 
should lose the life which would be the only one wherein I could 
say I live. _ 

From Brook Farm he went to Fruitlands, where he 
lived in the community founded by Mr. A. Bronson Alcott. 
There he came under the influence of the - mystic Jacob 
Boehmen. “None,” he said, “have spoken truth so 
pure and universal as Boehmen. He is the most inspired 
man of modern times. He has more love and truth than 
all the other mystics put together, and fewer faults than 
either one of them taken singly.” This time he was a 
vegetarian, living upon grain, fruit and nuts, drinking 
pure water and eating unleavened bread. He was, as he 
said, in a fair w.iy to becoming one of the worst cranks in 
the world. Afttlr a time, be cut himself off even from 
drinking water, and lived on apples, potatoes, nuts and 
unleavened bread, with one mouthful of water a week. 
WlMsn he was four and twenty he decided to give up 
’> usiness and study for the Church, but he had not yet 
made up his mind as to whether to join the Anglican or 
the Roman communion. He had tried every form of 
philosophy. Pantheism, subjectivism, idealism, and other 
systems, as well as philanthropy. His mind had a philo¬ 
sophical cast, but he was primarily a m;^tic, and the one 
thing he absolutely believed in in the midst of all 
his doubts and driftings <vas that the human body 
waa the ktemple of the * Holy Ghost and that the 
^ice'of God in that temifle of God is ever here. 
He then about studying the various denominations. 
He .iavesti|atcd all of them—Episcopalian, Catholic, 
Baptist, Methodist—conferring with their nunisters, ana 
‘ "** heir books j and the more be examined them the 






more 4 ie found them to weaken human certitude, interfere 
with reason’s native knowledge of God and His attributes, 
and perplex the free weapon of the** laws of human 
thought. His last interviews with the exponents of 
Protestantism were mainly with the representatives of 
Anglicanism. “Do you know what God is?” Father 
Hecker once asked his biographer. “ I will tell you what 
God is. He is the ctemd lover of the soul.” To him 
the Church was the mystic personality which makes her 
the imperative ambassadress of Christ. _ After many* 
wanderings among the sects, Hecker put himself, on Dr. 
Brownson’s advice, under the instructions of a Roman' 
Catholic Bishop. At that time the Roman Catholic Church 
was, as he said, the most despised, the poorest and the least . 
respectable of any Church in America, chiefly on account 
of the class of foreigners of which it was composed. He ' 
says that he felt very cheerful and at ease after he joined 
the Church. Never before had he felt such inexpressible . 
quietness, immovableness and permanent rest. It is very 
interesting to note that the book which helped most ttf' 
reconcile him to Catholic theology was the Catechism of' 
the Council of Trent, and one of the things which most 
charmed him in the Catholic faith was the doctrine which 
it shares with modern spiritualism. He says : “ I found*'- 
that in the Church there was no impassable barrier',' 
dividing the living from the departed. That was an, 
intense delight to me.” 

At last when he was twenty-five, on August ist, 1844, *- 
he was baptised by Bishdp McCloskey, and receiving tlte 
sacrament the following day, he seems to have entered 
into an ecstasy of spiritual delight. Mr. Elliott 
says :— 

“ When I was not far from being throi^h with my novice- ■ 
ship," he was heard to say, “ I was one day looking over the. 
books in the library and I came across Lallemant’s ‘ l^irituaP ‘ 
Doctrine.’ Getting leave to read it, I was overjoyed to find it a 
full statement of the principles by which I had been interiorly 
guided. I said to Pere Othmann : ‘ Why did you not give me -■ 
this book when I first came ? It s^csall ray difficulties.’. But 
he answered that it had never onc*ccurred to feis mind to do ■ 
so.”_ Besides the Scriptures, Lallcmant, Surin, Scaramelli’s 
“ Directorium Mysticum,’’ the oscetical and mystical writings of 
the contemplatives, such as Rusbruck, Henry Suso (whose life ' 
he carried for years in his pocket, reiiding it daily), Tauler, ‘ 
Father Augustine Baker’s “Holy Wisdom” (Sancta Sophia), 
Blosius, the*works of St. Teresa, and those of St. John of the 
Cross—these and other such works formed the literature which • 
aided Father Hecker in the understanding and enjoyment of 
the guidance of the Holy. Spirit. Lallemant he returned to • 
i-vcr and again*, and St. John of the Cross he never let go at all. i 
It was always with him, always read with renewed joy, and its 
wonderful lessons of divine wisdom, expressed as they are with •' 
the scientific accuriicy of a trained theologian and saint, were to • 
Father Hecker a pledge of security for his own state of soul and.t 
a source of insphation in dealing with others. 

Independence of character calls for such a spirituality, an^*'' 
that independence is by God’s providence the characteristic:^ 
trait of the best men and women of our times. * 

• ^ 

After his reception into the Roman Church, he came 
to Europe, studied for the ministry, became a priest, 
spent a year in parochial duties at Clapham, ana then 
went back to America, where he became a Redemptorist 
missionary. After six years’ preaching, in which he 
acquired great facility of,spcech and power over audiences, 
he returned to Europe. After he had been six years in the 
Redemptorist order, a question which may be said to have 
held the germ of Americanism led to his separation 
feom the order. The American missionaries of this 
year wished to found a house in)c Newark .or New 
York, which titould be the headquarters for the ^glish- 
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Boyce exhibited originally at the Pre-Raphaelite Gallery in Russell 
Place, FiUroy Square, and afterwards at the, Hogarth Club m Waterloo 
Place but, with the exception of certain contributions to the Royal Academy, 
no may say that all the Itatlly representative work of a quarter of a century 

■ Was hung on the walls of the Old Society, from the lime of his election as an 
associate of that body in 1864 on. 

Arts in Ancient Egypt. Continujd. Illustrated. Rev. W. J. 
Loftie. 

' Artist. —CoN-STABLE. IS. March. 

Melrose Abbey. Illustrated. D. Y. Cameron. 

The Friends of Manual Arts ; a Swedish Art Society. Illus¬ 
trated. Sunny Frykholm. 

The had taste which spread all over the country with the estiiblisbment 
of manufactories about the middle of this century, slowly but steadfastly 
bbuKshing iJl the former home-industry, at last roused the anxiety of many 
lutistic imods, which saw with deep regret the pure and picturesque style, 
*■ i, original to the country, entirely disappu ir in favour of bad German manu- 
'.tfetures. Mr. Kulle. an artist and a native of the province of Scania, 
which bad formerly been particulaily rich ui home-industry, became the 
principal exponent of the idea of r -c ilhng,lhi. dormant art into life. 

, hloTthe careful studyof these h.Uf forgotten methods, and for the collecting 
‘ of these old remnants of an artistic _age, Mr. Kulle, who is now dead, will 
*' always deserve the foremost rank in ih t history of the revival of national 
^ling and taste. By hiv influence, l,ndv Adlersparre, known as awritei 
' and energetic worker for llie development if all branches of work for women, 
became interested in this old Held of fcm.ile enterprise and sooti^ succeeded 
in starting an Art movement. On the principles of this a Society was 
foiBdcd under her superintendence, which was c.illed “The Friends of 
■ Maiiual Arts,” and took fir its motto; “Cultivation of Home Industiy, 
'.'JRationai Traditions, Artistic Woik,” ideals to which it Ims cier since been 
devoted, and upon which it has endeavoured to woik as far as it has been 
. to its power. 

■ ’Continental Applied Art. Illustrated. 

■ jtiss Beatrice Parsons. Illustrated. 

Some Goldsmiths and Their Work. Illustr.ated. Mrs. Philip 
11 . Newman. 

Belgrravla.— Feb. 

The Winter Picture Shows. 

. - Bookman.— 'Ajikkica). Feb. 

' "i* A Century of Wtmerkaii llhislration. Continued. Illustrated. 
Arthur Hoeber. 

Century Magazine.— -March. 

. Gilbert Stuart’s Portrait of Mrs. .Samuel Gatliff (Elizab.'th 
Corbin GriOin). Illustraled. Chas. I-Icnry Hart. 

* Mary Cassatt; an American .Artist. TllustratccV .Arthur 
, Hoeber. 

^‘ * ' Cornish Magazine.— Feb. 

■ % The Frescoes in the Church of St. Breage. Illustrated. Mrs. 
■ Berylcan Jones. 

English Illustrated Magazine.— March. 

Cranks in Crockery. Illustrated. Ed w. F. Spence. 

• Good Words —March. 

■--.•,<6ir Edward Burne-Jones. Illu.strated. Sir Wyke B-iyliss. 

- r . House.— Feb. 

“-Sfcventeenth Century Silver. Illustrated. .Silversmith. 

. •did Cbiina ; William Forbes’s Collection. Illustrated. 

* March. 

' 'Angelica Kauffmann. Illustrated. 

A Few Old Tea-Pots. Illustrated. 

HoCinre’s Magazine.— Mai-ch. 

J. J. Tissot and His Paintings of the Life of Christ. Illustrated. 
Cleveland Moffett. ^ 

Magazine of Art. — Cassell, is. 4(1. March. 
Frontispiece :—“The Bridge," after E. A. Abbey. 

Edwin Austin Abbey. Continued. Illustrated. M. II. 
Spielmann. 

Lwt ywr was exhibited " The Bridge ’’—with its Bne intensity of drawing, 
and its almost startling jaxtapprition of a jester playing his mandolin by 
aunset, and the monks Mvaneing to vespers—which was clearly suggested 
by his water-colour of 189s. • 


mAGnZI]4ES. 

The Work of Laurence Housman. Illustrated. Glceson 
While. 

Is Photography among the Fine Arts ? Illustrated. A. L, 
Baldry. 

■Anatomical Nature Cast.s. IlhT.;r,ited. H. W. Annstead. 

-V. Society of Landsc-ap;-Painters. Illustrated. Arthur Fish. 
Kcmbrandt Exhibitions in Amstenliiin and London. Illustrated. 
Walter Armstrong. 

The London Sketch Club. Illustrated. 

Month,—.M.i'cli. 

Notes on Rembrandt and the I luti'h School. A. Streeter. 

Pall Mall Magazine.— March. 

I’uvis de Chavannos. Illustrated. Marie L. van Vorst. 

It would take volumes to sp'ik in detail of the. works of Put is de 
Chavaimci.. A list of them i-. a*; follows .— 

“The Pieta” (1S50'; “I.a l’ai.r vi U Guerre” (1861); “ Travail et 
Repos ” U86i!). Ill the Muse,-of Xniieii.,; “A\e I’icardh Nutrix” {1865): 

'■ l.udus,” “Pro I’atrii,” “ l)ou-c I’ays," all in tiic Gallery of Picardie 
(1879'J “Marseille, I'oite d'Oiieiit,'' and “ Maiscille. Golouie Grecque ” 
—Marseilles Museum (itf'7!: " M U.ide.;ond.- and Charles Martel ”—HOtel 
dc Ville at Poitiers .1872'; * Si. l.aneiirvc of the Pantheon, Paris” 
1877); “ Buis Kicre,'' '* foi Ishone el I/i Safine,” “ L’liispiration 
Ghrdtienne”—Musee at I.yons ii.ii.j , “J.'Vtt CiSiamique,” "Inter Arte-, 
et Naluram.” and “ Groupe ”—MiissV at kouen ;iSgo~i8aa); “ L’Hiver,” 
“ L'Ete." Victor Hugo olTKeit son Lyre li la Ville de Paris”—Hfltel de 
Ville, Paris 118173! ; “^Lettres, Aits,^ et Pluses borboniie, Paris (xSqa). 
I.astly, another Continent c-illi d i.is gonius to cre-'ile something for its 
generations to hand down to fime, and for the llostoii Library Puvis de 
ilimvannes painted “ Lc Gihiie Mes-.iger de 1 uniiere.” 

.Suppressed Dickens idutis. Illustrated. George Somes 
Layard. 

Pearson's Magazine,—Mardi. 

Pictures and Their I’.iinli rs. Continu'd. Illustrated. 

St. Peter’s.—March. 

The Book of Kells ; tlie Most AVon h rful Bjok in the World. 
Illustrated. L. M. Cull -ii. 

Seribner’s Ma gazine. —Mai rh. 

The Portraits of John W. .A 1 xnider. Illustrated; Harrison 
■S. Morris. 

Strand Magazine.—M.ircli. 

A Peep into Pumh, 1855-1859. Illustrated. John Holt 
.‘schooling. 

Studio, —s, HEMUh.! TA SrKfctT, CovE-jr Giunr.N. is. Feb. 
Wilfrid Ball, Etcher and Water-Colour I’aintcr. Illustrated. 

At a rule, he .sends hut littlo 10 th.- larger public galleries, and prefers to 
exhibit his water-colours under the uion- favvurable conditions of the “ one 
man show.” Of thcsi- he has org.nii'-ed ‘.e\fr.sl, which have'served as 
pleasant records of his travel. in ui.inv Itiids. In i8Sd a .set of drawings of 
the Norfolk Broads appeai-ed at Mr. liiimlioinc's gallery; and he has held 
.11 the same place three oiher little exhibitions of a very charming kind ; 
Venice, in 1887; Holland, in iSSi; ami Niireaihurg and Rothcnlmrg, in 
i8qi ; and in 1803 Messrs Agnew, who have fur some years included groups 
of his drawings hi their spring exhibitions, .showed specially his Egypt coUra- 
liun. Now the latest .assertion of his ixjners is being made in the ciUeries. 
of the Fine Art Society, where arc g.illK're.d .1 niimlair of records of English 
scenery, attractive renderings ofpieilylits in the Eastern Counties and 
Surrey, on Jhe Norfolk Broads, at I)mh.am, York, Lincoln, and Ely, and oi> 
the Yoik.shlre coast. 

The Architecture of the Passmor,- Ivlw.irds .Settlement. Illus¬ 
trated. Esther Wood and C. II. Morris. 

Drawings by Steinlen ; llliisinilions. 

Recent Wotlc. of Alexandre Cli.irpentier. Illustrated. G. 
Mourey. 

M' lern Fine and Api>lied Art in Vienna. Illustrated. W. 
Scholermann. 

The Truth about Bitliofjrapliy. Illustrated. Joseph Pennell. 
.Supplements: SUetcli 111 Colours, by Daniel Vierge ; “Venice 
from the Lido ” and “ Cronjj'r .Sands," after Wilfrid Ball; 
“Eglislonc Abbey,’’ Lithograph, by Jos. Pennell. 

Temple Magazine.—March. 

John Proctor, Cartoonist. Illustrated. Frank Forbes. 
Womanhood.—March. 

Notes on Famous Women in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Continued. Illustraled. Plon. Sybil Cust. 



"list of THp LEADIIJG CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


'•Antlauary.— Elwot Stock. &!. March. 

Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain, Continued. F. Uaverfieltl. 

'Windham’s Tour tbrouah France and Italy. lydj-yj. Continued. 

Roman Ribcbester. Illustrated. John (^stang. 

Kepler, King James I., and Sir Henry Wotton. Rev. W. C. Green. 

Notes on Some Kentish Churches, Illustrated. Russell Larkby. 

APChltWtoMtl Record.— J4) VkseV Street, New York, aj cents. 

March. 

The Sky.Scraper up-to.date. Illustrated, Montgomery Schuyler. 

The Alcaxar, Sevilte; Illustrations. 

Architectural Views of Old and New Brooklyn ; Illustrations. 

The Cathedral of Troja. Illustrated. Wm. H. Goodyear. 

Principlos of Architectural Composition. Illustrated. John B. Robinson. 
Fidiadio and His Work. lUustrated. Alfredo Melani. 

Arohltactural Revlaw.— Evfingham Hou.se, Akumuei. Stkeei , 
Strand, is, Feb. 

St. David's Cathedral. lUustrated. P. A. Robson, 

Gilbert Scott the Younger. Continued. lUustmted. W. MUlani. 
Architectural Remains in Cyprus. Concluded. Illustrated. H. B. 
Walters. 

John .Thorpe’s Book of Drawings: Who drew them f J. A, Gntch. 

APgOSy.—M acmii.lan. is. March. 

In the Beginning. Concluded. 

The.Ways and Waters of Kissingen. Illustrated. Clins. W. Wood. 

Maria Theresa'; a Mother upon the Throne. 

Atlantic Monthly.— Gay ano Bird. is. Feb. 

The Colonial Expansion of the United .States. A. I..tsvrence Lowell. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology. Wm.Jame.s. 

The Subtle Problems of Charity. Miss Jane Addaiiis. 

The Autobk^raphy of a Revolutionist. Continuod. P. Kropulkiii. 

Farewell tetters of the GuUlotined. J. G. Alger. 

Autumn In Sranconia. Continued. Bradford Torruy. 

Rerabisccaces. Continued. Julia Ward Howe 
The Indian on the Reservation. George Biid Grlimell. 

TIm E-^oyment of Poetry. Samuel M. Crothers. 

AuthOP.—H orace Cox. 6 d. Feb. 

MSton’s Horton. F. Bayford Harrison. 

Badminton Magazine.— Lonomass, is. March. 

I'he Luck of the One-Horned F,)k. Illustrated. Gerrard Ferrand. 

Golf and Golfers. Illustrated. H. S. C. Everard. 

Trout-Fishing on the Nipigon. Illustrated. J. N. Kirschhoffer. 

A Virit to the Transvaal. M. Burton Durham. 

Bankers’ Magazine.— Wateklow and Sons. is. 6 d. March. 
Hw Price of the Funds and Government Purchases. 

Raiuswal of the German Bank Law. 

French Prisoners of War in Scotbud, and Bank Note Foiging. Illustrated, 
J. Macbeth Forbes, 

Belgravia. -34*. Strand, is. Feb. 

Curious Coincidences. Rev, J. Hudson. 

Grace DarUng’s Grave. Mrs. Edith F.. Culhell. 

Blaokwood*e Magazine.— B'.ackwoou. as. 6d. March. 
Bygone Dayi. Mrs. Charles Bagot. 

The Sins of Education. 

W. S. R. Hodsonm 

'Mountun Exploration in the Canadian Rockies. Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 

Sir George Pomeroy-CoUey; Some Personal Recollections. Gen. Sir Henry 
BiaciMnbnry. 

Physical Education in Schools. 

%..Gcorge Trevelyan as n Hlstotian. 

The StTunle for Borgu; an Unwritten Chapter of Hisioi'y. With Map. 

Iktapd of Trade JournaL—£ v«r and Si'ottiswoode. fid. Feb. 
Trade and Shipping of Arabia and the Persian Gttif. With Map. 
ladttstrbi Syndloates in Russia. 

ReguhtioQs adhering Importation of American Meat into Germany. 

New RoUwim in Serria. With Map. < 

Hints to BntMh Traders with Mexico. 
lUver Trade of United States of Colombia. 


Bootanaa.— London. HoiiOEK and Stouchton. fid. Feb. 
U Jounialiwi a Career for Men over Forty 1 Syrtaporium. 

IlMOS In Fleiion, Wm. Le Queux. 

Criisih the Workshop. W. P. Ryan, 


ItaakBaSi— (America). 


TfMTKBo'toiM^ HaiT)'T. Peck. 

BngMw’a •’IRgrim'i Ptogiess.*’ R, L. Smyeniati. 


Dodd, Mead and Co., Vtsw York, aj cents. 
Feh. 




'rhe First Books of Mark Twain, Brute Harte, and AitemusWairi. Ittus- 
. trated. Luther S. Livingston. e 

Thuckeray’s “King Glumpus’’ and the “Exquisites.*’ Continued 
Frederick S. Dickson and L, S. Livingston. 

Butterfly.— Grant RtcuARDS. fid. March. 

Monte Carlo and Its Prince. Illustrated. Waiter EmanueU 

Canadian Magazine.— O.ntakio Puslisuing Co., Toronto. 

25 cents. Feb. 

Place-Names of Canada ; the Carletons. George Johnson, 

Stoke Puges; the BirtbpUce of Gray’s Eleg}'. Illustrated. Henry C, 
Shelley. 

The Largest Sick Children’s Uospilal in the World at Toronto. Illustrated. 
Alfred Wnnd, 

An Incident of the Rebellion of 1885; a Transaction in Beef. Illustrated. 

Ukasdell Cuiieron. ' 

The Editors of tile la;iidmg Cnnadbn Dailies. Illustrated. John A. ' 
Cooper. 

Cassell’s Magazine. — Cassell, fid. March. 

Thu Marque'.s of SalUbuiy and Hatfield House. Illustrated. Miss M. S. 

Warren. _ ^ ^ 

Can.idian Pacific ; the Longest Railway in the Empire. Illustrated. Fred. 
Dolman. 

The History ami Mystery of a Glass Bottle. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
How the Queen’s Subjects arc married. Illustrated. Leily Bingen. 
Dinner-Table Decoration. Illustrated. E, Clarke. t 

The Ki.se and Fall of Duelling, Illustrated. Theodore A. Cook 

Cassler’s Magazine.- 33, Beuford Street, Stkanii. is. Feb. 

Speed of Ships and Economy in Sieom-using and Steam-making. Commo* 
dore_George W. Melville. 

Pneumatic Shop Applbnces. Illustrated. Whitfield Price Pressinger. 

The Health Condjtions of Coal-Mining. Illustrated. James Barrowinan. 
The Pelatan-Clerid Process for Gold and Silver Extrsictiun. E. Gybboe 
Smlsbury. 

The Ventilation of Ste^ships. Illustrated. Stephen H. Terry. 

Steam Lau-ndry Mitchiner,, Illustrateil, Sidney TebbutU ^ 

The Franklin Institute. Illustrated. John Biikinbine. j 
Eleclric Utilisation of Wafer Powers. L. D. W. Magic. 

Lord Charles Beresford. With Portrait. 

Century Magazine.— Macmillan, is. 4d. "March. 

At the Court of an Indbn Piiiicc iNawab of Bahawalpur). Illustrated. 
R. D, Mackenrie. 

Heroes of the Railway Scnice. Illustrated. Charles De Lano Htnc aud 
Gustav Kobbe. 

Alexander's Victory at Issus. Illustrated. Beuj, Ide Wheebr. 

The tt'iuiimi at Cardenas. Illustrated. Lieut. J. B. Bernadou. 

('able-Cutlini'at Cienfuegos. Illustrated. Lieut. Cameron McR. Winslow, 
British Experience in the Gm'ernment of Colanie.s. James Bryce, 
fieneral Sherman’s Tour of Europe. Illustrated. 

The Sinking of the Merrimat. Continued. Illustrated. R. P. Hobson. 
Scenes in the ^.anlsh Capital. Arthur Houghton. " 

The Capture of Manila. Maj.-Gen. Francis V, Greene. 

Chambers’s Journal.-47 Paternoster Row. yd. March. 

The Coltapsc of South America. ' 

Reminiscences. Sir R. Lambert Playfair. 

Novelists 1 have known. T. H. S. Escott. 

The Labour Conditioiia of British Guiana. ^ 

The Cocos Islands. , ” 

The New York Stock Exchange and its Members. * x 

Chautauquan.—K egan Paul, zos. lod. per annum. Feb. ‘ ' 

The Education of EimBshmen. Illustrated. Mary A. de Morgan. 

American Lumber. B. E, Fernow. 

Ixird Derby. T. Ralegh. 

/^emistry as a Factor in Modern Cisilisation. Prof. L. H. Batchelder. 

The EngUsh Poor Law and EwUsh Charities. C. H. d’E. Leppfogjhm. 

Some American Women in lienee, Conrinuod. IBustrated. Mrs. M^ 
Barton Williamson. ' 

The United States and Her New Possessions. John W. Hatdwick. 

Chureh Missionary Intflttiironoop.-'CMinicif Missiomarv SoctsTv, 
SALisEUiry Square, fid. March. 

M'lsnonary Worit and Church Coatrawnies. )H. E. F, 

The Spirit rf the Centenary. W. E, B. • , - . 

« The Hfetory rtf the C. M. S. Q. F, S. 

” The Stntwieal Inqrartanoe of'Work tunongst riie Huber Ctoewsoflndk. 
_ Rev. JT P. HajMonitliwatie. A 

The Sd^on, Edneariog, and ProteriM M Norive Wosker*. Rev. 6. 
Pole, e • . ,, 

■J. 


t 
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Clatsioal RfvIdW.—Fab* 

Tile Teat of the ** t)a W. Rhye Robitits. 

Propertiana and OtW Notes. Herbert Richanis. 

Porsonuna. W. C. Green. 

Excavations at SUchester. George E. Fox. 


ContdinpOPftFy SsvtoW.^IsmsTBR axu Co. ss. 6 d. March. 

Imperialism, J. Lawton Walton. 

The Peace of Europe. W. J. Stillman. 

The KevoU of the Cleigy. A Conservative. 

The Vaccination Act of 1898- Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 

The Lost Notion of War. T.f^wn Bowles. „ „ 

The Growth rf Monopoly in British Industry. H. W. Macrosty. 

The JewiA Immigrant. J. A. Dyche. 

“Cup and Wng" ; an Old Archmological Problem solved. Andrew Lang. 
Cavalier Lui^ CureiUni; an Italian Army Evangelist. G. Delta Vccchia. 
The Symphony since Beethoven. Concluded. Felix Weingaitner. 

The TnuM in Great Men’s Speeches. A. Kinnear. 

Mr. Bsdfbur’s Plea for a Rouuut Catholic University. E. J. Dillon. 


COPBblU Masrttzlne. — Smith, Elobr and Co. is. March. 

North Norfolk Kish and Fowl. C, J. Cornish. 

A Miscarriage of Justice in 1S43. J. B. Atlay. 

The Sense of Humour in Men. Edith Staler and Frances H. Kreshfie'd. 

A weekly Miracle; the Isawiyah Sect in Tuni>. Koiter K. Fry. 

Kit Carson ; a Missionary of the Far West. Ales iiidcr Innes Shond. 

The Bye-ways of Journalism. Michael MacDonagli. ' 

Coralsh HRKazIne.— S, Henrietts Si-rekt, Coven r fituuLN. 6d. 

Feb. 

Alderman Treloar ; Interview. IIIu.strated. Arthur Lawrence. 

Cornish Corporation Plate. Illustmted. Alfied A. de Pass. 

HcUeston Grammar School under Derwent Colciidgu. Illustrated. \V F. 
Collier. 

St, Sennen Church. Illustrated. Tliurslan C. Fite". 

“The Good Old Days.” 


Cosmopolitan.— s, BrEAm’.S Bull.DtNGS, CHANCENV I,ANE. dd. I-'cb. 

Th« Enaperor William in the Holy Land. Illustrated. S.imuel Kes 
Cuitiss. 

After the Capture of Manila. IlUistraied. Frank R. Roberson. 

Amo^ the 1 >yaks. Illustrated. J. Theodore van Gestel. 

The Trek-Bokke of Cape Colony, lllustiated. S. C. Cronwright Sehreiner. 
City Subways fur Pipes and Wires, Illostraied, Henry F. Bryant. 

Dial .—51S, Wabvsh Aveni'e, Chicago, to cents. Feb. i. 

New Phases of the Ronmncc. James O. Pierre. 


BnRUshwDiBan.—8, Patbrnocter Row. dd. Match. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton, i Illustrated. Halboro Deoham, _ 

Some Famous Types of English Beauty of the Early Tmrties. 

On the Shores of the Zuyder Zee. Illustrated. Lucy Hardy. . 

Some Old English Music and Mitudans. Illustrated. Katherine w. 
Elwes, 

The Alhambra, Granada. Illustrated. _K. L. Montgomery. ' 

A Glimpse of Tasmania. Illustrated. F. Dunbar. 

Lady (nirdeners. Illustrated. Darley Dale. 

Etude,—T. Pressrr. Philadeu'Hia. 15 cents. Feb. 

Alexander W. Thayer. P. G. Hubert. Jr. * 

The Revival of Mozart's Works. E. R. Krotyer. 

Music fur ^Piaiio :—" In Fair Poland,” Alazu'ka, bjr T. L. Rickaby { 
’■ Fascinaiion,” by Carl Weber. 

ExpositOP. —Houukr and SrOiroHTON. is. March. 

The Doctrines of Grace. Rev. Jolin^atson. 

The Isatvcn of Herod. Rev. Armstrong Black. 

Studies in the Kpistle to the Romans. Continued. Principal A. Robertsoik 
A S'udy Ilf Psalm cxxxsii. Rev. W. E. Barnes. 

The I’assover and the Lord's Supper. Rev. '1'. O. Selby. 

“ Mindful of the Poor.” Vernon lUrilet. 

Apocalyptic Sketches. Contin.ied. Rev.* J. Monro Gihson. 

Expository Times. — Simckin Ma.rshall. #d. March. 

Dr. Pctas'el on Immnrt.ality. Rev. Fiank Ikdl.tid. 

Sacramental Hospil.iUty. Rev. J.«s. Wells, 
riie Great 'I'ext Commentary. 

Recent Biblical Arch.uoliigy. ^Continued. Prof. A. H. S.ayce. 

Fireside.— 7, Pateksosi-i-r Sijcare. 6 d. March. 

Thimbles ; the History of Common Things. G. I.. Apperson. 

Tennyson; the I’oet of Home. Ilhisti.ited. Rev. F. It. Maenutt. 
Peculiarities of Peasant Life. Illustrated. Rev. Wm Burnet. 

Fortnightly Review. —Chm msn and H.tu, es. 6d. M.areh. 
T.ord Carnarvnn and Home Rule. 

Flic ‘'Tourmaline” Expedition and the Opening of the Sus. Major A. 
Gybbon Spilsbiiry. 

Pessimism and Tragedy. William Archer. 

General Wood at Santiago. Henry Harrison IasaIs. 

Wagner and Schopenhauer. Willi.un Ashton Kllis. 

The Congo State and Its Critics. Demetrius C. Boiilgor. 

Old Age Pensions Made Easy. The Author of" Life in our Villages.” 
V.iric.in and tjuirinal. Wilfiid Ward. 

Vilfrcdo Pareto 011 Italy. Oiii l.i. 
jean liigelovv. Mabel C. Iliichenough. 

\s it Peace 7 The Progress of Anglo-French Negotiations Diplomatieuv. 


Educational Review.— 203, .Strand, ^d. Feb. 

Snme Dan^rers in Our Modern Education. Sara A. Burstall. 

Is there a Religious (Juestiuu in Elementary Education t Canon the Hon. 
E. Lyttelton. 

Some Peculiarities of Latin Spelling. Prof. Walter W, Ske.at. 

'The New Educatain, Agnes J.Waid, 

Religious Education in the English Schools at the Time of the Common¬ 
wealth. Prof. Foster Watson. 


Educational Review.— JAmerica.) j. m. dent. ts. 8d. F,vb. 

Constructive Work in the Cofimon Schotds. Wilbur S. Jackman. 

Taxation of College Property. Clias. F. Thv, ing. 

Pracucal Aspects of Psychology. Joseph Jastrow. * 

The North Western Statc,Univers’ty and its Preparatory School. Willard 
K. Clement. 

The Limitations of Mathematics. James H. Gore. 

How to study History. Anna Boynton Thompson, 

EdUCationalTlmCS.—8 }, Farrinuhos SiHEET. 6d. .M.irch. 
The l^w and the Schoolmaster. Continued. Arthur E, Hughes. 

The Teaching of Modem Languages in Germ m Schools, W, C. Brown. 


EndneepinB Magazine. —222, Strand, is. Feb. 

Rise of the Importance of Steam in .Sea Warfare. Commodore treorec W 
Melville. 

Machine-Shop Management in Europe and America. H. F. L. Orcutt. 

The AmeriCM Isthmus and the fnteroceanic Canal, lllustr.ited. W. 
Henry Hunter. 

The Oeyelwment of Wood-Working Machinery. With Diagrams. John 
. Richards. -a j 

The Min^l Resources of the Island of Cuba. Illustrated. Jennings S. 
Cox, Jr. 

America and Germany as Export Competitors and Customers. Louis J. 

Magee. 

The Tail Building under the Test of Fire. 

Fast Runs.on tn< 

Marten. 

Tramways in Porto Rico. Illustrated. 

DepiedxtioD of Plant, and It* Relation to General Expense. H. M. Nonis. 

BagUsh mustwtad Xacaxlne.— 198, Strand, ed. March. 
Crai^ChmGtmut^ofBritM Gan^ Illustrated. H.A.Bryden. 

rkeCHtSIaytofCliart^. Illustrated. Edw, Almack. 

Geom C Kot$ and the CaMS-Keeling Islands, Illustrated. 

Kl ht fa ri n F i Where the Diamends eeme from, lllustrased. Robert M. 

aUtrd. . 


„ , _ .- Illustrated. H. de B. Parsons. 

le Northern -Railway of France. Illustmted. C. Rous 


Fopum.— O. P. P"TNA.m’.s Suns. is. 6d. Feb. 

Why the Treaty should be ratified.^ Cliailes Deiibv. 

The War and the Extension of Civ ili/.iiion. D.ivid J. Hill. 

The Increasing Supply of Gold. Geeigi- 10. Knbeits, 

I '.oud Ro.ids and State Aid. Otto L)u> iiei. 

Some Japanese Ways. Joseph King Goodrich. 

(Quarantine and Sanitation. Dr. Walter Wym.in. 

(. iiltute and Education. Wilhelm Fein, 

SiYonand Latin Courts. W.iltcr S. lA>gan. 

The .School System of Porto Rico. C'apl. A. P. Gardner. 

The American Seainaii under the law. Waller Macarthur. » 

Loaling Sl.ations for the Navy. R. 1’,. B .lifnrd. 

Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.- 31.11 v i t.in g.irden. rs. 6d. J.m. 

•Savonaiola .as Prophet.' K FnrlosiMic I'ox. 

Wenslcydale, Yoikshire. Waite: Stingj. 

Gardens. Charles Sharp. 

Genealogical Magazine.— El i.roT S rncK. is! March. 

Notes on the Pedigree of Pyra of Bryinnro, 1643. W.altar Ciouch. 

Noles on Pedigree-Making. Coniimied. Olficei of Arms. 

The New " Ds-brett.” 

A ’IVeatise on the law C'onc.-n'ing N.imes and Changes of Names. 
Continued, 

Notes on the Walpoles, with .Some .termini of a Junior Branch. Continued. 

lllusiratcd. H. S. V.ade-Walii ile 
The First Railway Arms. 

Buchanan Genealogies. A. W. G. I’. 

English Royal Descent of Piincess Henry of Pluss. Edwin Arcbdale 
Whitby. 

Gentleman’s Magazine.— Chat m and Windus. «. March. 
Some superstitions of the ULstcr Pe.isant. I.elilia M’Clintock. 

Horace Walpole. F. C Hodgson. 

The Real D’Artagnan. ♦ Ralph Novill. 

The Acting of Plays by School-Boys. Foster Watson. 

British Precursors of Ghsses. F. G. Walters. 

EuphraslvUellario ; a Kinswoman of Iinagen. H SchQtz Wilson. 

Geographical Jonmal.- 1, Savilb Row. os. Feb. 
Exploration in the Caroline Islands. Map and liltistrations. F. W. 
Christian. 

Capi. Sverdnip’s Expedition to Northern Greenland. Illustrated. 
Exploration of the Intermediate Depths of the Ocean. George Mutray. 

A Journey to Northern Tibet and Aksoi Chin. Capt. H. H. P. Deasy. 
Sven Hedio and Dutreuil de Rhios in Central Asia. Col. Sir t! H. 
Holdich. 

Voyages of the Zeni. C. Raymond Beaziey. 
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Geological Magazine.— Dulw amd Co. ts. 6 d. Feb. 

A. R. C. Selwyn. With Portrait. | 

Preliminary Note on Prolimnlus Woodward!. IIlaHtated. Dr. Anton 
Fritscn. 

The Weatleton Beds at Aynt Brickfield. Horace W. Monckton. 

Table of Contemporary Deposits, with Their Characteristic Genera of 
Mammalia. Dr. C. 1 . Forsyth-Major. 


OF Reviews. 

« 

Joumai of Education.— 3. Broaswav, Dviioatk Hili.. 6 d. March. 
Robert ColteM; an American College at Constantinople. L. E. Upcott. 
What Schooliirls read. L. 

The Physical Measurements of Public-School Boys. Continued. Cecil 
Hawkins. 

The Beginnings of Number Study. M. 

Intellectual Proletiures in IreLind. One of Them. 


Girl's Own Papor.— 36, Paturnostbs Row. dd. March. 
Princess F.lizabeth ; Aunt of the Queen. U. Holden Pike. 

Self-Culture far Girls. Lily Watson. 

UId English Cottage Homes. Illustrated. 

Girl's Roafat.— Ht'TCHiN.soR, 6d. March. 

The Arch-Duchess Elizabeth of Austria. Illustrated. Miiika von 
Drachenfels. 

Some Famous Authors as Girls. Illustrated. Mrs. Tooley. 

Sports and Postinses of Modern SchoolARrls. Illustrated. Evelyn Wills, 
llie Girls of Norway. Illustrated. E. George Turnbull. 

The Romance of the Koh-i-Nfir. Illustrated. Alice Corkrnn. 

Good Words. —Isoister and Co. 6d. March. 

The Making of a Dictionary. Leonard W. Lillingston. 

A Page of Antarctic History. Frank. T. Sullen. 

A Run to'the Cape. Continued. Illastrated. Donald Maclenil. 

.Scottish Cruises, Torches and Rushlights. Illustrated. Jean Cameron. 

I. M. Barrie. With Portrait. Sir George Douglas. 

On the Track of the Micrabs. Sir Edmund Verney. 

Great Thoturhts.— 3$. Hutton Street, Fleet Street. 6 d. March. 
Cambridge. Illustrated. W. A. Jones. 

Is the Modern Novel Helpful or llarnifiil to Morality ? W. J. D.iwsmi. 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps on “ The Woman’s Institute ” ; Intorsicw. With 
Portrait. Raymond BInthwayt. 

Rev. Chas. Garrett on Work in tlie Slums; laten’icw. With Portrait. 
Raymond Blathwayt. 

Hormsworth Magazlne.—HARMSWORni. 3+d. February. 

The Daily Life of the Kaiser William. Illustrated. C. Frank Dewey. 

The Oddest Buildings in Britain, Illustrated. Ai thur Birnoge. 

Visiting Cards of Famous People, llliistrnlvd. M. Diiiorlieti Griffith. 
Guariwn Demons in Siam and Chiiiii. Illustrated. Ernest Young. 
Collecting Sea-Fowls’ Eggs; the Most l>augerous Trade in Great Biitaiii. 
Illustrated. Alfred Arkas. 

Food Adulterators. With Diagrams. Arnold R. Tankard. 

Harpm*'! Monthly Magazine.— 45. ALnKMARi.R Street, ts. March. 
'The Spanish-American War. Continued. 11 lustr.ued. Henry Cabot 

Dodfi*- 

Major-Cen. Forrest at Bric;;'s Cross-Roads in 1864. Illustrated. John A, 
Wyeth. 

English Characteristics. Illustrated. Julian Ralph. 

The Building of the Modern City^Huus -. Illustrated. _ Russell Sturgis. 
The Massacre of Fort Dearborn at Chicago in iSiz. Simon Pokagon. 

HomlletlcRoviOW.—F unk AND Wagnalls. is. 3d. Feh. 

The Church the Patron and Conservator of Intellectual Training. Bishop 
J. F. Hurst. 

Jos»h Parker as a Preacher. David Gregg. 

The Mormon Propaganda. S. E. Wishard. 

The Natural History of Vahweh. Wm. W. McLane. 

Hous«.—“ Queen ” Oeeice. 61. Feh. 

The Home of Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated. Editor. 

Humanitarian.- I'ucKwoRTH. «d. 

The "Stigmata"on Living Women; Interview with Professoi Gilles de la 
Tourette. With Portrait. 

The Dangers of Theoretical Education. Professor Mahnffy. 

Degeneracy and Genius'; a Study of Byron and Sir Walter Scott. Jas. G. 
Kiernan. 

Punishment for rrison Offences. A. R. Whiteway. 

'The Aims of Palmistry. £. O. Mulliken. 

Some Atchseoltmical Mysteries of the American Continent. S. B. Evans. 
Women as Bart&ters. Charles Quentin. 

Intarnational.— A. T. H. Brower, Chicago, to cents. Feb. 
Independence Hall restored. Illustrated. Julius Muritzyii. 

How They keep House in Cuba. Illustrated. Gilson W’illet-s. 

(Irish Eoelaslastleal Rooord.— 14.Nassau Street. Dublin, is, 

Feb. 

Was St. Augustine an Evolutionist t Rev. Philip Burton. 

TheiNew LMutation'on the Index, Rev. T. Hurlef. 

Some Remarks on the Organ. Rev. H. Bewernnge. 

The Roman Banlica and the Iiish Churches. Rev, J. O'Connell. 

The Anatolian Vernal Equinox. Rgx, B. MacCorthy. 

Irl|h Mmthly.— M. H. Giql'anu Son, Dvrun. fid. March. 
Genoa; »e Superb City. M. A. C 
Immortality and Inconsistency. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 

Itdlh Roaary.— Williams 'and Butlakd. fid. March. 

. The Fiiart h the Philippines. Illustrated. 

81. BngM. Continued. Illustrated. Rev, Wm. Dohe^. 

St. OoMttba 'Of Derry. Cnntinned. Illustrated, 

the Savage Tribes of Ecuador. Continued. Hliilttaled. 


Journal of Finance.- Effingham W11.SON. IS. Feh. 
American Booms and Bungling, 

A Malthusian View of Wealth. S. F. Van Oss. 

Home Railway Results. W. J. Stevens. 

Whisky and Water. A. Still. 

The Cycle Spill. Ernest E. T. Irons, 

Joint Stock Shews. Walter Jordan. 

Intermediate Bonuses in Life Assurance Offices. Actuarius, 

Jownal of Geology.— Luzac and Co. 50 cents. Feb. 

The lower Rapids of the Mississippi River. Frank Leverett. 

The Newark Rocks of New Jersey and New V'ork. H. B. KQmmel. 

The Petrographical Province of Essex County, Mass. Continued. Henry 
S. Washington. 

The Swectl.Tnd Ciwk, Beds. J. A. Udden. 

Studies in the Driflless Region of Wisconsin. G. H. Sqiiier, 

A Discussion and Correliition of Certain Sub-divisions of the Colorado 
Formation, W. N. Logan. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.— 

't' J. J. Kelihek and Co. as. Feb. 

Appendix In the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 

The Training of a Battalion in the Attack. Sir R. Colleton. 

The Jane Naval.W.Tr-Ganir. Illuhtralcd. F. T. J.sne. 

The Siege .and Capture of Bell-isle, 1761. Illustrated. Ijeut. Berna'd 
Holebrooke. 

KnowledgO.— 336, High Hoi born. fid. March. 

Mosiraitocs and Malm ia. Percy H. Griiiishau'. 

The Fluctuations of R.vinfall. Illustrated. Alex. B. MacDowall. 

The Mycetozoa, and Some Questions Which 'I'hey suggest. Continued. 
Sir Edw. Fry. 

Sunset on the Mare Crisiiim. Illustrated. E. W.tltcr Maunder. 

Electricity as an Exact Science. Continued. Huw.srd B. Little. 

Mammoth Ivory. R. Lyde'isker. 

Ladles' Home Journal.— C-urtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

10 cents. March. 

Social Life in New Orleans. Tllustnafeil. Harrydale Hallmark. 

The Most! Wonderful Musical Festival in America; at Boston, in 1872. 
Illustrated. Luther L. Uolden. 

Lady's Realm.— Hutchi.nso.n and Co. fid. March. 

Princess Beatrice. Illustrated. 

A Month in J.apan. Ilhislrated. Ingham Whitaker. 

The Wiws of the Cabinet Ministers. Illustrated. loidy M.asque. 

Does Marriage Hinder a Woman’s Self Developme.slt Illustrated. 
Symposium. 

Anglican Deaconesses. Illustrated. 

Land Magazine.- 140, Strand.’ ‘is. Feb. 

On Present Day Manners in the Hunting Field. J. S,_ H. Fullerton. 

The Need for an Agricultural Party in Parliamfiiit. Viscount Templetown. 
The Scotch Pine. W. R. Fisher. 

Country Questions demanding Attention. J, Marshall Dugdale. 

Feeding Rations for Farm’.Stock. W. T. Lawrence. 

The Abolition of Private Slaughter-Houses.. 'J. J. Cridlan. 

Small Uoldin^.andjAllotments in Germany. William C. Tetley. 
Agricultural Kent; Its Origin, Development, and Decline. A. W, Cramp- 
tun. 

Lelsupe Hour.— 5fi, Paternoster Row. fid. March. 

Old Age Insurance in Germany. 

A Visit to Lourdes. Illustrated. May Crommelin. 

Northern Peculiarities of Speech. M. C. F. Morris. 

The Port of London. Contiaued. Illustrated. W, J. Gordon. 

Maiden Spcecnes. Jas. Sykes. 

Old Imcks and Keys, Illustrated. H. A. Heaton. 

Library Association Record.— Horace Marshall, is. Feb. 
Passmore Edvrards ;, the Founder of Libraries. With Portrait. Herbert 
Jones. 

School Children in the Public Libraries. John Ballinger., 

Library World.— 4. Ave Maria Lane. fid. March. 

The flection and Purchase of Books. Condnued. F. J. Buigoyne, 
Classified and Annotated CatalKuing. L. Stanley last. 

Lutures as Library Extension Work. Robert K. Dent. 

Carlisle Public Library. Illustrated. 

Upptneott’s MontHly Magazine.—fi, Henrietta Sntarr, 
CovENT Garden. 11. March. 

Imperialism. Owen HalL 

Chmese Physicians in Califoimia. William M. Tisdale. 

Mendicity as a FinelArt. Francia J. Ziegler. 

• Loagnuui'fi Magazine.—L ongmano. fid. March. 

A Farmer’s Year. Contiaued. H. Rider Haanrd, 

Stdeiights upon Catherine of Braganxa. Miss Foxcroft. 

Leadoa Birds. W. H. Hudson. 
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Lute.—PATRy AND WiLus. ad. Feb. 

Ernest Sharpe. With Portrait. 

Four-Part Song ^‘‘The Lost Rose of Summer,” arranged by Turle Lee. 

MoClUPe'S Haeazlna,— 10, Nospolk Stkebt, Strand, to cents. 

March. 

Liquid Air. Illustial^. Kay Stannard Bakw. 

Sketches in Egypt, Illustrated. Chas. T>. Gibson. 

Mo^dng on the North Pole. Illustrated. Lieut. R. E. PeajY. _ 

Lincoin's Method of Dealing with Men. Illustrated. Ida M. Tarbell. 
Genei^ Wood at Santiago. Illustrated. Henry H. Lewis. 

The War on the Sea and Its Lessons. Conttnued. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 


MaomlUan’s Hasazina.— Macmii.i.an. 
United Irishmen in the British Fleet. H. W. Wilson. 
A Ride in South Morocco. F. W. Wynn. 

France and Newfoundland. „ . _ 

Native Rule in British West Afii&. Hesketh Bell. 
Sir Salor Jung's Visit to Europe. Col. Trevor. 


March. 


Hataphyslcal Magazine. Gav and Bird. is. 6d. Jan. 
The Philosophy of Dreams. C. H. A. Bjrrregaard. 

Unity and Infinity in Art. Upton B. Sinclair. Jun. 

The Different Planes of Constnmisness. Kr.mk H. Sprague. 
Involution and Evolution. Helen 1 . Dennis. 


Missionary R.jvlew of the World. 44, Fi.r,uT Si. is. id. Feb. 
Chang: the Blind i^ostle of Manchuria. Arthur T. Pierson. 

Chiiu as a Mission Field. With Map. Rev. Harlan P. Bmch. 
Democracy in China. Illustrated. Rev. A. H. Smith. 

The French Problem in Canada. Bev. S. Rondeau. 


Month. — Lonu .1 '.NS. IS. M.arch. 

The Irish Catholic University Qiicsti.m. Rev. .S. F. Smith. 

The Great Protestant Demonstration. Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 

The Devotion of the “Tliree Hours.” Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
The Vitality of Anglicanism. Rev. K. F. Cl.irke. 

The Convent Enquiry Society. James Biiit.; 1. 

Monthly Musical Record.— Auct.'icK. ad. Maich. 
Shakespeare and Beethoven. J. S S. 

The Symphony of the Future. E. A. Baughan. 

Alexander W.Thayer’s (.Collection ofMusic.d Antngrap.is. 
Sicilietme for Piano, by F. Kirchner. 


Monthly Packet.— A. D. InniiS and Co. is. Mardi. 
Women of Germany. Evelyn M. Phillipps. 

Memorable Meals. C. S. M. Morgan. 


Music. — 186, W.VRiiOMR .Streft. vd, Feb, 

The Hisforj' of the VioKncello. Continued. F„ van Der Slract«-n. 

Musical Dresden. Illustrated. Kathleen Schtesingei. 

Music. —14M. Auuitorium Towhu, Chicago, v? I'ents Feb. 
Medieval Organ PiRgs and the Musical Scale. C. K. Wead. 

The Intellectual Side of Music. W. Fnancis f'.atc... 

The Three Elements of Music. Vio K. S.ikai. 

Mu-sical Conditions in Russia. E. E. Simpson. 

A Group of German Pi .'fessors. With Portraits. 

Musical Herald. — 8, Warwick Lanf.. ad. Maich 
Mr. Alfred Hollins. With Poi trait. • 

Easter Hymn in Both Notations :—” Light ot Light,” by A. Hagii,-. 

Musical Times.—Novr.i.'.o. 4d. Marcli. 

Madame Albani. With Portrait 
Recollections. Continued. Jos. Bennett. 

The Centenary of Haydn’s " Creation.” 

Don Lorenzo Ferosi. With Portrait. J. S H. _ 

Anthem;—“ Come, ye Children,” by H. M. Higgs. ^ 

National Review.— Edward Arnold, as. fidPTMarch. 

Misgovemment of the Transvaal. H. C. Tliomson. 

The Future of the House of Commons. A Radical M.P. 

Secret Someties in the Church of England. Williim Walsh. 

Lord Raglan’s Traducers. Admiral Maxse. 

The Comedy of Christian Science. W. H. Mallock. 

American Affhirs. A, Maurice Iaiw. 

The Aged Poor. John Hutton. 

Cyclones and Hurricanes. John Madden. 

Father Hecker and the Order of St. Paul; an American Religious Crus.ade. 

Dr. William Barry. 

The Dreyfus Ai&lr: 

M. Dupuy and M. Bssurepaire. Sir Godfrey Liishington. 

The Jesuit View. F. C. Cmybeare. 

The Sins of the Syndicate. L. J. Maxse. 

Haval and HlUtary Matcazlno.—'H orace Marshall. 6d. March. 
Peitsmouth. Illustrated. Col. E, Mitchell. 

Tewkesbury: a Memotabie Battle. Illustrated. M. E. H. Mclam, 
Soldiers in Shi^recks and Fires at Sea. Continued. Col. W. W. Knollys. 
Winchester ana the Hampshire Rq;iment. Illustrated. Henry Light. 
Chinese Invasions of India. Illustrated. Cainos. 

The Royal Yacht Squadron.* Illustrated. Ceoffrey Rhodes. 

The Dorset Volunteers. Illustrated. B. Edmund Freame. . 

The Hampdiire Volunteen. Illustrated. * 


New Century Review.—4, Pilgrim Street, Lvboate Hh-l. 6d. 
March. 

The Murder Novel. JohiiM. Robertson. 

Naval Supremacy: a aea Dream. F. C. 0 . J. 

Pickwickian Studies. Continued. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Manly Canada; an Apology. Julian Craskey. 

An Agricultural View of Our National Food Supply. Ricimrd Hims, Jr. 
The Mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Continued. Cuming Walters. 
Sword and (^wn in Senate and Club. _ T. H, S. Kscott. 

Goethe: Childhood and Youth. Continued, ^seph Forster. 

Central Initiative and I.ocal Government. H. T, Mark. ^ 

New England Magazine.—5, Park Squahe, Boston. 25 cents. Feb. 

'Tlie Massachusetts State House. Illustrated. Alfred S. Roe. 
Scripture-Reading in the Worship of the New England Churches. A. H. 
CooUdge. 

The Caagrrxs and the Merrimac. Frank Steadman Alger. 

The Home of Josh Hillings. Illustrated. Edith Parker Tliomson. 

Recent N^io Melodies. Win. E. Barton. 

New Britaui, Coiiiieciicut. Illustrated. May Churchill Talcott. 

Public Opi'iiun in England and America. F.award Porrilt. 

Boston’s Insane Hospital. Illustrated. Win. 1 . Cole. 

Now Ireland Review.— Bi-rns and O.ates. 6 d. Feb. 

The Promised I^isiation for the West of Ireland. Win. Field. 

The Cuchullin Saga. A. E. 

Justices’ Justice in 1727. R. J. Sulli an. 

The Future of the Irish Nation. 1 ). P. Moran. 

Butter-Making in Ireland. Jas. Kunbuttoiii. 

'•-'he Basis for Old Age Pensions in Ireland. W. R MacI>ermott. 

New Orthodoxy. —30, Paternostf.- Row. 6 ( 1 . March. 

Deith and Pain as Nature-Forces. Rev. R. Turk. 

Samuel Rutherford. Rev. J. C. Fostei. 

The Gospel of the Holy Ghost. Continued Rtv R. Tuck. 

The Memories of Childhood. Rev. T. Gasqtioine. 

Nineteenth Century.— .StstrsoN Low. -as. 6d. March. 

The N.ifion and llie Ritualists. Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 

■J’hv Crisis in the Church. R. Bosworth Smith. 

The I.and and the Labourers. Earl Carringlon. 

The French Judicial System. Comte de Calonne. 

The Nordrach Cure Practicable in thi-: Country. J.amer> A. Gibson. 

Recent Science. Prince Kropotkin. 

The Menclik Myth Vicomtu de Poncins. 

Gi'oqtc S.ayilc, Marquis of Halifax: the Great Tractarian. Herbert Paul. 

A University for the People. J. Chlirton Collins. 

The Retardation of the Navy by the Engineers' Strike. Archibald S. Hurd. 
The Sack of Yaiigchnw in 1644; a Chinese Narrative translated by Pi of. 
Robert K. DoilgUs. 

Is the P.irty System breaking up? T. K. Kcbbel. • 

Hands Off Xiiniry College, Dublin. Anthony Traill. 

North American Review.— W«. Hrinemvnn. as. 6d Feb. 

Imp.'ri.il Responsibilities a National Gain. Sir G. S. Clatke. 

High Explosives in Large Gun.. Hiram S. Maxim. 

Some Aspects of I.iixtiry. F. Spencer Baldwin. 

Old War Prisons in England and France. Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Russia as a World Power. Chailes A. Conant. 

America and the Wheat Problem. John Hyde. 

Capture of Enemy Merchant Vessels. Commander C. H. Stockton. 
Tuberculosis in the United States. Dr. S. A. Knopf. 

•The Evolution of tlie Coloured Soldier. W. 'Thornton Parker. 

The Awakening of Clhiua. Dr. Judson Sniitli. 

Our Merchant Matine. Sereno E. Pajme. 

Open Court. —Kf.gvnPaul. 10 cents. Feb. 

Voltaire and His Philosophy, 'Theology, and Conception of Universal 
Historv. Prof. I,. I.dvy-Bruhl. 

TIte Gifford I.ectu(eships, Prof. K. M. Wenley. _ 

Do Animals Possess General Ideas? Prof. 'Th. Ribot. 

Rationalism in the Nursery. Dr. Paul Cants. 

School of the Countess M. de S. Canavarro, Ceylon; a Modem Instance of 
World-Renunciation. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Cants. 


Organist and Choirmaster,— j, Berners Street. 3d. Feb. 
The Oigan in Lichfield Cathedral. A. E. Chapman. 

Outing. — 5. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, as cents, Feb. 
The New England Fox-Hunt. Illustrated. Herbert L. Jilson. 

The r vannah Yacht Club. Illustrated. W. G. Sutlive. 

Beave.-Shooting on the Wahnapiiac. Illustrated. Frank Houghton. 

The Evolution of the’’Ihnible Hiiller.” Illustrated. A, J. Kenealy. 
Bowling: the Modern Game of .Skittles. Illustra^. J. Pannty Ftot. 
Caiman Capture in Venezuela. Illustrated. Wimfired Johnes, 

Overland Monthly.—S an Francisco, zo cents. Feb. 

The Andent City of Guanajuato. Illustrated. Vera Granville. 

Buddhistic Funeral Kites and Ceremonies. Illustrated. Mrs. W. D. 

'TiUotson. . .. 

The l.ast Battle of the American Ctyil War. Major Ben C. Truman. 
Evolution of Shipping and Shipbuilding in California. Continued. Illus¬ 
trate. E. mT North. _ 

Campaigning in the Philippines. Concluded. Illustrated. Pondia Ralli, 
The Lesson of the Philadelphia Gas-Works. J. H. Stallard. 
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Pall Hall Kasaslne.— >18, Chasimb Crom ‘Road. m. March. 
Sketches in Egypt, llltutratjd. C. Dana GIbsm. 

The Ship; Her .Story. CoDlioued. Ilhuitrftted,* W. Clark RumcII. 

The Kaner in Falestlne. Fred. Greenwood. 

AfghanUun ; Old Memories. Continired. Illustrated. Oen. Sir Hu|[h 
Gough. * 

Among the Fines at Arcachon, FianSe. lUustiated. Theodore A. Cook. 


Paponts’ Review.—* 8 , Victoria Strkbt. 6d. Feb. 
Some Radical Questions, Mrs. Dowson. 

The Philosoghy of Education. Continued. Dr. A. T. Schofield. 
Seedless Repmuction til Seed Plants. S. Armitt. 

Reform Schools in Germany. Continued. C. C. Th. P.vez. 


Peanon's Hagaztne.— C. A. Pearson. 6 d. M.nrcb. 
Photographing in the Dark. Illustrated. Herbert C. Fyfe. 

Wearers of the Strawberry Leaves. Illustrated, Ignota. 

The Kew Art of Self-Defence. IllnstAsted. E. W. Barton-Wright. 

Beres, Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 

A Botanical Miracle. Illustrated. H. C. Shelley. 

The Dw of War. Illustrated. Mary Fermor. 

Under Water in a Diving Torpedo-Boat. Illustrated. Franklin M.ntthews. 

Physical Review.— Macmii.i.aw. 3s. Jan. 

A Resonance Method of measuring Energy dissipated in Condensers. Ed .v. 

B. Rosa nod Arthur. W. Smith. 

On the Density^of Ice. Edw, L. Nichols. 

On the DUiectric Constant and Electrical Conductivity of I.iqiiid Ammuni i. 

H. M. Goodwin and Maurice de Kag Thompson, Jr, 

Some Experiments in Molecular Contact!* James S. Slovens. 

A Fropo^ Tidal Analyzer. RoUia A. Hariis. 

Ppaetleal Teaokep.— 33. Paternostbr Row. fd. M.irch. 

The Essential Conditions of Healthy Life in Schools, Dr. A. Newsliul.ne. 
National Union of Teichers. Illustrated. 

Our Old Parish School. Occasional Contributor. 


Preshyteplaii and Reformed Review.— 337. Dock Stree- 

pHii.Ai>in,PiiiA. 80 cents. J.ih. 

Christianity and the Cosmicll'hilosnphy. H. C. Minton, 

The Metaphysics of Chrisii m Apologetics. Win, itrenton Greene, Jr. 
Schleiermacher ; the Representative I'liculugiaii of the Nineteenth Century, 
James Lmdsay. 

Recent Criticism of Is.aiah. Continued. Gecrliardus Vas. 

Herbert Spencer v. the Known (iod. Daniel S. Gregory. 

Johnof Barneveldt, Martyr or Traitor. Henry E. l)osk;:r. 

A Study In Cliurch Statistics. J, C. Hill. 

Publlo Health.— isg, SHAsrEsnnRV Avb.si;e. is. Feb. 

The Htfluence of Preventive Medicine upon the Evolution of the Raej. 

J". Howard Jones. ... . . • 

The Prevention of Phthisis, with Special Reference to its Notifiimtion to ihv 
Medical Officer of Health. Arthui Newsholme. 

The Value from a Public Health Standpoint of the Declining Phtlii i j I 
Death-Rate. William Butler. 


Publie School Magazine. — 131, Tempue Chamoers. 6d. Fab. 
Tonbrid’c School. Illustrated. Percy L. Babington. 

Modern Languages in Public Schools. K. H. .Mlpress, 

PUPltan.— James Bowdem. fid. March. 

The lAys PubUc School, Cambridge. Illustrated. Howard Spicer, 

The Lire Work of Dr. liallinger, IIIustr.ued. Rev. W. C. S., dney. 

'ITte Sunday Reading of My CMIdhood. _ Dr. Joseph P:iik.!r. , 

Mrs. Maitland on the I.Ack of Undenomin iiiotul L'raini’ig Colleges 1 Inter¬ 
view. Miss C. S, B> mner. 

The Boys’ Clubs of London. R. Paul Newman. 

The iHatfeiuient, Illustrated. Philip loitchford. 

Prrf. W. W. White on Npw Methods of B.blc Study ; Interview. lUu^traled. 
Franris Forbes. 

Dissent in Fiction and History. Rev. T. T. Forbes. 

St, Paul os ^Letter-Writer, Prof. J. Rendel Harriv. 

Quiver. —Cassell. 6d. M.arch. 

Childish Memories of Lewis Carroll. Illustrated. Edith A. Maitland, 
trraat Anniversaries in March. Illustrated. Rev, A. R. Bocklaiid. 

The Real East London. Illustrated, Bishop of Stepney. 

Curii>us Charitable GUIs. Illustrated. A. Pklfrny Holhngdale. 


Railway HaBazIne,— 79, Temple Chasircrs 6 <I. Feb. 

Wm. Douglas Phiitlpps; Interview, Illnstrated. 

The WisbKh and l^well Tramway. Illustritlad.' Scott D-.-ra it. 

The Country Termini of she (Local) London Railways, Illustrated. Con¬ 
tinued. W. J. Scott. » 

Electridty’aContribution to the Safety of Railway Travelling, Concluded. 
Illustrated. F. T. Hollins. 

Tank Engine £xpres.-i Tihins. Illustrated. J. F, Cairns. 

A Railway in Argentina Illustraihd. W. H. Dyke. 

'Ihe Evolurion of the Permanent Way. With Diagrams^ R. Price- 
Williams. 

sTheWest Cornwall RMlway, lUustrated. V. L. Wfaltediurch. 

Ludgote HUl Starion. lUustrated. Chos. Rous-Marten. 


Royal HagaztM.-^. A. PEAttsok. yd. March. 

The of the Camera. lUustrated. Rsktotiek.Cniy.. .. 

nanoijatid lusgbnd; Friends or EneaUm ! lilosftaiNld. < J. Holt Schoolii^. 

The HnetM Making Moeey. lUuierated. RnssrilSaj^. 

if ' ' 


OF Reviews. 


Mege of Paris: the Most Tragic Winter of Modem Times, lllustreteti. 
Csdey'JIFainvvrighL 

Herrhms j'the SUver Harvest of the Sea. Illustrated. Laura J, C, ^ 
Darenth Asylum and Schools; a Peep into an Imbecile Trmmtig Co 
Illustrated. Dr. Clms. H. Leibbrand. 1 
The Chinese in New York. lUustrated. Jas. B. MetOtife. 

Curiorities of Paris Locomotion. lUustrated. Ellsworth Daugjat*. 

Some Famous London Inns. lUastrated. Beatrice Beamon. 


Skrint NlOholas.— Macmillan, is. March. 
Apprentices of the United States Navy. lUustrated. Joseph C GroK 


Saint Potep'S.—37, Es-.ex Street, Strand. 6 d. March. 
The Scots College, Rome. Illustrated. Rt. Rev..M(5r. Frase-. 

My Old Schoidiiinster (John Gnolding) in Cork. Justm McCarthy. 
The Planets. Illustrated. NormanXattey, 

School Boapd Gazette.— Bemri^k and Son.s. is. Feb. 
The Education of MOTtally-Deficient Children. 

Derby Pc ir Tree Board School. lUustrated. 

CUiiscVIT. 

Higher finide .Schools, 

Secondary Kducalinn. Duke of Devonshire. 

Street Trading by Children. Continued. 


School Music Review.— Nov BUO. Hd. March, 

Songs in Both Nutations:—"Let the Hills resound,” by B.insley 
Richards; " The Sung of the Grass,” b> Sv. W. Pearson. 

School World.— MACMnt.AN. fd. Feb. 

F.xpsrimcntal Natural History. Prof. L. C. Miall. 

The Schools of Members of Kirlinment, 

Points for Dcscriiition in observing Brain Conditions in Boys and Girls in 
School Life. (amtinued. Francis Warner. 

The Teaching of Algebra. Continued. Pi of. C. B. Mathews. 

On the Early Teaching of French. Cominued. Prof. W. Rirnmann. 
Winter Games for Girls. Aliss Jane Frances Dove. 

On the Teaching of History. Continued. A. Jo)vn-on Evans. 

, ScienceGossIp.— MO, Strand. 61. Feb. 

Bermuda. lUustrated. M.vjor H. A. Cummins. 

Additions and Notes on Sussex Flora. Thomas Hilton 
A Naturalist in South-Eastern Europe, Concluded. Molcolm Bun*. 
Brittsli Freshwater Mites. Illustrated. Clias. D. Soar. 

Instinct. Conlinueil, Illustrated. R. Dickson-15rj son. 

Biiiish Burying Beetles. Illustrated, E. J. Bu'ge.ss Sopp. 

Acetylene, the New lllnminaiit, t. Winstoiie. 

Mat ch. 

Instinct of Birds. R. Dickson-Bryson. 

Bri'ish InfusurLt. C ntinued. Illustrated F. II, J. Schuster. 

Some New Physical Apparatus. Continued. Illustrated. James Quick. 
The Pi'eservation of Wu'kcn Fen. HeilK-rt (io?s. • 

Land and Freshwater Mullusctv of Isle of Wight. Chailes Asliford. 


Scots Masrazlne. Hoolstou snd .SoN<i. td. Feb. 

Jacobite Songs aod Jarobite Politics. Norman Mnelcud Caie. 

Alan Breck Stewart in History. P. P. 

Cluny of the ’45: Vindiraliua of His Career. Pro osi ^^acphersoa. . 

Scottish Geographical Magazine.—E. Stanford, is. 6d. Feb. 
The Egyptian Soudan. 

A Trip to Northern Agoniland. H. Crawford Angus. 

The Khedivic Pos.scs.sions in rhe Basin of the Upper Ubrngi With M,m». 

S. H. F. Capenny. . , 

The Rila Mountains. 

Soplbner’s Magazine.—Ss.sifsoN I.1T.V. u. Ma-ch. 

The Rough Riders, Continued. Illustrated. Theodore Roosevelt. 

Some Political Re niup scenres. George F. Hoar. 

The Business ofmMpEitre. Illustrated. W. J. Henderson. 

The Letters of R||fvStevenson. Continued. lUustrated. Sydney Colvin. 

Strad.—186, Fleet Street, ad. March. 

The I .Ueraturc of the Violincelio. Continued. F.. van Der Straeten. 
Antenius .dtradivarius. Continued. H. Petherick. 

Beetlioven's Violin Sonatas. Continued. J. Matthews. 

-Arthur Broadley. With Portrait. 

Strand Magazine.— Geo. Newnes. 6d. Jdarch. 

B'ggest on Record. Illustrated. George Dollar. 

In Nature’s Workshop; Plants That go to sleep. lUustrated. Grant Allen. 
From behind the Speaker’s Chair. Illustrated. Henry W. Lucy. 

The Site of the Garden of Eden. lUustrated. Geaenil Gordon. 

Baron Bramp.'on of Brampton; Sir Henry Hawkini.^ll]uxtrated. *'fi.** 
Kg-Drawings of CeUbriti^ lUustrated. GarmidsRacoji. 

Vegetable Vagaries. Illustrated. Thomas £. Curtis, 

Sunday at HoGjjB,—sfi. PATmttsvsTBR Row, 6d. March. ' * 
The Martyrs of " toung Cluna." lUustfisted. M. Richard, 

Adam’s Peak, Ceylon. Illustrated. F. Chat. Marshall. 

A Sundar in Loym^ Islands, Illustrated. Rev. R. W. Thompson. 
Modern Mystics. Rev. M. fCaufioann. 

^wmd Thring of Uppingham. Illnstrated. Rev. C H. Irwin. 

The Brave and Happy 1^ ef Miss Franeei Wil^d. 1 With iFoiirall. Rev. 
F. W, NewtanX 

The Ark of tl»t Covaraut,of'-God, and What Beeaiae bf k, Mai, A. B. 
Percy^ ■ ' 
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Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. 



M1I«, de Letpinaiuu 

TemplB HacadOA.—HoaACK Marsham:» 6d.' March. 

Famous Poople I have Met. Iliustreted. Tracw laiyard Robinson. 

Bishop Randall Davidson. Illustrated. Chas. T. Bateman. 

Beaoml Ifolvern. lUnstrated. Howard Cameron. 

Behind the Scenes at the BritiilMiIuseunR lUustrated. W. B. Northrop. 

Theosophieal Revlpw.—ad, Charing Cross, xs.' Feb. 
Kuhhnan:. the Protomartyr of the Mystic Way in Infant Russia. A 

RufiMb 

The Relation of Minerals, Plants and Animals to Each Other and to Man. 
J, G. O. Tepper. 

Clairvoyance. Continued. C. W. Leadbeater. 

The First Principles of Theosophy. W. Kingdand. 

The Secaet Sermon on the Mountain. G. K. S. Mead. 

The Awakenine of the Higher Consciousness. Dr. A. A. Wells. 

The Mirror of Illusion. Miss Hardcastle. 

The Christian Ideal H. Ernest Nichol. 

WeniSP’R Hacazine.— 43. East Ninrtrrnth Strert, New York. 
as cents. Feb. 

Herbert Wilkes Greene. With Portrait. 

The Value of Elocutionary Training. Dr. Dan Miljikin. 

Has Italian the Vocal Supremacy 1 F, C_. M. de Kinip. 

Literature as a Personal Resource. Hamilton W, Mabie. 

The Story of the Orchestra. 

WMleFan Methodist Magazino.-s. C vsTLK Street, Citv Road. 
• 6d. Feb. 

Kingswood School. Illustrated. W. floodhugh Dawson. ' 

Popular Notes on Science. Illustrated. Di. W. H. Palling :r. 

Westminster Review.—F. Warne. as. 6d. March. 

Liberals and Cross-Currents. 

Adverdsing Disfigurement. Richardson Evans. 

Famine Rdief in Muth Indki. W. Howard Camp’>ell. 

i ean Jacques Rousseau. ' Walter'Emm. 

.ady Mary WOrtley Montagu and Mary Astell. H.arriett Mcllquham. 

Fear as an Ethic Force. Eilis Ethelmer. 


THE GERMAN 


Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart’s Chronicle Play; a New 
Rennt. Olij^nt Smeatoo. 

The Industtial Position ^Women. Priscilla E. Ifenldai'. 

Open Doors wanted for 'Irade. Robert £wen. 

How to re-unite the Liberal Party. Dudley S. A. Coshy. 

Wide World M» g » s l o e.H|hso. Nbwnbs. .fid.' March. 

The Oyster Parks of Arcachon, France. Illustrated Herbert Vivian. 
Rock-Climbing in Great Britain. lUustrated George and A. P. Alnsdunl. 
T'he Truth about the Chinese Emperor. Illustrated. Phshih Kin. ft 
The Motor-Cab School at Paris. Illustrated. Fred. Leaa. 

My Bicycle Ride to Khiva. * Illustrated. R. L. Jefferson. # 

How I discovered the Great Devil-FisK lUustrated Rev. M. Harvey. 

Windsor Magazine.— Ward, Liock ahd Co. fid. March. 

The Wild-Fowl Decoy. Illustrated.. S. L. Bensusan. * 

Rev. Arthur Robins ; the Soldiers’ Bishop; Interview. lUustrated. James 
Milne. . 

I-ongfeliow's Heroines. Illustrated. *Katberine Tynan. 

*rhe Australian Aboriginal at Home. lUustrated. Rudolph Ireton. 
Franciscsn Convent at Cimtez: an Ancient Charity Orj^isation Society. 
lUustrated. James Ridout. 

Mrs. W. K. CUfford; Interview. lUustrated M. A. Dickens. 

The Zionist Movement. lUustrated. S. R. Lewison. 

Matlock House, Manchester; .a Footballers' Hospital. Illustrated. M. 
Randal Roberts. 

Woman at Home.— Hodder and Stoughton, fid. Fah. ' 
Lady Misrionaries. Illustrated*. Marion I-eslie. 

Dr, Henrik Ibsen at Home, llluetrated. Jessie Brfichner. 

Womanhood- 5. Agar Street, Strand, fid. March.. 

A Talk with Lady Cook. Nellie Mabony. 

A Peep at the Portuguese. F. C. Armstrong. 

Women in Our Prisons. C. E, de Mulejms. 

A Shetland Industry. Mrs. Helen C. Black. ' 

The Need for Women ou County Councils. Mrs, Charles Mallet. 

Tonng Man.— Horace Marsuau, 3d. March. 

P. W. Cla_yden;_a_ Famous Editor and Journalist; Interview. IlluKrated. 

Maurice Phillips. . 

Newman’s “Apologia.” J. Marshall Mather. 

A Talk about Tolstoi; Interview with His Ex-Priv,ate Secretary. With 
Portimt. 

Our Infinitesimal Friends. Erank Ballard. 

Young Woman.— Horace Makshali.. 3d. March. 

At What Age should Girls marry ? Symp >smm. 

Dorothy Drew. lUustrated. 

The Adveutnres of a Lady Journalist. With Po-nrait. Miss BilUiignm 


MAGAZINES. 


of the Good 


Allgemetne Koi^orvative Monatsschplfi.— E. U.NGt.Bic.K, Leipzig. 
3 Mks. per ijr. Feb. 

The French Protectorate in the East. Dr. Rieks. 

Alexis Adolphi. Continued. Karl Huniiius. _ . 

Science and Art ofTo-Day anJ Biblical Christianit/. Prof. F. Lezius. 

Alte und Heue Walt.— Benzigkr and Co., EtNSiRi)Ei,N. 50 Pf. F«b. 
From Basle to Schaffhausen. lUustrated. J. Odenthai. 

The Casa Grande in Arizona. lUustrated. J. A. Spring. * 

Ostrich Feathers. E. RQdiger. 


Dahetm.— PoSTSTRASSE q, Leipzig, a Marks per qr. 

Feb. II. 

Luther and the Monasteries. Prof. A. Hausrath. 

The New Prusticn House of Deputies. Illustrated. Dr. A. Rosenberg- 

Feb, zS. 

Scientific Nurring of the Sick. Dr. J. Stinde. JIMi... 

Neuttal'Moreenet. lUustrated. Ernst Muellenbach. 1 ||H| 

Feb. as- 

TravelUng^AgencieS; ClaURVon Rheden. 

Baalbek-HehopoUs in Syria. lUnstrated, Paul Rohrbach. 

DeutSeheP Hatusobatz.— F. Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft fi. 
The German Posts on Roms. Concluded, Illustrated. Dr. R. Klinlsch. 
Adalbeif S^er. With Portrmt. R. Kralik, 

Anriint Butgariah Literature._Concluded., O. von Schaching. 


J. Gottwald. 


St. ^pbia, Constantinople. Illustrated. 

Interlaken. liiuttrated. H. Kernel. 

. Moftr. 

The Chinese Lai^W. Illustrated. F. KQhnert. 

Miitleiae. Dr; R. StAg«r.- . 

Zillertw. .Illustrated. J. Gdenthal. 

SamoB. Ill^trated. Ec^et^ 

Deutube ftevue.—OsuveewE ^sa<,AGa.AN3TAt.T, Stuttgart. 
.6 MIm per qr. Feb. 

Forcksnbeek’s Letters to His x8fo, M. PbiUppson. 
'TheTssz’RTroposal.. Henri Dtipiant. 

The Gsrasn -Antarctic Expadttfen. Capt von Erbaidt. 

The Orkda of" Quickborn.'’' 'Rlaus Orqth. 

Protect Buildings I^Priediich Graf Schfinhom. • 

JanotilMn. W. von Sekuits. 

Cdeuri'aadFairivab of^Anrientt. Z-euWe-von KobaU. • 

The RBIe of Art; Replies to'Od^ Toistoy.^^^, Ha1pdrioe>Kaininsky. 


Deutsohe Rundschau. — GzbrOder Paetel, Berlin. 6 Mks. per qr. 

Feb. 

Empress-Regent Tsze-Hsi of Oliiiia and the Coup d'Htat i 1 Pekin. M. von 
Brandt. 

Karoline Michaelis, Ricard.a Huch. 

Corsica and Its People. T. Fischer. 

The Popularisation of instruedon in High Schools. H. Albrecht. 

Lord Tennyson. Lady Blennerhassett. 

Jakob Burckhardt on the Culture of the Greeks. F. M. Fels. 

CaPtenlaube.— Ernst Ksu.’s ^achp., Leipzig. 50 Pf. HeR t. 

The Lights of Our -Ancestors. Illustrated. Franz Beodf. 

The Bastille. Hlustnited. Felix Vogt. 

The Germans in Gressoney. lUustrated. W. Kaden. 

The Tragedies and Comedies of Sugei^lition, 

Famoiu Old Dtnces. Illustrated. A. Becker. 

Friedrich Spielhagen. With Portrait. K. von Guttschali. 

Collisions at Sea. Vice-Adm. K. Werner. 

Oeselliohaft.— J. C. C. Bruns, Minden. 75 Pf. Fab. 1. 

The Development of German Science of HUto.-y since Herder. K. Lam* 
precht. 

Catholicism and the New Literature. E. Gystrow, 

Kunstgewcpbeblatt.— Seem ANN and Co., I.EI7ZIG. I Mk. FeS, 
The Imperial Room of the Palace at Darmstadt. Illustrated. F. Back. 
Arts and Induscrite at Vienna. Illustrated. 

Neue Deutsche RunSzchau.— s. Fi.scme.t, BEXLU^fldi|rsa pf. Feb. 

Insurance Against UneinMoyment. H. Schwaewald/^ • ' 

Jakob Burckhardt and Friedrich Ktetrachs; Lewars. Elisabeth FOrster* 
Nietzsche. 

Badlli. W. BfiUche. 

Need und Sad.— Schlesische Vbrlac8*Aiistalt, Breslav, a Mks. 

FA. 

lUchard Debmel. With Portrait. Arthur Moeiler-B.'oc k. 

David the Arti* mid the Kevolutton. Gustav Krakauer. 

The Macedonians and Ancient Oernuuiie History. Karl Blina. 

Nicolas 11 . and the Nr-v Diplomacy. Eugen Seblief. 

Militia. E. Milier. 
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.f TfcJlEUe,Social fa Kuh. f. Sctotthoeftr.'.'■ ,>■/,,.. ■„ ., , 

‘ Comttt'b t# p9. Dr. J. lUSn. ‘ ' 

','' IfMilSrduiimExl^tt^^/'H^rmanDBahr, '.^ ' 

SUtBehrlft tor BBdaade Kansas. A.. MiciitAimPiKima. « 
ad Mka. i>H aon^lijf^.'Feb. * 

Tbe Ezhiintion eft tbe Lombard School «t the Burlfagtott Fine Arfa Cluh.' 

lUusttated. O. Pauli, . r ■, «^‘ . 

New Dante Utemture. lUuatnited. C. von Fahrloky. ' - 

Ztf taefarUt tOr BaeheFfi*euade.-»Vst4tA6BH vtm kiAvim, Ijupgia. 

3Mka. Feb. 

PoGtical Caricatures of the Time of the Thirtv VeaiV War. inuoratei. 
R. WMim. 

Degen’i Vienna Editions de Luxe at the Beginning of the Ceniu y. 

{ Illustrated, A. Schlosaar. 

An in Booic-Ptinting. Illustrated. Jean Loubier. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


TSWWWtitV* ~ 3 i PX l’Amave, Paxis. a frs. Feb. 13. 
I eFMgwiea fa France. Ch. Le Cour Grandmahon. 
aMlfatatiiChrifalan Democracy. Xinurent Justinien. 

I Loboweid fa Fnmce. Kile. Clarisse Bader. 

:< ••''AMfcltll'ting Oal*0PgeUs.-<-i8, Kino Wuxiam Strbxt, STRAti<^. 

■ .„■■--■ ■r'j?r ;!• ^ annum. Feb, 

': Wiiflhfawh Aifaf fa **99. 'Afad Vcugloire. 

.■hmtm'.Wt. CoMfaaad. Ernest Tusot. • 

' CoaHuded. Aug. Glardon. 

ShaM'Md Plimiliiiiiiiiiit. Conclude Ed. Talllchet. 

'MMtAad F e w m ioas Mnabrooms. A. de Jaczewski. 

0 ginMtPoadailt.-n 4 > Nos n* I'AnuAvu, Pakis. a fi«. 50 c. Feb. lo. 

I ABhace. E. Keller. 

Sadowa. Concluded. P. de la Gorce. 
neSiodeNelhac. 

.^Joaaphfaa. L. de L. de Laborie. 

_lan Navy, xS4B>i8oa. Concluded. Gaa.iBooic)ly. 

Aa a tli aA h fhdsi ath B. ActSUa Vialhte. 

Coacfava. Fraa«ob finry. 

S^tfandTl^ the Interoceaidc vJuial. A. Viallate. 
idons fa Mgland. M. Dioasart. 
he CarhOMri. H. Thirtfa. 

I and BUa Work fa Agriculture. Comte do Rec^wgny. ' 

I igQiMiillttWh-^4. Rub Rickhjbu, Paa». a fts. 390. 
Feb, 15.. 

I CoHvemtlon. VvesGjiyot. . . 

‘ I FyMeaand 'tfahDetartotatim or the VfaM, P. Possi -Es cot. 
fas eftba fawitE Qwwaon. F. Paaay. 

,,- —fiajPAais. 30c. F^ 3. fat. xft «A ' 

'FtundhXyric Xhaotre, tdst-iSya.f.Cottffaaad.*''A. 




■ Nouvalle Rsvaa IntapnatlMUlg.—03, Boulbvard PotsaoNtiKB, 
Pams, a fie. 30 c. Feb. i. 

Review of European Polities. Emilio Castelar. 

Vrbafa Rattasst. Contiaued. Mme. Urbain Rattazti, ^ 

The French Littoral from a Defensive Point of View, P. Siefen V 
Edmond Harancourt. A. Thierry. « <. - t 

Feb. 13. . 

The Anglo-Ametfaan Alliance. L. Vfanal. 

Almeida Garrett in Paris. Maria L. de Rute. 

Georges Rodnabach. Jules Bertaut. 

Art and Morals. Jnsn Valdra. 

Mfimne Sooiato.— 34 .RuBi>BSBtirB, PAUta. ift. Feb A 
Copadtudonal Power and Its Sodal Uses. A. de Glleuls. 

A Canaai of the Emptoyaesand Officials of the State in France, Cominned. 

V. Tunjusn. ’ 

Night Shelters and Employment fa France. L. RIvibre. ** 

Feb.t«. 

The Slavs of the Adiiadc and their Social Bvofadon. A. Leroy>Beaulieu. 
Tha hOaoT Citisens of Ghent. O. Pyfleroen. ' 

A Census of the Employees and Officials of the State fa Francs. 
Sytnposinm. « 

Bovat B]snehe.--i, Rub Lafpittb, Paris, t fr. Fab. s. 

Army Orgaaiaatfan in History. Gaston Moch. 

Feb. 13. 

The Economic War. Paul Louis. 

AmyOrguiisadon in History. Continued. 6. Moch. 

'-'Bfaviia Bleug.-^ISHBR'^RWIM, PaTRRNOSTBR S(}VARB.''dA-.Feb. 4. 
The Bank of France, sSoo-iBgo. Maurice Zublet'. 
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Sandagoin July, xSdS. Concmded. , 

The Tsar’s Tour in the East. A. Ramhaud 

Feb. II. 

Unpubitshed Letters of George Sand on Finality. 
Idttis XVIII. at GlMPt. 

jHT Feb, lA;, 

The’Day'after mRnoo. H. Houssaye. , ' ' 
Umvarsity Monopoly. A. Fouiilda; 

,• Fab.-M, - 

Dramatic Art and Italian Comaffians, G. QfaOBfa.- 
PresUent Leifest L. BananiMfa. 

Paopk^a Libsariet fa Sngfand. < C. Edoch. 

t Bayne dgi Baiuc KondM.~<t8v K»n» Wa.i_,... 

sea., per fadftysor.. "Fbfa 
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Napoleon T|L-faR aIj|;. ;G. ,, 
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Rf Kti nVu xfMi SnAtm 

W 7* P"fV‘ + 

VA ^ . 

AlmeuHlIpftnett UltuUaMdt h r Rttna O w l ww t. 

Tib tS. 

IheCrcntUlktiwIon. JHwUimtcd H rroktevMUi 

The hptnMv-AhwncanWar lUiwtta^ Smile C^Mioc 
ArtinSpuh tllufueit^ M^JkU 

Bavhs BfWlflU 99 .'^i R<'> OB i-A VicioiRX, Pams aCi Feb 

Afticen Ei 4 tor*tiBn tn lilil Hniot 4i 

Mih >me 4 !uuai* A d’Anil » 

IheNewfeundlendFwbenea. L KadiguM 

a.be bahem Wltb Map end ntwtt«uon%^ G Deaiauche 

iRero* lAtMmatioiiato da Hasique.— 3 > Rvb VtaNon. Pasm 

^ ^ , «o fte per annum Feb x 
Suci'M<(i>l Opedaei id;* 18*5 H> de Cureon 
Jtisqumde FrM F deMenil „ 

Ihe Ov^ure ef “ Franc* Juget, by Berbu Chevabar de Casembroot 

Feb IS 

The Begtnnlngi of ^lanish Mtulc Albert Soubie* 

Handel and the Royal Academy of Music P do Mdnil 
Movement m Some of Beddmven’e Works J L ^ Casembroot 
tdhx Mendelssohn UartholdySnSwitaerland H Klmg 
1 clip* Pi-dreli and Spanish Music E Lopes Cbavam 

Revue Internationale de Soelologla.— 16 , Roe Sovfplot, Pakis 
18 frs per annum. Jan 

Prof Ardigo on Sociology and Mateiiabsm m H|story A Groppoli 

^evue pour lee Jeunes FtUea'~f Rub db MdzitaEs, Pakis 
I fr 35 c Feb 5 

Homes fot English Girl* In Pan* I ily Butler 
Ihe Gillery of Apollo in the l.ouvre C Oalbrun 
The C(»Bt of bpoin Georges Lund 

Feb 30 
M 


M d Fnner^and M Dupont 
Ihe Maionites FicneMdle 


Junne Violet 


Mme de U MaUonneuve and Her Boarding fchool P Gautier 
Sune CuntempoMiry French Poets Concluffed Dauphin Meuniar 
Intelligr nee in Animals O Colomb 

Revue du Monde CathoUque.— 76 Rup pus Saints PFkbs Pams 
a& 5oe Feb 

ihe Fie eh Cliigy in the Hinetec.Dth Century and Fn. dom of FducaUou 
I 1 ontame 

Ihe Aatti md the Block ide of Dihoiney in sSn Continued A de 
Vibnte 

The Tdirt of NaiAes R P Constant 
ih Vendde InsuneUi n Continued DomChamad 
CavAnal Hess inmi and Lntveiutv Education Dom A Gatsrd 
ihe Cbnsersauve Parties in Prance and the Clergy Concluded P 
Lapegre 

Revue de Paris.— Ashkk, 13 BunuRn Stbbbt, Cos ant Gahobn 
6ofis perannunt Feb i • 

Pranoe BudEngland an Opeo letter E Lasiise 
ihe Futuieof Austiaha K Kramti cb * 

IheConstitutltgiDf iSysandMt Wallon De M-ircere 


^ '' 
m Feb IS, 

Letter* to the Foreign Baliae ^ 

Bwm Ilref LoiraliM Ib Bematdin 

Beilbre ens aRMUsna VicimtedeJUMet 

Note* on India Prince KuageorgentHi 

The Custom* Queation U Hutlieluay ^ 1 

Revue PoUUqoe et Parlementid^—& Rux m Pauh. 

jfi Feb 10 a « 

An Open Letter to Marcel Founuei on the French CenadtudoB |l.de 
Mirchre 

The Trade in Cereals 111 Fur^ and Ameiiea Maunoe Blod^ 

Stale Kailsvays in France R Jourdain ^ 

Inu me 1 in Guirges M inchez 
IrcncUF inane uid the Budget Continued 

Revue des Revues.—iz AsFMi nr lOidRAtPAiin tfr. Frfi.ag. 
The Mdirud Monun uud Adult rs m the Modern French NiOvaL Gs 

Pellissi 1 • 

W men in th I vcntieih Ceiiturs %llydPnidhonime 

OeciAC Kudibaih Illust Ucd ('unitir Maurloir 

ihe Lite nij Mosciiie t m R 1111 nn Illu tinted VN Vaschilfe 

Furup^nns in Sum lllu.ii il(.d 1 1 inus Miiry 

Katkof ind the Fsoluti i fKii 11 Ihphnucy G lairof 

Ihc ieachuig of Fuieign Lno,, 1 , 11 1 1 ince A Brogord 

Science and Mai Dr I Wall 

Revue Seientlfique.— F isiu I Unwin Patlksostbr Sqoabb dd. 

1 i.b 4 

The Hand in Monodilphian M immnli F Vemenu 
Fools of Water III Froren Likes A A Fors .1 

reb II 

ir insparency of Opaque Bodies for 1 uminous Rays of Great Wave LeagA. 
G Le Bon 

Conseivntion and Amelioiatim f Sp ucs A Puiard 

1 cb zB 

Teleenphy aithout Wires ind Its Uses A Bioca 
The 1 ur Trade Henn Coupm 

Peb as 

Subterraneis Caserns and Sightless Annals m France IllusttalBd 
A Vnd 

I ronch F iigineei s and F lectricity M Dumont 
Revue Socialiste.—78. Pass voB Choiskui, Pakis i& 500 Fab 
ihe Famine ra Russm m 18 >8 Leo Tt Isioy . 

Capitalist Production and Profit L F inaudi 

The New Law affecting Labour ( ontracts in France M Chamay 

Russtin Jews Mme H J PhahpMu 

i hr F ducational Ciisis in 1 1 ince F Uuqui I 

Revue Unlversitalre.— s Rib pf Mizikiits, Pakis 10 ffs pet 
m annum Feb 15 

Se ondiry T diintmn Cmtificitc f r Gi Is Huiry LCmonmer 
Uni usity Fxtuision Pnf F khauselon 

ih Duect Methid of ieash n„ I indulges Fiof H laudenboch 

Semalne Littdraire —4 l > ifsakp ut lutiTKE, Gbnbva zj c. 
Peb u 

Socisl and Religious Fdncition (. Frommcl 

Feb 3$ 

Flench Couit Physicuns Min (> oiges Ruiard 

Univeroitd CathoUque.—B rvs amk Qatbs 30 frs per annum 
Feb IS 

T he Saj 1 igs of lesus dise eie 1 it lithnesa 
T he B icht lor of Arts Drg ce in F1 im Al I ■* I) If mr 

F11 Angelito md Chnstiin M) 11 i*.i ( nrhidel Abbe Broussolle. 
Cainut uid Grinte dc FaubI s le ( Imsst 1 odu 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Clplltil CEttoUce.— Via 111 Ruetta 348 RoMB^ee f*s per mn 
Feb 4 

1 he New Mitotuc Prograaieiie in Italy 
Ota GiitKisms Sad OwCRK 

F<b 18 k 

Rtls la and Peace Arbitmtlon 
if Leo X 


A Bi^ of I0O X^uet^ by th* Rosietucians 
TN P»yoh*lwX«he Irnagmation 
Ihi Beginning oflh* New Century 

Huove Aat)dqGla.w.ViA S ViTAi.fe 7, Rome 48 (n per annum 
The&eMa^Pt^Hygieim^ Bizzozero 


A'Hymp to MB 
Tudyara Su 
iW^n’S 



4 . dc Bosu 

1 

^Prof g Gloda 

Fobs I* 




^ imopeMtenl wheneL Awuine pnene 


Tnt C LMwoeo 
Vidari 

fctcB a, FwBawot a8iii«.per 


Feb V 


1 hs F iihng Cathoh ism ftheNii t 1 lentui) Fleuteto 
An Addiess on Peace Mg Ir lu ! 

Ill tf 

Pluial Voting Cut) 

Maehmeiy and Csrl Mirx S I ui.,i 
ihe Pope and Ihsaimamnit I Im e > 

Don 1 1 renzo Pti s« G Sc tti 
‘ La Gi icond 1/ by d Annunziu I D de GistiUe 

HlfOrma Sociale —P s ss ii.iin>, Tubib Jan »$. 

0 nnm Banks and thew Influen a I idustry A Sayotti 
SocuU Defects of Com neiuil M lUtv C Vivan^ 

Blvuta Internazlonale —' ia 1 kke arcentiha yd. Romp. Jaa 
Christian Morals acconling t i Mo In n Soci^st S 
T be Commerce and Iiidusti} f lipui Prof LOrmi 
The Roads to ludu and Vasr ui Gam > A Main 

Rlvtfta Itallana dl Soclolotria —^ia NAaoHALC eocs Rons Joa. 

Moral Science and Souilogy A Astum-o 

Marxism and Socul Suenre G Sold 

borne Recent Tbeoiies on Heredity O Xmrda. 

BMato Polittca e Lett8rap|i^^,VUlfABeeMu«Mqnn.Roiia. 

Natronal Education V MonM 

The Restoration of the RpnumForaiq L*fteBco.. 

Snmts and Heroes F MeaUdta. 



3C>4 


T«e Review of JReviews/ 


THE S>i^XSH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 4 


fSlldud d 0 Dios.— KsAt Mokastbsio sA Escotidl^ Madrio. 
■o {MMtiu per aHnun. Tcb. 5. 


Economic Schools ia thdr n>Uosopldc Aspect. Jm 6 de Im Cuevas, ' 

St. Thomu ofViUatraeva. 

.St, Augustine and the Etendt* oMw World. Quiriao Burgos. 
Disaruuineot. Eiorencio Al(»ao. 

EspoAa Hodorna.— CoBSTA db Santo Dominco > 6 , Madrid. 
jfo pesetw per Annum. Feb. 

Evening ScMdU and Classes in EngUnd. J. E. Flower and Others, 
Xiime and Social Customs in Cust'lle in Olden Hmes. Peres de Gutman. 


THE DUTCH 

BUevMr’s CI«lUustt«ep4 MMndseliPlft.— Ldzac and Co., 

I f 46, Crbat Russbu, Strebt. is. 8d. Feb. 

Albrecht Baertsoen. IliostiBted. Pol de Mont. 

Gerard Keller and His Writings. With Portraits. Johan Gram, 

Mevrouw Theo Bouwmeester; an Actress's Kecollections. M J. Brusse. 

Do 61 da.— Lozac and Co. 3s. Feb. 

Strauss and His " Lehen Jesu." Dr. Goikom. 

. 4 n Expedition to the Yellow Sea Ten Yea's Ago. P. G. van Schermbee... 
laterature and Ule. Dr, Byvonck. 


ilvvift* ContsmpimiMa.—C alls db Fuabro ly. Mkmtm . 

a pcsstaS. Jan. 30, * 

Our Rsuneration and our PoStlcai Difficulty, A. B, Vitlanova ^ ' 

The " QWst" of Monturqjae. J. M. Sbarbl. * , 

Some Oddiriea at the Spamsh Dicdnoary. J. Jordans y Morera. 

Analysis of Luminous Kadiation. P. J. Thirion. 

- Feb 1;. 

Social Forcm. M. de Buran y Raa. 

Lorenzo Pericas. Luis Perez Biienn ' ^ 

The Madrid Municipal Library. Cailov Cambroaero. 

MAG.CiZINES. 

a • 

Vrtmoa des TUds A-Luzac and Co. ts. ed. Feb. . 
"If You With for Peace, Prepare for War": Some Facts and Figures oi 
the Last Thirty Years. H. W. Schook. 

Improving the Land. Dr. Snijders. ^ 

WoOfd en Beeld.— Erven F. Bohn, Haarlem. 16s. pei annum. Feb. 
Ob the Island of Celebes. Illustrated. A. A. Clant van der Myll. 

Mevrouw Theo Bouwmeester; Dutch Actress. Illustrated. J. Kalff, Jr.' 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


KrlBCklMU—O lap Hobli, Christiania, a krs. per iiuarter. Jan 31, 
Loora Gandarsen. With Portiait. 

The PlagiM in laffia. 

Feb. IS. 

Weitminsttr Abbey. Illustrated. P. Engelbrethaen. > 

’l^nlth dom a Pwcnological Standpoint. Dr. H. C. Hansen. 

The Cutting of Cables during War. 

' Ifopdiilc Tidtlcrilll.-P. A. Norstedt and Sons, Stockholu. 

• to kr. per annum. Ho. r. 

Josd Bitui. Portrait Hjahaar Stolpe. 


The Constitutioa of England. ^ Biedo Moigenstlerne. 

Antonio de Trueha, Adolf Hillman. 

Ord oeh Bild.— Wahlstr6m and Widstraho, Siockn m. 
10 kr. per annum. No. t. 

Cail Snoilsky. Illustrated. Hellen Lindgren, 

Comic Artists and Comic Papeis. Carl G. Laurin. 

SamUdAn. John Gribc, Bergen. 5 kr per annum. No t. 
Rusrian Lyrists. Andreas Jynge. 

The Value of Hjmnotism. Dr, Alfred Eriksen, 

Nietzsche and Women. Hedgig Dobm. 


’ f 
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# • (FElMatJARy.) 


•m I.—THE -LIBERAL PARTY! 



” .. " WJis " ij,„ 63 " 

* THfc IKACK, urrw %rt;FirrP 








X History of the Month in Caricature, 


n;-^al7TR afbr&n afpairs. 

















CO 


‘itiMV'Wfcwe '^■•t 




, '' ' ' j\ t<nkw» 

frontispiece : ^Sk Henry CiUapbeH-Bannerman (the 

I new lib^l |<^«*) ■ .. «• — io6 

ProgTQSS of ^Ih 0 Wolfld. (illustrated) . 107 

Diary and Obituary for January ... ... 116 

* 

Cbara#or Sketch : The Kaiser (with a. remarkable 

s^^ofpomaits) ... it8 

Topic of the Month : The Crusade of Peace ... 130 

T 

Leadingr Articles In the Ma^razines: 

On Uie Peace Crusade. 134 

Schemes of Liberal Reconstruction. 136 

Alk^d Atrocities in the Soudan . 138 

The Black Sea to Baltic Canal . 13S 

M. de PresseiU!^ on the Situation . 139 

“ The White Man’s Burden ”.139 

Russian and American'Sensitiveness. 139 

Mr. Camepe against Kxpansion . 140 

Captain hudum as Prophet .140 

Internsdionol Struggle for Life . I41 

*The Augean Stables Outdone . 142 

What lutualism is Not. 142 

Maritime Revival of the United States ..' 143 

A Study in Nativities.143 


"Joe” throhch French Spectacles 
Incidents in the Seizure of Manila 

In the Engineers’ Inferno . 

The South African Mystery . 

In Dispraise of “ Chartered ” Sway ... 
Is die Klondike a Second Transvam t 
Henry George’s First “ Leader ” 
Austria t Its Kaiser and Its Mission ... 

A Diplomatic Indiscretion . 

Demos ^s Foreign Minister . 

Decline and Fall of the British Empire I 

Venezuelan Character. 

England Under a Colossal Sandow ... 

How to Beautify London . 

Chief Foods of Nations. 

The Dead- Catde King. 

Slavery in Modem Scotland . 

In .PfOise of Our Volunteers . 

A Hindu Gladstone . 

Features of the Nile Reservoir. 

The Gospel of Cheerfulness .. 

Dickens as an Educadonal Reformer ... 
Peeps into Stevenson’s Soul . 



Ltd. 


Y ' iMo.. 

HBW iWWillNALJlIRCBOSeOKS. 
neWBriHUASaEB. 


Leadiner Artieles^MMiunKM; « 

" lithe Poor Indiatv ” in a. New light 
■ Wdmah at l.ast Self-Revealed... 

Old A^ Pensions in NeW Zealand ... 

A Russian View of Modern Literature ... 

Good Stories from the Magazines 

New Zealand Presswomen Avenged .i.^ 

Mr. Quiller Couch on Journalistic Jingoes ... 

The Revle'ws Reviewed: 

The American Review of Reviews ... ■’ ... 

The Australasian Review oPReviews. 

The Contemporary Review . 

The Nineteenth Century ... ... 

The Comhill . 

The National . 

The Fortnightly. 

Harper’s Magazine . 

The Westminster .. 

The Quarterly .!. 

The Edinburgh Review. 

The Forum . 

The North American Review. 

. The Century . 

The Nouvelle Revue .. ... 

The Revue dc Paris . 

The Revue des Deux Mondes. 

'The Italian Reviews . 

Blackwood’s Magaz^ie. # 

Tihkncren . 

Learning Languages by Letter-Writing 
Book qf the Month: 

Why Britain Lost Her American Colonies. By < 
George Trevelyan . 

Notable Books of thp ’’ • 

Bird’s Eye View - t . 

The Philippine Is . 

Problem of Dome-. -t .. 

An Artist’s Memor . 

The Curse of Civihs_on .. ... 

A London Physician . 

The Great Mctroixilis. 

Books of Reference . 

Books Received. 

Art in the Magazines. 

List of the Leading Contents of Magazines 


EVERY. 

LADY 

READER 

Who studies economy in the kitcheX MUduEDd tend for 
a copy of Amoup’s Cookery Book. .gwwK* awd poai 
fro*. It contains a host of valuable CMlpee fbr the 
everyday use of 















Apy^Ti 



ENTS. 




OONTKNTf IN 



^ience & Cookery. 

Science hib re^ed the kitchen and inaugurated 
a new depattoe in the culinaiy art. Bovril, which 
is the triumph of the application of scientific 
methods to food, is now widely used for the making 
of delickms, nourishing soups, broth^ gravies. It 
is recognised as a necessary auxiliary in high-class 
and economical cookery. Bovril is kin^' in the 
kitchen. 





Q>!m 


Of all Giocors, etc. Ik Tii^ 9^, U. M cad jr. 


When the frosts and chills, and 
humidity of wintry weather prevail 
nothing can be more welcome than a 
breakfast cup of Rowntree’s Elect 
Cocoa. *As a warmth-giving, stimu¬ 
lating, and sustaining beverage for 
breakfast and supper it is praised by 
all who use it. 


Forteta^ Hlra^ or 
Cxeluuiipt^ ot Hmif 




EAST 




liisiMi 
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V.-mB PEACE COl&PERENCE. VI.~I»ELAND. 









































THE PKOGHESS OF THE OlOHlit). 


^ LONDON, April zst, 1899. 

' The preparations for the mcetinj? of 

„ ^ the first Parhament of Man ever 

First ParliamMit , ,, j 

•f *»« , held on this planet to consider vital 

questions of world-wide interest aic 
rapidly nearing completion. The Conference will 
meet at the Hague on the Russian Emperor’s birth¬ 
day, May 18th, the 4iotioh apparently being due to 
the graceful fancy of the young Queen in whose realm 
the Conference will hold its sittings. M. de Staal, 
the Russian Ambassador at London, will preside 
over ijs deliberations. Sir Julian Pauniefote will be 
the representative of Great Britain, Count Munster of 
Germany, Count Welsersheimb of Austria-Hungary, 
and M. Bouifgeois of Eranc e j M. Bemaert'will repre- 
. sent Bej^ium. The United States will, it is said, be 
^represented by Mr. Tower, Mr. White, or General 
Poji^er; pf the three Mr. Tower, who is Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, would probably be the best i-hoice. 
Th^^onference will meet in the House in the Wood, 
fatuous for decoration by Rubens, and its duration 
is a topic of much speculation. If it does not bfeak 
up in a week it will probably sit three months. Such, 

’ at least, is the calculation of those who have the 
keenest personal interest in the matter. 

.Til® ^ introducing the Naval Estimates 
Ctaalieac® ^on Match 9th — which show an 

HP. eSslMiu of j^2,886,ooo over those 

, of last year—^the First Lord of the 

' Admiralty hiade the following declaration :—' 

I have now to state, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
at, that ifithe other Great Naval Powers should 
dmunisk their prograiame of shiplniilding, 



should be pr^ared tp tMBet 


cedure by modifying ours. The difficulties of adjustment 
arc, no doubt, immense, but our desire that the Confer¬ 
ence should succeed in lightening the tremendous burden 
which is now weighing on all the nations of Europe is 
sincere. If Europe comes to no agreement, and the 
hopes entertained by the Emperor «of Russia are not 
realised, the programme J have submitted to the House 
must stand. ^ 

We shall wait till the Conference assembles to see 
what response is made to this offer. It is doubtful 
whether Russia, Japan, France, Germany, the United 
States, or Italy will stop tlie execution of orders 
already begun. But what may l>e hoped fof is that 
the Russian Government will announce its intention 
to suspend the completion of its extra programme of 
shipbuilding, for whuh, although 4,000,000 have , 
been promised, no money has as yet been voted. 

It is, however, not in the simultaneous 
The arrest of armaments that theschief 
Chief Hope. hope of the Conference lierf. What 
we hope to obtain is the establish¬ 
ment of an international agreement always to submit, 
in the case of threatened war, to investigation by 
either a friendly neutral or an International Ins^tute 
of Mediation. If the jirinciple “Always arbitrate 
before you fight” were laid down as a doctrine of 
international law much would be gmned. Lord 
Salisbury, it wHI be remembered, when the Anglo- 
American treaty was under discussion, was strongly in 
fdvour of leaving disputaifts fuU rigM'^to reject the 
award of the tribunal to which they had sent their 
dispute for arbitration. It is the only sound principle. 

If litigants are bound beforehand to submit to 
whatever the arbitcatof awards they will never allow 
ihfeit^erious disputei^' tq go to arbitration at all. 
















';,; -.v;The Review o'F'^Rplifi^ws, 




iMttjM/x . 

^ .WtmtfCOifetSfi^iM tmuminfx 

Jfwi0 4t/tQM ^ 


\ Ft om Hcifs' (Sottttto utl Intrlltgvnn . 


UAV, CLAIMED BY ITALY. 


.supported by , France and Russia, tefus^ to accede 
to the detnand of ^ttaly, and ihatter still ^j^mains 
in’ abeyance.' The" Italian Athbassador beeh re-' 
called more or less* in disgrace. Two teldgiams were 
sent him, one ordering him to present an ultimattm, 
the other ordering him to “go slow.” The latter 
was sent off four days after the former, but being 
sjiecially urgent rfeached the Ambassador first. He 
“ went slow ” accordingly. Then the earlier telegram 
arrived, ordering the ultimatum. The luckless diplo¬ 
matist should have taken the precaution to note the 
date of the despatch, but assumed as a mattet of 
course that the despatch which came last to hand 
represented tl>e latest' views of his Government. ' 
Hence his action and his subsequent recall. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that 
What Ought not 1 'Ord Salisbury should have supported 
to bo Done. the Italian claim. Our true policy. 


. - Mr. Brodrick has already a-ssured the House of 
• Commons that the British Government “will be 
;'^‘ready to use their best efforts to promote the principle 
/ of recourse to arbitration and mediation for the 
prevention of wnr.” 

, ' Italy has concluded a treaty providing 

International for the arbitration of every dispute 
Arbitration. , which may arise between her and 
the Argentine Republic. Mr. Balfour, 
% addre.ssing the deputation for the l’e.ice Cnisade, 
expressfed a confident hoix: that there would soon be 
a treaty of arbitration between Britain and the United 
States. Last month 1 received a confidential intima- 
p tion from high places in France that nothing would 
- be more in accord with the views of the French 


as decLired by the vote of the House 
of Commons, is to maintain the integrity of Chiha, not 
to support every other Powerin seizing Chinese territory. 
Already Austria is said to be thinking of formulating 
demands. Belgium has put forward a claim, and so 
long as the claimant is not Russian, Lord Salisbury 
seems ready to supjiort them all. The bitter experi¬ 
ence of what followed *^hc Gern|an leasing of Kiao- 
Chau ought to have taught our Government a les.son 
of i^ntdence in supporting the i)artition of China. 
Already the Germans have told us that^ they, have 
rights in Sluantung which limit the privileges of British 
subjects, although they are careful to tell lis they 
absolutely deny that we have any similar rights in the 
Yang-tse Riang valley. The only good news from 


,Government than that a permanent treaty of arbitration 
■^oujd be,^fixed up between F..ance and-England. 

It is t<t be hoped that clauses providing for the 
arbitration of disputes arising as to the interpretation 
- of international agreements will henceforth form an 
indispensable'paxt of all treaties with which we shall 

!)• ’•ullfed in the future. 

A-' 

, ,, The Italian Government, somewhat 
Scramble Lie in the day, has dt'cided to take 
cw** ^ scramble for the 

,, Chinese littoral. San-^Iun Bay, lying, 

“ as the accompanying map shows, immediately to , 
thp, south'%f* the ^Yang-itse Kiang valley, has been ,;' 
denuded ,.by >the Italian Ambassador at Pekin, bu^.' 
so f^r it.his not been grantfed^>Lor 4 ;.Salisbury seems'. 
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The Progress 

V'-' 

the Far East is the report that at last our Government 
is about ..to fipcept the arrangements pressed upon them 
last Apgust' by Russia,, and is prepared to come to 
terms with the Tsar on a basis which precludes any 
renewal of the nonsense that was talked about the 
Ndwchwang Railway. 

• Various rumours have been tele- 

graphed last month from St, Pcters- 
burg which seem to point to some 
rearrangement of ministerial portfolios before long. 
M. Witte has been spoken of as a possible suc( essor 
of ^I. Goremykin, the Minister of the Interior, while 
in other quarters he is talked of as a possilile suc¬ 
cessor of Count Muravieff. There is no doul)l that 
Russia needs a strong Minister of the Interior; and 
as M. Witte is the sfongest Minister in Russia to day, 
people naturally think of him as the man to figlit the 
famine in the East, and also as the man to make 
short work of the ridiculous quarrel lietwecn the 
university students and the ]>olice, which has for the 
moment threatened to susjjcnd indefinitely uni\ ersity 
teaching in St. Petersburg and in .Moscow. The 
Emperor is jx;rsonallv interested both in the f.uninc 
and in the students’ stiike, and it is earnestly to lie 
hoped that he will see his way to take such slejis in 
dealing with both dil’lii ulties as to justify the < on- 
fidence of his subjects in his good heart aatl < lear 
head, 

it is a thousand jiitics tliat tlie re- 
Tho FiMDish adjustment of the l'’iniiish t'oiisiiuilioii 

Outcry. to tlie altered eircunistances ol the 
Empire of uhich Pinland forms a 
part was not postponeil to a more eonvenient sc.ison. 
The ap])lication of tlie new military knf uas not a 
matter of such urgency as aP that. If, liowevcr, it 
had to be enforced at once it would assurcdl}’ liave 
been rnore expedient not to have intensified the 
opposition by a ukase proclaiming that henceforth all 
tn^ters atfecting both Russia and Finland would l>c 
dealt with by the predominant partner. Of course, 
we in England who by deliberate vote only three 
years ago installed T..ord Salisbury in office cxjin ssly 
in order that he might deny to our Irish fcllow-sulijci ts 
the right of passing laws for their own local affiiin 
• -a right which is expressly confirmed and affirmed 
in‘the recent,, Russiap ukase- cannoU prote.st without 
making ourselves supremely ridiculous. For at the 
worst what the Tsar has done has been to try to 
readjust Finnish Home Rule to the Home Rule" 
favoured by Mr. Gladstone, wftich, as Its very funda¬ 
mental principe* reserved to the Imperial Parliament 
kjKsolute ^thority. to^eal with all Imperial questions 
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—that of the army first and foremo^. As for the 
talk about violation of Coronation promises, we heard 
enough ol^ that when Orangemen talked of kicking 
the Queen’s crown into the Boyne if she violated her 
Coronation Oath by disestablishing the Irish Church. 
'I'here must always he some suprertie authority in 
every nation to adjust constitutions to** the altered 
needs of altered r In umstances, and it is idle to cry 
“ perjury ” when tli • reafljustment takes place. 

i’lic continent of Africa is shared 
Africa Shared t>ut at last—at least on paper. 

Out. Future generation.s will smile at the 
glee with which seriotls statesmen 
risked war and the \vre<k of civilisation in order to 



increase the area of the African map over which their 
country’s intlucnce is rccognisi'd as supreme. For the 
partition is a luapmaker’s partition, about as practical 
as die famous iiartition by which a y)oi>e, on a map 
still visible in tlu; miisciiiii of tlie Propaganda at Rome, 
divided the whole of the New World between Portugal 
and S|»ain. I’liat was onl\’ four hundred years ago, 
and to-day neither P(jrti,ij3^' nor Spain e.vercises 
sovereignty over a single acre of the New World. So 
it will he with Africa. The geographers who on 
Afric’s downs put-elephants instead, of towns, were 
hardly more unprofimbly employe<l than those political 
geographers who are,i,;parefully painting great stretches 
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of African sand or African forest French, British, 
or German, as the case may be. JThe agreement 
happily arrived at between M. Cambon^ and T^ord 
Salisbury as to the limits of our respective spheres of 
influence in Northern Africa finally divides u]) the 
Ailioie map. Tripoli and Morocco ajonc remain to be 
scrambled fcr. I’hey are the only fragments of the 
African plum cake yet unappropriated—on the map. 


What 

It comes to. 

France, by the 
new agreement, 
has secu»e<l 
recognition, by 
England of her 
claims to the 
overlordship of 
the whole 
Saharan desert. 

From Algeria to 
Lake Chad, 
from the west 
coast at Senegal 
to the weslent 
frontier of Dar¬ 
fur, the French 
colour on the 
map runs un¬ 
broken by even 
a dab of British 
red. The at- 
(• o m p a n y i n g 
map shows 
better than 
much letterpress 
the dividing line 
that has been 
agreed upon 
between the 
British and 
I'rench spheres. 

'J’h. Sahara with the Wadai for France, the Soudan 
with Darfur for Britain —that is in brief the division. 
In Darfur no Frenchman dare show his head, nor an 
Engli.shman at Wadai. But we have painted Wadai 
French green and Darfur British red,*and we are as 
jileased as astronome><;{g hen they give a new name 
to one of the craters i^he*mauntains of thte moon. 
We read m the old Book, of a man who filled his 
belly with the east wind. We. must be hear* of kin to 
him, seeing that we have so'' •keen an appetite for 
Saharan sand. 


AflUA 
faV 

VMX frontier fa be fcttfed 
6^ a mijtea femtnifnea 

«p» lim*t of f-reoth Sphere 
rero^rifieef by Hrtfatn 

Other frontiers 
4HW limits of rant nf 

fO'*tmcrciaj 
ireo-tmenl 



TIJK AN(JI.O-KRKNCiJ AaUKKMKNT IN AKKIC\. 


The excellent agreement, for which 
An Omission Lord Salisbury and M. Cambon 

theTraaty. deserve much credit, needs to be 

supplemented by a clause which has 
been in some unaccountable fashion omitted. Whdi 

un.surveyed continents are divided up—on the map— 
between high contracting parties, it would be' only 
common sense to append to the instrument of 

___ partition an 

agreement for 
referring all 
questions of in¬ 
terpretation that 
may arise to 
some authorita¬ 
tive tribunal. An 
.\ nglo-Freiu h 
Commission for 
the more pre¬ 
cise delimitation 
of the frontiers 
of our resj)ective 
spheres and for 
the settleinent 
of the innumer¬ 
able questions 
certain to arise 
when the ex- 
])lorer and mis- 
sionaijv begin to 
enU;r into these 
vast spheres to 
s]))' out the land 
and to possess 
it, ought surely 
to he constituted 
without delay. 
And iftheclau.se. 
constituting |hat 
Commission 
were to contain 
a provisci that, in case the Commissioners were 
unable to agree, they should refer the difference 
to the atbitration of a neutra’ empire, a great step 
forw'ard would have been taken towards the establish- 
ment of a settled and durable peace. 

The arrangement with France has 
produced the liveliest irritation in 
Italy. The Italians, without distinc¬ 
tion 6f party, regard Tripoli as their 
natural inheritance. France has seizea Algeria and 
Tunis, Britain occupies Egyp^; between Tunis and 


\ Daily 


Italy atul Tripoli. 
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Egypt stretches a vast territory nominally subject to 
the Sultan, btjt virtually no man’s land. It lies just 
opjjosite to Italy. The .climate is .not dissimilar to 
tlisft of her southern provinces. On the Italian 
mappi mundi Tripoli has long been marked as the 
region designated by Providence to receive the over¬ 
flow of the Italian population, .^ml when they said 
'Fripoli, they meant not merely the coast line, but the 
Hinterland stretching southward as far as to the 
E<iu:itor. The Anglo-french Agreement riidelv 
<lisi)els the pleasing dream. For the whole of the 
Hinterland of Tripoli is partitioned u|» hetweeii the 
overlords of Egypt and of'I'linis. The Hinterland is 
gone fer ever. Hut dial is not all. The doi Iriiu- of 
Hinterland is capable of being‘interpreted in two 
ways. Hitherto, as povierful nations have iisui'ly 
sei/.ed the coast line, it h.as been held to a]j|)l\ 
inwards. But now tliat Britain and I'r.iine hue 
-seized the Hinterland of 'J'riiioli, who knows how 
rsoon they may, as owners of the Hinterland, (laini all 
territory outwards to the sea? This the Ilali.ins 
jierceive. Jlittc i/feP hir/irv/iup. 

W'e are siijiposed to he a self- 
governed people. But wIkii and 
where did tlie British eleetors liaxe 
any opportunity of saying ay ot iH' 
to the (juestioii w'hether they should he saildled for all 
time wdth the immense resjionsiliility^ of polu ing and 
<avilising the Soudan, including Darfur and the 
Bahr-el-Gh.Ycl ? If tiie I'niunists who c.irried Iasi 
tJeneral Election had been < barged by their ofiponents 
with the intention of adding 1,500,000 sijuare .miles 
of African territory to the burden of the British 
Empire, they would have repudiated thi; c harge as 
a calumny. “ Is thy servant a dog that he shouKl do 
this thing?” would have been their <-ry. Vet tliey 
have done it, without a mandate and almost without a 
protest. If the “sovereign people” hail been Russian 
.serfs^ they could hardly have had less voire in the 
matter. But Nicholas II. has never added to his 
EiiiTiire anything approaching to the enormous 
exjianses of territory which Lord Salishury has 
annexed. If Englishmen could hut he made to 
realise that in the last twelve years for every mile 
Russia has annexed John Bull has annexed sixteen, 
they* might at, least begin to abate ihe grotestiue 
Pharisaism which Dads them every now and then to 
dilate upon the “ aggressiveness of Russia.” 

Much the most valuable article in 
The^Zone >$! the Anglo-French Agreement is that 
Parity, which guarantees to each of the 
high contracting parties equality of 
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of^ortunily and equal fecility for trade in the great 
zone shown on tjle map. This was brought about h\ 
a clause extending the jirovisions of the ninth artii le 
of the Niger Convention to this zone of economical 
jiarity :— 

It extends to the whole eomury between Lake Chad 
and the Upper Nile the pnni.sioiis of tlie Ni^r Conven¬ 
tion which confer upon the citizens of the two nations 
et|u:d comnierci.il rigliis in certain districts of West 
.\fiica. By this provision France obtains commercial 
ai.ccss to the Nile from the fifth to bcyi.nd the foiirteentli 
degree of north laiitinle, wViti- llngland acc|uires siniihir 
riglits. not onI> 01 ei the ciraian routes between Lake 
Cliad and the Nile liasiii, but on the Mbomu and thi’ 
basin of the Upoer Congo. Neither country gets any 
I'ui/itr'c’s fur Ir.iding puipose- within the territories of the 
other. 

What we want to see is Vrtn le IX. of the Niger (Con¬ 
vention e\tendi‘d still further. If only all the other 
Bowers would grant iis '• e< imomicjl jiarity ” over .nil 
their jiossessions already ai i|iiiivd or still to he 
annexed, we need not tiouhle ourselves about their 
annexations. But it present that seems to he too 
good to ho|>e for. 

When tlie l.aineson Rai<l overclouded 
Mr. Rhodes the hitherto iindimmed brilliance of 
Resurgent. Rhodes' achievements, the great 

J'lmpire-buiider remarked to an inter 
viewer that his career was about to begin. His 
enemies have done their worst, and for .n few haggard 
moments tliei imagined tliai the) had “ downed " the 
man whom they regard as their most dangerous foe. 
It was onl) fo' a inonieiit. W'hen I went rouml 
Europe last autumn 1 found that every one cvery- 
wlu'iv was far more interested in Cecil Rhodes than 
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in any other suj^ject of the Queen^,. My testimony " The ^vindication of the reputation 

wa# scouted by those wh^ feared irf their hearts that %^|ipesWent Kruger’s of Mr..,;', R,hodes implied ,it)y his 
it was true. No^however, even envy cannot deny Concessions, reception in Ber|n has not fa^ed 
the fact The visit which Mr. Rhodes paid last have its eflFect in the Transvaal, 

month to Berlin, antf the reception accorded him by 
the authoj^ of the famous telegram to President 
Kruger, have sufficed to convince every one that, 
after Lord Salisbury, Mr. Rhodes bulks greatest in 
the Empire. His sun, so far from h.aving gone out 
in thick darkness, climbs fever higher towards the 
zenith. And when the final account comes to be 
written, it will probably be found that Mr. Rhodes 
benefited more by the blunder which for the moment 
cost hin\^ao dear, than by many of the brilliant 
achievements which made him famous. Mr. Rhodes, 
like hk native land, profits more by defeat than by 
victory. 

Mr. Rhodfes has now' had an 
opportunity of measuring himself 
against the statesmen and sovereigns 
of Europe. With characteristic 
dircctjjless he went straight to the tw'O men who hold 
the keys of the Central African marches in their 
pockets.. He found Leopold, the Emperor of the 
•iCongo, a man shrewd as a Yankee and as keen as a 
: Jew, and (luite as smart .at a bargain as Cecil Rhodes 
msfelf. The ambition of the Belgian and his appetite 
r terrilpry are quite as inordinate as those of his Ini- 
riaI.jieighbours. “ Give me Iiack the Bahr-el-dhazel,” 
id the king, “ and you may traverse the Congo State 
you please. But until I get back the Bahr-el- 
hazel never a yard of telegraph wire, never a single 
il of your Cape to Cairo line, shall cross my land.” 
jsiness on suchH^rms being impossible, Mr. Rhodes 
med to the other potentate, whose land lies eastward 
the lake wliose western shores mark tlie frontier of 
e Congo State. When it was proposed that he 
ould go to Bq|lin, “the boldest held his breath — 
r a time.” Bat he went, and if it cannot be said that 
he saw and, he conquered,” it is nevertheless true 
at' he achieved a great personal success, established 
srsonal relations of friendly confidence ivith the 
aiser, secured a ri^t of. way for his telegraph wire, 
id paved the way foif^e'; building of the German 
Ction of his great trunk line from* Cape to Cairol' 
he two men, th* African and the ■iSerman, are alii 
one respect. Both- .men of imagination 
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Stood 


j'Jhe old President never jput much stock in the 
'^Xaiser’s support--" Never trust' a boy whom h*** 
grandmother lays across her knee rad slippers if he 
won’t do what'the old lady wants "--*but he is not 
blind to the significance of his rival’s welcome by the 
(German Emperor. He made a speech at Heidelberg 
(March i8th) announcing that he had at last made up 
his mind to make various concessions to the,( claims 
of the Uitlanders. These may be briefly summarised 
a® follow'S :— 

(1) The expropriation of the Dynamite Concession. 

(2) The appointment of a financial adviser, without 
whose advice no taxation would be imposed. 

(3) Preferential rights of surface-holders to acquire the 
bewaar plaatscn underground mining rights at a valuation. 

(4) Limited Burghers’ rights to be granted after nine 
years’ residence instead of fourteen years, as at present. 

Of course this does not satisfy the Uitlanders^^ 
21,000 British subjec ts have petiUoned the Queen 
to secure the redress of their grievances, and Mr. 
Chamlierlain has declared that the President’s con¬ 
cessions arc either illusory, or not of the slightest 
value. No one can deny that the grievances of the 
Uitlanders are substantial. Summarised by a sym¬ 
pathetic pen--- 

thc Press law gives the President arbitrary powers over , 
the newspapers. The Aliens’ Jixpulsion law permits him 
to expel British subjects from the Republic^without trial. 
The Johannesburg municipality is a sham. The High 
Court has been rendered subservient to the Executive.., 
The jurors and the police are all drawn from the ruling 
Boer race. Last year a 5 per cent, tax on mining profits, 
a tax half* as great on the yield of mining leases, a poll 
tax on alien residents, and a war tax on lands held by 
foreigners were imposed. The war tax alone represents 
about £400,000, and it c.an be levied as often as the 
President thinks fit. 

If only the Uitlanders were Armenians or Finns how 
different would be the tone of many Englishmen ! , it" 

The elections for the new seats crewed 
The Death by the recent Redistribution. Bill in 
a Coed Man. Cape Colony are not going as well as 
was hoped for by the Progressives. Sir,- 
J. Sievwright has been defeated, and the chances of , 
a Minister^l majority are improving. In the midst of 
:: the eleOtSrali" turmoil came, the news^f the death 
Rev. John Mackenzie, fqriJj^y of Kuruman. 

■ imnals of^S^fith, African|i^!^^„^e rillumined 
great, '•name^MbiSt"'^||^|j,k'tnis8ionatry,'''.' 

|^,;^|;I]ivingstqne,vthe exjfldrer, and Maal|^ie ,the. stafes-. 
'Ilrjaaiah. Jilt for |ohn,MackeJ»ai^^an^'h^;itinele .sixths 

'cause 
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in South Africa, Cecil Rhodes would n^yer have had 
the chance of painting the African map red up to the 
Zaqpibesi or of realiang the great dream , of a Cape to 
Cairo railway, conversion of the British public 

to a sound belief in |he value, nay, the vital importance 
of,the Northward extension to the land of Ophir, was 
achieved by Mr. Mackenzie. He laboured, and Mr. 
Rhodes enter^ into his labours. He was a good 
man, a devoted missionary, and a'far-sighted statesman. 
Such men as he are at once the pillars and j'ioneers of 
Empire. It is with a profound sense of loss, both 
personal and Imperial, that 1 received the news of his 
unex|)ected death at Kimberley, where he had gone on 
a visit t j his son. 

It is curious how little attention 
Fpmieh Plan English jieople [lay to the threats )f 
of the French. If a Russian journalist 

Campalgm. hints from sheer Schadfnfnnidc th.at 
England must be attacked in India or elsewhere, all 
our Jingoes dwell upon it, reprint it, and treat it 
as if it were an event of the tirst magnitude. But 
now, when a French Minister of Marine publicly 
declare.s that France must devote herself to pre¬ 
paring a naval policy of striking straight at the 
heart of England’s (oinnuactf, no one lakes any notice. 
France is a thousandfold more foimidable to us 
th.an Russia can ever be. Vet when Minister 
Lockroy’s jiroclamation of a (xirsair war against our 
commerce is einpliasised by the highly pictiirescpie 
de.s( ription f>f how England is to be invaded, wIik h I 
reprint tliis month from Rivuc dcs Ikux Mondts, 
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JoHn feull shrugs his shoulders and goes his way, 
ejaculating-only, W'hat fools these Frenchmen are !”■ 

If he would only be lialf .as sensible where Russia is. 
concerned, what a relief it would be ! 

The German f'onsul at Samoa has. ■ ' 
Argrument^by Shells a difference with the British and 

Samoa. American Consuls as to many things,. 

and ('f late he differed with them as. 
to whether the late King Malietoa should be succeeded 
by his son .Malietoa Tana or by another claimant,. ^ 
Malaafa, whom Bismarck hail made ineligible by 
treaty, owing to the outrages lie had perjietratcd 9 a 
German .subjec is. A majority of the .Samoans,, 
however, ajipeared to prefer Mataafa, Bismarck and 
his treaty notwithstanding; and, strange to .say, the 
German Consul .sujjjiorled their choice, Ihe Chief 
justice protested and annulled his election ; whereupon,, 
with the support of the German Consul, the MaUafa 
party seized the capital,expelled ('hief Justice Chambers, 
and ajipointed his su'cessor. .Vgainst this the British 
auclAinerican Consuls protested, and American marines, 
and British bliu jai kets were landed to reinstate Chief * 
[ustiee Chambers. Mataafa and hi.s men, still backed 
by the German (Joiisul, attaiked our men, whereupon, 
the British and American warships answered their 
arguments by shells. If a Russian li.adatted as the 
German Consul had done, every Jingo new.sjiaper 
would have been bowling for instant war. As it 
is, we will a.ssuuio th.il the German Go' ernment will 
a< t ica.son.ib 1 y, anil ibat oixlcr will be restored ii> 
S.imoa. How il is lo be done is not quite clear.. 
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Photpgmfh hy\ . \Ft>r, Bermuda. 

.Admiral Fisher, Commander of the i .-itisli Atlantic Squadron, and Admiral 
Sampson, Commanding the United Stales Kastern fl.vt, on board the 
latter’s JUgship at B.Tmuda. > 

But where there is a will there is a way, and there is 
no one either 4n (Jermany or in Anglo-Saxondom 
w'ho wishes to fight about Samoa. It is not the 
match, it is the fiery gas that rau.ses explosions, and 
t’ ‘s is as true in ])olitics as in coal mines. 

'Phe British and American mcn-of- 
UneleSam have been fraternising at Ber¬ 

the Philippines. muda, they have been doing joint 
police duty in Central America, and" 
joining in fratemhl union at the ( bombardment of 
Mataafa ip Samoa. But in the Philippines the 
Americ^,ns are doing th^r own fighting-without'any 
help from the outside. Phe Cennans have sheered 
off and the British maintain the attitude of friendly 
and admiring onlookj:rf ' I’owirds the end of March 
Clen^id ,diis .hegahMh <ilear th<f:;^j^lijih?os under 
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Aguinaldo from the position which they occupied in the • 
neighbourhood of Manila, from which they threatened 
the waterworks at Caloran. 'I’he Filipinos every¬ 
where showed fight and were everywhere beaten, as 
indeed was inevitable. W^at could they hope to 
effect against Americans < lad iii all the panoply of 
military science? Nevertheless they fought-and fled, 
and turned and fouglU and fled again day after da)’, 
alwa>s losing groiiml, but always exacting toll in 
.American lives for every mile of .American advance, 
'i'he climate, wliicb is always far more deadly than the 
weapons of the natives, is jilaying havoc with the 
.American volunteers. In Culia ten Americans died 
'f disease for one killed by’ the .S|)aniards; over the 
Philippines it will be milch the same story. More 
volunteers are to he calJeil out. anil no expense .spared 
to ciiish Agninalilo. It would seem as if the experi- 
ciu e of jajxin is to he rejiealed. japan seized For¬ 
mosa as a prize of war. To subdue the Forniosa”s 
»ost the J’lpani'.se more lives than tliey lost in the 
campaign in whii h they defeated the (’hine.se Empire. 

Mr. William J. Bryan, who, it is 
The Protest assumed on nil hands, will he the 
Expansion. Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
deniy, maintains his protest against 
the e-xjiansion of the Cnited .States. Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, he says, is now to he superseded by 
.American civili/ation, which is a blend of the virtues 
cd‘ all the c ivili/ations of all time. 

Anglo-S.ixon civiliz.iiion lias taught the individual to 
jirotccl his own rights. American civiluation will leach 
him to rcspeci the rights of others. 

Hern e. he exhorts his countrymen to .simrn the bribe 
of Imjierialisin :— 

Let this be the record made on history’s page, and 
the silent example of this Republic, true to its principles 
in the hour of trial, will do more to extend the area of 
selFgoverninent and of civilization than could be done by 
all the wars of conquest that we could wage in a genera¬ 
tion. 

If. as Governor Pingree seems to think, the Ameri-- 
i-an citizens should believe that “it is Jime that 
< orporations, combines, trusts, and multi-millionaires 
were requested to leave the front .seats of the Republi¬ 
can party at least, and let the men who can speak for 
the great body of voters, the men who believe in the 
Republicanism of Abraham l.incoln, haye room, and 
part in the conduct of public, affairs,’* we ate likely 
to see some strange changes at Washington when 
Mr. McKinley’s term of office'es^ires. . 

The Parliamentary record for March 
ParltaiMiit. has not been very important. The 
*■ Navy Estimates nave been intro- 
The' Ihondpff .Goyeiil^^t^ ^^s been 
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read a second time l)y two luindred and litlcca tn 
one luuulred and eighUen. Mr. Hcrheit (dadsloiit. 
nioveil the amendment on the set ond reading 
an act suggesting lire jiossihility tliat we m.i\ i c 
long again see a Oladstone in the front -hut ih 
real fight will he in (’ommiltec. Mr. Ritihie ha^. iiai 
away from the opposition of the railuav waggon 
owners : th»lhll proviilmg for automata roiipling'. l^ 
hung -up indefinitely. Mr. Cdiamherlani has put hi- 
foot down on universal old age [lenstons. and thi 
question is ome more to he sat ujxm -this time In a 
Select Committee, whicli is to tiy to find fiome wa\ 
of enabling Mr. Cliamherlain to fulfil his eledtoueei 
ing promises without beggaring the'rrea.surv. .X liill. 
providing for the advance of piiblit money to enahK- 
private tenants to purchase the houses in wlrich they 
live, has been read a .second lime. No wonder [toor 
old Lord Wemys.s fumes and rages agaiirst the Con¬ 
servative party as an organised fraud. 

The month, of March opened w.itli a 
terrible explosion of a, naval maga/ine 
DIsasteps. 'I'oyiQu . jj closed with the 

disastrous wreck of the ( hanncl 
Island steamer Stella, The 'i'oulon exjtlosion, which 
is attributed by the baser French press to I'inglish 


devilrj', entailed the loss of some fifty-fourlives. In the 
catastrophe in the Channel the Stella w'as caught in a 
dense fog. She lost her bearings, but did not slacken 
s[)eed, and ran at full siieed upon the deadly group of 
rocks known as the Casqitels, off Alderney, on which 
many a gtjod shi]) has foundered. Of the jjassengers 
and i rew', numbering about at least 75 aru missing, 
rite event cast a gloom over London, hut the stories 
ot the surv ivors were read with the keenest interest 
throughout the whole eountr}. Every one seems to 
ha\e behaved \eiy we'!.’ Self-control in face of 
iiuminent death is not .ilwa>s the characteristic of 
.1 boat-load of hohda'. tnaker',. Hut this time, when 
ih.e sujireme test was applied, our people were not 
found wattling. 

'I’he silt (es' of Signo^ Marconi’s 
Wireless experiment 111 transmitting messages 
Telegraphy. from Dover to Calais without an\ 

comietiin.g wile has occasioned a 
jileasam thrill of deliglit to everybody exeejtt holders 
etf < able Stock. Tliere is really no reason whv 
thought .should not he transmitted without wires all 
over the world : and some da\ it will be deme. Inter- 
imtlenlly it has been done already. But these 
ghin])ses of the possibilities of teleiiathy will never 
iie reeognised at their full value until some Marconi 
of the nund produces a mechanical aiipliance by 
wliich it will be possible not merely to receive hut to 
let ord the impact of the thought waves which at 
present only leave their impress upon the brain of the 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. «6. 

ft irch I. Mr Choati. njw Americ iii Anibailsulor,' 
arrive!i in Loadnn., 

Blwt contaiRiiif; nitu men of H M.S. Bruiser 
lost-oirSdmot« only cino min .savoil. 

' fhi Fnsnch Senate passes the D.vyfns Revision 
sf. Bill by 158 votes to 131. 

” The Peye snstains a successful surtpcal 
operation. ■' 

. The Spanish povemment resig is in ennse- 
. .((tteDCe of ohtuininR only a inajeuily of two 
/'■ in the Senote, on the Peace Troitv’ Hill. 17. 

, SeRitf Cnestas elected President of Uruguiy. 
;3r'The~l^urt of Cassation decides that t'oloncl 
, ■ Picquart and M. Lchou shall go before the 

.,v f.j' .Civil Chamber of Indictments, which will 
decide whether or not there is a prima fa. ie 
„ ^ case twiiinst them. 

The Italian Fonagn Minister states in the 
Chamber that Suiiniun" Bay has been leas.!d 
to Italy. I 

' . The French Senate elects M. Fallieres as its 
President. _ 

Rudyard Kipling pronounced by his phy- 
sicuKis In bo out of danger. 

'..4, Colond' Macdonald arrives at lVlniuba.sa. 

■' . A new Cabinet formed in Spain: Sei'ior 
Silvela Premier. ^ * 

■ .The 55th Congress of the United Sl,itcs ends, 
d. .Xock-Ouf of Meiiibc.~s of the Phistem-s’ 

Union commences. 

Delcarac jufortns the French Chamber 
' that a Coaling Station liad^een ceded to 
France in .Musc.it, with the appioval of 
" iCh»it Britain. 

.,, „i T^' Spanish Corte.s assembles to he.ir the 
I ' .^tcree suspending its sitting... 

S.y,..'Tm.fQ;ii*ii sends a telegram to President 
Mclunley thanking him and the Amcri(..in 
\ v^tion for the honour done to the memory 
!' . V(ifIjord Herschell. 

. .^The'National Liberal Fetleraiion op.-ns at 
" , Hull j owr a thousand d.-legates attend. 

i.itMd Charles Beresford arrives in London on ' 
if ' ,;^Ms return fiom his mission to China. 

' pi’s'Opening of the tlreat Central Railway at ■ 

' ^ar>le*Uone terminus by Mr. Ritchie, M.P. . 

;«■' , T*o thousand Anieriean troop:, en route for 
Manila Vfff .fgwwed by the Governoi of 
..Malta. '% ' f 

10. Sit James Westland introduces a Bill in the 
Legislative Council in Calciit'a imposing a 
countervailing'duty on Imunty.fcd sugar 
imported into India. 

A hurricane visits tbc Gueen.sland creist, 
causing llio loss of sot, lives. 

Russia withdraws her opiiosiiior ‘u the Neu- 
. Cbwang Railway l.iiaw. 7 

Commaiimoil Ksturhazy's aptieal for change 
of Exaiuining Magistrate in the act on 
/ ' entered agtdnst him by his cousiii is refused 
by the tfourt bf Cassation, 
jj. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is rec..iml by the ticrii an 
Emperor at Berlin. 

Two battleships, lutp.'acaHe and Lloty, ae 
launched. 

ty. Signor M.irtino’s ie(..ill frniii ('hiiia is aniunmccd 
by the Italian thivcmiuenl. 

Colonel Pjri.iit.irl is kimied over by the luilitai y 
to the civil aiithnritijs in Paris. 

14. Blue Book on Chiisi issued. at 

in Paris M. tioliiei' U acijuitlesl on the cliargj 
of defaming the Ai mv. 

Debate on the second reading of the Army 
Kill h^iiis in the Reichstag. The Oovern- 
mcnl’s demand for increase of tlw infantry 
peticc footitm is rejected by a majorityrof 68. “ 
s:, The .Uennaii Empsr«»t,tuid Kii^ress honour the; ‘ ’ 

. Btitish AralMi.ss.idor by thtur piesenceat ' 
dinns'given at the Embassy irtBerlin. .'vj,.’’' 
' Wei gj^ eeted Chairman of the 

.3£'#tilM;Jd&^;.'%aUing Bill is ^end'.h seeti^'^'V 
; Am in ^XitgUative CoimciTt^ New wulhv?- 


t6. Mr. RitcMe receives a deputationnt the Uous: ea. The ividow of the Late M. Kyngro presents nv< r 
of Commons from the Mining Association of a quarter of a million sterling to Kie City of 


Creat Britain. 

Mr. Rhodes leaves Berlin, Raving arranged for 
the construction.of a section of a Cape to 
C dm telegraph line. 

Til.' G.-eek Chamber is opened in Athens by 
the King. 

Ill lb! German ReiclisCag the Army Bill is 
re.ul a third time, tlie.Goveriimeiil agieeiiig 
to a reduction of y^oa.! in the increase in the 
infantry. 

tailonel tk K. Birt , Late director of Mill wall 
D.s'k Coltipany, is charged at the .Mansi, m 
lions* with falsifying the accounts of ilu 
Conipiny. 

The Hotel Windsor, New Yo.k, eiiiifsl/ 
destroyed by fire—great loss of life. 

.M. Ixjckroy, in the French Chaiiiher, iiit a 
duces his naval estimate. 

Til.- yu;;n Regent of Si>ain. signs the r.ititic 1- 
lion of penes' with the United .St.ates.. 

Signor .Mirtino notifies to the T.sung li Y.uusii 
his retail by til.: Italian (lave-nm -nt. 
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LOUD WEI.BY. 
iNew Chairman of th • I..C.C.) 

ao. Tlic Tsar refuses to see a dtpntation of over 
500 Fiiikanders who came to St. Petersburg. 
The French Ambassadoi’ ac i ig for Spain 
notifies Mr. Hay, i^tnericin •Foreign Miiii- 
sici, of the ralificaliuli of the Treaty of Pciice 
with Spain. . ' 

2». Sir James Wcstiaiiri introduces the Budget in 
Ibe laigislalive Council at C.alcutta. 

Tilt; late Lord HePscbeH’s. body is landed at 
Piirtsmoulli from, the cruiser Talbot. .• 

A National Conmtliaii of. Delegates in con¬ 
nection with thfikternatiunal Peace Crusade 
“ is held ill St. Martin’s Town Hail. Lord 
Aberdeen presiding, Atf Evening .Public 
.. Meeting in connection with the same is held 
j,,.-' '•! ; in Queen’* Hall, Langham Place, the 
I ■iBsUop of Edhdon in the chuir. 


Athens to improve its water supply, ‘ 

Mr. Kitchia ret. ives 11 /Imputation at the House 
of Commons fi 0111 the Chambig of Coiniiiorce 
rcc.tiiimeiiding the compulsory inlruduc.ion 
of the metric system of w.tghts and raeasurqi^ 
ia this Coiiiiti y. 

A I’iu liamciitary paper issued with despatches 
from J.ord Kitchener and l.ord Cromer, on 
the kittle of Omdnriimn and the destiuction 
of the Maliili's liiuib 

ij. The Ausirali.iii Legi.l.itive Council iasists on 
the reteiiiioii of its amendments to the Fede at 
Kiiabling Bill. . 

.•4. Til,' Court of Cass.itiim rejects Madame JJr y- 
fu''s applii'aium lu exclude throe of the 
Judges III the Court from the deliberations 
on icvision. 

A d :.iilloi I. in ih. J.iui.iiea l..gislative Council 
on the T.irilT Bill 

e',. I l.sriiil and C.iinb.idg.* bo.it-i:o\'. 

■\ t onC,.i.|.nco on Old Ag, I'eiisiuns held at 
Biriimii’h.iin, Mi. I'liaii.s Booth presiding. 

A islllion si.;ii il by '.’i,o>> Briiisli subjects, 
d lulling Hull gii. s.ini.s, is banded by tile 
itiili .li Ag III .0 I’leloiia for transniLssion 
to the High C.onimissiotiei. 

I'.ijfe'.sor Hans Delbmck is fined sooana..« 
for ssjirsssing disapproval of the Ihiissian 
Government in expelling' Ijaties from 
.St lileswig-Holstein, 

cy. M. Dclcassi; lay.s the Anglo-French Con¬ 
vention relating to Africa before- the 
I'hamh r of Deputies. 

iLlsate on .Sir James Westland's Budget in 
the Indian Ix'gislative Cnuncif. 
t mult Muravkff s-ml.s a circular to all 
Kus.si.aii diploiu.itic repiosei>Uitive.s abroad, 
lolivvjing the Ts.ir's thanks to all who 
li.'iv.' assenti-d by letter or l..legram to the 
I’v.u e Rcsciipl, 

s8. A fi unless LonforcJlce is held at Sydiu-y 
betw.'en both Houses of the New Soiitli 
\V'.il.s Legiskitiirc on the amemlmt.iils to 
111.' Fetleral En.'ihliiig Bill. 

\\ irek.ss telegraphy established b.*twesii tlie 
.Stsiiili Foielaml and Vimer.ux in France! 

.'1. ,\Ir. Bnlfour lci.rives at llowning Stieet a 
de)mtiiiion from the liilernatiinim Cinsude 
of I’eace, intioduced by laird Alierdeen. 

I'l. 'J he Earl of Kimberley siiccix;ds Loid 
HcisiIkH asClianccliur of the Universily of 
Lun'lon. 

The sleamshiji .SVc//rt iiins on the CieSquet 
rucks 111 a fog in the Ch.amiel and sinks; 
'■.v.ntj'-five passengers and eiew lust. 

'1 b.. .Anierlijiiis capture Malolos, the liisiir 
g,nt se.sl of Government in the Philippines. 
Tile St, Petersburg UniveriJty is closed until 
further notice in Cunseqiaincc of ^gitutiota 
iunoiig the students. '* 

boeialist and latbour Conference opens at 
l.«eds. 

By-ElecUons. 

March t. Owing to the resignalitin of Sir J. Hevan 
Edwards |C.'. a vacancy occurred at Hythe, 
An election took place with this result 

■SirE. A. S.assoon (C.l..*- 4*5 

Sir J. Hart (L.j . , 

Consen-alive niqjoHty ««• 5^7 

8. The reiiremom of Mr. Wyman pelted % 
vacancy hi the KUand PlviMonof Vorksbire. 
An election took place with the foUoy''uig 

' result:— 

Charles P. Trevelyan' (L.)... 

Philip S. Fotter iC.) ... S.OST 


•■St.'s“^^’Iiw Edtii*ti&n Codb jB issued-ittH Blue Book.' ; ■ 

The Court'of Cussatian o'-derS the 'Mowt, tlte thi 


Philip S. E<^r iC.) ... s.oST 

^ Libejal mdSonty ... ,4084 

On the appouitmiitMv. H, H. €6*euv 
■ Hardy,{L’)ig*il^tes4>'vacaiiey ocourrfti iif ■ 
Si Q,,. Northeni Division 

iio^Jkoolc place with die 


dossier in the Dreyfus case to be coniffluni- '‘ ."Je,;' rf#ft(iftffl&,':',A2P^>05{itoolt plai 
eated to it. ■ I' ..t.. fuUoWinfeWntlt^l' 4 'v U.i im',.<■ ‘ s,,'v. 
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■ THE LATE SIR JULIUS VoGIT,.* 

SPEECHES. 

VlAr^'h j. The Pule- of 1 Iw-voiieliir^-, in Lon'ion, 
on thel^ieconehiry Kclucati<>n TIili 
The Kmpijror of (y.irmany. at WillKliU'.hue ‘n, 

. to the tnarine'. going to Cliin.i, on tin-glory 
of doing their duty for the Kmpire. 
ProciiTcur-IJcndral M.oian, in I'.ui-. on the 
jarisdirtion of tin- tomrt of (.*a..e.ilarn 
7. M.'^arabon, in I.ondon, on the identity of tli ■ 

) Commercuil ititeivsts of France and < Jr eat 
Britain. 

Dr. Silence Watson, at Hull, on the I.di-r.il 
Bdliry. 

S. Sir H. Campbrll-Bannerman. at Hull, l■•l the 
union in prmiiplcs among thomih 

there may I" dinarenfes aa li Illethod^. He* 
criticises severely the iJoveinment’s evtrav.i- 
gnnee in national cxpcttdituie. 

Xa>rd Halifax, at Westminster, on t.onfevsion 
and the principles of the Kngii-.h Cliiiirh 
Union. 

lu. The Archbishop ofCanterbtiry, at Wesiminster, 
on the national p.-ois-rty of the Churih. 

13. Sir K. Grey, at Kisading, advocate', .1 friendly 
understanding with Ku.ssia in the K.ir I'^ast. 

S4. Sir Henry F'owlcr, at Wedneslicld, on C'liin.i; 
he advocates an u^erstanding with Russia. 
Sir ^Janies Sivewriiht, in London, on the 
British Niivy. 

The Anieriran Ambassador, in London, on 
Anglo-Ararrican Kelatiuiu,, and the er.i of 
good feeling which has arisen. 

Lord Charles Bercsfiird, in London,'on th: 
N,tvy and Trade. 

36. Pri'sident l^ubet, in Paris, on the Provincial 
• Pi ess Of .France. 

17. Mr. PUldn, ^ Manchester, dcctare-i liish unity 
necessary in order to secure Home Rule 

>ti. lit London, Lord Aberdeen, lady F. Cavendish, 
the Bishop of landott, Rt. Ifon. H. 
Courtney, Mr. W. T. Stead, and others on 
the Tsar's Rescript, 

03, Sir H. Cainpbrll-l|ar.nerman;''in 'London, ort 
' fhe poor results to' the country of the present 
CJovemment’s Itirge nu^- rity in the House of 
Commons. ... ... ' 

Mr. John Burns, m London, on tk* tight policy 
irflabouraoinbinatlDn. 

33. Mr. Hemiiker Heaton.sat Canterhs^iy^on 
traperial Penfiy'Postt^. ■>%., , J- 

Mr. ^four, liy Lo“<!i 9 **' utwty. of 


•5 


DiAiiY FOR March. 


Mr. Balfour, at the Foreign Office, on tb? 

Peace Cni»ade and Uis: probable g<M><i results 
, fn»m the ConfereiH*.* to be held at th.- 

Mr’ Ctuiml^latn,at Hirmthji^aing chi the l>iug 
Food Bill bs^foro PurliameiU;.' 

, PARLIAMENTARY. 

3 House of Lords. 

Match 2. Tbi‘ lai«.‘ I.nid HorM:h«H: speeches of 
condolence \>\ I old Sahsl»ury, I.«»rd Kim¬ 
berley, ihe Liud ( |j.mefU»jr and Lord Jaiines 
of Hi-iefnid. 

3, 'J'bc i rivis. in tin* ( hutj li: spoechft* b> f.ord 
Kinriuud, the Aulibisliop of YoiK, Lord 
Dudley, the Jhsliop t>f W'incbcbtor, l.i>id 
KtmbeiK’y «ind i.ord SaH*butv. 

0 'I’lisr Lhanuel Islands 'lAlcy;rap!i Bill passe* 
through t'oininiueo. 

14 Srt otuiary Kdui Bill intioduccd by the 

Dukv'ot I 

S TiMid reading of .M4inc\Iend’i»i* Bill: spec*rlie> 
b\ IsOid Kiinbriky. l.iiid James 4*f’liere- 
loid and ) oid Ktintsintd. 

AdimiJistr.uioj. of ilie Poor Law : s.ps.-ecbt’s by 
Lord Wemyss, L<»id MtiiiksvvcU and Jaiinl 
lLuu^. Lori \Vem\s-k withdruus bis 
motion 

Sio'-md n* iding i-f Snpu-siu: ( omts Appe d Bill. 

*J’bs- 111 the t luiu li—Debate: sjie.’i hes 

1 )} Lortl Polmb, Loid helbornc, and 

the Bisbop ol Lend.in. 

House of Commons. 

S-rond residinu of the Kdiiusition of Children 
Bill: .sp»v» !h - bj sMi Kobson, Sii John 
<ior<*t, .and Mr. Asqiiidi. 
i iMnniilteL- of Supply on Army Kstimates; 
siatement by Mr. WMidli.mi : spe.'clos by 
Mi. Balfour atul Sii 11 ( 'aiiipb'll-Baiifu-t iii.iri. 
Auiiy K'vtiiUsii ‘s, tlu \<jte lor men agreed lo. 
TIu* Po«t (Office .md the Telephone St%u‘*; 
Ml. Hanbury’s sLiltiuent and pn»iJos,iIs on 
whii h to fouml .’I Bill. 

Seciinil reading t»f tit of l'*ood anil 1 b ngs Bill. 
Mr. Ptrodiiik Tii.‘k.*s a sf.itom*nt rt'^.irding 
Kicruh lo.il-depoi at Muvc.it. Discussion 
on elom<‘niar> ediM.ition in Volunt.arv and 
Bo.ird .vtii(H>ls. and tli- uht;um-dlHicnltics. 
.Sjv*echesby .Mr. Ll »vd (Lnui;e, Mr. Wallace, 
Sit John (Joist siml Mr. Bdfuiir. Kesulu- 
lion negatiM'<l. 

S.M'tind i(Mdin4 sSor\i« .* IV.iin'luse Bill. 

Tb Nsivy Kslini.il.‘v sl.iU nient by Mi. 
iJoschen, Mi. Iht>dri«k .mswuiii questions 
u-lating (i» ( hint ^ iiurlli-e.istorn rail\iay 
iXtension. Mii-'MI, ll.dy .irid China. 

Sirond reading Mt-tiopohtan W'alcr Companies 
Bill. 

Supply'—.Siipplcnii nt.ii V Ksiiiiiates fot L'g.’mdn, 
the (Jold Coi'-t. I Ilf srhool for tropical 
diseases and tlu- West Indt0!>. SiK-echcs by 
Mr. Chambv il.un .iml others. 

Italy and ( Ini.i. M*’tioii for Adjournment: 
seeches by Mi. ilroilritk, Mi. i.'ourtney 
and Sir K. (Jrey. Supply : .statement as to 
time by Ml. Balfmn. Navy Ksfimates: 
specihes by Sir I’. Ray-Slmttle>\uiih, Mr. 
Mac.mncy, Mr. Labourliere, aiulothots. 
Discussion on the Amalg.'imation «f Siuilb- 
Kastern and London, Chatham and Di»ser 
KaUw.i) Coiupanici., also two IrLh Railway 
Companies, Both icad a second time and 
ri'ferred tit hybrid coinniittees. Mi. Cham¬ 
berlin introduced his Hill to give pu«<‘r to 
iocal aulhoiuics lo advance iiumcy to enable 
occupicMs of small houses to brromo owners 
of them. Army F.stiinatos continued. 
Petroleum Hill rejected 'i diiision. 

The Kxplosion <ni the i'en’ihU. Business of 
the House j statement by J^lr. Balfour ;v 
laondon (jovcnimenyjiU. Navy Ksiim.u«*s : 
.speeches by Mi*. K.“olcrtson and otlu-r*** 
' Vote for Men and Pay agiced to 
XI, London CiJovernment Bill—statement as to days 
for debate. Army Ksiimates- (^se of Trooper 
Lorimer ; itatement by Mr. Wyudham. V oto 
for pay agreed to. 

90. Supply—Vote on account. The Transvaal: 
spoechbyMr.fChamberlain. China: speeches 
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Vote on'Account agreed 0 «- 
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33. Second reading Consolidated Fund Bill. 
Sla-very in Zanzibar. Old Age Pknsinni 
' sucund reading moved by - Mr. Holland I 
speech by Mr, Chamberlain. 

33. The CoiuHilidared Fund (No. x) Bill passed 
tlirough Committee. Debate resUuned on 
Mr. H. Glad.stone'S amendment to the 
I.iiiidon Government Bill: .speeches by Mr. 
AMiuitli, the Solidfor-Ganeraf, Mr. Courtney 
and .siii K. Clarke. Second reading of Atxny 
Annual Bill. 

2|. Dalsite I .-sum :d on DmdS'ti CktVa.'^ment BUt :■ . 
,ic.'i li >. by Mr. Bii-d rtt-Contt»,' Mr. Bums,, 
.''ir ILnry’C.iiiipb 11 -Bamierroitii, and Mr, 
li.ill'.iur. On division thi Amendment was , 
n g.iliv.-tl by 245 votes to iiB. The BUI is 
re.1(1 ,i s.'Cond time. ' 

37. I >i.I uvsiiin on Private Members’time: spetches - 
liy .Mr. Courtney and Mr. H.)irour. Sv'cond 
i..a(Jing Private Legislation IVocedure iScot- 
I.uk1 lull. 

"'i. liio'tis.inn on. Indian Sugar Bounties, Railway 
K. gtil.ation Bill, and the adininistratton of 
the NTer, .intile Shipping Act. Adjournment 
(if lit. House for Kaster Holidays. 

--♦o.-— 

« * 

OBITUARY. 

Muuh I. Lord Hcpschfll. cx-Lord ChnnesUoTy ( 5 i. ‘ 

I)i. A, K. H, Boyd \Si. Andr,2W'’s , 73, < 

JtiHu<; iJufdPt (Ac.onaut du.ing th 9 ,Siege of 
Park , 

4. JiiKn Mason Cook, 65. 

Mr John Sraly, K.C.M.fi., qa. * * 

5. .Surgciin-Major john Jhiw’ron, too. 

Miss Kli?al*eth Bmwn vastrouumerb 

f». Dr. Chdrlcs D. K Koitnum, F.S.A., 7>, 

7. Dr. F. N. Marnamaia. 

u. Mqi rUii {Papal Nimrio in Purtb'» 63. 

M.idame (Joralio Csihon, 67. v 

Its. Sir Douglas (kiUon, 7<i. ^ 

11. Mrs. Kt.v.lcy, 92. 'v , 

ij. .Sir Jiiliu*. Vogal, K.C.M.tL, 63* r.S 

14. M. KmilL* Etckitianti, 7O. « 

Herr Bamberger, 75. 

J’lofessor llcvniauii Slclnthal, 715 * 

lii. Mr, Andrew Macdonald, Calcutta, 46. 
ir, M. Krantz, 83. 

1?. Pnif-ssor Maish (A^ale, U.S.A 

Piofassor the Rev. I>r, A. F Mil ‘helh 76. . . 

Kc\. I>r. Janu's Sjmrgeon, Crojdon. 

Mr. Rh hard I'.idlniry, b-j. 

Dr. (hittheb W. Leitner ^at Hoiui', 58. 

21. William Barneii i ricketer), 4(1. 

•? ■) ^ 'ointe de C'haudordy, 73. 

M. ( 1 . (r. Duplcsns 64. 

Birket Foster, 73. 
jl. Re\. O. Douglas Macgrog ir. 












SKPTCH- 

MR. RUDYARD KIPLING; THE BANJO-BARD OF EMPIRE. 


“ We cannot siicak for lini^lanrl, but wo ihiiib wc can siicak for AnT'rica in siyin" ili it ihcri is jio living man out of office for 
whom an oiilirt: community, doctors, iiiercliants, Iawy<rs. siilors, s ildjcrs, polici iivn. fir in ii .-.ii'l elevator beys, Vafers and 
labourers, of all ages, sizes, kinds, and circumstances, would hav • lell the p.-rsoniil an.siely and ci.nci ni excited in this country by 
the illness of Kudyard Kipling.’’- The New York Sun. 


W K cannot speak for Ainerir.i,. but we think we can 
speak for Enghiitd, anti wc say without hesitation 
that if all our contemporary Etiglish poets had 
Iain ii-dying, from the l*oet I.aurc.ite downwaids, their 
fate would have excited less interest among the ICiiglish 
folk, high and low, rich and poor, cultured or iincuKiired, 
lh.jn that which was fell in Kudyard Kipling s illness. It 
only necued the thre.iteiiing sh.idow of de.ith to reie.il 
the'f.ict. Wh.itcver may he the sneers of the jirig or the 
scoffing of the superior person, Kudyard Kipling no v 
stands reve.ilcti as the ni.in who most of all has 
impressed the populai mind, tired the popular imagina¬ 
tion, interpreted the popul.ir consciousness, llolh in 
prose an«l verse hi h.is struck “that bard's true 
lyre, a nation’s heart." Other men m.i\ be gretiler 
poets. Other men ni.iy more fully deserve to be 
hailed as possesstirs of the clivine gift of genius. Hut 
no other man h.is with such unerring precision stiuck 
the notes to w'hich the public he.irt ri-sponds most re.idily. 
fie has become llie rntiw wnivof the List ye.irs of tlv 
nineteenth century the Koliert limns of his time. I’oei 
Laureate he m.iy never be by grace of Her .Maje-sty the 
(^ueen. Hut I’oet L.iure.ile he is to day by virtue of the 
supreme will .wid sovereign jilcMsure of His Majestv 
King Demos, whose dominions extend over the whole of 
the territories at jiresent <>ccupied or .idministereil by lie’ 
llritish ICmiiire and the Ainei lean Kepublic.. He has tin- 
position if not the title, and reigns by right of eminent 
domain over a^whole world of loyal and devoted subjects. 

Kudyard Kipling 1 h.ive e.dleil the Hanjo ll.ucl of the 
Lmpire. Th ejiithet, suggested by his own inimit.ible 
poem on the banjo, will pioh.ibly be resented by his 
worshippers as an insult, but it will, 1 trust, be recognised 
by the poet himsi-lf in quite the ojqiosite sense. • For m 
his ** Song of the Hanjo” he tells us it is “The W.ir 
Drum of the White Man round the World.” There is ,i 
great deal of the “ Hilly-willy-w itiky-vvinky-popp ” of the 
banjo about Kiplingfs verse. Hwt although familiar, how 
vv ide its range, how heroic its uses ! 


Von conliln’t pack a liro-Klwoml lialf ,a mile— 

N\iu mustn’t leave a fiddle in the danii>—• 

You couldn’t raft an organ vip the Nile, 

And play it in an Equatorial swamp. 

/ tiavel with the cooking-jjots and pails - 
Pm sandwiched ’tween the coftec and the jxirk — 
And when the dusty column chc>cks and tails, 
you should hear me spur the rearguard to a walk ! 



r play ’em up i 

Let the organ moan her sorrow to the rimf 
,I have told the naked stars the Grief of Man f 
Let the trumpets snare the foemaiv to the proof— 

I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran ! 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake, 

, When 1 stand to jeer the fatted .Soul of T^iings; 
But the Song rrf Los^j^deavour that I make, 

M it Mdden in t^ |WBnging of the strings T • 


.And the tunes that mran so much to y<.n alone, . . . 

I ran riit your very lie:iri.,triiigs oui with tliese ; 

With the leasliiig, .iiid llie folly, and the fun - 

\nil the lying, .iml the hi-ling, and the drink, .* 

.\nd the in.Try play that dui)is vou, win n y< u're done. 

To the till ugli's that hnrii like irons ii you think. 

Thai is Kipling nil over, esjjccially “th.- tliuiights that 
bum like iron if you think.’’ And with the late.st of these 
thoughts let us begin. 

1 . -THE ME.SSAC.E OF THE MAN’. 

Kipling is a revolving mirror reflecting many moods of 
myriad men. Hut he is more than a mere mirror. He 
IS a prophet with a message of his own. I,ikc Father 
Meeker, in a vei 7 differciit line of business, he bears 
\isilile tr.ice of his Methodist ancestry. His language, 
no (loulit, is more free, not to s.iy jirofane, th.in w'ould 
j).iss muster in a cl.iss meeting. Hut swearing is, as 
Htshop l.ightfool used to say, with scune men a mere 
iii.itler from the lips outvv.ird. The soul of Kipling is 
Methodist to the core. While he is a tine photographic 
artist, in colours, of things as they are, hd is the prophet 
of the Imperial idea, of the Impcri.disin which is based 
on service rather than on glory, the Inqierialism which 
presents as its credenti.als the bearing of burdens rather ’ 
th.in the extorting of trilmie. The gramlson of two , 
Methodist ministers, the son of an artist born in India 
and married in Ainerti a. heredity, education, and 
environment ciniillined to til him for the preaching of his 
iness.ige to the English-speaking world. It is a message: 
of duty, the obligation of the strong to help the weak, ‘ 
the latest phrasing of the old-time saving that he who 
would be greatest must be servant of all. 

The song of “The While Man’s Hurden ” is the most 
inipular rendering of all that we have been for the last 
twenty years more or less painfully endeavouring to drive- 
home to the intelligence of our jieoplv. For my own jvait 
1 can well reincniber how I learnt the truth.years ago, when 
Kipling was but the inournfiil, desolate little chip whose 
tribulations at the home- of /Vimt Kosy he h.is so touch¬ 
ingly described in his story " Ha. Ha. Hlack Sheep.” 
Trevclyan’s “ Conijuttition \ValIah,”and .Sir \V. W. Hunter’s 
“ Orissa ’ and “ .Annals of Rural Bengal were the books 
that made vivid to me the ojien secret of the Roman peace 
vyhich Britain maintains timong the d.trk-skinned races 
of the world. That conception of Empire as service, the 
SI,vice or ministry by the stronger and more advanced 
nations of the weaker and le.ss progressive races, has been 
ths(«basis of all Uie Imperialism which Ji have ever 
preached in good report and ill. heginnir-'g'it a quarter of 
a century- since, w-hen few would listen, and persisting in 
it even to-day, when the tru? ,Imperialism is almost 
submerged by the turbid flood of the bastard Jingoism 
which revels in the splendours and'ignores the obligations 
of Empire, It is the only Imperialism which will not 
create a passionate recoil in the serious,-sober conscience 
of our people. • 

“ The White M an’s Bjurden ” is the poetic rendering of 
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the message in prose which he published in the last 
“Christmas number of t^ New Vorji World. After 
jcferring to the dawn of the new era of good feeling 
between the two nations of Britain and America, Kiting 
wrote ;— „ 

, When Atherica fsts her hand to administer without show of 
ibrea races helpless in themselves for good government, when 
. she createi- roads, •drains, schools, hospitals, and an clcmctitwy 
form of justice in countries where they do not now exist, using 
her best min freely for the work, she will, I fancy, find hers -If' 
even better understood and appreciated by Great Britain than 
«he is to-day. 

Here we haveHhe germ of the verses which a monih or 
two ^ce did so much to hearten the American^ to 
attem^ the preliminar>“ conquest of the Philippines as 
fctheir share . of “ the White M an’s Ilurden." At present 
it is to be feared their mood is not quite so enthusi¬ 
astic. The preliminaries of taking up the burden are so 
tedious, so bloody, and so costly, that many arc rcf ailing 
another verse of Kipling’s, which appeared in “ The 
Naalahka” seven years ago :— 

Now it is not good for the Christian's, health to bustle the 
Aryan brown. 

For the Christian riles, and llv^ Aryan smiles, and he wjarelh 
the Cliristian down ; 

And the end,pf the fight is a toinbston • while, with the name of 
the late deceased. 

And the epitaph drear : “ A fool lies here, who tried to bustle 
the East!” 

Nevertheless “The White Man’s Burden” is famous 
• .'jfimong. the political poems of our time because it 
passionately but seriously formulates the only true moral 
; basis of Empire. He sounded the same note many years 
,"-ago ID his “ Song vf the English,’’ for the opening of the 
'^Imperial Institute :— 

^Fair is our lot—O goodly is our heritage ! 

!,; {Humble ye, my people, and be fearful in your mirth) 

For the Lord our God Most High 
He hath made the deep ns dry. 

He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the Earth ! 

We have sinned, no doubt; we have stumbled and wc 
it have strayed, but we need not be dismayed. Our duty is 
^to bold the faith our fathers sealed, and to keep the law 
Spof our Imperial mission. What is our Imperial mission ? 
V; Mr. Kipling defines it not inaptly in the following 
sjrerse 

TSeep ye the Ijtw—be swift in all obedience. 

I Clear the land of evil.Urive the road and bridge the ford, 
j, ,/• Make ye sure to each bis own 
I • That Ittt^reap where he h«alb sown ; ■ •* 

I By the peace among Our peojdes Lt m ;n know wc serve the 
Ixird. 

y.„ The sons of England are thus addressed by their 
ilnperial Mother :— 

T/Ook, I have made ye a place and opened wide the doors, . 
That ye may talk together, your Barons and Councillors- 
Warids of the Outer March, Lords of the Lower Seas. 

• • •. • * ♦ •• 


his engines sounding when they san^ like the morning 
starts for the joy that they are made :— ^ 

Law, Orrder, Duty an^iJResttai^tj, Obedipcc, Discipline. 

,, With Byron, Burns, and'' the poets of^% hundred years 
ago, the note of their v^rse was Liberty. They lived in 
:'the days of the great Republiclifn upheaval. The nine¬ 
teenth century is ending amid the splendours of a great 
ImperialLst revival. Hence it is Law and Order, rather 
than Liberty and Freedom, which inspire Kipling’s muse. 
He never forgets the word of command :— 

But the head and the hoof of the Law 
’ And the hnimcli and the hump is —Obey ! 


■c 
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[£UMt and Fry. 


. The same note of the drill-sergeant is always making 
itself folt in his verse and prose. *“ .Sergeant Whalisnaine,” 
who drilled “ a black mtin white and, made a mummy.^ 
fight,” is ever the high priest in Kipling^ temple :— ♦ 

■’ ' ^ ■’ ’ He^ a charm for making riflemen mud, _ * 

The'LaW'that ye make shall be law and I do not press my It was neither Hindustani, French,, nor Coptic ; 

, will, ' ‘ ■ It was odds and ends and leavings of the same, , 

, Because ye are Sok»8 of The Blood and call ms Mother still. , Trahslated by a stick {which is really half the trick), , 

Now must ye speak to you*- kinsmen and they must speak to ■; ‘ W And Hiaraoh harked to Sergeant WJhatisaame.' 

, , ,y«> „ . » y . The kourbash is unpopular, the knout is. banned; but Mr. 

...After the usftof the E^ish, in straight-flung words and few., Kipling has done his besUo reyive the dying faith in the 

• <*0 to your work and be strong, halting nbt.in yoitr w“’~ «■' i-'.- . . --<•__!_.,-- 

, Baulking the end half-won for an instant 
^^taad to your work and be wist:—certahi 
*Yho axe.rfeither children n6r Gbdsrbttt.tucflln 

^ .^e sam^ note 
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’K learns to tio ’is walehin’ without it showin’ plain : 

’K learns to save a diimniy an’ shove ’iin str.iii'hl aj:;ain. 

’1C hnirns to ehecK a ranker that’s huyiii’ leave to shirk. 

An’ ’elearns to make men Uke’im so they’ll learn to like their work. 
The hainnieriiifeof thc-ravv recniU until he bectnnes it lirst- 
4.:l.iss non-ctinimissioned ofhcer is told with intense 
sympathy. I'lie jnfliieiiro of Kiplinjt on ]x)litii.s is 
somethin^ like that of Carl) le. Both .ire preai liers of 
(lie doctrine of the drill sergeant. One worshi|j|)etl 
Kiederic the C.reat, the other Sergeant Wh.itisname. lint 
the stick is the sceptre common to both divinities. 

In one of the worst of Kipltiif's poems the " Tmci- of 
the Hear ” IS the worst ami most unworthy of .ill lh.it 
entitleil "Kitchener’s School,” a ]ioem which is h.iiilU 
even do^getel, we read th.'it " All.ih irctited the I'.n^^hsh 
mad -'the m.iddest of all mad thinj,s,‘’ hut “.ill the mad 
f.n.nlish obey the Judf>e .ind s.iv th.it the l.iw is '.;oo'l.’' 
To Ki[iliiigthe l.iw Is alu.iys Kood. His is the iinhesu.itiiiLt 
obiahetice ol the par.ide j^roimd. 

Kiphn.it is the antithesis of Swiiibiiriie. who helon;es 
to the Revolution.ir\ pre-lmpeiialistic er.i. .\n<l as 
-Swinburne. l.iwK'ss. deliant, hliertv-lovini;. e.mies the 
note of Reioll solar .is to leik little of the npio.ieh of 
I’ll.isphemy. Kijilinj; on the coiitr.n), while .idiiiinisii rino 
unlimited s|i(.k to the reciuit. iiows e\er prone beloii die 
Inrtnile l)nll-Ser;.;e.inl oil lilt .ul. 'J’lie old I’mit.m le.ueii 
working thioiigli his .Methodist gi.indsiies lioiiiiii.ites liim 
eompktel)’ m two ofthe most eh.ir.ieleristie of his poems 
It is not s.niiig too much of his "Kciession.il." ulin li h.is 
been sung .is a ps.ilni of the I’e.iei t.rus.ade all o\ei the 
' ouiitr), that no poem ol leeeiil 1 lines e\ er prodiii ed so 
deej) .ind so immediate .111 elfei t. This w.is ihie no doiibi 
p.irily to the \eri incoiigruih of tlv loti\ .ind solemn ooi.- 
of " Keeession.ii ” with tlii' usual sti.iin of 0111 liir.io 

H.ird of the B.irr.n ks. I ’nlil tin' " Keeession.ii ” .ilipe iicd 
ICngl.ind did not know th.it Kiphng could on occ.ision l.i\ 
down the b.inio aiv-l strike with master hind the Kie of 
the Hebrew b.ird. .Appe.iimg .is it did |ti‘.t .ifii-i the 
lov.il tr.insport^ of the Jubilee, it h.irmoiiised perfect') with 
the .sober second tlieiight <)f the u.itioii . 

Hod of oui l.illicrs. known ofoM 
1-ord of o-.iv lar-lluiig ballle-line 
Iteiu-ath W lios • awlul 11.mil we hold 

Itouiimon over palm and pine • 

l.ord (jod of Hosts, be with us yet, 
best we forget lest we lorgi I ! 

The tumult and the slioutiii.g dies 
The ca])t!itns and llie kmgs ilep.iii - 
•Still staiuis Thine aiieielil .Saerifiee, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

I.ord (ioil of Hosts, In- with us yet, 
best W(' forget - lest we foigel ! 

For-called our navies melt away 

(fii dune and hcadhiml sinks the fiie — 

I. 0, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh anil Ti-re ! 

' Judge of the Nations, sp.are us yet, 

best we forget -lest we foiget ! 

If, drunk with sight of [low'Cr, we loose 
• Wild loiigu' s that have not Thee in av»i.- — 

Such boasting as the Genlilcs use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 

J. ,ord Goil of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

For heathen heart that puls her trust 
In recking tube and iron shard—• 

All valiant dust*l.hat builds on dust. 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard—s 
For frantic boast and foolish word. 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord ! Amb.n. 


-A -strange and s^ilemn jisalm indeed to come from the- 
singer of the roystering ditties of the barrack and the 
nuisic-hiill. 

“ Recessional ” does not st.ind alone. Francis Adams 
once wrote bilterly of Kipling as “ the sweet psalmi.st of 
Jingoism and Adultery,” but it is ns a psalmi.st of another 
Older that lie is known to the world lo-day. Fiten in his 
tiist booklet, ‘‘.Soldiers Three.” he .struck the truer note 
in which he apjie.ils to thu higher .soul, within which 
ag.iiti he npostioiihises in his later poem, ‘‘The True 
Koin.ince" : -- 

^ • 

bo, 1 till.- wt.Ill ‘.111 m <ommon clay 

Kuile Ik-.nri , .if a ron.gli hewn ran- ; , 

bill I’t-.iiK -tii-H not tin- market-place 
111 till-, my lonn of li.ini'"hnient 

Wlieii- with till -.liittiir.’. 'lust 1 pi.iy, 

.knd e.il llu hi end of llisiontinl. 

^ et Is tln-ri- hie in ill,it I m.ike, — 

< I 'J'huii wli-i l,iiowt-st, lurn and see, 

■As riioii li.isi powi r over me, 

S. 1 h.iv e I jii iw, 1 .)\. r till s -, 

lieeause I w-ioii.;t.t llieiii fm Til) sake, 

.\inl I'lealli -it in tlieiii mine .igoiii -s. 

Small miitb w-..s in lln-making. Now 
1 lilt llie eliith lb.it cloaks vlie il.i) 

.\ii.l, -wi.iiii-il, .it Til) feet 1 lay 
My w.ires, in. 1 go l.irlli to s.-ll. 

Tin- long I’lK.ir will pr.use but Tbon- 
Head ol 111 ) In-art, have 1 done well'; 

The sense of the const.int presence, the liauiumg le.ihly 
of ilic iliiii’i- wliii h is not (lod, hut which )et i.s .ikin to 
< .0,1. which IS ill Us, and )et is not of us, finds de.ir 
expression in the opening i erse of the poem " The J'nie 
l-lumance " . 

Tbiougli w.intonness if mm profess 
Tin \ w, ai) of Tliy [i.irts, 

1-,‘en le‘ tin in iln- .it blasplu my 
.\inl perish with lln-ir arts ; 
lint we III.!I love, bill we lb.it prui 
riiine e.xeellelice august, 

Willie wi‘ adore discover more 
Thee pcrleit, wise and jusl. 

'I’liy I.Kc is far Irom this our wai, 
t 'nr tall ami eounter-er) , 

1 sli.ill not (iinl Thee ipiiek and kind. 

Nor know Thee till 1 dn- : 
bnou.gh for me in dreams to see 
.\nd loucli lily .g.irmeiits’ hem : 

Thy feel Ii.im- Irod so near to (loil 
1 may not follow them. 

It is thi.s poem, says Professor Norton, which more 
th.in .HI)' other gn es the kiy to the inti-rpretation of Mr. 
Kipling’s work in general, and displ.iys its controlling .dm. 

in “ Recessional,” as also in the hymn to be sung on the 
Fve of .Vetion, we h.ne a more palpable pcrsonilicatioii 
Ol the Supreme Imisible. 

Kipling’s God is the God of the Old Norse Rovers, the 
Fighting God, the V|)rd of Hosts of Cromwell, a terribly 
rc.il and awful Deity, who nevertheless cm sympathise 
with a lirst-rale fightii.g man* and will in the end see 
that justice is done. The “Hymn before Action ” is less 
well known than the “Recessional,” but it has moved 
at least one American critic into an ecstasy of enthusiastic 
pr.iise. 

“ Hymn before Action,” although vigorous in parts, is 
too long. Si.\ eight-lino stanzas were never sung by tiny 
troops before action on land or sea. There are ch.oac 
tci'istic touches, however, in the hymn peculiar to Kijiling. 
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For instance, this stanza referring to, the non-Christian 
au\iliaiy wlio fights in our ranks ;— 

For lhos.0 wlio knt'cJ bc-sitlc un 
A t altars not Thine own, 

Who lack the lights that guide us. 

Lord, let their faith atone ! 

• If wrong we did to call them 
Hy honour bound they came 
Ts't not Thy Wrath befall them, 

Hu, deal to Us tlie blame. 

'Tlic stanza ad^essed to the Virgin would have filled 
our Ironside.s witit uratli ;‘ 

(.)h Mary, juerced with siniow, 

Remember,• n.-ach and sate 
The .sold that eomes to-niorrow 
H ;fore the (Jod that gavi- ! 

Since each was born of wom.ui. 

• For each at utter neeil 
True cdinr.ule and true foeman- 
Madonna, inlereede ! 

The last verse is tltc best, although “Jehovah of the 
Tliimdcrs ” is rather stilted ;— 

E’en now their vangiuid gathers. 

E'en now we face the iray - 
As Thou didst helji tmr fathers, 

Help Thou our host to-,lay ! 

Eulfdle,! of signs and wonders 
Ill life, in cleath made eJear- 
Jeliorah of the Thunders, 

I.ord God of I tattles hear ! 

'J'hc same spirit brctilhes in every line of the White 
Man s Burden. As the Lord of Hosts is the 1 ’rovidence 
of tlic White Man. so the Wdiite Man must be the 
ferreslrial providence of the silent, sullen people, “half 
devil and half child.” 

The exhortation has hecomc so classic, it h.is p.nsscd 
so thoroughly into tlic political life and thought of the 
day, tliat it is idisurd to refrain from tiiioting the most 
distinctive verses 

Take uj) the Whit'* Maii'.s burden -- 
T he s.ivag<'wars ol peace - 
^ Fill full the mouth ol Kauiiiie, 

And bid (he sickness cease ; 

Ami when ).iur goal is nearest 
(The end for others sought) 

AVatcli .sloth and Iv*’then folly 
Bring all your hope to nought. 

Take U]-) the White .Man's burden— 
dare not stoo]) to less - 
Nor call too loud v>n Freedom 
To ch a'c y,>ur weariness. 

By all ye will or wliispci, 

Hy all ye leave or do, 

Tlie silent, sullen j'coples 

.SI1.1II weigh your G<kI ,and you. 

It has of course provoked many replies. One by 
M r. George Lynch, printed in Concord, is entitled “ In 
/Vuswer to a certain Hymn of Hypocrisy.” It begins 
“ lk;tr wc the Black Man’s burden,’’'and is not lacking 
in l igoiir. The second st^nza is as follows ;— 

' B ‘ar wc the Black Man’s burden ! 

The stealing of our lands, , 

Driven backwards, always backward^ 
iC’eii from our desert sands ; 

You bring ns your own poison, 

Fire liquor that you fell, 

^ While your Missions ami your Bibles 

Tlircateu your White Man’s hell. 


OF, Reviews. 

Still more cmph.itic is the fourth stanza, which ends 
with the couplet;— 

“ You cheat us ft>r your profit, 

You damn us tor your gain.” 

Whatever may be said concerning the duty of Uncle 
Sam to shoulder his burden, John Bull h;is done his 
share. Of the “ silent, sullen peopleshe bears three 
hundred and fifty millions on his broad back, while all 
the other white men in the world only carry ti hundred 
million.s. AH the whites under the Queen’s sceptre 
number hut fifty millions, so tlnil each one of us hits 
se\en bl.ick and brown and c<ipi)er-coloured men upon 
his back. It will be well if we c;in arrest the overloading 
;it this ))oint. For if some m.ad folk have ihcir Wiiy there 
will soon be half-a-dozen yellow men riding on John 
Bull’s back. Take up the while man’s burden indeed ! 
But “to till full the mouth of famine” m.iy ])itAC ;i t.isk 
beyond the eompti.ss even of our strength. We h-ave too 
tmmy nioulhs :ti home unfilled (o ])ermit us lightly to 
multiply our oliligitlions in this in.ilter. 

Kipling, however, Ittis put the Imperialist idea on the 
right basis. If our people re.ilise the burden of Einjihi 
.ind se(' it as Kipling does, there need he no fear th.tl the\ 
will expand its l)orders in the f.tshion advocated l)y 'hose 
who, wh.'ii thev talk of l',m]>ire. are only dreaming ot the 
looting of the world. 

Far removfd indeed is the Imperialism of tin 
Recessiomd .ind the White ,Mtin's Burden from the 
flaiiiily Jingoism of the inu ,tt>h:ill. Gontrast the fimous 
song of MacDermotl. ttve retntin ot which g;i\e tin 
Jingoes their name, with the loflv ideal of Kiuhard 
Kiplmg 

.And <)iil\ tile Al.isler sh.ill .iiid only the M.isler sli.ill 

lilaiiK’ ; 

.'A-lld no one sh.all w in I, fm iiion nml no one sliall work foi 
fanu'. 

Bill eaih f,>r the joy i;( the working, amt each in his s/) 1.1 r.ili¬ 
st a r, 

,'shall draw the Thing .e. he s it |i>r tin ('>od of Things as th,\ 
an*. 

11.- IILS rKAlNING. 

« 

1 h.'ive never had the itrivilego of meeting Riiclyard 
KiiiUng. '■ 1 h.ive therefore Ireon eomjrelled to giv<* more 
of an aiqireci.tlion of his muss.ige as it i.s written in his 
books tlian to allempi at second hand a description of his 
cliaracter. He lias lived m:iny liv es even in this incarna¬ 
tion, How many he h.e? hveil Iiefore he was bom in 
Bombay in 1865 , who can say? In “'I’hc Finest Ston 
ill the World.” Kipling touches upon the fringe of the 
nmncn.se subject of reincarnation. Chtirlie Mears, a 
h.ink clerk, has reminiscences of his pre'vious life without 
being conscious th.at they ttre reminiscences. He 
describes with vivid reality the life vvliich he lived when 
he was a galley sitive, first in a Greek g.illey, and then in 
a warship of the Vikings. These reminiscences occur in 
a haphaz.ard fashion, aivl finally disappear altogether* 
when their subject fiills in love with a tobacconist’s shoji- 
gir). It is a tempting theory which would acrount 
for many tWngs to assume that Kipling has neVer lost 
the power of recalling the e.xperienccs through which he 
passed in previous ejflstences. There fe no doubt that in 
the East where he was born, and where he learnt the 
mystic mastery of his craft, the art of recalling the 
memories of previous incarnations is firmly iJe’ieved to be 
within ^he range of human faculties. It its, of course, 
easy to account for Kipling’s extraordina^ range of 
sympathy amd insight into such immensely diverse forms 
of life and thought as those which he treats in the 
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“Jiinjjlc Book,'* in his ‘‘Dcpnrtmenlal Ditties.'’ in his 
short stories, and in his more serious work in prose and 
\orse, by allributin}|; it entirely to the inia”:in:ition. But 
when we ask what imagination is, and how it c.ime to be 
so powerful and vivid with hinty*there is no answer. 'I'liat 
Kipling is a psychic .ind has mastered much ])s\chic lore 
is iirobable emaigh. A man of his genius eoiild not Itave 
saturated hin.self in the life and thouglit of tin; h.ast 
witliout acquiiing at least some tinge of occultism. 

t)f his ante-natal e.xperiences, however, he has given 
us no rocoid. His life ston- for us begins with his biiili 
at Bombay in 1865. Ills father was John l.iahwood 
Ktfiliiig, l‘rinci])al of the Si.'hool of Art at l.ahoie; Ins 
mother was a Macdonald. Both mother .ind lather h.id 
bei'ii chiUlren of the .Methodist manse. 

■According to the testimony of .Mr. I iolker, a Lane,1,line 
cotton weaver, who had mills in Dh.iiwal, near l.ahoie, 
Ki])ling's f.itlier was a vers ri’in.irU.ible man. .Mi. 
llolker s.iys ; 

1 (h'li’t hilieve tin le w.ts ,1110.h i stieli ( )ii-nl.il s,C|,;i ni 
bull.I as lie. lie liad a nuiaelloiis Kiiouledgi ol tin n h ■.•ui. 
t III ds . 111(1 of till' l.iiigti ige . 111(1 di.ileels ol ilie I laiii. I \. .\ddid 
to llut. he w.is one ol tin ei'i.U'St .aclionlns on ..111 in iiin 
nrilli I's there, .111 1 Would be - nl lor (loin .ill jiiilso' Imniiu 
th'i'oeoi' ih"i ■ bi iiig d'.'i o\i ii i| ,1111 iliiii'; ol ,111.1 hir 

de'lbliii! oi'i.'in. 1 liiii'iiili 1 iin liisl visii to pie lei'i ■ 1 Pi. 
Kililiiigs .u B.iliore. I.mii i "in into wlinli weweiil -,iii]i'\ 
teeni.'ii wdh I III los ind.11.1.In wiidiis 1 liie ' on!,! ' 1 ■.> .1 

d.ivs in e\ 'iv.ip.uun nl. Ill' !\i|.llng l,iind\ wio' ■!'l...iii .1' 
peoph , all I I ...r, .iiiislu luPnii l.i-.1 s. and 1 Ii ' I-in 1 . ■... nn •. 
gl.ii lolls laniilv I tia\e kii'.wii. 

Of no small nbilil\ .is an artist and .in.iuthoi. Mis. 
Kipling w.IS s-o gifted th.it win 11 KinU.ml dedu.it'd liis 
lust book to “the Williesl Worn.in m all liidi.i. llv 
geiier.il opinion w.is tli.il il could leler to no otliei woiil.ui 
ih.in his inolhei. 

Three dilTeii 11I n.it ion ilitii s. s.i\ s 1 )r. Ki liner, h.u .' -..oni 
to m.ike up his eon,jilii .Ill'll natuo. “ t >11 the inoilvrs 
side. .Scotland and liei.iiid. on ihe fithei's I n 1 .uni. 
though fou% lumdred \e.irs ago the Kiplmgs i.'in' lioin 
Holland. There is likewise a mi.sluie of two diliei'nl 
lempenuiKnts in the genealog\. ,\s the < hild In guile 
talk he le.irned to call things by two dilieieiii n.iines. 
Kiiiling speaks Ilindiisiam .is ihienll} .is l-.iiglis!' 
Tlimugh tile seir.inls lu‘ e.iine in touch I'Wih .ill tin- 
religions of .\si.i ; his a>.ih w.is Kom.in (. .iilioli.. .iiiu 
he knelt with her at the s.ime alt.u ; other si i\.ini' (ook 
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him into the niostpies, others introduced hitn, into the 
temples of the llAnlns and I’arsees.” % " 

It wasa sad day for young Kijrling when, like his prototyjre 
in “ Ba, Ba, Black Sheep,” he was taken back to Kngland 
and deposited in the care of “ Anlirosa” and a clerical 
uncle. Of wI1.1l he e.vperienced during these years of 
tribulation in the Vorkshiie dales is it not written for all the 
world to read in his inimitable stories of child-fife, notably 
ill “ B.i. Ba, Id.ick Sir ep"’From Antirosa's care be was 
sent to be educated .it theVniled .Service College. West- 
w.iid Ho, in North Devon. Of his experiences at this pre- 
pai.ilory si hool all the woild lias te.id, ^id is still reading, 
m his schoolbov sim v nf “ St.ilk)' iN Co.’’now apjrcafing 
siimillaneoiislv in . 1 /, .ind the ll’nnfsor. He was 

.1 boy of seventeen will'll, in i.S.Sa, be returned to India, 
little dreaming th.it in the ne.xl seventeen years he woukl 
have climbed to the higbisi junn.icle of renown. 
.Old ili.it when Ik siniggli'd bitwecn life and death iti 
Nivv York the luilUiiiis from In', sick-room would be 
w.iited for througlioiu tin vvoihl with greater anxiety than 
if they h.id regi-stered the f.iti of .1 monarch. Of Kipling 
.IS .1 sclioolhov .It Wisiwaid Ho, we need say link', fot 
Kipling h.is nevi r cv.ised to he a scluHilboy. He is 
.ilw.iys at SI lii'ol. with the keen, eager eye of the si houl- 
buv. He has sail,'ll the woild n.und and tound again, 
hut to him tin re ate .still endless ]iossibilUies of woiuki 
.Hill .idveiituie lurking m- every nook and corner of thi 
jil.uiel. The lettei wliu h 111 I'. istei, iSpS. he wrote to the 
t'diinrs of a sclioolbuv s'p.ipi I who liad asked him for a 
('(iiiliihution. Is so cli.u'.ului-.tie, both of Kipling as he 
w.is .Did Kipling .IS he i.s, ih.il 1 ipiote it int.iet :— 

'• I'll tin I'illlois .S.//(1,1.^: 

"' b ntk'iiiin ; I .nn 'u iinipl of ynvir IclUr uf ins dati'. 
t'cslliii well lopv "I -.1 li.Kil /i,I'l'h. 14, .Hill you si'cill to 
b ' III pii-.' '.'ion oi .ill ilic 1 he, K that is in iln.' lu.i't likily to ilo 

Mill .Illy g. I in till' vM.ild or tlu' in 'cl. \nd, I’urllicnivjre, yoii 

li.iv oniitn,l 111 'ju'iiiv ulit'ii' y, nr ii inn.il is piinti'd .ind in 
w li.il i oninv ,,r rnjJ.in. 1 ! b.i .inon.i, 11 is sUu.iU-d. Bnl, on die 
lip,, r li.’nU. ,iiid n 'iw slist.inding. 1 \irv nincii .i|ipioV - of your 
• 11 111.'. 1 11 'sill, olliiiy l'ls|ii in. .111(1 li.iv,' l.iki'ii dll' liberty o! 
s iiiling you .1 ti w iiiorv .is tolli.wiiig : 

"1. Il you ii.ivc .iiiv douliis aliiuu ;i ipiautily, ci'ilgli. In 
piui c.is SI.Ill ol liv, lliis will s \v yi'U li. lUg askn! to 'siy it 
.i';.ini.' 

'• 2 '1 in' two nil si usc.'iil biiy.s in .1 aiini .irc (,i) the ni.isn r's 

livouiilc )iio run; ib). his p'! av.isioii. With a liilli' 
in'livioiis inan.igruK’nt la| i..iu kvi [> intn talking lliiough lire lii'i 
liah I’l tin- c n-luie. .uni (hi can t,iki' ni> 
the unining foi tliv ivst of the linn . 
N.l'i -\ syndli.in- .should an.ingc to do 
lb si iiiipois, in iclnui tor t'.is ‘.(.rvite. 

\ ci'iifnlin'd giii'ssci Is worth his 
wi i'ghl ill gold on .1 Moiid.iv inouiiiig. 

•*.|. .\i Vi.r slink .1 nust( 1 rnit ol 

lioinnis; jiiss him with an abslr.ictrd 
(Vr. and, .U Pn- s.um' Unic, pull out .1 
liiU'i .iiid study it r.iriKspy. lie in.iv 
Piiiik it is a coinmis-siiui for some one 
else. 

“5. When jiursuid by the native 
f.iinnr, always lake to Ihe nearest pknrgli- 
land. Men stick iu furrows that boys 
can lun over. 

“6. 14 il is necessary to t.ake other 

l>eopIe’s apples, do it on a Sunday. N 011 
then pul them inside your topper, which 
is better than trying id button them into .1 
tight ‘Kion.’ 

‘A ou will finvi this advice north 
enor.<U)us sums of money, hut 1 shall he 
obliged with a check <'r ])OslaI-orik'r for 
sixireni'.' at yjur convenience, L the con 
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tributiwn shpuld be found to fill more than one page. Faith¬ 
fully yours, 4 • 

“RUDVAKn Kll’LINr,. 

“Capetown, Easter Monday, ’98.” 

When he went back to India, he was sent to serve his 
apprenticeship in journalism as a kind of sub-editorial 
apprentice in the office of The Civil and Military Gazette 
of Lahore. •'That choice of a profession fixed his destiny. 
He was a schoolboy who had become journalist, and 
although the Journalist subsequently became novelist and 
poet, he remains a journalist to the end of his days. 
He is the supreme type of the journalist in the field of 
letters. He has the training of a journalist ; the capacity 
for quick,' sure, vivid observation, comltinod with an 
inexhaustible store of energy for sustainefl labour. His 
eye is never weary of seeing, his tongue- ttever fails for 
asking, nor does his pen slacken in the writing of wh.it 
he secs and hears. 

Of his newspaper experiences in India he has told us 
in his short story, “ The Man who would be King.” It 
must not have been pleasant in the L.ihore newsp.iper 
office in those pitchy black nights, when the red-hot 
wind from the westward was booming among the tinder- 
dry trees, when as he tells us :— 

“ 1 ( was a shade cooler in the press-room tliati the office, so T 
sat there, while the type ticked and clicked, and the night jars 
hooted at the windows, and the all but iiakcfl compnsiiors wip. d 
the sweat from their foreheads and called for water.” 

It was here where he began to write the short stories 
and departmental ditties which first made his name 
famous. In his contribution to the Idle^- concerning 
his first book he has described how it came to be written 
and published. His chief, Mr. Kobinson, has also described 
the method of his work. Speaking of his early work over 
the ditties, he says 

They arrived merrily, being born out of the hfi- about me, 
and they were very bad indceci, and the joy of doing llu-m was 
payment a thousand times their worth. Some, of course-, came 
and ran away again ; and the dear .sorrow of going in search of 
these (out of office hours, and ciitching tliem) was almost belter 
than writing them clear. U.-id as thi-y were, I burned twice as 
many as were published, and of the survivors at least two-thinis 
were cut down at the last moment. Nothing can be wholly 
beautiful that is not useful, ami therefore iny verses were made 
to case off the perpetual stri"- between the manager ixleuding 
his advertisements and my chief fighting for his reading matter. 
They were born to be sacrificed. Uukn-Din, the foreman of 
our side, approved of them immen-sely, for he was a Muslim of 
culture. He would say : “ Your poetry very good, .sir; just 
coining projrer Ittfigth to-day. You giving more .soon? One 
third column just projier. Always can take on third page.” 

And in this manner, week by week, iny verses came to be 

rinted in the jiaper. A real bonk was out of the question, but 

knew that Kukn-1 >in and the office plant wi-re at my disposal 

t a price, if f did not use the office time. .So there was built a 
sort of a book, a lean oblong docket, wire stitched, to imitate a 
D.O. GovernmEflnt envelope, printed on one side only, bound in 
brown paper, and sccuied with red tape. Tt was addressed to 
all heads of departments and all government officials, and 
among a pUe of pap^ would have deceived a clerk of twenty 
years’ service. Of these “books” we made' some hundreds, 
and tus there was no necessity for advertising, my public being t(< 
my liand, I took reply-postcards,printed the news of the birth 
■of thc.bodk on one side, the blank order-form on the other, and 
posted them up and down the empire from Aden 10 Singapore, 
and from Quetta to Colombo. There was no trade discount, no 
reckoning twelves as Ihirteens, no commission, and no credit of 
any kind whatever. The money came back in poor but honest 
rupees, and was transferred from thq, publi^er, the left-hand 
pocket, direct to the author, the right-hand pocket. Every copy 
solcMn a few weeks, and the ratio of expenses to profiti;, as 1 


remember it, has since prevented my injuring my health by 
symp,athising with publisher.s who talk of their risks and adverlisi-- 
ments. The down-country papers complained of the form of the 
thing. .The wire binding lore the p.ages and the red tape tore the 
covers. This was not intentional, but heaven help.s those who 
hel]> themselves. Consequently, there arose a demand fora new 
edition, and this time I exchanged the pleasure of taking in 
money over the counter for that of seeing a real jiublisher’s 
imprint on the title-page. More verses were taken out and pul 
in, anil .some of that edition travelleil as far as llong Kong on 
the map, and e.-ich edition greu a little fatter, and at last the 
book came to l,on<lon witli a gilt top and a stiff’back, and w.is 
advertiseil in the jiuhlishcr.s’ fMielry department 

But 1 loved it best when it was a little brown baby with a 
pink .string round its sloiiiacli ; a child’s child, ignor-ml that it 
was alllicled with all the most nuKli-rn ailments, and belore 
peo]ile had learned, beyond doubt, how its author lay aw-aki- of 
niglits in India jilotting and scheming to write something tli.ii 
should “take” with the KiiglLsh public. 

The testimony of his editor, Mr. E. Kay Robinson, who 
was sent out in 18S6 to put some sparkle into the (mjn-r - 
Kipling not lieing regarded by the sapient proiu ielors :is 
adequate to that task—is \ery interesting. Kijiling. la- 
says, wa.s alwavs a splendid worker, .'i brilliant conversa 





THK HOUSE KIPLING BUILT NEAR BRATTLEnOKo, VT., U.S.A* 

tioii.alist, with somewhat eccentric habits of his own. For 
instance, Mr. Robinson tells us that— 

In the heat of .summer white cotton trousers and a thin vest 
constituted his office attire, and by the day’s eml he w-’as spotted 
all over like a Dalmatian dog. He had a habit of dipping his 
pen freijueiltly and deep into the ink-pot, and as all Ins move- 
int Ills were abrupt, almost jerky, the ink used 10 fly. When In- 
.tailed into my rixun, as he used to do about one tiling or 
another in connection with the contents of the paper a do/,en 
times in the morning, I had to shout to him to “stand ott’;” 
olherw'ise, as I knew by experience, the abrupt hall he woid.l 
make, and the flourish with wliich he placeil the proof in Ins 
hand before me, would .send the penful of ink - he always had 
a fjdl pen in his hand—flying over me. Driving or sonictinn s 
walking home to breakfast in his light attire plentifu'ly 
besprinkled -with ink, his sjiectacled face peeping out under an 
enormous, mushrpom-shaped pith hat, Kiplmg was a quaint- 
looking object. 

The native police band in the public gardens of 
Lahore was the fount of the inspiration of the Depart¬ 
mental Ditties. Mr. Kobinson says that Kipling always 
got the tune first and wrote his verse as music. The 
words and rhyme always followed the air. 

Kipling is rememb^ed by his old'-’neighbours in the 
Ihinjab as a ti^in of slight frame with stooping shoulders, 
spectacled face of sallow complexion, brimnil of boisterous 
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spirits, who laughed and joked the lifelong day. 'I'hc 
first succe.ss of his short stories was due to the curiosity 
of the public to discover who were the originals of the 
various personages in Kipling’s stories, and nothing can 
sliakc the belief of Anglo-Indians that every one of them 
w.is drawn from life. He was full of fun and fonil of 
)>ractical joking. On one occasion he amused himself 
for a whole evening by showing the natives of Dh.inval 
.ill the groteMpie monsters on magic-lantcrn slides 
illustrating Jack the Oiant Killer, as authentic ])ortraits 
of the Russians, whose activity beyond T let at w.is then 
causing considerable alarm in the Anglo-Indian mind. 

Kipling did all m.inner of journaliEtio work, both for 
the Civil ami Mililaiy Gazrttc and afterwards for the 
Pioneer of Allahahad. He served also as speei.il 
correspondent in Rajpoot.ma and the Northern Frontier. 
For seven years he studied India high and low, in the 
slum'- of the City of Dreadful Night, in the plains, in the 
hills, by the camp-fires of troops in the field, in the 
p.daces of her princes. Iherywhere he saw. he heard, 
he ])hotographed on the retina of his eye a m irveiioiis 
series of living jiirtures which he could call up at will 
So it came to pass that he became the interjireter of 
India to the people who send forth the rulers who govern 
It. This young man o^genius, saiil a writer in Blaekuiooit 
years ago : 

li.as shown us all what the Iivh.iii eiiipii • m -.ins. It i-, a imgic. 
it IS an en(.liantnieut. If her .Maji-sty her--If. wlm know.- -o 
imi'.‘h, desires a fuller kiiowli-dge of her Indian ein])ire. !ii)« it 
i- iiiled and lU-feiuled and tonglif for every day ag.iin-i all the. 
Powers of Darkness, wi- desire resjieetfully to recoinniend to the 
•Secretary for India that he -he.ukl place no sheaves of di-sp.ilclie- 
iii the royal hands, bill \lr. Kndyar-l Kii>ling’- book- I'iiere 
are only two volumes ol lliein. besides sundry -in.ill hiw kuic\. 

goo<l bulky conseieiitious ihree-voluine novel hold- .i- ininy 
u irds. Hill thiTc lies Indi.i. the most wondcriiil conr)iu-l .iiel 
p -si-ssioil that any vielorioiis kingdom ever in idc, the gre.itest 
it-., perhaps, that ever w.is lield for tiod. 

HI.- KFCDHNlTiON. 

In i88Q«Mr. Kay Kobinson. desiring to obt.iiii for 
Mr. Kipling recognition by a wider public, sent lopies of 
his ditties home to London editors who ignored thorn. 
Oiiie and all. Hut when in that year Riidyard Kipling 
left India and came to London viii China and the 
United States, he found himsell famous. tried his 

hand at novel ■writing. Hut “• The Light that Failed " 
has never achieved the success of his shorter stories lii 


1891 he wrote “The Naulahka” in company with Wolcott 
Halestier, and in 1892 he married Mis.s Balcstier, and 
settled with his bfiile in a house he built for her in the 
Vermont Hills at Hrattlcboro’, There he lived for three 
years. Then he came back to England, made the tour 
of the world again, wrote all manner of things in prose 
and verse, doing special'correspondence for the Times, 
among other items of labour, and finisl^ng off by 
describing The Fleet in Heing ” for the Morning Post 
only last year. It w.as not until his “Recessional” 
aiijieared after the Jubilce*that he was quite forgiven by 
the good serious folk for his joyous sympathetic 
chronicling of the vices .and failings of the “ men of 
common clay’’ who form the majority of his heroes. 
After “ Kccessional “ e\en the “unco’ guid ” liavc for¬ 
given him all his m.iiiifolil sms and iniquities. For, as 
th'- Ic.idiii'g ease of King [tavid shows, all manner of 
crimes and atrocities will he forgiven to a man if so be 
tli.it he be a real man whose fai c, m all slips and stumbles, 
is set Zionvvards. 

His two “ Jungle Hooks ” g.ivc .1 new impetus to his 
|jo|iiil.irity. M.iny who were bored with “ Mrs. Mawksbec,” 
.ind could t.ike no interest m “ .Soldiers Three,” sue- 
cimibed to the glamour ot the Jungle and its denizens. 

All the tiine he worked, .ind worked hard. In Vonniml 
he shuts himself up m his study from nine to one, turning 
out the best p.iid copj in the world. He is said to receive 
for each of his short stories ^240 in the .States. The 
rights of puhlicatioii elsewheie and of republic.ition are 
said to bring him in three tune- as much as that. One 
tlious.md pounds for a single short story ! What an 
Al.ulditi’s lamp his genius is 

■J'he papers h.ive teemed with anecdotes of Kipling, 
and the Amerii:aii press has. a- usual, cxcelleil itself in 
descriptions of eierytliing he does, or does not do, in his 
home in Vennoiil. The only new report which 1 c.inie 
across the other day w.is the story that he hail tried liis 
hand at jilougliitig and had driven his furrow straight. 
Me is said to he \oiy fond of rishing, and devoted to 
gardening, to cycling, and to all manner of outdoor pur¬ 
suits. Every thing th.it lives is full of interest to him. as 
tt IS to .iny one w'ho studies it closely enough. When 
“ C.qil.iins Courageous,” the story' of New Engl.ind 
iishermen’s life, w.is before him, Kipling spent some we.-k- 
amoiig the Hloucesler s.ilts with an acquaint.ince wlio 
h id .iccess to the household gods of the cod-folks. .And 
b'cfore he wrote “ The Fleet m Heing,” he made a ciui-e 

in the third-class crui-ei 



KIPLING'S HOUSE AT ROTTtNCDEAN. 




Ptionts in the Fmglish 
Channel. Apparently shy 
ami reserved on liist .ic 
qiiaint.incc, he is the w.irmest 
of friends and the most 
delightful of companions. 

Kipling objects to be inter¬ 
viewed. Hut Dr. Kellner, 
author of the “ History of 
English Literature in the 
\'iciorian Era,” w.as per¬ 
mitted to visit him in 189S 
.ind to describe his conver¬ 
sation in the A’enes Wiener 
* Piigh/ii/t. He sHinmt'd up 
his impressions of his visit to 
Rottingdean in the memor- 
able phrase, “ To-day 1 have 
seen happiness face to face.” 
So few authentic descriptions 
of Kipling and his home and 
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his talk have appeared, that I \ entiirc to draw freely upon 
iDr. Kellner’s narrative ;— ^ 

The work-room is of surprisiii" simplicity, the north wall is 
eovered with books half its lu-ifilit, over tlie door hanj^s a portrait 
of Burne-Jones (Mr. Kipling’s uncle), to the right near tlie window 
?>tands a plain table—not a writing-table—on whicli lie a couple 
of pages containing verses. No works of art, no conveniences, no ^ 
nick-knacks, the unadorned room simple and earnest like a Puritan 
chapel. “rdo my daily task conscientiously, but n-U all that I 
■w'rite is printed ; mo.st of it goes there." The waste-paper 
basket under the table heie received a vigorous kick, and a mass 
of torn-up pap.“rs rolled on the ground. 7 'lie Puritanic strain in 
his nature came out the more strongly at the moment when 
others—-like Burns, for example have lost their hold on them¬ 
selves in the hour of triumph. Kipling is never so dislrastful 
and self-critical as when he has around him the cries of praise. 
“I am very distrustful ag.ainst praise," said he, “ very distrustful 
■against fame. You know the laic of eight 'cnlh-century Knglish 
literature, how many ‘immortal’ poi t.s that prolific timj 
brought forth, and yet how much of this ‘immortal’ jioetiy 
still lives in our timi? To name old) (ii ■, who r,-ads J’ope 
nowadays? 1 often run over these volumes here" (heie he 
■pointed to the “ .lidition dc J.,uxe’’ of Ids works publisheil by 
^Macmillan) “and think to myself how much of that which is 
printed on such beautiful jKiper ought never to h.ive s eii the 
light. How much w.is written for m -re love of gfdn, how often 
has the knee been bowed ‘in the House of Rimmon?’" (a 
favourite expression of Kipling's). 

All that fate—Kipling would call it “ the good (loil ”—has to 
bestow of real worth has been granted to this wonderful child of 
fortune ; love, doiii.'sticity, independence, fame, and jmwer, in 
the vigour of youth (he is only thirty-two) and .sound licultli, and 
above all, the capacity for enjoying Ids good fortune. \or is 
that all ; Kipling has llu' happiest bjrtuiie which can hapjien to a 
man when he has attained Ids highest aims, his father and 
mother are still alive, and he can anil does .say with ]>tou(lesl 
modesty, “ All that 1 am 1 owe to them.” 

“ The annexation of one while nation by aiiollier,” he said, 

“ 1 regard as the greatest crime that a pulitici.in can commit. 
Don’t annex white men.” > 

“ How about the blacks ? ’’ 

“I am against slavery,” was the an.swer, “if onl)- for lids 
reason, that the white mm becomes dcrnor.ilised by slav.TV.” 

He is an ardent admirer of l'ceil Khoiies, whom be knows 
personally and whose work he is able to judge of from his reeenl 
visit to Matabeleland. 

“ Ilow did you get on with Rhodes ? What sort of man docs 
he appear?" •w.as the cju"Slion to which the answer came: 

“ Rhodes is greater than his votk.” The interviewer expresstsl 
his astonishment that Olive .Schreiner has rejircsented men in 
such dark colours, but Mr. Kipling indignantly repudiated the * 
reproaches of this writer as altogctb -r unfoutuled, the sole harsh 
ju’-lgment heard by (he interviewer throughi'ut. 

He interests h'wsclf in all the literary work of the day, and 
is at home in all the chief movements and side currcfils in the 
spiritual life of Kngland. When discu-ssing the “literary 
History of KngLand,’’ which Dr. Kellner has in hand, Mr. 
Kipling said, “ If I had your book to write I would attempt in 
final chapter to di-scover the path which may lead from the 
present chaotic condition of our literature and that of the 
twentieth century. 1 would call trie chapter ‘ Between two 
epochs.’ 1 feel that we ate between ebb and flocxl. It is now 
inst what sailors call ‘ slack tide; ’ we are waiting for the great 
(lersonality which will unite all the minor tendencies of the time 
and collect all the partial and petty forces ifilo one power that 
will give a new and adequate expression to the new time.” The 
intcrv'ievwr concludes his intere^ng iiiiesviltli the question, “Is 
that mar. still to come, or is he already here ? ’’ 

This same Vuritan strain in Kipling comes out in the 
account of how it was jite became converted to 
Prohibition. In a concert hml in America he saw two ' 
young men get two girls drunlj; and then lead them 
reeling down a dark street. Mr. Kipling has not been ai 


total abstainer, nor have his writings commended tem¬ 
perance, but of that scene he writes :~ 

“ Then, recanting previous opinions, I became a Prohibitionist. 
Better it is that a man should go without his beer in public 
places,'' and content himsedf with swearing at the narrow¬ 
mindedness of the majority'; belter it is to jioison the inside 
with wry vile Icmpeiance drinks, and to buy lager furtively at 
back doors, than to bring temptation to the lips of young fools 
such as the four 1 had seen. I understand now why the preachers 
rage ag:iinst ilritik. 1 have saki, ‘ There is no harm in it, taken 
moderately ;’ and yet my own fl<*maiul for beer helped directly 
to .send these two girls reeling down the dark street to—Ciod 
alone knows what end. If liquor is wortli driuking, it is worth 
taking a littU' trouble to come at—sueh trouble as a man will 
undergo to compass Ids own desires. It is Hot good that we 
should let it lie before the eyes of ehiUlren, .and 1 have been a 
fool in writing to the contrary." 

Tributes to his genius htive been plentiful of late, so 
plentiful that it is difficult to say what to cJioose ; but :i 
few may be quoted. Here, for instance, i.s the tribute 



A C*K 1 CATURE FROM THE NF.W YORK HEKAI.D. 

KipHiiK’b Burden ; To ucknowiedKe the thousands of coiigratulutions 
upon hih recovery. 


of the German Emperor.' It was addressed to Mrs. 
Kipling :— 

.■\s an enthusiastic admirer of the unrivalled books of your 
husband, 1 am most anxious for news about his health. (!otl 
grant Uiat he may be spared to you and to all who are thankful 
to 1dm lor the soul-stirring way in which he has sung about the 
deeds of <iut common race. 

Ian Maclarcn wrote :— 

He deals at first hand with the half-dozen pas.sions which 
mould hitman nature, and always w'ilh insight and nobility. 
Ilis death—which may fJod forbid ! ~ would, in my humble 
judgment, deprive English letters of our greatest name, a.id 
England of her feal jxiet laureate. 

Signor Verdinois, a Neapolitan critic, laments the 
impression of disconsolate sadness: all his writings might 
be called “ The Light that Failed.” 

Kipling’s art is still unequal and disconnected; it fliefe and 
touches; weeps and sobs; crushes and breaks ; a blazing torch, 
which till now smokes ||p much. We w8h health to the poet 
and that he may live'w disperse this smoke. May Rudyard 
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Kiplin}; live long, and insload of sluinbling in the dark, Rive to 
art the light that never fails. 

M. Viefor finsch, !i French writer, Says :— 

The umse of Kipling lives in the courts and purlieus of the 
harracks. She has her nose purpled with gin ; she sinoki's a 
pipe, chews tobacco, an<l is .sea-siok. Her siieech is the most 
ianlastic of amalgams, in which the most divers- speeh-s of 
slang elbow each other. She sjieaks by turns the jargon of llv 
soldier, the niari'ie. the t'oekney, the Irishman, and all the little 
i':olonial niggets. But she has one incontestable lu -rit, ainl that 
•even in her prose speech —the merit of movement anti liie. 


I bring to a close the siring of tributes to his power by 
a couple of stanzas in the Cockney dialect favoured b)- the 
Bard of the Daily^ Chronicle. 

’Is kingriom runs wheer the white m-n be, 

’K reigns till thi- ornn-rnaeks goes ter sleep 
’K’s cut ’i.. nime on tiv bloomin’ tree. 

And ’e’s cut it bloomin’ deep. 

The ship-, is sjlin’, tin- troops mnveh art. 

The tiger sleeps when the suit is ’ot, ^ 

Ami we all eome a mucker in ’oh- or part •— 

But Ki|)liu’ e knowed tlu lot. > 
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MAI> SHOWING WHERE TOWN’S MEETINGS ON THE TSAR’S RESCRIPT HAVE BEEN HELD- 

X>UKtNG THE LAST THREE MONTHS. . * 












THE TOPIC OF THE mOHTH- 

MR. BALFOUR AND THE WANING OF WAR. 


T he first stage of the International Crusade of Peace 
culminated in the presentation to Mr. Balfour of the 
Memorial that .summed up and embodied the resolu¬ 
tions passed at more than 200 town meetings in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

The presentation of the Memorial had been decided 
.upon at the National Convention held in St. Maitin’s 
Hall, Charing Cross, on March 21st. Lord Salisbu-y 
was asked in the first place to receive the deputation 
bearing the Memorial. But Lord Salisbury wr.s hasting 
•southward to the Riviera, whi-re he spent Easter in the 
neighbourhood of his Sovereign, and therefore the depu¬ 
tation had to be received by Mr. Balfour, who as First 
Lord of the Treasury', Leader of the House of Coni.nons, 
and acting locum tcuens at the Foreign Office w.is the 
natural recipient of the Memorial. 

The deputation was reccivc'd at the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Balfour, who was leaving town that afternoon, had 
fixed the hour, for the reception at one o’clock on 
Wednesday. The weather w.-is fine and bright. Most 
of the Members of Parliament had scattered to their 
lioines. But the deputation was influential and repre¬ 
sentative enough to justify the attention wiiich Mr. 
Balfour gave to its statements. 

Those who have been to many deputation.s to Ministers 
declare that they h.ive never been at any defiut.ilion in 
which everything passed off with more ide.d iierferlion. 
Lord Aberdeen, who introduced the deputation, was the 
bc.m ideal of tact, courtesy and good taste, and the 
speakers vied with each other in saying the best thing 
wey' could in ijio shorte.st possible time. Onh' one 
/^eaker failed, Lady Fijpdcric Cavendish apiiarently 
/'having left town before receiving the retjuest of the 
Commit»'a- that she would speak on behalf of the 
women. The Bishop of London acted as general 
spokesman for the Crusade Committee, Dr. Clifford 
represented the Nonconformists; Mr. Courtney, who 
again replaced Mr. Morley, as a I'nibnist. Mr. 
.Shaw Lefevre spoke for the Liberals. Mr. .Madtlison, 
M.P., was the spokesman of Labour, and Mr Jolin 
O’Connor made an eloquent little s[jcech on beh.df of 
Ireland. 1 brought i;p the rear with a request for the 
.compilation of a brief for plenipotentiiries at the 
Conference. Then Mr. Balfour replied. He sjioke 
admirably. His sympathy, so frankly and ingenuously 
expressed, his cordial reference to the Tsar’s projjosal, 
and his well-weighed and cmplfotic declaration ."is to the 
w'aning of war, were all that any one could desire and 
, more than mo.st of those who heard him hoped for. Two 
staunch Liberals, who heard him for the first time, 
remarked as they left the room; “ Is it worth whil ■ 
spending so much energy in order to turn out a good 
fellow like that in order to put our lot in ? ” Mr. B.ilfour's 
benediction was an appropriate culmination of the three 
months’ service rendered in the cause of peace by the 
Crusade. 

The best service I can render here is to print a full 
report of that memorable deputation, the good results of 
which were immediately felt and responded to in Russia 
and in France. . 


THE CRUSADE DEPUTATION TO THE 
GOVERNMENT. * 

it 

Mr. Balfour and the Memorial. 

The Earl of Ar.ERDtEN introduced the deputation 
with these words ; 

The dqmlation which I, have the honour of introducing is 
a representative depui.ilinn. 1 tliink it is quite possible, m'>rc 
than possible that you have heard on some previous occasions a 
som -what similar remark with reference to deputations which 
have had the jile'isure of w.iiting upon you ; but, however that 
may be, wi- may safely say that the present deputation has this 
speei.d feature .ind characterisiie, viz.: that it is composed of 
accredited represi'iitatives and deputies of a vast number of 
meetings held recently throughout the country, north and south, 
e.ist and west, at which nradiilgs the utterances h.'jvc been of iiix 
uncertain sound. The nveiings were held under circum.stances 
which gave ample op])orluniiy for fliscussion and acces.s on the 
j).irt of all shades ol opini'ni; bui, as 1 say, the utterances and 
declarations deliberately nude by these meetings have const i- 
tuled one voice ;ind one <lidib--ralc expression of opinion. We 
are well aw.iri' that Her Majesly’s Government have placed 
this country in .accord and .sympathy, with the peao 
projiosals of the Emperor of Kus.sia, and we rejoice in the 
knowledge; hut I jiresume it does not follow from that 
that our eortiing here to-day is, as it were, to quote a 
French proverb, pushing ojii-n a door already opened. 
We feel that if our altitui'e is not that of expostulation hut 
ratlier of eiidorsation and respectful exhortation, it will not on. 
that account be regardeil by you as superfluous; and as 1 sjieak 
ol the attitilile of Her Majesty’s tloveriiinent, I, of course, view 
amongst other inaiiilestations a recent notable utterance of the 
First Ford of the .Xdmir.iliy in Parliament. First of all, in 
order not tuiletnin you, I will only siy that the representatives 
of this representative dejiulalion will, I think, illustrate by their 
own personnel the iiiiportame of the fact that this inovem'nt 
does not emanate from any one particular school of thought or 
o]>inion, but that, as you will observe from those who address 
yon, it indicates the feeling of a vast sentiment throughout wdial 
I venture to call the ihiukiiig jiublic and the intelligent public. 

T now have great plc.isure in recjuesling you to hear a few words 
from the 1 .ord Bishop of London. 

The Bishop of London said 

Mr. Balfour, As Chairman of the Committee th.at has been 
struggling to bring this matter before the conscience of the 
jmblic in Fnghnd, 1 have the honour to present to you a short 
account of the results of their proceedings. There has jverhaps 
been no subjert wdiich has been ri-ceived with such complete 
entlnisi.asm and such immense unanimity as has this subject of 
the promotion of jieace ; and there is no subject ujmn which the- 
Knglisli peojilc have been apjiroached for a long time, on 
wliicli they have shown such deep-seated inten st; and this is. 
tile more remarkable because, of course, the English jniblic is 
not given to (-.xiiress its approbation of ideas in the abstract; and 
those who stood aloof h.ave jirobably stootl aloof because of that 
reason—that they wished to see more what could come 
of .such an eqjle.avour as that w'hich has been set on 
foot by the Kniperor of Russia before they expressed 
a strohg opinion upon the subject. Furthermore, tiles.- 
meetings have been held* without any connection with 
the current topics of political controversy which, as a rule, 
tend to give a factitious interest to meetings of any kind. They 
have been attended solely by serious-minded men and w'omen, 
profoundly impressed by the oppiortunity which is now oflfered, 
profoundly impressed by the absolute necessity of supporting by 
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•every means in their power this totally unexpected attempt to 
snake the question of disarmament one of the principal 
•questions in the politics of Europe. That an international 
etfort should be made is above all things that which awakes the 
finest thorough sympathy on the part of every right-minded and 
right-thinking person, it is right-minded and right-thinking 
persons who have particularly thronged to these meetings, and 
have been desirous to express their opinion upon this great subject. 

1 have the honour of presenting to you first of all a memorial 
which‘1 will spare your time by not reading but asking you 
to read, and' secondly a list of the meetings that have been 
held 'in the various parts of England, the most remarkable 
ieature pf them being that in aldiost all cases they are towns’ 
meetings, duly summoned by requisition of the mayor or of the 
principal local autWitv. They have been public meetings, not 
held by separate societies in the ihteresls of their organiption, 
but they have been towns’ meetings held under the auspice s of 
the accredited authorities, public meetings in which discussion 
was invited, and they have exhibited an unprecedented am..unt 
of interest and enthusiasm and unanimity. And these meetings 
have all been held with the inti'ution, .as I.ord Aberdeen has 
•said, of instructing Her .Majesty’s Ministers in a duly which 
the whole English public believe that they are most anxious 
to perform, to simply assure them that they have behind them 
the united opinion of England in this important matter, and 
the one purpose which we have is to express our absolute con¬ 
viction and our pntire hope that Her Majesty’s Government will 
ins ruct the British representative at the forthcoming Conference 
to use evvry possible argument that can in the lea.st degree 
conduce to give a practical form to tlie ideas which' have been 
set forth by the Russian Emjieror. Anything that can be done 
in the way of distuf^ament, in the way of diminishing the horrors 
■of war, in the way of lessening cxpemliture onmililaiy purposes, 
in the ww of pr.}moling mediation and arbitration and of 
settling differences of opinion by peaceful means, will be watched 
with the Neatest possible care by the English iieople, and any 
steps that could be taken of a practical nature to carry out these 
great objects would be welcomul by them with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Leonard Courtnev, M.P., iu addressing Mr. 
Balfour, said :— 

On an occasion like this the fewest words are the best, and 
even if my time were, not strictly limited, I should have struggled 
to be as brief as po-ssible. We know not, Sir, who may 
represent the United Kingdom at the ajij'iroaching Conference. 
•On former similar occasions it has been perhaps th<; custom, 
if not the rule, for the Foreign Secretary to be Jhc repre¬ 
sentative of Her Majesty, and on one great occasion he was 
•associated with the Prime Minister. At the present lime, the 
Foreign Secretary and the Pi ne Minister are one and the same 
person, and if we could hope that Lord Salisbuiy would be Her 
Majesty’s chief representative at the approaching Conference at 
the Hi^e, I do not think that 1 shoald have a word more to 
say. I should regard it as an impertinence to add anything, if 
,Ihad the ^uranc^that he were to be present. He would be 
accomjianied, no doubt, by skilled diplomatists, and probably 
by some authority learned in international law; but he would 
carry with him, I am convinced, that which is mote precious 
thas^-'.anything else—a derire, an earnest and sincere longing, 
I. his own breast, for ,peace. He would feel what it might 
■be suggested to othen to rcmcmljer, that the maintenance 
of peace, of peace with righteousness (for without one the 
•other cannot be pssured) is at once the noblest duty and the 
iiighesl influence in this country. Whoever may lie our repre- 
tentative—I hope Mr. Balfour-—it is not impertinent to suggest 
I' .that one should be selected purged, if possible* from that most 
•': frightful fallacy which thinks that one nation can benefit by the 
injury of aimther, that in matters of trade the greatest advan¬ 
tage to be'-secured to a cotpit^.is to exclude it from the 
ccmmerce of other countries. We know from the most recent 
<*^rience of international negotiation, which we hope has not 
„ i£uled, but .which has deferred continuance of its labours, and in the 
ji^uise of.’lwhich we have lost one of our most vnloed statesmen' 
—wo ,l^w .fifopi that experience, a%i it is Ootl^ascd on all 


sides, that the greatest obstacle to a happy solution of their 
labours was found in the mischievous leeling entertained in 
too many quarters that the interests of private' persons should , 
override the interest of a country, and that a natiqn could be 
benefited by die restriction of ''its commerce.. Therefore 
there is only one word I should like to say. At the great 
Congress in Paris which settled the peace of Finrope after 
it had been broken by the Crimean War, it -was 
the high privilege of Lord Clarendon, then Foreign 
Secretary, and representative of this Government, to obtain 
from the representatives of all the Powers a declaration that it 
was their duly before any war should be permitted to break out 
between any two of them, that llie conteniling parties should seek 
the opinion, and invite the judgment of those niutrals who were 
not engaged in the dispute, without however committing them¬ 
selves to accept in any degree the conclusions at which such 
neutrals might arrive, and iu the treaty ivhich closed that Con¬ 
ference a covenant was aiiopted by all the nations embodying 
this same principle for the restriction of quarrels which might 
arise between any one of them and the Sultan of Turkey. Sir, 

• n would be a pride ainl wiurce of pleasure to all here and to 
everyone in the Unhed Kingdom if it should be decided at the 
conclusion of (he Conference to be held at the Hague, that our 
Minister was again foremost in proposing a practical plan for 
carrj'iiig out tlie idea of friendly intervention which Lord 
Clarendon suggested at l*aris. 

Mr. SilAW Lefevre also spoke. He said :— 

The principal feature of the last two years appears to h'"c 
’■cen the extension of the mad rivalry of armaments and armies 
and navies. It is hopeless to expect that this rivalry can be 
reversed, or that there will be any action in the contrary 
direction at the initiation of a single Power. It is certain 
tliat such an arrangement can only be arrived at by the general 
understanding of all the great Powers in conference assembled. 
This is no new idea to the British statesman. It was first 
propounded, I believe, by Sir Robert Peel in 1841, and on 
two occasions it was strongly advocated by I.ord Beacons- 
field. It was also the main hope of Mr. Cobden in the 
last part of his life. M.. Goschen a few days ago indic.atcd 
in his speech on the Navy Ksiimatis, his hope that 
the Government w(.uld iavoiir such a course in the 
(.'onfcrcncc about to be assi mbied. His language was not quite 
clear, and to sonic extent it was^xplaiucd away by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, but we vciWltc to hojn: that Mr. Goschen 
reprcsi'iits the lull view of the Government. The present 
appears to ns to be a unique occasion fur a movement in this 
direction. The Government has most w'iscly effected two 
arrangements in the past with regard to Africa. It is bi lieveii 
that it is negotiating an arrangement with regard to (‘hina with 
every hope of success. It has also made ternis within the last 
four months with Germany. What I would venture to ask is, 
what is the use of the costly preparations of war in View of the 
efforts which are being made ip other directions to avert 'it T 
(Hear, hear.) 

Rev. Dr. Ci.iFFORD 

I think it is only necessary that I should add two or three 
words descriptiv -j of my representative character. I appear here 
as representative of the Nouconformists in this country, and we 
had a fortnight ago a large'gathering of the National Council of 
the Free Evangelical Churchesof England and Wales at Liverpool, 
and the resolution that was paSMd most heartily, I think, of miy 
passed during the week was one in reference to the Tsar’s Rescript. 
We have also local and district councils throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, and these coundls embrace very nearly 
.2,000,000 of Free Church members. It has been my lot cs 
President to Iravd from end to end of the country and to attend 
a good many Conferences and public meetings, and at eyciy one 
of these one of the outstanding items has been a resolution with 
. ,regard to the Tsar’s Rescript, and I bear witness to two things, 

‘ 6at, mt the resolution has been passed with unbroken 
'^n'nnanimily and with the heartiest cordiality, welcoming that 
'{Rescript,.and secondly, the only other thix^ to which I need 
-ybeaT any testimony is the'intrasiiv ot .the c|psite of the members 
theta ^intiches that. JHer Mal|^'’B Qdvaznittent should use 
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this unique opportunity for furthering as far as possible the 
cause of universal peace. 

Mr. Ma»I)ISON, M.P., representing Labour, said 

What I wish to show is that the working petnile of this 
country, wlienever they have lajd the means of collective 
ex]>rcssion of opinion, have shown a unanimity which has been 
perfectly marvellous. There is an address which I shall have 
the pleasure of presenting to you at the end of these proceedings, 
which contains over five hundred names, and one hundred and 
■eleven have since been received, of purely reprcscntalive men, 
representing the twde societies, co-operative societies, friendly 
■societies and other sections of opinion, and then not only has the 
support been wide, but it has been of a most varied character. 
We have men representing the extreme Socialists, the t'onseiva- 
tive opinion, and the l.iberal opinion. I venture to say, sir, 
that some of Us have more faith in the millennium since-this 
agitation has been going on, because we have been able to unite 
•such extreme opinions. 1 want to say in concJusKiii that we 
feel t’lis, that the dang'-r is that this Peace Conference will 
merely be considered as repr<*s"nting pious opinion and j)i<ius 
•sentiment. What we feci, what th; workers of this comury 
feel, what they want J Icr Majesty’s (lovernni'ent to feel, is that 
this is one of the most serious matters of statesmanship that can 
occnjjy their attention. 

Mr. John O’Connor, M.P., said :— 

I have hecii askeil by the tiommiltee to say a word on 
behalf of the c<auntry to which 1 belong—n.nn"ly, Ireland ; 
and if 1 may say a word for Ireland, I shall endeavour to do 
so, although I believe that this is not a cause of race or of 
creed or class or clan, but a universal caus'‘. Mr.- llaltdur, 
Jh're liave not b-en many meetings held in Irel.in l in fiirdier- 
ance of this object, and there are two reasons that I will 
advance to .account for that. is, as you are aware your- 

:-,‘lf in your otlieial capacity, that the Irish pe.iple are 
engaged in putting into operation a most imporUint local 
'measure. They are very mueh inieri-sted in that measure, and 
they have devoted their whole energies to the putting of that 
'measure into operation. Secondly, the < jener.il ('ommitlee that 
have had charge of the arrangements of this ('rus.ule of I'e.ice 
have not touchtsl Ireland. They have bei-n abs’wbed in organ¬ 
ising this great and ])upu)ou)|||puntry. If it hail not been for 
those things"! am .sure that tmr voice of Ireland would b - heard 
on this r'ce.'ision with a in ire certain sound than li.is been 
the case. However, .Sir, although I occupy no represent.itivc 
capacity, I can sjeak lor the people from whom 1 have com -, 
and the people whom I know m their cabins, and whos • tradi¬ 
tions I have heard and whos',* memories ! hive had repeated to 
•me ; and. Sir, the traditioiis of Iri'I.ind arc those of iiiv.i'.ion ami 
<if all the horrors and the cruelties of war, and their minds .iic 
charged with those traditions ; and therefore it is that anything 
that makes for peace must alw.iys touch the hearts ol the Iri.sh 
people to the veiy core ; and 1 know that it is the voice and the 
feeling of the Irish people in their cabins and on the v.iUeys 
and hillddcs—that their feeling has always b.'cn for p'-ace. 1 
also say, sir, that the Irish people have borne their share in the 
labour, in the danger, and in the glory of extending the Ilritish 
Knipire. They have not been the l«ist combative ; I hojie they 
have not been the least brave, of those who have so extended this 
Empire. But, sijr, if glory has fallen liberally to their .sh.are, so 
also have the sulferings that haw been consequent upon many a 
causeless war, many a war in which they had no interests, except 
•the interests of the individuals who waged it. Sir, it i^- f 
these reasons that I am competent to say that the lri-,h people 
and. their interests are bound up in the cause of peace rather 
than in the cause of war ; and on bping a^edtiy the Committee 
to say a word on behalf of the Irish people, 1 have not 
hesitated to do so. That is all I say, and I do trust that the 
representatives of this great country will enter the Conference 
with the sincere dejpre to give it every chance of success. 

Mr. W. T. Stead added a few words as follows ;— 

There are three tilings I want to say : first of all, I h.ive been 
through three national agitations in my tim;. 1 have never 



been through any which evoked so much unanimity, so much 
enthusiasm, and so much good feeling. The chief difficulty we 
have had is that t,here has been too much good feeling. If wq 
had only had somebody to fight and somdiiody to hit at, we 
should have had much more lively meetings than we have. .As 
it is, almost invariably wc have ended in one long, loving chorus 
in favour of Ixird Salisbury and of his despatches, and of the pcojile 
with him, and of the Tsar- indeed, we have had nothing too good 
to say of them. Mext, these towns’ meetings have been often 
receded by conferences, and have also frequently lAcn followed 
y meeting^ at which local societies for the furtherance of 
peace have b"en,forrae I in she town. Sometimes thtse meet¬ 
ings have been very jirotractcd. At Nottingham the night before 
last we kept it up till ii o’clock, and a very gootl time it was 
indeed. The third thing I wish to say is, would it be possible 
for you as a tJovernmeiit to put in the hands of the people or in 
tlie hands of their m^-mbers of Parliam-nt smie gen'.»tal collec¬ 
tion of the slatemcnts and of the utterances that have been made 
bv British Ministers either in correspondence or in treaties on 
tills subject V I have been looking up the Blue Books or the 
official p'lpers, and T have found very great difficulty in 
putting them !■ >gother, and I am sure . the ordinary 
mm would be very much perplexed. Could wc not 
have before the t.'onference meets a book that would contain all 
the available matter that you have on which to form a judgment, 
that in relation to the Brussels Conference, the tlenteva Confer¬ 
ence, or the many negotiations wliich have taken pl.ice with 
regard to arbitration ? I specially wish that lx>r 1 Salisbury’s 
despatches to Mr. Ctliiey should be included in this book, 
because if there is one thing more than another which has met 
with strong apiiroval in all meetings that I have addressed, it is 
that it has been laid down and very strongly insisted upon D\ 
l,<)rd S ilisbury, but strongly controverted by Mr. Olney, that 
we should alw.ays insist that in going to arbitration we shoul I 
never promise to abide by the award beiorehaiid. but that we should 
alw.ays reserve tin- right, if the award w.is found to be absolutely 
impossible, to ileclare it iuv.alid wi'liin a certain time. That Ls 
conlain'sl at length in tlie despatches between Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Dlney. 

Mr. Balfour, in reply, said :~ 

I-ord Ab Tdeen, milords, and g.:nllem^in,—I greatly regret 
that the Minister who has to rec.-ivc this important and most 
repres‘ntalive gathering .should not be the Foreign .Secretary, but 
that owing to his abs •iice from the country 1 should be obliged to 
present mys jlf as his unworthy substitute. Bui I may say, what I 
am sure he would desire me to s-iy on his behalf, that the Govern¬ 
ment recogiiiajs that the sentiments whicli you have put forward 
this afternoon, and which you have collected front this long list 
of important gatherings throughout the leivglh and breadth of the 
land, have the heartiest .symi>alhy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
(Cheers.) I am not surprised at the feeling wiiieh has lieen 
shown at the meeiings, a feeling to which expression has been 
given by most of the sjic.ikers, but perhaps more by Mr. Stead, 
who, 1 think, has been at most of them, and has dealt with them 
in more detail than any one elsa who has addressed me. For 
after all, this strong feeling in favour of peace and in favour 
of finding some inlernatiuii il m'achincry by which the interests 
of peace may be secured is not one of to-day or of yesterday, 
but has long taken deep root among almost every section of 
British society. 1 do not know whether it would l>e possible to 
carry out Mr. Stead’s suggestion of having cmbi.dicd in a Blue- 
book all the official utterances made by various Foreign Ministers 
and Prime Ministers on these subjects for many years 
past; but, whether that scheme be practicable or not, no man, 
I think, with any acquaintance with the current of public opinion, 
or the forces that move public opinion, can for a mament doubt 
that the whole country feels Slat not only is peace one of the 
greatest interests of the British'F.mpire,'but tt is also one of 
the greatest interests of the world at large. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Courtney has repudiated in accents of passionate feeling 
the narrow, most foolish, and -most selfish view which has 
unfortunately too often actuated the policy of nations—the 
view, I mean, that anyming which injures those whom they 

« . 
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are pleased to term their rivals is necessarily of benefit to them¬ 
selves. The whole history of the world shows the folly of that 
principle. (Ch.-trs.) Anything which conduses to the prosperity 
' of another country does indirectly, but most truly and most really, 
conduce to our own interests. (Cheers.) And to suppose 
that the world is divided up into a set of self-contained com¬ 
munities who may, indeed, profit by the loss of others, but 
cannot gain, by their gain, is the most grotesque and most 
unhappy superstition which has ever misguided the councils of 
great nationfi. (Cheers.) I myself, though I do not think I am 
a very sanguine person, take a sanguine view of the diminution, 

1 will not say the extinction, but the diminution of war in the 
future, and I base that conclusion partly upon the cibvious 
lessons of the jiast. Since the conclusion of the great Revolu¬ 
tionary war this country has onty once been at war with a 
civilised Power—that is to say, in a-period of more than eighty 
years our peace with the civilised nations of ICuropc has only 
been disturbed for a single period of about three years. Com¬ 
pare that with what went on in the last century. A man of 
forty at the present time has never seen war in this country. 

A man of forty in the last century—put that period of forty 
years where you will in the century would certainly have seen 
two wars, might well have seen three, and it might even happen 
tliai of those forty years the greater part w( re spent in war, and 
not in peace. Tlie change is an enormous change. We <lo not 
sufficiently recqgnise how great a change it is, and the very fact 
that we spend so much upon armaments and talk so much about 
them—having, indeed, in the ])resent condition of things to 
spend so much and talk so much about them conceals from us 
how great is the reluctance of the civilised nations to go to war 
with each other, and how strong ^as been the growth of that 
s 'ntiment in favour of peace which seemwl so feeble only one 
hundred years ago, but' which is now, 1 think, one of the strongest 
guiding principles of national policy. (Cheers.) 1 think we may 
cKaim for ourselves that we have always, as a nation, through our 
accredited representatives, done our best to promote the establish¬ 
ment of schemes of arbitration—arbitration either as regards indi¬ 
vidual subjects of controversy, or more general schemes of arbitra¬ 
tion which we have, indeed, proposed, though we have not as yet 
been fortunate enough to have them established in any single 
case. There are few things I regret more than the failure of the 
scheme of general arbitration with the United States (cheers), to 
which Mr. Stead made allusion just now. 1 think that was a 
most promising scheme—a scheme the failure of which is all the 
more disappointing because it appeared so very near success at 
one moment of the negotiations; but I am well convinced that 
when two communities like the United States and ourselves, 
having so much in common as regards material interests, so 
much in common as regards those moral forces which ought to 
unife great communities—I ,jcl sure that that scheme, though 
deferred, is not defeated (cheers), and that a time must come when, 
even if a plan of general arbitration I', not universally adopted, it 
will be, at all events, adopted so faf as the two great sections of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are concerneil. ((.'heers.) Rut, gentlemen, what 
is so important, striking, so interesting, about the movement 
initiated by the Emperor of Russia is that it has not its origin 
in cithef of those great commercial communities to whom peace 
is nu obvious and plain interest; that it is not confined to them, 
’'uf that it has been started by the head of the greatest military 
i.dtion in the world—the nation commanding the largest military 
• force in the world ; and that to the Conference are invited, not 
merely Europe, not merely Christendom, bul any Power with any 
claim to be described as civilised, wherever that Power may be 
situated. This, so far as 1 know, is the first instance in which the 
nations of the world have been asked to regard themselves as one 
family having a great common interest which, fiy mutual debate, 
they may have some hope of furtheri^. This is the first time, 
as far as 1 l^now, in which natioitf diiforing in race, in creed, in 
^geographical situation and tcadition, have yet been called 
togetha and^ asked to consider together a matter so intimately 
bound up with the future prosperity and development of the ' 
worlds |ktrely, that alone wbuld mark this as a great epoch in I 
the histoty of the sentiment in fovont of peace. (Hear, hear.) 

. Mr. Idadoinni in the interesting reaMrks which He made just 'i’ 
now^Mid ae hoped this Conference would ilot Content itself''; 
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with merely expressing pious opinions. I ^aie that hope. 
But, even if that were the only apparent and immediate result of 
the Conference, 1 , for one, could not regard the Conference as 
having been called in vain. (Hear, hear.) It is easy enough 
to suggest difficulties in the way of any practical solution of the 
problem, and a very small expenditure of ingenuity will enable 
any man to ask questions— will enable a very fooli^ man to ask 
questions—which a wise man will find it difficult to answer. 
But, whether the difficulties, and the obvious difficulties, 
which lie in the way of any great practical scheme 
prove to be for the moment insuperable or not—and I am far 
from anticipating any such result -even if that were the cas'*, I 
should hail the great movement which the Pimperor of Russia has 
initiated, and which has found an echo in every civilised couniry, 
but 1 think in no country a louder or more immediate response than 
in this country (hear, hear)—I should hail that movement as a 
great landmark in the progress of mankind and as a step which 
brings us perceptibly nearer to the great idea of universal peace. 
1 thank yon very much for the way in which you have lai<l your 
views before me. I am sure Lord Salisbury will receive the 
account of this t’onfcrence with the greatest interest, and will 
reciprocate in the heartiest manner the wishes you have expressed 
that the Pimperor of Russia’s scheme may, in the immediate 
future, bear all the fruit which, from the motives which animateci 
it and the unsparing efforts which have been made, and will be 
made, to bring it to a .successful conclusion, it thoroughly 
deserves. (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Aberdeen having thanked Mr. Balfour lor 
kindly receiving them, llic deputation withdrew. 

THK CUUSADK AND THK. I tlNTlN’ENT. 

I am glad to hear that the Herman movement in 
f.ivour of the Peace Conference is growing. The influ¬ 
ential demonstration held at Munich is not to stand 
alone; other demonstrations of like nature are being 
arranged in iVlaintz, Frankfurt, Nuremberg and Breslau. 
When South Germany has spoken. North Germany will 
follow suit. Madame Selenka hits been indefatigable in 
organising the friends of peace in Germany, .ind hence 
some hope that we may meet the German memorialists at 
the Hague. 

In France M. Arnaud, M.(J|issy, and other leaders in 
the good cause have been anxiously engaged discussing 
whether or not it would be possible to hold a series of 
public conferences in the cause of peace in the great 
towns of France. They think it possible, but funds and 
speakers a^‘ required. 

In Belgium there has been a meeting of the P'ricntls of 
Peace under the presidency of Comte Goblet D’.^lviclla, 
at which it was reported that about 50,000 names -have 
been affixed to the Memorial thanking the Tsar for his 
ir.itiative in calling the Conference. 

In Holland Madame deWaszklewicsz van Schilfgaarde 
reports that the work is progressing favourably and that, 
m the number of signatures to the Memorial, Holland 
will compare favourably with any of her neighbours. 

In Italy, a scries of conferences by distinguished men 
of letters, soldiers and scientists, have been held in 
Rome. 

'J'HE woman’s INTERNATJONAD DEMONSTRATION. 

It is proposed that in the week prior to the meeting of 
the Conference all the women’s associations throughout 
the world should hold simultaneous demonstration! in 
favour of Peace, pass rcri identical resolution, and teler 
graph their names and numerical strength to a central 
committee which would compile and present to the Con- 
’^l^ence, on its assembling, a statement of the prayer of the 
yromanhood of the world. 

'Madame Selenka, of Munich, for G^any; Baroness 
Is von Suttner, of Vienna, and Dr. Le^ld Katscher, for 
Austria-Hungary; Princess ’VVisatwewsky of Paris, 
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for France; Madame Waszklewicsz van Schilfgaarde, 
of the Hague, for Holland, are already engaged in 
organising the Woman’s Demonstration, which, it is 
hoped, in Britain and in the United States will be taken 
in hand by the International * Council of Women, of 
which the Countess of Aberdeen is the President. 

Any readers who wish to take part in this good work 
are requested to communicate direct to Hon. Sec. 
Crusade, at the office of The Review of Reviews, 
Norfolk Street, London. 

THE FUTURE OF THE CRUSADE. 

The General Committee of the Crusade of Peaci* 
decided that it was manifestly impossible for them to 
dissolve until the Conference had concluded its labours. 
They appointed a sub-committee to prepare a statcmeni 
of the cinclusions at which the best international lurisis 
and advocates of peace have arrived, on the subjects 
which will come before the Conference, and this will be 
circulated before May i8th. 

It is proposed next year to hold a great Congress of 
the peoples in favour of fraternity as a sequel to the 
Conference. This will enable us to carr)- out the oiigin.il 
idea of a Pilgrimage of Pe.ice on a wider and tuore public 
line. .At [iresent the scheme is necessarily more or less 
vague ; but the idea at the back of it is by no iiumiis 
vague. Wli.it is felt is th.it the time has come when from 
all the British people who h.ive been so moved by the 
recent .agitation theie should go forth an .ipjieal to the 
neighbouring nations in f.ivour of a resolute organisation 
to promote tlie sense of brotherhood among the peoples. 
This has never yet been undertaken, and more good 
imght accrue fiom such .in effort than we h.ive as \et .iin 
idea of. It is at le.ist .in ideal to be held before our 
minds when so main are pre.iching hate, distnist, ami 
imcharitablencss. Ii is .is well that those who think with 
us that the eiiinil) that leigns between nations is the great 
cause of all our lrouble> sh^lil uoi lightlv abandon the 
great hope ofci vigorous CoiMiental jiropag.inda, both ,it 
home and 'hroad, in f.ivour of the ideal that is hroadly 
expressed in the phrase The United States of Luroiie." 

The deepest, and so far as 1 am concerned the most 
abiding, impression inoduced b> the Crusade is the con¬ 
viction that all mere restricting of armameut% is only 
tinkermg with the symptoms of a malady, the roots ol 
which lie in the estalilishmenl of jealousy and all uncharii- 
ablenesb, instead of sympathy and brotherly kindness, 
as the principles doininatiiiff the rel.itions of n.itioiis. 
The memorabie words of the Russian ICmperor, expressing 
his ideal of the true relations between Russia and Brit.im, 

pl'ifttic which is 

‘‘ff®J'^*'B™*tnkind. than all llie suggestions in the Rescrijit. 

* Wiat 1 would like is that Russia and F.ngl.md should 

u merely friends, but such friends that, 

whenever any trouble or misfortune happened to either in 
any part of the world, the first thought of the other should 
always be, how can 1 help—^not, as alas 1 it is too often 
^ present, how can I help myself at the other’s cost.” 
rhat is the keynote for the future. If the Russian Tsar 
V • ''’“V cannot we on our side show the .s.Tmc 

friendly spirit ? And »f that sentiment were but to become 
operative amongst our journalists and our politicians, the 
virus of the international situation would be removed. 
AU our dangers, all our miseries, arise from the absence 
of this spirit of brotherly Jove. 

Itwas decided at tlw National Convention to ask all local 
committees to keep taeir organisations intact and ready 
for action. In Rochdale the local Volunteers of Peace 
propose to enrol as a John Bright League for 


the promotion of neacc and brotherly love among the 
nations. The LaBour Committee is circulating a spirited 
appeal to the workers of all nations in the press of the 
Continent. The Press Committee has issued a similar 
appeal to the Journalists of the world. . 

“war AC.AINST WAR.” 

riio twelve numbers of this organ of the (Snsade of 
I’eaco arc now' issued complete in a volume of 192 pages 
post free for eighteen peiAe. It is a curiosity of the 
press, one of the few new'spaperrf brought into existence 
solely to meet an enuTgenc}-, and ceasing to exist after its 
immediate purpose has been served. 

It i.s not true tli.il H^eir A^trainsi IVar has been 
prohibited in Russia. It contains articles,no doubt 
whicli the Censor will black out, after his wont, but the 
story that JVur Af^urust Ilbi-has been put in the Russian 
Itu/ex- hxfinr^atornff is, like many other similar^tate- 
ments, an imention of the enemy. 

I HE r.SAR’.S RKSI'DNSE. 

After the National Convention was held in London 
on March 21st, the Lari of Aberdeen, as its Chairman, 
sent tile following telegram to the Emperor of Russia : 

I'lii- .National Coiivi'iitKm a...s'-mhli‘(l in Dnidon this arieruoon. 
r.'i'ii M-niing more than 200 towns’ meetings hcl<l in support nt 
lilt- I’cat,.- fonferciice in all parts of Cireat Britain, unaniniouslj 
ixprisscs their great girititiuie# to the author of the I’eaie 
Ki-ser.pt, anti deelart s ihi ir e.iriiest desire for the success of hi. 
pr. ijiosals. 

The E.irl of Aberdeen received, through the Russian 
Kitibassy, the following leply :— 

Loudon. March 24th, 1809. 

Moiisk ur Ic Comte, 

'I'he Kmpi ror. iiiy august master, is very sensible oi the 
s iiliments ol which your Lordsliiji ni.ulc yourself the cliamiel in 
till- telegram which you addre.ssed to Ins .Majesty under ilate of 
the 2isl ol M.irih. 

Tile Kmpeitir ha- deigned to charge me with the expression 
of his thanks as much to youiself personally as to llie assemhly 
over whiih you presideii on that dale. 

In iicquillmg mysi ll of this order 1 have the honour to se.r, • 
it'.is oieasion to renew' to you. Monsieur h- Comte, the assurance 
ol niv high esteem. .StaM.. 

We have been officially informed that the Emperor of 
Russia lias been veiw much pleased to receive by letters, 
telegrams, and in other ways, congratulations aiii thanks 
for ins initiative in this I’eaco Movement. He is gl.id 
that his idc.is of how niucli Peace contributes to the 
dcveloiniicnt of the iiior.il .iiid material progress of the 
jieoples li.ivc found an echo in England, and he charged 
ills Aiiib,L.ss.idor in London to Ir insinit his thanks to all 
the jicrsops who h.ive spoken. His Majesty the Emperor 
sees in the unanimity of the sentiments expressed a 
guarantee cif the success of the Conference at the 
Hague and an assurance that it may attain the objects 
'iroposed. 

“THE NEW i;RU.SADE.” 

I will close this by quoting Miss Gertrude Ford’s 
beautiful verses concerning the new Crusade :— 

As if some lunidcn dead centuries past. 

Drawn from the dusty coufh whereon she -lav, 

And slowly gathering life, should rise at last 
Wann with the breaihii^ beauty of to-day; 

As if some jilanet lost for many an age * 

Could light the w^ld with its forgotten gleam. 

And lake through heaven its shining pilgrimage 
To its old place ; so dawns on us this'Dre.im. 
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, For so the dead Past springs resuscitate 

To enrich the Present with its buried'gold ; 

We raise the early issues in the late, 

And in the new Crusade revive the old * , 
iVc too, thoi^h armed but with the Spirit’s sword, ; 

Go to reclEOua our sacred things from loss ; 

We toe may fight the battle of the Lord, 

And swell the mustering legions of the Cross. 

The great thought thrijls us like a breath of (ioil. 
Startling the inmost silence of the mind. 

And rolls from sea to sea, and sends abroad 
A sound as of a rushing mighty wind ; 
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A sound that shall go out to all the world. 

Echoing for ever, evaf to increase, 

Till War’s red banner shall at length be furled, 
I.c.aving alone the silver flag of Peace. 

earth shall yet shake off her ancient chain ; 

C)ld wounds shall so be he<alcd, old wants sufBced,. 
For l.ove wakes now, and Hop.: is horn again, 

And a now star is in the crown of Christ. 

Who knows what golden years may spring to birth 
When prophesying angels sing .again : 

‘‘Chiry to God in heaven, and Peace on earth,” 

■Vn 1 all the listening nations crj’ “ Amen*” ? 
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LiEflWTlC flt^TICLES H4 THE PeVIEOIS. 


HOW TO INVADE ENGLAND. 

The Latest French Plan. 

The second March number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes has made an unusual sensation in England by 
an anonymous article entitled “The Descents on Eng¬ 
land.” The appearance of this paper just on the eve of 
the signing of the Anglo-French agreement is an unfor¬ 
tunate sign of the bitterness which it is to be feared still 
remains in France against England. Many of the 
English newspapers have treated this article' as an 
excellent joke. It is not that ; it is not a wild-cat scheme 
for throwing a large army across the Channel in ba ges ; 
the writer docs not forget that there is such a thing as a 
British fleet. 

BRITISH PIN-PRICKS. 

The English, he says, have told one another so often 
that their tight little island can never be invaded, that 
they have succeeded in jjersuading a large nunilier of 
Frenchmen of the same thing ; yet England is thirsting 
for a war with France. Ever since 1888, we .tie 
told, our statesmen have been preparing for the 
struggle, the Imperial Defence Act, the ever-growing 
naval estimates, the aggressive speeches of eniinent 
politicians on the depression of trade—all these are i.iled 
as motives and symptoms of British bellicosity. .Most 
important of all is the question of trade ; new outlets for 
commerce must be o|)ened, and it is in Indo-Chin.i that 
French and English interests conflict ; that is why we 
want a war -to get Indo-China. When France ami 
Germany and Russia have finished their several naval 
I'rogrammes an alliance of the three would effect the 
destruction of Great Britain, and that is whv, our 
anonymous author thinks,‘Gieat Britain wishes to t.ike 
France first. The Daily Mail and the Daily Chroniiic 
are quotea in supjiorl of the view that England considers 
the destruction of France indispensable. .\ teiriblo 
jiarallcl is drawn between Germany before 1870 and 
England. Our author seriously believes that«a w.ir with 
France is as much desired by Fmgland now .is it w.is b) 
Bismarck in 1866. He goes on through the old miser¬ 
able story of provocative speeches, the British Lion's tail 
so sore from many pin-jwicks, and the music-hall 
Imperialism of the day, and full use is m.ide of Lord 
Salisbury’s " bhuing indiscretion ” in his .s[)cech about 
the dying nations. Our author dots the i’s and crosses 
the t’s ; it is Anglo-Saxon civilisation, based on indii idiial 
liberty, governed by discussion and commercial freedom, 
which must ride triumphant over Latin civilisation based 
on the_ subservience of the individual and commercial 
protection. The Americans have conquered Spam, and 
It belongs to England to be the executioner of France ; 
as for Italy, this greedy England is using her to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire in the basin of the Nile and in 
Abyssinia. ^ 

JOHN bull’s plots. 

'Mie next question is, how is this bloodthirsty England 
to car^ out her conquest ? We English, hypnotised by 
Captain Mahan and his .school, are convinced that sea 
power must be kept in our hands at all costs, so we have, 
roughly speaking, ^wo fighting units to every one French, 
and our plan of campaigmwould be, firet to blockade the 
French ships in their ports, and then by bdmbarding the 
coast* sb f|||tu:(^s»f>ublic opinion as to force the 


French to send their blockaded ships out to certain 
destruction ; in short, it is Admiral Cervera at Santiago- 
over again. Our author, however, points “But that it 
would be possible for the French to concentrate all their 
powcTful vessels at Bros# or Cherbourg, leaving in the 
Mediterranean only a few s\wft cruisers and torpedo 
bo.its. It would be vciw difficult for the English to 
blockade a really large concentration of French battle¬ 
ships ; this seems to be understood in England, where 
great stress is laid on the importance of Gibraltar as a 
means of dividing the French forces, bottling up the 
French Mediterranean squ.idron, and preventing it from, 
joining the Channel fleet. So we arrive at the essential 
aim of the English—namely, the destruction of the 
French squadrons. It would be no use to England 
to land troops in Algeria or Tunis, to undertake 
operations in Indo-China or Madagascar, while the 
bombardment of the French coasts would be a difficult 
and a dangerous course because of the recent vast 
iiiqirovemeiit in the French defences. Moreover, the 
latest authorities arc of opinion th.it a hostile fleet has 
more to lose than to gain by bombarding even a com¬ 
paratively defenceless towA 

WHV No r .\ FRENCH LANHINC ? 

The English Government, we .arc told, is firmly con¬ 
vinced that in any event the French cannot possibly take 
the offensive at any point. It is this theoty that our 
.author sets himself to traverse. Not only might France 
take the offeiisi\-e, he says, but she could do so with no 
small chance of success. As a preliminary he goes 
through the various successful landings which have been 
made on the coast of England, beginning with the two 
inv.isions of Julius C.rsar. As to the Spanish Armada, 
he .icHi.illy thinks it a wonderful thing that the Spanish 
flci't should have been able to reach the Lizard without 
serious damage, alihough the English had the command of 
the sea. As a matter of fact, the English had not the com- 
ni.ind of the sea ; what they had and what they kept was 
the command of the Channel. Later invasions of England 
failed, but this is because the single aim of cftecting a land¬ 
ing was not adhered to, but the alt.icking force suflcrctl 
itself to be seduced into giving battle on the sea. In 1693 
.seven thousand French troops were landed in Ireland 
without difficulty .and effected a junction with the Irish 
forces. In 17^3 it was only divided councils among the 
French commanders which prevented the successful 
binding of forty thousand men in Ireland ; the fleet 
actually arrived in Bantiy Bay, although the English fleet 
was absolutely mistress of the sea, and its superiority to- 
the French fleet has never, we arc told, been greater 
than at that time. Another landing in 1798 in Ireland 
failed because it was badly organised, although a thousand 
Frenchmen did carry on a campaign in Ireland for 
seventeen days* in spite of the great superiority of the 
English forces. Finally we come to the plans of 
Bonaparte ; he saw clearly enough that, unless tl\c 
attacking force had the coiiTjpand of the sea, it must have 
some special advantage of equipment. The First 
Consul saw the possibility of this special advantage in a 
swift yet roomy transport which should not cost more than 
one hundred and sixty to two hundred thousand pounds. 
On July 3rd, 1804, he had itollected eighteen hundred 
vessels of transport, armed with mortars, but, as is well 
known, the attack was never made. 
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HOW TO no IT. o 

We come now to 1899. A new boat has captured the 
affections of our author; it is called the Fram (no connec¬ 
tion with Nansen), and was built originally for service on 
the Loire, even in the height of summer when the waters 
are low. It is about a hundred and thirty feet long, is 
flat-bottomed, and has two engines developing a hundred 
and fifty horse-power ; with eighty tons burden it could 
travel eight knots an hour. 

• With water and coal on'\)oard the Fram draws only 28 
centim6tres. Now it is easy to construct on the same 
lines pinnaces of small draught, decked and capable of 
attaining a speed of from eight to ten knots. To be able 
to pass from the can.'ils and rivers for the high seas these 
boats would be provided with false keels analogous to 
those of racing yachts, which would give them all the 
jieccssary stability. These boats could be constructed 
simultaneously in all French yards, and collected at 
diflerent points on the 11,000 kilom&tres of navigable 
canals and rivers leading down to the French coast. 
They could be armed with a quick-firing gun in the prow 
with its appurtenances, a revolving quick-firing 47-milli- 
metre gun and the necessary gunners, with 34 horses and 
half or a whole company of infantry'. The drinking water 
would be stored in watertight compartments, and other 
provisions and ammunition would be placed in small 
chests, which would serve as benches for the troops. 

There would be little danger for these pinnaces of 
being sunk by cannon shot, for they would be divided 
into watertight coinirartments, and if a hostile ship should 
endeavour to sink them by running them down it wouUl 
be blo wn up by the torpedo which is [lart of the arma¬ 
ment. Moreover, the pinnaces could defend themselves 
against torpedo-boats by the quick-firing 47-millimetre 
gun which they would carry, and which is capable of 
discharging in a minute a great number of shells. 

“ To be able,” says the writer, “to hurl upon England 
an army of 160,000 to 170,000 men, with 500 quick-firing 
guns and the neccssar>’ ammunition and provisions, 1,500 
steam pinnaces would have to be constructed, %vhich 
would cost 150,000,0006, an important sum, no doubt, 
but one which, considering that it would come out of the 
5 oo,ooo,ooof. voted by Parliament for the increase of the 
fleet, would be, perhaps, more usefully spent in thus 
procuring for us so powerful a means of attack than if it 
were devoted to*the, construction of ironclads. Moreover, 
there is all the less reason for hesitation, as this flotilla so 
far from being improductive in time of peace would render 
trade and commerce the greatest sen'ices.” 

The problem of getting these vessels across the Channel 
and upon the English coast presents no difficulties for the 
writer. As for the English coast defences, he thinks them 
•Imost a negligible quantity. The troops would be landed 
almost simultaneously, like a party of Cook’s tourists out 
for a holiday. In fact, Napoleon had to face a far more 
difficult problem at Wagram, where he had to cross the 
l^anube by four bridges in front of the whole Austrian 
army. From Calais or Dunkirk the operation would be 
merely a matter of three or four hours, aifd the invader 
could descend on Brighton in seven hours. Moreover, 
favourable points for landing at:? far ntore numerous than 
is sup^sed. Twelve divisions of, 14,500 men each could 
thus land in England and three in Ireland vrithont dis¬ 
turbing in any way the mobilization of the 20 army corps. 
And the Irish could be armed with old/Gras rifles, several 
hundreds of thousands of-which ^ rusting in French 
arsenals.According to our optimistic writer, Us ne 
dsniandraiMt pas mteux. 

TSese Mt merely the general lines of a scheme which 


is worked out in abundant detail. The writer foresees a 
possible, nay, probable, loss of 10,000 men ; but what 
would this be for an invading army of 170,000? Aj all 
events, he considers this ,new steam pinnace as the 
logical consequence -of Fashoda, and pronounces its 
immediate construction necessary. When this fleet is 
completed “ it is probable that the inconsiderate attacks 
of the English Press will give way to better feelings. It 
will then be pos.siblc to come to an understanding with 
England.” 

THE KEW “KATTI.K OF DORKINil.” 

Our author concludes thus : Napoleon gave orders, in 
view of his intended invasion of England, to be continually 
making sorties, partly to harass the English cruisers, and 
partly to exercise the French forces. That must be 
the new plan of campaign also—to keep the enemy 
always at full attention, to harass him, to weaken 
his strength by feigned attacks, and to profit by 
these operations to exercise, the attacking forces. Our 
author does not propose that the fifteen hundred trans¬ 
ports should descend upon the English coast at the 
beginning of the w.ir ; the idea is that England should be 
distracted, we.iried out by small operations first, and that 
the concentration of battleships at Brest or at Cherbourg, 
already spoken of, should engage the attention of lK;r 
Channel fleet. Our author does not contemplate a 
greater loss than ten thousand of the one hundred and 
seventy thousaiul French troops landed, because of the 
English deficiencies in the matter of artillery. Finally, 
our author argues that it would pay better, whatever may 
be the ultimate decision of the English Governmem, to 
spend six millions on these transports than on live 
cruisers which would soon be out of date, whereas the 
transports would always be worth the money. In short, 
he points to the constnjction of this flotilla as the most 
certain method of efl'eciing a s.'ilutary change in English 
feeling towards France. “ Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
is one with Nineveh and Tyre,” has evidcntly«.seized the 
imagination of our author. The article on the whole is 
a kind of “ Battle of Dorking" up to dtite, and is 
important as a revelation of the bitterness which the 
Fashoda incident has left in P'rancc. 


The Century. 

The Century for April scarcely reaches the average 
level of interest for British readers. The war is still much 
to the fore. Admiral Sampson gives his account of the 
Atlantic fleet in West Indies. In a note he tells this 
curious stoiy. The Teresa and Oquendo had both run 
ashore:— 

Ae we passed these vessels, a Spanish sailor was seen 
struggling in the water on the seaward side of the New Vork. 
In response to his calls for help, one of the crew ^ized the 
chaplain’s reading-desk, which w.as stowed on the maiii-deck in 
the passage between the two cabins, and which had a cross 
showing on it. As he did so, he cried out grimly, “ Cling to 
the cross and you’ll be saved! ” The Spaniard followed 
instructions, and was saved. ■. , 

He states furtker that it was fear of the dazzling effect 
of the American search-lights which prevented Cerv^a 
coming out by night. His fleet would have been unable 
to see anything but the glare. So they risked broad 
■daylight instead. Major-General Greene describes tlte 
capture of Manila. The Fr«jch painter,,. M. Tissot, 
contributes a short sketch of what he saw “ round about 
Jerusalem.” Extracts of slightly impersonal interest are 
piven from General Sherman’s yary of ]ltis visit to Russia 
in. 1872. A 
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TflE STEADY DicilKE OP WAR. 

The Trend of the Centuries. 

Mr. Alex. Sutherland does a very sensible and 
cheering thing in the Nineteenth Century. In reply to 
those who regard w<|r as an inevitable and incurable 
Hccompaniment of human naturei h® appeals to history 
to show “the natural decline of warfare.^’ The develop¬ 
ment of human sympathy has, he argues, been steadily 
sapping the military spirit. 

THE SEVENTH CENTURY—“A FEROCIOUS NIGHTMARE.’’ 

In ordta- the better to trace the amelioration of the 
centuries as shown in our English race, he takes intervals 
of four centuries :— 

Start, then, in the saventh'cenlury, with our ancestors of forty 
geu.!rations ago. If we, who are accuslom-il to ih; peacdu! 
ways of a modern city, could be dropjied back into one of tin s • 
Tcutoni' tribes, our lives would sjem one long ferocious night¬ 
mare, wherein no occupation was of any r.*pu! ' sav.^- that oi tiic 
warrior, nor any pursuit capable of kindlin'' ardour save thil o*" 

slaughter.Peaceful industry was degrading and fit < aly 

for slaves j and a man’s surest passport to the heaven of wassail 
was to die amid the frenzietl slaughter of battle. 

Our Teutonic ancestors used to conclude a victoiy with 
human sacrifices, often torturing the victims. Wh-jn llu y 
swept through ^pain, Procopius, tin eye-witness, tells us 
they slew every human being they met, even the 
unresisting women and children, until five millions h id 
perished. They did the same in France. There the 
Franks by way of variation rolled their waggons over 
tw'o hundred maidens and cast their bodies to the dogs. 
When our Teutonic forefathers made good their footing 
in England, they swept the land of human beings, only 
in some parts sparing a considerable number of women. 


THE ELEVENTH CEN TURV : WOMEN SF\REI'. 


In the eleventh century the individual has largely lost 
the right of immediate and deadly revenge. Laws .ire in 
force requiring money compensations for injury. A strong 
king now takes the place of the petty chief, and “ th'j 
king’s peace^ is respected. But still, “ as Gibbpn s.iys, 
/ in the ele' enth centur)’ every peasant was a soklii r .ind 
every' village a fortification ; each wood and valley w.is 
the scene of murder and rapine.’ No man in these d lys 
could lie down to rest with any security, save such as his 
own and his comrades’ weapons could bring hiiti.’’ 

Yet the spirit of the time was again,si women and 
children being slain, except in the promiscuous slaughter 
of a stubbornly besieged city ; though all prisoners taken 
in arms were put to death :•—* 

Men at least had moved on from that stage in wliirh thfv 
quaff wina from enemies' skulls, and decorate their horses wliii 
human scalps, and burn men for sactificcs, and slaughter women, 
and catch babies upon pikes. 

IN TUDOR TIMES : WHAT GROTIUS AI,I,OWEl). 
Moving forward to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuri' s, 
and picturing England as she was in Tudor times, the 
writer exclaims :— 


What a change in the military feeling ! War ha.s assumed .a 
nsw aspect. The old lust of killing as in itself a delight has 
disappeared. Kvcai prisoners in arms are now spared. It is 
two centarks since an English commander has dftliberately slain 
his captives after b battle. . . . Grotius, writing abuui. this 
time^giyes in his book, “De Jure Belli,” a very definite state¬ 
ment, as to the prevailing sentiment. At the devasUtion of a 
promce or the capture ora city, he thinks it ri^t that cliildren, 
wottien, mw, clergy, fermere, merchants, and otlier non- 
confoaluttt aboald be spared. He allows that tradition and 
are tgainsl^ him, but he daims to be speaking of 
is douiitfal as to whethe* it is right for 
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the victors to ravish the wcm.n of capluted pbccs. AIT 
precedent, he says, establishes the right, but he praises thpse 
generals that refuse fo exercise it. Speaking as a Jawyer, bouncl 
by tradition, he has to admit the right of the victor tf> jiiiy sll 
prisoners taken in arms, but he thinks that if beatheh.Wk might- 
be more wisely enslaved, and if Christian they ought to be only 
held to ransom. 

OUR OWN TIME. 

The writer next makes the final transition to the 
England of our own tine:— 

l''or two and a half centurie* her smi has been practically ireer 
from war ; for a century and a hali/t has been absolutely free 
from it. .Scotland and Ireland have been very nearly as long 
imdisturbcd by conflicts. It /low appears that forty millions OS' 
people can live at absolute peace among themselves in a land 
wliere, ten centuries ago, our ance.stors of the Heptarchy ^ent 
their whole lives in fighting each other. In spite of all the 
ingenuity of our great weapons of destruction, the loss of lifo in 
I'.urope by war during the pres-nt century has not exceeded one. 
)i.r annum out of < very ten thousand of tfie {vipulation. One iiva 
a hun.lreil woiilil be a very low e.stimatc of similar deaths in the 
I'lurope of a th(>u-<und years ago ; so that warfare is now less . 
than on>hun<lredth pari as duslrujtive as it was in the early,.- 
Mid.lie Ages. 

“ THE MEEK SHAT.I. INHERIT THE EARTH.’' 

The wiitcr dr.iws th-j conclusion that all the current o£ 
historic tendency is in favour of the dream that a reign 
of peace m-iy, iifler till, Ite not so very far away. The 
gi int force of luiiniiii sympathy moves onward fooin., 
century to century :— 

It is a natural process through whi< h brutal and unss'mpathetic 
strains by slow degrees are worked out, leaving the earth to bj 
jjoss.'sscd by the sympatiietic. ... It the brutal fellow finds it 
h.ir.l to uiUe, and finds it h.ird to nvike his union permanvut 
when mated, it is plain that his particular type will leave 1 ss 
than the average ol ofispririg. If the unkind and unsympathetic 
jtarent loses iiior.' of his cliildren than the average parent, then 
111 rc again wc have a culling process, .and in the n .w g*ncnilic.is 
tlic sympaih tic type wi'l be belter represented ihaa the.- 
unsympathetic. 

And as with iidividuals, so -with racisj kindness and' 
honesty make the best jxdicy in the end. . . . Want of 
sympath -tic cohesion paralyses a p“ople. 

A vast process of elimination is therefore going on, by mean* 
of which the world is given more and more into the pc.ssvssioitk 
of the sympathetic type. While w-.; amu.se ourselves, and arguir 
and qu'irrel and threaten, Jhis great but unobtrusive change is 
going forward. Marri.agcs are made or fail to be iitade; , 
children are reared or die out; citizens succeed or fail ; natioav 
expand or decay in such a fashion that, on the whole, the kindly 
disp.'sitions tenti ever, m'lre and nvire, to prevail over the cnief. 
.\nd therefore, Tsar or no Tsar, wars are eventually doomed; , 
and peace must come in its own good lime. 

IN ANOTHER 400 YEARS. WHAT? 

Hitman ingenuity may h.asten the process. “If it 
retiiiirccl another 400 years to cany us to the abolition 
of war, we could scarcely regard the rate of progresss 
as having diminished. The writer concludes ;— 

The fate of war will be the’samc as that of cannibalism, nod 
huin.m sacrifices, and baronial w,ars. and the duel in England' 
... It is only a (|ucstion of patiehl ho|tcfu!ness, with as mock , 
of help.'iilncss as wg can devise. 


The Ciir/'s Realm for Apr# is full of intetesting matter' 
The variety of its contents bffhfs witness to the foil life 
the modem girl. Papers on physical culture and fendni?' 
for girls, on being presented at Court, on art students' 
on virgin saints and martyrs, and on amateur theatricals 
arc a part of the litei ary medley. Mrs. Tooley’s “ GirL 
hood of Florence Nightingale” opens the number. 
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A RUSSIAN EXILE ON THE PEACE CRUSADE. 

From the Tolstoiah Point of View. 

In the Fortnightly Review for April, M. V. Tchertkoff, 
a disciple of Tolstoi, who is at present domiciled in this 
country, expresses his opinions of the present peace 
demonstrations in an article which is marked by the usual 
faults of the exile. M. Tchertkoff seems to have devoted 
so much Qf his attention to enforcing literal and absolute 
obedience to the precept “ Resist not evil ” that he has 
not energy left sufficient to enpble him to comply with the 
other mandate not to^Jjear false witness against your 
neighbour. The article can hardly be commended as an 
illustration of the sweet reasonableness and sympathetic 
charity which might be expected to characterise a 
Tolstoian while criticising the ruler of his country. 

A TRIBUTE FROM AN ENEMY. 

M. Tchertkoff has, however, rendered us some scrvic'' 
in showing how the imposing series of meetings carried 
out about the* International Crusade of Peace have 
impressed the imagination of a very unsympathetic 
Russian. He says :— 

As a Russian exile resident in England, I naturally follow 
with interest the pres..‘nt agitation for organising a gigantic 
expression of public sympathy with the Tsar in his plan for 
limiting the further increase of arinamcnls. 

It might have been thought that a Russian who was 
painfully familiar with the evils which had been wrought 
tjy the persistent rancour and bad feeling which prevail 
in this country towards Russia and her rulers, would have 
welcomed the great chance that has been afforded the 
lovers of peace of promoting the more friendly relations 
between Russia and England. Not so, however, reasons 
M. Tchertkoff. He bitterly regrets the cordiality of the 
welcome which the English masses have given to the 
Emperor’s Rescript. 

RUSSIA AS SEEN BY THE TOLSTOIAN. 

But the following passage is not exactly the kind of 
thing I should have hoped to have read from the pen 
of a disciple of Count Tolstoi:— 

Russia, with a savage Government corrupted to the very 
marrow of its bones, oppressing to the utmost the meek working 
people, and systemaiic.'illy tranmling down any slightest shoots 
of independent thought and,effort; Russia, ruled by a lawless 
band of mercenary offi-ials, screened behind the back of a 
dummy sovereign, who, bound harid and fool, occupies the 
falsest and most helpless ]x>sition imaginable. What attitude 
might one reasonably expect si-called “enlightened” England 
to assume towards this tyrant, often well-meaning I admit, but 
so utterly dei^ived and so full of illusions? 

What M. Tchertkoff would like, I presume, would be 
that we should have thrown away the opportunity of 
establishing a bond of kindly sympathy between our two 
'Empires, and have joined in the outcry against the 
Emperor and his advisers as tyrants and savages. 

WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE. 

Fortunately we have not do»e this, and M. Tchertkoff 
explains with much rogret what we have done :— 

England finds nothing better to do than to express, in the 
most extravagant terms, its enfhusiastie admiration of him, on 
account of a few words uttered, in his name, in favour of 
peace ^ words which have long become a commonplace in 
the sMeches of all the crownfed representatives of tne most 
■wailikc powers. These stetebtypfed phrases, in ithis instance 
grouped together in a slightly new combination, which for some 
reaspn has particularly taken the fanew of the public, express 
the proposal of on utterly, impracticable plan for the attain¬ 
ment ^ more peaceful international relattons—a plan whidh only 
|ervca w iUnstrate its author’s entire Ignorance or actual life, And- 



of the real causes that lead to vmr. This insignificant incident 
has, nevertheless, given an impeW to one of those unrestrainable 
and infectious crazes which periodically take possession of the 
idle classes, assuming the most varied forms, such as the bulb 
mania in Holland of former times, down to the Franco-Russian 
frenzy of a few years ago. In this particular case the paroxysm 
has found its issue in unlimited ecstasy dver the proposal and the 
person of the Russian Emperor, and in the repetition, to all 
tunes, of the error that universal peace may be promot«^ by a 
few eloquent words, prellily expressed by a sympathetic monarch, 
independently of a radical revolution in men’s relations to life 
and to one another. 

W. T. STEAR IN A NEW LIGHT. 

An English journalist, conspicuous for his ability in falling in 
with the public mood of the moment, who has apparently made 
the glorification of crowned heads his speciality, and who 
lately, on the occasion of her jubilee, extolled the Queen in 
terms so exiiggeraled that they would have been regarded as 
indecent even by Russian conservatives in relation to their 
sovereign—this English journalist rushed off to Russia, calling 
on the way on all the kings and presidents who consented to 
receive him. 1 laving obtained an interview with the Russian 
Emperor, he hurried back to England, and through the press, 
and at large public meetings, informed his countrymen that the 
Tsar, notwithstanding his sublime mission as the greatest anto- 
crat in the world, h.-iving deigned to accept the humble form of 
a human being, spc.aks, moves, and even smiles exactly like a 
more ni'in ; yet that at the same time he has conserved ui all its 
purity the ideal nobleness, the unfathomable intellect, and 
unattainable virtue inherent in a being from a higher 
world. This information still further increased the epidemic, 
which was already spreading, and thenceforth it assumed 
a yet more reckless ami psycho]>alhic character. How, after 
this, can the unfortunate man, who has at home already been 
elevated to tlie rank of a demi-god, and who is now serving as 
a target for all this stupefying adulation—how on earth can he 
lielp being definitely confirmed in the i<lea, instilled into him 
from infancy, that .lis unjustifiable and monstrous position 
amongst men w.as specially predestined for him byGoiJ Himself? 
How can he fail to be convinced that, in this position, he is 
necessary, not only to his own pcojde, but even to all humanity, 
if by his all-powerful word alone lie can save mankind from the 
worst of evils, and call forth from them such jinivcrsal and 
inipassioncil gratitude ? He has now the support, not only of 
his courtiers and subjects, who may be actuated by motives of' 
self-interest, but also, as lie is certain to imagine, of the public 
o]>inion of absolutely all countries, even the most liberal and 
advanced. 

And thul, in the person of its official head, one of the most 
dcmoralisi'd and vicious g< veriimeuts in the world receives from 
witiiont that moral, or rather immoral, support of which it has 
long been deprived amongst all enlightened Russians. 

WHY THE CRUs‘aI)E SUCCEEDED. 

“ All enlightened Russians ” is good, for whoever docs 
not agree with M. Tchertkoff is not enlightened. He 
then proceeds to philosophise in the accustomed manner 
as to the causes of the success of the crusade. He 
says 

The enthusiasm with which people of every class liasten to 
take part in the present peace demonstrations, as well as in many 
other philanthropic and humanitarian movements of the day, 
arises, in great measure at least, from the desire to ease one’s 
mii.id by protesting against a social evil that has become too 
evident, while instinctively avoiding all that may reveal the con¬ 
nection between one’s own personal life and the essential muses 
that lie at the root of tlie evil. 

The happy platform of verlml denunciations against excessive 
armament, by which no one is committed to anything, has 
become the scene of the complacent mutnol greetings between 
monarchsof the most warlike Powers and radical social ag^toton, 
free-thinking, journalists and conservative prelates, unenlightened 
shopke^rs and advanced Jbcii^stic a^ionairetk Another 
reason for tbe^ advanced success *6f the present ngitatipn may 
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undoubtedly be found in the superficiality of the majority of 
men, and the need felt by social leaders of every kind to secure 
attractive and sensational topics for their articles, sermons, and 
political speeches. 

Such are some of the considerations that uphold me in 
my convictions that the present.brilliant peace demonstrations, 
far from attaining any good result will, on the contrary, be 
productive of great harm, not only to the person of the Tsar 
and t8 Russia in particular, but also to the cause of p-ace in 
general and to the welfare of all humanity, by posljioning for a 
more or less prolonged pcriorl the definite recognition by mankind 
of the truth, now ripening in their consciousness, of the absolute 
and unconditional unlawfulness of military service. 

In other words, unless we are ready to reduce the 
modem state to absolute anarchy, abolwhing not only ill 
arms, but all law courts, all police, and every other 
restraint that is placed upon the lawless passions of man¬ 
kind, we can count upon no support from M. Tchertkoff. 
He and his friends arc as intolerant as M. Fobyedonost/eff, 
and their shibboleth is far more difficult to pronounce 
even than that of the Procurator of the Holy Synod. 


“CRUSHED OUT WITHOUT WAR.” 

Such is the prospect for the weaker I’owers, according 
to Mr. H. W. Wilson’s view of the “ Naval .Situation ’’ in 
the Nineteenth Century. He ridicules the idea that the 
working classes are “plundered” to build battloshiiis, 
and insists that “ from tirst to last the cost of a big ship 
in England goes almost entirely in wages to the working 
man.” He refers to the movement for naval expansion 
on the Continent, and presents this forecast :— 

It grows clearer and clearer fmm such signs m this that, far 
from naval disarmament being at liiind, tin- competiiion is going 
to grow fiercer and fiercer. Anil this suggests that the mere 
progress of armaments will crush out the weaker jiowers of the 
world without w.ir. It is a new phase of the iir.i niling and 
desperate struggle for existence. The portents are gloomy lor 
.Stales with finances in hopeless disorder, such as Franci' and 
Italy; bright for the Aiiglo-.Saxon and Teuton. The last con¬ 
sular report on Germany draws attention to the fact tliat “ in the 
prosjierou^ slate of the country’s finances it is expected that the 
large cxiiendilun: for the Navy may be met out of (he ordinary 
revenue. It is ci-rlain that in Knglanil and the L'niieil .States any 
outlay on the Navy can be met in the .same way. J.iii.in, Russia, 
Jtaly, and France must have recourse to loans which bring jires -nt 
relief at the cost of future emba'-rassnienl. .\s two ot tins.- 
Powers are our allies or iricnds, liritish financial*lu lp might be 
extended to them in future, but any friction witli Ciermanv 
would place this country in a most dangerous position. Tlie 
Nonconiormist conscience, however, may be trusti'd to safegu.ird 
us against trouble with a IVdtcstant and kindred I’ower, while 
Germany’s tr.ading interests arc such as moie and more to 
identify her policy with our.s. .She will not, doubtless, risk war 
on our account, nor will she ever quarrel with RiLssia for our 
ieaux yetuc. But she is not likely to join a great co.alition in 
upsetting the British Empire. Our change of altitude to her 
and our _ evident naval strength—a factor with which the 
Bismarckian policy had not to reckon — will gradually cement the 
“union of hearts," if England is not suddenly carried away by 
some gust of anti-German sentiment. 

. Mr. Wilson is not alarmed by the Zidi type. He says, 
“ Though the submarine may cause the loss of a ship 
frpm time to time, we may rest-practically certain that in 
its present form it cannot change the faft: of a n.ivy.” 

He remarks on the fact that the Americans who could 
have finished at least one of two submarine boats in time 
for use at Santiago did not send for them. He is, how¬ 
ever, alamied to note that “ we are laying down about the 
same tonnage tff cruisers as France alone—wc with our 
world-wide comn^erce, our innumerable defenceless cities 
on the sea-board, with A^crything to lose if our command 
of the sea is seriously challenged ! ” * 


THE miseries OF MILITARISM: 

As ^ELT BY A French Conscript, 

M. Charles Regnier has in Comhill a paper entitled 
“ Service Militaire : a Year with the Colours.” It is a very 
vivid jpicture of the wretchedness of barrack-life. On his 
first Sunday morning, after the reveilU march, he had 
audible demonstration of the all-prevailing home sick¬ 
ness :— « 

Then a confu-sed shouting arose, a perfect babel of numbers. 

I soon gathered that evejy man was shouting the number of 
days that remained between liim fod the heaven of a civilian’s 
life. Men in their last year have a special calendar ftom which 
they joyfully scratch off each day as it passes. Others have a 
metre mi;asurc of ribbon, and each night snip off a minute, 
portion. I have known men begin at 1,045 days. Little sums,*^ 
all with the same object, are worked on the whitewashed walls, 
much to the inchectiial wrath of the adjutant. 

If the mixing of widely different human ingredients im¬ 
parts the true ll.'ivour to the feast of life, the barracks ought 
to be full of vit.-il iesl. This is the writer’s picture ;— 

, tlur liarrack-room was full, and I began to have some idea 
of the kind of men by whom I should be surrounded day and 
night for a year. They came from all parts of France, and 
represented every shade of accent and every degree of education, 
from successful university men to peasants who could neither 
read nor write, and there were a few Parisians who, to judge 
from their inanneri, and exceptionally disgusting slang, had 
narrowly escaped spending their time of service in Algeiir. 
These last commit enilless offences against discipline, but meet 
with great indulgence from some of the officers, who seem to 
think that moral dirt is an infallible sign of a smart soldier, 
while the slow-witted peasant who irritates them by his 
sliipidily is punished for every blunder or oversight. 

The men who shed tears were always strong ignorant peasants. 
They fell vaguely that the5' were ridiculed by their comrades; 
they did not know wl.y they were there, away from all they 
knew and undcr'ilood : the hard, slow, monotonous, patient 
labour, so different from the mysterious tasks of military life, 
the endless worry of accoutrements, the pitiless ]>ractical jokes, 
the orders, couiiter-onU rs, and disorders. 

IsxGLANu's Doom. 

Mr. Frederic Greenwood, in his Nineteenth Century 
.irticlc on “The Cry for New Markets,” referred to else¬ 
where, thus concisely puts what he considers to be the 
lesson of current events ;— 

Wc arc at the biginning of what will be best understood, 
perhaps, as a great “ world movement,” anti merely to keep 
safe in it England must henceforth maintain a navy corresponding 
in magnitude with the enormous armies of Continental Europe. 
What has been thought abnormal must be considered normal. 
I'omc lean years, come years of fatness, the fleets we have now 
or stronger ones must be kept in full fighting trim. Whether by 
income lax, sug.ir tax. orphan tax, beer lax, by these or others 
or some or all, jirovi.sioii for this purpose must be found, unless 
we would rather risk losing in a single year many times the 
whole value of the fleets and much of them besides. This year 
a positive neetl of retrenchment is made out, but there can be 
no arniniiient economies - ami this is agreed on all hands—for 
the savc-penny reason .alone ; and should the revenue fall off * 
again next year, who can doubt that the same thing will have 
to be said ? For, what with extension of frontier, and what 
with the trade fight which at a microcosmic view would almost 
resemble the struggle for .air in tho Black Hole of Calcutta, it 
is now with us as with thos^ much-pitied Continental nations. 
As they ate armed so at last^qst we be ; and perhaps we never 
had a moral right to perpetual exemption. 

Of the absolute need of “ agreeing with our adversaries 
quickly, while wc are in the way with him ” in the Peace 
Conference at the Hague or elsewhere, it would be difficult 
to find a more cogAit warning than this prediction of 
Mr. Greenwood. 
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, ' LORD SALISBURY’S CHINESE POLICY. 

, ** DIFLOMATICCS ” writing in the Fort^^htly Review 
for April, declares that he knows the true inwardness of 
Lord ^lisbury’s Chinese policy. He defines it under 
five heads as follows.— 

(i) Reconstruction of the integrity of China within narrower 
limits, (a) Discouragement of all preferences and exclusive 
privileges to ^reign Powers within these limits. (3} Promotion 
of Brui& commercial interests by the cultivation of closer 
relations with the mercantile community, and by a more 
vigorons and systematic support of itS enterjirises and just claims. 
(4.) Encouragement of internatfonal co-operation in financing and 
concessions. (5) A friendly .understanding with Russia. 

^ The existence of these aims will be bust demonstrated by 
iHeviewing what has been, actually done for their attainment. 

•> ^hie “ Reconstruction of the integrity of China within narrower 
limits” mians, of course, the writing off of Shantung and Man¬ 
churia as'bad debts. 

PROMOTION OK BRITISH COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 

Speakinff of the third head, which much the most 
serious alarming, inasmuch as the pledge given by^ 
Lord Salisbury to Sir Claude Macdonald that we would* 
defend the Chinese Government against any act ot 
aggreaaion provoked by the granting of a contract to a 
Bnitish subject, is commended by “ Diplomaticus,” who, 
however, recognises its novelty, but without realising its 
dai^er;— 

The third aim is practically a new departure in British 
foreign policy. On very rare occasions hitherto has the Foreign 
Office besthned itself to obtain a financial or industrial conces- 
tdon for a British subject in a foreign country, and then- only 
when some high political interest was at stake. Now, however, 
hi China, h has taken the business of concession-hunting almast 
cBlhely foto its own momigemant. Sir Claude Macdonald has 
his hands full in applying for concessions, in advising capitalists 
. and even in orgaiusing syndicates. When Lord Salisbury is 
not telegraphing to Sir Claude Macdonald his fears 1 .-st this 
eonntry should ml to obtain its fair share of orders for railway 
material, he is taking counsel with Far Eastern Loan Syndi¬ 
cates in London and backing their prospectuses. A new m-%ial 
. Chinese department has been formed at the Foreign Office, 
wthich. mil no dopbt be chiefly occupied in directing and pro¬ 
moting commermal enterprises. 

, ,A FRIENDLY UNDERSTANDING WITH RU.SSI.4.. 

If . the support of the soncessionaire is the most 
dangerous, the search fra friendly understanding with 
Itassia is the most beneficent department of Lord Salis- 
Buiy’s Chinese policy. “ Diplomaticus ” says:— 

iTthe negotiations for a general understanding on the China 
, Quet^on have not yet been concluded, the blama is certainly not 
Lord SKIifouryY. He was quite prepared to recognise the 
Russian .preferences in Manchuria on the basis of the Russo- 
ChiUese treatim, provided the Open Door was assured to British 
tl^e. y^heh details cam.^ to be discussed, however, it was 
f^md that foe Rusrians declined to give any formal undertaking 
foft foffere^fial railway rates would not be imposed, and 
coh«$^ent^ foe negotiations fell to the ground. Great Britain 
^ thereupon asked Rasriifto formulate counter proposals. These 
-'^iwere prepared, but 1 believe Uiey did not reach Downing Street 
nntiLabout three weeks ago. ... It is understood that Lord 
, foilifonry 'tak«< a ■ fiivourable view of the Russian proposals, 
Olid both sides are known to be saiumine. < 

These, then, are the lines on 'vfoich Ix)rd Salisbury is now 
V.^Wrpsikii^foi the Far East. Th^'ore chiefly interesting as 
s|ipwfog that he does not share the'pessiroism of some tu hiS 
and a lurge portion of me general pnblic, in regard 
.tq A' .poUtkal futnre of China. He clmrly believes that ' 
be withstood and that foe cause of the Open 
riu foom hopeles^ and I am bound to say foe work 
ye^-^tifies his a^uinene^" Should be succeed 
ia.\pr?nna]jiiak^ jlussii h>s o/iw, pplu^ will be 
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THE CHINESE PROBLEK. 

Mr. , Demetrius C Boulger discusses " The Dis¬ 
solution of the Chinese Empire” in the North American 
Review for March. He urges that England, the United 
States, and Japan should come to an agreement and plan 
together to prevent Russia's absorption of China. He 
would dissuade them at first from merely fores|pUing 
Russia by absorption on their own account. That policy 
he would hold in reserve until China has shown that she 
cannot save herself. On one point he is convinced :— 

It is quite clear that China cannot be saved by means of the 
existing Chinese government and Manchu dynasty. Both are 
hopelessly decayed and moribund. The ruling caste stands 
pigged to opposition to reform, and the whole of the imperial 
Manchu clan is thinking of nothing but the preservation of its 
own privileges and allowances as a first charge on the resources 
of the State. 

NANKING AS CAPITAL OF CHINA. 

To fix our hopes on Peking is to put the game into 
Russia’s hands. Mr. Boulgcr’s proposal is thus out¬ 
lined :— 

The national Chinese dynasties have alwiws fixed the seat of 
their authority far to the south, and more oft'-n than els^wh^re 
in the valley of the Great Kiver. It is nearly twenty years -'nee 
General Gordon advised th^ Chinese to transfer th.; capit.d to 
Nanking, which is for many reasons the best site that could be 
selected in China. It is central, it occupies a splendid position 
on the finest navigable river in the country, and it possesses 
traditions as the residence of the Ming dynasty, which would 
make it a popnkar selection with the Chinese. Thu Chinese 
have to be encouraged to devise for themselves a new govern¬ 
ment, and the first step is to provide them with a rallying point. 

If Manchu influence is supreme in the north, such is not the 
case in foe Yangtse Valley. At Nanking and Hankow are 
installed two Viceroys #ho are not Manchus, or the slaves of 
the Empress Dowager, or the tools of Russia. Liu Kun Vi and 
Chang Chih Tung, the Viceroys at those two places, arc not 
perhaps the men of bloo<l and iron of whom China stands in 
need, but they are honest and well-meaning, nn*l they realise 
the dire straits to which their country is reduced. It is uncertain, 
and Lord Charles Beresford’s misrion has not clcarwl up the 
point, whether they have yet been brought to see that the 
acceptance of English service and th-e co-operati-m of British 
officers furnish the best means towards insuring an improvement 
in the lot of the whole nation. 

CHINESE STABILITV AND THE PIG-TAIL. 

They will, however, have to come to “an immediate 
decision on the practical point submitted to them ”—^the 
training of a small body of Ghinesc troops by British 
officers at Hankow and Nanking. To such a force the 
writer looks as the first and best means of ensuring 
Chinese stability. 

He goes on to urge that the new troops |hould drop 
the pi||tail—the sign of Manchu ascendency—and wear 
the hair l6ng. 

The problem is rendered mpre pressing, the writer 
argues, by two developments ; one the invasion of Chinese 
resources by foreign capitalists; the other, the adtance 
of the insurractionary movement in Hounan. 

. In any case, he insists, “ the period cannot be far 
remote when the,,momentous decision will have to be 
made as to tlie point at which the further progress of 
Russia will have to be arrested." For Mr. Boulgei' 
reports that Russia is bent on seising the whole of A^ 

; In general this is his policy;—> . . / '. 

The object of Amnicans and Ei^lifomra foonld remaia as' ' 
long as possible the saving of Chfori from fweign aUnetatiim. 
"Let it break in pieces if il^ust,'bttt ^ each of us preserve the 
fragmmits, so that in rime ebme tme'Cmhws-fefonpsr im^leadBr' 
may rivet them together qofo'■ - 
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The United States and China. 

Mr. Low, writing in the National Review for April on 
American affairs, says that 

Lord Charles Bjresford’s Chinese “understanding” between 
the United States and Great Britairi has not been advance<l an 
iota, and the hope of an Anglo-American understanding relating 
to China is as far removed as ever. Unfortunately, l.<3rd 
Charles Beresford, in talking about an arrangement in which 
Great Britain, the United States, Germany and Japan shall take 
part, forgets the cumbersome system of government existing in 
this country, which makes it impossible for arrangements, 
understandings, alliances, call it by wha.evcr name you 
please, to be entered into as they are in Europe. l.ord 
Chirlcs Beresford proposes an international army or 
darmerie as a pledge of disinterestedness on the part of 
the four Powers, the Unitetl States being one. That would be 
impossible, except by and with the advice and consent of 
Coiigriss. The President has no more power to send a single 
soldier to China, except to protect American interests, than lets 
Lord Charles himself. If the United .States is to take part in 
the ptLservation of Cltina—to protect her from being r.av. gcd by 
Ku-s-sia on the one hand, or from falling to pieces through the 
corruption of her othcials on the other—(’ongress mast give its 
formal assent. Those of us who know American politics fairly 
well, who know American ideas and the .\mcric.an system, 
think tliey know only too well that, unless it becomes necessary 
to protect .American lives and Am -rican commerce from .annihil¬ 
ation, the members of Congress are not yet born who would 
consent to involve the country in a possible war with one of the 
European Powers over China, and that is what Lord Charles 
Beresford’s “ unrierstandingmay lead to if pushed to its 
logical end. For the present, at least, Europe may regard the 
United .States as a negligible quantity so far as China is con¬ 
cerned. 

A Note of Hope. 

The Rev. T. C. Selby, for twelve years Wesleyan 
Missionary in the heart of China, has assured the editor 
of the Illustrated Missionary News for April that he does 
not expect China to go to pieces :— 

“ What about the partition of China ? ” was my last qu stion. 
“I don’tA-xpect it to take place,” said Mr. .Selby, “because 
China is not governed by the Imperial dyiwsty aiul its officirl 
Teprrsentatives, but from the home, and the village, and by the 
patriarchs of the clans. This nois dess maintenance of order by 
the heads of clans, and guilds, and ward-motes will keep th.'; 
Chinese masses stable and law-abiding, whatcviw changes and 
perturbations may lie before the reigning dynasty. It would be 
most disastrous to break up a race united by its common lifcra- 
lure and common traditions.” 

A Chinese ©fficiai, “ Bum,.” 

Mr, R. P. Cobbold offers in the Nineteenth Century 
■some “ samples of Chinese administration.” One may be 
quoted :— 

■ The Yarkand Amban issued a proclamation, of which a copy 
was shown to mti ahd translated for my bm.fit, raising a G vern- 
ment loan of 6,000 yamb.as (about ;^6o,ooo) in his district; the 
people were then oiMered to subscribe in amounts varying from 
100 yambas for a rich Bai to sue taels (about £1) for a poor 
man; the interest was to be 5 pgr cent, guaranteed by tl.. 
Chinese Government, who would issue the scrip as soon ns the 
silver reached Pekin. The proclamation runs as follows : “ It 
is tmly of your own freeiikiU that you are as^ to lend money 
to your father; bui.if you are not willing, then I shall take 
measures to force yon to do so.” 


Moved by the particulars quoted in our February 
number from Dr. Hans Daae’s .paper in Krmgsjaa con- 
cerniiig M. Henri Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross 
Seciety, “almostforgotten and almost destitute,” a reader 
fras sent us a cheque for five guineas, which has been 
<iBly forwarded tq M. Dtupnt by Dr. Daae. 


' BAD CAUSES FOB OUR TBADE. 

Mr. a. J. Wilson contributes!) a c£iaracteristic article 
to the Contemporary Review on trade prosperity and 
Government waslg. He tests the general impression 
that we are now very prosperous by Board of Trade 
returns. They show the country no better off in e»ential 
wealth than it was twenty-five years ago. Neither 
exports of home produce, nor agriculture wealthy nor 
mineral output show an increase equal to exidamiog 
the present prosperity. • . 

a nation LIVIN(/OxN its capital. * ’ 

The first explanation .Mr. Wilson offers is that “ for at 
least nine months past the people of this country havq|r 
been selling back to the American people the securities 
they have held often for many years,” He reckons that 
the n.ation is poorer in income from this source than it 
was eight years ago by some 10,000,000 : — 

But the main .source of the steady expansion in our industrial 
activity, and of the apparently remarkable progress of the 
nation’s prosperity, is to be found in the naval and general 
armaments programme of the present Administration. . . . 

VVe are now sj)ending nearly jt^o.ooo.ooo a year more, mainly 
on armaments, than we did as recently as 1880, we might say 
as recently as 1883, and the prospect is of a larger outlay still, 
for in the game ol beggar my neighbour now being played by 
nation against nitiim the slakes mount without limit, and 
extravagance swells with feeding. 

A con.sidcral»ie proportion of this outpour of money is supplied 
from capital. I have said that the nation has been living on its 
capital, selling its securities in order to pay for bread, and the 
Govi’rnment is <loing the same thing, only in another way. 
Look at the death duties. The Imperial portion of them 
ameunis to about ;^ii,ooo,cxx> a year, and all this money 
represmls levies upon capital. 

APPALLING PROSPECTS. 

It is no very' cheering prospect of remedy which is held 
out ;— 

There can be no drawing back, no economising once the 
broad path of the spendtlirilt is -n’cll entered upon. Were Lord 
Salisbury’s Government to go so far as to reduce the estimates 
for next year to tlic scale of even ten years back, we should be 
plunged at once into the muUt of a tremendous industrial 
collapse—a collapse severe ciK.ugh to shake the foundations of 
our new empire. Ordnance factories would have to be closed, 
armour-plate-making companies would be obliged to blow out 
their furnaces, steel-makers would find no outlet for their ingots 
•■-all would be stagnation and discontent, more pauperism ; 
industrial conflicts would be the order of the day. The Govern¬ 
ment has entered upon a course from which there is no turning ’ 
back until circumstances compel the nation to revert to economy 
through sutlering. 

But before this catastrophe can come it seems probable that 
the country must pass througli a period of reactionary fiscal 
legislation appalling to think of. In sanctioning the stup^ndouy 
incrcose-s in our warlike cx]>.iiditure, the Government has' 
created a position from which it dare not recede if it would, 
and in so doing has used up all the reserves of an expanding 
revenue. 


Royal Magazine iox April is, for the most plut, 
an assortment oddities, grotesque or gruesome. But 
Mr. J, Holt Schooling manages to present statistics tff 
the population and area of the United Kingdom in his 
graphic style, under th^ heading of “ standing room 
only.” Some of this writers" essays in pictorial statistics 
might be reproduced in school-book form, with advan¬ 
tage to the rising generation. There are papers on 
“ martyrs to science ”~the animals, experimented upon in 
the Pasteur InstiMitgj New York; on idols and other 
curios from the Sandwich Islands ; on the wonderfol feats 
of Cliquot, the sword-swallpwer, and so forth. 
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«the vital element of imperialism. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie on its Religious Aspect. ; 

The second part of Mr. Carnegie’s “Americanism 
versus Imperialism” appears in the North American 
Review for March. The pretexts for expansion are, he 
says, three ; ^ain, glory, duty. The prospect of increased 
trade vanished when President McKinley conceded “ the 
open door" to Great Britain. The idea of increased 
power in war fell before-the heavy drain in men and 
money which the Philippines have already involved :— 

Thefe remaiiis to-day, as the one v^tal element of imperialism, 

» the contention that Providence has opened for the Am jrican 
people a new and larger destiny, which imposes heavy burdens 
indeed upon them, but from which (licy cannot shrink without 
evading holy duty; that it has become their sacred task to 
undertake the civilisation of a backward people committed to 
their charge. A foundling has been left at their door, which it 
j is thdr duty to adopt, educate .and govern. Tn a word, it is 
■ “Humanity,” “Duty,” “Destiny,” which call upon us again 
for sacrifice. 

THE POWER OF THE PULPIT. 

The West imagines it can govern dependent races ; 
the South, with more experience, opposes the project. 
The following testimony to the modern sermon will be 
remembered:— 

We hear much of the decline of the pulpit in our day, and 
npon theological questions and dogmas its influence cannot be 
what it once was. Yet, as far as our country is concerned, I 
should say that the power of the pulpit upon all moral questions 
has gained as much as it has lost u)X>n theological issues. It is 
not less powerful to-day in this domain in the Republic than in 
Scotlum^ and far more so than in any other English-speaking 
country. In such questions its voice has been potent when 
decisively pronounced upon one side or the other, as it 
generally has been; but m regard to Imperialism it has been 
divided. 

Mr. Carnegie quotes a prayer offered by a clergyman 
on behalf of the Filipinos :— 

We pray Thee that those who prefer to remain in darkness, 
and are even willing to fight in order to do so, may, whether 
willingly or unwillingly, be brought into the light. 

ON THE DIVI 5 IE GOVERN.MENT. 

The writer objects tt Bishop Doane’s .saying that the 
substitution of English-speaking for Latin civilisation is 
the will of God :— 

Perhaps the Bishop may have misinterpreted God’s will. It 
would seem perhaps, in His own way He intends the 
people He haTpIaccd in the tropics to develop a civilisation for 
themselves, and is keeping His loving, fatherly <70 upon His 
children there just as tenderly as uiion the Bishop. In my 
fjl^vels, I have found, the universal laws everywhere working to 
Ingher anjd higher standards of national life. All the world 
steadily improves. Only impatient men, destitute of genuine 
faith in the divine government throughout all the world, doubt 
that all goes well. 

“all peoples HAPPy IN THEIR OWN HOUES.” 

In strange sequel to this outburst of optimism, 
Mr. C^egie goes on to say that he knpws of no case 
in which uie influence of the superior race upon the 
j^erior ever proved beneficial to either; “ and I have 
yisited many of the dependeacies.” Yet of “ ail the 
which “ steadily ‘ tmpi%ves,” how vast a propor- 
tiiro is found in dependences] Despite this lapse mte 
pessupism, Mr. Carnegie resumes his hopeful outlook in 
the words:— 

^ Gse ^ due great satis&ctiohs in tiarelling around the world 
% -in liMlildim that God has made all peoples happy in their 
Own-hc^nes. W* find no people in any part of the world 


i. desirous of exchanging their lot with any other. My own 
experience has impressed this truth very strongly upon me. 

He tells of a Laplander whose home was in the Arctic 
I Circle, where the night is six months .long, who yet 
j exclaimed with delight,- “ ThUre is no place like Tromso ! “ 
Why, he asks, force on the Filipinos a civilisation they 
do not want, and in which they wotdd be far less happy ? 

THE DARK SHADOW OF* EMPIRE. 

Mr. Carnegie’s next argument is a more painful one ;— 
Another reason which, we submit, renders it beyond our 
power to benefit these people is that, with the exception of a 
few men seeking their own gain, the only Americans whom the 
Filipinos can ever know must be our soldiers, for American 
women and children cannot make their homi^s there. No holy 
influence flowing from American homes, no Christian women, 
no sweet children, nothing tlierc hut men and soldiers, the 
former only a few adventurers who, failing to succeed at home, 
thought they could make money there. Now every writcr upon 
the subject tells that the presence of soldiers in any town in the 
tropics is disastrous to both native and foreigner; that the 
cimtacl of the superior race with the inferior demoralises both, 
for reasons well understood. Forty-six per cent, of the British 
army in India is at all time.s diseased. What Imperialistic 
clergyman or intelligent man but knows that soldiers in foreign 
camjis, so far from being missionaries for good, require n)"sion- 
aries Uicuiselvcs more than the natives. 

“the most POTENT MEANS OF PROVpENCE.” 

The paper closes with the democratic argument, 
backed up with quotations from Abraham Lincoln, on 
the need of “the consent of the governed,” and on 
“ liberty as the heritage of all men.” The writer says :— 
The religious school of Imperialists intend doing for the 
Filipinos what is best for them, no doubt; but when we crush 
in any people its longing for independence, we take away with 
one hand a more jwwtrful means of civilisation than all which 
it is possible for us to bestow with the other. There is implanted ^ 
in the breast of every liuinan community the sacred germ of-' 
self-government as the most potent means of Providence for 
raising them in the scale of being. A' 

Mr. Carnegie once mentions the phrase, “the white 
man’s burden,” but not its .author. The tone of this 
paper is, it will have been seen, much less confident and 
dogmatic than that of its predecessor. 


The Value of a very Humble Weed. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, continuing his “ Farmer’s’Year ” 
in Longman's, tells how he learned the valuable propei- 
ties of a very common weed. His discovery may be of 
interest to others as little awaS'e as he was :— 

In a former chapter of this book I inveighed against the 
pervading dock, asking what useful part it can possibly petfotm 
m the economy of nature. Many—very many—kind corre¬ 
spondents have since written to enlighten me on the point, and 
from them 1 learn that what I have always considered a pest is, 
it appears, a plant of extraordina^ value. To begin with, 
there are eleven varieties of dock, if not more ; various grubs 
and caterpillars feed upon them, and they have medicinal pro¬ 
perties. But their main use is the discovery of that Admirable 
institution the Colonial College in Suffolk, who have found out 
that one British variety of dock produces four times as muCh 
tannin as docs oak bark, which tannin is believed to be perfectly 
suitable to trade jSarposes, though this is a point that cannot be 
finally decided for aixtut a year. If the tannin is good, behold 
a new industry I But any land will wow docks—plant them 
once, and a dozen crops might be taken in snccesnon. 'Will 
not thfr fact be apt to Wing down the pric&of tannin to » {xnat 
at which it would barely pay to extract UI V) 

In the Sunday Magastine Ca^on Hkyman oflen, aaa 
p^dy on Canon Driver’s pentateuchal, results,.“the 
A^her criticism ” applied to plies’ “ mountain dauT-.** 
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MARK TWAIN ON DIPLOMATIC STYLE. 

The Latest Plea for American Expansion. 

The Forum for March contains a characteristic paper 
by the great American humorist, on “ Diplomatic Pay 
and Clothes,” ' He writes from Vienna, and begins by 
hoping the news is true that the United States have paid 
a hundred thousand dollars to each of their peace 
commissioners in Paris, He wants to hail this as a long 
wanted new departure. 

“OUR NONCONFORM I NO SWALLOW-TAIL.” 

The Republic has, he says, suffered badly from “a 
couple of disastrous precedents ” 

One is the precedent of sliahby pay to public servants standing 
for the power and dignity of th.; Republic in foreign InMls : the 
other is a precedent condemning thorn to exhibit themselves 
officially in clothes which are not only without grace or dig liiy, 
but are a pretty lou l and pious rebuke to the vain and frivolous 
costumes worn by the other officials. To our day an Am 'rican 
ambassador’s official costume remains under llio re]>ro:i<.h of 
these defects. At a public function in a Isuropean court all 
foreign representatives except ours wear clothes wliicli in some 
way distinguish them from the unofficial throng, and iiurk them 
as standing for their coitnirics. Rut our rejircsenlative ajipcars 
in a plain black swallow-tail, which stands for neither country 
nor people. It has no nationality. It is found in all countries : 
it is as international as a night-shirt. It has no particular 
meaning; but our (.rovernm.nt tries to give it one : it tiies to 
make it stand for republican simplicity, mixlcsty, and un]>relen- 
tiousness. Tries, ■ atftl without doubt fails; for it is not 
conceivable that this hm I ostentation of simplicity deceives any 
one, The statue that advertises its mxlcsty with a fig-leaf 
really brings its modesty under suspicion. Worn olficially, our 
nonconforming swallow-tail is a declaration of ungraeious 
independence in the matter of manners, and is uncourteous. 

“LIKE A MLSLAIIJ PRESBYTERIAN IN PEklHJ ION.” 

This unfortunate habit he attributes to llenjamin 
Franklin. He suggests—“and I make no ch.irgc fiir the 
suggestion”—^Ihat the temporary rank of admiral or 
general shoflld be conferred on every U. S. .ambassador 
or ministei, with right to wear the corresponding uniform. 
These are his reasons :— 

It is not consonant with the dignity of the United .Slates of 
.America that her representative should appear U])ou oer.isions 
of State in a dress which makes him glaringly conspicuous ; and 
this is what his present undcrtaker-ouifil docs when it aj>pcais 
with its dismal smudge, in the midst of the butterfly sph-ndour!, 
of a Continental court. It is a most trying position for a shy 
man, a mxlest man, a man Sccustomed to being like other 
people. He is the most striking figure present : there is no 
hiding from the multitudinous eyes. It would be funny, if it 
were not such a cruel spectacle, to see the hunted creature in his 
solemn sables scuffling around in that sea of vivid colour, like a 
mislaid Presbyterian in perdition. 

“ IT MAKES THE CAB-HORSES r.AUOII.'’ 

Great fun is made of the fact that the ambassador must 
appear in this full evening dress at all times of the day: -- 

Mr. Choate must represent the Great Republic—even at 
official breakfasts at seven in the morning—in that .same old 
funny swallowtail. Our Government’s notions about proprieties 
of costume are indeed very, very odd—as suggested by that Last 
fact. The swallow-tail is recognised the world over as not 
wearable in the ^ytime ; it is w night-dress, and a night-dress 
only,—a night-shirt is not more so. Yet, wten our represwita- 
tive makes an official.visit in the morning, he is obliged by his 
Government to go j|f that night-dress. It makes the very cab- 
horses lough.” 

PAUPR| EMBASSIES. 

Mark Twain then inveighs against the k)w pay of bis 
country’s Ministers abroad* He says: “We send our 


ablest, our choicest, our bast.” But their efficiency is 
crippled by meagft salarie.s. He contrasts the salaries 
of American and English ambassadors, showing how the 
latter draw three or four times the amounts paid to the 
former, and have besides palaces provided for them, while 
Americans have to pay house-rent out of their salaries. 
He asks ;— * 

How ciiuhl they adequately return the hospita 1 ?ties shown 
them ? It w.as impossible. It would have exh.ansted the sala^ 
in three monlhs. .Slill, it wits theia official duty to entertain 
the influentiiils after some .sort of faijuon ; and they did the best 
they could with their llimited purse. In return for champagne 
they furnished lemonade ; in return for gama they furnished ham ; 
in return for whale they furnished sardines; in return for liquors 
they furnished condensed milk ; in return for the battalion of 
liveried and jiowdired flunkeys they furiii.shed the hired girl j 
in return for the fairy wilderness of sumptuous decorations they 
draped the stove with tlie American flag ; in return for the 
orchestra they furnished zither and l).alla(ls by the family ; in 
return for the b.ill -but they ilidn’t return the ball, except in 
cases wliere the United .States lived on the roof and had room. 

lie denounces all this .xs bad business. Any 
“ drummer ” knows he cannot make headway on “ ham 
:ind lemonade.” All governments, he says, except the 
American, act on this policy, but that “ sticks to ham and 
lemonade.” He adds : “ This is the most expensive diet 
known to the diplomatic service of the world.” A rich 
antbiissador in London or Paris spends one hundred 
thousand dollars a year on his office—out of his private 
pocket. But “ there is nothing fair about it; and the 
Republic is no proper subject for any one’s charity.” He 
laughingly insists that “ the Great Republic, like a girl 
just turned eighteen, lengthened her skirts last year, 
b.dled up her hair, and entered the world’s society.” 
.She ought, he argues, “to realise, now that she has 
‘ come out,’ that this is a right and a proper time to change 
;i ptirt of her style.” * 

“REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY,” FORSOOTH! 

In a postscript the writer announces he will not take 
any ambassadorship in ll>c gift of the flag at a salary 
short of 75,000 dols. a yetir, and relieves himself with 
this closing outburst :— 

'I'hink of* a Seventeen - thousand - five - hundred - dollar 
amljassador ! Particularly for jlmfnra. Why, it is the most 
ludicrous spectacle, the most inconsistent .and incongruous 
sjicctacic, contrivable by cAcn the most diseased imagimition. 
It is a billionaire in a paper collar, a king in a breechclout, an 
archangel in a tin h.alo. And, for pure .sham and hypocrisy, the 
salary is just the match of the ambassador’s official clothes. , . . 
In a word, Republic.an Simplicity found Kurope with one shirt 
to her back, so to speak, as far as real luxuries, conveniences, 
•and the comforts of life go, and lias clothed her to the chin with 
the latter. We are the lavishest and showiest and most luxury- 
loving peojde on the earth ; and at our masthead we fly our dhe- 
true and honest symb.)l, the gaudiest flag the world has ever 
si*cB. Oh, Republican Simplicity, there arc many, many 
humbugs in the world, but none to which you need take oRyour 
hat! __ 

A PRiNCiPAlwfeature of the April Puritan is a sketch 
by .a Conservative M.P. of the High Church Party in 
P.arliamcnt. The members of the party are, he says, few 
in number, of little weight*|p the House, and lacking in 
cxp.Tience, practical limitations, and common sense, 
Mr. Carvcll Williams, M.P., contributes a slight but com¬ 
placent review of “ Then and Now ; Some Liberationist 
Reminiscences.” He remarks that the appeals put for¬ 
ward in the recently published High Church “ Essays in 
Aid,” to the practice of the primitive Chufch, seem like 
echoes from the speeches of early Liberationisls. 
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ENOLAKD’S «‘SKIM AND SKIP” POLICY. 

OtfR JRADE Sloth Denounced by Mr. Greenwood. 

“ The cry for new markets " is the subject of a most 
^wer&l paper by Mr. Frederic Greenwood in the 
J^ineteenth Century. He begins by an uncompromising 
Assertion of, our duty to keep up the pace in the inter- 
national'competition of armaments. In his opinion we 
care doomed to the militarism which has long reigned on 
the continent. 

THE CRY ?'OR NEW MARKETS. 

With all the greater fdS'ce after this preamble, he turns 
•on die British trader and asks if he is doing his dut)' in 
maintaining the commerce which we are straining every 
•.nerve to defend and . extend with increasing fleets. He 
.says:— 

New markets! Ntrw markets! is the constant cry of our 
'.captains of industry and merchant princes, and it is wjil tluit .u 
them the ear of Government should willingly incline. It ought 
iJto doso and it does. But if in playing our part in a hot inter-. 
■latkmal conffict it is desirable to limit such provocations as 
.might lead to Government bickerings and even to actual war, 
.why then . . . there is wisdom in not forcing the light for more 
.ground than we knowhow to cultivate . . . The point can bo 
Mt in a single question : Do our merchants and m.iuu.^acturcrs 
. .fill the market^ they have already got ? 

The most trusty answer to this question comes from our 
■consnlates abroad. They scream with denials, and we well 
Imow why. 

HOW WE SERVE THE OLD MARKETS. 

Mr. Greenwood crystallises the consular indictment in 
t these penetrating words :— ' 

To decline acquaintance with strange languages ; to send out 
• .catalogues in English where English is unreadiible, leaving the 
natives to take the consequences; to quote ]>rices in a currency 
- not understood ; to sell by weights and m-jasures that may or 
" may not be convenient to a Wbitakerless people who have first 
fb make them out; to refuse to supply small-handed foreigners 
with tools correspondingly ridiculous; to land none but the 
usual large bales of merchandise, where little ]x>nies are the only 
"means of transport—these are but illustrative examples of a high 
a^le of business earned on in the spirit of the good lady our 
jisiiiBwoman, who never spok.i French in France because “it 
' Only encouraged them.” .... This way of bu-ducss is the 
..established way ; and though its natural consequ.mces unfailingly 
.^■ensue, and are publicly made known as a call to greater care, 
our captains of industr> and merchant piinces remain heedless. 
They do not fill the markets they have got, and if they do ■ not 
.fin them more nearly, it is bi-cause they will not rather than 
l)ecaose they cannot. By slotn, l^y dulne.ss and ignorance born 
uf sloth, disdain of small badness, by contempt for the little 
.cares that #in small business, by a preposterous Philistine 
habit of treating foreign tastes and preferences as “ fads ” that 
/ought not to be humoured, hut also, perhaps, by something else 
j^lo be preKAtly mentioned-—British commerce shortens the harvest 
kW its opportunities while ever reaching forth for more. And 
'dPCennau commerce, growing rich upon me despised small trade 
. uml the .gleaning is fast taking unto itself capital, in which, as 
1 undenbmd, lies Ei^land’s only remaining superiority. 

PRAIRIE-SCRATigilNG Z'. SJIENTIFIC FARMING. 

In the aggressive atftion of bis Government, the slothful 
'trader thinks he has.found a comfortable way out:— • 

It is easy to undmstand the detaching fascination of new 
uaark^. For the mote restless and ndvsnluraus. seeking them 
a gambling excursion a range of goldfields lately hit 
.i^VRptSRAnd reirarted rich. But taking their way of business os a 
it is like nothing so much as the farming, which moves on 
1'soil again when scratching th; ground and flinging the 
longer followed by a satis&cfory crop. 

putt^his CQUudaint of the trader, in a 
,>-|r*#«^H|^ttive parallel:— 

' wjmjipWfr* British farming epmpionity estabUtiied on good 
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nsw land. Imagine them dealn^ wim it. in the early st^e of 
the Western Am.:rican wheat-growers, and then, os soon as the 
ground wants industrious tillage, crying to the State to find fresh 
farms though it has to sp.md and fight for them I The tiling is 
absurd. Did it ever enter into the farmer’s head he would know 
it absurd ; and what hj does in such a case is to fall to work 
vrith all his arts of cultivation, coax from the land all it can 
yield, and leave but a handful for the gleaner. 

Upon that the quislion is, Why should not merchants, at. I 
minufacturcrs do likewise! Whence do they derive the rights 
and immunities supposable from their not doing likewise ! 

The idea that trade is a sort of State-established 
industry, beside which agriculture and other pursuits are 
the nonconformist sects of the industrial world, is traced 
by Mr. Greenwood to— 

those precious years in the middle of the 'century when 
Commerce, takin ' Civilisation and Christianity as concubines, 
becam: a veritable religion. 

THE BRITISH .MERCHANT’S SHAME. 

In the following words of blame Mr. Greenwood rebukes 
the new-marketeer who bellows out for help to the 
Imperial Jupiter instead of putting his own shoulder to 
the wheel :— 

In times when raging trade-conflict .supplies the most .realen- 
ing occasions and risk.s of war, it Is nut a blameless stupidity, it 
is not an innocent selfishness wliicli up ais a hundred doors to 
rivalry and leaves it every means of growing rich and expeiicnced 
while supplanting British trade. Tne loss of this lrad^*S6«so 
much of a fine upon the whole community that what revenue 
falls off in consequence has to be made good by general taxation. 
That would be no matter of complaint, of course, were the lost 
trade lost in fair and strenuous comi^etition. But it is handed over, 
thrown away ; and when it is gone, and the suffering incompetents 
plamour for new markets, every hearth in the kingdom may be 
taxed to supply the demand. That is another fine, but not the 
whole of a punishment vicariously borne. In obeying the cry 
for new markets, the State must neeils add something to the 
already brimming risks and chances of a desperate war. _ And 
that is but a poor way of describing a public wrong which is 
also a shame and an absurdity. 

“open poors” ALREADY ENORMOUSLY WIDE. 

That it is Mr. Greenwood who speaks will lend 
immense weight to this remonstrance :— 

We bavtl said that trade enterprise cannot halt, but must still 
add field to field. But it is equally undeniable that the com¬ 
mercial area open to the forty millions of these islands is 
enormous : think for a moment what it is. And supposing it 
cultivated with some approach‘»to Chinese assiduity, or in the 
well-known German style—so readily comprehended, but* 
■seemingly so hard to imitate - who imagines that it would not 
suffice to glut our factories with work and fill our stores with 
every kind of provender ? 

THE ONLY REMEDY. 

Here is the practical application 

There is only one r:medy for nil this, and though the oulland 
trader sees and justly laments the indifference of strike-com¬ 
mittees to the future of British indust^, he remains iiu^nsitive 
to the similar but more telling effect of his Own favourite skun- 
and-skip system. Yet now is the time for him to considqir that^ 
there are limits to the conquest of virgin markets, tl»t these 
limits are rapidly closing in, and'that successful rivalry in 
markets already skiramM and crowded with j^hard-vrorking 
competitors will be his only stand-by before long. 

As though to leave the British trader with h sense, of 
an exhaustless array of terrors, Mr. pK-enwood his 
paper with a hint of the growing snvalry of the United 
States. What with the pcgainisfed science of OOTaany 
and the inditflduqltpi^i^iye.of America,.B^sh ooitiltnerce 
seems to be “betw^ tigm and the 
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DEMOcifiiCY IK THE WORKSHOP: 

Contrast between Europe! and America. 

Searching and salutary, even to a* disapproving 
reader, is the paper on “ Ejects of Environment on the 
Efficiency of Workmen,” which Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt 
contributes to the March Engineering in his series on 
machine-shop management in Europe and America. 
The advantage is wholly in favour of the American 
workman, from start to finish :— 

To begin with, children born in the New World have decidedly 
belter opportunities of acquiring a higher iducation, under 
more favourable conditions than exist in European countries. 
Schools of every grade, sometimes even including the univ<'r- 
sitics, are free, but the important distinction between the school 
life of the working man’s child in Europe and in America is that 
the American child, from the beginning to the end, associates 
cotninonly with children of every social rank, is brought up siile 
by side with the child of the employer, and has exactly the same 
educational opportunities and associations*’... The childruiof 
the American mechanic and of his employer often n. untain 
throughout life the .social relations that prevail in the scho.d 

CASTE IN THE WORKSHOP. 

As a consequence the American workman has soci.il 
ambitions unknown to the European workman, always 
restricted to intercourse with his own class. Not only so, 
but he jealously maintains towards his own inferiors the 
spirit of caste shown him by his superiors. On the other 
hand, German workmen will actually accept lower wages 
for a position which enables them to look down on 
their former associaie.s. Here is an important principle 
in social economics. In Europe 

Caste and social distinction in the machine shop eflectually 
prevent the co-op.-ration desirable between all grades of workers. 
Free criticism from those beneath is not encouraged ; complaims, 
or even suggestions, to those above are not tolcratefl. In 
principle and in practice American workmen of all grades and 
positions know no reverence or respect, cxcipt for bujierioi 
ability. They kno'vy of no rank which interferes with a free 
interchange of ideas between workman and niamger. This 
freedom sf intercourse allows a criticism, in.speciiun and control 
whicl) keep all constantly on the aleit to produce work that will 
bear the closest inspection, and designs that have the greatest 
. number of desirable fcaturis. 

The cost of living is in favour of the American ;— 

The cheapest living in the world is in the Western .States of 
America s there the greatest amount of nutrition can be ])ur- 
chased with ten hours of labour : next come the Eastern States, 
then England, then France fnd Germany. ... In t'very re-spoCi 
household conveniences and tittings are superior in America, of 
baiter workmanship and cheaper Ilian tliofie in Europe. This is 
also true of clothing, although some materials arc cheaper in 
Europe. 

Taxes are much lower :— 

Mr. Edward Atkinson estimates that national taxes in the 
United Stat^ are equal to par cent, of each individual’s 
product, while in Great Britain they are $ per cent, to 6 pet 
cent., Germany 8 per cent, to lo per cent., and France lOj -T 
cent to 15 per cent. « 

. Militarism is a terrible handicap to Europe 

Of course, contiuental Europe is always at a disadvantage in 
the commercial race on account of the. military service exacted 
from all. From one to three of the best years of a worker’s 
- life must bespentin the army. This service is exacted at an age 
Sfhen men are by nature best fitted to Icam and lo become 
■Idli^ artisans.^ As Mr. Atkinsm'states, " the power of pro- 
dpetiou of Fraace^and Germany is minus the 900,000 men who 
tm'umstiQg their Eves intaunp and barrack.” 

the direct cco^mic loss the only one :— 
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Aside from the expense of supporting on immense army of 
non-producers during their military service, she hu to reckon 
with the evil innucnce of military training, both in. the office 
and ih the shop. Senseless bureaucratic ideas, which have their 
origin in military organisation, pervade all. The educational 
system, the workman’s sense of duty, the manager’s conception 
of discipline and organisation—all is military. “ Obey orders 
and ask no qui.-stions ” seems to be the dictum of the machine 
shop as of the army. This, of course, is wrong. sMachine dtop 
employees must be ‘rained to become thinking units, not 
mechanical puppets. ^ 

f 

TAKE CARE OF ifHF. WORKERS. 

The next point is onc*which it is to be hoped my lord 
Mammon will lay to heart. It is that humane care for 
one’s workpeople pays :— 

In .almost every respect the European proprietor pays far less 
attention to the surroundings and comforts of his workpeople 
than docs the American manufacturer. It is rather the excep¬ 
tion to see a Ihorou'hly healed, lighted, and ventilated European 
machine shop. High-grade work and fine mechanical pro¬ 
duction require the b st of surroundings and the greatest comfort 
for the worker. Particularly is this true in working metals, as 
it is impossible to work in badly-lighted, poorly-ventilated shops, 
with benumbed fiiigi-rs and cold feet, and turn out a really firat- 
cla.ss pr(xluct. 

The American ma h.anic, as a rule, has working garments in 
which he never a]>p -ars on the slrwt. He never leaves the 
factory without washin.; and making a complete change cf 
clothing. There is a marked difference between the appearance 
of the in‘n emerging from an American engineering establish¬ 
ment and that of those leaving the average European shop. In 
this respect the coniinenial worker is in advance of tl»e English 
m-chanic. In many continental factories I have seen good 
washing appliances, wliich are always used by the men before 
leaving. 

In apprenticeship the same advantage appears. In 
Europe the apprentice is usually trained in one class of 
work : — 

The American apprentice usually h.is an all-round training, 
and is geiiorally allowefl to work in every department of the 
machine sliup, and in many casis in the drawing-room os well. 

THE TRUE MI.SHION OF TR.XDE UNIONISM. 

Among other disadvantages of the British workingman 
is mentioned his trade unionism. It is but “ the concomi¬ 
tant of clas.s distinction, in the same way that socialism 
in Germany is the concomitant of militarism. It is the 
weapon of one class against the oppression of the 
other ”:— 

The trade union , . . should be to eradicate this rot, not to 
fight industrial progress. It should not try to restrict the 
number of machiiu s one man can attend, to limit the number of 
apprintices, to fix tlie rate of wages, to restrict one man’s 
output, and to determine the hours of labour. It should seek 
rather to bring idKiut those conditions of social and economic 
freedom under which an individual can work as long as he likes, 
attend as many machines as possible, ]>roduce his utmost, and 
receive the full ri ward of his efforts. Trade unionism in England 
is on the wrong scent. The British workman is his own worst 
enemy. Trade unions in England arc certainly doing good 
work in their efforts to abolish half-time child labirar, to tmorm 
the conditions^urrouuding w'oman labour, and to solve the land 
question, but they show little understanding of conunercial con¬ 
ditions or of modem manufacturing requirements. 

The “peculiar divisio^of the hours of labour ” which 
prevails m Europe is also criticised :— " 

The American mechanic begins the day ■with a substantial 
breakfast, starts w'ork at 7, works without stopping till 12, has 
an hour for dinner, and works again from I to 6 without stopping. 
No beer, no tea, no*sandwiches. Well-fed, steady working. 
Which has the advantage t 
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ADMIRE AND IMITATE-6ERMANY. 

Such, id effect, is the advice proffered iff the Nineteenth 
Century by Mr. Charles Copeland Perry. His paper, 
which is headed “ Germany as an Object-Lesson,” is a 
searching and salutary rebuke to our national self- 
conceit. 

THE SECRET OF GERMAN SUCCESS. 

In a few swift strokes he outlines the extraordinary 
progress and present greatness of the German people, 
aad asks what is the secre,'< of a^ success so splendid, so 
incontrovertible ? 

This is his answer;— ‘ 

The two great features which give the Germany of to-d.-xy so 
commanding a position in the world arc discipline and intellect, 
and both of these, ^e one directly, the otlicr indirectly, arc the 
outcome of her political, military and social constitution. 

“ PATERNALISM.” 

Of this constitution the leading characteristics are as well 
known as they are imperfectly understood. The mere fact that 
the government of a country should be “ paternal ” moves our 
pity and contempt, as we contrast its narrow pettiness with the 
glorious liberty of self-administration. Yet it is to the sense of 
personal responsibility, and the high moral principle which has 
animated tiw best of her rulers, that Germany owes not only her 
political power but that increasing material prosperity which we 
are at such a loss to account for. It was not in vain that the 
conception of obedience, discipline, duty, simplicity of life, and 
moral responsibility were implanted by their rulers in the mind 
of the Gerhaan people. 

“ MILITARISM.” 

The writer finds in our criticisms of German militarism, 
not less than of German paternalism, prejudice, not to 
say hypocrisy. Militarism—in the sense of an exaggera¬ 
tion of the military element in a State beyond its actual 
requirements—is not, he thinks, a term applicable to 
Germany. He asks :— 

To whom is it due that the naturally most pacific nation in 
the world has hedged herself round with a ring of steel ? To 
whom but to France, who, with “Glory” on her lips and a 
sword in her hand, has been the bully of Europe, and more 
esMdally of Germany, for two hundretl years ! 

Even from a strictly human and moral point of view, who, 
udiile admitting some of the inherent defects of a military 
organisation such as that of Germany, can be blind to its 
immense advantages as a school of natural self-discipline and of 
those great and heroic qualities which have in all ages character¬ 
ised the profession of arms ? 

“THE MOST INTELLECTUAL NATION.” 

^ % 

On German education, the writer has much that is 
.valuable to say:— 

If her political and militsuy organisation have made Germany 
thelijiK»t disciplined nation in the world, it is no less true that 
the same organisation has indirectly tended to make her the 
most intellectual. . . . The land of blood and iron is that 
which possess^ the finest schools in the world, and which has 
readied a standard of popular instruction which democratic 
States like E^land, France and the United States are still 
laboriously strivmg to achieve. German monarchs and princes, 
however arbitrary their ^liticat mdbods, have been foremost 
among the champions of national education. 

^ ^THE TRUE, BASIS ,(V? EmiCATION. 

realise that in establishing popular education, from the 
T«nr on a basis of discipline, in associating it in the minds 
of with the conception, not of self-interest or personal 

C<m0c^;,-lw "of duty and self-sacrifice, such a system -.of goyern- 
rmtluis oi^ietKd incalculable benefits fla the oowitry, benefits , 
whidj^pnobmly in other constitution, however humaniburian in 

. V,,' ■ , . ' 


its tendencies, would have been capable W conferring in an 
equal degree. And it is this spirit of military virtue which 
common alike to the scholar and the soldier, has made German 
education the best in the world. 

This admirable training has not been run merely into 
channels of literature and art:— 

The practical application of energy, the utilisation of brain¬ 
power for material ends, is one of the great characteristics of 
modern Clermany. 

ABSENCE OF THE KID-GI.OVE ELEMENT. 

An important point is made by the writer of the fact 
that the close alliance between brain and labour is due to 
social causes:— 

The spur of poverty',' the imperious necessity of finding “ einc 
Kxistenz,” the absence of self-consciousness, makes every young 
German, however brilliant his University career may have been, 
only loo glad to undertake any position of authority, in any form 
of practical business, whether it be tliat of a commercial traveller, 
a soap-boiler, or a ]^ano manufactercr. 

THE GREAT LESSON TO BE LEARNED. 

The writer’s main point is this ;— 

The infinite value of intellectual fore.sight, whether in politics, 
commerce or education, is the great lesson which Germany has 
given to the present generation. It is her intellectual asc..)d- 
cncy, based on the stern discipline of hot people, which is at 
once the source and tlie earnest of her material prosperity. And 
it is precisely in this respect, in her providence, her premedita¬ 
tion, her calculated action, that she utlers so striking a contnast 
to our own country. 

For among the great Powers of the world there is none which, 
both in itsindividual and itscollective capacity, bearsso established 
a reputation for eccentricity and recklessness as the English 
nation. . . . We have gradually come to regard it as almost a 
birthright of the English people and their rulers to be above 
principles and their details, to ny in the face of reason, and yet 
expect to “pull through.” 

WHAT WE OWE AS A NATION TO GERMANY. 

"Whether it be the demarcation of West African territory, or 
the sudden perception that tliere is, after all, such n thing as 
commercial education, it is fear of injury, not foresight, that 
spurs us into action. If at the eleventh hour we introduced 
elementary education, it was to Germany that we owe the 
moving impulse ; if in recent times we have done something for 
national clefcnqe or the development of our colonies, it is largely 
due to the lessons which the same country has taught us, and to 
the conception which she has, both by her intellectual and 
physical pre-eminence, done so much to foster, that a nation 
needs organisation, and without it is but a rabble, an inert mass, 
incapable of all coherent though^^ or action. . . . With the 
rise of Germany it may without exaggeration be affirmed that 
we have entered on a new era of national life. A new intel¬ 
lectual standard has been applied to the management of political 
affairs. 

OUR NATIONAL PERIL. 

The conclusion of tbe whole matter is the need of a more 
serious and thorough pursuit of national education ;— 

Our intellectual interests are still to a large extent out of 
touch with our practical ones. The fleeting stimulus of popular 
classes and lectures, the patchwerk of supplementary instruction, 
public examinations on subjects of urliich the borders are ill 
defined and for which there is no responsible preparatiofl, 
counriess certificates of uncertain value, are, no doubt, all in 
ffie natnre of a mental stimulus. Yet in the commercial and 
industrial warfare of nations such things can never be ^ore 
than sorry makeshifts. They may make a -people intrilifent, 
they can never make it intellectual. To npiiW ^ch agencies 
to the modem German or French school, wiur a definite aad 
prolonged curriculum, with ah absolutely pracdoal and pro¬ 
fessional aim, is to ^engage quick-fiiQtig guiu ndth bows and 
arrows. ^ 
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ANOTHER 'CRIME OF THE CRIMEA. 

It would seem that we not only “ backed the wrong 
horse ” at the Crimea, but that we were also guilty of the 
crudest injustice to- our own CommatSder-in-Chief. A 
Nemesis surely dogged our steps. Lord Raglan had his 
full share of the responsibility of the Government, whose 
forces he undertook to command. And Lord Raglan, as 
the chid of the military element in the nation, wliich did 
so much to embark us in that criminal war, seems to 
have been offered up as a burnt-offering, sacrificed to 
propitiate the offended gods. Such, at least, is the 
impression produced by reading Admiral Maxse’s “ War 
Correspondent at Bay” in the April number of the 
“ National Review.” The war correspondent, of course, 
is Mr. W. H. Russell, who appears to have been the 
instrument in the hands of relentless Nemesis for meting 
out vengeance upon Lord Raglan and his colleagues for 
their share in the wickedness of that Russian War. it is 
thoroughly in keeping with the order of things Crimean 
that the men who made an unjust war should h. ve 
perished under an unjust accusation. Admiral Maxsc 
quotes, as decisive on this point, the public declar.ition 
made by General Peel after devoting two years to an 
official examination of the facts of the case ;— 

I believe that Lord Raglan, Admiral Boxer, and Captain 
Christie fell victims to that senseless chuiKmr which was raised 
against them in the country upon anonymous authority. 
Admiral Maxse expresses his own opinion thus : — 

If ever there was a great martyr it was Lord Raglan. He 
was forsaken by all that expressed his country to him; lie w.is 
traduced by the Press, abandoned by the (Jabinet, reprimanded 
and insulted by successive Secretaries of State for War. 

Vindication came—but it came too late. lie had then died, 
careworn, overburthenal, and with the pain in his heart iiitlietcd 
by desertion and calumny, lie who had stoixl all his life so high 
in the nation's esteem ! He had endurance and strength of will, 
but life under the pitiless circumstances had become unendurable. 
Not one word in his vindication was uttered while he was alive. 

His vindication of his former chief takes the form of a 
vigorous .atftek upon Mr. Russell, of the Times :— 

What sort of qualification had Mr. Russell to pronounce on 
the management of an army or of a carajiaigu ? 1 Ic had never 
seen an army in his life before he wrote on the C'riniean Army. 
By what amazing farce was it that his letters became .accepted 
as the official despatches from the scat of war ; ifnd, indeed, 
ultimately, although not avowially, the source of the Secretaries- 
of-State-for-War’s accusations against the Commander-in-Chief? 

1 would fain excuse his early misdeeds, but it lias to b.: 
repeated that his letters from th* Crimea remain unpardonable, 
and that in consequence of them there rests a stain on Fmglish 
history, ffe made the English people unjust. Brought to hay, 
he saw that—Windham took the message—not Ma.\se ! Has 
not the time arrived when some atonement should be made for 
the grievous wrong that was committed ! 

Admiral Maxse suggests that we should rear a st.atuc to 
the memory of Lord Raglan. By all means. But there 
is another martyr whose claims to a statue at our hands 
take precedence even of Lord Raglan. If wc are going 
to begin to. try to do justice where we did injustice when 
we backed the wrong horse, the first statue to be reared 
in penitence and as propitiation is not that of Lord 
Raglan, but that of Nicholas the First of Russia. Wc 
invaded his country, we destroyed his fleet, wc captured 
his forteess, we slaughtered hundreds and thousands of 
his subjects, we inflicted upon Russia a debt aijj, 100,000,000, 
we killed himwi^ | broken heart. All the reparation 
which we have y« made has been to admit with cynical 
frankness that, m committing all those outrages upon the 
Tsar and his people^ we “backed the wrong^horse." Is it 
not time that we evinced in more practical fashion our 
sorrow fen- our crime ? 


AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO BRITISH INDIA. 

Criticisms uttered by Americans upon our methods 
of ruling subject races possess peculiar interest at the 
resent time, when they themselves are shouldering the 
urden of empire.^ Mr. Andrew Carnegie, as noted 
elsewhere, assures;the readers of the North American 
Review for March that he has never jenown thtf influence 
of'a superior race upon an inferior prove beneficial to 
cither. In the same number, very different testimony is 
borne by Rev. J. P. Jonps, D.D., missionary of the 
American Board at Madura, in'South India. He puts 
his contention thus ;— * 

Tile writer holds no brief lor the Anglo-Indian ; nor is he 
ignorant of the weaknesse.t, of that dignitary. But he is con¬ 
vinced that few mm are doing a larger work, under adverse 
circiimstances, for the progress of the human race than this same 
self-exileil Britisher among an alien race. 

He goes on later to declare — 

We are convinced, notwithstanding the loud-mouthed protests 
of the enemies of Great Britain in this land, and the warning 
of .some of her friends, too, that the highest prosperity of India 
and her ultimate ris) -niption from indigence, also, must for a 
long time to come spring not from a cheapened native adminis¬ 
tration, but from the most effieient and vigilant and progressive 
regime that Great Britain can produce. The natural resources 
of the country arc great and must be developed, and the people 
raised, even .against their will, to a higher life by the mighty 
and progressive .-Vnglo-Saxon. 

Ur. Jones enumerates the difficulties before us : the 
enormous number of the population, the conflict of 
religions, the contrast between British progressiveness 
and Hindu adoration of the past, the deep poverty of the 
people, si.vty millions of whom are insufficiently fed, their 
reckless multiplication, their passion for going into debt, 
their extravagance at marriages and flmerals, their five 
million and more of idle religious mendicants, their love 
of jewelr>’ with its retinue of goldsmiths outnumbering 
the blacksmiths, their craze for litigation, and the 
recurrence of famine. 


A Hundred Years of Missions. 

The centenary of the Church of England Missionary 
Society on the 12th of this month is the subject of several 
articles in the magazines. Rev. A. R. Buckland con¬ 
tributes a sketch of the Society both to the Quiver and to 
the Sunday at Home. In the Sunday Magazine Dr. 
George Smith summarises a century of missions thus :— 

Slated broadly, the ('hurches of the Reformation at the close 
of the nineteenth century spend annually from three to three 
and a quarter millions sterling in sending missionaries and 
Bibles to non-Christians, as against ;^io,ooo at its beginning. 
They send out above 6500 men, two-thirds of whom are 
married, and 4000 iminarried women, against 150 men only a 
huiidrerl years ago. Then there was not one convert from the 
dark races ordainl^l to preach to his countrymen the unsearch¬ 
able riches of Christ; now there arc upwards of four thousand. 
Then there were hardly a hundred native Christian workers \ 
now there is an anny of sixty-eight thousand. Then there were 
about seven thotKeind native communicants; now there are 
nearly a million and a half of almost every tribe and kindred 
and longue all round the globe. Of all the results, the most 
si.ipiificant .are these two—thd^umber of women misrionaries 
and the host of native missionanek. 

For his part. Dr. Smith sees only two apparent &ilures 
in the missions of the past—^ 

(i) Undue delay in maldng the native churches self-supporting 
and self-proptigaling; (2)\bsence of mefliods and men specially 
fitted to lead the Mohammedans through Monotheism to 
Christ. 
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UNCLE SAM’S FOOTHOLD IN AFRICA. 

The Prospects of Liberia. 

In these days of American expansion in the tropics, a 
new vocation seems to be appearing for the American 
negro; and in the present scramble for Africa it is only 
natural ^at the significance of Liberia should receive 
fresh attention. Mr. O. F. Cook, formerly professor of 
natural wxiences in Liberia College, contributes a very 
suggestive p^er to the March Forum on “ The Negro 
and African Colonisation.” He has a high opinion of 
the present value of Liberia, and of its future possibili- 
ties. In spite of much suffering, due to lack of proper 
organisation, 20,000 Americdn negroes who have found 
homes there have attained distinct success. They pay 
taxes on property valued at 300,000,000 dols.:— 

In fertility of soil and in other n.nluriil advantages, including 
climate, Liberia is admittedly superior to other parts of W st 
Africa. The immigrant is provided with land, and protected 
from encroachment. Liberia contains to-day more civilisation 
expressed in farms under cultivation, comfortable homes, family 
life, and enlightened public opinion than any other part of 
tropical Africa. 


attract immigmnts as fspt as can ^;ive them a .satisiaclory 
welcome and improved conditions of life ; but it is neither wise 
nor honest to try to send them any faster. At the satne time, 
there is no liaut 4 o the number of settlements which might be 
simnltaneou^ly conducted once success had been demonstrated 
and the machinery perfected by experience. And Liberia is 
susceptible of improvement. Nature has provided a fertile and 
beautiful country, well-watered and well-drained. The whole 
interior of the Republic, including its finest regions, is stUi 
unoccupied. 

And one-half the public land belongs to the American 
Colonisation Society. 

The passion of Liberians for the American connection 
seems to offer a convenient foothold on the African 
continent to Brother Jonathan, on the look-out as he is 
for convenient coaling stations and what not on this side 
of the Atlantic. In any case, this favoured patch of 
English-speaking land right among the French territories 
will be sure to come into international prominence. 


BEET VERSUS CANE. 

The Lesson of the Rival Sugars. 


THE BEST HOME FOR THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 

Not only so, the citizens of Liberia are “ indubitably 
superior as men to most of their race ” in America. They 
have had the discipline of pioneering, of ownership, and 
«f real citizenship. Six years of study lead the writer to 
conclude that, were he a negro, he would make his home 
in Liberia. He would not of course deport the American 
negro by force :— 

But if the friends of the negro and of colonisation would 
follow a reasonable course of action, Liberia might soon become, 
not merely the superior of the African colonies of the European 
Powers, but the civilised centre of West Africa, to which the 
material, intellectual, and social interests of the American 
nisro would inevitably draw him as rapidly as the work of 
coumisation and improvement could be practically carried on. 
An exodus of the race is entirely out of the question. To give 
the American negro an honourable and practicable alternative 
would, however, have an immediately beneficial effect and would 
tend to relieve local pressure whenever it became acute. 

THE NEW SCIENTIFIC IMMIGRATION. 

The writer details the sfeps which arc contemplated to 
niRke the work of further colonisiition safe and sure, in 
the form of hygienic precautions and agricultural training 
for immigrants :— 

' Detailed plans for conducting this, work have been submitted 
to the several colonisation societies and have met with their 
approval. A* excellent rite for such a settlement, farm, and 
aaool has been selected at Mt. Coffee, about thirty miles from 
Monrovia. A clmring has been made, fruit-trees and about 
twelve thousand coffee-trees have been planted, and various 
sown. It is thus possible to begin at once, and on 
. a larger schle, a thorough experiment in colonisation in the 
ririginal sense of the word, but with modern advantages for con- 
durang the work. 

Of the 8,OOP or 12,000 dollars required annually, trust 
funds of the old colonisation societies cover 5,000 dollars. 

“an AMERICAN COLONVt” 


In the writer’s judgment— 

foe tima has come when the ne^, in spite of the advantage he 
., haaveccived from contact with (. more advanced race, will make 
)>cSier progress on his own independtont basis in his own new, 
0 ancestral, home. . . . Coloniiiation ia not deportation t 

'nary object is to increase the mosperi^ tff an American 
vriuch enr Government in <847 refmwd to own, but 
‘R looks upon America as i.s mother-ccmntiy, whence 
t^ fotaw cfadlisatioD and popukttinn. liberia will 


Mr. Charles A. Crampton writes in the A'or/A 
American Review for March on “ The Qpportunit> of the 
Sugar-cane Industry.” It is a strange story he recalls. 
Naturally everything seems in favour of the cane :— 

There is something very persistent and repulsive about the 
natural taste and odotir of raw beet sugar. It is “of the 
earth, earthy,” and tve-n the rcfuial pro<luct often retains traces 
of this, as will be manifest to any one who will try the simple 
experiment of opening a can or close receptacle containing beet 
granulated. Raw cane sugar, on the other hand, has a most 
agreeable flavour, second only to that “confection of nature," 
maple sugar, ns will be readily conceded by those among cur 
readers whose memory goes back to the days of hogshead sugar 
from l.(juisiana or the West Indies. Raw beet sugar absolutely 
requires refining to fit it for use, while raw cane sugar is perfectly 
palatable. 

At the beginning of the century the cane was supreipe. 
But now nearly two-thirds of the world’s consumption of 
sugar is obtained from the beetroot. How the victory 
has been won is explained in one word—brains :— 

When first taken in hand by the manufacturer, the root 
contained only 4 or 5 per cent, of sugar, of which but 
one-half could be extracted as finished product. By the 
application of scientific methods to its culture, the cross breeding 
of varieties and the selection of Wd with reference to the sugar 
content of the mother beet, 'this amount WSS raised to an 
as-etage of 15 or 16 per cent., and modem methods of economi¬ 
cal manufacture obtained 13 or 14 per cent, of the weight of 
the raw material as crystallised sugar. * 

‘ In the meantime the sugar-cane industry records 
absolute stagnation in the factory, no improvement not 
borrowed from the beet trade, and no advance in the 
field. “ The sugar-cane is probably no richer in sugar 
now than it was in its wild state.” Only very recently 
has cane fanning begun in some places to lie. scientific. 

The beet has profited because grown in a temperate 
climate where the talents of eneigetic race cap be 
applied to its*'cultivation. Thc'''writer hopes that now 
American ingenui^ and enterpr^e are being applied to 
the tropical plant, its future is assured. He,recommends, 
however, protective discrimination of colonial su(|^, and 
. then goes on to a more drastic propwt^ :— 

The proposed exchange iff foe for.the Brilffo 

West Indies would be a .most adnshaUe settlement of foe 
problem from a st^gar-prodiaiiag tAndpoint, and it certahdy not 
without itt advantuet in ofoOr reqiects. 

,, , , ■ ‘ 
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CUBA AS THE BRIGANDS* PARADISE. 

The canwnsof Aguinaldo have.awafcfcned us to the 
toughness oohe job before the United States in attempt¬ 
ing to “ pacify ” the Philippines; but we are, perhaps, 
ready to think of Cuba as offering a comparatively easy 
task. But, according to Dr. F. L. Oswald in the March 
Forum, the problem of Cuba is simply hopeless. He 
heads his paper, “ A Lost Eden—Cuba." For robber- 
ridden Cuba, he says— 

the day of rescue has dawned too late. The harpy swarm of 
irrepressible outlaws, who executed the decree of Neme.sis upon 
the oppressors of the fair island, have already turned upon its 
woiild>CM liberators, and for years to coma will defeat the 
efforts of every reformer. 

A NATURAL ROBBER-WARREN. 

The island seems constructed by nature for a veritable 
robber-wirren,“ fifteen thousand square miles, or a full 
half, of the Cuban mountain region is overgrown with 
forests, as indestructible as superstition,” and matted with 
creepers. These natural fastnesses are stored with a.i 
unfailing natural commissariat:— 

, The pacification of the Caucasus cost the Ru.ssian (iovern- 
menl a million men and more than a billion roubles, thou};li tin- 
barrenness of the highland often reduced its defenders to a diet 
of beech-nuts and water; while tlie West Indian sierras teem 
with edible products the year round. Of nut-bearing trees 
alone there are about fifty different species; of wild grape.s, at 
least a dozen, be.sides berries, swamp-plantains, mangoes, guiivas, 
carob-beans, and wild pineapples. There arc fishes in every 
brook, and countless swarms of waterfowl on the lagoons of the 
coast-plain. And all that forest plunder can be stored in ready¬ 
made magazines. The limestone rocks of the upper sierms art; 
honeycombed with caverns all the way from Cienfuegos to the 
south coast, and there arc subterranean labyrinths, where oull.iws 
could hide indefinitely, like bandits in the Ghetto of N'i])les. 
Some twenty miles west of Port Malagueta a network of lim -- 
stone catacombs has been traced inland for a distance of t iglit 
leagues, and is supposed tti extend beyond the walersheil of the 
central aerros. 

A CAVE OF ADULI.AM FOR THE WHOI.E WORLD. 

These facts* arc portentous enough, but the writer goes 
on to prophecies still more forbidding. He predicts that 
“ the chiefs of the insurgents will be sure to resent dict.i- 
tion ” ; in every town “ malcontents will multiply ’’; " the 
whole_ island wifi soon be in a ferment of, natiiist 
conspiracies.” The Creoles and the bushwhackers will 
fraternise. He foresees a procession of “professional 
agitators” from the Spanish-American republics, and 
declares “ Cuba will become a^endezvous of adventurers 
from all parts of the revolutionary continent.” ‘‘ Liberals ” 
will come from Mexico, volunteers from Spain will indulge 
their hereditary taste for guerilla warfare and their new¬ 
found hatred of the “Yanqui," And “^he coasts of 
Cuba seem to have been constructed for the special 
, convenience of filibustering expeditions.” 

Beside the organised guerillas are “ countless hordes of 
ragamuffins or pelados,” who cloak pillage under the 
pretext of war. In the Sierra Mcsilla “the industrial 
population has almost entirely disappeared ” before the 
freebooters. The valley of Rio Verde was the haunt of 
runaway slaves and other j^speradoes. “ The total value 
of the property destiayed by these moss-&oopers has 
been computed, to exceed half a billion dollars.” “ Scores 
of outlaw camps are also found all along the main range 
of the Sidrra Maestr^ “Thousands of merchants have 
been beggared.” ‘‘Auntry produce has to be smuggled 
citywauds under co'fe df cloudy nights.” 

L1TERALLY«'*%0ING TO THE I>OGS." 

Human marauders are bad enough, but*a not less 
. serious peril assails the stqglc farmer in the shape of 
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swarms of wild dogs. The future of stock-raising in the 
island is said to depend on “ the doubtful jxjssibiiity of 
exterminating the countless packs of half-wild dogs uat 
rear their whelps in the caverns of the sierras, and have 
learned to prefer mutton to venison. The increase of 
these four-footed freebooters has now come to defy con¬ 
trol.” This cheerful outlook concludes with the prediction.' 
that “ all Cuba will soon meet the doom of an body 
infested with myriads c*" destructive and medication- 
defying microbes,” and with fhe suggestion that, “ for the 
interests of American civilisation, it would perhaps have 
been better if, like the lost Atlanm, the whole island had 
disappeared beneath the ocedn waves.” 


A NOVEL THEORY OF IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 

IMr. J. G. Frazer contributes the first part of an 
article on “ The Origin of Totemism” to the fortnightly 
Jicvieiv for April. It is based chiefly upon the book by 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen on “ The Native Tribes of 
Central Australia,” which has just been published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. Frazer says that the book 
contains a full description of the most cxtraordinaiy- set of 
customs and beliefs ever put on record. The natives 
whose customs arc described by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen are so devoid of what may be called ordinary 
common-sensQ, that, although they suffer severely from 
frost at night, they have never yet learned to use the furs 
of the animals which they kill as clothing. They huddle 
naked round little fires, into which they frequently roll 
when sleeping and bum themselves. Even this, however, 
is a less extraordinarj- illustration of their difference from 
the rest of mankind than is to be found in their theory as 
to the propagation of the species. Mr. Frazer says :— 

They haw no notion that mankind is propagated by the union 
of the sexes ; indeed, when the idea is suggested to them they 
ste.ailfaslly reject it. Their own throry to account for the 
continuation of the .species is sufliciently remarkable. They 
suppose that in certain far-off times, to which they give the 
name of “ Alcheringa,” their ancestors roamed about in bands, 
each band consisting of members of the same totem group. 
When; they died their spirits went into the groun.l, and formed, 
as it were, spiritual store-houses, the external mark of which is 
Slim.' natural fc.alure, generally a stone or tree. Such spots are 
sealtered all over the country, and the ancestral spirits who 
haunt them are ever waiting for a favourable opportunity to be 
born again into the world. When one of them sees his chapee 
he pounces out on a passing girl or woman and enters into her. 
Then she ctmccives, and in du.- time gives birth to a child, who 
is firmly believed to bi- a roinearnation of the spirit that darted 
into the mother from the rock or tree. It matters not wlu-lher 
a woman be young or o!<i, a matron or a maid, all arc alike 
liable to be thus impregnated by the spirit, although it 
I 1 . 1 S been shrewdly observed by the natives that the spirits on the 
whole exhibit a preference for such women as are young and fat. 
Accordingly, when a plump damsel, who -brinks from the 
burden of maternity, is obliged to pass one. < f the spots whera 
the tliscmbodied spirits are supp s'd to luik, she disguises. 
..ers.'lf as a witheretl old hag and hobbits past, bent up double, 
leaning on a stick, wrinkling her sniooth young face, and 
mumbling in a cracked and wlwezy voice, “ Don’t come to me, 
I am an old woman.’’ Thus, in the opinion of these savages, 
every conception is what we arc wont to call an immaculate 
conce))tion, being brought about ^ the entrance into the mother 
of a spirit apart from any contact mth the other sex. Sludentt 
of folk lore have long been familiar with notions of titis sort 
occurring in the stories of the birth of miraculous personages, 
but this is the first case on record of a tribe who believe in 
immaculate conception as the sole cause of the birth of every 
human being who comes iatcathie world. A people.so ignorant 
of th-c most elementary of natural ptoceswa maywell rank a( 
the very bottom of the savage scale. 
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BOROUaHS WITHIN THE GREAT CITY: 

Points for London from Paris <and New York. 

There is no reference to the London Government Bill 
in Mr. Edmond Kelly’s article in the March Forum on 
“The Borough System in Municipal Government,” but 
the problem before Bill and article is fundamentally the 
same ; the problem of smaller municipalities within the 
borders ' of the larger. Mr. Kelly, who is lecturer on 
Municipal Politics in Columbia Univereity, begins by 
contending that the pelitical^ and social isolation of the 
citizens of large townsv^ian be eliminated as in Paris. 
Paris is split up into twenty districts, each of which has 
its own town-hali or mairie, and its own mayor. “ To 
ever>' Parisian the town-hall is the embodiment of muni¬ 
cipal activity. From the moment of his birth to that of 
his death it is with the mairie that he has to do.” 


BUSINESS FUNCTIONS AND HUM.'VNIT.'VRIAN. 

The writer draws a marked distinction between the 
municipal activity which is properly called business—such 
as paving, street cleaning, street lighting, waterworks, the 
fire and dock departments—and the municipal activity 
which is humanitarian, such as public health, correction, 
charity, and education. In Paris,— 
the former is put into the hands of a Civil Service carcfu''y 
kept free from political considerations and strongly centralised. 
The latter, while controlled at the centre by a .skillerl Civil 
Service, is also distributer! throughout Paris by m laiis of local 
committees directed by skilled officials, but composed for the 
most part of volunteers. 

THE CENTRE OF PARISIAN NEIGHBOURLINESS. 


This arrangement is traced at some length in the dis¬ 
tribution of relief: “ the administration of charity in Paris 
is so organised as not to waste a dollar and so as to render 
the existence of such a body as a charity organisation 
society superfluous.”, 

In a word, the mairie is the place to which all citizens can go 
who teire to take an active part in social as well as municipal 
activities ; and it thereby keeps alive the neighliourhood feeling, 
the absence of which is pregnant with such evil consequences in 
our own large towns. 

THE FIVE BOROUGHS IN NEW YORK—- 


In the consolidation of Greater New York, the territories 
of Brooklyn, Long sland City, the Bronx, Manhattan 
and Staten Islands were framed into boroughs 
Each consolidated territory now constitutes a borough, with a 
president of its own. There are twenty-two local boards in 
Greater New York, with five executives, or presidents, the 
president oWeach borough presiding over every local board in 
his borough. The five presidents of the five boroughs have the 
right to sit on the Board of Public Improvements; and cadi 
president has a right to vote on all questions ofiecting his own 
borough. ^ 

—TOO LARGE TO BE EFFECTIVE. 


This''principle of dividing a large municipality into 
boroug^ has been much canvass^. Mr. Kelly offers 
conclusions that admit of application to proposals of 
the Greater Westminster and the Greater Southwark 
kind• 

If, then, we apply to our own case the lessons we have learned 
fromif study of the Parisian syf*.em, it seems probable that the 
teiroughs constituted by our.pftsent diartei are too large for the 
ppip ose of maintaining neighbourhood feeling, and that they 
maw not been given the powers most useful to such local boards,' 
' - itf those that local boards could most beneficially exercise. 

THE TOWN HALL OF A TRUE BOROUGH. 

‘ ^ devised Borough sfseiea, with aomnicipal building 

aIb es^ «wough» os®ht to concentrate, as the midrie does in 


Paris, all the local functions of a great dty.' This building 
should represent for us the embodiment of municipal activity : 
we ought to have a schse of property in it and, (through it, in 
our city. It is there that we should go fot every munidpal 
function : to register and vote, to sit on committees of education, 
charity, prisons, and public health; to co-operate with all city 
officials who ask our co-operation; to summon the police; to 
secure justice; to file building plans ; to record births, deaths, 
and marriages; to initiate public improvements ; to care for onr 
nearest parks; to abate nuisances ; to administer savings-banks, 
free libraries, and municipal jiawnshops,—^in a word, to make 
our neighbourhood well-paved, well-lighted, well-cleaned, 
orderly, and sweet to every sense, whether of body or of mind. 
It would .seem, therefore, that a study of municipal needs would 
lead to the conclusion that, so far from abandoning our Borough 
system, what wc ought to do is very much to develop it. Let 
every citizen have, within easy access of his home, a borough 
building to which h(' can address himself for all the social and 
municipal purposes of life. 


The Barren Lands of Canada. 

Ilow “ The Barren T.ands of Canada ” may yet prove 
fruitful of wealth and life is suggested by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell 
in the Scottish Geos^’afihical Slagasine for March. The 
region so named lies to the west of Hudson Bay, and 
covers an area of 400,000 srpiare miles -three ti..ics the 
size of the United Kingdom. The hope of its future is 
hid liencath the sterile soil. The likeness between the 
copper regions of Lake .Sujierior and the tract of territory 
in question, as well as the reports of the copper found in 
the latter, give “ reasonable ground ” for anticipating that 
before many years the new area will produce as much 
copper as is now raised in Northern Michigan, or about 
144 million pounds weight in the year. 

This northern coi airy, which, aswc have soon, gives abundant 
evidence of ricli mineral wealth, has up to the present been 
very remote from any settlements, but now it can actually be 
reachixl with V(Ty little trouble and expense either fr.)m 
Mackenzie River or from Hudson Bay, and its general even, 
unmounlainous character would render the building of roads 
across it a matter of comparatively little difficult .... It is 
true that in going to live in that northern land, one would leave 
far behind the forest, meadows, and pleasant orchards of this 
beautiful province, but the we.alth lorn from the rocks would 
enable the people to procure all the products of more genial 
climates and with the health and strength derived from a well- 
fed, but active and energetic existence, the country would be 
covered with homes as happy as could be found in any pail of 
the world. 

What with Klondyke it# the West and these “ barren 
lands” in the East, the northern wastes of Canada 
promise to prove one of the treasure-houses of the 
planet. 

Possibly the chief attraction among several in the 
April Good Words is Sir Wyke Bayliss’ fine study of 
G. F. Watts. He prefaces it with a sonnet in which he 
bewails the evil time :— 

The world is vexed with an evil cry— 

A coward cry—fit for an idle throng : 

Hellas we know was sweet,* and Rome was strong ; 

We caA but lire a little whild and die ; 

See how the darkness creeps across our sky I 

He appeals to “the painter of Love and Life” to 
“make reply,” Apparently the '.‘inswer comes in the 
second stanza, of which these are th\ four last lines 

Life and Death follow each otte ii^ordered course, 
Moving together with Love^ tne triumph of right: 

For I^e and Love and Imth are one at their source 
As colour is one when bl^ed in perfect light. 
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HOW MARQUIS ITO FIRST CAME TO EUROPE. 

Mr. John Foster Frazer relates in the Ajjril 
Windsor a talk he had at Tokio with the Marquis Ito, 
whom he describes as “the Father of Japan.” With 
the marquis was Count Inouye, his right-hand man. 
They told Mr. Frazer that while still boys they had 
made up their minds that Japan must be westernised. 
It says much for the tenacity of this conviction that it 
survived their first actual experience of Western life. 
The Marquis said 

Well, our chief decided that Inouye and myself should go to 
England to learn navigation, so that on our return our know¬ 
ledge, would be useful in ousting the foreigners from J.ipan. 
We two young fellows accordingly went to N.agasaki lor th'- 
purpose of getting a passage to England. The only word of 
English wc knew was “navigation.” We went into the office 
of the company, ami when the man in charge asked what wc 
wanted, all we couUl say was “Navigation.” Everything 
•seemcfl all right, .and away on lioard the vessel we w.'ni. Uui 
what w.asour surprise on finding that insti-.ad of being pass -ngers 
we had been shipped as common sailors. -Ml throng! the 
voyage wc had to scrub the decks and work just the .same as the 
others. The English .sailors found out we had money and it 
was soon I'gambled aw.ay from us. Not all, for we kqil lu > 
dollars carefully stowed away in an old slocking for cnuTgcmi 
Well, at last we got to [.ondon. but nobody was there to meet 
us. The ship was lied u]i, everyb.idy clear©I olf, and we weie 
left alone. Wc got very hungry, but as wc knew no l-inghsli 
we duln’l know what to do il we went on shore. no\ve\er, 
hunger made us decide that one of us must }.;o and buy some¬ 
thing somehow, so wc tossed uji who it should be. The lot 
fell on Inouye. 

“ Yes,” said Count Tnom<'; “I was never more frightened 
in my life than on that wet night when 1 set foot in London and 
started off with one of the iloll.irs in my hand to buy food, I 
had to be very careful so as to know my way back. I found a 
baker’s shop, so in I went and point©! to a loaf of bread. ()i 
course I could not speak, Iml I lield out the dollar to show my 
willingness to pay, and do you know, that Englishman kept ilv 
dollar and gave me no change. .Vnyway, 1 got back to Ito all 
right, and we ate that brc.icl like wolves. Next day some of 
our friends came to look for us and away wc went. We were 
in London flioul a year.” 

“ And aid you learn much navigation in that time? ” 1 askoil. 

“No,” said Count Inouye, “not very much ; but we k<pt 
our eyes open, anil we cam'- lo the conclusion that it was all 
nonsense for Japan to keep foreigners at arm’s Icnglli.” 


One Way of Raising Working Women. 

Canon Barnett, interviewed on the social problem 
in the Humanitarian, offers much food for practical 
reflection. He describes gambling as “ the resource of 
the unsatisfied mind.” “ At present the people’s minds 
are too big for their knowledge, their mental appetite 
stronger than their food, hence the unrest and excitement 
which finds an outlet in gambling and questionable forms 
of amusement.” One of the greatest needs is to raise 
the social status of working women so as to make them 
mental companions for their husbands, who now seek 
fellowship first at the titvern and only drift into thi 
drinking habit. The Canon suggests the utilisation of 
one familiar agency for the elevation of the women :— 
Tttke, for example, the oiftnbers of poor women who attend 
Mothers’ Meetings. These gatherings might be utilised for so 
much more than telling goody little stories. Why sliould not 
some well-informed woman speak to the mothers cm matters 
of social politics, apa^ from party influences, and explain the 
issues before the volcnp at County Council and other municipal 
elections ? The pc^ women should be taught that these ques¬ 
tions do concern them^ because they directly affect their homes. 

. “ My socialism,” obsemed the Canon. “ consists in 
giving the people ail tliat they don’t want.” • 


A CURIOUS STORY ABOUT KITCHENER. 

It is told by Ch.arles Lewis Shaw in the Canadian 
Maj^azine for march. He was with the Canadian 
Voyageurs under Lord Wolseley in 1884-85. “Captain 
Kitchener, as he was then, used to spend his leaves of 
absence in Arab villages, in crowded bazaars, and on 
desert oases.” “For two years he wandered from the 
Red Sea lo Berber, from Cairo to Abu HamejJ. He was 
chief of the secret service, and many strange tales were 
told of his mysterious doings.” 

The Mudir of Dongdla was in camp with several 
thousand followers ostensiblyfas allies, possibly (it was 
suspected) with other designs. The writer and a comrade 
hearing there were ructions among the Dongolese went 
in among them, mingled in the fray, and “ we wound up 
in the guard tent.” He was chatting with his comrade 
there— 

when a tall man, tied apparently band and fool, was thrown 
am mg.st us. 1 ihoiqht he looked a ciifliercnt brand of Arab 
than I had been aeeusium. d to. He was; he was Kitchener. 
He wa.s after the conspiracy. 

I didn’t know much .kiahic in those days, but we could hear 
the Dongolese—they were all Dongolese—talk and talk in 
< veiled tones the whole night, the bound man occasionally 
s tying a few words. 

When we paraded in and before the large open-faced orderly 
tent next morning we w’ere almost paralysed to see I.ord 
Wolseley himself seated at the htlle tabic with Kitchener beskie 
him, both in iull st.iff uniform. 

A tall, fine-looking Arab, the handsomest Dongo'eso Arab 
I ever saw, w.is being examined through the interpreter. 
He didn’t seem inipri ssed by the glittering uniforms or the 
presence of the Cfiiiimander-in-chief, or embarrassed by their 
qu si ions. Once or twice an expression of surprise flitted 
over his face, but his eyes were always fixed on Kitchener, 
who would now and again stoop and whisper something in 
Loid Wolviey’s ear. Once he raised his voice. The prisoner 
heard its intonation and recognised him. With a fierce bound, 
tile long, lithe Arab made a sjiring and w.as over the table, 
and had seizcil Kitchener by the throat. There was a short 
swift struggle. Wolseley’s eye glistened and ho half drew his 
swortl. Kitchener, athletic as he was, was being'<t>verpnwered, 
and the Ar.ab was throttling him to death. There was a rush 

of the guard-ami witliin ten minutes a cordon of sentries 

sui rounded the Mudir of Dongola’s tent. Within three days he 
was a prisoner in his palace at Dongola, guarded by half a 
battalion of British soldiers. The conspiracy was broken. 

How widi’spread it was, only lialf-a-dozen ■white men knew at 
that time, but that it emliraced the Courts of the Khedive, 
the Mudir and the Mahdi leaked out in after years. To it the 
treachery of the Egyptian garrison at Khartoum and the death 
of Gordon -was due, and the preservation of the desert column 
can be placed to its discovery. 


The Canadian Mai^asinr for March is an interesting 
number. Mr. A. H. U. Colqiihoun gives a sketch of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, whose policy he describes as 
“ honourable opportunism.” A fine portrait of the 
Marquis forms the month’s frontispiece. Mr. Adam 
Shortt, in telling the story of the Nicaragua Canal 
scheme, points out that in the hands of the United States 
alone the canal Voiikl be of most value to Great Britain, 
for in case of a European war, the ‘United States would 
be least likely to join, ancL the waterway would be safe. 
Whereas if it were held joiiwiy.by both English-speaking 
Powers, it would be open to attack by Britain’s enemies. 
The value of St. John, as a winter port for the Dominion, 
is shown by Mr. A. M. Belding. Prof. McLean recalls 
the early railway history of Canada. “ A French Cana¬ 
dian ” exposes the mhnicipal corruption rampant in 
Montreal. ' 
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BONAPARTISM IN FRANCE. 

The Ideas and Chances of PaiycE Victor. 

An Anglo-Parisian journalist, writing in the Fori- 
nightly Review for April upon Bonapartism, gives us 
many interesting details concerning the personality of 
Prince Victor, the hope of the Bbnapartist conspiracy. 
The writer says :— 

Prince Vifcorissoid to be extremely reserved in speech, and 
one con well understand it $ yet he is a man, and with all the 
consciousness of his manhoqd upon him; he looks upon him< 
self as a future ruler, but whether he ascends the Imperial 
throne or not, he thinks him^if as much a Dauphin of France 
as the Due d’Orl^ans, or as the 'Due de Bordeaux before hj 
beesune the Comte de Chamboid. Why not ? 

PRINCE VICTOR AND HIS FATHER. 

But although Prince Victor thinks himself heir to the 
Imperial throne, he has immense disadvantages to over¬ 
come in the character of his father. Prince Napoleon, 
by his cynicism and indifference to the Imperial tradition, 
frequently provoked Prince Victor to anger, but usually 
he controlled himself:— 


Prince Victor kept silent on more than one occasion, but at 
last hli indignation burst forth, although even then it did not 
go beyond the bounds of respectful protest. The scenes I 
promis.d to describe both happened at the dinner-table. Prince 
Napoleon maintained that monarchies had served their time, and 
that t^ Republic was their only possible substitut.:. ** The 
glory of Napoleon I. was powerless to save his son from 
exile. The Due de Bordeaux, who was called ‘ the child of a 
miracle,’ was obliged, in spite of the many centuries of prestige 
attached to his race, to travel the same road ; the heir of the 
Qtisen King has not had better luck, and the Prince Imperial 
perished on African soil,” he said. “ Let us, therefore, no 
mnger talk of hereditary monarchies; monarchies are dead, 
whether they are colled Royal or Imperial.” To which tirade 
Prince Victor, respectfully risuig, replied : “ Why, father, wculd 
you let the Impei^ Crown welter in the dust, and allow no one 
to lift it out of It T ” Prince Napoleon made no answer ; but in 
a few weeks he took up the same song with the same burden ; 
and in addition violently abused the Second Empire, by which 
no one, absolutely no one, had profited to a greater extent than 
he. There was a dead silence among the guests, all of whom 
had faithfully served the vanished rSgime ; but this lime Prince 
Victw deliberately put himself forward as a champion of the 
cause. ** Father,” he said, in a voice quivering with emotion, 
if you choose to leave th Imperial Crown on the ground, you 
will at least allow me to piA it up.” There was a terrible 
scene. Ihrince Napoleon rose, and, shaking bis clenched fist at 
his son, be thundered, “ You : yea,” be repealfd, “ after 1 am 
gone, if you like, but not while I am alive. I’d sooner twist 
your neck.” 

From that day dates the breach between father and son, for 
almost immediately ofterwords the latter left the paternal roof for 
ever. From that day fonvard, Bon.'ip.artism practically changed 
Hit'chief, though not nominally, seeing that, for seven more years, 
.Prince Victor steadfastly tefus«l to enter into open rivalry with 
the dynastic head of the House. 

What wds this young Prince in whom the Imperialists, and 
absolutely th: best of them, centred their hopes and put their 
trust from that moment ? We shall not call outside evidence to 
his character, but let the father, who offered to twist his neck, 
speak. ** Victor, Victor is a <iip of the Savpy block,” he said 
to a representative of Le Figatv, “ Victor loves above all 
dnngs the army, wom.n, and the chase. Give him a re^ment 
and^ Object to attain, and he'U^yecklcssly risk lus skin and his^ 
heed without measuring his min. forces, and least of all his'' 
erieoty's.” Saying u^ich Prince Napoleon shrugged hk 

as if with contempt at such, tn. him, -inexplicabla^- 

'iy.' 'J ** THAT’RI»IMENT.” 

although Piinc^ Victor #a8 willing'to 
if he bad lii^he hva 

' 


not got that regimtot, and as he has no desire for running 
the risk of gaol, he is likely to remain a pretender to the 
end of his days. The most interesting passage in the 
Anglo-Parisian journalist’s article is mat in which he 
expressed a firm conviction that a single regiment would 
be sufficient to overturn the republic :— 

I feel convinced that, if M. Paul DeroulMc had succeeded in 
getting General Roget tu the Elysee, M. Loubet would have spent 
the first and perhaps only night of his presidency at Vincennes of 
Mont Valerien, whither his Ministers would have been sent to 
join him, for a look backward into the history of the nineteenth 
century revolutions and- riots in the capital riiows me that 
r^ulars will not fire upon regulars; hence, one regiment will*do 
the trick, and manifestos are of no use. They have been used 
throughout the century, in 1814, 1815, 1830, 1848, and 1851, as 
the word after the blow. One regiment would have saved the 
Empire on the 4th September, at any rate temporarily. General 
Trochu refused it to M. Kstancclin. There would be no 
barricades if Prince Victor came at the head of a regiment into* 
Paris to-morrow. Tlic last word, expressive of the first, is then, 
“ that regim nt.” 


YOUTH AND COMMAND IN WAR. 

“Is our army degenerate?” is the challenge which 
Colonel A. S. Bacon puts at the head of his paper i^ the 
March Forum. He answers, yes, but only in its com¬ 
manders. He complains of the late war. “ Our one 
prominent campaign was conducted without system on 
the go-as-you-please plan, and the one prominent land- 
battle was fought and won by colonels and captains.” 
He finds the root fault in the age of the generals and 
political promotions:— 

All the greatest soldiers have been young men. “ Old men , 
for counsel, young men for war.” Alexander’s active military 1 
career began at 18 and ended at 33 ; Hannibal’s extended from | 
13 to 47 ; CTesar’s, 40 to 55 ; Gastavus’, 16 to 38 ; Fn derick’s, I 
28 to 51; Napoleon’s, 27 to 46. Caesar w.is a subaltern at 20, j 
and served in .several campaigns before his active military career | 
b(gan. Every prominent general of the Civil War, 1 think, 1 
was in 1861 under 45 years of age, excepting General I.«e, who' 
was 54. I know of no major-general in the recent iipanish War' 
who was under 60 years of age. 

The writer does not mention Cromwell. He goes on:— 

I have no recollection of any great general in nn activ,.- 
campaign who was over sixty. The indefatigable Frederick 
fought what he called a war, extending over a year, when he 
was sixty-six ; but it contained nothing but vexatious delays, no 
battles, and a treaty. How different from the Frederick of 
twenty-eight 1 Najjokon was an old man at forty, when his 
downward career began. His was a short-lived race, he having 
lost five ancestors within a century. His father died at thirty- - 
eight of the same disease as his illustrious son. Napoleon 
once said of himself, when he was thirty-five, “One has 
but a certain time for war. I shall be good for it but six 
years more : then even I shall stop.” llis words were ^par- 
ently prophetic; for at about that time his star of successmimts 
to wane. The physical endurance of a military genius had 
gone. It is simply suicidal to place the command of active 
armies in the hands of an old man. 

Not merely were the generals'in the late war ok}; they 
were not trained men :— 

In the war ’61 all heads df departments (except, the 
Medical Department) were graduates; in the war of’98 all 
heads of departments (except those 6f Engineering and 

Ordnance) were non-graduates, What Contrasts in their 

records 1 Xj. ' 

Of the army to-day the writer declines , 

Hie younger and middle-aged ofiBceta posfti're^ have mo 
superiors. Give the youiig men a chancot and we shall see our 
new army of 100,00a men tactica% as perfect as Frederick’s, 
and manoeuvred as seimtifically as Napoieon'si • ' ’ 

‘ ' id 
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HOME GOSSIP ABOUT OLIVER CROMWELL. 

The approaching terceri?enary of the Lord Protector’s 
birth lends special interest to Amelia Barr’s contribution 
to Harper^s for April. She retails much personal gossip 
about Cromwell and his Courts with incidents and anec¬ 
dotes gathered from Cromwellian newspapers and 
tracts. 

IXJVE FOR HIS MOTHER. 

Ofhis filial devotion, the writer says :— 

The sympathy existing between this mother and son is one of 
the most beautiful traits in Oliver’s personal liistory. They 
loved each other with a passionate affection that no time or 
change lessened, and when he arrived at the summit of liis 
power, though she was then upwards of ninety years of age, he 
appointed her royal apartments in Whitehall, and vi.sited her 
everyday. Noble quaintly sa3rs, “.She occasionally yct offered 
the Protector advice, which he always heard with great attention, 
but acted as he judg^ proper.” It is pleasant to think that tlii.s 
fine old lady died happily before her son's power began to 
wane. 

Her influence it was which saved him from the wildness 
of youth, of which the writer says :— 

Football and cricket are not unpardonable sins in a youth, 
even if we add to them the further accusations of his cneinii's, 
that he was of a rough and blusicring temper, fond of wine and 
fair women, unable to endure contrailiction, and always ready to 
make those who objected to his words and ways feel the weight of 
his quarter-staff. If he really w.as of such a disposition, hisearlj 
reformation was very creditable to him, for soon after he was 
twenty years of age the admonitions and entreaties ofhis mother— 
then a widow—prevailed over all other seductions. His sudden 
reformation drew on him a charge of liypocrLsy. 

The writer declares the secret of Strafford’s abandon¬ 
ment of his early l.ibcral princijilcs to be the passion lor 
the Countess of Carlisle, who rewarded him by leaving 
him and his new politics for Pym. In the words of Sir 
Philip Warwick, “ she changed her gallant from Strafford 
to Pym,” 

Ills WIFF. A ROYALIST ! 

It is pathetic to find in Cromwell’s case, too, that a 
man’s foes are they of his own household. The writer 
says :— 

The great fault to be laid at Elizabeth Croinwidl's door i.s 
that she was not heartily true to her husband’s cause. Even 
when he had placcil her in the palace of Whitehall was con¬ 
tinually listening to plans lot bringing back the Stuarts. Kithcr 
she ought to have stood by her great husband heart anil sc.ul, or 
she ought to have separated herself from him altogether. It 
was an injustice and a cruelty to sit by his side and doubt and 
complain, and urge him to retrace his steps and undo his work. 
Loyalist writers represent her without any personal beauty. 

HIS LADY FRIKNDS. 

If Cromwell was a man to whom woman’s sympathy w.as 
sweet, he missed it in a pitiful degree. Contemporary writers 
ffccfise^him of a more than platonic affection for Lady 1 ly.'.arl, 
and General Tollemache is said to have been his son by that 
famous woman. But if there be any truth in this, wife and 
mistress could join hands in order to urge on the harassed 
Protector a scheme for restoring the exiled King. 

Lady Dysart was witty, learned, and full of intrigue. Her 
pktqjre reveals aothing ^^hat beauty which is said to have 
enamoured Cromwell ndflenslavcd Lauderdale.* It is the face 
of a viri^o, with sudi an imperious brow as fully explains her 
sobriquet of “Sultana.” Cromwell’s friendship with Lady 
Dysart gave great offend to the Puritans, and he thought it best 
to cease visiting her, ^ 3 ut “ sweet Mrs. Laml^rt," who belonged 
to the strictest sect»the godly, was less objectionable. 

HIS Granddaughter Bridget. 

Mrs. Lucy Hutc&insons pronounced Cromwell’s Court 
to be ** fidl of sinne and vanity,” but the wfitcr sets- this 
down to womanish spite, aLd declares “ there is no doubt 


that the family of Cromwell in Whitehall was a consistent 
religious one.” I^e says :— 

Nothing can be more certain than that in his home circle he 
u’as't of a profoundly tender nature. His letters to his sons are 
in the most confiding, affectionate terms, far more like a mother’s 
than a father’s letters. It is around his daughters, however, that 
the home life of Cromwell settles with peculiar interest. To them 
he was passionately attached. The eldest, Bridget, jntirely to- 
approved his assumjrtion of supreme power, and her stem piety 
doubtless led her “ to bo plain ” with her father, both in and 
out of season. He be.stowed TOpon her little daughter, Bridget 
Ircton, a doting affection only cxcysi-d by the child’s wonderful 
character. She held his hand'and sat between his knees at state 
ceremonials and cabinet councils, and when some objected to 
her presence, he answered, “ there was no secret that he would 
trust with them that he would not trust with that infant." She 
grew up to be an exact but handsome likeness of her grandfather, 
“a wum.an of great presence and majesty, heroic courage, and 
indefatigable industry.” She ailored her grandfather, defended 
his memory with impetuous enthusiasm, and twice challenged 
gentlemen who insulted his memory. 

HIS PAUiiHTERS ALL OPPOSED TO HIM. 

Though the granddaughter believed in him, his 
daughters seem all to have opposed him :—■ 

It was on his second daughter, Elizabeth Cl.-iypole, that he 
expended the dtepesl tenderness of his nature. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and of so noble a disposition that Crom¬ 
well’s vilest defaiii ts have found nothing to blame or lampo'iii 
in her conduct. Jiut. .das, poor father! This dear child was 
the stanch friend of his eii- inies; her last words to him were 
solemn cntre.atics to bring back the King and undo the great 
work of his life. 

Mary, his third daughter, m-irricd Viscount Fauconberg. She 
was a woman of great parts, and Bishop Humet, comparing her 
with Richard Cromwell, s.iys, “ Hut if those in petticoats had 
been in breeches, they would have held faster.” She was a 
st.-iunch royalist, and a frequent visitor to the Court of Charles 
the Second. 

L.idy Frances, the youngest daughter, was actually 
asked in marriage by Cltarlcs II. The suit was favoured 
by mother .and dtiughter, but Cromwell said, “ No, he 
will never forgive his father’s death : besides, he is so 
damnably debauched—^lie cannot be trusted.” 

Lady Frances, rich in suitors, was twice married, her 
second husband being Sir John Russell, and thus became 
the ancestress of the great Liberal statesman of that 
name in this century'. 

ELEGANT TASTE.S AND TENDER HEART. 

As the writer observes :— 

It is so customary to think of Cromwell only as a soldier an<l 
a statesman, that wc arc apt to forget he was a].so a man of 
fleg.ant tastes in poetry, pictures, furniture, horses and equipages, 
.md that, simple as his own .style w.'is, he knew what was due to 
his wife and daughters, and exacted their lights of homage. 
Nor must wc forget that it is to Cromwell’s personal exertions 
we owe the preservation of Raphael’s cartoons, and all the fine 
pictures and statues adorning Wliiteliall. 

Of the eve of his death this touching incident is 
recorded :— 

O great tender he-irt! for he then turned round and prayed, 
not only for the people of God, but especially for his enemies, 
in these sublime words : “ r.ardon such as desire to trample on 
the dust of a poor worm, for they are thy people too I ” 

A sketch of Marj' CroiflkycU is given in Gentleman's 
by Mr. R. W. Ramsey, from which it appears she only 
mtirricd Lord Fauepnberg in obedience to her parents’ 
wishes, but nevertheless her married life turned out 
happily. 

The Puritan contains t6n photographs of Cromwellian 
portraits and relics in Sir Richard Tangye’s famous 
collection, to illustrate -'i paper by C. Fell Smith. 
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CANON GORE ON CHURCH REFORM. 

“ The English Church Union DeoJaration ” is the 
:<iibject -of a paper in the Contemporary by Rev. Canon 
«Gore. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA. 

He begins at the foundation. He asks :— 

What then is the inspiring principle and m)live of the High 
Chnrch mo^mcnt or Cathmic revival ? . 

Tlie answer is an easy one. It is the idea of the visil)Ie 
Church. , . . The Divin? Fouwler of our religion instituted 
visible society, and not .only bountifully enriche<l it with 
' i^iriUial gifts, but al.so endov^d it with a spiritual authority over 
hs members—a legislative pow^lo dctirmine spiritual qu.s- 
tions-^'.;., to " bmd ” and " loose,” wlh a divine sanction, 
and a Judicial or disciplinary power over individuals : “ Whose 
sinsjye remit, they are remitted, whose sins ye retain, they .arc 
retained." ... A Christian Church, therefore, which exists 
■ with the legislative and judicial functions in abeyance must be 
liviog a maimed and truncated life, and cannot be said to be 
dmng ite work at all fully in the nam; of Chrbl. 

COMMON TO CATHOLIC AND NONCONFORMIST. 
These priiiciples are, he urges, common to Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Their prominence is one phiise of 
.tthe “ movement which is everywhere putting social in the 
place 6f individualist conceptions of the base of society.” 
Aod he adds, “ they have come to the fore among Non- 
^conformists.” 

He declares the “ Evangelical Free Church Catechism ” 
idn be an “ extraordinarily important document ” : “ it 
Mpresents so wide an agreement among all the chief 
Ili^confonnist bodies ”: “ it Is a real response to 
.tbe challenge to say what in fact ‘undenominational 
‘ <GhrisUanity ’ does stand for ” : and “ it is important for 
^he prominence-restored to the idea of the One Visible 
Catholic Church.” The idea has, he insists, come to 
Stay. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE BISHOl’S. 

The Canon goes on to urge that the right which the 
Free Church Catechism asserts, “to interpret and 
„ administer Christ’s law,” must be exercised through the 
Bishops :— 

The bishops, are, indeed, according to the best ideal of the 
Chtholic Church, by the method of their election representalii'e 
~ Offictirs, and in the exercise of their powers constitutional officers. 

* Th^ ought to be surrounued and in a measure controlled by 
their presbyters and their Imty. . . . The real spiritual judg- 
nmt should lie with the bishops, in the free exercise of their 
spiritual responsibility as pastors of the Church. If it docs not 
be urhh them, ^e Church is not being governed in the nam:: of 
. Christ. ^ 

the church PROPERLy SELF-GOVFJINED. 

. The re-'marriage of divorced persons and certain points 
'< al^rltaal are instanced as clearly within the province of 
tbe Church to decide for herself:— 

^ ’'Wlmt b. at stake is a vitally important qucslion as to the 
.intention cf Christ about His Church. It mikes an enormous 
<i;fFercDce whether it is a self-governing society or no. . . . She 
must have liberty—withirt certain restrictions—to manage her 
«wn affiiies and pass her own judgments on spiritual cases j that 
. is to My, exactly that liberty which has always been guaranteed 
-> and is still guaranteed to we Established Presbyterun Church 
,iaScot]ud. 

. ' “a free CHURCjf* THE IDEAL. 

^Xtberationists will rub their eyes on reading this :— 

/1 The logic of history works slowly, bot it works exceedingly 

^/AStxt all sorts of relations between Church and Stale 
tiMe bm^itried all through., the Chrhtiaa ages it becomat 
from the p<ti»^,rf '<vieir a^e of Chuti^ 
nit “ a tiee Church in a is in some rt«l 

atlsaatm a demectatically 
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governed cotwtry like England , . But, if all thishejyanted, 
does it mean anything Use but* Disestablishmenn To this I 
should reply that whether Disestablishment be a good thing or 
a bad thing, we are as-suredly moving on the way to that 
Niagara, unless some reform is possible which will allow to the 
Church her legitimate liberti^. But, on the ’other hand, there 
is no reason why such reform should not be compatible with 
retaining the Establishment. 

JUDICIAL FREEDOM. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
gradually assumed spiritual jurisdiction which did not 
originally belong to it. The Canon proceeds :— 

Supposing, then, the jurisdiction of the Judicial C'ommittce in 
S]>iritual cases were abolished, and the courts of the diocesan 
bishop and the province restored, with an appeal to a final ccurt 
of bishops, representing the authority of both provincts, 
assisted, let us suppose, by legal assessors, nothing would have 
been done inconsistent with the Reformation settlement or the 
supremacy of the Crown. 

LEGISLATIVE FREEDOM. 

But the Canon wants for the Church again not merely 
judicial but legislative authority also :— 

No society can live vigorously without requiring to readjust 
its regulations in detail. ... We must sUn-ly have some practical 
measure of self-government. . . . Tlic true spirit of ou. age 
directs our attention back to the primilive constitutional and 
representative idea of Church government. We hardly realise 
how sadly we all lose--bishops and presbyters and laity—from 
not taking our share in the government of llie Church on some 
truly repres ‘ntative and constitutional method. We are weary 
of debating societies—Church congresses and Diocesan con¬ 
ferences. We miss tlie healUiy discipline of co-oj)eralivc govern¬ 
ment. W’e must not rest till in our parishes, out dioceses, our 
provinces, and our national Church as a whole, bishops and 
presbyters and laity—*Tuly so called, not merely residents or 
ratepayers—arc duly co-ordinated in a system of really repre¬ 
sentative government. Let the decisions of the Church legisla¬ 
ture lie on the tables of the Houses of I’arliamcnt, and if any¬ 
thing revolutionary of the established order be supposed to be 
involved in th'-m, let Parliament petition tho Queen to withhold 
her assent. „ 

A New Relic of St. Paul? 

The Century contains an account by Mr. Rufus B. 
Richardson of certain “ American discoveries at Corinth, 
including k relic of St. Paul.” Perusal shows that 
discoveries there certainly have been : the famous Pircnc 
fountain was unearthed and laid bare; but “ the relic of 
St. Paul ” turns out to be somewhat remotely, if at all, 
associated with the Apostle. "This is the writer’s story :— 

It was rather startling to find, on turning ovw a block of 
marble found at a depth of about ten feet, an inscription of 
Roman times, rudely cut and broken at both ends, running : 
fsunjagoge [H]ebr[aion 3 , “synagogue of the Hebrews.” The 
thought arose, and would not down, that this stone was a part 
of the very synagogue in which Paul “reasoned . . . every 
sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks,” when he 
continued there a year and six months, teaching the word of 
God among them.” 

The block was elaborately carved on one tide with ft row of 
dentils and higher bands of mouldings both above and below it, 
and had undoubtedly formed a paK^pf a fine entablature of a 
building in the older city destroyed by Mummhis; but in the 
synagogue it had been us^ as the lintd of a door. . . . 

have not been able to identify any of the walls found tiear 
by with the syndgogue from which thdf b'lock came, although we 
may subsequently ^ve it such a setting }>eor can we sot with 
cettainty that the inscription is not later thro the tinie'of Paul. 
But the probability is the otihw way, a^ It is ah -laast not 
unUkely tiiat he pas^ and repaged utmer- this yiay tdeeki 
We cqnld hardly lave found iwyt^ morti clotfely aasodated 
wi&mm. ■ -rS.' ' . 
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WHAT IS THE CHIEF END OF W0MA1(? 

To Produce Baby and Glorify Him for Ever. 

Dr. Arabella Kenealy having long ago demon¬ 
strated that the cultivation of their brain by women was 
accompanied by all manner of terrible dangers to their 
reproductive efficiency, now lifts up her voice again in the 
Nineteenth Century to warn her sisters against the awful 
consequences of cultivating their muscle. In her paper, 
“ Woman as an Athlete,” she writes as usual tvith much 
brilliance and some good sense. But the net effect of 
her pleadings will be to encourage the belief that to be 
good mothers women must neither be well educated nor 
physically well trained. Of course, Dr. Kenealy will 
deny that this is a just or fair deduction from her writings. 
Nevertheless it will be drawn, and girls nill ask 
impatiently whether they can reasonably be asked 
to sacrifice both their brain and their muscle beiore 
the shrine of the baby, which millions of them 
will never so much as have a chance to approach ? If all 
women were dedicated to motherhood. Dr. Kenealy’s 
plea would have more force. If women are to starve their 
brains and atrophy their muscles, in order that they may 
be the better breeders of babies, we must be preparetl to 
hear very imperiously, before long, the cry of the un¬ 
married for the right to bear the children for whose 
sake they have sacrificed both intellect and sinews. It i.s 
indeed a matter that may be commended to those who are 
both socialists and advocates of women’s rights,—Whe¬ 
ther we may not ere long have to face an agitation f.ir 
more serious than any' clamour for the redistribution of 
wealth—an agitation, to wit, for a more equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the baby-bearing of the world. 


MY LORI* THE BABY. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Kenealy says much that is extremely 
sensible aUd true about the divine function of mother¬ 
hood, albeit it will read like cruel wrong to the myriad 
women to whom motherhood is an unattainable paradise. 
If we leave the unmarried out of account, we can heartily 
endorse the following splendid vindication of mother¬ 
hood ;— 

The whole question of evolution turns indeed on the function 
of child-bearing. There is no subject occupying the minds of 
our most eminent politicians,^ philosophers, or poets, wliich 
possesses a tithe of the value belonging to die problem as to the 
best methods of rearing babies. The philosopher’s wisdom is 
written in sand for every tide to wash away. The Baby is 
eternal. On his proper nurture devolves the whole question of 
the race—To be or not to be ? Speaking broadly, the tide 
which made for higher education and more liberty—an 
undeniable and invaluable impulse when it shall be hut 
rightly directed—was a mere impulse on the part of Nature that 
the motherhood of her babtes should be an intelligent 
motherhood. It was time instinct should be super¬ 
seded by intelligence. It was time woman, the mother of men, 
should be accorded the liberty which belongs to the mothering 
•of ireedmen. Nature ha^no vainglorious ambitions as to a 
race of female wrainglm or golfers; she A not concerned 
with Amazons,'physical or intellectual. She is a one-idea’d, 
'uncompromising old person, and her one idea is the race as 
embodied in the Bab^ * 

Her scheme con^nses Shakespeares and Charlotte Brontes 
to educate, amuse^rad lift the standard of her Irbies; it com- 
prises Beethovens wd Michael Angelos to dignify their senses; 
It ea wpri s e s Stephe«lons airi Bessemers to build them bridges 
«ad Meam-eneines ; but she would not giye % fig for all the 
wnpriers and philoaophers in the world further than that they 
mbiMve the interests of her BAies. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT OF MY LORD THE BABY. 

Dr. Kenealy maintains that the pursuit of athleticism 
by women squanders the birthright of the Baby. 
Ariiletic women have no breasts with which to nurse 
their children, and they squander on developing new 
muscle energy of their own the potentiality of health 
which would make their babies capable of digesting their 
milk. But, surely, such potentialities of efficient mother¬ 
hood are not necessarily exhausted by golfing, cycling, 
and hockey? Was Diara Vernon or any other of the 
huntress heroines si*oilt for mptherbood by the habit of 
hunting, and can any one pretend that golfing is a greater 
strain upon the reproductive energy of woman than 
following the hounds ? Over-training, no doubt, in man 
or woman is bad. But not being trained at all is worse. 
Tin; women of to-day are undoubtedly by universal 
consent finer physically, healthier, taller, more vigorous 
ilian were Miss Lydia Languish and her sisters of last 
century. And it is impossible to believe that this 
improved physique does not react favourably upon My 
Lord the Baby. 

IS ATHl.ETKISM ANTAGONISTIC TO SEX? 

Dr. Kenealy declares that if women develop muscle 
they do it at the expense of all that is most distinctive of 
their sex. The Greeks and our own Scandinavian 
ancestors are against her in this matter. No women 
were so dangerously seductive as those whose strength 
and flcctness of foot or skill in the chase or in war lured 
their lovers to their doom. The mischief of such papers 
as this of Dr. Kenealy’s is that lazy girls imagine that 
they arc best fulfilling their destinies as breeding machines 
by never cultivating their minds or training their bodies. 
Of course if to be “ athletic,” which seems to mean in 
Dr. Kenealy’s eyes to ride a cycle, to golf or to play 
hockey, were to be equivalent to becoming a neuter, there 
would be no room for argument. Only many unfortunate 
women who cannot marry would in that case take to 
athletics as a great relief. But if the universities for men 
claim to have proved that it is possible to cultivate both 
muscle and brain without sacrificing either to the other, 
is it not reasonable to think that women might immensely 
improve both their intellectual and their physical condition 
without impairing in the least their value as producers of 
My Lord the Baby ? 

A Noted Lady Mountaineer. 

It is a strange stor^- that Marcus Tindal tells in 
Pearson's of the development of the champion lady 
mountaineer. Mrs. Main began her Alpine career as a 
consumptive invalid! She had been sent to one warm 
health resort after another, only to grow weaker and 
weaker. Then she disregarded medical advice and went 
to Switzerland instead of the more southerly spots recom¬ 
mended. Her health returned. She resolved to ascend 
the Grandes Jurasses, and achieved her purpose. Over¬ 
taken by darkness on their way down, she and her guides 
had to bivouac in the snow :— 

The doctors’ w.'irnings and the long tnonths of illness were 
totally forgotten." A hole -was dug in the snow, and with a 
knaps.ick as a pillow, and a shawl as a covering, Mrs. Main 
heroically preijared to make the best of the inevitable. 

Twenty-four hours in thV snow, as a first experience in 
mountaineering, did not deter this delicate lady. Quite, 
the contrary. She has climbed now for twenty years. 
She prefers autumn to summer, as she then escapes her 
two greatest aversions—^tourists and thunderstorms. She 
is a great Alpine photographer, and has now taken to 
giving lantern lectures for charitable purposes illustrative 
of her adventures. 
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HOW TO UVE LONG. 

By Those Who Have Doi<^ It, 

P Mr. Fred. A. McKenzie, in the April Windsor gives 
: his second paper on “ The Secret of Long Life.” The 
first authority quoted is Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., now 
in his ttinety*sixth year. After explaining the regular 
order of h^ life in the country, Mr. Cooper added :— 

I must tell you that I attribute my long life to the merciful 
care of God’s Providence, for he was the Father of the fatherless 
boy, and has preserved him 'throngK all his trials and difficulties, 
prosperities, sunshine and shadow.” 

The late Mrs. Keeley (93) said to her interviewer : “ If 
you come to me and ask me how you, too, can live long, 
1 say that 1 cannot tell you. All 1 can say is, live simply 
ahd quietly and regularly.” 

Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A. (80), said : “ Some lime ago a 
number of old men were comparing notes as to their ways 
of life. They differed altogether about food, drink and 
almost every habit. But there was one point in which 
they were unanimous. They all were emphatic about the 
necessity of spending a considerable portion of each day 
taking exercise in the open air.” 

Dr. Theodore Cuyler (76) says :— 

1 avoid all indigestible foixl and all alcoholic stimulants, and 
have never smoked a cigar. 1 slee]) soundly (after a bountiful 
bowl of bread and milk before retiring), and I never drive either 
body or brain after I am weary. 

Sir Gavan Duffy wrote :— 

J am now in my eighty-third year, and T attribute my 
prolonged life to a careful and systematic method of living. 
You a^ if lifer after sixty years and ten, is a burden. 1 have 
not found it so. The most tranquil and serene period of niy 
life was from my sixty-fourth to my seventy-second year. 

Sims Reeves finds the secret in a man’s constitution. 

The man who has a good, sound constitution, and no func¬ 
tional disorders, is able to bear many strains, and even excesses, 
that would quickly kill another. “ Coming to exact rules for 
maintaining long life,” Mr. Sims Reeves continued, “ regularity 
and moderation are great things.” 

Professor Virchow writes :—“ My ‘ secret ’ is the 
regular change betw'cen working and rest, not only in the 
alternation of the action of the different organs, but 
equ^ly in the activity of different powers of the same 
oivan.” 

Summing up, Mr. McKenzie reports of his aged 
celebrities that “ one and all have found that a full life, a 
life of great endeavour, has led to health of body and 
mind.” 

V -Kx 


Corpulence and Genius. 

^-'Dr. Kiernan, in the Humanitarian, continues his 
discussion of “ Degeneracy and Genius.” Obesity is 
declared to be one of the stigmata of degeneracy. Its 
mental relations are illustrated by the following curious 
string of facts :— 

Tho world and an overcoat could hardly contain the glory 
of Victor Hugo’s belly. He burst his button band every day, 
and os for buttons in front they were snapjjed off continnally. 

Victor Hugo’s anbonpointymoi most richly deserved, for his plate 
iMu a ampositum of veal cutlets, lima beans and oil, roast 

beePuad tomato sauce, omelettes, ptilk and vinegar, mustard and 
dbecse, ^hich be swallowed idpcily and in immense amounts 

drinking coffee. Rossini bad not been able'to sec bit ^so homely. 
Uset b» abdomen for six years ere his death. He was a ' tn « 

Dtaznos in trousers. Jules Janin,would break down any 
Af|i'«ei>tniy sofa on wnkh be mteht happen to sit. The 
Alexandre Dumas’ pasit^nsi^d ikOt prevent tibe 
WUltiM ^^'The Three Cmudsmen” from b^ng very plump. . 
m afe' mree beeksteaks where any other fat man ate one. | 


Saint B^uve saw his abdomen bulge out fbidei his goatee. The 
most fertUe of all French romancers, Balzac, looked more like 
a hogshead than a man. Three ordinary persons stretching 
hands could not reach around his waist. Dr. £i^|ene Sue, 
author of the “ Mysteries of ^Paris," was greatly grie^ when 
he eould no longer see over his stomach. Theophile Gautier 
also merited a place among obese literary gods; Kenan, 
Maupassant, Flaubert and Sarcey were also to be there classed. 
Most of these victims of obesity (which as a rule came early) had 
neurotic taint. 


INSECT INOCDLATORS OF DISEASE. 

Lady Priestley, writing in the Nineteenth Century on 
“ winged carriers of disease,” supplies fresh evidence for 
the ancient belief that the lord of flies is Beelzebub. 

a fly-proof house. 

She begins with a ch.arming account of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ “ fly-proof dwelling.” She says :— 

On'entering the villa it was curious to find the folding doors 
silently closing up behind, while others mysteriously opened in 
front through .some mechanical contrivance, the object of whirli 
was to keep out the flies. Every window in this Arcadia was 
protected from the entrance of flics by wire-gauze stretrhers 
through which tlic summer breeze could be wafted during the 
hours of sleep, and which was transparent enough to allow your 
eyes to rest on the pretty garden below in the hours of morning. 

THE MOSQUITO AS LF.PROSYMONUER. 

This is not merely a poet’s fad. It appears to be a 
valuable sanitary precaution, for flies are well known 
to be propagators of ophthalmia, erysipelas, ringworm, 
various forms of eczema, cholera, and other undesirable 
bacteria. And there are certain flics fitted by Nature 
with a complete inoculating apparatus, who use it to inject 
the germs of deadly disease into human blood. Chief of 
these are certain species of mosquitos. “ In China, South 
America, and countries where different forms of elephan¬ 
tiasis prevail, this deplorable disease has long been 
associated in the medical mind with a certaii\ species of 
mosquito.” Coolies suffering from this disease have been 
put in the mosquito-house, and the mosquitos which have 
fed on them reveal under the microscope the presence of 
the microbes. These would, on the death of the mosquito, 
pass into the water on which it dies ; and the poor 
wretch who drinks of that water contracts elephantiasis 
in his turn. 

HOW MALARIA IS DISSEMINATED. 

Furthermore “it is now Ifeing revealed to us that a 
more familiar disease, and one much nearer home— 
namely, malaria—can also be inoculated intp the human 
blood through the bite of certain mosquitos. It is well 
known that malaria is generated in swampy places. 
Such places are notoriously the haunts of mosquitos " :— 

Thus elephantiasis and malaria in man, pebrine in silkworms, 
Texas fever in cattle, the fly disease of Africa, are all diseasts 
proved to transmissible directly or indirectly tbrongh 
inoculation by insects. 

KEMUDIES. 

When we consider the losses to ous.wmi« abroad, to indmtry 
and agriculture, dnd the sufferings to h%ianity generally involved 
in these tropical diseases, it is sineular tq, reflect that the pre¬ 
ventive measures indicated by oar raovfladge. arc so simple ^4 

_ For pebrin e. the use 0%% microscope, where- 

wi&al to examine thb dead body of the ^th before allowing 
the eggs to develop, and attention to .perfect sanitation , in the 
silkworm’s home, nas restonfla luoiibund industry Jo Fi^m^ 
Japan, and other nations. For .flw rest, 
t he Uid LJgoof-shfidi the mosoiiite‘tartain .-T&c hiten ;«b 
l^pE~and attainable baizickB ag^t these diseases, 
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ITHE EUMAI^ ORGANISM AS REPUBLIC. 

The analogy so frequently drawn between society and 
the human broy is further illustrated by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson in a Contemporary article entitled “The 
Republic of the Body.” 

“democracy in biology.” 

The “ great cellular theory ” developed under Virchow 
is first described ;— 

The body is conceived of as a cell-state or cell-republic 
composed of innumerable plastic citizens, and its government, 
both in health and disease, is emphatically a givernment “of 
the cells, by the cells, and for the cells. ” At first these cell- 
units'were regarded .... as, so to speak, individuals without 
pnsonality, mere slaves and helots under the ganglion-oligarchy 
WTiich was controlled by the tyrant mind, and he but the 
mouthnicce of one of the Olympians. But time has changed all 
that, and already the triumphs of democracy have been as 
signal in biology as they have been in politics, and far more 
rapid. The sturdy little citizen-cel Is have steadily but surely 
fought their way to recognition as the controlling jiower o: the 
entire body-politic, have forced the ganglion-oligarchy to admit 
that they are but delegates, and even the tyrant mind to concede 
that he rules by their sufferance alone. His power is mainly 
a veto, and even that may be overruled by the usual two-thirds 
vote. And, although their industry in behalf of and devotion to tlie 
welfare of the entire organism is ever to be relied upon, and 
almost pathetic in its intensity, yet it has its limits, and that 
when these have been transgn-ssi'd they are as ready to “ fi_.;ht 
for their own hand ” regardless of previous conventional allegi¬ 
ance, as ever were any of their ancestors on seashore or rivulet 
marge. And such rebellions arc our most terrible disease- 
processes, cancer and sarcoma. 

CELL.S BECOMING CIVILLSEIJ. 

Many of these cells have soaked every thread of their 
tissues in lime-salts and buried themselves in a marble 
tomb ; yet petrified and mummified they are still alive ; 
else the bone would dissolve. An exactly similar process 
occurs in the drama of coral-building. “ If such a class 
or caste could be invented in the external industrial 
community, the labour problem and the cvcr-occurring 
puzzle oflne unemployed would be solved at once.” The 
connective tissues show a similar degradation in a loss 
degree :— 

Whatever emergency may arise.Nature can always dencnil upon 
the connective-tissues to mret il. . , . They art! the sturdy 
farmers and ever-rcady minute men of the cell-republic. 

Their analogue in the external world is the sponge and 
its colonies. 

THE CAPitALlST CLASS. 

Next in order after bone and tissue, 
we find the great group of storage-tissues, the granaries or 
bankers of the body-politic, distinguished primarily, like the 
capitalist class elsewhere, by an inordinate appetite, not to say 
greed. They sweep into their interior all the footl materials 
which are not absolutely necessary for the performance of the 
vital function of the other cells. 

Then come the group of blood-corpuscles, more free 
and independent than any other class in the body. “ The> 
float at large in the blood current, much as their original 
ancestor, the'amoebajjiid in the water oftlie stagnant 
ditch.” ^ • 

The red one^ become mere sponges for soaking in 
oxygen and for giviiw it out. 

“jjira MOUNTED POLICE.” 

The white arenhe great mounted police, the sanitary 
patrol of the bddy. Wherever an irruption of disease- 
orapding b^iUi appears, there rush these white cells, to 
figlk and conquer or die*— 

They are literally the Indian police, the scavengers, the 
Hibezmans, as it were, of Ae entire b^y. They have the 


roving habits and fighting instincts of the savage. They cruise 
about continually through the waterways and marshes of the body, 
looking for trouble, and, like their Hibernian descendants, wherc- 
ever they see a head they hit it. They arc the mcarnation of 
the fighting spirit of our ancestors, and if it were not for their 
retention of this characteristic in so high a degree, many classes 
of our fixed-cells would not have been able to subside into such 
burgherlike habits. 


R. L. STEVENSON’S «HOMI|.Y ON HAPPINESS. 

Scribner’s April instalment pf the novelist’s letters of 
1883 shows him urging on his 4 iither more cheerful views 
of life, and giving him (juite a little sermon. He says :— 

The great double danger of taking life too easily, and takii^ 
it too hard, how diflieull il is to balance that 1 But we are all 
too little inclined to faith ; we arc all, in our serious moments, 
too much inclined to forget that all are sinners, and fall justly 
by their fiiults, and therefore that we have no more to do with 
that than with the thunder-cloud; only to trust, and do our best, 
and wear as smiling a face as may be for others and ourselves. But 
there is no royal road among this complicated business. Hegrd, 
the German, got the best word of all philosophy with his 
antinomies : the contrary of everything is its postulate. That 
is, of course, grossly expressed, but gives a hint of the idea, 
which contains a great deal of the mysteries of religion, and a 
vast amount of the practical wisdom of life. 

On learning that his father is gloomier than ever, he 
writes to his mother :— 

Tell him I give him up. I don’t want no such a parent. This 
is not the man for my money. I do not call that by the name 
of religion which fills a man with bile—and I may add stupidity. 
1 will think more of his prayers when I sec in him a spirit of 
praise. Piety is a more childlike and happy attitude than he 

admits.Even the Shorter Catechism, not the merriest 

epitome of religion, and a work exactly as pious although not 
quite so true as the multiplication table—even that dry-as-dust 
epitome begins with a heroic note. What is man’s chief end ? 
Let him study that; and ask himself if to refuse to enjoy God’s 
kindest gifts is in the spirit indicated. Up, Dullard ! It is 

better service to enjoy a novel than to mump.And do 

not forget that even as lahorare, so jaculari, est orare ; and to 
be liappy the first step to being pious. 

——• “-CHE <X)SPEL OF RELAXATION.” 

An excellent sequel to this doctrine is William James’ 
“ Gospel of Relaxation ” in the same magazine. Mr. 
J.'imcs inllsts that, “We must change ourselves from a 
race that admires Jerk and snap for their own sakes, and 
looks down upon low voices and quiet ways as dull, to 
one that, on the contrary-, has calm for its ideal, and for 
their own sakes loves harmony, dignity, and ease.” We 
must have less of “ bottled lightning about us. The need 
of feeling responsible all the livelong day has been 
preached long enough in our Now England.” W'c want 
the “ toning down ” of our moral tensions. We need to 
remember the law “ that strong feeling about one’s self 
tends to arrest the free association of one’s objective ideas 
and motor processes.” 

Harper’s for April is distinctly a ^ood number. Amelia 
Barr’s gossip about Cromwell and his court claims special 
notice. Mr. i^lB-thur .Symon’s “Aspects of Rome” are vivid 
pictures ‘of place and people. He contrasts life in 
Rome with life in London and in Paris. In London, life 
is too full, too eager, to<Hurgent, to be truly enjoyed : 
“ 1 have not time to live.” Tn am too much at 

home, too happy ; life is too easy." But Rome frees him 
from the tyrannies of sense and of ideas ; shuts him in 
with the greatest moments of human history ; and leads 
him to eternity. ‘ TJiirteen Days in Unexplored Mon¬ 
tenegro” are recounted with much vigour by May 
McClellan Desprez. 
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FIRST FOLIOS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

An Anglo-American Complication. 

Mr. Sidney Lee announces in Cornhitt a dis¬ 
covery of the Shakespeare first folio. This book is the 
property of Mr. Coningsby Sibthorp, of Sudbrooke Holm, 
Lincoln. On the tklepage is written “ Ex dono Willi. 
Jaggard J‘_yp(^aphi. a°. 1623.” On the original binding 
IS a crest, wiSi the motto “Augusta Vincenti.” This 
crest has been identified as that of Augustine Vincent of 
the College of Arms, or ^Heral6s’ College, and the auto¬ 
graph is also identified ^s his. Mr. Lee recounts the 
trouble laggard and Vincent had with a common enemy 
named Brooke, who impugned the legitimacy of the coat- 
of-arms given by the Heralds’ College to William Shake¬ 
speare. Vincent issued a scathing reply to Brooke in 
1622, and so gave him bis quietus. What was more 
natural than for Jaggard, publishing Shakespeare’s plays 
next year, to send “a very early copy” to Vincent? 
Mr. lie declares the book “ one of the very first that 
came from the press,” and again “ almost certainly the 
Ikrst copy.” 

It isstatedthat Jaggard and his partners probably printed 
about five hundred copies, of which about two hundred 
have been traced within the past century. Of these fewer 
than twenty are perfect, one hundred and sixty have 
sustained serious damage. Mr. Lee sounds a note of 
alarm ; “ this country is being rapidly drained of its First 
Folios by the United States of America.” He says :— 
When, in the summer of last year, I found that fur purposes 
of research it was desirable that I should consult two copies of 
.the First Folio which were reported to possess unique features, 
and were known to have been in libraries in England a very few 
years zso, my inquiries led me to the embarrassing conclusion 
that if I wished to examine the copies in question it would be 
necessary for me to take a trip to New York. One of these two 
copies only crossed the seas in 1897. There was a third copy, 
which I sought to trace in vain, and I believe, although 1 have 
no precise information on the subject, that that copy has also 
joined its brethren in America. English booksellers make no 
secret of this fact of the growing practice of exporting rare 
editions of Shakespeare to America. Mr. (^uaritch, the great 
bookseller in Piccadilly, wrote to me lately in reference to the 
First Folio, ■“ Perfect copies are usually sold by us dealers to 
American collectors. Tb y thus get scarcer and dearer every 
yem.” * 

-Booksellers often tell me that it gives them greater satisfaction 
.tOSsU a rare English book to an ICngUshman than to an American; 
but even the most patriotic of booksellers has commercial 
instincts : aad,4towever unexceptionable a booksullcr’s patriotism 
may be, it cannot be expected that, when an Englishman offers 
£yio{ot a copy of the First Folio and an American ,^1,000, 
the bookseller will make the copy over to the Plnglishman in 
4 |^ference to the American bidder. The difficulty can only be 
mtt bf an Improvement in public sentiment in this country. 
Ftiblic sentiment ought to demand that whenever any specially 
valuable Shakespearean treasure, which should be re^rded as a 
nationsd monument, comes into th<:.matket, the Director of such 
„!» national institution as the British Museum should have funds 
plact^ ^ tlK Government at his disposal to enable him to enter 
into competition on Svimething like level ground with American 
amateurs. .. 

1 

Geographical Journal for March contains an 
^interesting paner by Dr. J. Gregory, which aims at 
^^.ing that the old belief in'a definite plan of the earth 
jtined, since the distribution of land and water on 
sbe has been detertpined by the tetrahedral arrange- 
! the elevations ^and di^e^ons. in the surface > 
hpr the plan of the- e^h nray be attributed 

tOv.Hie;>^lp^«ing of the ea^^ external shell owing to. 
Hie aiwaaing siMhk^e of the inteirnal tnass. 


MRS. HAWEIS* LAS^ARTlCLE,. 

A Plea for Domestic Servants. 

The Contemporary contains a paper by the late Mrs. 
Haweis headed “ Servants and Served.” It is prefaced 
by the following pathetic note from her husband :— 

■ITiis was the last article composed by my beloved wife. She 
dictated it to me only two days before she died. She was then 
too weak to hold a pen, but eager to finish any work she had 
on hand. Her mind was alert and brilliant to the last. "So 
much to do!" she kept saying. Truly when the end came she 
was found “ with her lamp burning.” She died as she had lived, 
working for others. 

AN EMINENTLY REPUTABLE CLASS. 

The writer begins with insisting on the value and m^it 
of the servant class :— 

We often grumble at them ; but considering their lempta'lions 
and responsibility, as a class they are, on the whole, wonder¬ 
fully honest and reliable, and considering their provocations and 
th? indifference frequently shown to their interests, feelings, 
convenience, and health, servants are, as a rule, kind, attentive, 
and faithful. In view of such faqts, it will be wise to abstain 
from abusing servants us if they were our natural enemies, or to 
expect from them a perfection we do not expect to fine any¬ 
where else. 

In our intercounsa with servants wc shall find them vi ry human, 
no doubt; but after all, with the opportunities within their 
reach, the wonder is they so seldom make a worse use of them. 

MISfttE!5Sr.S “ ONLY AHUSF. TItKM.” 

As a class, they are respectable, worthy, honest, and rarely 
come on the rates, unless they marry unwisely. They habitually 
do more for their old parents and their poor relations than 
many average suns and daughters dream of doing. They arc 
not more indifferent to kindness, not more trouble and worry 
than any other class of people. And in illness, in old age—.aye, 
and in infancy—who does more for us than the kind-hearted 
nurse or confidential valet or maid ? We sometimes think them, 
ungrateful, but more often than not it is the mistress, not the 
servant, who is ungrateful, although it must be generally 
admitted that, in the “ belter ” class at least, ifiiStresscs arc 
usually kind and indulgent up to their lights. They seldom ill- 
treat, under-pay, or under-feed their servants. They only abuse 
them, and this more often behind their backs. 

JJOMESTIC SERVICE HONOURABLE. 

The writer then offers some excellent practical, 
advice :— 

The first golden rule is Respect your servants. Recognise that 
service is honourable and ind<!>pendcnt. The terms slavey, 
flunkey, valet, drudge—all have a tendency to drag down and 
throw discredit on the social status of domestic servants. Such 
terms should not be used at all. 

Courtesy is quite compatible with command, and ’humanity 
with both, but the pracUcc of sparing servants is nevertheless a 
bad one. Strictness is much better. Servants are nndei 
contract, and it is best for master and man and most &ir to 
the community that contracts should be faithfully observed. 


Why “sterling” in the phrase “pound sterling"f 
Mr. W. J. Gordon, in his sixth paptf on the Por^ of 
London in the JLeisurt Hour^ answ^ this question. The 
foreign trade of London was fiuring many reigns mostly 
in the hands of the Germans. The Merchants of the 
Steelyard were all Germans, mosthl^^Mlves of Golqme, 
and held the dominant Msition in the^rt of Loaficin'tor 
four hundred years. They were, from fiJiie paft. whence 
fihey came, called Eastertipn, and^their money .was 
Eastwling mbnCT., Eaetmhpg ” becam^e “stoJiisg,*’ 
.; and sterliiw has been' synonym for genuine evi^ shice 
the days of Elisabeth.'^' ^ 
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CONTIHENTAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Bv General Booth. 

General Booth is one of the few Englishmen who 
have taken any trouble to form an opinion upon the 
present condition of Christianity on the Continent. He 
IS free from prejudice against Catholicism, and he has 
2,500 officers at work in Europe. His judgment, there¬ 
fore, as we find it recorded in the Illustrated Missionary 
News for April, is well worth noting. His verdict is 
that an immense majority of Europeans have ceased 
to be even nominal Christians. Of those who have 
ceased altogether to attend divine service in church or 
chapel— 

We find in every city we occupy (except, perhaps, in sum-' 
Swedi^ ones) a vast majority of the population, and we cannot 
but bj struck with the apparent abandonm.-nt of these multi¬ 
tudes oy the Churches. No matter whetlier “ the Church of llie 
majority" bo (’atholic or I’rotestant, we find its lunldings 
closed as a rule at the hours when the working classes 
might, if they wished, attend their services. The pc<»p'e are 
I'fi to the theatre, to the music hall, and the cafe, 
where they find themsdves generally in the company of 
those who worshipp'd at the church in tiie morning. And, 
upon inquiry, one finrls that this abandonm -nt of the mass -s to 
their indifference or unbelief is r..‘n<lered the more in ‘\i aide 
by a general want of faitli in the saving power of Jisus 
(.Ihrist. In Lent, and sometimes at other seasons, special 
preaching takes place at m.iny churches, but few s -em to 
nojic that this preaching will aftect many of those wlio are 
actually indifferent. Tliere is a certain class who hahilually 
visit such services annually, and adopt certain religious practices 
in connection with them ; but noluxly seems to dream of any¬ 
thing like those general efforts to evangelism the whole jiopul.r- 
tion of a city which are so common in this couriliy ami m 
America. The more I reflect upon it, the more tliis g.-iier.il 
indisposition to missionise Europe astounds me. 

The Catholic Church has in every n.atioii wIktc it once 
predominated "made itself impossible’’for the ni.iss. s by its 
meddling with politics and its neglect qf the poor. The 
“ Catholic reaction,” of which one sometimes hears in Er.anee, 
whateveut signify, certainly docs not ni.-an the galliering 
together af more people in the churches. 

Everywhere the masses, Protest.mts and Catholics 
alike, seemed to have arrived at the conclusion ‘that 
there is no God, and no genuine faith in Him existing 
anywhere or in any one else. This is the strongest 
reproach against Continental Christianity that has been 
revealed for many years past. Nevertheless, (leneral 
Booth is not despairing. He says :— 

I cannot doubt that in another twenty years w.' shall sec all 
over the Continent a religious change as v.i.si .as has been 
witnessed in the last twenty years in this couiitty. (>nly the 
other week a Professor of Tiieology said to c.ne of my com¬ 
rades :—“ How can you wonder at the want of an i-flicicnt 
clergy when, of six Professors of Th 'ology at our University, I 
am tne_ only one who believes in the Divinity of (’lirist ? ” 
While in another, and that one of the largest Universities in oiir 
country, a Professor said to me p.-rstmally, " Half our Divinity 
students are sceptical, which is about the same ])roportion as 

f evails amongst the Professors who instruct them in Tiieology.” 

do not wonder at all. _ But I should wonder if all this was not 
to bs changed by Citc|«tians, who really believe in a living 
Christ, who can m t jiSRy save them from heil in the I'uliire, ami 
sin in this life, but make them consistent and enthusiastic dis¬ 
ciples and Boldiefs of their Lord. 


Among the ejieering signs of human evolution may be 
leckoned, ac9Cirding to Dr. Ainslie Hollis in the Huniani- 
' iarioH, our IragAening infency and our protracted youth- 
Rdoess. Arrivu at full maturity takes an increasingly 
longtime. * 
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MeClnre’s Magazine. 

McClurds Magazine for April opens wirft a blootf- 
stirring article, * At Ninety Miles an Hour.” The writer, 
who travelled with the mail car from Chic^o to Omaha, 
describes the latest evolution of rapid railroading in the 
States. The mail trains reach 

San Francisco ninety-eight and one half hours after their 
departure from New Vork, which is a gain of from fifteea to 
eighteen hours over auy previous mail record. l?ren so, tliis- 
gives a transcontineulal average of less than thirty-five miles an 
hour, Counting all the tin;S'' sp/nt, which shows what n fine 
achievement it is in ]>ractical railroading, this run from Chicago- 
to Omaha at a fifty mile rate, ctfiinting everything. Were the 
same effort put forth all lhc*way, we should have a regular three 
days’ mail service between the oceans. And that is sure to corne l 

Captain Baden Powell describes his experiments in 
Military Kite Fiying. The kite, he thinks, is far superior 
to the balloon :— 

We have, as the result of our experiments thus for, an . 
apparatus that can lift a min sevcr.al hundred feet. This cart 
be done safely and surely, so as not to risk life or limb, and 
even without win-l. .As compared with a balloon equipment, 
this ap|>aratus pr( s:mts important advantages. My entire 
"kileage,” with rop.s and all, weighs only a tittle over n 
hundred pounds, and can be carried by two men. When the 
order is given to ascend, 1 can unpack, s_“t up, and send up ■ 
the kites in about five ininut’.s. I now require no manual 
labour to h.aul ilown, as the kites can be lowered by a gentle 
pull on the " regulating line,” which dcteniiincs the angle ther 
present to the wind. If the apparatus catches in a tree and gets 
torn, it makes but little dilfen nce, and the injury is easily reme¬ 
died. If it were a balloon to which the mishap befel, the gas 
would be lost, three waggon loads more would be required to 
refill it, and it would need very careful patching before it could 
he User! ajjaiu. The same .advantage would be held by the kite 
if a h’istile bullet had p.-netrated either apparatus. And theu. 
finally, the kite would involve, originally, probably not llw 
twentieth part of the cost of the balloon ; perhaps not a, 
liundredth part. 

For the Unmarried. 

Thk members of the Wedding King Circle now number 
over four hundred, and A 122 in the April Round-Abcut 
thus criticises the scheme : — 

It is an experiment, as you have several tim.'S remarked; but 
an experiment which has, I venture to s ly, more than justified 
itself. Life partnerships are neither quickly nor easily entered 
into to be done wisely and well, and if, in the majority of cases, 
the \v.R.C. fails in its object, it does not stand condemned by 
this. Apart from the unions it may lead up to, it is surely justi¬ 
fied by the helpful influences it brills in many lonely lives, and 
the mutual companionships it forms. If I could offer any si^- 
geslion for the improvement of the Circle, it woirld be to urge 
the members to develop the Round-About, even if the sub- ■ 
scription should have to be iiirrcased. Let the members send 
in open or circular letters, in order to raise points upon which, 
other members might offer ob.servations in the next issue, liv 
this way the place of the defunct ilS. journals would be snp- 
jjlicil, and members would get to know a good deal of each 
other, and thus be enabled to select those with whom they m(^t 
correspond privately. Again, why should members be ^Bo diffi¬ 
dent about the exchange of photos? Were this doro more 
readily, the work of the Circular would be aided and quickened. 
The next, ana the very best, thing would be the arranging fm 
the meeting of members, whicli might be done in the summer, 
and little picnic or holiday parties formed in or near laig»‘ 
c( ntres. I.ast of all, I shoSd spy : If members mean matrimony, 
long correspondence without should be discouragetJ, as. 

being likely to leatl to keen disappointment rather than a hajqiy 
issue. 

The conthictor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.G.. 
on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope, will send all. 
particulars. 
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A MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 

William Morris and His Art. 

The Easter number of the valuable series of Art 
Monographs published in connection with the Art 
yoHmal is devoted to William Morris and his art, and 
IS written by Mr. Lewis F. Day. 

THE WORKMAN. 

It is no^ easy to make quotations from Mr. Day’s 
interesting Monograph, and the following must serve 
only to give a general idea of the characteristics ot 
William Morris the' ma^, ana the work he sought to 
accomplish :— . ' 

At Merton Morris began earpet-^eaving, and there presently 
sat up his tapestry looms, having first mastered the craft for 
himself. . . . Each separate enterprise on which he entered 
seems, for a time, to have moved him to extraordinary energy. 
He tfaou^t it out, installed it, set it going, designed for it, 
trained men and women in the work to be done. 

He had not the patience to stand by. And his impatience 
was deliberate and wilful. He valued impulse more highly 
than any accomplishment; he did not care for polish ; rudeness 
did not offend him. 

' He did net learn a trade in the natural way from those who 
knew it, and seek then to better the te.'iching of his masters, but 
acknowledging no master, except perhaps the ancients, he 
would worry it out always for himself. 

Morris h^ not only an immense capacity for work, he was 
himself a master workman, doing always what he meant to do, 
and doing it about as well as it could be done. “ Delight in 
skill,” lie said, “ lies at the root of all art.” 

“ARDENTLY ' OMB.VTIVE.” 


Strictly speaking, Morris did not often write about art, but 
print^ his lectures—just as he gave them; and you read the 
accent into them as you peruse the book ; you seem to hear him 
speak ; and in his speech there was none of the deliberate 
artificiality of his prose story-telling; he -was as simple as could 
be, as frank and as downright, so obviously convinced of- the 
unanswerable truth of what he said, that he carried conviction 
with him—at least for the while you heard him. We all of us 
think we ate in the right, Morris knew he was—even when he 
was most mistaken. He had a way of talkuig and writing as if 
he were opposing some one, and must bear his adversary down. 
The &ct is, probably, that he felt himself so much in opposition 
to the normal habit of philistine tliought, that he looked for 
resistance, and made haste to get in the first blow. 

To see him was to know him for a rebel born. He was 
inclined, at times at all events, to divide men into two classes, 
llnnkm and rebels ; and h was not content to be a rebel him¬ 
self, out professed his desire to stir up rebellion in others 
against what to him was intolerable. The law ? What law ? 
who made it law? Conformity, to him, was slavery. He 
would follow no custom. Usage 7 that was a rca.son for not 
doing likewise. .^^His behaviour was individualistic, absolutely ; 
be dressed, spoke, did, as pleased himself, and had nothing but 
contempt for orthodoxy of wliatever kind. 


THE MISSION OF ART. 

*iArt, Monis said, was meant to raise man’s life above the 
d«ly tangle of small things that weary him ; and he adopted, 
without reserve, the theory that the first step towards art worth 
having^wSs fo make the life of the worker worth living. He 
beliew that if only life were easier, and men had time to look 
about them, they would learn to love art. Mean and sordid 
surroundings deaden the sense of beauty, and degrade alike the 
pom folk who make ugly things, and the rich ones who live 
amidst them. 

Catholkity was obnoxious to (ua .emperament. What he did 
not'like ta disliked; that was all, and there was an end of it. 
art was quite beyond his syinpuUiy. He could not and 
like it. 

? '■ • ’ ART THEORIES. 

It nm Ills opinion that “ ornamental pattern-work, to be 
mii^ w oOBtempt ,of reasonable men, must possess 


three qualities—beauty, imagination, and order.” It followed 
that he was for conventional treatment, with the proviso tliat 
the^convention must be the artist’s own. Unfitness m ornament 
was to him an offence against nature. 

Above all things he disliked vagueness; frank colour also 
he insisted upon always. It was the sign, according to him, of 
a “ right-minded ” colourist to make his work as bright as 
po^ible and as “ full of colour ” as he could get it, and if be did 
not get it “ pure and clear,” he had not learnt the trade. 

To have a prejudice against any particular colour he took to 
be indicative of “disease” in an artist. But he himself found 
yellow “not a colour that can be used in masses,” red a “difficult *' 
one, and purple a colour “ no one in his senses would think of 
using in bright masses.” Green, on the other hand, he described 
as being “ so useful, and so restful to the eyes, that in this 
matter also we are bound to follow Nature, and make large use 
of that work-a-day colour.” Most of all he loved blue, the 
“holiday” colour, as he calls it, by w'ay of distinction from 
“work-a-day green.” In small masses he found all colours 
useful except muddy or dirty ones, which he could not endure. 
He was against all rules of colour. His experience taught him 
“tlie }>aler Ihe colour is, the purer it may be.” Pale, pure 
colour he found “ the best tone for wall-papers or flat painted 
ornament,” the richer and deeper colours he preferred to keep 
fur ricli materials or for small and confined spaces. But he was 
too good a cclourist to attempt to explain what con only be felt. 


Hay Life Exist on other Worlds? 

Possinr.Y, nay probably, answers Professor MacDougal 
in the Forum for March. His purpose, however, is not 
to declare or to deny the existence of extra terrestrial life, 
but to mark the limitations of such life. Fluidity, he 
argues, “ must be an indispensable property of any type 
of living matter which wc arc able to imagine; but it 
need not be due to the presence of ivater.” He infers 
that, as in teiTCstrial protoplasm, so in organisms else¬ 
where, we shall oxpec» to find the twelve elements of low 
atomic weiglit. The disintegration always accompanying 
life might be us with us in the atmosphere, or in the 
substratum. The range of temperature within which life 
is possible is shown to be much vaster than (ipight be 
readily suppxised:— 

The protoplasm of resting seeds may withstand the cold of 
liquid air nearly 200 deg. Centigrade below the freezing-point, 
or more than 300 deg. below zero Fahrenheit. These seeds and 
spores of bacteria live and grow after being subjected to a 
temperature of 125 deg. Centigrade, or nearly 260 deg. above 
zero Fahrenlieit. It is thus to be seen that terrestrial protoplasm 
is capable of an adjustment to a range of temperature of 325 deg. 
Centigrade, or nearly 600 deg. Fadirenheit. In view of these 
facts, It would be extremely rash to say that complex masses of 
matter constituting a protoplasm might not exist at temperatures 
much above and below those of the earth. The range of 
endurance would depend upon the liquids entering into the 
composition of the living matter in question. 

In the United Service Magazine for April Mr. J. W. 
Gault describes the submarine Argonaut^ and by no 
means shares the depreciatory view of it entrained by 
many experts. He seems to anticipate the time “ when 
submarine vessels make or unmake sea-power." Captain 
Bannerman-Phillips reiterates conviction that the 
signs of the times point towards soirilrforin of compulsory 
personal service. “ B.” suggests that magistrates might 
be empowered to send youths of the Eoohgan type into 
the army, as they now have power t^order children 
schooL He also suggests that indust^ training given 
while he is with the colours mif^ht prepare i$he soIai« iax 
easier retiurn to the duties of civil life. «The generid iden 
of “ B,” is to tre^ the army a»a branch « our educa¬ 
tional system. 
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CENTENABY OF A RUSSIAN GENIUS. 

Temple Bar contains a timely sketch by “ E. F. C.” 
of Alexander Poushkin, whose centenary is being kept by 
Russia in the spring of this year. The writer speaks of 
him as one of the ^catest of Russians, poet, dramatist, 
novelist, and historian 

To the Western world he is little more than a name. One or 
two of his tales have been translated, one or two of his poems 
made the foundation of operas, but there the knowledge of him 
ends. Yet he was not only the most brilliant figure of Russi.an 
literature in his day, but a type of the awakening culture of his 
country—a strange blend of power and weakness, of lofty ideas 
and ignoble lapses, of barbaric vigour and civilised corruption. 
His own descent was a curious mingling of epposites. His 
father was one of an old and noble Russian family, whose name 
is often met with in history. His mother was the gr.aud- 
daughter of a negro, Ibrahim Hannibal; and, as in the case of 
the eider Dumas, we can trace how the wild negrt) bloo'l 
inherited by Poushkin broke out in every form of extravagance. 

A URAMATIC DEBUT. 

He was bom in Moscow May 26th, 1799. His father 
was an officer in the guards. His infancy showcno 
sign of coming brilliance. But after seven he began to 
develop in mischief and in intellectual power. While 
still at school he wrote verses, subsequently published as 
“ Lyceum verses.” His entrance into public fame was 
dramatic in the extreme. He was not yet sixteen :— 

In January, 1815, for the- first lime in the history of the 
Lyceum, a public speech day and examination was held. The 
novelty drew crowds of all that was most famous in the 
aristocratic and literary circU's of St. Petersburg; and among 
others came the poet Dershuvin. The old mxii sat, bis iiead 
resting on his hand, dreamy and indifferent, wdiile the examina¬ 
tion went on, till it came to the recitations of Russian poems; 
many were his own, and as he listenc'd he bent forward ami his 
eyes lighted up. At last it came to Poushkin’s turn, and a few 
paces from the poet whose star was setting, the new and brilliant 
comet started on his short, dazzling career. Standing before 
that crowd of learned and famous men, with beating heart and 
trembling voice, he began to recite his “ Reculiections of 
Cziirskoe (^lo ” ; as he proceeded, his excitement grew, till .is 
he finished it was overpowering—he turned and fled. Astonish¬ 
ment, delight, cnthusi.ism, spread through the audience ; all 
felt that ht.e was a retd poet. Dershavin rose, and called for 
the boy that he might cmbr.ace him, but Poushkin was nowhere 
to be found. Next day all Petersburg rang with tjie praises of 
the new poet. 

The young poet worked hard. But soon he yielded to 
the attractions of high life and dissolute gaiety. 11 is 
dissipation brought him twye to death’s door, and oftener 
to destitution. Nevertheless, he found time and strength 
to complete in 1820, what he had begun four years before, 
his “ Ruslan and Ludmila,” a poem of the j’acry yueen 
•order. “ It burst upon the world like some meteor on a 
dark night,” producing an immense effect. 

FROM SUSPECT TO COURT FAVOURITE. 

Revolutionary pamphlets, however, got him into trouble, 
but friends interceding with the Emperor saved him from 
Siberian exile. He was sent south to Ekaterinoslav. 
There he fell ill, and was found fever-smitten in a hut 
uncared for, by a St. '^tersbuig; friend, who took him 
home to bis fathe^'’^ouse, still further south. On 
recovery,he removeo^to Kisheneff, and again to Odessa. 
But in the latter town his ■wild viewsj revolutionary and now 
atheistic, led to his Jibing sent to his father’s estates under 
police supervision..^here he wrote much, and passed from 
undo: the influehce of Byron to ^at of Shakespeare. 
Finally he begs^d to be allowed to return to St. Petersburg, 
and renounced hi# objectionable views. The young Tsar 
Nicholas I. sent for him, received him with favour, and 
promised himself to be his^ensor I 


A MISERABLE END. 

Unfortunately* he did not conciliate the all*powerful 
Count Benkendorf, and found his freedom much ham¬ 
pered in consequence. In 1831 he married a fashionable 
beaut), and was at the zenith of outward good fortune. 

In spile ol' all, he was utterly miserable. . . . He 'was con¬ 
stantly meeting with real or fancied affronts from those about 
him. We can picture him at this time, this man of great mind 
and soul but oi uncouth exterior and rough manners, wandering 
solitary and forlorn through the gay ball-rooms where his posi¬ 
tion demanded his presence,* and glkncing from behind columns 
or from distant doorwiiys at you^er and more fashionable men 
paying court to his beautiful, wife. 

The bitter epigrams he hurled at his enemies led them 
to plot his death, lie and his wife were calumniated by 
a young officer whom he must perforce challenge to a 
duel. It ended fat.illy for him. He died in 1837, The 
writer observes ;— 

Had Poushkin belonged to any other nation, had he written 
in a language more generally known, he might have ranked 
above all but the very greatest of poets. Unfortunately the 
strong local colouring of his works makes them less suitable for 
translation than those of some of his fellow-countrymen, but 
they arc household words to every student of the Russian 
language. To touch upon even the principial is impossible in a 
cursory sketch. So numerous, so varied are they, that the 
mind boivs down in astonishment and admiration before this 
many-sided genius. In the hearts of his own countrymen, 
Poushkin has ever held his true place as a writer of genius. 


Florence Nightingale’s First Patient. 

Mrs. Toole V tells the story of the girlhood of Florence 
Nightingide in the GirPs Realm for April. She says that 
the first patient who had the honour of having his wounds 
dressed by the “ Queen of Nurses ” was Cap, the dog of 
her father’s shepherd, Roger :— 

As a little girl, Florence was sometimes permitted to accom¬ 
pany the parish clergyman wlu-n he rode over the hills to visit 
the poor people in the remote districts. Mr. and Mrs. Nightin¬ 
gale, who were very kind, charitable people, provided their 
daughter with delicacies for the sick, which she carried in a 
basket at her saddle-bow. During one of these expeditions, 
Florence saw her father’s .shepherd, old Roger, attempting the 
almost impossible task of collecting the sheep without a dog. 

“ Where is your dog?” asked the clergyman, as he drew up 
his horse, and •vratched the old man’s futile efforts. 

“ The boys have been throwing stones at him, sir,” was the 
reply ; they have broken liis leg. He will never be good for 
iinytlung again, and I am thinking of putting him out cf the 
way.” 

The instinct of the nurse at once asserted itself in Florence 
Nightingale, young ns .she was, and putting her pony to the 
gallop she was quickly at Caji’s side. Kneeling on the mud- 
floor of the shed, she care-sseil the suffering animal with her 
little hand, and C.ap turned his faithful brown eyes upon her 
with pathetic gratitude. 

The clergyman soon joined his young companion, and finding 
that the dug’s leg was only hurt, not broken, be directed 
Florence to prepare a hot compress. This was something quite 
new to her, but finding that in plain language it meant cloths 
wrung out of boiling water and laid upon the affected part, she 
set nimbly to wflrk. 

The compresses were laid on and the dog recovered. 


“ The United States of 'Europe,” though not yet an 
actuality in the world of politics, has already achieved 
existence in the literaiy sphere as the Review of 
Review.^ Annual for 1899. It can be had of all book¬ 
sellers for is., post ,frce is. 3d. This in answer to 
numerous inquiries as to whefiier the Annual, so long 
delayed, has yet been published. 
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PLEA FOR A NATIONAL COAST ROAD. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell writes in tiie Contemporary on 
the Welsh “ Comice.” What he means by that phrase, 
be thus explains :— 

Xzora Bmgor to Llanfairfechan tiie road is inland and 
scarcely good, but after that the mountains approach the shore, 
and then it is hung by Penmaenmawr, on to Conway, right 
among the^cliffs. The whole distance is magnificent if rather 
hilly, the sea breaking below, and the rocks towering sheer 
above. Here and there it has to make its way through cuttings. 
And it is now, and on to Abergele,' by Great Ormc’s Head, that 
^ott are on the real Welsh (^omicc, as fine a piece of cn^neer- 
ing, and mostly of road maintenance—which is equally impor- 
tant-'-as anything on the Continent. Mr. Bradley is justly 
impressed with it and with the bicycles that “ skim in strings or 
clouds along the triumpi) of nineteenth century road-making.” 
And it .is as beautiful, though in a different way—a northern 
way—as the more famous and better-known and oltener-travelled 
Cornice of the South ... I should be glad to discover 
some other district in the British Isles that can show anything to 
approach it in picturesqueness and grandeur. And yet, despite 
all its attractions, Wales is the playground solely of one small 
section of the community. 

Mr. Pennell suggests that similar coast roads might be 
made in Devon and Cornwall with abundant returns to 
these counties, and then launches his larger project:— 

What I diould like to see—and Great Britain would profit by 
it-^is the Welsh system of roads continued around the entire 
Country. I do not believe it would cost as much as half a dozen 
batllesnips, but it would prove a perpetual safeguard, nor would 
kbs worthless and out of date after a few years. And not only 
this; almost at once the natipnal coast road would be as nmch 
travelled as the Brighton or the Ripley; and if it is thought 
t^t cyclers do not bring prosperity, ask anybody who lives in 
the towns on those two roads—(owns which not long since were 
rotting —^what he thinks. If the roads were built, hotels would 
follow, as you see them already, great caravanserais, springing 
Up all over Wales, and put up, 1 imagine, not alone for the fun 
of it. The tourists of all nations would crowd them, if there 
were roads, beginning at Dover and running to Chester, thence 
to Scotland, and down the other coast, where, ns in Scotland, 
Yorkshire, Norfolk, and here and there in Essex, the roads in 
places already exist. We may rail at the tourist, but he brings 
wealds and prosperity with him. Why should Switzerland and 
the Riviera absorb jt all T But how could such a scheme be 
carried out T The political economist would probably be 
appalled at the seriousness of the problem, but it really is 
eunple. .Money, of course, mutt still be spent upon the battle¬ 
ships. But levy a new tax—a tax not only on cycles, but oit all 
wheeled traffic. 


How Cmmwell did for His Amorous Chaplain. 

Hhaa is a ppod story told by Amelia Barr in Harpe>'‘s, 
of the way in which the Protector disposed of a too 
amorous chaplain who was making love to his daughter 
^dy Frances ;— 

•Jeremy White, Oliver’s chaplain, was courting the lady 
privately at the time, but Mr. White, for many reasons, was 
hi^ly emotionable to the Protector. He had the lovers 
waidm; dim one day surprised the chaplain on his knees 
kissing the hand of i.ady Frances. To his an^ry qnesiioning. 
White, with great presence of mind, replied ” that he had long 
courted her ladyship’s woman and cpuld not' prevail, and was 
humbly praying her Highnras to intercede for him.” Oliver 
instantly saw his opportunity. Taming to the woman, he said : 

*.* Wbat^ the maanii^ of this.? AilT. White k my friend, and I 
' expert you to treat him as such.” The woman, desiring nothing 
t<((plied, ** If Mr. White intends me that honour, 1 shall 
him ”; upon which Cromwell called in Dr. 
and MW them married before he left the room —4 
pteid|d>^.domestic diplomacy gpite as ^lever aa any of bis State . 
treaoBS. ^ It .must m jaddw, howeveri that, be ^ve the btk^.jl 
eqr&l p^ptnesM marriage portion of 1^500. 


OF JIeviews. 

THE RAILWAY IMJL-CLERK. 

In McClures Magazine for April there is an interest- 
’tag paper describing the speed at which the mail is 
carried across the States. Between Chicago and Omaha 
the average is 50 miles anffiour, and at certain stages the 
speed is 90 miles. Occasionally they run at 120 miles an 
hour for a short stretch. The trains which make this 
speed are exclusively mail-trains, and the railway mail- 
clerks do not seem to have a very happy time. In the 
mail-car, when the train is driven at high speeds, 

the motion is even more violent than on the locomotive. 
There were double curves in western Iowa that made those mail- 
cars look like a battlefield. It was bundles of newspapers dying 
through the air, and poor devils of mail-clerks stretched on the 
floor hugging the iron racks. 

The strain on the mind and body of the mail-clerk is 
severe indeed 

To begin with, the mail crew, during their “on days,” which 
alternate with “ off days,” arc called upon to work sometimes 
seventeen hours in twenty-four ; one set of men, for instance, 
begin handling the mail at 3 i‘.M. in Chicago, and keep at it 
stearlily until they reach Omaha at 8 a.m. the following day. 
Furthermore, they must remember and have literally at their 
fingers’ ends such a mass of names, places, railroad routes, etc., 
as would caasc the despair of a lightning c.i1calator. l^ach 
clerk on this run must know the precise location of 1,079 
separate post-offices in Nebraska, of 1,904 in Iowa, of 1,800 in 
Ohio (only a part), of 1,100 in Michigan (only a part), of 1,200 
in Missouri (only a part), of 720 in Colorado, of 660 in Sotttli 
Dakota, of 705 in Illinois (only a part), of about 1,000 in 
Pennsylvania, and so on for Indiana, Wisconsin, and all the 
Western States. In addition to these separate places, amount¬ 
ing to about 18,000 in all, each mail-clcrk must know, and be 
able to say instantly, how any particular letter will reach its 
destination by the quickest and best connection; tliat is, must 
have an intimate knou !edge of a labyrinth of large and small 
routes, spreading over tlie whole region. 


A Queen Patron of Dress Reform; 

The Lady's Realm for April opens with an interesting 
sketch, with fine portraits, of the Queen of Portugal. We 
are informed that this royal lady “numbers cycling 
amongst hpr many accomplishments, and is most devoted 
to the exercise, which she considers very beneficial to her 
health” 

Her Majesty, who rides very gracefully, always wears a, short 
tailor-made skirt of a most perfect cut, in cold weather a coat, 
and when it is warm a blouse. She is famed ,for her perfect 
taste in dress, she and her mother-in-law, the Queen Dowager, 
being considered two of the most perfectly gowned Princesses 
Ui Eurojae. 

The Queen, who has sensible views on life, and especially 
sensible views about her own s x, is a great enemy to tight 
lacing, and has always preached to the ladies of her Court 
against this evil habit. Her Majesty was delighted when the 
Rontgen rays were discovered, and she was one of the first 
people to apply the new discovery, to a practical purpose. She 
photographed, with the aid of the rays, a tight-laced lady, and 
was then able to triumphantly proye how peracious the habit is, 
and to show the,deformity caused mK^he undue pressure oh the 
internal arrangements of the female bo^. Naturally all kinds 
of stories were told, it being even said that ffie Queen had every 
lady in her Court photographed. this, however,. tight 

laamg in Portugal has become certainly^ the decrease. 

There is soraeUiing odd in the aipdctacle of % Queen 
carrying on a crusade againat the t^uel cptsetf . zcnd 
searching her ladies wUh a Rhntgel!t.camera tolmd out 
whether they .Have sacrificed 'iitrornal coihfort to nctusaal 
elegance. . , V , ■ 
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STORIES FROM TRE MAOAZIHES. 

Comhill has fewer humorous anecdotes this month, 
but makes up for the lack by a very funny paper from the 
pen of George Calderon. It ig entitle “The Academy 
of Humour,” and describes a school for teaching people 
to be humorous. The sketch is given in the form of 
Ifmers, supposed to be from an enamoured youth who 
aspires to a chair in metaphysics, but also wishes to 
cultivate humour in order to win the heart of his lady¬ 
love, and puts himself under the treatment accordingly. 
There is much elaborate fooling in the article, which will 
be widely appreciated. 

NEW MEANINGS TO “ MARTYR.” 

Extracts can, however, be better made from a paper by 
Mr. G. Stanldy Ellis entitled “ Cross-( 2 uestions and 
Crooked Answers,” and consisting of some unexpected 
results of school examinations. Here are two ;— 

" What is a martyr T ” asked the inspector. “ A water-cart.” 
“A water-cart?” "Yes, sir.” The inspector was puzzled. 
But he ailerwards remembered that he was in the parish of St. 
George the Martyr. This parish does its own contracting, and 
the boy has seen “St. George the Martyr” painted on the 
water-carts. 

More simple was the reply to Site same question, " Them red 
things wot they sells on barrers.” 

A NICK iroTCH-roTCii. 

Girls mix their religion with their cookery le.ssons. .\ 
diocesan inspector, who asked, ‘ Why did Elijah pour water on 
the sacrifice?” was answered, "To make the gravy, sir.” 
When he asked tlie names of the three creeds he wa.^ told, 
" Apostles, Lyceum and Farin.accous.” 

Similarly, the early Roman (Christians were said to have 
frequented the “ Capsicums,” and a famous Dorc picture was 
described as “ Christ leaving the P(>troleum.” 

A fropos of the cuckoo : “ What <lo you know about the 
cuckoo? ” " Please, sir, it doesn’t lay its own eggs, sir.” 

AN UNFORTUNATE ITECK OK CHEEK. 

In Croyt^^na board inspector was trying to elicit the nam • of 
the weapon with which .Sampson killed the Philistines. Tlie 
children were dense. " What is this ? ” he suggested, laying 
his hand on His cheek.- They caught on in a moment—“ The 
jawbone of an ass, sir.” 

NOT “AERIAL NAVIES” (JUITE YET. 

In the March AtUiniic Monthly Wm. G. Frost 
describes “ our contemponuy ancestors in the Southern 
Mountains,” by which be means that the residents within 
the Apalachian range, shut off as they have been from 
the rest of the world, represent American life as it used 
to be long ago. One story illustrates how helpless these 

a le are in estimating the things of the outside 
i:— 

“Furriners” have impressed them witli the wonders of Irain 
and telegraph, and they have no standard from which to deckle 
‘ where credulity should stop. The story is quite credible of the 
mountaineer in Georgia who inquired why the folks of the county 
town were not more "tore up" over the Spanish w.ar. “It 
hav been giv put in our settlement,” said he, "tliet them 
Spanish has flyin* squadro^, and we 'low that if one of them 
'tbiilgs should ’light in oafparts they would be as hard on us as 
the rebs." ^ ‘ 

• SAGES AT PLAY. 

Mr. John Fiske a lot of stories about " Cranks and 
their Crotchets,” nf£ich he relieves by telling of a little 

S ime with whi^ Dc Morgan and Wheweli once amused 
etttselVes ;—” ^ 

The task was to make a sentence which should contain all the 
letters of the alphabet, and each only once, i* No one,” says 
Dc Morgan, " done it wills v and j treated as consonants ; 


haiyoH and / can do it ” (<raml,«: oh, monstrous pun!). Dr. 
Wheweli got only separate word^ and fiuted to make a sentence: 
pkU, Styx, wrong, buck, flame, quid. Very pretty, but De Mor¬ 
gan beat him out of sight with this weird sentiment: /, quarts 
pyx, who fling much beds I Well, wtiat in the world can that 
mean ? I long thought that no human being could say it under 
any circumstances. At last I happened to be reading a religions 
writer—as he thought himself--who threw aspersions on his 
opponents thick and threefold. Heyday 1 came intd my head, 
this fellow fling.s muck beds : he must be a quartz pyx. And 
then 1 remembered that a py^ is a .sabred vessel, and quartz iS a 
hard stone, as hard as the heart of a religious foe-cuiser. So 
that the line is the motto of the ferocious sectarian, who turns 
his religious vessels into mud-holders for the benefit of those who. 
will not see what he sees.” 

THE WOES OF A WORLD CTYCLIST. ' 

Mr. John Foster Frazer racily recounts in CasselPs- 
Magazine some of the sorrows of a cyclist. Here is his 
tale of misery 

If, instead of people getting enthusiastic over my little ride, 
which was, aftcr_ all, le-ss tlian twenty thousand miles, they 
would change their tactics and say, “ Here’s the man who hold- 
the record for punctures—he’s had 4IS in two years; in accu¬ 
mulated time he’s had to sit on damp grass sixteen days, seven 
hours, and ten minutes p.atching up burst tyres ; he’s carried his 
bicycle 309 miles because there was no riding ; on three occa¬ 
sions he wept salt tears because his forefork had broken, a couple 
<jf hundrod-miles from anywhere ; he’s spjnt days lifting handfuls 
of mud from his clogged chain ; and he’s had to ease his soul 
11,093 times by swearing ” - well, then T would be inclined to 
strut about and show off, instead of maintaining my present 
modest rble, 

A SMOOTH FACE ON A ROUGH SEA. 

Rear-Admiral Bcardslce in Harfler^s recalls his trial of 
the Oregon on behalf of the Goi emment on her completion 
in May, 1896. His own anxiety about the result of the 
test-trip is set in sharp contrast with the seemingly 
imperturbable demeanour of the builder, Mr. Ir\'ing 
Scott. The Admiral says : — 

The sea was pouring over the bows in green masses, and 
rushed aft in rivers, until, striking the foot of the forward 
turret, it deluged with spray every one stationed there. Mr. 
Scott was comfortably seated under the lee of the pilot-housj, 
apparently as unconcerned as though he were a passenger, lie 
detained me a moment to chat about some matter of trifling 
iinportiince as I was hurriedly passing him, being up to my eyes 
in business. Now I am a man of nervous temperam -nt, and I 
grew impatient. I was c.-tcited, and Mr. .Scott noticed it. 

“What’s your hurry. Admiral? What are you excited 
about?” he asked. 

“ Great heavi-ns, Mr. Scott," I answered, " why are you not 
excited ? The breaking of a ten-cent bolt may cost you a 
hundred thous;in(l dollars.” 

" Yes,” he answered, “ I fully realise it; but it isn't going 
to break. I know them all personally.” .Such sublime nerve 
could have been based only upon the utmost confidence in his 
work. 

After it was all over I referred to this matter in correspondence 
with him, and he slid in reply, "Wi-ll, Admiral, I may have 
shown a smooth surface, but if you had only bored inside ! " 

TRANK ADVICE TO A LADY. 

Mr. Arthur Mce’s illustrated interview with M. 
Vcrestchagin in the Strand contains this little anecdote 
told by the painter :— 

] Furnas was in my stu>Uo once when a lady asked his 
advice abtjut two famous pictures she had. She could not 
make up her mind whether to sell them or not, and she 
consulted Dumas, good lady,” said he, “while you 

have these pictures you^e an interesting personality; if you 
sell them you will be nobody. Keep them.” 
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THE HANGERS OF RITUALISM. 

Ax unexpected contribution to the controversy raised by 
Mr. Kensit appears in a recent number of the Westminster 
Review. Mr. Dalla Vecchia, the London correspondent 
of VOpinione, has been moved by recent events to 
deliver his soul on the subject of “The Dangers of 
Ritualisnuf He takes as his text Mr. Walter Walsh’s 
“Secret History of the Oxford Movement,” which he 
declares is a formidable and irfifutable indictment of the 
Ritualistic party. Mr. Dajlla Vecchia comes from a land 
where conspiracy is indigenous to the soil, but he main¬ 
tains that for subtlety and deceitfulncss the Ritualistic 
conspiracy exceeds any Jesuit plot that has ever been 
discovered. After quoting some strong sentences from 
Mr. Walsh’s book, Mr. Dalla Vecchia concludes by the 
following personal testimony :— 

Once 1 used to laugh at hearing people talking as Mr. Walsh 
has done in the foregoing quotations. 1 do not laugh any more. 
My heart is too sad to allow me this pleasure. Sacerdotalism 
has wrought havoc in the heart and character of my countrymen. 

It has simply emasculated them. You will behold in them a 
gifted race politically free, morally greatly ruined by the false 
teai^ii^ and practices of the Church which made of them 
either infidels or slaves —two sorts of people unfit to properly 
govern themselves in a constitutional way. The gre«te.st blcss- 
mg to men is liberty of conscience. This blessing Rome denies 
to her subjects. I am sure that this point only is more than 
sufficient to make free-born citizens to loathe any Homeward 
movement. Would-be slaves only look for bondage to Rome. 
Free people, for the preservation of their own liberties, must 
look elsewhere. Farmer from Rome, farther from tyranny and 
persecution, and nearer to God, liberty, and morality. Tliis is 
my personal testimony, and my reason for writing the present 
article. 

William TeU Outdone. 

“ The Best Shot in the World ” is the title of William 
Will’s sketch in the January Royal of Colonel G. Bordc- 
verry. This marksman is a native of Pau, who took to 
shooting in his boyhood, and vowed he would be the best 
pistol and rifle shot going. He made his dibut in Paris 
in 1897. He has an accomplished markswoman for wife. 
She is a sure shot at smr’l targets, and with the rifle at a 
distance of 30 feet bursts five miniature balloons with 
five successive shots. Two examples of her husband’s 
sflciQ may be quoted :— 

Madoine Bordeveriy is seen with a cork fixed on an iron band, 
which rests'bn Isil head. A piece of sugar lies on the cork, and 
a grape completes the tower. Lying on his back, again thirty 
feet distant, M. Bordeverry knocks off the grape without touching 
tlje .sugar; then, standing, but with the pistol turned over, he 
pidis die Bttgu off the cork; and, finally, with the pistol in the 
normal position, he topples over the cork. William Tell has 
not been credited with anything so sensational as M. Gaston 
Bordever^a feat of shooting a threepenny piece from his 
daa|;hter*B head, uid this while the shooter lies on his back on a 
chau. In the picture the coin appears to be about an inch from 
the girl’s head; but from the. position in wbidn M. Bordevernr 
lies, he can just see the threepenny piece over his daughter’s 
temple. M. Bordeverry is excusably proud of this feat, and 
eiq^iins ^t before he found cotlhige to dioot at the coin on 
Ins daughter’s head, he practised for eighteen months at a coin 
etnek iu ^bmud; and although he fired a thousand diots daily, 
once struck the board. M. Bordeverry says he 
bewm' there are many men who could hit a thremenny piece, 
bat M^does not believe that, even in pistol-loving France, there 
is ^ otto man who has the coun^ to fire «t a dKeepenn^ 
on a tonan b^i^’s head. 

4 


OF JR.EVIEWS. 

A Zionlte Nattooftl Anthem. 

The Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes closes an enthusiastic 
account of the Zionist Conference, which he contributes 
to the November number of the North American Review^ 
with “ a song which, whether sung by Englishmen to the 
air of their National Anthem or by Americans to ‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,’ will perhaps appeal to its read 
and tell the world the heart-thoughts of Zionism ” 

God, we implore of Thee Now bid her weep no more, , 

End Zion’s misery. Do Thou her soiis restore— 

Send her Tliiiic aid! Love-gift from Thee ! 

Send Thou her sons to heal Make those who still would 
W'ounds which the years re- stay 

veal, Tn other lands obey 

Woes wliich at last in weal Thy holy law that they 
For aye shall fade ! World-priests may be I 

Go(l, loving, tender, good 1 For some by Thy command 
As if in widowhood Must live in ev'ry land 

She weeps for Thee 1 To make Thee known ! 

Be once more reconciled. Priests to the world arc we, 

A.s father pities child This is our destiny. 

Pity her grief so wihl For all shall bend the knee 

She wecp.s for Thee ! To Thee alone I 


The American View of Oxford. 

Mr. Samuel H. Bishop contributes Xoxht Educational 
Review for last April a paper on “ University Study at 
Berlin and at Oxford.” .Mr. Bishop says that the proces¬ 
sion of American students tu the German universities is 
one of the most striking phenomena of the day. A con¬ 
stant stream of American students make.s its way to Berlin, 
and both German and English university men admit that 
Americans work harder than they do. At the close of his 
paper Mr. Bishop deals with Oxford, to which very few 
American students go. Oxford, he says, is not a university 
at all in the German or American sense of the word. It 
is only a collection of colleges attended by students who 
are boys, both in age and acquirements. Ttiere is no 
post-graduate work in Oxford at all, or, if there is, it 
is done privately by professors, such as Professor Caird. 
Oxford has now settled down to the work of retrospection 
and interpretation. Mr. Bishop gives some praise to the 
high order 'of the work done at Manchester College, and 
praises also Dr. Fairbaim’s lectures at Mansfield. Mr. 
Bishop sums up the whole matter, in conclusion, by telling 
the student who wishes to study abroad first to choose his 
subject, do some special work''in it under the best men in 
.Vmerica, then ascertain who arc the best men to be 
found abroad, and go and put himself directly under them, 
and work. No institution is needed for post-graduate 
work, except to furnish accoutrement. The important 
factors are the teacher, or guide, and the student. The 
great thing is to find the best men, and work under them. 


Gentleman's for April is strong in literature. Norley 
Chester contributes a study, with original translations, of 
early Tuscan poets before DW:fo. W. Forbes Gray 
discusses Froissart’s chronicles, the poet Gray 

described as the Herodotus of the Middle Ages, and 
whose work Sir Walter Scott calledhis liber carissimus. 
Another favourite of Sir Walter, Geisree Crabbe, is the 
Sttl^ect of an appreciation by Maud Prawer, wbo com¬ 
pares him with Wordsworth, fin« mijch in common 
between them. C. E. Meetkerke tells fhe story of Rendoel, 
“ an honest publisher,” wbose <J>rofessional aid enabled 
ihc Romantic School to gain a ^ic in France. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR-ODB LADS? 

Ax Opportunity for a Millionaire. 

The Education Act of 1870 created an admirable 
system of primary education. Under this system 
children were last year being trained in England and Wales 
alone. Every year, in town and country, there is a vast 
output from, the educational factories, of boys and girls 
well grounded in the elements of learning. They have, 
moreover, even the roughest of them, been subjected to a 
wholesome discipline which leaves them in many cases 
more amenable to good influences than they are at any 
other period in their lives. But let these same boys lun 
wild on the streets for a few years, and what do we find .? 
Four-fifths of what they learned is clean forgotten. Un- 
rcstrai.ied licence has almost killed the capacity for 
discipline. Evil companionships arc formed, evil habits 
acquired, special aptitudes remain undiscovered or 
undeveloped. Lapses into crime arc by no means 
uncommon. 

Now think what this lamentable leakage involves. 
From the educational standpoint it means that, in a ^•ast 
majority of cases, the elaborate and costly educational 
machine has been, to a large extent, simply working to 
waste. From the religious, it means that at the most 
critical period in a boy’s life we politely stand on one side 
and offer the devil his chance. From the social stand¬ 
point it means that we allow our streets to be turned into 
the finest possible recruiting grounds for the armies of 
crime. From tlie political, that we arc putting the helm 
of the State into the hands of ignorance. From the 
industrial, that wc arc neglecting the best as well as the 
most obvious way of removing that mistrust and hostility 
which poioon the relationship of master and man, and 
turn the labour-market into a prize-ring. 

But, it may be said, there are already .agencies in 
existence to meet the necessities of the case. There are 
the polytechnics, the churches and chapels, oontinuation 
schools, boys’ clubs, and the Boys’ Brigade. Let us sec 
how far this is true. 

The pol>'technics m.ay bc,,dismissed from consideration 
at once. They are not intended for small boys, and 
would not attract them if they were. 

The churches and chapels have persistently neglected 
the boys, and the one instrument they have employed— 
the Sunday-school—stands condemned, for the purpose 
we are now considering, by its very name. “ IVAti/ 
are these among so many ? ” we can hardly help saying 
to ourselves when we think of the two hours in the 
whde week devoted to the study of “international 
lessons.” - 

The continuation s^c^s are in many respects admir¬ 
able, and they do sjjKhdid teaching work ; but they have 
little or no attractive power. I very much doubt whether 
6 per cent, of the b^s who annually leave school avail 
themselves of the omortunity to carry on their education ; 
and the boys who do attend a night-school are just the 
lads who are unlikely, under any circumstances, to cause 
trouble. Thejeleinents of social danger lie in the other 
94 per cent • 

As for the ordinary boys’^ clubs, they are of all kinds 


and patterns, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
they are utterly and absolutely inadequate. They are 
generally open only two or three nights in the week. The 
teaching is amateurish and unsystematised 5 often there 
is no teaching at all. They come and go, these chibs, 
and during their brief lives the membership is constantly 
changing and fluctuating. 

The Boys’ Brigade is perhaps, one may say, Uie only 
serious attempt that has yet been made on anything like 
a large scale, to meet tljp difficjulty. I am loth to say a 
word that might seem like hostile criticism of a movement 
characterised by such exccllent 4 ntention and such unselfish 
devotion. I fully believe"what 1 have^been told, that in 
some large cities, notably in Glasgow, it has laid a 
restraining hand on juvenile roughs in a very remarkable 
manner. I think it quite likely that in some cases its 
dirtinctive methods may enable the workers to get hold 
with comparative ease of boys who otherwise would be 
hard to reach. Finally, 1 admit that its work can be 
carried on more cheaply than such work as I advocate. 
But why ? Simply because of its inadequacy. The vast 
majority of bo> s can be managed perfectly well without 
playing at soldiers. What they want is some agency 
that s£ill keep them every night from the temptations 
of loafing, that shall induce them to continue their educa¬ 
tion, and shall keep its hold upon them all through 
those critical years that separate the jacket from 
the tail coat. This work, great and far-reaching in its 
effects—true foundation work for the society of the future 
—cannot be satisfactorily accomplished except at con¬ 
siderable expense. Let me illustrate this point by a single 
example. The annual cost of primary education per head 
in England varies from ^2 to £2 los. Suppose an 
individual comes forward with a suggestion that children 
can be educated for, say, ten shillings per head. Would 
not every competent educationalist immediately exclaim 
that the scheme stood condemned by the estimate, as a 
Jerry-builder’s tender. 

If every company of the Brigade met every evening in 
the week in rooms of its own, adequately furnished and 
equipped, if systematic intellectual went hand in hand 
with physical training, if the declaration of religious belief 
required as a condition of enrolment were done away with, 
if provision were made for retaining the members as they 
.grow upy-if all this were done, then the wooden guns and 
mock uniforms, and all the parody of military organisation, 
might safely be dropped into limbo, and this appeal might 
be unnecessary'. 

As, however, there seems little likelihood of this, and as 
the Boys’ Brigade seems to have marked out for itself a 
definite course which, as it seems to me, docs not go to— 
scarcely goes near—the heart of the problem, I can only 
express my admiration for the zeal and energy of its 
“ officers,” and the wish that they had aimed at a higher 
mark. 

For, in spite of the ordinary notion that practical 
wisdom consists in offering our highest ideals to the world 
at a ruinous discount for cash, that is to say, for immediate 
fulfilment, 1 be|jevc the real truth lies just the other way. 
To see the best, and to be content with less, is surely to 
be disobedient to the Heavenly vision. That vision is 
not vouchsafed for nothing ; and if many of our fairest 
Utopias remain unrealised, the fault is not so much that 
of the niggard giver as of the faithless asker. 

Now, for the last eight or nine years I have spent 
almost every evening of my life in constant contact with 
working-class lads, untjl the ^eatness of their need and 
the simplicity of the remedy have converted me into the 
unwilling preacher of a modest propaganda. 
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The greatness of tiieir nef^id is surely obvious enough. 
There are tens of ^ousanos of city Boys just free from 
the restraints, of school with all the temptations of the 
streets pulling them one way, and nothing of any weight 
to pull the other. There are tens of thousand# of country 
lads growing up into a dwarfed and vicious manhood, 
because no friendly hand is stretched out to them, no 
effort made to bfeak the deadly dulncss of village life, and 
offer them some saner pleasures than haunting the tap- 
room or loafing about imthe dark lanes with girls of their 
own age. 

I have spoken of the siniplicity of the remedy. In one 
sense there is nothing new or startling about it. It is 
simply the carrying out and developing an old idea. A 
scries of adequately equipped and wisely and scientiji- 
cally organised boys’ clubs in town and country, that 
is all. . 

Notice the words italicised; everything turns upon 
them. They suggest two quc.stions, which I will try 
to answer according to my own experience, as briefly as 
possible. 

1 st. Whad is an adequate equipment t {a) It must be 
irresistibly attractive ; (p) It must provide for the intel¬ 
lectual and moral training of every single member. 

znd. Wliat are the essentials of a wise and scientific 
system of management f There is room here, of course, 
for wide differences of opinion. I simply set down what 
appear to me leading principles, (/r) No club should 
start with more than twenty or thirty members. Additions 
. should be made verv gradually, one hundred active 
members in full attendance to be the maximum limit ; 
U>) The club must be open every night in the week ; 
(4 Members should be eligible as soon as they leave 
school and remain eligible for twelve months afterwards. 
{d) A regular scheme of study, with periodical examina¬ 
tions, should be arranged, and every member compelled 
to piu^ue it.* p) The boys should have no part— 
formally at any rate—in the government of the club. 
(/) In everything—headworfc, examinations, games, 
gymnastics—^a high standard should be nxed and 
strenuously pursued. 

Now, as to expense. For such a club as I have in my 
mind, a club to accommodate one hundred active and 
fifty occasional (*.«. married, removed, or enlisted) 
members, I should plac the minimum annual cost of, 
playing Providence to each boy at ;£3 los For a smaller 
number the expense per he.ad would, of course, be 
laiger. In many cases, in large towns at any rate, 
such an income could, 1 believe, be raised by the 
managers witifout very great difficulty. It is the 
initial expense that forms the great stumbling block. 

A Boys’ Club which really means business most have a 
lange room—anything under 6o ft. by 30 ft. is not much 
ise. This is not a luxury—^it is an absolute neces¬ 
sity. . For musical drill, for gymnastics, fencing and 
boxing, for skating, and most important of all—for there 
* is nothing the boys love so much—for room-cricket and 
football, there must be a darge room and one that can 
stand rough usage. But this means ^ difficulty and 
expense, at any rate in tonms where sites are hard to find 
and dear to buy. Then thes-e should be a couple of class 
, rooms, a^unior and a senior ,4;Dtnmon room; a library ' 

(Khft every penny spent on making it comfortable and 
' 4 ittntctive is money well spent»^nd.a music room, which ^ 
'ift«#al]y the Club vamng-roon^'where,;bn. Sundays, high -, 
holidays, tke managers and members may play 
tin liiit.,to the men^iers’ friends ai^ relatives. 

‘ .y . ;. ... . . 

' a t e o tin urt i w i Mhoot u,nothin roach, thecUib managert coitUi 

«l^dur;airmt«|lbr tho ewmben to anane ebuato. 


To buy or build, and equip such' a Club is in many 
parts of .London a matter eff at least three or four 
thousand pounds. And this is the millionaire’s oraor- 
tunity. Here is no question of charitable driblets. Like 
the ancient schools that* still cherish the memorira of 
t^ieir pious founders, each Club would carry with it on 
its career of usefulness the name of him whose libdiality 
gave it life and birth. This surely would be one of th(»e 
“ actions of the just ” which, as the old poet well said, 
“ Smell sw'eet, and blossom in the dust.” 

One final remark. If, in answer to this appeal, a body 
of eager millionaires comes forward demanding where 
and how and under what conditions such a club can be 
started, and the experiment tried, 1 have an answer ready. 
I can tell them of a Club that began ten years ago an a 
very modest way, that throve gradually, profiting by 
frequent fiiilurcs and mistakes, that walked humbly in the 
old paths till it became obvious that they led to a wall, 
and then hud to hew out a fresh path for itself; that has 
seen that new path lead to success after success, that has 
made for itself friends far beyond its own bounds, 
and that now in mid career finds itself threatened 
with virtual extinction unless it can compass its own 
extension. 

So, at any rate, I shall not have been false to my own 
vords. If one more Utopia is to remain unrealised, it 
shall not be the fault of a faithless asker. 

B. Paul Neuman. 


BOYS’ LIFE GUARDS. 

The subject of giving national extension to the 
excellent work begun by the Boys’ Brigade has at last 
received the warm approval of Lord Roberts. 

In this connection 1 have received a letter from Mr, 
Leonard, of Colne, wno has got a scheme by which he 
thinks he could turn the corner of the objection which is 
taken by many worthy people to the Boys’ Brigade on the 
ground that they indirectly encourage militarism. He 
proposes to substitute for the purely ^military or^inisation 
of the Boys’ Brigade a new organisation which he calls 
the Boys’ Life Guards, which, while serving all the good 
points of the Boys’ Brigade, would effectually prevent 
their becoming recruiting grounds for the army, 

“ This w8 propose to do by making all the drill and 
physical exercises converge to purely altruistic ends, viz., 
to honour life, to help life, and to save life. Hence the 
name ‘Life Guards.’ Though military in sound and 
association, we make it magnnic with a new meaning. 

“ A brigade has already been formed in our town, 
numbering over ninety members, and others are in 
process of formation in different parts of the country. We 
propose to exercise the lads by means of ambulance 
drill, fire <M1, and drill directed to the saving of life from 
drowning. A roll of honour will be a leading feature of 
the organisation, on which shall be inscribed ue name of 
any -member who shall distinguish himself by doing a 
deed of tzue heroism, viz., saving life from drowning, or 
fires, or other peril! A slight uniform, consistii^g of a cap 
(with pe»k) and belt, bearing otw symbol—a red Geneva 
cros% and the motto ‘ I serve,’ h^oheen arranged, and 
our mend, Dr. Paton,'af. Nottingham, Is .Issuing a manual 
of drill. '"k ‘ . 

. “ jOur anxiety now is to make out raea as widely known 
as possible, in the hope that others ni^ adopt it, and Iteip 
lo wiiifc it out as we nave." ' • • 

, To this Old he asks the cch6petdtipn ^ na smpaGiisers* 
Further particulars mil gladly be supplied % sending a 
stanmed envefope to the Capriiin, Dr. P. G. Dari^ 
Norfolk Street, Lancs, c 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Foriniffhily Review is a good number, containing 
several interesting articles which are noticed elsewhere. 
Mr. Wentworth Moore’s story, “ An Individualist,” comes 
to a rather unsatisfactory conclusion. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin concludes his' interesting historical sketch of 
France since 1814, bringiijg* his narrative down to the 
proclamation of Louis Philippe; 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Mr. Francis Allston Channing, M.P., eulogises the 
work which Mr. C. S. Parker has done in the last two 
volumes of the “ Peel Papers.” He says :— 

Mr. Parker may be heartily congratulated on what he has 
done. These volumes are of vital importance as a contribution 
to political history. For Peel represents, not a closed chapter, 
but the strongest and wisest of the forces still at work in the 
national life England. 

Mr. Channing describes Sir Robert Peel’s policy with 
much appreciation, and holds Peel up for our admiration 
as an ideal statesman. Mr. Channing says :— 

Close to us of to-day, as a living and guiding principle, is the 
irit in which Peel handled policy abroad and national defence, 
a definition is wanted of a “Jingo,” it might be “ the exact 
opposite of Sir Robert Peel.” 

RAILWAYS AND THE HAULAGE OF COAL. 

Mr. C. G. Harper, writing on “The Great Central 
Railway,” describes with considerable animation and 
sj^mpathy the story of how the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincoln has at last succeeded in effecting an entrance 
into the metropolis. In the course of the paper he refers 
to the fact that it builds its hope for a dividend chiefly on 
the profits on the haulage of coals. Mr. Harper reminds 
us mat in the early days of railways this kind of traffic 
was thought too disreputable to be encouraged :— 

When the “ London and Birmingham ” (as the London and 
North Western was styled in its early years) was first approached 
on the subject of conveying coals, the officials of that line were 
indignant that they should be thought “ common carriers,” and 
refused to transport such pl^eian stuff. It was then the 
chocithed notion of every railway manager that a railw.'iy was a 
kind of Superior mail coach route, and to be used only for 
passengir traffie. The idea seems, at this lapse of time, absurd, 
but it was once quite seriously entertained, while it was con¬ 
tended dint the carriage of coal and goods might still fitly be made 
on the roods. Circumstances, however, were too strong for the 
“ London and mrminghom,” which was obliged to take up the 
coal traffip. The damning fact that'the railway soiled its hands 
by conveying coals was at first hidden from the eyes of 
pwengers by the trucks being carefully covered with tarpaulins, 
Amch were first made for this especial purpose. The irony of cir- 
cmaslances has, after the passing of sixty years, decreed that it is 
in its coal traffic that die wealth of a ^eat railway company 
lies, more fhan in the muldtude of its passengers. 

WHY NOT REGtliATE THE CONFESSIONAL? 

An anonymous writer makes a suggestion which‘will 

f rovoke a mid shriek of indigimtion from most of our 
‘rotestant friends. He is quim indifferent a^ut the 
{Nracticetpf confemion in the uurch of h^gland. He 
thinks that it cannot be stopped but it oug^t to be re¬ 
lated. Upon this subject he makes an observation which 
is |o.vbe commended to the respectfiil attention of all the 
paiti^'^ln the Church 

Tm l de « outnde her widest pale, 1 cannot imagine any persdn 

whe' conltrfind a word of defence for the coofeHoonal as it exists 

- ■ .4 , • ' 


to-day in the English Church. The fact that any man of any 
age or reputation—or lack of it—who is in priest’s ordeit can 
hear confessions from anybody, when and where and bow he 
pleases, without leave from anyone or a singfib rule to restrain 
him from any act of vnlg.arity or stupidity, or worse, which may 
occur to him, is a scandal to the whole Church and kingdom. 
The toleration of such a system for another week, in a country 
where the most elementary laws of propriety are recognised, is 
incredible. Auricular confession cannot be stopped in the 
Church of England; it is not only alJowed but recommended by 
the Prayer-book, and, for reasons wliich are well know to 
every one, has numerous and influential advocates. The question 
is, Shall it or shall it not be decently regulated ? If not, I hope 
sincerely that every man in the country with young relatives who 
desire to confess their sins to a priest will u.se every endeavour 
to induce them to join the Rom.an Catholic Church, where the 
practice is at least properly safqpiardcd. 

ROMANISM IN FICTION. 

Mr. W. Sichcl devotes several pages to an analysis of 
half a dozen books which have dealt with Romanism, 
past, present, and to come. His point of view is expressed 
in the following paragraph :— 

In all tlie departments of life wc have found her obstinate, the 
same worldly, the same spiritual Romo. We have argued that 
her extra-scriptural and dogmatic infallibility sets a cramping 
check to the natural growth of divine truth upon earth—to “the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” ; that the very 
jirogress which .she arrogates for the promulgations of her 
councils, she refuses to other and more sacred deliverances; that 
her 1‘xccutivc system continues half-pagan, half-mediseval. We 
have indicated that she can never countenance any form of 
government which disr'ains to do her obeisance or exacts her 
secular fealty. We have implied that the whole tenor of her 
influence on the home contradicts the free play of national life. 
And now we reiterate our original question. Can die ever 
capture democracy ? Our negative answer is obvious. Unless 
she will discard the tr-appings of the past, she, together with all 
other autocracies, must fail. And die will die rather than 
discard them. Rome is inflexible. She will become a sect.< 
THE REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Mr. Hugl^. Chisholm argues that we are reducing our 
debt much too rapidly, and that as a matter of fact we 
had better mend our ways in that respect. He says :— 

We have reduced our National Debt from ;£'886,67a,037 in 
the year 1817 to ^^634,435,704. in 1898, a net amount of 

252,236,333 in the eighly-one years, or .an annual average of 
slightly over j^3, 000,000. If the burden had been spread 
equally over this period, we should have paid off in the last 
twenty-two years rather more than 66,000,000. As a matter 
of fact, we have reduced the capital Debt dnee 1876 by 
^^136,470,979, so that we have paid out of taxation about 70 
millions sterling in excess of what might reasonably have been 
taken as our diare. For every ;^loo of Consols that we 
pay off now we have to pay an extra ;^lO, although 
we can pay off as many hundreds as we like in 1923 
without any premitun at all. So far, therefore, as reduction 
of capital liabilities is concemti, we should do better 
by keeping the mgney in our pocket unliLthe price falls^hanliy 
taxing ourselves in order to make a pcea^at to people whq can 
afford to compete for the pleasure of holding GovminKnt 
securities. It cannot be ignored, howinr, that though the 
technical “ National ” Debt has been so enormously reduced, 
our Imperial liabilities are in many ways extendmg. Our 
. Indian Public Debt now amounta to upward o( ;^ 230 ,ocx 3 ^oao. 
T^ rest of our Colonial Debt has increased 4rery rapidly during 
this century, till it now stands at aboifit ^^340,000,000. And our 
Municipal Debt, which .dn 1877 was 4106,045,465, is now 
It is proWble tlat a more Imperial view will 
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gradnally be taken of these British liabilities, and that the 
guarantee of the Empire will be spread aver a larger area than 
Chat with which onr “ National ’* Debt is at present identified. 

WANTED—A NEW JEWISH ST^ PAUL. 

Mr. Oswald John Simon, writing on “ The Unity of 
the Religious Idea,” returns to his favourite thesis that 
the Jews are the prophet race of the world, to whom has 
been entrusted, by divine ordinance, the instruction of 
humanity in the true religion. He sighs for a new 
St. Paul, who would rise to the height of the situation, 
and teach mankind the unity of the religious idea. Such 
a man must be a Jew. Mr. Simon says :— 

Since the time of St. Paul there has b^en no definite attempt 
on the part of an Israelite to apply the r.rligious inspiration of 
his race to the spiritual needs of other races. The poojile of 
Israel,4is a people, are most fitted to teach mankind God, ami 
to disseminate the enthusiasm for rightcnusne.ss. As silver j.s 
refined in the furnace, so has Israel been refined by a process of 
tribulation so long, so varied, so exceptional, that tlie 'ace 
stands out to-day in conspicuous contrast to every other race on 
the face of the earth. There is no other peojtio whose exisicnoc 
through a period of thirty-three centuries, under every coma .v- 
ablc condition of human contingency, speaking every language, 
inhabiting every clime, allied to all nations and yet absorbed by 
none —who has stocKl firm, like a rock, in bearing witness to the 
one truth of all others which most profoundly tamcerns the woiUI 
at largt. This brings us to the proposition of the unity of the 
religious idea. All racial histories, all human jihilosophies, 
point to one common hope--one crying necessity which lives 
and grows in the human soul. Everything which was narrow 
or local has gone froip Israel,, leaving only what is universjil. 
Whatever abides in the fabric of the llebr.'w sanctuary is that 
only which is necessary to preserve the unbroken continuity of 
the Mission of Israel. Ami this preservation has but one 
significance—the union of all races in the worshi[i of th; 
.Supreme Being. 

The first thing Mr. Simon would do is to convert the 
Jews to believe in themselves in his sense. The modern 
Jew is for the most part the most hopeless ni.atcrialist 
extant. We do not go to the Rothschilds for idealism o' 
spiritualism. Cult of comfort, cult of luxaiiy, cult of art, 
cult of maney—all these abound in Israel. But the 
worship of the Living God ? Alas ! where shall we find 
it as jjic mainspring of Jewish life ? 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. i 

WAS GENERAL IJOISOEFFRE THE TRAITOR.^ 

Mr. Conybeare contributes an article on the later 
dcvclopinent of the Urcafus^ case, in which he ])oints 
unmistakably to the fact that people arc now beginning 
to believe that General Boisdeftre himself was the man 
who sold army secrets to Germany, using Esterha/.y as 
his agent:— 

It is imposable, then, to survey all the facts and not conclude 
that Ksterhazy, as he was acquitted to order, s<j also wu'- a 
trahor to order. He has all along had a Hen upon BoisdcflVc, 
avhidi obliged the latter to shield him at all risks and by .any 
and every means. The only possible explanation is that 
Boisdeffre, the Chief of the War Office and the bosom fiiend of 
the Pfere du Lac, the courtier of the Tsar and signatory for 
France of the Frahco-Russiai^ treaty of alliance, is a traitor, 
whew was Selling milito^ secrets to the Gemmns and using 
Henry and Esterhazy a^s instruments. And it is his influence 
that htEs drawn so ritay Frendt officers and civilians into the 
vortex of otHL One c<fc hardly say that Gonse, Du Paty, 
Mercier, BiUot, Roget, Zurlinden, Coanoine, Pellieux, Lauth, 
GribeUn, Jnnk, Ravory, Luxer, Tavernier, ^Torcy, and among 
dvUians Dnpny, ^ure, Druinont, Judet, A. de Boisandr^ 
MeHne, Rocneiort, andsa host of others are not his accomplices 
txpostfae^. • 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND UGANDA. 

Mr. E. H. Thurston, ia st pt^r entitled “ Anarchy in 
Uganda,” roundly Arraigns the way in which Uganda has 
been mismanaged by the Foreign Office. . After describing 
the horrible state into which this protectorate has fallen, 
he says :— 

I .ct a thoroughly experienced and impartial Anglo-African, 
and there are many such, be sent out to institute an inquiry into 
the events and present condition of Uganda, and" let- him 
rccomm -nd and define the future policy and inaugurate remedial 
measures. There is no way of arriving at the truth but by 
cross-examination on oath, whrch would be welcomed by nearly 
every tiffieial in L’g.anda, for officials, however strongly they 
m ly iVel on the subject, rightlyamough refuse to jeopardise their 
careers by volunii'ering iniormation that roigbl reflect on their 
suptriors and on the Foreign Office. The East African and 
Uganda Protectorates should be .at once transferred to the 
Colonial ()flice. 

Mr. Thurston concludes by declaring that, until the 
inquiry is made :— 

Tlu- natives of the Uganda Protectorate under the English will 
retain the symjialhy lliey now liave a right to in the hearts of those 
who sorrowed for the B'Tbt-recn under the Xlialifa, the Madagas- 
lans under the I'rciich, the Jews under Russia, the Cubans under 
the .Spanish, ami the .Armenians under the Turks. 

HOW TO RKFOR.M THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Lord Henry Cecil, who recently proposed to give ^e' 
heads of the Nonconformist bodies scats in the House of 
Lords, discusses what should be done to save the 
TCstablishcd Church from Disestablishment. He deplores 
the present anarchy in the Church, but sees no way of 
escape, excepting in the restoration of the authority of 
ecclesiastical courts :— 

Let P.arliament pass an Act empowering Convocation to reform 
the ecclesiastical courts by canons made in the ordinary way 
under Royal Letters of Business and with the consent of the 
Crown. Here the Crown—that is to say a Ministry responsible 
to ParlLamenl- has an absolut<- veto on the proceedings of Con¬ 
vocation. Till* fifcct of this would be that the constitution of 
the courts would be settled in con.sultatiun between the Ministry 
and the Bi-shojis, or .ithers who represented the majority of Con¬ 
vocation. II this be not thought a sufficient security for the 
rights of the .State, the Royal Assent to the canons might by a 
familiar process be delaycil until they had been laid for thirty or 
forty days before J’arliamcnt, and only given if neither lloDsc 
st'nt up a hostile address. 

So by passing only a very short Bill, without dislocating the 
Constitution of Church or State, without revolutionary innova¬ 
tion, by ancient constitutional means, without anything like 
Disestablishment, the great grievance might be rcdres.sed. 

If the Evangelicals will co-operate, courts whose authority 
will be generally respected may be set up. If they refuse, the 
present anarchy will continue. The jurisdiction of the Arch¬ 
bishops and the influence of the Bishops may make that anarchy 
tolerable. But tlie tkiurts can only check Ritualism if they can 
speak with the authority of the Church. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“A Conservative M.P.” jiroves that the legend that 
Mr. Balfour is idle is a fiction. Mr. G. L. Jessop gives 

hints to young bowlers.” Sir F. Pollock publisnes his 
Royal Institution address on “ King Alfred.” Mrs. R. C. 
Boyle gossips ‘jilcasantly about “ Dropmore,” Lord 
Grenville’s country se.ai on the Thames. The Hon. 
George Reel, in a brief p<uier entitled, “ A Disease in 
Imperial Finance,” complains of the votes in aid of the 
r-ates. He says ; The total taxation raised ip the United 
Kingdom for local purposes by local authorities must at 
the present time be about ;£44,cx>o,ooo. To this the 
Imperial Exchequer adds the immense donation of 
;£i3,SOo,ooo-— extravaguiftly, even unjustly appropriated. 
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THE NINETEpTH CENTURY. 

The April number is nit(:h above the average. About 
one-half of its contents demand notice'hmong the leading 
articles. The two first, arc especially noteworthy in 
agreeing, from very difiierent standpoints, that English 
methods must be C^rmanised if we would hold our own. 

WHAT FEDERATED AUSTRALIA LEADS TO. 

Lord Brassey reviews the course of Australian Federa¬ 
tion with great satisfaction. He supports the movement, 
he says, in the interests of Imperial unity, and of an even 
wider unity :— s 

My hopes of federation fpr the future .are not limited to the 
British Empire alone. 1 trust that the slalesm*n of (Ircat 
Britain and the United .States will never rest content until they 
hnvj established a perm inent union Ijetwoen the two countries. 
The words used by Earl Grey fifty years ago arc as Iru" to-day as 
when they were first uttered. Tlie hop.-s of the w.irld rest upon 
the increasing numbers of English •sj)e.aking people, scattered in 
free commumties upon the earth, .asserting the dominion of ♦'a; 
sea, and offering to the citizens of all nations the advantages of 
fre^om and the resources of lemirlless territories. It is the 
sure destiny of federatcfl .\ustrali.a to hold a noble place among 
the greatest of those free communities. 

THE TIW NEW PLANET. 

Rev. Edmund Ledger, (Iresham lecturer on astronomy, 
^writes about the new planet “Eros.” It was discovered 
’ by the photographic plate ; its average distance from t' .e 
Sun is less than that of Mar's ; at times ji comes within 
about one-third of the nearest distance within which Mars 
ever approaches the Earth ; “ its diameter is probably 
less than twenty miles.” It is of the utmost value for 
enabling astronomers to ascertain more precisely the 
distance of the Sun from the Earth. Its origin is 
disputed. The writer cannot accept the theory that such 
minor planets are caused by the explosion of a larger :— 
Rather may wj sec in a planid such as ICmsa ji-irlion of the 
primeval solar nebula unused in th? formidon either of Mars 
or of the Earth. Th? minor planets are probably no fragments 
of a larger planet previously existing, nut the fragments that 
might have helped to form a larger planet had it not been for 
the influmce of the mighty glob;; of Jupiter. 

WANTED : A COURT SPIRITUAI.. 

Sir George Arthur, discussing the “ lawless ” clergy, 
argues that the Judicial Committee has usurped an 
authority in spiritual matters which docs not constitu¬ 
tionally belong to it He declares that its proceedings 
afford evidence of strong bias. Stern and strict to High 
Ciwchmcn, it has been la.v to others. He says : - 
The clergy who arc denounced as “ lawless ” have some 
j'easou to complain of the partiality which selects them for 
censure, wlflAle ignoring or excusing the notorious shortcomings 
of the Puritan school. They say that little account is taken c'f 
Puritan neglect of Daily SiTvice. . . . 

All that rrasonable Churchmen really want is a court, com¬ 
petent, by virtue of its spiritual origin and consequent spiritual 
jurisdiction, to decide spiritual causes. 

WOMEN NOT YET CLUBBABLE. 

Ladies’ clubs form the subject of a racy paper by the 
Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. She runs over the chief clubs in 
existence. She predicts that their numjjcr will be doubled 
in ten years, and that they will extend fo^provincial centres. 
She mentions as two rocks ahead in the early course of 
ev<p- woman’s club—smoldng and babies. She admits 
.that the “ compleat clubwoman ” is not yet evolved 

Women do not, I think, feel that the fact of belonging to the 
■ wme club constitutes any bond <rf union whatsoever between 
v.lBiem } to be members of a club gives no sense of good fellow- 
«Wp i there is no vague, intai^ble feelit^ of communion among f 
tkm, as all Iming members of 6ne body; not only do they 
seldom speak tij each other when ih^ meet in the club, but 
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unless they happm to be acquainted elsewhere, they ignore on 
another as frigidly as if they were in a first-class carriage. . . . 
Woniein’s social attitude to each other in the majority of clubv 
is not such as to make club life attractive, or give a spirit of 
unity to the club. 

THE NEW LOCAL AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION. ' 

Dr. Macnamara, treating of Higher Education and the 
.State, accepts the Government Bill as “ so far, so good," 
in respect of the new Central Authority, but laments the 
absence of any provision for a local authority to prevent 
overlapping and waste between School Board anJ 
Municip.al Council, lie says : — 

I suggest that representatives of the County Councils’ and the 
School Boards’ .Ass iciatiuns should meet in conference, with the 
rccominendalious of the .Secondary Education Commission as 
to the constitutim of the Local Authority as their agenda. 
These recomm 'lulalions were, having regard to existing facts, 
miderate and statesmanlike so far as they applietl to Eiigland 
outside London. 

THE LANOUAt’.E OF THE ENtil.lSH BIBLE, 

Mr. H, W. Hoare reviews the stor>' of “ The English 
Bible from Henry the Eighth to James the First.” 
Speaking of the Authorized Version, he says ; - 
The predominance of Saxon words in this version is verj' 
remarkable. Compared with Latin wiir Is, they constitute about 
go p T cent. In Shakespeare the proportion is 85 per cent., in 
.Swift nearly 90, in Johnson 75, in Gibbon 70. In t' ■ Lord’s 
Prayer fifty-iiiiu' out of sixty-five words are Saxon. 

He speaks of the mental atmosphere in which the 
translators lived; the “ consciousness of quickened life 
and boundless possibilities ” everywhere present; tlie 
excitement, the hope, the buoyancy, the aspiration, of the 
nation ; and, he adds, “ the glory of the times seems to 
h;ivc passed into their souls and the inspiration of their 
originals into their pens.” 

The English Illustrated. 

The English HlHstrated Magasine for April is good. 
“The Safest Fonn of Flattery” is the heading of an 
interesting paper by Mr. R. I. Pocock on protective and 
aggressive mimicry in animals, with a coloured plate. 
The submarine boat is much in evidence. Simoi^ Lake 
describes his Argonaut, and Lieutenant Armstrong the 
Goubet and the Gustave Ec'dd. Miss Helen C. Gordon 
gives glimpses of the London Missionary Society’s 
Museum. A notable feature is a picture of “ the Christ 
with the blue eyes ”—a newly-discovered bust, reccntly 
purchased by the Russian ambassador at Madrid and 
said to be by Michael Angelo or Donatello. “ The eyes 
arc of blue rock-crystal.” 

Cornhill. 

Cornhill for April is an extra good number, as excerpts 
elsewhere attest. Lieutenant Hopkinson recounts his 
experiences with the Sirdar’s Camel Corps, and gallantly 
comes to the defence of the much-maligned camel. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of its proudly carqed neck and 
its beautiful eyes. The camel’s eye, in his judgment, far 
surpasses that of the histork; gazelle. • He says he never 
heard of anry one being seasick ..through riding a 't^mel. 
He has never known a really vicittis camel except during 
the “ rutting ” period. And it is alWIacy to suppose he 
is better without water. A pap« headed “ Con^ences 
on Books and Men” contains a whimsical endeavour to 
read current political history in &e apocalyptically inter¬ 
preted “ Shephearde’s Calendar of Spenser.’- The fair but 
disdainful Rosalind can poigt to nothing but. the Church 
ofEnglandi” * .j . 

e 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

There is plenty of good matter in the April number, as 
has been shown by the mmiy articles to which 1 have 
given special notice elsewhere. 

A TURK ON TURKEY’S FUTURE. 

“ A Turkish Official ” writes an interesting paper on 
the future of Turkey. It is' chiefly occupied with what 
might have been if the Turks as well as Christians 
had been helped by Europe to a reformed government, 
or if the Turks could reform their own government. The 
writer sees in the present Sultan the ruin of his empire— 
a cunning but insane egoist, whose one idea of personal 
safety has led him to sink his people into an abyss of 
ignorahee and corruption and to centralise all power in 
himself. He has no hope of help from the (icrinan 
Kaiser. So he concludes thus gloomily :— 

On the whole, it may be affirmeri that, barring some nnforesirn 
combination of circumstances, of which history is not (Ic'oiil, 
Turkey—European, African, and Asiatic—is doomed to tlie. 
England’s share in her succession will be tin: undispiUed 
possession of Egypt anti the annexation of Arabia right up to 
Bagtlad. France will have .‘syria, and Russia Anatolia. Italy’s 
claim to the province of Tripoli in Africa is countenanceil by 
all. The rival pretensions of Creece, Bulgaria, and .Sorvia will 
be s.!ttled by Europe, Austria, and pcrliaps Italy also, coming 
in for a slice of Turkisli territory in Koutiielia. The future of 
Constantinople is uncertain. 

THE LONDON BII.L. 

Dr. Collins’ jiaper on “The London (Government BiU" 
ends with this succinct criticism ;— 

The disintegration of the growing unity of London into a 
conglomerate of sham municipalities uikIit the hegetnony of 
Greater Wcslminslcr, though it niiy enliven and emhollish 
local governm''nt in the Metropolis, can scarcely tail to rais'' 
llic rates, while it will postpone indefinitely that unity, sim¬ 
plicity, and equality of ir.'alment which are the c.arilin.d 
principles of the reformation of London. 

“an KVERLASri.ND STKIM.V ” DX ENt.l .\XU. 

Mr. Hmry I). Macleod’s discussion of “ Indian 
Currency ^rcsts on this contention : 

Lord I.y'*on’s Government declared in 1S76 that it wa-. 
impossible to close the mints to the free coinage of silver unless 
at the same time the mints were opened to the free coinage of 
gold as unlimited legal tender. Yet the Governni’iit lias 
allowed five years to pass away without taking a single step to 
restore the gold coinage, which it ought to h.ave done simul¬ 
taneously with closing the mints to the free coinage of -.liver. 
The whole of this unhappy India business is an everlasting slitmia 
on British economic and financSil statesmanship of the nineteenth 
century. 

He_ estimates the losses of the Indian Government 
Faulting from “the unfortunate attempt to introduce 
bimetallism ” since 1864 at ,^100,000,000. 

RESOURCE.S OF NORTH UORNEO. 

. Sir John Jardine draavs an instructive contrast between 
the economics of the old East India Comptinv and the 
British North Borneo Company. He thus describes the 
resources of the latter :— 

North Borneo is both a la^^d estate, to he developed chiefly 
by private capital subscribed in the City by persons interested in 
planting and mirang^mta a territory with a scanty population, 
for whose good ggirG ament the Company is responsible to 
Crown and Parliamenj^ Coal is mineil, tobacco last year 
Tctarned high profit, gold is being sought, and the forest is 
worked for timber. The railwapr begun to connect Sandakan 
with a haven opposite Labuan will open up much country, and 
it is hoped will bwas successful as those in Burma and the Strait# 
Settlements. The other ricl^roducts, which the old merchants 
noted, are valuable royalties, and command ^h»priccs in China 
and Europe. The climate sceno favourable for coflee and tea, 
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and doubtless every ch.ance of gain will be seized by the hard¬ 
working (Ghin'se. ^ I 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Prince Baldassarc Odescalchi writes on Garibaldians 
and the Vatican, and as a friend of Garibaldi, defends 
the speech of his son, Riccialti, who expressed the 
hope that the Cittholic religious organisations would be 
“ placed Jjcyond the control of lay power and guaranteed 
by consent of the civilized world.” He insists*that “ in 
Italy the sole form of Christianity possible is the Catholic”; 
to destroy it is to fall into chads. Mr. Arthur Symons 
brings into prominence the marvellous religious passion«— 
the Divine amorousness one niight almost say--of the 
poetry written by the two Spani.sh mystics San Juan de la 
Cruz and Santa 'I'eresa. In San Juan he finds “ an 
abandonment to all the sensations of love, which seems to 
exceed, and on their own ground, in directness and intensity 
of spiritual and passionate longing, most of what has been 
written by the lovc-poets of all ages.” Santa Teresa 
“ gives herself to (jod, as it were, with a great 
leap into His arms.” Dr. George Salmon strongly 
criticises Mr. Balfour’s utterances on the Irish 
Vnii crsity' question, and suggests that Governments have 
experimented enough in Irish University-making. 
“ Increased facilities for instmetion in physical science ” 
i.s what Ireland most needs. Mr. IBalfour’s third 
university might have been placed for this purpose in 
Cork. Mr. (Element K. Shorter traces the growth of 
illustrated journalism—thirteen weeklies in 1899 against 
live in 1890. He insists th.at the camera does not 
supersede the artist correspondent, who is really becoming 
every day more indispensable. 


Pearson’s. 

Pearson's for April maintains the record for admirable 
illustrations. Mr. Burton-Wright continues his curious 
“ new art of self-defence,” and shows you by picture 
and letterpress how to put a troublesome man out of the 
room, how to throw a man, without exerting strength 
when you seize him from behind, how to overthrow an 
assailant who pinions you from behind, or who seizes 
both your wrists, and so on and so on. Levin Carnac 
describes with remarkable photographs how horse and 
man arc trained to become a fighting unit. The w'ay 
both go down the face of a precipitous hillside provokes 
wonder. Herbert Vivian tells of “ the metropolis of 
flowers ”—the village of Grasse near Cannes—of the 
blooms gathered, and of the scents prepared. Mr. Austin 
Fryers supplies a gallery of midget photographs of infant 
prodigies ,as a fringe to his notes on their greatness. 


Woman at Home. 

“ Famdus Bachelor Women,” passed in review.’ by 
Mrs. Toolcy in the IVoman at Home for April, include 
Miss E. T. Fowler, Miss Adeline Sergeant, Miss Flora 
Shaw of the Times, Miss Mary F. Billington of the Daily 
Tekirraph, Miss Agnes Weston, Miss Cons, Rosa 
Bonheur, Miss Anna Williams, Dr. Eliz. Blackwell, 
Miss Kingsley, and Miss Hughes. “ Miss Billington,” 
says Mrs. Toolcy, “ bears out the testimony of all women 
travellers that men have a chivalrous consideration for 
the woman only protected by the armour of her own 
brave w’omanhobd.” Miss Kingsley says she found being 
a single woman a distinct disadvantage in travelling. 
She also says, “ I scarcely think single women can claim 
to be adventurers, because the greatest adventure of all 
must be getting majricd.” “ Ignota ” contributes a 
vivacious interview’ with Miss l£ite Pragncll, the lady 
photographer. 
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THE WESTJIipTER REVIEW. 

The April number keeps up a fairly readable level 
itbrough an agreeable diversity of contents. It is quite 
innocent of archaeology. The article “ Towards Universal 
Peace” finds mention on a previous page. 

MAETERLINCK’S MESSAGE. 

A pieajing study of Maurice Maeterlinck, mystic and 
A-amatist, is supplied by “ D. M. J.” In contrast with 
the older mystics, who were more interested in the 
dtvtne than in the human, the new mysticism is said to 
be fi)anded rather on a knowledge of man, only asserting 
*‘ftat he who descends into the depths of his own spirit 
and dwells there in silence and humility will hear a voice 
that is not his own.” Says the writer :— 

No more Mriking instance could be found of the exquisite 
tenderness which is. the dominant note of M. Maeterlinck’s wo-k 
than this plea at his for earth’s disinherited, and it may be taken 
BS siBBining up his message to our time. “ There are about the 
world, millions and millions of poor beings, who have seen 
nothing beautiful in the whole cour.se of iheir existence. They 
coma, they go, in obscurity; you would imagine that their souls 
are detM, and no one takes any notice of them. And, lo ! one 
day a simple word, an unforeseen silepce, a little tear from the 
sonree of beauty, teach us that they have been able to raise, 
m the (hade of their souls, an ideal a thousand time.s fairer thua 
all lluU their ears have heard or'their eyes have seen.” 

, “the richest part ok tropical AFRICA.” 

Mr. F. A. Edwards discusses “ the future of the Niger,” 
1^ rejoices in the company being freed from administra¬ 
tive duties. It will, he hopes, be able to concentrate its 
attention on the development of trade. He says :— 

As to the future commercial prospects of this thickly popu¬ 
lated region thwe can be no question. The central Soudan is 
probably the richest part of tropical Africa, and, even yet, little 
more than the outskirts have been touched by the trader; the 
saMMrmottS wealth of Hausaland—a tract of country whose soil 
rhf remarkable for its fertility, and whose teeming population is 
proverbial for its intelligence and industry—rernmns to be 
opened up. 

Th e three essential requisites are said to be a better 
carrenc]^, improvement of transport, and the abolition of 
staweriaiding ; and to these ends a railway from Kano to 
thenATigable waters of the Niger. 

’ , . CHURCH TROUBLES. 

Mr; Arthur Oldham, writing on the Primate, the 
and the People, implores the nation to rouse 
lainst the confessional and so to overthrow priest- 
paft.* Mr.'^udley S. A. Cosby is moved by “ the crisis 
ia bhe Chfinch ” to declare that the Established Church 
represents “a religion as near as possible the exact 
ffp|K»ite to the person of Christ, and to have become 
,m^y a relimon of revenue and emoluments a state- 
deeidi^y - With a profusion of italics the 

teilter nmojuncea he looks in the coming century for a 
ChQTch of Christ, with a religion of humanity, free, 
S(x:|^,;fimd scientific.‘./He wants a new Reformation 
vdnch free the Chupchof Christ from State patronage, 
and dogma .imdgpld. ’ 

^ THE NEED OF “RADWALS.AND REBELS.” 

.. ' Page Mopps discouhses pn obedience to the law, 
ilddldHii^ that pmonal liberty^ freedom of assembly 
' ^|i;teS|sion, i^spenty;nad pr^ress'all depend tei itm 
that the'rwht of imatireOidOb heebtnes raz^ .> 

';diii^]^dffmocrRC}v ^t, hh^nj^de^k^*-*- ■ ' -.■■j-'V.' 

^ not wkhfai tabanlirsble^HCace'hf being abie tp do 
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without its. forerunners and its idealists, its radicals and its 
rebels} and these, we may be sure, Nature, will never cease to 
provide—at first, the sorrowful souls, haunted by divine discon¬ 
tents ; then the dreamers of '’strange dreams; and then the 
lesuio’s of mankind. 

ON THE FRENCH TREATV SHORE. 

Mr. A. C. Lant tells what 'he saw while cruising on the 
French treaty shore of Newfoundland, and ifis a terrible 
picture that he draws. While Governments are diplc 
matising, the people are starving. He says ;— 

When winter closed in on the treaty shore, there were 
families with less than a barrel of flour and only a few fagots of 
cod for six months’ supplies. Men, women, and children have 
scarcely enough clothing to hide their nakedness. Coafec duck 
suits are worn till they literally fall away in tatters. Blankets, 
bedding, overcoats, and flannels are unknown and undreamed-of 
luxuries. 

State doles, continued for twelve years, have not 
encouraged industry in the people. * 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. B. Columbine contributes a pleasant little 
homily on our duty in regard to modern social problems, 
urging a simpler life, less labour, more leisure, better 
comfort, education, and refinement. Mr. H. G. Keene 
opposes Tolstoi’s theory of Art and contrasts witu it his 
practice in “ Anna Kardnina.” R. W. W. Cryan shows 
the evil results of the Italian State lottery. Camilla jebb 
gives a very interesting sketch of Julie de Lespinasse, a 
remarkable woman, who was never married, who was 
■poor, yet rose to hold the most popular sa/m in Paris, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and, not less 
wonderful, kept a reputation uninjured. In the indepen¬ 
dent section Mr. Charles Hill protests against Sunday 
opening as an inju’y' to the toiling classes. , 


The Strand: No. 100. 

The hundredth number of the Strand is appropriately' 
high above the average. Sir George Newnes opens it by 
claiming that the Strand has “ to some extent revolu¬ 
tionized magazines in this country'.” Most magazines 
are, he says, now modelled on its plan. British magazines 
were, when it first appeared, “ at a low ebb.” American 
magazines were supplanting those of native birth ; but 
Sir George holds, his mag-azine checked that and set up 
a new record of sales for this country. A remarkable 
literary curio is a batch of letters of Burne-Jones to a 
West Kensington child, many of which were quaintly 
illustrated and yet more quaintly spelled. For example :— 

i like your lettr.s very much i like firworks i am to be taken to 
Sidnam to see them at the Cristal Pals i am quit well i wish 
you were in london nobody is in london except tradspeople 
and I am not to play with them because I am above th^ in 
rank so there is nobody to play with but i am aloud to. phint all 
day with callers and i like that at rotting dean there is a cok 
with no tail he does look silly. ... 

Mr. Grant Allen’s nature-talk on “Masquerade qnd 
Disguises” is well set off by Mr, Fred Enock’s pu^ures. 
Mr. Arthur Mce supplies a most" interesting ifi^tratedl, 
interview with M. V-«restchagint Thcrq are two nrilway! 
sensations ,described-*-the race t^'«tbe Burlingteon ■ ano. 
North Western lines betw6^ dlucngo 'and OmElia, ia 
udiich speeds of niriety and bnd htmeured and ;iteQ miles 
an hour were registered, and “ a riulmy^SIlteah.to order” 
r—a collision got up for Aovi neap d^enver^witb A 
jprbfit to thd promoters of maivelii ,pf 

. liquid air are set forth by R. S. Baker, 
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i THE NOBTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Perhaps the most important article in the March 
number is Mr. BoulgePs sketch of a policy, which he says 
is. actually begun, for setting up a Chinese dynasty in 
Nankin, backra by Japanese and Anglo-American influ¬ 
ence, as a rival to the Russo-Martchu |ule at Pekin. That 
paper is noticed elsewhere, as well as Mr. Carnegie’s 
virtual reply to Mr. Kipling’s “ White Man’s Burden.” 

THE ANOI-O-AMERICAN DESTINV. 

Ex‘Senator W. A. Peffer argues for the establishment 
of “ a Republic in the Philippines.” He takes very high 
.ground indeed. Believing as a Christian people in an 
overruling Providence who moves the world ahead, he 
urges that as Greeks taught the world how to think and 
how to spe^, and Romans led in government and law, 
to Anglo-Americans is given the work of spreading the 
Gospelthrough commetteand Christianity. He goes on 
Nothing now would add greater momentum to tlie movement 
in that,^rection than the building of n republic by Americans, 
after the American model, in the I’hilippine Archi])elago. . . . 
Our experience has been a school in the arts of comiueri.ig 
savages without exterminating them by war. Occupaljon and 
settlement of this country lias proclucetl a class of brave, big- 
hearted men and women, fit for any emergi-ncy. . . . We could 
throw an army of civilisers into the Kastern P.acific regions as 
easily as we can send an array of soldiers to Cuba, 

THE PROBLEM OK THE NEGRO VOTE.* 

“ Three Phases of Coloured Suffrage ” is the title of an 
instructive retrospect by Mr, Waller C. Ham. The first 
lasted from 1867 to 1877, the period of negro control. It 
is “ a story of incompctency on the part of the black man, 
and of extravagance and coriupiion on the part of the 
white man,” who made selfish use of the cx-slave. The 
second period was the inevitable reaction when the whites 
resumed ascendency, and by violence and crime practi¬ 
cally disfranchised the negro. But this could not last. 
It was too great a strain on the public con.sciencc. The 
third stage began when the State of M ississippi, forbidden 
by the Federal Constitution to discriminate against the 
negro on tbe ground of his race, discriminated against 
certain of his characteristics. The clause in question 
can be manipulated against the illiterate coloured voter 
and in favour of the illiterate white voter. The writer 
feels this is no permanent solution :— 

There is one straight road out of Ikt: cmbar^nssn^ent.s into 
-which coloured suffrage lids brought the country. Tliis is 
through a constitutional amcmlmcnt making ability to read and 
write a requirement for the exercise of the suffrage, and also 
making literacy the basis for the lipportiunmeiit of members of 
the House of Representatives, and, consequently, of votes in 
the Sectoral college. 

TAXES IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The sources of national revenue arc reviewed in a paper 
by the late Nelson Dingley, junior, in which he argues 
for the statesmanship which prefers “what practically 
works well ” to any “ bald theories.” He cites figures 
which offer an instructive coinmentar)' on the cost of 
European militarism :— 

Even with an increase for the time being of taxes equivalent to 
1.50 d^ls. per annum on accotSt of the Spanish war, our taxa¬ 
tion to-day Is only at the rate of 6.50 dels, per caiika—2.50 dols. 
for die ordinary avil, mjjflnry and naval establishments, 2.50 dols. 
for pensions and on the war debt, and 1.50 dols. for the 

Spanish tm—while the siTtiilar national taxation of the United 
l^gdom and of Germany is, each, 10 dols. per capita, and of 
France i$. 3 ol 8 . per capita. * 

> A XIFR- UPON A POWDER CART. 

Mr. E. t. 0 ^wald*writes*on “Gunpowder as a Lesser 
Evil’* It has, he 'argues, made war less >murdcrous. 
He a typical case • 


r 

In the eighty hours’ battle tl*t be^n on the momi'ig .of 
Oetober 9th, a.d. 4<|i, on the CAalaunian Plains |just south of 
Chalons sur Marne} 7 the Huns \me repulsed again and aguia 
and cut down at the rate of a hundred thousand a day, tiU their 
old cutthroat king threw up the sponge in the form of a wagdn- 
burg, and was allowed to depart with his train of baadi^ped 
survivors. That three days’ slaughter saved Europe fion 
bcstialisation, and, as a case of jusUffable homicide, cah dbua 
l>re-eminence in the history of the last twenty centurie*; baton 
a gunpowder basis of operations the problem could have baeu 
solved in three hours and at about the twentieth part of Qte 
total expense. • 

Mr. W. A. Purrington discusses “Christian Science’' 
and its legal aspects. He holds that there is no need cf 
special legislation. “ Publicity will destroy the cult more 
quickly,” Mr. Leon Mead pleads for the establishment 
of a diplomatic school, so as to save the United States 
from the reproach of the raw unlettered demagogue sent 
abroad to represent the dignity of his country. He would 
have men graduate as Bachelor or Doctor of Diplomacy. 
At present, he says, there is but one great school trf 
diplomacy in the world—the lico/e Libre des Sciemca 
PolUiqttcs in Paris. 


■ Concord. 

The April number of Concord, the Journal of the 
International Arbitration Association, contains various 
articles by many crusaders as to the Crusade and its 
lessons. The editor says :— 

To estimate accurately the educational value of the Crusade 
would mean in the first place to (Stimatc the most difficult, 
pcrhai>s, also, the most interesting, factor in the movement—to 
wit, our delightfully outrageous friend, Mr. W. T. Stead. 
Happily, this is not a journal of ]>uHtical psychology. We 
confess he has always piuzled us, and that he puzzles us still. 
His rapid'develojiraent a-s an .advocate of our cause leaves hin^ 
still the partisan of the T.sarilom and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Bat* 
we are not going to allow Mr. Stead’s perversity to blind us to- 
his gieat qualities and his heroic efforts. The perversity wjU 
disappear as its props fall away ; the great qualities will ripen 
into greater; and growing in consistency without lo^g iu 
vigour and breadth, our colleague in this short campaigu will 
find more and mure satisfaction in the services of 'me pacific 
ideal. 

For which much thanks ! Mrs. Bradlaugh - Bonner 
reports that “ the deep, immovable distrust of Mr. 
Steitd ” is more deep-seated even than the mistrust of 
Russia—which is sad indeed. 


Blackwood. 

The pearl of the April Blackwood is Louise Lorimer’s 
narrative of her tour in Galicia under the title “ At the 
Back of Beyond.” There is the inviting prospect held out 
of the Thames as a game-fish river, if not for salmon and 
sea trout, then certainly for brown trout and Lochlevens. 
The writer expresses the earnest hope that Londoners wiU 
List awake to the splendid playground they possess in 
their great river, and to the possibilities of relieving by 
improved river-sttamers the congested traffic of Londtm 
streets. A grim document of war is presented in a letter 
by a young French officer describing his experience of the 
retreat from Leipsic in 1813.'^ “.Looker-on ” speaks more 
seriously of efforts to promote international goodwill, but 
avers that they recur about every seven years, and tihat 
“ there will be no United States of Europe and America 
till the wild-wood savagery . . is 'tamed.” That, he 

thinks, will not be until V<the Christian nations, having no 
more barbarous hihteriabdk or effete "empires to civilise, 
begin to civilise each other." 
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THE FORUM. 

The March number is Sbove the average in interest 
and variety. It is principally concerned with the new 
responsibilities now being assumed by the United States, 
but some half-dozen of its articles are of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to the non-American reader as to justify special 
notice elsewhere in these pages. 

' THE "secret op ENGLAND’S COLONIAL SUCCESS. 

Among the many tributes to British rule of w'hich 
American expansion has recently been the occasion, 
place must be given to President Charles Kendall 
Adams’ study of “ Colonies 'and other Dependencies.” 
He passes under review the colonial history of the world. 
The Greek colonics were never an integral part of the 
Greek nationalities. The Roman colonial system showed 
its excellence in the marvellous development of provincial 
thrift which made the Roman world. The empire final'v 
crumbled before the barbarians so readily, simply because 
the exactions of the central Gov eminent had become so 
oppressive that the dependencies were glad to transfer 
their allegiance to another Power. Spain kept up the 
later Roman exactions without the earlier Roman 
advantages, and lost all her colonics. No peraianent 
prosperity has attended French, Portugtiese or Dutch 
systems. But Great Britain has succeeded with ht • 
Colonies :— 

Here, then, were the three factors of British success; viz., 
(l) respect for the rights of the nativ.-s in the ])r )vinces ruled ; 
(a) .salaries which canmanded the highe-.l grads of character 
and talent for the chief offices; and (3) a Civil Service which 
attracted young mm of ability and ambition to enter tjie sub¬ 
ordinate positions. It has been with political michinery thus 
construct^ that Great Britain has b.mnil her colonies and 
dependencies to the home Governm -nt, and brought abjul a 
solidity and a loyalty which, with thnr ever-growing'vitality, 
ibnstitute perhaps the gre<atest political achicv.^ment in the 
history of the world. 

The moral is that the United States should go and do 
likewise. The writer derides the idea of “ the consent of 
the governed” being necessary, and shrewdly remarks 
that American women are governed by laws to which 
their consent has never been obtained. Therefore we 
suppose taxation without representation is no longer 
tyranny. Through the breach of the subjection of women 
sUl manner of despoti. .11 can enter the citadel of freedom. 

SALUTARY MORAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 

Professor L. S. Rowe discusses “ the influence of the 
war bn our public life.” His view of the benefit if has 
conferred am.y be summed up by saying that it has burst 
the bonds of American individualism. It has broken 
down the national isolation, and shown the inherited 
jwejudice against contact w'ith the monarchical institu¬ 
tions of Europe to be without justification. It has made 
clear the necessity of adapting the Constitution to the 
national life, in place of adapting the national life to the 
Constitution ; fw the Constitution is “ the blearest legal 
expression of the individualistic spirit ” ; and has been 
regarded as “ the epitome of political wisdom.—a body of 
rules designed to guide a {u-ogressive nation for all time.” 
But the new strong national reeCug will most benefit civic 
life. .^The writer says :— ^ 

' We have lo^ raquir^ s^e iuflnenc: to take us from the 
extreme individualism and spirit of self-aggrandisement that 
have characterisxl our growth since the Civil War. Our entry 
into the larger affairs of the world is dvstined to perform this 
sfer^ce. , ■ ^ 

Humph! Let us hope so, but do not forget the 
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beatitude ; Blessed are they who expect nothing for they f 
shall never be disappointed. 

THE NAVY NEEDED BY UNCLE SAM. 

Captain H. C. Taylor, ” of the Indiana^ writes on 
“ the future of our Navy.” He reckons that the hostile 
force likely to contest the supremacy of the United States 
in the West Indies will be about twenty battleships with 
their usual following. “ This estimate is based upon the 
probability that for a generation to come the relations of 
this country' with England will be those of friends, if no. 
of allies.” To meet these twenty battleships, the United 
States will have to provide fifteen, based on the dock¬ 
yards of their own coasts. In the Philippines they would 
have probably six battleships to face based on dockyards on 
the Asiatic coa.st. Until the United States have a naval 
base in the Philippines, they will need eight battleships. 
The direct result of “ expansion ” is thus computed to be 
a fleet of twenty-three battleships. 

“the TERRITORY OF HAWAII.” * 

Tlie Hon. Charles Denby’s paper on “What shall we 
do with the Philippines ? ” is chiefly valuable for its 
summary of what the five Commissioners appointed for 
the purpose recommend to Congress as the most suitable 
form of government. They propose to erect the islands 
into “ The Territory of Hawaii.” They would admit 
to Ignited-Slates citizenship all white persons, inJuding 
Portuguese and persons of African descent, and all 
persons descended from the Hawaiian race on either the 
paternal or maternal side who were citizens of the 
Hawaiian republic. They would erect two houses of 
legislature. A voter for a Representative must be a male 
citizen who has resided a year in the Territory, and 
among other qualifications can spe.'ik, read, and write 
English or Hawaiian. To vote for a Senator he must, 
besides, possess rc il property worth a thousand dollars or 
an income of six hundred dollars in the previous year. 
To be Senator or Representative he must possess 
certain property qualifications. 


The Illustrated Missionary News. 

I AM glad to welcome the paper under its new editor¬ 
ship, and hope I am not too sanguine in predicting for 
it a new lease of life and extended usefulness. In the 
April nuffiber there arc papers by Mrs. Rendel Harris, 
describing the present state of things in Armenia, an 
interview with a missionary as to the future of China, an 
account of Uganda, and a^ paper by General Booth on 
Continental Christianity, from which I quote elsewhere. 
It is a brightly written magazine, up to date and full 
of life. ' 


Pall Mali Magazine. 

The April number of the Pall Mall Magazine does 
not lack distinction. The frontispiece is a fine photo¬ 
gravure of Mr. Orchardson’s “ Farmer’s Daughter.” 
There is a short study by Mr. Joseph Anderson of Franz 
Lenbach, the famous Bismarck-portrait painter, who 
began life as a poor mason’S::,son and left school at. the 
age of eleveiL His copies of the.^eat masters sown won 
him repute and have permanent' tinctttfed his style. 
Kensin^on Palace is the grea^ hakse chosen for mis 
month's sketch, and Mary Howarth’s p^er is set off by 
drawings from Mr. George Thomson’s pencil. The Queen’s 
furniture at Windsor is described by Mr. Ernest M. 
Jessop. There is a strange pathos in ‘VThe prayer of the 
' cattle smitten by rindwpest,” which W. C. ScuUy con¬ 
tributes from South Africa. 
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V THE REVUE RES SEUX KOMDES. 

The article on “ The Invasions of England,” noticed 
elsewhere, naturally somewhat overshadows the other 
contents of the Revue des Deux Mondes for March ; the 
other articles however maintaip its high reputation. 

SOCIAL JUSTICE. 

M. Fouillde writes in the first March number, with all 
the authority of a member of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, on the idea of social justice according to con¬ 
temporary schools of thought. He shows us that there 
are three main theories which now'adays control both 
thought and action in economics. The first, which may be 
called individualist naturalism, has taken root mainly in 
England, and its effect is to promote the omnipotence of 
the individual; the second, or collectivist naturalism, is 
mostly German, and it tends to the omnipotence of 
society ; the third, which is mostly French, is a kind of 
moral and social idealism, and by the exteftsion of the 
idea. of justice it promotes the development of the 
individual and of the state simultaneously. 

CHINA AGAIN. 

M. P. Leroy Beaulieu continues his study of the 
Chinese problem, dealing ^is time tvith the relations 
between China and the Powers. There is a great deal 
about the insatiable appetite of England for concessions, 
territory, and similar advantages, and the events of the 
last few years are naturally related from a Fianco- 
Russian point of view. M. Leroy Beaulieu believes, 
however, that the Powers realise the great dangers 
involved in the extreme instability of the Chinese (Govern¬ 
ment, even to the extent of limiting their demands. He 
does not venture to prophesy what the future may have 
in store for China, but he regards the sharing up of her 
territory as the most deplorable and most dangerous of 
possibilities, which no one really desires and which each 
one fears to see realised by his rivals. 

POLITIC.M. ELOQUENCE. 

M. Faguet’s paper on political eloquence, though it 
deals largely with minor French politicians of thv last 
generation, whose names arc hardly known m England, 
does neverdtelcss deal with a few of the great names of 
French statesmanship. (Gambctta, he says, nc\'cr used 
metaphors, yet he had the manner of 1790 and re¬ 
called Danton, Robespierre, and Mirabeai^; indeed, 
he had all the defects of the latter’s style. As for 
M^Fcret, M. Faguct regards him as in no sense an 
orator ; his speeches were destitute of a properly conceived 
plan, and though effective •to their immediate purpose, 
inasmuch as he could alw'ays sec clearly what he wanted, 
they deserved the title of eloquence hardly more than 
those of the late W. H. Smith. As to Parliamcntarj- 
eloquence in general, M., Faguet notes the obvious 
change which the greater haste and stress of modern 
• life has brought about, namely, the taste for verj' short 
informal speeches. 

In the second March number M. Bellcssort contributes 
some travel notes gathered in Ceylon. He says that 
Ceylon is not in any sense a country capable of arousing 
the patriotism of its inhabiifiints ; it could no more be a 
nation than, a Utblc d'hdte at an hotel reseu^les a family. 

^<*«NAL VAGRANTS. 

M. Yoato^t^^dtpro^os of the horrible murders com¬ 
mitted by the shepherd Vacher, deals at considerable 
length with the social danger created by the large 
number of criminals who wander about France. M. 
Fourcjuet has iniengewed one of these itinerant vagrants* 
ap{>acent!y an aristocrat «>f the class, for he had never 
bron convicted of 4 nurder or theft, and'being firmly 


resolved never to steal, woulA, nevertheless, allotv himself 
4n case of ncec^to have a Imeal at an eating-house ana 
forget to pay. llbis vagabond philosopher said that the 
cure for the evil was to be found in the colonic, where 
the vagrants could be established and dealt with indi¬ 
vidually according to their particular needs and aptitudes. 
As for the much discussed colonial army, this vagabond 
declared that France had one ready made ; shj had 4 nly 
to offer the chance of service in the colonial army tO*the 
various prisoners in the French prisons. 

THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The sagacious and modetiLte words of the Supreme 
Pontiff are frequently interpreted in opposite senses by 
interested parties. This is what is happening in Rome 
to-day over the recent papal encyclical on “Americanism.” 
Both sides deduce a moral victory from his W'ords. The 
Civiltd. Caitolica, the organ of the Jesuits, who from 
the first have been among the adversaries of Mgr. 
Ireland, announces (March i8th) that Americanism has 
been condemned root and branch, and rejoices accordingly. 
On the other hand, “ Monachu.s,” writing in the Rassegtm 
Nasionale (March i6th), carefully distinguishes between 
Americanism of native growth and Americanism as it 
has been interpreted in France and more especially by 
the Abbd Maignen in his volume “ Le P6re Hccker est-il 
un Saint ? ” True Americanism, he asserts, can only' 
gain by being cleared from misrepresentation ; it has 
been substantially approved by the Pope, and it w'ill now 
flourish more than ever. 

On “ Italy in China and the “ yellow peril ” Professor 
I-ombroso has some weighty words of warning for his 
countrymen in the Kuo 7 'a Antolo^ia (March i6th). He 
maintains the Chinese arc the one nation in the world 
uninfected by militarism—hence their inferiority in 
the arts of war; but that they constitute not only the 
vastest, but also the most jiolitically compact, body in 
the world. China, he asserts, has been able to avoid our 
four great social evils— feudalism, militarism, sacerdotalism 
and capitalism. To-day, the great Chinese nation is 
asleep ; but when it awakes, the European nations will 
have on their hands mouc than they bargained for. The 
interference of Italy he declares to be unpardonable, for 
she has not even the excuse of any commerce in the Far 
Ea.st. She will only be playing (he game of England, as 
she played it at Kassala ; and that “ eminently egotistic " 
nation will carry' off all the plunder. Prince B. Odcscalchi 
contributes some amusing reminiscences of sport in his 
youth, from which wc learn that fox-hunting in the Roman 
Cainpagna was first organised by the Earl of Chesterfield 
in 1842, and that owing to two serious accidents it was 
for many years prohibited by the paternal Pio Nono as 
too dangerous to human life 1 In the number for 
March ist. Professor P. Fiore writes in a pessimistic 
vein concerning the Peace Conference, and Count F. 
Schciblcr writes with animation of lion-hunting in 
Somaliland, making friendly mention of various English 
travellers. 

The Rasse^yui Nasionale (March 1st), quoting from 
Mr. Purcell’s'Life, shows how Cardinal Manning in his 
later years ceased to believe in the Temporal Power of 
the Papacy w-ith all his earlier convert zeal. 

Two new Italian reviewOh^ve made their appearance 
since the new year. The Rivista di Scienae Bioloqiche 
is learned and well-printed, and boasts such eminent 
names as those of Lombroso, Haeckel, Lubbock, and 
Richet among its contributors. Ftegrea, which is issued 
fortnightlyr, is mainly literary and artistic, and promises 
to give voice to the newest aspirations of modern Italy. 
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Arehiteotural Review.— March. 

('oncerning Drawing. Illustrated. H. Wilson. 

.Some Thoughts on Clocks. Illustrated. E. Guy Dawber. 

First Visions of Our Lady at Chartres. Illustrated. May 
4 »Morrii^ 

The Arts in Ancient Egwt. Continued. Illustrated. Rev. 
W. j. Loftie. 

Frontispiece Fetter Lane,” byF. E. Eniiiiusl. 

Art Journal.— J. S. Virtuk. ts. fid. March. 
Frontispiece;—“ The Departure from the Masquerade,” .after 
R. de Madrazo. 

The Royal Academy in the Present Century. Continued. 

Illustrated. G. I). Leslie and F. A. Eaton. 

Gordon Browne, Book-Illustrator. Illu.strated. J. W. Darton. 
II Moretto da Brescia. Illustrated. I*. Molmenti. 

Front Doors. Illustrated. K. W.arren Clouston. 

Of Jewels, Ancient and Modern. Continued. Illustrated. 
Mrs. Bruce Clarke. 

Louis Anquetin. Illustrated. R. II. Sherard. 

April. 

“ Sir Galahad ” ; F.tching after G. F. Watts. 

Elihu Vedder. Illustrated. E. Radford. 

The Berry Art School. Illustrated. A. I.awrcnce. 

Francesco Jerace; an Italian Eminent Scnljilor. Illustrated. 
Lorenzo Salazar. 

The Portraits of Flora Macdonald. Illustrated, j. Penderel- 
Brodhurst. 

The Royal Academy in the Present Century. Continued. 
Illustrated. G. J>. l..cslie and F. A. Eaton. 

Art Journal Jubilee Series.— J. S. Virtve. is. 6 d. No. a. 

♦ " The Stag at Bay ” ; Engraving after I.andseer. 

■ "Dr. Johnson in the Ante-Room of Lord Chesterfield ” ; En¬ 
graving after C. W. .Sharpe. 

J. M. W. Turner. Illustrated. J. Daffornc. 

’rhe Rise of the Thames. Illustrated. S. C. Hall. 

The Mill and Ihe Studio of Rembrandt. Illustrated. F. W. 
Fairholt. 

On the Crystals of Snow as applied to the Purposes of Design. 
Illustrated. 

Edward Matthew Ward. Illustrate< 1 . 

Marks of Gold and Silversmiths. IJilustraled. F. H. Fairholt. 
A Day at Chatsworth, Illustrated. Mrs. .S. Hall. 

The Fine Art Courts at the Crystal Palace. Illustrated. 

„ No. 3. 

“The Penny Wedding”; Engraving after Sir David Wilkie. 

Peace "; Engraving after Sir Edwin l.andsecr. 

.Sir David Wilkie. Illustrated. 

The Hudson at New York, Ih6o. Illustrated B. J. Lossing. 
William I^ce; the First of the Pre-Raiihacliles. Illustrated. 
J. Da^rne. 

The House and the Tomb of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Illustrateil. 

F, W. Fairholt. 

Gothic Metalwork. Illustrated. 

St. Peter’s and the Pantheon. Illustrated. J. DalTorne. 
Renaissance Designs. Illustrated. P. W. Fairholt. 

Lincoln’s Iim Hall and the Fresco by G. F. Watts. 

The National Flag of England. Illustrated. 

The Royal Porcelain Works of Worcester. 

Art Journal Easter Annual.— J. S. Virtce. 2s. 61I. 

The Art of William Morris. Illustrated. Lpwis F. Day. 
Book-Buyer.- March. 

On Some Illustrators of Diverts. Illustrated. F. Weiten- 
' 4 kampf. c. 

’Frederick G. Kitton, Authoif and Artist. Illustrated. A. H. 
Garland. 

Et^ne Ficqnet. Illustrated. Wm. L. Andrews. 

'' Century Magazine.— April. 



Contemporary Review.— April. 

Illustrated Journalism ; Its , Past and Future. Clement K. 
Shorter. 

Critic.— ^March. 

Edward Pi-nfield and His Art. Chas. Belmont Davis. 

Dickens and IJis Illustrators. J. L. G. 

Dome.— Unicorn Press, is. March. 

Etching;—" Thi (^uji of tlic Rosary, Bruges,” after Wm. 
Strang. 

Art and Landscape. C.J. Holm's. 

Fortnightly Review.— April. 

The Spoiling of St. I’aul’s. Samud Howe. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.— March. 

.Sketching from Nature, lllustrateil. H. Villiers Barnett. 

- Girl’s Realm.— April. 

Girl Students in the London Art Schools. Illustrated. Grace 
Cooke. 

Good Words.— April. 

G. F. Watts. Illustrated.' .Sir Wyke Bayliss. 

House.—(•»«•<’« Office, fid. Apiil. 

Decorative Art at the Society (AWomen Artists. Illustrated. 
Home Arts and Cr.afts at Ipsw*. Illustrated. 

HcClure’s Magazine.— April. 

Sketches in Egypt. Illustrated. Continued. Cbu^. Dana 
Gibson. 

Magazine of Art.—C.^ssi-.u.. ts. 4d. April. 

"Portrait of a Man,” after Ki-nibrandt. 

.\ii Inquiry into Two Pictures recently acquired for the National 
Gallery, lllustnaled. 11 . P. Home. 

I'idwin Austin Abbey. Illustrated. Concluded. M. H. 
Spielmann. 

Is Photography among the Fine Arts ? Illustrated. II. P. 
Robinson. 

W. M. Thackoraj, Graphic Humourist. Illustrated. G. S. 
Layard. 

The I,aw of Artistic t'opyright. Edwin Bale. 

The Buildings for the Paris Exhibition in 1900. Illustrated. 
Henri Frantz. 

.\lphonsn Marie Mucha, Decorative Artist, lllustr ted. 

Pall Mall Magazine.— Ap il. 

]''ranr. Lcnbach; a Famous 1 ‘orlrait-Painter. Illustrated. 

Joseph Anderson. 

The‘Queen’s Furniture at Windsor. Illustrated. Ernest M. 
Jessoj/. 

Sketches in E 3 gypt. Continii';d. Illustrated. C. Dana 
Gibson. , 

Parents' Review.— March. 

A Trio of Rembrandt’s Pictures 

Strand Magazine.— April. 

T,etters of Burne-Jones to a Child. Illustrated. 

V’asili Verestchagin ; Interview. Illustrated. Arthur Mee. 

A Peep into Finuk, 1860-1864. Illustrated. J. H. Schooling. 

Studio.— 5. Henrietta Street, Covent Garoen. ib. March. 
The Work of Gaston I^a Touche. Illustrated. Gabriel Monrey. 
Palace Gate House; a Nineteenth Century House. Illustrated. 
G. H. Leonard. 

' Leaves from the Sketch-Book of William Thomson; Illus¬ 
trations. 

Decoration and Furniture for Jhe New Palace, Darmstadt. 

Illustrated. M. H. Baillie Scott. 

W. Goscombe John ; a New Associate of the Royal Acaaeroy, 
Illustrated. A, L. Baldry. \, 

The Proposed Artistic Copyright Bilk W. Reynolds-Stephcrts. 
Supplements :—" La Barque ” and Le Pont Ntuf,” after 
Gaston Ia Touche ; “The Signal-Bell,” after Nico Jtmg- 
mann; Design for Pianoforte Case, by M, H. Baillie 

Scott. ■* 

* Temitf* Misguine.—Apriif 

Leslie Ward, .Cartoonist. IlltBtiCted. Frank Forbes 
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A FREE STATE-PENSION FOR EYERY- ACEl) PERSON: 

THE.DEMAND OF BRITISH ORGANISED LABOUR. 

A CAMPAIGN OF CONFERENCES. * 


T he last four months have opened something like a 
new chapter in the public life of the nation. They 
have witnessed the rise of a new kind of political 
propaganda and the evolution of a new order of political 
agitator. The movement has been quiet and spon¬ 
taneous, as is often the way with Nature in her creati\f 
moods and novel departures, but it h.is already attained 
dimensions which warrant the widest publicity. 

It^has all sprung out of the question of Old Age 
Pensions. The condition of the aged poor in this 
wealthy land has long been felt to be in the highest 
degree unsatisfactor>’. The report of a Royal Commis¬ 
sion on the subject in 1895 set official seal to the 
general conviction : tind it w.is countersigned by the Old 
Age Pensions Committee, which issued its lindings Iasi 
year. Two statements may be quoted, one from each 
report, which put the case in a nutshell, i'he Commission 
reported that of the total population of England and 
Wales above the age of sixty-five, poor law relief is 
received in the course of the year by nearly 30 per 
cent. The Committee estimated that the number of 
persons in the United. Kingdom who were at 
least sixty-five years old on June 30th, 1S98, amounted 
in round numbers to two millions, and that only 
one-third of that number “ would not require aid. ’ 
That is to say, two-thirds of the two millions actually 
required aid, whether they got it or not. Putting tlu- 
two statements together, wc lincl that of the population 
over sixty-five, one-third require no aid, about one-third 
are in receipt of poor-law relief, and one full third who 
receive nothing from the rates do yet .stand in need of 
assistance. •This is a sad record for the second wealthiest 
nation under heaven : 1,330,000 old men and women, all 
of them in w'ant, only half of them helped by the poor 
law, the other half battling with failing strength for an 
escape at once from the degradation of iiauperism and 
from the pangs of positive starvation ! Jl is a dark blot 
on the national escutcheon. 

But can it be removed ? Only last summer men spt.kc 
as if it must remain. The hqpc of assistance from the 
State, which would relieve the misery while maintaining 
the self-respect of aged poverty, was dashed to the 

S ound. The Committee of experts found no solution 
r the problem within the terms of their reference. 
Responsible statesmen were understood to pronounce 
the difficulties insuperable. A chill of despair crept over 
the social conscience. 

Then we were tau^t afresh the value of our Imperial 
heritage. Not now in terms of military glon-, or of 
l«crattve markets, but in the way of social initiative and 
social experiment. 'Fhe gloqm which overhung the lot of 
our. aged poor was suddenly split by the “thundcrlcss 
lightnings* which st^ the news along the*cables that 
New Zealand ha^,|l!lbsed an Old Age Pensions Act. 
.That resolute demm ouf brothers at tfe Antipodes flung 
open again the gates of hope. No doubt the conditions 
were very different. The number of persons requiring 
Old Age Pension| in the Mother Country was nearly 
double the entire population of our “ most 'progressive 
colony.” But these ^consicArations did not; blunt the 
impress left on the popular tjiind by the accomplished 


fact. Men of our own tongue and blood, and under our 
own fl:ig, had e.stablished the precedent. They had 
greatly dared. Why should we be craycn ? 

(l) MR. W. P. REEVES*IN WALW'ORTH. 

The impetus imparted by the Colonial initiative to the 
niovemenl at home is no matter of mere conjecture or 
inferente. The line of its transmission can be clearly 
irac'icl. As soon as the New Zealand Act was known to 
have passed, the Browning Settlement invited the Hon. 
W. P. Reeves, Agent-Cencral for the Colony, to come 
and explain its pnnisions to the working men of 
Walworth. He kindly consented to do so. At Browning 
Hall, accordingly, on Sunday afternoon, November 20th, 
the first Old Age Pension Act passed within the Empire 
ivas expounded for the first time in the capital of the 
I'.mi)ire by the official representative of the enacting 
.State. 

Mr. Reeves had before him a fine audience of r^re- 
sentalive working men. He had beside him on the 
platform some of the most influential leaders of British 
iaboiir. PI is address was followed with the keenest 
interest and the most demonstrative sympathy. The 
proceedings were opened and closed with singing and 
pr.a)'cr, and there was.an unmistakable ring of religious 
enthusiasm both in the tone of the speakers and in the 
U‘sponsc of the hearers. There was a general feeling 
th.il new hope had dawned for the aged poor. 

The suggestion was soon forthcoming that all this 
interest and enthusjasm should not be allowed to 
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evaporate. Could not a conference be summoned to 
turn the New Zealand initiative to practical account ? 
I talked over the idea with Mr. George Barnes, the 
Secretary to the Amalgamated Engineers. He heartily 
approved and promised his co-operation. 

Now that we knew what New Zealand had decided 
on, there was one man whom above all others wc wanted 
to hear—^the foremost of living sociologists, the founder 
of the modern Science of Cities, who had with splendid 
audacity selected for his task of scientific investigation 
and description the very greatest city in the world, whose 
resulting work on the Life and Cabour of the People in 
London had become the classic of civic stud>f all the 
world over, and who had yet contrived amid these 
immense labours to make the question of Old Age 
Pensions peculiarly his own. Mr. Charles Booth very 
Idndly accepted the invitation to the Settlement and 
fixed December 14th for a conference with trade unionists 
at Browning Hah. 

(2) MR. CHARI.es booth AT BROWNING HALL. 

There were some forty persons present. But they 
represented national trade unions numbering ov’cr a 

a uartcBirof a million members. And they were mostly 
re leading officials of their unions. Tncy came not 
from London only, but from the leading centres of pro¬ 
vincial industty. Among those present may be mentioned 
Mr. F. Chandler, J.P. (Manchester), secretaiy to the 
Carpenters and Joiners ; Councillor Holmes (Leicester), 
secretary to the Hosiers’ and Dyers’ Federation ; Mr. 
J. Maddison, sccretarj' to the Iron Founders ; Mr. A. 
Wilkie (Newcastle), secrctarj^ to the Shipwrights ; Mr. 
John Lamb, of the Operative Plasterers j Mr. William 
Stevenson, of the Bricklayers’ Labourers ; and Mr. Q. 
N. Barnes. The Trades Councils of London, Bri-stol, 

f lull and Leeds were represented in each case by presi- 
ent or secretary. Mr. Will Crooks, of jthe London 
County Council, was there. The only membtt of Parlia¬ 
ment present was Mr. Frederick Maddison. 

^. Mr. Booth explained the principles on which any satis- 
. factory systefo of Old Age Pensions must, in his judgment, 
)[|e based, laying the greatest stress on the demands, 
(}) that all old persons ^ould be entitled to benefit, and 
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(z) that all should, through taxation, contribute to the cos'. 
His address was a marvel of lucidity and cogency. Tlie 
effect was seen in the discussion which followed. The 
conference to its great surprise found itself absolutely 
unanimous in its support of Mr. Booth’s main contention. 

Such an agreement among the responsible heads of 
some of the most powerful trade unions was at once felt 
to indicate a volume of national volition on the question 
which ought to find expression. Councillor Holmes of 
Leicester was the earliest to urgo the holding of sin ilar 
conferences in other great towns, if only Mr. Booth would 
consent to attend. But Mr. Booth at first was obdurate. 
The pressing claims of litcraiy and other work compelled 
him to decline. On the request, however, being reduced 
to one for only four evenings during the winter, he con¬ 
sented to consider it, and a few days later yielded to our 
wishes. So undcsignedly and unexpectedly did the 
movement 1 am describing take shape. No publicity 
was given to the proceedings. A “confidential” state¬ 
ment was printed of what had taken place, with the 
names of those present and the numbers they repre¬ 
sented, and, by the request and aid of members of the 
conference, some three thousand copies were distributed 
among branches of the unions throughout the country. 

(3) NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

The first provincial conference was held at Newcastlc- 
on-Tync on January jyth. It was convened by Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M.P., who presided, and Mr. A. Wilkie. 
It numbered just about a hundred members. There 
were ■ fifty-seven representatives from thirty-seven trade 
unions, twenty-nine from twenty co-operative societies, 
eight from three friendly societies, and three from two 
trade councils. The organised labour of Northumber¬ 
land and Durham was there in the persons of its most 
trusted loader... As is well known, the trade unionists, 
and notably the miners, of these two northern counties 
h.ivc often held aloof fi-om schemes of State interv’ention 
which command the support of the rest of the labour world ; 
and their .attitude to Mr. Booth’s demand for St.ate aid 
on a colossal scale was a matter of some un 6 brtainty. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act had, we kntnv, made a 
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\ great change in their feeling, and the convening of the 
conference in the handsome council chamber, till that 
night sacred to miners’ business alone, showed a hospit¬ 
able readiness to consider the project. Rut we were 
hardly prepared for the result-^that this conference, while 
comprising a great variety of opinion on minor points, was 
as completely unanimous as the Browning Hall Conference 
in supporting the demand for universal old age pensions 
from the State, to be given irrespective of the wealth or' 
personal savings or character of the recipient. Not 
merely so, but in order to give practical effect to this 
unanimous resolve by co-operating with other comniittces 
similarly appointed elsewhere, a committee was elected, 
consisting of Mr. Burt (Northumbrian Miners), Mr. 
Johnson (Durham Miners). Mr. Burn (Amalgamated 
Engineers), Mr. Knight (Boilermakers), Mr. Wilkie 
(Shipwrights), and Canon Moore Ede. 

Ho' / was this most significant agreement precipitated ? 
That can best be shown by telling how Mr. Booth delivers 
his argument. The convincing, even the converting, 
power of his speech has been proved in every one ol the 
conferences he h;is afldresscd. At the close of the first, 
one of the gravest of men, the responsible head of one of 
the strongest and wealthiest trade unions--a poor law 
guardian and a justice of the pe.icc to boot --turned 
to me and said, “ I came here in doubt about the 
whole subject. I go back to my centre a convert— 
nay more, a mission.ary in the cause." Yet in Mr. 
Booth’s statement of his case there arc no appc.ils 
to passion. Neither word nor gesture is allowed to 
indicate strong emotion. Declamation is entirely absent. 
There is no hint of “eloquence” or of climactic effect. 
The persuasiveness is the persuasiveness of logical 
arrangement, of transparent clearness, and of luminous 
sincerity. The style is not what you associate 'vith the 
idea of a social reformer proffering a remedy for some 
burning grievance. It is rather the style of a professoi 
of mathematics demonstrating to his pupils the solution 
of some problem in algebra or geometrj'. Mr. Booth 
is innoctfht of all trace of “ donnishness ’’ or academic 
“ side ”; vet the nearest analog)' to his conferences 
is to be found not in I’arliament or Town’s 
meeting, but in the college class-room. Before Mr. 
Booth has spoken five minutes, the relation is 
established of professor and students. They .^re .students 
any teacher niight covet—hard-headed labour-leaders, 
veterans of industrial warfare, graduates in the stern 
school of reality, yet men enough to sit humbly .and 
receptively at the feet of the expert. No specialist in a 
German university could show more profound reverence 
for thp man who knows than do these “ duly accredited 
representatives ” of our working classes. Their confi¬ 
dence is inevitably increased by the teacher’s rare 
gifts of exposition. As one of them said, “When 
.Mr. Booth speaks, you do not think of what he 
says or how he says it: you see the thing itself grow 
before you." As a consequence they end by finding his 

. conclusions engraved on their minds with a sort of 
intrinsic inevitableness, ^’erhaps Mr. Booth’s addresses 
may best be described as a superlative series of Univer¬ 
sity Extension Lectures in sociology. The resemblance 
is further born^aft ov the printed notes or outline of his 
lecture whichdfe puts^into the hands of his hearers, and 
to which he refers them point by point, number by 
number, as he proceeds. Is not this indeed a new kind 
of political propaganda ? Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., 
discerned the importance of the innovation when be 
expressed the hope at Ihe Newcastle Conference that 
henceforth in the popular discussion of political measures 
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Ihc ground should be cleared, and fundamental principles 
l.iid down by social c.vperts, after the manner of Mr. 
Booth. It would then, he argued, be an easier matter 
to proceed to details of actual legislation. That was a 
shrewd North Country glimpse into the future, which it 
ib to be hoped Mr. Fenwick will live to see verified. 

MR. nOOTH’.S “ NOTKft.” 

Of the nature of Mr. Booth's argument it may be as well 
to reproduce here, slightly abridged, his printed “ Notes.” 
They arc beaded “ Endowment of Old Age ’’ :— 

(1) There is now .a praitie.al agreciiiciit as to the facts. The 
tlep 1 <)r.il)l<- extent ol' iioverly in oM age is adinitled by sCll. 
rauperism is tmly (me .s-)'in]Jt(>ni of it. 

(2) It is also recognised that the old are industrially at an 
inere.asing disadvantage, so that they do not, except indirectly, 
share in the general prosperity. 

(3) The ideal condilion in old age must provide for comfort, 
iiKlepeiidence, the power to give as well .as to receive. 

(4) 'J'he maintenance of the old is now drawn from the follow¬ 
ing sources : nccnmulatiims (inherited or saved), present earn¬ 
ings, deferred payment for work done in the past, insurance, 
assistance from children, charitable aid, poor law relief. 

(5) .-Ml these, together, are acknowledged in very many 
cases to be insuftieient the Last two are uiidesiniklc, and 
assistanet; from children is now often pressed too hard, 

(6) rK()llI-E,M—WUri.K INCRKASt.Ni; IHK WHOLE SUM, TO 
DISPENSE WITH THE t/NUESIRAUI.E SOURCES. 

(7) Any possible contribution of the State is only a small 
item in the total reijuired. 

(8) Contributory schemes are ruled out—(/i), because they 

necessarily interfere with existing thrift agencies; (#), becaus-e 
they hardly provide at all for women or the poorest classes, and 
((•), because they (in any case) offer no liencfit for a generation to 
come. * 

( 9 ) The Essentials of a non-contributory scheme 
(such as I favour) are—(rt) Cost to be borne by general taxation : 
\h) Benefits to be for all whorf:laim them. 

(10) I hold that assistance frotn the .State, under these condi¬ 
tions—(a), Would not check, but rather stimulate the accumula- 
tLii of property by the people : (b) That it would not materially 
affect the chances of earnings by the old ; nor rates of wages 
generally: (c) That defewed earnings would not be interfered 
with, and that small i.tcmstrial or friendly endowments would 
be encouraged : (</) That insurance would still be needed, and 
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its provision be facilitated : (e) That help from children would 
'Continne to be given : (/) That charity would be less needed, 
and begging become less fraudulent: (g) That, the I’oor Law 
might be rdbmied, and oul-reliel abolished. 

(4) YORKSHIKE. 

The next conference was held in St. James’s Hall, 
Leeds, on February 23rd. It was convened by the 
Lmds Trades Council (Councillor Connellan. secretary), 
Ad included twenty rraresentatives from the Trades 
Councils of seventeen of the principal towns in York¬ 
shire, with a total membership of 76,500 ; along with two 
score or more delegates from several independent 
trade unions, friendly and co-operative societies. Mr. P. 
'Kennedy, chairman of the Leeds Council, presided. In 
the discussion, whicl followed Mr. Booth’s address, the 
skialism of Yorkshire showed up in suggestive contrast 
to the individualism of Nrrthumberland and Durham. 
The tendency, manifest at alPlhe conferences, was here 
very strong—to ride off from the main issue on questions 
of the incidence of taxation'. The “ imeamed increment ” 
was much in evidence. How the money for pensions was 
to be raised seemed to be a more alluring subject of 
.s,d<Sbft®»~~jt was certainly the- source of more widely 
div^ent views,—-than the preliminary consideration 
whether pensions should be given. But in the end the 
meethijjf pulled itsdf together and came to complete 
agreement in die d^thfuid for free pensions from the State 
^all aged ^sons. . ^I^he sources of requisite revenue 
it decided to leave altogether unspecifred. Seven gentle¬ 
men were elected as the'lYmrlailu condiment to the 
national'coihmittee ; Wi'T. Grimes /York), F. W. Booth 
(HtdU, Cottncillor Hobson (Shefifield)^ Councillor Parker 
’(Vlalifax), R. Harvey (Bifadford), C. Brampton (Mex 
bt^gh), and Councillor GonneHan (Leeds). 

'(5) LAIteASHIRE. 

days la^, ^ at. the offices tlte Co-t^erative 
.Society, MAchester, >heih convened Ify 
l^ the j ^l^pddre Federation of Trades 'Councils, of ^ich 
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delegates; 46 represented Ae trades councils of 26 towps, ^ 
22 came from 12 trade nmions, 13 stood for eight co¬ 
operative associations, and seven for rareefriendl^societies. 
We had the very pick of the flower of Lancashire labour 
before us. Mr. J. R. Clynes, of Oldham, presided, and Mr. 
Booth’s speech was followed by a vigorous debate. There 
was much variety of view about details and upon ulterior 
issues, but eventually the meeting declared by a unanimous 
show of hands in favour of a universal and non-contribu 
tory system of pensions for the aged. The executive of 
the Federation was appointed to represent Lancashire on 
the national committee. The organised labour of the 
great industrial counties of Northern Lngland, as voiced 
in three most representative conferences, had gone 
‘‘ solid ” in support of Mr. Booth’s demand. 

(6) WEST OF ENGI.AND AND SOUTH WALES. 

On March i ith a conference representative of Trades 
Councils and other -labour organisations in the West of 
England and South Wales met in Hannah More Hall, 
Bristol, by invitation of the Bristol Trades Council 
(Mr. J. Curie, J.P., secretary). Mr. Sheppard, president 
of the home council, took the chair. We were promised 
here the somewhat appetising variety of strong and active 
opposition. But Mr. Booth came, spoke, conquered. The 
final result was all but identically the same as in x.ie pre¬ 
vious conferences. There was one hand, and one hand 
only, held up at Bristol against the formula of an Old Age 
I’cnsion from the State for every one. That solitary hand 
has the distinction of recording the only vote opposed to 
Mr. Booth’s contention in the whole series of conferences. 
Its picturesque isolation makes the general unanimity 
stand out with the greater impressiveness. As local 
contingent to the national committee there were appointed 
nine :—Messrs. S’'ei4)ard, F. Freeman, J. Pearson, and 
J. Curie, all of the Bristol Trades Council ; Councillor 
Sharland (Engineers), Mr. S. 11 . Whilehouse (South- 
Wcsle-rn Miners’ Federation), Councillor Baxter and 
Mr. W. K. Oxley (Bristol Socialists), and Mr. E. H. 
Jarvis (Bristol Labour Electoral Association). > 
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\ (7) 5C0TLAN1>. 

'on March 14th Mr. Booth attended a conference in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, convened by the Glasgow 
Trades Council (Secretary, "Mr. Isaac Mitchell). It 
numbered between two and three hundred, and included 
representatives from many parfs of Sptland. 'Iherc 
were delegates from the trades councils of Aberdeen, 

Govan, Greenock, Falkirk, Ayr, Paisley, and Glasgow. 

There were also present members of the City Council. 

The University was represented by Professor and Lady 
Mary Murray, and by Dr. Smart, Professor of Economies. 

Mr. George Galloway, who presided, concluded his open¬ 
ing address with a reference to the religioin aspi’cl of 
the movement. ' In meeting as they did that night, 
they knew they were following in the footstep.s of 
their Lord and Master Jesus Christ. The (juesiions 
and speeches which followed Mr Booth’s st.itoinent 
showed that his ploughshare had been turning up 
practically virgin soil. Many of the speakers were 
preoccupied with theories • of fiscal expedients, and 
single-taxers were much to the fore. But th -y 
grew to sec that their first business was to decide 
whether they wanted State pensions or not, le.aving the 
cjucstion of ways anti means for consideration at a later 
stage. The final vote was taken somewhat hurriedly as 
the hour was late, but it was entirely unanimous. 

Scottish labour, through its spokesmen there prc.scnt, gave 
in its adhesion to the demand for universal old age 
pensions. Delegates were also elected to serve for Scot¬ 
land on the natiomal committee. 

(8) THK MIDI.ANUS. 

The movement was now assuming national propor¬ 
tions. After the Newcastle Conference tlie prix'eeil- 
ings were thrown open to the press and reported .it 
v.irying length. Mr. Booth’s printed notes weie 
being discussed in the lodges and unions which sent 
delegates. Newspapers and magazines began to bum 
with the question. Parly recriminations forced it 
forward, ^n important st.igc in advance was taken in 
Parliament on March send. Mr. Chamberlain then 
announced iho intention of the Government to a[)poiiit a 
select committee to consider the subject ag,iin. He 
renounced tiis old scliemes and in effect endorsed 
Mr. Booth’s criticisms (No. 8 in Notes of con¬ 
tributory systems. At the same time, he still regarded 
a universal system as impracticable on account of its 
enormous cost. But he proclaimed the subject as one 
henceforth outside the region of jiarty jiolitics, and 
appealed to “ the best men of all parties " to co-o[)eratc 
in finding a solution. As the Leader of the Opposition 
heartily approved this irenicon, good cilirens may feel 
at liberty to support the movement without fc.ir of 
compromising themselves in partisan polemics. 

Three days after Mr. Chamberlain h.id announced this 
new. departure, the last of the series of conferences which 
originated at Browning Hall was held in Birmingham. 

It was convened by Mr. George Cadijury, and all the 
arrangements bore witness to his thoroughness and 
generosity. The area o#^ representation covered nine 
Midland counties. The conference was hgld in the large 
and beautiful exan^ation hall of the Technical School,-- 
one of those mjrmciQul palaces which :ire the glorv of 
Birmingham*. T'he room, which accommodates over 600, 
was crowded almost to suffocation. The lc.aders of 
the organised laboui^of the Midlands were there in 
compact array,sand the .sight of their upturned faces, 
eager, intelligent, *168011110, was an experience to be 
remembered. Prominent representatives »f the philan- 
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and civic life of Birmingham occupied the' 
The .suililvu .md lamented death of Mr. 
Cadbury, a few days before, prevented his 
brother presiding .is had been intended ; the chair was 
t.tken instead by Councillor Stevens, who had presided 
over the Birmingham meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress, and proved himself now, as then, a most 
admirable chairman. Mr. George Cadbury sent a 
letter insisting on our duty “ as a Christian nation ” to 
make better provision for the aged poor. He .advocated 
the adoption of sonic meastire like the New Zealand 
.Vet. He urged friendly societies and trade unions to 
agree on some definite pension scheme, and to make it a 
test question at the next (leneral Election. “ Christian 
men of all parties would be willing to forward such a 
Bill.” Mr. Chamberlain also wrote, expressing the great 
interest watli wliich he would await a report of the 
proceedings, and welcoming any discussion which would 
bring to light a practical remedy for an evil admittedly 
great. A letter from Sir Walter Foster, M.P., declared 
that “ there is no scheme for pensions so good as Mr. 
Booth’s,” and that but for the cost he should “simply 
support it.” The meeting soon showed that it was not so 
easily deterred. The chairman led off with a frank 
advocacy of universal pensions. Mr. Booth had a great 
reception, and was in excellent form. The half-hour of 
questions which came afterwards was the occasion of much 
crisji and lively repartee, which delighted the audience. 
At first it seemed as though Mr. Booth’s refusal to dis¬ 
criminate, as the New Zealand Act discriminated, between 
rich and poor, or “ deserving ” and “ undeserving,” would 
prove a stone of stumbling. But the parallel of free 
education cleaned the way. Just as you provide free 
schools for cveiy child in the realm, argued Mr. Booth, 
so you may provide free pensions for every aged person 
in the realm. You do no^ compel a riqh man to send 
his son to the Board School*: you need not compel a 
rich man to receive the pension : but in both cases the 
State can make equal provision. Universality alone, he 
contended, would remove the pauper taint. But would 
he bestow the same pension on the idle and reprobate as 
industrious ? Mr. Booth replied with 
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a smile that already the remobate got their subsistence 
out of society, and he diof not propose to take away 
any of their rights. fhe subs«;quent discussion 
Was remarkable for the resolute purpose which ran 
through it. The meeting showed itself thoroughly in 
earnest, bent on getting something done, and that 
speedily; -fiercely, almost contemptuously, resenting the 
intrusion of merely partisan issues. 

The C9nvictiDn visibly deeiiened that the duty of the 
conference was not to suggest compromises or conces¬ 
sions in ^advance, but to make perfectly clear what it 
wanted in its entirety :*to affiim a principle, not to draft 
a BilL 

Finally, a resolution Was isubmitted, declaring that 
“ this conference of duly accredited representatives ” 
gave “ a general and hearty support ” to the principles 
set forth by Mr. Booth. And this resolution—printed 
in the agenda paper, which was in every one’s hands, 
duly and dWberately moved, seconded, and supported 
—^was carried with absolute unanimity. The enormous 
sicpiificance of this unanimous vote is confirmed by the 
following excerpt from the official register of attendance: •- 

There were present from — 


Oddfellows* Lodges . 

fi7< delegates representing\ 
i a memb'irship of j 

40,843 

Foresters’ Courts . 

132 

II II 

37,996 

Co-operativo Societies ... 

47 

11 »• 

54,37.. 

Trades Councils. 

27 


77,200 

Trades Unions . 

96 

II II 

84,028 

Other economic societies. 

47 


25,121 

ifefiklo Lodges. 

zo 

II II 

4.612 

Druids’ Lodges. 

17 

II II 

3 , 2 H 

Reebabites* Tents. 

>3 

II •• 

737 

Total number of delegates 564 
NumbcK of visitors ad -1 cf- 
mitted by ticket./ 

Total present. 630 

II •» 

328,121 


RepreseQtadveswere present from the Trades Councils of Derby, 
Lacester,'Worcester, Cheltenham, Smethwick, Northampton, 
WalMU,. Kettering, Burton-on-Trent, Dudley, Wolverhampton, 
Coventiy, West Bromwich and Birmingham. « 

' 5 aeh a vote by sych a conference cannot be explained 
*Way. 'Following as it does the equally unanimous vote 
of |he she other conferences, it becomes a social portent 
first magnitude. These seven meetings have pre- 
Sim^ a demand from the organised labour of Great 
which no Govemmer<t can safely ignore. The 
ASilaQjiAl 'committee when it assembles next month, with 
its seven distinct contingents, will have behind it the 
consciousnesH of an immense volume of public opinion 
and purpose and hope. Its mandate is unmistakable. It 
is charged to promote the obtaining of a free .State pension 
jjfpr every aged man and woman in the realm. And this 
Universal principle it will have to embody in some definite 
and particular scheme for the guidance of its constituents. 

The growth of this movement sheds strange light upon 
the changing times in which we live. It is a movement 
which seeks to remedy , a great popular grievance. It 
attempts a reform of dimensions that are s'mply colossal. 
Yet how does it take its rise ? The initiative of hope 
and courage comes not from the Imrarial Government 
with all its resources of power apd wealth, but from a small 
colony at the Antinodes. The statesman abdicates : the 
sociologist takes his place. Instead of Midlothian cam-, 
pajgns aflame with political passion, we have a series of 
conferences listening to exquisitely lucid University 
Extonaion lectures on a/com{dex«^tal problem. Hie 
UlatfiMto pugilist and the political bravo are at a dis- 
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count. The expert is in demand. People are actually) 
becoming more interested in getting things done thaw 
in the palpable hits scored by political opponents. Even 
partisan chiefs find it expedient to disavow partisanship 
in the question. “The best men in all parties” are 
invited to co-operate. Similarly, in the promotion of 
reform, the nucleus of organisation is not the paity caucus, 
but the trades council or the trades union. The profes¬ 
sional politician recedes before the labour leader. Or 
the philanthropist shoulders the task which the Cabinc* 
Minister has dropped in despair. These are symptoms 
of change which the student of affairs will do well to 
ponder. F. Herbert Steab. 

TWO VIEWS OF OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

(1) Mr. V'auhhan Nash, writing in the Contemporary^ 
remarks on the notable revival of the Old Age Pension 
movement during the last few months. In the autumn it 
seemed to have been dismissed from the r^ion of 
practical politics, but now the position is altered, “ the 
misgivings of theorists will not be suffered to determine 
the question.” 

The trade unions are organising meetings of their leading 
men to confer with Mr. ('harlrs Booth, and these meetings an- 
being attended by representatives of the friendly societies and 
the co-op rative societies. Unions like the Boilcrmak.rs’and 
Iron Shipbuilders’, the F.ngineers’ and the Durham and 
Northunibc-rland Miners'—stalwart individualists and orthodox 
economists these Northerners -are making their views felt, and 
urgent resolutions in favour of ]>ensious arc being adopted. A 
large number of boards of guardians, too, are declaring for a 
Stale pen.sion a]>nrt from tlie Poor-law. Since the question 
first began to be discussed, there have been no such demonstra¬ 
tions of opinion in its favour. 

However the demand arose, there is no longer any serious 
question of its extent and sincerity. It does not happen to be a 
class agitation either, but a movement that appeals to all classes. 
Peopl-.- are h.aunted by the Lliought of the jKJor misemblv and 
forsaken in their old age. Tin; Pension movement stands for 
an acknowledgment of the obligation of society towards those 
who have spent lliemselves in its service and by its orylers. We 
cannot allow men and women to suffer in this fashion. • 

Mr. Nash holds a universal system to be too costly. 
After dismissing Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme and Mr. 
Lionel Holland’s as both unsatisfactory, he says ;— 

Mr. Booth’s scheme, after all, must be the sheet-anchor. Can 
bis proposal be reduced within practical limits without spoiling 
its principle ? Can we, for instance, lay down some test of 
income, as the New Zealanders have done, leaving it to a local 
pensions board to pass on to the lelicving officer such applicants 
as s^m properly lo come within the purview of the Poor-law ? 

(2) .Sir Spencer Walpole in the Nineteenth Century 
contends that Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme is “ removed 
by its cost from the area of practical politics,” and that 
any practical scheme must be one of help added to self- 
help. From the Post Office Savings Bank return he 
concludes that there are “ millions of working people who 
Wve laid by large sums of money ” :— 

Why should not the G.ivernm-snt say, if any of these thrifty 
people desire, on attaining the age of sixty-nve, to purchase a 
small immediate life annuity, it W 1 double the amount ? An 
immediate annui^ of 2s. 6d. a week can be purchased by a ntop, 
sixty-five years om, for ^^62 i6s. Sd. Th^ mrat be hundreds 
of thousands of working people who JiaW This sum at thcic 
command ; and, if the annuity were obublecNby the Govern¬ 
ment, such people would be' enabled, for the Mpenditure of 
this compaiativcy small sum, to ensura a provision of gs. 2 
week for the rest of their lives, * ' 

pTbe writer would entrust the administration of jpensions 
preferably to the Poor Law ajithorities, or, to obviate 
sentimental objections, the County Councils. 

0 












THE book of the . mOHTH. 

THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM AND SOCIAL REFORM.* 

O NE of the crying needs of the present day is an millennium. We have had sufficient experience of 
Intelligence Department for Social Questions. We the social reformer “ of the chair ” ; what we 4ieed to- 
have theories and panaceas in abundance. They day are social reformers who base their proposals on 
are as plentiful as blackberries in autumn. Some ascertained facts, no matter hpw' illogical tqpy may 
of them, no doubt, are theoretically and morally perfect, appear to the theorist pufe and simple. Th6 greatest 
and are constructed with a scrupulous regard to all need in all branches of social^reform is facts, set forth 
accepted laws of political economy. Their only defect is impartially and in the duu proportion they hold to the 
that m practice they are unworkable. Many of the loco- whole of national life. No greater service can be rendered 
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motives which competed with Stephenson’s “Puffing 
Billy” were built in accordance with recognised rules. 
They should have moved, but they did not. It is the 
same with many proposals for social reform which arc 
enthusiastically supported to-day. The)' should solve the 
problem they are expected to settle, but they do not 
make any progre.ss m d^ng so. It is too frequently 
forgotten that we have not to legislate for a race 
of human bemgs _who have already reached a state 
of sweet reaspn&blycss. The flaws and faults in 
human nature, as at present constituted, must 
radically affect the practical working out of the 
most perfect schema ever framed to bring in the 

• " The TempciMca a'robl^ and Sodat ReTorm,” by Joseph Rownlrfc 
■al Aithur Shorwell. 6(i pp., fith numerous appendices. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Hodder and Stoughton. • 


to the community than a careful and exhaustive inquiry 
into the actual conditions of any pressing social question 
and its relations to the general life of the nation. 

This is what Mr. Kowntree and Mr. Sherwell have 
done for the temperance problem. In their book, “ The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” they have set 
forth the rcsultf of a careful and thorough investigation 
into all aspects of the Drink Question. They have 
spared neither time nor trouble to arrive at accurate and 
reliable facts and figures^ They have .approached the 
subject from the point of view of the scientific investi¬ 
gator who desires to discover the essential fadts of the 
problem, and not with any preconceived theory' for which 
they hoped to find supporting evidence. A glance at the 
bulky appendices, to wjiich they have wisely relegated the 
evidence they h.iv8 gathered, will show how elaborate 
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their inquiries have beenr. ‘Having arrived at the facts, 
they proceed to consider thj^m with the*open mind of the 
practical reformer who desifes to accomplish a definite 
purpose with as little delay as possible. In the closing 
chapter of their book they set forth a scheme which they* 
hope may secure the adhesion of the mass of temperance 
reformers, -and so lead to the adoption of practical 
measures, of reform. Their proposals deserve the careful 
consideration of all who arc interested in temperance 
reform. «They do not regard temperance as a universal 
panacea. There are pressing economic questions, they 
a^mit, which it cannot solve. But they hold that, 
^art from temperance, the social problem will remain 
iiUKtluble. Without further introduction I now proceed to 
give a summary of the contents of this book, wliich will 
undoubtedly be ranked as one of the most important con¬ 
tributions to the discussion of the temperance problem 
that has yet been published. 

L—THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM. 

Before discussing methods of dealing with the Drink 
Question it is absolutely necessary to ascertain as 
accurately as possible the dimensions of the evil to be 
combatted. It is as essential for the social reformer to 
make sure of his facts as for the soldier to “keep his 
pmvdcr dry.” The writers have therefore devoted the 
opening chapter of their book to a carefully compiled 
“ statement of the problem.” They have brought together 
a striking array of facts and figures gathered from many 
sources, carefully tested and verified. At the very 
outset of their inquiries they are confronted with a very 
serious condition of affairs which has a vital influence 
upon the consideration of the whole problem. The 
temperance movement has now been in existence for over 
seventy years. No other social propaganda of the 
century has enlisted so much enthusiastic and unselfi.sh 
effort. Much, no doubt, has been accomplished. Publicr 
drin^ng usages have disappeared, and there has been a 
noticeable advance of public sentiment on the question. 
This, however, only accentuates the importance of the 
extraordinary fact that the per capita consumption of 
adcoi^ in the United Kingdom is greater to-day than it 
was in 1840 when the temperance reformation was in its 
infancy. The following tabic, givnng the per capita con- 
mmption of alcoholic liquor in the United Kingdom, will 
naeake this clear 

1840. l8:j8. 

C.tllpn!j. Gallons. 

Spirits (proof) . . o'$7 . . . i‘04 

Wine.o'25 . . . o‘4i 

Beer.28-59 . . . 31-41 

Or, if the figures are reduced to a basis of Proof Spirit 
(50 per cent, alcohol), the result works out as follows :— 


drinking classes may be estimated at seventeen millionsi 
One-half of the remaining twenty^three millions are 
women whom, it is safe to .assume, do not drink, on an 
average, more than half the quantity consumed by men. 
Allowing for these cases the amount of absdlute alcohol 
consumed in 1898 by men and women was :— 

Men . . 4-92 gallons, or 787 fluid ounces. 

Women . 2-46 „ or 393 ,, „ 

Another indication which points to the increase f 
drunkenness is to be found in the judicial stati.stics. 
These demonstrate that while crime generally has shown 
a marked tendency to decrease, drunkenness, on the con¬ 
trary, has increased. This, no doubt, is partly due to- 
more efficient police super-vision, but the tendency is toa 
marked to be entirely accounted for in that way. While 
crime in England and Wales has decreased by 34 per 
cent, since 1857-61, dnmkenness has increased 36 per 
cent. 

The increased intemircrance among women is another 
disquieting sign. On this aspect of the question it is 
difficult to get accurate figures. But if the number of 
deaths directly attributed to intemperance is studied we 
find that while witliin the last twenty years the ratio of 
mortality froni alcoholic excess has increased 43 per cent, 
among men, it has increased among women by no less 
than 104 per cent. 

No organisation can compete with the public-house in 
the thoroughness with which it covers the country. In 
England ;ind Wales there are 125,000 places licensed for 
the retail sale of licjuor. About 67,000 arc fully licensed 
liouscs and about 30,000 are beer-houses. In the towns 
the excessive number of licenseil houses is especially 
app.ircnt. Take the case of London. In 1896 there were- 
11,811 licences issued, or one for every 50 inhabited 
houses. The rateable va.luc of these premises was 
;^i,754,335. This is a sum equal to ono-twentieth 
part of the total valuation of London, or six times the 
total rateable value of all the Board and Voluntary 
schools in the metropolis. London is not exceptional in 
this respect. The same thing exists in all our# large 
towns :— 

Manchester has nearly 3,000 licensctl houses, or one to every 
180 inhabitants. Liverp )ol has 2,310,- or one to every 279- 
inhabitants ^ Dirmingliani 2,300, or one to every 21J inhabitants ^ 
.Sheflielrl has 1,841, or one to every 176 inhabitants; while 
Bristol has 1,173, or on • to every ig$ inliabitants. 

In Scotland there are in round numbers 11,700 licensed 
houses, while in Ireland the retail licences number 18,532. 
In the Irish towns the figures are incredibly high. In 
Clonmel, for instance, one out of every 11 houses is a 
licensed house, in Waterford one out of every 15, m 
Limerick, Queenstown and Kilkenny one'out of every 17, 
in Cork one out of every 19, while in Dublin and Belfast 


f Gallons of Proof Spirits. 

1840/it ra/rfa consumption . . . 3-89 

,18^ >.>! •> ... 4-30 

That is to say, the expenditure on alcoholic drinks has 
risen from £2 iBs. lod. per head in 1840 to ;^3 i6s. lojd. 
in 1898. During the Resent decade the consumption of 
akuhol has steadily risen,,until in 1898 it stood at a 
higher figure than had been reached fora period of twenty 


^^^S^dng as these figures am&oubtedly arc, they do not 
||fve an adequate idea of the consumption of intoxicating 
hmac. The figures are based on the total population, 
amich is obviously misleading, for no account is taken of 
tiMipbatainer and the children. In order to obtain .an 


,,,aiqpoikimately accurate result it hs necessary to detect 
■dwdh, ikese classes from the population. The non¬ 


one out of every 33 houses is engaged in retailing 
li^or. 

These figures are sufficiently striking to require no 
comment. They, however, mark the high watermark, 
as it were, for in many parts of the kingdom the number 
of licensed houses is cither stationary or tends slowly to- 
decline. This, tendency is encouraging as far as it gbes, 
but that is not very far. If the same rail of reduction 
were to continue which has beenr gdhiff on in London 
from 1886 to 1896, we may confiaentlyTdok forward to 
the extinguishing of the last “ on ” license two centuries. 
hence! While temperance workws have concentrated 
their energy upon reducing the numbei^ of houses, the 
jkiblican and the brewer have been‘dually diligent in 
increasing thgir size and attiketiveneso. “The fatal 
facility of recourse to the public-house ” has been greatly 
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increased, making it “ extremely difficult for multitudes of 
ipersons, in view of the hardshifs of their lives, to avoid or 
resist intemperance.” 

II.—CRIPPLING THE l^ATION’S EFFICIENCY. 

Such is the cause. What is the effect? Upon this 
i^uestion Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Shcrwell have much to 
say. They have not been content with collecting the 
opinions of the most competent authorities upon the 
subject, but have conducted an exhaustive inquirj' on 
their own account. They have arrived at the conclusion 
that the excessive consumption of alcohol does and must 
impair the economic efficiency of the nation, and this 
altogether apart from the evil effect which alcohol 
produces on the consumer. This is not merely a question 
of academic or statisticid interest ; it is one which vitally 
affects the prosperity and industrial welfare of the nation 
as a whole. We arc beginning to feel the pressure of' 
competition from other nations which have been ino\ ing 
up to our standarfls of efficiency. .We must grapple with 
the forces which undermine our national sin'iigth and 
weaken our industrial efficiency, or be crintent to fall behind 
in the struggle for comnu rci.il supremacy. A nation to 
be efficient must be well fed. That is a lesson which the 
giant strides America is making in the commercial field 
is teaching us. She is not :i formidable competitor merely 
on account of her immense resources and more gencr.il 
utilisation of machinery, but largely because her workers arc 
better nourished and therefore possess a relatively higher 
efficiency. The Drink Ouestion has a very practical bear¬ 
ing upon the question of nourishment. The English work¬ 
ing man economises on the necessaries of life in order to be 
able to spend the money so saved on drink. Here he is at 
a hopeless disadvantage compared with the American 
workman, who consumes only about half tlio quantity of 
alcohol. If we could lower our drink bill to the .Xinencan 
standard we sliould at once reduce it by more than 
jCS7,000,000 per annum, a sum the magnitude of which 
can more easily be realised by one or two concrete 
cxamiiles 

It is 4 silui tlial is orpial to more th.-in one-hal/ of the iiati m.rl 
revenue, or .loie than three times the amount of the share 
capital of all the industrial and provident (co-oper.itive) sot ic'ii s 
repstcred untler tin, Imlustrial and I’rovident AcLs in the I'niled 
Kingdom. Dr, to put it in another way, the amouiU sj\ed by 
this moderate reduction in the coiibumption of alcoholic liquors 
in the United Kingdom woulti be sufficient not only to jirovide 
all the funds needcxl for a national scheme of old .ige peiehms 
b'.c., ;^26,000,000), but also to secure the entire c.xtinction of 
the National Debt in less than ftventy-two years. 

The economic effect of the consumption of alcohol 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell demonstrate by .a care¬ 
fully worked out argument, supported by a formidable 
array of statistics. The total expenditure on alcoholic 
beverages in the United Kingdom in 1S98 amounted to 

I 54W'8o, 934, a sum equal to nearly one and a half times 
the amount of the national revenues, or all the rents of 
all the houses and farms in the United Kingdom. When 
we regard these figures in relation to the working classes 
they arc still more significaq;:. The writers say 

It has been authoritatively estimated that of the total sum 
represented by tine national drink bill, at least •two-thirds arc 
spent by the working classes, who constitute, approximately, 
seventy-five per cent, of «ie impulation. That is to say, of the 
j^lS4,000,ooo spent on drink in the Unitetl Kingdom in 1898 
more than 100,000,000 must, according tp this estimate, have 
been siient by 30,000,000 persons (representing 6,000,000 
families) belonging to the working classes. In other words, 
every working-class fiSnily suent on an average, in 1898, no* 
less than £16 13s. 4d., or^s. Sd. per week* on alcoholic 
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liquors, a sum which {.issuminlJi ffie average income of a 
working-class family to be thirfyfive shilli^s per week) is 
equal to more th.aii ^e-sixth of me entire family income. 

These figures arc supported by many authorities and 
by an inquiry covering forty-three general trades made by 
the writers, which convinced them that “ when all possible 
deductions have been made it is doubtful if the average 
family expenditure of the working classes upon intoxicants 
can be reckoned at less than 6s. per week.” * 

It is perfectly clear that the poor, whose means of sub¬ 
sistence are insufficient as j). is, caAnot afford this expiendi- 
ture without tlie mo.st disastrous results. This is the 
cnix of the economic positipn as far as it stands related 
to drink expenditure. If we take the diet of indoor 
paupers at St. I’ancras Workhouse as a standard of 
expenditure upon fowl, we find that the weekly outlay' 
of a family of five persons would be t6s. :— 

IJut it is clearly impossible for an ordinary unskilled labourer 
to fecil himself ami his family on this piuper scale so long as he 
siicii'Is even ill • aver.ige amount of his class on drink. For 
instance, a wei kly expenditure of 15s. j) T family on food (the 
mean of the St. P.iner.isand Whitecha|)cl Workhouse diets) added 
to an expendiinre of ff-. per week on drink (the aver.age ofa work- 
mg-i.lass family) u’otild ahsarh ihe fntire famtiy income of one and 
n ihtnl million ficdons in London alone, and leave absolutely 
nothing for rent, clothe.s, fuel, lighting, lurniturc, household 
utensils, etc. I'.ven if we t.ike the drink expenditure at a lower 
figure namely, ih ■ .js. 3 1. p -r family quoleil by Mr. Mundclla 
as tile average weekly expenditure ol the poor in a district of 
Kasl London —the result is practically the same, only gd. per 
-,occk being loll out of an income of per week for rent, 
elothes, fuel, lighting, etc. . . . Nor is It the poorer class 
of labourers’ families only who suffer. Even if we raise 
the limit ol income to thirty shillings per week, the economies 
necessary to provide the tlriiik expenditure must still be severe. 

\ drink exi>indilure of six shillings per week, .added to a 
rent of six shillings (be cost of a room in Central London 

-would leave exactly eighteen .shillings a week for foot! and 
.all other ]nupose.s. If from this sum we deduct a farther 
sum of filtecii shillings ])er week for food, there would 
ii niain a balance of thn\ .\htlhnys a wielr for clothing, fuel, 
lighting, (urnilure, household ulensils, medical attendance, 
recreation, thrift, and the hundred and one incidental expenses 
of ordinary domestic life, and even then the parents would only 
receive the diet ol a workhouse p.iiiper, .ind the children a littD 
more than half the diet of a child in the St. I’ancras Woxkhcms • 
■School. This, b.* it n membered, is for a family of ^le persons 
• inly hus'baiid, wile and Ihrcc children. In the umuroerable 
ca.sis where there are more I Ivin three cliildnm in a family Ih .* 
level of subsistence most fall still lower. “ How is it done ! ” 
it may be asked. The answer is that it is not and cannot b.^ 
done. If onc-fifth of a limited income be spent on drink, 
economil's must be jiractised .souK'whcre, and since rent, rciluced 
to its lowest limits by unwholesome crowding, remains an 
inflexible quantity, food must be stinted, and c.xpenditure upon 
I lothiug, luel, etc., reduced to limits Hiat are not only relati'vely, 
1ml .absolutely di'structivc of efficiency. 

The gravity of these facts can hardly be exaggerated. 
The economic position of nations is, to a large extent, one 
■ if footl and of the standard of living. The expendittve on 
drink in this country by the working classes is Unuting 
the amount of ft^d consumed and reducing Jflje standard 
of living. The result is a general lowering rOf ii^ustrial 
-•fficiency which cannot but have a disastrous effect upon 
national prosperity. This^s going on at a time wnen 
Great Britain cannot afford to handicap .herself in the 
struggle for commercial supremacy. Whenever ^ see 
peoples and classes,” says Professor Nitti, “ descending 
in their diet below the standard necessary for a moderate 
labourer, or barely re!ic|),ing that limit, we may be con¬ 
fident that in the fight for work these peoples and classes 
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will never fill but an inferior function, and will not reach 
the higher rungs of the industrial ladder.’’ 

Another direction in whi^h the consamption of alcohol 
is impairing the efficiency m the nation is the amount of 
money which is wasted on intemperate drinking. On 
this point the writers say :— 

_No_one will question the economic wostefulmss of intemp'rate 
drinking, and yet this, to lake only a basis of calculation that 
the " Trade’I itself does not contest, must have represented an 
expenditure in 1898 of upwards of £ 22 ,<x>o,oy 3 ; while if we 
take as the basis of calcukition the opinion of the Committee of 
experts appointed by the Uritish 'Association in 1881 ami 1882, 
out of a total expenditure of 54,000,000 in l8g8, only 
;£'3l,aoo,000 can be regardtki aa “ necessary ” expenditure, the 
remainder (/.e., 123,000,000) '“being eiitier pure luxury or 
sheer waste.” If these sums, or any considerable proportion of 
them, had been spent on us ‘lul or nec. ss.iry commodities the 
economic gain to the tuition w.aild have been almost 
incalculable. 

Considerations such as these led Richard Cobden to 
declare that “the temperance cause lies at the foundation 
of all social and political reforms.” 

HI.—THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MENACE. 

“ I see the danger coming nearer and nearer, that, 
owing to the enormous influence wielded directly and 
indirectly by those who arc concerned in upholding the 
drink traffic, we are approaching a condition of things 
wrilously near the corruption of our political system.” 
In these words Lord Rosebery described a danger which 
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is year by year assuming a more threatening aspect. I 
The “Trade” is taking an active interest in botl^ 
Imperial and municipal politics, and, to use an American 
ppression, it does not go inJ:o politics for the “ good of 
its health.” It is an extremely grave menace to national 
and municipal life when., a powerful and wealthy trade, 
possessing exceptional means of influencing the electorate, 
disregards the claims of civic patriotism and subordinates 
questions • of public welfare to the return of candidates 
“ favourable to trade interests.” Lord Rosebery did n- t 
exaggerate the seriousness of the problem “when he 
declared that “ if the State does not soon control the 
liquor traffic, .the liquor traffic will control the State.” 

The “ Trade ” is strongly entrenched in all sections of 
the community. The most serious obstacle in the way of 
any comprehensive measure of reform is to be found in 
the magnitude of the vested interests and the number of 
•persons interested in the maintenance of the traffic. 
,'\ccording to the Brewer^ Almanack the total sum 
invested in the traders,^230,000,000. By means of the 
Limited Company system these millions are distributed 
among a large body of shareholders. How powerful a 
reinforcement this system has enlisted in support of the 
drink traffic is clearly demonstrated by examining the 
share lists of five large brewery companies :— 

It appears (hat the ordinary and preference sh. .eholders 
alone in five large Brewery Companies number 16,604. If fbe 
debenture capital be equally distributed the number of share 
and debenture holders will, together, be 27,052. Still more 
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'significant, as beiiring upon the effect which the holding of 
^cse shares must have upon public opinion, is the social 
position of many of the shareholders. In the two first-named 
Companies, especially in Guinjtess and Co., ]jeers and titled 
persons and doctors are, after women, the most numerous class. 
In the same Company are 178 jisrsons bearing the title of 
“ Kcv.” including Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, and Canons. 
In the other four Companies there are 133 persons designated 
as " Rev." 

In 1896 there were in the United Kingdom 8,686 brewers 
and 173 distillers whose influence naturglly is persistently 
exercised against legislative reform. 

This pov/erful and influential body of persons financially 
interested in the increased consumption of alcohol has a 
centre in every locality through which it can influence 
public opinion. It can bring pressure to bear ujjon the 
electorate through every one of the 156,102 licensed 
houses in the United Kingdom, each of which has its own 
circle 01 customers. No other institution in the l.ind can 
boast of so efficient a local instrument ready to obey its 
commands. It is only necessary- to turn for a moment 
to the agencies which promote educ.ttional and moral 
progress to see how vast is the power wicldetl by the 
“Trade.” In England and Wales there are 125,944 
licensed bouses, but only 19,848 primary day sch«)ols. 
That is to say, for every prim.iry day school there are 
more than six licensed houses for the sale of liquor. Or 
to take another comparison, the clergy of the Established 
Church number 24,232, Roman Catholic priests 2,511, and 
ministers of other religious bodies 10,057, giving a tot.il 
of 36,800. For every Christian minister, therefore, we 
have more than three places licensed for the retail sale of 
liquor. 

The most striking instance of the power of the Tr.idc in 
politics is supplied by an elaborate calculation by the 
writers as to the result of the liciuor vole upon the last 
two General Elections. The writers assumed that in 
each case every “on” licensed house was able to 
influence one or two votes in favour of the Conserv.i- 
tivc candidate which otherwise would have been cast 
for his CTberal opponent. If, however, the influence 
of the “ 1 rade ” had not been exerted in favour 
of the Conservative Party, but had been neutral, the 
verdict of the country on both occasions would Iiave 
been overwhelmingly in favour of the Libcijil Party. 
The figures are very remarkable. They aie worked 
out in detail for each constituency in an appendix. The 
writers siiy :— 

The Conservative and Unionist m-ijority, afler the General 
Election of 1895, reached the high figure of 152. It gives one 
some idea of the poriciitous p iwer ex'rcised by the Tiade to 
note that bat for Us iiiflumce exercised through the assum<xl 
transfer by each “ on " licens,-d house of but a single vote, the 
Conservative majority would hawe been swept away. For if 83 
be deducted 'from the Conservative majority, and the same 
number be ^ded to the Liberal reimn, the Coiiservaliv, s are 
left in a minority of 14. Equally startling is it to sec that, but 
for the influence of the Trade exercised through tlie assumed 
transf^ by each licensed house of two votes, the Liberals instead 
of being a minority of 153. would have had a majority of 
obtained in about' equal numbers from the borough and 
comity constitoeqpies , 

The result is eq^ually striking if this method is applied 
to the Election of 1892^:— 

The Liberal majority at the General Election of 1892 wjis 
40. Apart, however, from the influence assumed to have been 
exercised by the Trade through the transfer by each “on" 
licensed house of Oasingle vote from the Liberal to the Con*, 
sentative or Unionist candidate, the Liberal majority would 
have bera not 40 but 184, whue but for the influence exercised 
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lhr..ugh a similar transfer of l\v\>- votes, the iLiberal majority 
would have been targer than any pt^orily sinc^ llie Reform Bill 
of 1832, vis., 302. • / i 

In this calculation the very low estimat^ of a maximum 
of two votes being influenced by each/ “ on ” licensed 
house is taken, and the influence of “ o|r” licensed 
houses has been ignored, although it must be very 
considerable. 

This side of the problem has not received the^amount 
of attention which its sr-riousness demands. One of the 
most urgent questions which coiffront^ the temperance 
reformer is how best to avert this danger by eliminating 
the public-house interest ;is a political force, and by 
dissociating politics from the sale of drmk. 

IV.—EXISTING ATTEMPTS AT REFORM, 

The largest section of the book is devoted to an 
exhaustive review of all existing attempts at reform. 
The question as to what extent prohiliition in various 
States of the American Republic has been successful is 
examined in detail. The conclusion of the writers is that 
prohibition has a fair cliance of success in rural districts, 
where it has the support of public sentiment; but that in 
towns prohibition has been a decided failure. They are 
not hostile to the principle of prohibition in so far as it 
can be made operative through a system of local option. 
On the contrary, they believe that such a system has a 
distinct place in the ultimate solution of the problem. 
But tliey arc profoundly convinced that so far as the 
towns and cities arc concerned, the policy of prohibition 
can have but occasional and limited application, and 
tliat for a complete solution of the problem resort must 
be had to other methods :— 

In tlie whole of the six prohibition States in the United 
Slates there is only one cily containing 50,000 or more 
inhabitants (anti only Si-ven containing 30,000 anti upw.trUs). 
In England and Waks, on the other hand, there are no 
lew.T than sixty-two towns and cities containing upwards 
t)f 50,000 iiihabitanls. Or, to jmt it in antither way. Taking 
the whole of the six pnihibition States only 50.093 persons, 
tir per cent, of the population, live in towns containing 
50,000 or more iniiabilanls. In England and Wales, on the 
oilier hand, no fewer than 11,872,684 ptirsons, ot forty-one per 
cent, of the total population, live in such towns. It is thereftwe 
impossible to suppose that a system which has failed in the towns 
ami ciliis of such sparsidy populated States could meet the con¬ 
ditions of the m ire ininicrous and densely crowded urban 
districts of Englanit. 

Into the details of the way'in which prohibition has 
f.iiled to solve the drink problem it is unnecessary to 
enter here, but a mass of carefully marshalled informa¬ 
tion will be found in tlie chapter dealing with this .aspect 
of the drink question. 

The writers describe the working of the Spirit Monopoly 
in Russia, State Monopoly in South Carolina, and the 
system of High License in force in other States of the 
Union. Of the last the writers say :— 

Perhaps the gravest impeachment brought against High 
License is that it tends to strengthen the trade, because me 
•elimination of the poorer iiml weaker traders concentrates the 
business in the haixls of those who are best qualified to work it 
for their own advantage, and so confirms the political power of 
the saloon. 

But it is to the Scandinavian experiments, that the 
■writers look with most approval. In a lengthy chapter 
they discuss the bearing of these experiments upon the 
temperance problem in this country. Much of the infor¬ 
mation contained in this chapter was obtained by personal 
investigation in Norway^nd Sweden. Amid the contro¬ 
versy which has raged about this subject, the broad fact 
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SLas not been disputed in Sweden the consumption 
of Spirits per ^ad of the population is not more than 
about a third of what if in 18^0; *and that in Norway 
the annual consumption of spirits is only one-third of 
what it was in 1876, and probably nof more than a 
seventh q|jf what it was in 1833. These results have been 
brought about by the joint action of temperance effort 
and wise national legislation. The Scandinavian ex¬ 
periments teach two practical lessons of value to this 
country:— 

First, the bed rock upon which any fabric of effective licensing 
reform roust be built is to take the trade out of private hands. 

Second, that Ihe tra<lc wl.cn jaken out of private hands sliould 
be worked locally, not by the State, anrl sliould be subject to 
no other State control tlian that which is necessary to secure 
honest administration and the complete carrying out of the con¬ 
ditions determined by statutory law, under whicli the localities 
carry on the traffic. 

V.—THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLF-M. 

In view of the increasing power of the Trade and the 
greater consumption of alcohol, it behoves the Tem¬ 
perance Party to close its ranks ami adopt a policy 
which will promise some pr.ictical results. In the past 
attention has been coucentr.ited upon restrictive agencies, 
and for less thought ‘has been given to the prov ision of 
constructive measures. It is twenty-eight years since 
Mr. Bruce, on behalf of the Oovoriiment, brought forward 
a comprehensive scheme of licensing reform. Since that 
date all the advance that has been made is the adoption 
of a few minor reforms. Unless the Temperance 
Party intends to remain indefinitely in the barren wilder¬ 
ness of ineffectual protest, the different sections must seek 
for ground of united action. Mr. Kowntrec and Mr. 
Sherwell outline a jiolicy upon which they hope it may 
be possible to secure general agreement. They hold 
that any proposal attempting to deal with the drink 
problem must be both restrictive and constructive in its 
action. In the first place, they believe that local option 
must necessarily form a part of any measure of licensing 
reform which is to receive united support :— 

If any village, town, or city, or any district of a town or 
city, wished to be without a public-house, it should be able by 
a popular vote to give effect to its wisli indepemlently of any 
previous decision of the licensing authority Tlie majority 
required to give effect to the veto should, however, in no casi' 
be less than Iwo-thiro., of those voting. If one or more warfis 
in a city vetoed the placing of any hcense<l hous • within its 
limits, such licences should bi actually cancelled, unci not added 
to the number allotted to the other wards. 

This proposal, if adopted by the Legislature, would 
undoubt^y lead to important reforms, but it by no 
means solves the problem of the drink traffic. Even if 
the additional proposal to reduce the number of public- 
houses to a proportion of not more than one to each 
600 of the population in rural districts, and to not more 
than one to each i,opo of the population in the towms 
were adopted, a large number of licensed houses would 
stiH remain. It is not to be expected that the owners of 
these houses would be made a free gift of the enormous 
addition to their value .caused by the dosing of the com¬ 
peting houses. The nation would therefore be compelled 
to adopt either a scheme of High License or one for 
taking the sale of alcoholoout of private hands. No 
' system of High License’ would divorce the drink traffic 
fi-om politics. The only way to do so Ls to completely 
eliminate private interest from the conduct of the traffic. 

This the writers would do by conferring upon the _ ^ 

lo(»lities the power of gianting acmonopoly of the entire'rctail 
traffic mthin their botdets cither to companies formed for that 
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purpose upon which the municipal councils shall be direcll^ 
represented, or, under clearly defined safeguards, to the counchs 
themselves. 

These proposals, however, contribute nothing to the 
positive and constructive policy which is so urgently 
needed. They cannot' alone be expected to .solve the 
question. The problem which temperance reformers have 
to face is that men go to the public-house quite as much 
for social intercourse, and to escape from their surround¬ 
ings, as for drink. It is not only necessary to shut up 
public-houses, but it is even more important to attract 
the young away from places where intoxicants are sold. 
The writers propose, therefore, that the second step of 
reform should be to— 

establish maintain /kt’ profits of thr traffk efficient anti 
atlraciivv social inslilutrs or “ I’.'oplc’s Palaces,” in which full 
anil even elabt>ratc provision could be made for the most varied 
forms of healthful recreation, but in which no intoxicants would 
be sold. The attractions which we dread for the public-house 
should there be freely supplied, and the utmost cnlightciieil 
edbri be concentrated in an endeavour to meet the true recreative 
needs of the ]ifopIc. 

In these People’s Palaces the needs .and tastes of all 
sections of the local community should be, as far as 
possible, consulted ;— 

While amjile [irovisioii would be m ule for recreali as of the 
siin]iiesl and lei!.; i s.ietiug kiii'l, such as would specially appeal, 
to those to whom the stress of their daily livis leaves little 
inclination for anything mare than pliysieal relaxation and 
cheerful intercourse, carelul attention would paid to the 
mtire complex needs of the less physically enervated and the 
young. 

The recreative fe.vtures would incUidc winter gardens 
for free promenatlc and music ; indoor concerts and 
enterttiinments, rooms for games, reading, etc. The 
buildings shoulu provide accommodation for periodica! 
loan exhibitions of art, aiuitjuities, etc., as well as for 
exhibitions of local handicrafts and industries, mechanictil 
inventions, etc. Another feature would be the provision 
of ample accommodation of social clubs, sick benefit 
societies, etc. Of the further development!? "in connec¬ 
tion with these People’s Palaces, the writers say :— 

A further and greatly needed dcvcloinunil in recreative 
agencies for the young would be the provision, in connection 
with thc^ People’s P.rhioes, of separate and well-ecjuipped 
gymnasia, for working lails aiv.l girls. Tlei admirable work 
that is now being done in Board Schools by means of musical 
drill could thus be efficiently followed up in the years when 
healthy physical development counts for so much. To ensure a 
full measure of success for the People’s Palaces it would be 
iiecuss!iry that the refreshment department should be established 
uiion a liberal and satisfactory Insis. There is clearly need to 
outbid the ultiaclions of the jiublic-house by providing ample 
facilities for legitimate refreshment under brighter and morr 
attractive conditions than the puldicaH himself provides. The 
Jiolicy would ,be to establisli temperance ccifis or saloons, 
thoroughly attractive in construction and decoration, properly 
warmed, ventilated, and lighted, in which non-intoxicating 
drinks and other refreshments of good qualify would be served 
at reasonable rates. 

The scheme would of ’bourse involve a very large 
annual outlay. This the writers propose to defray \)ut pf 
the profits of the drink traffic. These profits, or a, 
fraction of them, they belitn%, would be ample to ‘ 
establish and maintain People’s Palaces throughout the 
lenptb and breadth of the land. In i8q8 the total 
estimated expenditure upon intoxicants in the United 
Kingdom was ^^154,480,934. From,this, m order to 
ascertain the probable amount of money availably £or 
distributioK, must be deducted the 16,454,981 expehded 
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Homiletic Review.— 44. Ft-EET Street, ts. 3d. March, 

Jean Baptist Masillon : the Star of France. Prof. W, Garden Blaikie. 

’['he Fatherhood of God as a Theological Factor. Ur. Washington Gladden. 
The Great Want of the Age. Dr. Robert F. Rample. 

Dominant Factors of the Age which affect the Theological Tendencies. 
J. H, W. Stiickenberg. 

Humanitarian. —Djckworth. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden'. 
fid. April. 

The .Social Problem in East London, by Canon Barnett; Interview. 
Prolonged Youthfulness. Dr. W. Ainslie Hollis. 

Degeneracy and Genius. Dr. James G. Kiernan. 

Fall River, Mass; a Typical New England Factory 'i'own. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch. 

The Cult of Physiognomy. R, Carnsew. 

Commercial Morality. John Mills, 

Vegetarianism and Its Critics. W. Q. Godfrey. 

Intaraatlmial,— A. T. H, Brower, Chicago, zo cants. March, 
Martinique: thfi Isle of Kum.Aace. Illustrated. Lillian D, Kelsey. 

The Beginnings of Photographic Science.. T. W. Bankes. 

Scandinavbn Afiiurs. Julius Moritzen. 

International Jouraal of Ethtes,— Swan Sonhbnsckeik and Co. 

as. fid. April. t 

The Relations of the Sexes. Jas. OUphoat. 

The Ethics of Intellectual Life and Work. Thos, Fowlsr. 

The Te.Achings of Friedrich Nietzsche. Chas. M. Bakeweil. 

** The Merchant of Venice " as on Exponent oiP Industrial Ethics. J. Clark 
Murray. 0 . 1 

The Ethics offf’robibition. Rev. D. J. Fraser, ’ , 

f. ’ . 

» 



Leading Contents of 

• • 

Irish Boclesiastical Reeord.^^4. Nassau STRcitr, Uurmn, is. 

March. 

IniSRC and the W<»rk of the Priesthood. Rev. R. A. O’Gorman. 

'l‘be New Legi'^lation on the Index. Rev. T. Hurley. 

.St. Columba, Metropolitan of Caledonia. Rev. Philip Burton. 

The Celtic Revival Of To-day. l^pv. J. O'Donovau. 

‘ ^ April. 

Americanism. J. FV Hotan. • 

The Churclfaiid Human perplexity. Rjv. Wm. A. Sutton. 

Rev. Thomas Edw. BrWgett. Rev. T. Magni. r. 

'The Ethics of Spiritualism. Rvjv. Thomas F. Ma(k.^n. 

The New Legislation on the Index, ('ontinued. K«v. T. HiiH-y. 

Was St. Augustine un Evolutionist? Rev. Patrick E. Coakl:y. 

Irish Monthly. — M. II. Gill and Son, Tjuhun, 61 . Apiil. 

Kuthcr Bridgett; in Metnorium. 

• Irish Rosary. —^Wilmams avi> Ui ilavd. 3d. Apnl 
The Ruined Abbeys and .Strongholds of th.- Shafinon. Uluot..it.‘cl. l)r 
T. M. Madden. 

Blessed Imslda Lamhertim, of the Ord.7i of St. Dominic. Ilhi'.'.at.’d 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture.— Essek .Sireei, siuwm 

IS. 

British Crop.s of 1898. * 

Imports of AgrtcuUur.il Pioduc.*. 

Ecrtilisers and Feeding Stuffl^Act, 

The Goldfinch- 

'\nt1ir:ix. * 

The i.«arge White Butterfly. 

Indian Agricultural E.xportft. 
linpoitirtion of Dogs. 

B dgian Agricultural Enquiry of iSqi;. 

Journal of Education.—Ui<o\uw w, IjUdgstf Hn.t f.ci. Apni. 

The Board of Education Bill. 

Journal of Finance.—K i-hni.ii\m Wits>N. r-. M.mii. 

The Soulh-Wcsi .AlriiMU I'm With M-ip Dr L*(ri.ir(l H Wo^i. 

'i*ho Indiistri.'il Roian in ('■.utu'mv H. Palm t 
B. inking Roflecrions and lA»n\ictt'm'.. 11 . Stejvjns 
Life AsMirance Topics. Actuaiiuai. 

Illuminating Ggs Statistics. A. Still. 

Journal of Political Economy.—!*, s. King wu s<»\. 7? r.»ns 

Marcli. 

'Phti Charge for Railway "Mail C.irriag •. Georg» (i, Tunell. 

'I he Deselopment of Credit. Chas. A. C'oii.int. 

Industrial Democracy. Lhns. Zuehlin. 

Si^me Social Apfdic.ations of tin* Doctriiv of IVoh.'ihililv i )lto .Aiunutu 
Further «»f Anthropo-Soi udogy t^arlos ( . ( 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England.— 

* John Murray. 3s. 6<l. March. 

The Brothers Colling. M4ap.s .and Diagrams, (‘adwallader J B.atek. 

Flower and Fruit F.arming in EfigUnd. Continual. Wm K Umi. 

Hedges and Hedge>Making. lllustr.it^d W. |. M ihLn. 

Mai/e and Its tis.'*. Illu^tratfd. Koh.*rl W. finniiitit 
'i'hc Makiii ef,( thv Land in P^ugUnd. ('ontiimcd An>:;it P.*!! 

Journal of tho Royal Colonial Institute. — N>'Knif'inr,Ki wd 

Avi'nif. (nl. M.irch. 

The Relative Growth of the tlomiionent Parts of the Kmpii.*. Sir K ib^rt 
Giff.'ii. 

April. 

South Aiistralu as a Fciier.il Unit. J. A. Cockburn. * 

Rriti&h New Guinea. Sir Wni. MacUrejror. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.— 

J. J. KkUHCR AND Co 2S. M.liOh. 

Notes on Muskjtry Training of Tro.ms. Illustrated. Capt 11 R Me.ul. 
The Relation of Persistence of Vision to Modern Rapid Visu.d ,Sigii.dling. 
Eric Stuart Bruce. 

Charles XU.'s Treatment of Lieut.-Gmeral Baron Peikel. (.'Ii.ules Dalton. 
The Official Report on the Salisbury Manicuvres in ifioS. Illustrated. 

Knowledgie.—326, High Hoi.bokn. 6d Apiil. 

On the Tre-itment and Utilisation of Anthropological Data. Continued. 

illustrated. Arthur Thomson. 

The Love-Gifts of Birds. Chas. A Witchell. 

Tlie Acetylene Industry. George T. Holloway. 

The Oldest Fauna of the Globe. Illustrated. Grenville A. J. Cole. 

Wide Angle Photography in Astronomy. Illustrate. E. Walter Maunder. 
The Karkinokusm, or World of Crustacea. Continued. Rev. T. R. K 
Stebbinij. 

Customs of bhukespeare’s Greenwood. George Morley. 

Ladles' Home Jouraal.—C urtis Pubushing Co., Piiiladelphia. 

, 10 cents. April. 

The Mogniheent “ Madam” Rush. Illustrated. Williafe Perrine. 

The life of a Japanese Gir,. illustrated. Onoto Watanna. 

Easter Morn in a Coloured Cimvent at Baltimore, Illustrated. Julia Tiuitt 
Bishop. 

L&dy's Realm,— HuTCHtnsoN and Co.' 6d. April. 

The Queen ol Portugal. Illustrated. 

Women VioUnists of the Victorian Bra. Illustrated. 

The Art of Forbes Robertson. Illustrated. , 

Women’s Dress in Many Lands. Illustrated. Evelyn Wills. 

Some Pets of the Princess of Walls. lUnstiated. W. M, Eikington. 

A> Chat about Earrings. lUnstrated. Robert Machray. * 
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Land Magazine.—I4V. S,|ka.vo. is. March. 

Land as an Investment. Robert E. Turnnoil. 

Stock-Breeding on Scientific Principles. J. P. F. Bell. 

Imports and Exports and Their Lesson# W. J. Harris, 

The Cultivation and Price of Wheat. Cliiis'opher Hammond. 

Th J Law of Fences. Judge Steavenson. 

Lelsupa Hour.— 5S, Patbrnostek Row. fid. 

Bhie'Coat frirls. Ilhistr.it'cd. Alice Graveson. 

'I'hs* Pur! of Lf»»ul(«i. CiuiUttiied. Illiistrared W. J, Gcmian. 

Thu Po>'sit)ilitic's of Ag ‘U ultuiu. Piitice Riopotkiii. 

A Sla’idci upon John V^'c•^L•y. Sir Reginald F. D. Palgra^e. • 

HoisfS'rit.it wdik l 7 ndsM-grouiul. J. Rf«^. 

French PiesuUnts, With PoriMit^. K, Hanisnn PsArker. 

Library Association Record—H gi^xce MMf'iHM.r. is. March. 

Msirsh’s I.ibr.iry. I>iiblin. Rl-. NctVpoitJ. D. Whil *. 

Free Public Libraiy L''ctu.*«*., Pctei Co^vell 
Tho Libiaiy and ihc School. Win. A. Axon. 

v' 

Library World.'-i, Avr M\r<n Lsne, Paternoster Row. 

«>d. Apiii. 

Ths. London Go\vTnm2nt Bill and tlii Public Libraries. 

'I'h* Hi-tory and Djsciptum of Libiaiy Chaiging eSy&tems. James D. 
rir*iw»>, 

J. V \V M.ir-Mi*;!-*!. Ulustrat. d 

'I'he ChissificatitjM ol Fution. K. A. BAor. 

Lipplncott's Monthly Mairazine.— Henrietta Strebt, 

( tivi'Nj Gapui-v. !•». April. 

'I'ho Men Who inipcaf hed Johnson. Fr.mk A. Burr. 

How .Lti K.Uthqiirikc look' and fs* .Is. Fied. H Dewey. 

'I'hr Ss'Coitd Duke of Buckiiiqh.tm ; .in Ignoble Nobleman. Chas. Morris, 
l.s'gends of Lost Mines Msiiy K. Stickney. 

Over, Uu<lcr, and 'I'hrongh Boston Gs*ori;e J. Varney. 

London Quartorly Review.—' ■ixs, H, Kt:m.y. as 6d. April. 

r>r. Dale. P, T. Forsyth. 

PessimUrn uiul Tn<im IS Hardy’s Poems Mtv Kendall. 
iVcsontsD.i; Philosopln .inil Religion. Pj 'f. John S Banks. 

*'Plic Pi«>p(»-srd R'nnin C.iflioiic Gtihuisity foi Ireland. Di. Wm. Nicholas. 
liOid hellioiiic. Dt. Jas. 11 . Rigg 
I’he Communion of Saints, Dr. Wm F. Moulton 
Spain sifu*. the W.ir. Ftanklyii G Smith. 

The Orig.ii of Our Uiu\eisiues H. B. Workman. 

'I’hc \merii'tn Revolution Walford D. ( 5 rwn 
The Mission of MelhkidUm. Rev Dr. Rijg. 

Longman’s Magazine.—L ongmvn^. 6 d. April 

A F.irmn’s Veir. Ctmtiniud. U Ruler Hugg.ird. 

L »'d l. Ii.-'ttfilirid as .T 1 /Nfei NVnler. S G. Lillentyre.’ 

JMurc Suporsstitioiis .uid Soiiit* Humoui % «.if Arcady. Mis» C Trollope. 

Lute.—P\TKY \MiWiiLis. ad. Much. 

Ml. Theodote Werner. With T*o'‘trut 

A III hem :—“ Christ iho Lm«l iv risen To*diy,” by J. F. Hrrncjlt. 

McClure’s Magazine.—i'. V-» i »mc Street, SrK\s >. r> cents. 

^ Ap’ il. 

I.incoln and Etnancip.ition ThoclainAiion. Illustiated. Ida M. Tarbell. 

'I’he Guard sol over Cersn.x and the Watch kept on Camara. Capt. A. T. 
Mahun 

The War Kite llliisir.iied C.ipt Ik i» iden-Powell. 

licnr)' Drummond as Fiiends kne\^ lliiu Dt. Geo. A. Smith. 

The New Struggle foi Life uiiiong X.ithuis. Biooks Adams. 

Haemilian’s Magazine.— m^lmillvn. is. April. 

Huiiem. * 

.Miss Fontei Stephen Owyiin 

The English in I’oulonin 17.H Ikuid Hannaj. 

Frederick the Noble. Henry O.iklej. 

With the I .imel Post to Daiuisni'., Kdmund Ciiidlrr. 

A New Version of the Ameriran Revolution Hon. J. W. Foitescus. 

Madras Review.—T womi^son and Cu., Poi ham’s Bkoauwav, 

.M 1DK.\N. a rupees. Feh 

Indian Logiriative Councils, their Ctinsiitmioii .ind Functions. Canjam 
Venc.u auil natn. 

Hindu Religious Endowments. 

Hydcrah.rd Finance. A H\deral>adee 

Fjuly Accounts of Tiaxancoie and Malabar. K. Padmanablutn'l^mbL 
The Tamils ; Eighteen Hundred Ve.iis Ago. V. Kanakasabhwi fHllnl. 
Currencies and Mints under Mahi.iiU Rule. Hon. Justice M. 0 « Ranade. 

Medical Magazine.— 5 ^, King AVu.i.iam Strskt.IE.C. is. March. 
The Proposed DisqilaUlifation of Medical Oflenders. 

The Public Health Acts lAmendment'i Bill. 

Medic il I’itle.s. Major Gieenwood. 

Medical Ort^anisation ; the First Step. P. Napier Junes, 

The Plague in Bombay and Westetgfi India. Conduct. Lteut.-Col. George 
Waters, • 

The 'I'emperancA Fallacy. Concluded. G Archdall Rrid. 

Cycling: Its Effect on the Future of the Human R^e. Concluded. S. S. 
Buckman. 

Metaphysical Magazine.—G ay and Bird. 35 cents. March. 
What is Gemiis? Dr. R. Os^od Mason. 

The Tyranny of the Dead. Msnj. Fay Mills. 

Prayer considered as a Thought<wave. P. J, Sherman. 
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The Review of Reviews 


MlsslonaryRevlewof thBWoyld.—Sr. is, 3d. Marei. 
The Movement toward Church Lrmon.r A. T. Pierson. 

Cub.e : He.- Present Condition and Needs, lllustratcid. Rev. A. McLean. 
Some Kcutures of the History of the XX M. S. Rev. T. A. tJumay, 

The Passion Play in Mexico. Illustrated. Rev. H. W. Brown. 

City Missions seen fio;n the Other Side.^ W. 1£. Willis. 

.. Month.— Lonumans. is. April. 

“ Via Lucis.’^'W'Xaasandra Vivaria. Rev. C. J. CldTurd. 
Thei>lleneeofI>ante. I'Jdmund G. Gardner. 

Phases of Theolocical Thought. Rev. J. Rielcaby. 

PhilosopUea,t Talks iii Secondary Schools, T. P. Willis. « 

UwnErshipand Railwar Fares. Rev. T. Slatei, 

Fatalism as a Creed. G. H. J.oyce, 

Mr. Ccnybepre again. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

Monthly Husieal Record.—Ao<,KNf,i.. ol. .\p.il. 

Fritm a Crittc's Point of VUw. F. Peterson. 

Bom Lorenzo Porosi^in Paris, J, S. S. ,> 

"‘Giga," by Robw#.'yalentine, and “ S.-u-.iInnda," by Tlaniel Purcell, Cm 
V iolin and Piano. 

Monthly Packet. —-A. B. Innes and Co. is. April. 

Women of Italy. Evelyn M. PhilHpps. 

Fuller's " Worthies "; a Forgotten Bo ilc. E. H. Lacan Watson. 

The Order of the Garter. Grace Johnstone. 


Nev Ensflaai Maratino,—1. Pask S-juABB, Bosto.n. 25 cents. Mar. 
The Massachusetts .Society of Sons of the Revolution, Illustrated. Wal^ 
G. Page. 

An Electrioa^arm. George F.thelbert Walsh. 

Portraits oflflilt Whitnmn. Illustrated. ,R. M. Bttcice. 

The Philanthropist’s Legislative Functian.^Jo!ieph Lee. 

Norwich University. IMustrated. N. L. Sheldon. 

The Old Granville and the New. Illustrated. Francis W. Shep^dson. 

Mew Ireland Review.— Bt'K.vs anu Owes. «d. "March. 
Remedies and Compensation fur Ireland's Over>Taxation, Nicholas J. 
Synuotl. 

Matthew Arnold and His Poetry. II. M. Beatty. 

Oiir Primary Schools and llieir inspectors. _ Continued. " A.” 

Along the Coast of Alaska. W. F. Bailey. 

The Lovers <rf l.iiunceli>i. George Nea'coinen. 

The Intermodule Kducaiion Comaiissiou, W, Magennis. 

April. 

Is Ireland Buomedt Rev. J. tt’Boiiov.-in. 

The Irish Railway Problem, t^has. A. Stnmicll. 

Dublin and Louvain; .i Contrast. Rev. M. O'Kiordan. 

A Univer.sily for Irisli C.ahi)lirs. Rev. M. MePolin. 

Blocking J.:ind Purchase. Wm. Field. , 

Irish Primary Schools and their Inspectors. Continued. Tlios. C. Murray. 
The Religious .Songs of Connacht. Continued, ^^ouglas Hyde. 


Music.—186, WAlinoiiR .Si Khi'.r. zd. M.irch. 
Mustek Dresden. Continued. Uliisii.irrd. Katlilocn Srhlesingar. 
The History M theVioiincsllo. Continued. E. van Dor St.-aeteii, 

' Ap.il 

The Viotinceiio. Continued. 

On the Revival of Moz.art’s Works. K. K. Kroegor. 

William Shield. M. K. 


Music. —140a, AuniTOBiL'M Tower, Ciiicaco. 23 cents. April 
Bunnester’s Reminiscences. Wm. Armstrong.; 

Widor’s Organ Symphonies. T. C. Whitiner. 

William Mason. Illustrated. Eghc t Swayne. 

John S. Dwight. With Portrait. W. S. 11. Matliews. 

TheAmsnean Singing Girl in Itniy. F. H. Poller. 


Mualeal Herald.— J. Ci-kwem. ad. - Aiprii. 

Rev. J. R. Lunn. With Portrait. 

Court and Alley Open-Air Concerts. 

" O Brother Man ” in Botli Notati >ns, by A. O. Colburn. 

Musical Opinion.— IS'J. HiiI-boun-. aJ. Mm 'i. 

The Instrumentation of Haydn’s Symphony in J); No. a. Dr. A. T. 
Froggatt. 

Mr. Henry J. Wood. With Portrait. 

Tyranny of the Piano. J. C. H .adden. 

The Antiquity of Bagpiprs. P. H. .MacKiiery. 

Gustav Merkel’s Organ Works. Continued. J. Matthews. 

April. 

A Few Nonconformist Churches. _ “ Amphion.” 

The.Tyranny of the Piano. Continii.-d. 


Musical Times.— NoVEF.t.o. ^d. April. 
Ehsneier Prout. With Porliait. 

Recoliectiolis. Continued. Joseph B,-nn;tt. 

W. Wdssh^sr and Wagner. It. T. 

Pergulesi.aiid “ Tre Giorni SonCh-' Nim.” W. H. S. 

Ffmr-Part Song i—“ Beware," by J. K. West. 

" Magnilicat ’’ and “ Nut.. Dimittis,’’ by Dr. K. J. Hopkins. 

iM ^ Matlonal Review.— Eowarp Armolu. as. 6d. April. 
~ The Established Church. Lord Hugh Cecil. 

A Disease in Imperial Finance. Hoti. Ojoi-g.! Peel. 

The Balibur I.e»zend. A Conservative M. P. 

Some Hit^s^o Young Bowlers. Gilbert L. Jessop. 

The War 'COTtespondent at Bay. Admiral Maxso. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low, 
long Alfred. Sir Frederick Pollock. 

Anarchy in Uganda. E. H. Thniston. 

^ Mr. CoUgidge’s Attack. Prof. Schafer. ’ 

Dropmore, Hon. Mrs R. Cavendish Boyle, « 

Ganeral d« Boisdeffeet F.'C. Coiiyiss.ire. 


' Nayai aad Mtlltary Magazine,— Horace MARsitAi.L. 6d. April. 
Elswjck'; Our Northern National Arsenal, llliistrated. Col, E. Mitchell. 
First Cadet Battalion of the King’s Royal Ride Corps. lUiislrated. 

The British Ugbt Cavalry, M45-I7d8. Illiistr.-itvd. P. .Sumtiar. 

Nelson and 'kSm Anglia, liitistratod. F. W. Wilson., 

Tbs Hampshire Carabineers Yeomanry Cavalry. Illustrated. P. Sumnsr. 


New Centupy Revteiljr.—434. Strand, 6d. April. 
William hlorrisand Pripce Kntpntkla. 

A Hfca for the Antique. J. Lee Oslidm,* 

* The Poetry ol Sir Ixiwis Morris. V,' E. M, 

^ucatiunal Authorities from Thring’s Standpoint. A. Bridge. 

TJhe " Confessee”: A Study. 

■ in Imndon. C. E. Byles. 

■ - Ijocd Guiwn and the Work bimra him In India. , Sir WUltam Rattigan. 
, ThB l^ty of Fiction. KiiMton Paricet. . 

.:XIWlHsraelisofFactiuidF7bW T,.H. S..Eacott. 

.-OaeiUil l^n^ued. Joshph Ferster; , 


New Orthodoxy.— 30, Paternoster Row. 1 6 d. April. 
Th.' PoriiiJiient V.-iliio of Rcviv.ils. Geoffrey Pule. ^ 

'I'lie Woik of the Spirit in the Lord Jesus. Rev. Robert Tuck. 
Christ’s Model Piety. 

Folheihood. Rev. 1'. G.Tsqnoine. 

New World. .- liv and Bird. las. p^r annum. M.ircn. 
The Study of E.irly Chin c’l Hist II y. A C. .MeUiffe-t. 

Archmology and the Higher Criticism. Jolin 1*. Peters. 

The Rc-org.'inis.Tlion of the Faith. Willi im De Witt Hyde, 

Tlic Recunstitiiled Cihtiich, Charles F. Dole. 

Piumetheus. Henrietta M. Sclb)'. 

How Gods are made in India. K. Washburn Hopkins. 

Religion and Modern Cullu-e Auguste Sibitier. 

'I'tic Spiritual Development of P.Hil. George .‘V. Bai ton. ,, 

The Growtli of the Prophetic I.iceratii c. G. Buchanan Gray. 


Nineteenth Century.—SvM -SDN Low. as, 6d. April, 
Germany as an CJbjecl I/:ssoii. Charles Copland Peny. 

I’he Cry for Now Kiarkets. Frederick Oeeenvvood. 

Australian Keder.ition. Lord Bnissoy. 

The ’■ Lawless” t.Jorgy rtf ’* tliis Chuich and Re.din.” Sir George Arlliur. 
The Naim-al IX*cIine d W.irf.ii*e. Alexaofli-r Siiliierland. 

The Tiiaiiu-s .ns a Saiiunn River. R. B. M.ostoii, 

A Sainule of Chinese Administration. R. I’. Cobbold. 

Ladies' Clubs. Hon. Mrs. Anstrmlior. 

The New Planet, ’* Ei-o.s.” Rev. Ediiinnd T.edger. 

The Naval Sitnal ion. H. W. Wilson. 

Woman as an Allilete. Dr. Arabella Konealy. 

Tne English Bible from Huiiry the Eighth t.> J.vmes the Fi .t. H. W. 
Hoare, 

Higher Kduoation and the State. Dr. 'T. J. Macnamara. 

Winged Carriers of Disease. I.ady Priestley. 

Old Age Pensions ; a Suggostioii. Sir Spencer Walpole. 

Noneonforailst Musical Journal.— 23, Paternoster Row. ad. 

r Mai-cli. 

Mu»c at Queen’s Roid W'esleyan Chitroh, Northampton. Illustrated.' 

The l.ondon Sunday School Cfiuir. lllustrate-i. 

Anthem:—“ in the Beginning was the Word,” by Cliarles Dartoti. 

April. 

Music at Westhourne P.irk Chapel. « 

Chorus:—“Comi, Christian Youths and Mmdeiis,” by A. Berridga. 


North American Review.— Wm. Heinemann. as. 6d Ma.-ch. 


The Dissolution of the Chinese Empire, Demetrius C. Boulgar. 
Necessity and Rcsponsihilily. Alcx.nider Sathcrlaiid. 

The Opportunity of the Sugar Cane industry. Chis. A. Crampton. 
The Three Phases of Coloured Suffrage, Walter C. Hanun. 

The Sources of Nation.-tl Revenue. Nelson Diitgley, Jr. 

A. Republic in tiie Philippines. W. A. Peffer. * 

The Opposition to Railway Pooling. H. '1'. Newcomb. 

British Rule in India. Rev. J. P. Jones. 

“ Christian Science " and its laigal Aspects. W. A. Farrington. 
Americanism v. Imps.-i ilism. Conliniied. Andrew Cmnegpc. 
Gunpowder as a Lesser Evil. F. Oswald. ' „ 

•The New Diplomacy. laion Mead. " 

'War Cotrespoiidehts. J. Gilmer Speed. ^ » 

Open bourt.—K bgax Paul, to cents. March. 

The Encyclopmdists. Illustrated. Prof. L. Wvy-B.-uhl. 

The Cross and its Significaace. Illustrated, D.'. Paul Carus. 

The General Ideas Of Ih&nts and Deaf-Mutes. Fmf. Th. Ribot. 
The'Moral Flducation of Children. t>r. Paul Carus: 

The Oxyrhynchus MSS. lUtutrated.. Cllfion Harhy Levy! 


'Orgamist «nd Chelraiutw.^it RxKKEas Stx|bt. jd; March. 

' Ib Defence of Modern Organs. W? ?' Vincmit'. 

AAthem.>-" God That madest l^li'andtHeaven,*' by W, W, Winton. * 

■ '* Te Deum," by Jt A. Benson. r 
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Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. 


^ OUP Day.— iia, La Sau.k Avenue, Chicago, ao cents. Marcfi. 
CHks. M. Shvldoi): Interview. (». T. B. Davis. 

Conducting the Tiwea^lferald. llKistmtcd. 'I'hoinpsoii Broa'ii. 

Mr. Zafig.vUl: Interview,' lllu‘>trate<^ 

Henry Drummond and His Infliwnuc. E. C. Cleveland,^ 

AiiiericaV Duty in K^ard to the Philippines. W. H. Kicc. 

Outing.“S.'B kkam's Buildings, Chancery Lank. 35 runts. Maich 
A North (Greenland Walrus Hunt, lllustratt^d. H. Clark. 

The Boston J’errier, Illustrated, H. W. Huntington. 

Si»orts of tliG Samoan.s. iilustnited. Llewolla P. Cliurcnill. 
rvp.^s of I adiLH. illustrated. Capt. A. J. Kenealy. 

Winter Sport.s in Switserland. IllustKited. Alice C. Hall. 

Overland Monthly.— San Francisco, iu cents. March. 

L-ike Chelan. Illustrated. W\ 1). Lvnwn. 

• III Old Santa Bnrbora. lllusirjited. J. Torrey Conn ir. 

Pacific CiKUit Light Service.^ lllusiiatod. J. M. lUltimorc. 

Campaigning in the Philippines. CoiMinuutl. illustrated. PaiuiiT K.tlh 
The Wonderful Tides ol the Bay <*f Fundy. lUustialed. (ii.iiuille !■ 
Foster, 

Samoa. Illustrated. T. F. Rosi'-Swley. 

\i Home with Aguiimldo. Muiiel Lkiiley. 

Grand 0’*era in &in Francisco. lUu.siiatcd. S. W. WiUon. 

Pall Mall Magazine,-la, Cii\RiN(, (.K•os•^ kovT.. Apui 

J)r. Busch’s Book on lliMmurk; IMncc BUmunk'i 'Vitrlie^' kurhen 
Karl Blind. 

’l‘hc Ship ; Her Story. Continued. Illiisirated. \V. t l.ok Riiv.cll 
Kr.ti iuglon Pal.icc. Illustra«*d. Marv liow'.\rtli. 

Old Memories of ArgLiid^iaii. Continued, lllo-t .lUd. (jen Sii Hu;;!i 
Gough. 

Parents* Review.P ai i, f>d M.nrh. 

<3n Military Tniining as a F.irUn lu I'duration. A. M trundtj. 

The i’hysi dogy of K.tluriiion. Coniinuo<l J. Siiaihui. 

Ayishire Nature Loicnud llaiKUciaU^ LJ.i-.srs. M. A. Ll.ippertim. 

Paris Malgazlne. —12. Bi'UL»i.fcrii Sirlli, Sn<\*.D, t.d. .Maich. 
I'lic Pocket Bible of Snohbi .ni. (i. Sisnluir. 

A 'LV.inip throEgb Provence, t.oiitioiad. Charles Sibleigh. 

Slukesp.Miv on the Continenr. L. A. (kirtaii. 

Pearson's Magazine. —v’. a. Plxrson. u \. Apiil 
Mrs. Main; the ChuJtipioii Lady Mountaineer. lliuMi.ued. M.ueps 
'nnilal,^ 

Cmlral Afric.'i: Whore Men eat Men. Illustrated, t apt>dn t»uy JJuru'Ws. 
litirsc and Man as a Fighiuig Lott, lilu tt aoH. 1. *vin t .uoav. 

The New Art of Self-DefL-iict*. Continu. d. Illustr.ii.nl. b. VV'. Battiru* 
Wright, 

tuMsso; the MetroitoUs of Flowers, llKistv.iteil. IK ibjit Via.m 
liir.iiit Piodigies. lUustr.itud. Ausiln Fi>cis. 

rite Ming Tombs, China ; an .Vvrmic of Aniioals llln-ti.iiod Majoi 
Hanhain. 

«• Physical Reviow.—MALMii.LAN. ,+s. r-vh 

The Hystcrc'H of frou and Steel at Grdin.iry 'J’emporatuus and .il ilu* 
Temperatuic r)f Solid Carbon I >to\ide. A. H 'riiiessen. 

A Calorimetric Dctumiination of Energy dissipated in Lomlvus^ns. I dw. B. 

Rosa and Arthur W, Smith. 

A New Transformer Diagram. Frank (L Baum. 

Influence of the Surrounding Dielucuic tm the Conducti.Uy of Copper 
ttirc. J. F. Merrill. * 

Poet'Lore.—G ay and Bird. 65 cents. M.tich 
*''I*he fkmbrelUj." Poem. Richard Burton. 

A iTopagan^ for Poetry. Ferris <»reenslet. 

Suit Symbolism in Browning. MUs^elen A. (.'laikc. 

The literary Influence id* Mediaeval Zoology. Oscar Kuht.s. 

I^nquo; a Study in ** Macbeth.” Colin S. Buell. 

E'athu.hood In lAterattite. Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A. Cl.uko. 
Cyrano dc Bergerac; What It is and Is Not. ('harlottc Porter 

PolltiCftl Soienoc Quarteply*—H enry Frowde. 3s. 6d. ^latch 
Government of Distant Territory. Prof, J. W. Biii-gesi*. 

Dependencies and Protectorates. Pi of. Ernst Freund. 

‘England and Her Cnlotiies. Prof. John DavMsuu. 

I>CK‘Ct.i of the Old Radicalism. Wni. Clarke. 

The Hugai* Situation in Europe. J. F. Ciowell. 

Taxation of Securities. ProL F, W, Taussig. 

Adams's Science of Finance. Prof. E. K. A. Seliginan. 

Positivist Review.—W mlliAM Rkicves. 3d. March. 

The C.'idis in the (‘hutch. Frederic Harrison. 

Jingoo^ and Imp^’ialisu. E. S. BeeMy, • 

The Day of All the 1 )ead. J. Kaines. 

PraetlOftl Teaehep.^33* Paternoster Row. 6d. Apiit. 
(^ambndge and lt« University. Illustrated. 

Some Cambridge Colleges and Schools. Illustrated. F. L. Giocn. 

Lope de Vegzi. 

PHmUlTe Methodist Quapterly Review.—48, Ali>brsgatk Si. 

• • ^pnl. 

Recent Primitive Methodist LiterMure. Arthur S, Peake. 

Apostolic Succession. R. O. Graliam. • 

Charles Latnb. Joseph Rltson ^ 
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The Elmira ^stem of Criminal Rcfomi|f Continued. John P. Thompson. 
7*he Gbjective KeaUty trfthc Religious Ideal. J^hn W. Rodgers. 

The Ckispe] of Joy. B.*Hadd«n, * ' 

Robert Win. Dale. Roh«.*)t Hind. 

Edmund Spenser. T. Wood. 

Emerson’s Poetry. Henry J. Foster. 

Side Lights on the Cuuflicis of Methodism. Albert A. BLclu^ough. 

Tht* Free Church Catechism. J. Tolcffcc Parr. 

Animal Sufleting. Alfred H. vine. 

Psvcholoirical Review,—M ac millan. 3s. Maw^. 

Oil C<Ttaiii Hhvlratires to the Progresh of Psychology in America. Georgb 
TruniUill Ladd. 

The hAtiliiiion of Modc«.ty. Havelock KlHs,* 

The Maimial \orsus the Dynamic P:>>choiogy. C. I., Heriick. 

Public Health.—i:'>i Shai-tksv^’kv Avi-nul. is. March* 

A Few Public lluilrh I’nsMbilitij-*, W. L. Himtei. 

Diphthona. Fr.ioMs J \llar» 

London ,\VcKhi W.iiv* Sujijfiv. R. K. Middleton. 

Un MatM.igc-Katc'. and Biith-Hatc-> of the Chid Countries of Elurope. 
Hem y Ma>. 

Dll the Picvfntion of NuUainc‘ fioin Blaik .Smoke. 

The Piacuoal Applii.iticn of INiro.w Kaiihs an I Poicclain Clay.s for the 
I'ihiatioo aiKl I’untiuition of \\ ..ler .iiid houl bteaui. VV. H. Ban*. 

Apiil. 

T1 k‘ l*rv*\.htion of Tuboirulo .is. and VL.ii ln']K'4ih»n. 

'Fhe Diiti«'i of ALdu ilOfhi'ir; ol IKmIiImii Kel.ilion to Small-Pox in view 
of l!»c 'Vltcicd Vai (iii.ilio(t.f Alfu-d Ashby. 

TIk llou'iii^ of tbi V\ 01 king C lass..*,. W. Arnold Evans. <- 

Puritan. — J\mis Bowju n, Hknuili ia W’.C. f>d. April. 

Dli\ci Cromwell. llliistrati*<l. MLs ('. Fell Smith. 

The High Chint )i in Pa1lia1n4.ni. lllit .trated, A Conscn'ativu M.P. 

A Pioustatii Pils^iiuiagi' to Rome Jt)sepli Hocking. 

The Sunday Rcaihng of Mv L hdtlliood, Shan F Bullock. 

I’nion t'hupel, Islmgitm. lllu*-‘tt,iU‘d. 11. B i’hiliHttt. 

'I’iu* h'tcnnan. lliiisti:it(*<L Tiionuis Sicjincv ^ 

'Ihm* I.IL .Aj-i.i. lllust.'.itv*d Re\, F. 1* Mcjcr. 

Fill a Sol»cr ^•‘ln|>lr4‘. F. A Mcls.i.nri.. 

'I'lwn .uid Now . Libeiali'inht k«*nuiiiscc*nr«^<;. J. Cai »ell VVilJlauis. • 
<jli\er K liimwcU m Scoliand. Gcoige Jackson. 

Quiver,—sshi.L. fnl. Apiil. 

The (. anten.ity <»f the C. M. S. lUustr.itod. Rev. A. R. But kland. 

Kast«i h gu-Kolliiig in VVashingltai. llliisti.tlcd. Kli/aboth L. Ikinks 
Some F.iiinMis Ivist.i- Hniuiis lliiiMiand. 

AVisUtutlit Kirlswootl Asylum ; 1 igliL through Dull Panc2>. Illustrated. 
J>. L. VV bolnic). 

Railway MagraziJIC.— yj, ’I'kmi'I-k C'nAMiir.r."; 6d. Atarch. 

KuKrt Armstnmg I )vkos : Interview, lllustiated. 

Some WondiTfnl Kittle Engines. Illustrated, tdias. Rous Marten. 

'11 k Counii) Teinnni of tlix* f.ocal London Railways. Illustrated. Con¬ 
cluded. W. J. .Si oil. 

ThdLiskejird ami Cairidon Railway, fllustr.ited. F. fkvjdniati. 

'j’he Great Is.isiern Koilvvay JClectrical Pahscuger aiid(m.ard Coniinunicatioa 
With I)i.u*Mnis. F. '1'. Hollins. 

“ VVcstralian ” Railways, lllustinted mm! Map. Biun^l Redivivus. 

'I'hc lILton JaniTr.iflK, lllastraleil. A. C. Chauncay. 

Apiil. 

V^'in. Polliti . Interview. llUistr.itcd. 

How the Railways dc.il aiih FloWf-rs. Illuslratcd. V. T,. WhitecHinch 
From 1 heltcnhain to Andovci b> the Miilkind and South Western Junction 
Railway. Illustrated. 1*. A. l.ushnigion. 

Jubilee of the Fu.>t Section of the Waveiley Route.' lllubtrated. Robert 
Cochrane. 

Some Early 1 .ocoinotivcs of the Notth Staffordshire Railway. Illustrated. 
Hiunci Kedivivus. 

V'ia (^ueenboru’ and Flusliing. Illustrated. D. T. Timins. 

Notes on the K.ailwavi> of H«>ll.ind. illustrated. Ernest C. Pulbrook. 
Shefhelci Distiicl Knilway. lllustiatcd. T. Booth. 

Sonic Wuiideiful Little Engines. Continued. Chas. Rous-Marten. 

RellQuary. —Bi-mrosk and Sons. as. 6d. April. 

** The Bat lloiist**’ near Amhergale. Derbyshire. Illustrated. Johi> Ward. 
On the Decoi.uion of Scottish Spindles and WhorU. Illustrated. F. R. 
(volcs. 

The Abbey of Tiinolcague. 11. F.Uington. 

'Hie Instrument ol the Rosax>. Illustrated. Henry Philibert Feasey, < 
B.i'i-Rclief on Cmss^it Monasterboice. Illustrated. Margaret Stokes. 

Review of Reviews.— vAmkric a.) 13, Astuk Pi.Ace, New Vohk, 

35 cents. March. 

President Faure. Illustrated. 

Muj.-Gcn. Elwell Siephen Otis.^ Wm. Coiiant Church, 

Phdippine Types and Ch.ai aciei istics. Illustrated. 

The Native Population of the Philipirioes. Illustrated. Juan Caro y Mora. 
Thf Condition of Porto Rico. Illustrated. Dr. W, H, Ward, 

Some V'ouiig Cuban iieaders in Cuban Reconstruction. Illustrated. Civoma 
Reno. • 

An American Farmer's. Balance-Sheet for 1898. Illustrated. F. IK 
Spearman. # 

Characteristics and PoBabilities of Middle Western Iduniture. Johnson 
Brigham. 
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Royal Macazlne.— c. Kt Fsahson. jd. April. . 

Tbc Art i>f the Camera, Continued. Illustrated. Rr^erick Grey. 

Heroes of the Rail. Illustrated. G. A Binnie. 

Sir David Salomons; a Man and Mansion of Many Marvels. Illustrated. 
Hector Maclean, 

Cliquot; the Sword-Swallower. Illustrated. H. J. Holmes. 

Martyrs to Science. Illustrated. J. Montgomery M’Guvern. 
Standing-Room Only. Illustrated J. Holt Schooling. 

Sandgate; a Town That is slip[dng into the Sen. Illustrated. Fred A. 
Talbot. 

What 1 tnciced up in the Randwicb Islands. Illustrated. F. F.. Burnley. 
Where Ghosts walk. Illustrated. Edmund F. Bull. 

St. MaPtin's-le-6rand.— GairtriTK and Son, Protesn Souake, 0 ;,d 
Baii.ev, E.C. 3s. per aAnum. Apiil. 

Sir Spencer Walpole. Z. 

From St. Male to Monte Carlo. Coni'nu^. J. Scott Sti'kes. 

Women in the Post Office. Miss M. Filsell. 

Post Office Iraprovetnents in iSeS. 

“ Ocean Penny Postage.” Illustrated. 

Saint Nleholas. —Macmilua.n. is. April. 

Fire-Making. Illustrated. H. I. Jerome. 

Saint Petof's.—37. Essex Stki.i-i, .Sirsnu. od, April. 

The Irish College, Rome. Illustrated. Uislmp of Ca'iea. 

Two Paris Chanties. Illu.strated. M Tf.illi; 

Catholic Organisation in lulV. Wilfrid \V.r. d. 

Strange Customs in Roman Church-s. Illusti.ited. Cl.ir.i Marcelli. 

Recent Books pf Verse; the Foiirpenny'Bo.s. James Brin,-n. 

School Boapd Qazotte.—B emro-.k a-ii> Su.n-,. is, hi.irch. 
Manual Instruction. 

Child Labour 
Commercial Education. 

Schools of Science. 

School Boards and Higher Instruction. 

School-Planning. 

> ^School Music Review.—\'cnRu.o. i.iri Ap ii. 

Songs in Both "Notations:—'“The Little C.\rp.'iuci s,” by M. B. Fo.ter ; 
“John B.irlejrcorii,” asaanged by W. A. Barrett. ‘'Come, Happy 
Spring,” by Giordani, etc. 

School World.— Mac. M11.1. AN. 6d. M.irch. 

Commerdal Education in S;cond.iry Schools. Rev. W. H. Keeling. 

Re Classification. _ F_. E. Kitdioiicr. 

The Sohools of DijraiUrics of the Church. 

On the Early Teamiing of French. Continued. Prof. Walter Kippnnnn. 
The Teaching of Algebra. Continiied. Prof. ( 5 . H Matluw.s. 

The Teaching of Historj’. Continued. A. Johnson Evans. 

Physiognomical Signs indicating Normal or Subnormal Uev.lopinenl in B-i,. s 
ana Girls. Continued. Dr. Francis Warner. 

The Teaching of English Literature. Walter H. Weedon. 

Science Gossip.—im, Sthand. 6d. April. 

Presenration of Croham Hurst. IlUistratcd. Edward A. M.artin. 

Fish-Lice. Illustrated. Fred Noad Clark. 

Lepidomera in South-East Essex. F. G. Whittle. 

BritishTreshwater Mites. Illustrated. Ciiailes D. .Soar. 

Succulents at Kew. Illustrated. E. 11. Wilson. 

The Metric bystam. With Diagrams. James (Juiclt. 

Scots Magazine —Houlston amo Sons. 6 d. March. 

Carlyle and Ecclefechan. Edward J. Thomson. 

Byron. E. L. T. Harris-Bickford. 

Robert PoUok, Author of " The Coil..se of Time.” Rev. P Mcarns. 

Henry Mackenzie. Oliver Harebell. 

Alexander Nicolson, Sheriff and Songster. 

^ April. 

The " Adventures of Baron Munchausen” and Its Author, t!. W. Niv.-n. 

A. K. M. B. 

Robert Pollok; Author of “ The Course of Time.” Rev. P. Mearns. 

Oliver Cromwell. Kenneth Mathiesun 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.— E. St.'. xroRD. is. Ad. March. 
With the Yachts Blewathta and J’rincessr Alice to the Barents and G.-een- 
lind Seas. Wm. S. Bruce. 

Natural Resources of the Barren lands of Canada. J. B. Tyrrell. 

The Khedivlc Possesitions in the Basin of the Upper Ubangi. Continued. 
S. H. P. Oipenny. 

. April. 

The Caroline Islands.. Illustrated. F. W. Christian. 

Olkhon and the Buriats. . 

The French Niger Territory. 


Ssribnar's Magazine.- Samv.son Low. is. April. 
The'Cjwalry at Santii^o. Illustrated. Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 

^me Poklical Reminiscences. Geo. F. Hisir. 

A Winter Journey to thevKlondyke. illustrated. Fred. Palmer. 

Stevenson. Continued. Illustrated. Sidney Ct<l .in. 
ITw of Ktlaxaticiu, Wnit James. 

Strand Magazine.— Gcosge Nbwnes. Cd, AprO*. 

’ ?,»'O.S«*i««y,Se'‘Satwns. Illustrated. 

•Uijuid^r. Illimrated.. Ray Stannard Bakera 

**** : 1" Nature’s Workshop, lllustiated. G.ani 


Sunday at Home.—56, Patbrnostsr Row. 6d. April. 

The Centenary of the C. M. S. Illustrated. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 

York and Its Memories. Illoslrated. Mrs. Mayo. 

A Sunday at Niue. Illustrated. Rev, W. Thompson. 

Henry Drummond. With Portrait. 

John M. Weyllaud : a Rare City Missionary. G. H. Piks. 

Handwriting of Dr. Thomas Fullssr. " Illustrated. Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

Sunday Magazine.— isnisiEu ani>Co. 6d. April. 

The Higher Criticism nppHed to a Po :m by Burns. Rev. Canon Hayman. 
Ked'Cetter Days. Wm. Whcatlry. * 

** There is a Fountain Filled with hy Cowps-. Illustrated. R^'v. 

Alexander Whyte. 

A Century of ChiKtian Missions. Dr. Geo. Smith. 

'I'he Convent of Mar Saba, lilusttatoi. Re.*. Hugh Macmillan. 

The ArchbUhop of York. Tllustratcd. 

A Chapel in the Fossil Woods. Illustrated, W. Walford Moore. 

Temple Bar.— MvrMiu.w. is. April. 

In Vienna, in the Mad Year '48. Miss Edith Sellers. 

Alexander Poushkin. E. F, C 
I^ndon Dortois and Tlirir Woik. 

'fhe Earlier Letters of Hoi.-tc* Walpole. 

Hartley Coleridge. M. R. Ho.ste. 

Temple Maeazlne. —Horack Marshaii.. 6d. April. 

The Famous SiioJts of the WorM. llliistratod. Gijorg..* Wad^. 

Sir Wm, Thomas Lewis and (^rdifl* llliistr.ued. Ovv.*n (oiffiths. 

The Manufacture of a Tinphiie. Illustrated. Rubin Phillips. 

Kcmlikable Continental Pulpits Illustnited. Fred H.isiings. 

PoHc»» C'ourt Missiunary Work by Tliotnas Holmes ; Interview. Illustrated. 
Welle.»ley Pain. 

Thdosophical Review. —Charint. Cross is. March. 

The Traditions of the Templars i*cviv..‘d in M isonry. Mis Coopr -Oakley 
The Seciot Seiiuon mi the Mountain. Continued, (i. R. S. Mead. 

Clairs oyaiice. Continin'd. W LeadbsMte'. 

Sc;itteied Scr.ips of Aiiuont AlUniis Mrs. Hoopai. 

The Theosophic Ideal I)r. A. A Wells. • 

'Hie Kthics of the Sulitaiy. Miss Kaidcastlo 

Ihcobophy as u Keligion. A. I'iillertoii. ^ 

Travel.— Hor M'p. M \RS||,\U.. 3d, Maich. 

Our Woild’s Cycling Coininissiun. Camttnued. lllustiated. John K. 
Fraser and OtliiTs. 

On fhe Irrawiuldy. Illustrated. F.dwin Chill. 

F*.istcr at Mcgur.t. lllu-xiiuted, John W.iid. 

Christmas nnil^tlie New Year in the High Alps, llhistratod. 

United Service Magazine.— Clowfs. 2s. March. 

Robert Iil.ik::, Admiral and (L ti.’i.d-al-Sca. Captain and Hon. Mnior F. T. 

^ lilakr, 

Bristid Privateers of the Faghtiyiiih (Vntuiy. t.iptuin R. II. Nicholetts. 
'The Flvolution of Navail Recruiting ’IVarap. 

“ The Inner History of Cervera’s Sortie.**^ Admiral .Sir Richard Vesey 
Hamilton. 9 » 

Turennne and the War of the Fronde. Continued. William O’Connoi 
Morris. 

Manieuvres of the XIV. G.:rman Army Cuips. Major-General A. F. 
'lurncr. 

Machin.'-Oiins in tho Spanish-American Wai. Lieut. John H. Parker, 

The Press-(tang^in Imlia Puniahi. 

Slangy 'liTiiis abd Fauiidar Kxpi*es&ions in the Geiinan Army and Navy^ 
Count Alfred llothnicr. 

The Case t»f Pedro—** Public Prop:Tty.’* Sidney Claik. 

Life Insurance in Relation to MiltUry and N.ival Risks. An Actosu'y. 

April 

Admiral Richard Eari HoWw\ Viscount ^itrron. 

The Engineering T>epartiiipnt of the Royal Navy. Charles M. Johnson. 

A Practical Submarine Boat. J. W. (xault. 

Turenne and France against Coiidc and Spain. Will'ain O'Connor Morris. 
The pouble-Coiiipaiiy System in Hattalioris. L*eut.-Cot. R. L. A. Pen* 
niiigtouil 

The Musketry Training of the Volunteers. Capt* de la B&re. 

The .Slate Burden of a Standing Army. “ B.” 

Compulsory Sersice. Dipt. H. Bannerman-Pliillips. 

Egypt and the Nile Dams. J. .Stuart Homer. ' 

Wdpnep’s Mstgazine. —4^, F, \sr Nl^^ETEE^^TH Street, New York. 
2; cents. March. 

Contemporary Dr.imj in (Drmifiy. Piof. K. Francks. 

Mu»c in Ihi Primary D-*p:irlinctit of thi N,iw; Vo.’k Public Schools. 

Frank Herbert Tubbs. 

Shakespeare's Songs and Danc^. H. E, Krehbiel. . 

;W6sl6yan Motho^ist Magazine.— 3, C.aitle Street, Citv Roaix 
6d. March. ^ 

Methodism in Central Canada. Dr. Wm. H. Wthrow. 

Popular Notes on Scisne.^. Continued. W. H. Ballinger. 

Westminster Review.— F. Warne. 6d, April, 

Towartb Universal Peace. 

The Primate* the Press, and the People. Arthur Oldham. 

Boi^l Problems. W. B. Columbine. « t 

CniUng on the French Treaty Shore of N^vfoundland.' A, C. Laut. 

"The Future of the JlfigC9<* Fi^k. A. Edwards. 

Obedience to the Rev, John Pag^ Hopps. 



Leading Contents, of 

* 

Maurice Maeterlinck, and Urainatitt, D. M. J. 

^Kpinister's Sainn iu the i8th Ceutury. Camilla Jebb. 

The Crisis in the Church. Jtiidley S, A. Cosby. 

Tojstoy's “ What is Art 1 ” R. 'W._ W. Cry.an. 

The Injury inflicted on the Toiling •Classes by thj Sunikty Ojuning 
Movement. Charles Hill. 

• 

Wide World Magazine. —Oeo. Nicwmes. 6d, April, 

'Die Holy Week Procassioif in Sevilb. Illustrated. Herbert Vivian. 

A NaturuHst in ^nnibaLLand. Illustrated^ K If. Mirkellar. 

My Klondike Mission. Illustrated. Mrs. Lilian A^n^'' i Uiver. 
riiroush Fygmy Land.« IllustrsTted. A. H. Llovd 
The Heroes of Niagara. Illustrated. Orrin K. Dtinl.ip. 

The Martyrs of Ku-Chei^. IlUistiated Henry Mustyn 
My Cycle Ride to Khiva. C miinudd. Illustrated. K. L. JefTcrirtin. 

Windsor Mafirazlne,— Wawd, Lock asd CV 6d. April. 

*rhc (ireat Chamois Preserve of ih.; Duke of Sax.*-Coburg*Gt»iIi:» lllus- 
ira’ftl A. do Burgh. 

T‘he Sliange Story of Lady Hester Staiihop;. Illustrated. Walfoici I>. 
(ireen. 

The Launching of a Bittlc^ship. lllustMied. F-ed. A. Talbot, 
i'he Secret of I.X>ng Life. IllusLraird, Fied. A. M.u.k'.n7i.* 

The Romance of a Rtailway Tirkri. lllusirated. A. Wallis Myers 
J‘he Maimin. ito; (he hathei of JajMri, llluaiii..! 

J, F. Fraser. ^ 


THE GERMAN 

Allgeraelne Konservativc Monatsschrift.— i;. r.st.i.i.u n, i.ric/ir. 

^ Mks p.r (|i. .Mil ( h 
I’hc IMiiin of Jcjrc.'l. Pa-i 'r hl'u)cih:iii. 

Jiivriule C lime. W. I). MoriLsoii. 
lljilin .Music. K. Honvit?. 
l.ning Chnstiuiiity. H. J.ihn. 

Simoa. U. von Has'ell. 

Alte und NOU^Welt.— lb n.. r .wi. Cii.. I'-l.NsiLM.L'i - J J’f M.ii. h. 
Switzi'rliiml lUusir.itcrt. I. < ••b-iiili il. 

WV.ithcr Tmiihcis I)i. K .Aici. 

ISishi.p F.U1I Willujm von Ki'p^ilo . With T’n.t.ait 

Adalbert Mifter. With l‘iirujii H l edeui. 

Dahelm.— PosTSTR.tssr- .J, i.ni/itj. z,>i.ik-P' ip 

Mw li 4 

The Financial Transiiciions Ilf ilio tleiiiKin I’o-it Oflu A o k.liitr "tiiami 
Moto's llliistraieil. F. liendt. 

The Ikistillr. Karl Witte. 

. M.nili IT. 

Sihleswic-Holstein: t848-i«5i. Illii-tiiiteil. F. Tli yck 
Iriiucliid or Torpcdii-Koat ? Capt. (i. Wislic.Tiiis. 

tm jM.ucIi 18. 

Schleswig.il olsf-in. Conlinui-d. 

.Man'll i?s. 

liarllioloinau.s Ki'igwijfot. R. HofliM.'iiin. 

Fhe C.tuscs of Mild and Severe M'liuers. Dr. Klein. 

The tleinmn and Russian Coloni.'s in South Brazil. 

Deutsehep Hausschatz.— I' Pi-stkt, Ri-i.i nmh ku 4^ it Hift ,. 
Samoa. Illustrated. Heir Knglcit. 

Feats of Memory. E. Isnlani. 

Across the Schit'arrdistein. (Husti.ited. I. Odemlial. 

Princess Maria Louise of Itiilg.iria. W^li Poni.iit. i,. Thom.i'-i 1 

Deutsche Hevue. —Dm’tbi hk VnRi.Afis A.ns r m t, S j 11. ri< r. 

6 Mks. per qr. March. 

::onvers,ations with Windlhorst. (leheiinr.it Kl.nnn. 

I'he Social Democrats in the Eastern Alps. J*. koseggei 
Which Planets are inhabited ? W. Sriiiir. 

Jacob llurckhardt and Gottfried and Julianna Kinkel, Cuntiniic'l R. 
Meyer-Kramer. 

An Italian on Devil’s Island. Arnaldo Cervesatn. * 

On Exercises in Heirring. l>rof. V. t’lbaiiiscliiisch. 

On “ Quickbom." Concluded. Klaus, tlinth. 

,A Visit to Charles ran l>er .Smp)ieii, A. Kiim-manii. 

Ancient Colours and Festivals. Concluded. 1 . mise von Kobell. 

The biqled States and the Phil ppiuc Islands. M son llrandi. 

Niwsing III Counti-y Districts in Englaigl. I^idy .Margaret t’.in.-. 

Fevers.^ L. Fflrst. 

Deutsche RandSChaU. -aBliROnRK pARnsp, B£ri.ik. *6 Mks pzi qr. 

^ March. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. _ A. Wey. 

A Word oil behalf of Morality. R. Euckeii. 

National Sungs aud Beliefs oif the Finns. A. Gercke. 

Carl Schurz. Marie Jdsseti. 

The Schickel Brothers. Ricarda Huch. 

The F.ngUsh Agricultural Labourer. X. 

Friedrich Spielnagen. ttugv Zabal. s t 

New Style m Art. 'WBly Pastor. . 

Dr. von Dliltinger. Lady BlennerhsiSsett. , 

German Biography. O. Hart wig 
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Cavc-PwisllsTs in (be Cinary UUnds. Xllustratcd, CutcIilTd Hyiie. 

The Wool Iridusitry tif South Afiicu. lUiivtrntod. James Cassidy. 

Sutnj FootbJI Favouiittil* Illustrated.^ C. B. Fry. 

Woman at Homo.-^HoumcK and Ptoi chton. 6d. April. 

Mis«. Clara Butt; Inteivijvv JJIusirated. Maiim Leslie. 

D'esmu.'iking r an Kinploymc'it fo.* l'..dui;i.tcd Women, Illustrated. Miss 
Frances H. Low. 

Miss Kate Pr.ignell. Photographer • In'crtijw. Illtt^rafed. Ignota, 
Famous Bachcloi Wt»m.*n. With I’ortiaits, Mr.>. S;iruh A. Tooley. 

Yalo RevlOW.—KmvARD Aknoi.u. 75 emu, Feb,^ 

1 'iK SjM'iiliiiir Mun cipilitits in Nuithorn Franco L. S. Rowe. 

Hviianiic Siaiidard of W’agch. John li. Clark. 

Value jukI Its MeasiircMnmt. I>. I. (»res*ii. * 

llic Coin Shilling of M.is>.ichii'-fits if.i.. ('ontiiui^d, Wm. G. Sutuncr. 
Wojkim.n’sC omp.:ns.itioti A(;s Mtuiis K. i'ylci. 

Ilciiiiiurk and 11% Aged I^mr. A. \V J'liu. 

Younflr Man.— Hoka'.i. Marsham . 3d. April. 

A SiiJiday in l).irtnMnr Puion Iliti'sirziljd. W. Scott King. 

I’he Life Story <»f ClfiiKMit K. Shoji,.i illnhtratod. 

How Chin 1 is governed 

L>o Pi blic-Houses pievc’.il a K.\ »lulioii? Symp I'.ium. 

Young Wom^n.-'H .sXc,. \1 lasu kU-.. 3d. April. 

Sliould Mani.d W'niu, n !'( -f. .-ion..y Mnis'. Sarah Grand. 

The Lifo Storj. uf Baiitiub'. Lu dcU Couits, llhi*-t*'ated. 

MAGAZINES. 

Gaptenlaube.~-I*.i;\s: Ki:,‘ \ k id , Li nvit., 5si Pf. Hv*ft3. 
I'aigsMiit John Mailitt M ‘ji*/ N.ikLi 
Ani..!i.pos. IIlu^Li.ii.d P.inl M.a^chu 
I Ml (hddinrsH. IM (). i)<iinhlut)i 
'rii''Vifnn.i Kalh.tmkeH (lln-i'-.Hs 1 B. (holler. 

Hildcshoiiii. lilustiated. Dr VogfK* 

Gosollschaft.—J (' C Bu s;. Mrvinv. 7^ Pf. M.nch i. 

Cii’(llii‘in the Roicb>tag M. <1. ('onind 

rile DeNeliipnifiit or(h*.iiu’i 111 t Ujcat >cijncc siiitc Hcidar. Coiicliidod. 
K. l.etin]Mcclii. 

IS 

Women and PoHih s. KIiBali ih <’inam k Riihiie 

I* lisabjlli Guam k'Kiihre \\ itli J'oilraii CliailoUe Broirher. 

Kdgai .Stt iger. Kail Blcibticu 

Heim.am Scbtll and VeicaiUnduM. !■. Civstiriw, 

Kunst^cwcrbeblatt. n wu , Lliivk, 1 .Mfc. Match. 

T’h • Wratci Fxldhition aJ lh< Imp. n il Miivmm of .\it.\iid Indusiry, Vienna, 
ilhisiratt'd. (..on* killed I*. Minkiis 

Nouo Deutsche Rundschau.F uchek, Beri.is 1 Mk ^ Pf 
M-.i.h. 

Wnm.m. I tni \nd»'M*-S.dnMii. 

Angus! Strindhc’g's “ Inf m. ” Popp,;nl»iig. 

ILoih 'Ihom.i. I'ranz '^ers.iev. 

Induidnal Fieedom. I'llen Kf>. 

Nord und Slid.—S''"'sis mi. Vi-ki.\gs Ansfvlt, Breslau. 3 Mks. 

March. 

I. 1 !>a\i !. With Pnrtr.it. Bieiionstchi. 

Vrvedom i>f W'ill or De’cimiiii'm K.ul Biedcrminn. 
rile Bastille j.i Legend and in Hisioiv. F. i'imck-Brcnlann. 

Space Pt.coption. P. Wcgmullci 

Stimmen aus Marla-Laach.—H erder. Frfibirg, Hades. 

Xu \fks So Pf p I unnuiii. March. 

Piof. Puiilsen's Pliilosop'iv K 'on Nos*it/-Kiencck. 

Chiirth ra'gisl.itltei on i'*'ihid<h*n Book», J. Hilger. 

I'asle. in iiu. l.aiholic C huith. lllustia'cd. J. Braun. 

'Pile Gunijowdo** Plot (.’onlto\i-fsy Concluded. ( 1 . Ptiilf. 

Beserirches on the l’p!»ei Nil I'ontiniicd. J, Seliv'arz. 

’Die Poems of Aurelius l‘i udenliiis. .A. B ining.«rii.er. 

Ueber Land und Mosp.—iurr .111- Viki.m.s-A.nsi.vlt, Stuttcart. 

1 Maik licit 8. 

I'he Munich Cami.al llUistr.ilvd C. Meik. 
iilempeiani e : Bin • Mond.iy luJini Stinde. 

\\ ilhelin Joid m. Wnli ISniiait. h.i’olbeig. 

The Planet Mais. J. Pdiriirh. 

'I'he Rostoraiion of ih.* lioaian Ko.um. Jlliist .ilcd. 

Ver Sacrum.—F. A. Secma in, Ta-I /ir.. 15 Mks. per ann. Maith. 
f'n Art. K. M. Rilke. ^ 

An Fnthusiasm. W. Schafer. » 

Vom Pels Zlim Mezr.—t’vu-v Dr.I'TV.'lln.VBRHGSGESL.l.ISCHAFT 
Sti ti-g^ki. 7s Pf, Heft 14. 

North Sweden. IHustraled, T>i. G. i’ielar.. 

Furniture, lllustralad. 

,Hcft ,5. 

Lighting in til!- Ninvi-i-nth Coolui y, Illustrated. Dr. G, T«hncrl 
<.t:i the Rliitij. lllu'.trated. KIi.mu .u.. 
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Dle'^eit. —(i(!Ni'HERO\9SB 1, Vienna IX./j. 50 Pf. March 4. 

The SrcU Ministry. Ar|jad. ^ 

The French Presidential ];ilecti()n. li'illex. 

March II. 

Old Age Insurance for Servants. H. A. 

Kmerson as a Critic. K. Honisun. 

March 18. 

The Philippine Islands. Prof. F. Hliiinentritt. 

Ibsen’s individualism. Ellen K.ey. 

' Alnrch as. 

sfeell and tl» Tariff. Or. O. Eci her. 

Jacob FrohscItammei. I)i. K.. vun Scherzci. 

" " THE FRENCH 


^eitsohplft fdp BUdende Kunst.— E. A. Sremamn, Lbii-zio. March. 
Roger van Oer Weyden, illustrated. K. Tlnneaich.IUchartK. ^ 

The Lombard School at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, i 3 q 8 . Illustratfd. 

Concluded. O. Fanli. « 

Portraits of J. J. Winckelmann. Illustrated. J. Vogel. 

An Address of Congratulation in Marble. Illustrateir F. Studniezha. 

Zeltschplft .fdp BdeherfPeunde.— VEI.H.VGBN dnd Kla-sing, Lripzio. 

' 3 Mks. March. , 

The Moscheroeh Library. Illustrated. Or. A. Schmidt. 

Artistic Advertiseiiiciits. Illustrated. P. Rath. 

The “ Salle A. Lullin " in the Ueneva Municipal Libc^y, Or. K. Bee . 


MAGAZINES. 


Annates de Gdogrraphle.— s.'Rnn m' Paris. 5francs. 

March 15. 

'The Beginning of a Course of (.emgraphy.^ P. Vidal tit* la Blttche. 
Observations on the Eastern P.'irislan Region, With Map. O. Barre. 
(ieology and Orography of Languedoc between Herault and Vidoiirlc. 
K. Roman. 

HtAsian Colonisation in X’f.i and Orenburg P t 'amena d .\ltiicida. 


Nouvelle Revue.— iS, Ki.ng Wu.mam Street, Strand. 

3L>s. per half-yviu*. March i. 

Port Arthur and the French. Oemmisyiie, 

Some Personalities of the Second Pliripire. G. Oiiyho. 

Thu Budget of tS'Ki. 1 >e Saint Genis. 

Letters on Funigii Politics. Mine. Jiilirlt.’ Adam. 

. March IS. 


Annales des Sciences Polltlgues. -i,«, liom.twRn sr. Geksi.mn, 

Paris. 'jfi.s s**' M.nch. 

British Protectorates in India. J. Ch lillc, -lie.-t. 

French Rights in the Nu** W'orld, E Homgeois.. 

Colonisation in New CaU-donia, E. I'avcn. 

Councils of Prefectures .md Prnpttsed Kt'fiums In France. J. Iiubart de la 
Tour. 

Association Cathollque — t. Rt r oe i.'Auii.ivi*. Pvris. 2 frs. 

.M :rt ( h 15 

German Socudism. ('!. tl.* I’.isc.d. 

L'ind and Piop.Ttv in .Spiin. Ahhd L'niin*. 

Charity, Ju.slice, Pioii-rtv. Ch.ile I’tinth;c,i.*. 

Tolstoy and Hi.s Social Woih. C. C.dippc. 

,. BibllOthfcque Univorsclle.— ti, K-is-i: W'illi.vm Street, SriiANn. 

'eos. per aniiuiii. .March. 

An Intem.ilional Language. K.inesI N.vville. 

Mickiewier in Switzerland. L. Lcger. , 
lapanes.- Life. Concluded. Ern.;st Tissot. 

ThazPolitical ’J'heories of Socr.*ite.s. A. W\ ll.iiier. 

Corpespondant. — 14. Rue df. l’Aiui.vve, I’vris. a frs. 50 c M*ir. to. 

The Bo.ssuet Monument. 

The Moral Health of the French Army. 

The |.icobm Club under did Thfrd French Republic. P. -Vourrisson. 

The Emigration of French (.'leigy during tlie Kevoligion. Abbe Sic.11 J. 

China in iB:^. A. Laroch.*. 

FiiiUnd. P. Mnrana 

, March is 

The Organisation of Priv.atc Ch.iritv in France L. Lcfubiiru. 

Ths American Paiiger. (.tetave Noel. 

The C.tiholic Renaissance in EngLiiid in the Nineteenth Century, P. 
'Iliureau-Dangin. > • 

The French Concession of Cliaiig-H.iV, With M.ip ,A. A. F.iuvel. 

The Moral Health of the Fronoili Armv. Com hided. 

China in >8i)8. Conclude** A. loiniche. 

Humanltd Nouvolle.— 15, i>es Sai.nt .-PtRns. p.iiis. t fr. ay C. 

, March. 

The History of French Literature in Belgium. O, Kainackeis 
The Hyperpositivism of M. dc Robe.*ty. O. d'Araujo. 

Jourafti dffS Bconomistes.— 14, Ri*e Richei.is:u, Paris. 3 frs. 50 c. 
March 15. 

The Present Rate of Interest and Its Connection with the Production of 
Precious Metals, &c. R. G. j^vv. 

Scientific and Industrial Progress in France. D. Betlet. 

The Military. Expenditure of France and Germany. Gaston Mach. 

MfoestPOL—z Ns, Rue Vivienne. Paris. 30 c. March 5. ta^ 

The History of the French Lyiic Theatre, 1851—1870. Cohtinued. A. 
Sonbies. 

* March a6. 

Magdeldns Marie Desgarcins : the Life and Death of a Tragedian. Arthur 
Pougin. 

MMWUPA de FpAnee.— ts, RuR UE l.’EcUAllDd-SAtKT-GEKMAIN, 
Paris. ' a frs. March. 

The Church of To-morrew. Albert 1 lelacour. 

ThcsfUivthta of Verse. Adolphe Rette. 

,Vacher de Laponge and Emile Darfcjieinfi Henri Mazel. 

Monde Moderne,—5. Rub Saint BrnoIt, Paris. 1 fr. <0 c, March. 

The Twenty Most Celebrated Pictures in the Louvre. Illustrated. Arsine' 
Alexandre. 

Illustrated. I,, de LaAiav. ' ", 

The Pbotogi'aphy of the Invisible. Illustrated. Marcel Molinid. 

Napoleon Bonapaite .and Mile, du Oolombfcr., Illustrated. C.'fie Beau-. 
regyrdi' 

The^ris Opera. Illustrated, G. de Diibor. 


The First Abstentionists. The Duch.*ss of Fitz-James. 

Persoiiiilities of the S.*i-ond Empire. G. (.iiiyho. 

Mioheitit as Artist. A. Alhalal. 

The Art of Advertising. IC. .Van Bieni.i. 

The Homes of Mine*, de Seeigne:. H. Bitffenoir. 

L..UC1S on Foreign Politics. Mine. Juliette Adam. 

LNouvelle Revue Intepnatlonale.— ai, BnuiatvARo PuissoNiiiut, 
Paris. 3 frs. 50 c. March z. 

Review of European Polilics, Phnilio C istel.ir. 

Berengor, Clct.av'e Lacroix. 

Abbe Lorenzo Peiori. J. T. de Bellot. 

Chevalier de Kessequicr and Marquise de Pompadour, Jean dj I’Hcrs. 
March 15. 

Rcvie.w of European Polilics. JCiuilio Caste!,ir. 

Urbain Rattazzi. .Mm.. TTrlyiln Kattarzi. 1 

Chev.dier da Ke5s*eiiuier and M.irquis.* d.i IMmpadour. Continued. J. de 
PHcrs. 

R^fopme Sociale. — 54. Rue m*; Seine, Paris, i fr. M irch t. 

The Idea and Sv*iitiin»‘nl of P.itriotism. 

Child Laiiotir in Germ.my. Victor Itranlz. 

The Slavs of I he .A .ri.iile and 'Phcir Social Evohiiion. Concluded. A, 
lR.*iov-ne.uilicii and tlthcrs. 

.Studenl CoriKjrations of Germ.iny. H. Primbault. 

March lA. . 

French Uiiiversilies. ll.'nri Joly. 

The Idea and S. niiment of P,Ltiiotism. Concluded. 

The Evolution of Trade Unionism. A. Gigot and Oth.*rs. 

Revue Blanche.—r. Rue Laffiti'k, P.vuis. zfr. March t. 
Stendhal. Donato Bucci. 0 

’Hie Swiss Army. Gaston Moch. 

,Marrh 15. 

I.etters of E. planet and A. Sisley. Theodora Duret. 

Revue Bleue.—F irher Unwin. Paternoster Squark. fid. March 4. 
The Political Crisis and Political P.artics in Belgiiiiii. G. d’Alviella. 

The Refurm of Sccond.ary Education. P. Foticiii. 

• March ii. 

Classification of the Ethical Theories ol'To-d.ay. A. Darlu. 

Historic Monuments of Tunis. P. Monceaiix, , 

March 18. 

Ony de Maupassant. Gustave Larruuuiot. 

The Joutnal of Marquis d'Argensuii. 

M.irch ay. 

The Duty of Young Men in Fnince To-day. F. Buiason. 

Brumaire gtth at Marengo. Gilbert Stenger. 

Revue des Deux Mondes.— tS. King William Street, Stkako. 

30s. |>er h.iir-year. March i. 

Theories regarding Social Juvtice according to 'Contemporary Schools of 
Thought. A. FouilMe, 

The Duchess of Burgundy. Comtbri’Haussonville, 

The Chinese Problem ; China and the Powers. P. Leroy-Beaulieii. 

On Political Oratory. E. Fagiwt. ‘ 

France and the laiiant. E. Lamy. ^ 

The Con*espondence ofFrederick the Great and Marshal Grundikow. G. 

Vaibert. ^ 

■ - March 15 . 

The Invasions of F.ng 1 aiid. . ' 

One of the Theatres df the Ancients, G, Boissier. . 

Napoleon HI. and Italy. G. Rothan. 

Criminal Vagrants. E.. Fountuet. *',,!' ' 

' .• , Revue d^pnpnile >*• ROE^eiSFFun’i Paris. 

aofnt. per amiugi. ,Feb. ■'..'fj’fr,.. 

Campulsory Insimmce for Woriemen, R. jav. ■' 

Effects of toe English Workmen’s Coi^pensation BUL Henry Wolff. 
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Revue Eneyelopddlque.—xS.^KfNc; Wit-uam Street, Strand. 

% 7$. per qr. March 4. 

Tua Uppar Nile: French Kxpansion, etc. Witli Map ami lllustmtioab. 

G. KegeUperfpsr. , ^ 

The Psychology ond^Pathology of the^Vill. F. ht Daritec. 

March 11. 

Ilyrantine Studies in France,, lllusnutcd., C. Diehl. 

Playing Cards, lilostratedt K. Deberdt. . 

March tB« 

Elect rienty. Illustrated. O. I‘)uiiiont. 

Playing Cards. IlUtbtrated. Concluded. R, D^jbevdl. 

March 

FcHix Faurc. lllustmttd. Henri Castetb. 


Rovue Fran^ise do I’^trangrop et des Colonies.—Kn dr 

LA VicroiRE, Paris, a fi-s. March. 

'I’he Massacre of the Caxemaiou Misbiaii in the French Soudin. (J. V.v.l > 
Tlic Sahar.4 Question. Simian. 

■J ho Development Of China. Hoiidang. 

Chinese Kniivrays. With Map. J. Servigny. 

Revue Gdndrale.—x6, Ruk TuErRr.vni'RG, Huussi.i.s. 

IS frh. per aiinuni, M.arch. 

Florence. Continued. Uhistmed. Avmild 
I'he Siege of China. Concluded. J. Van den Heuvel. 

Madame Swutchinc. Concluded. A. Chmulier. 
i.abour Assoclntions in Geiinany. V. Ilrants, 

1 he Anici lean People. Comte C. dc* Buisseret. 


Revue Intepnatlonale de Soclologrlo.—ifi. Rt-n Soi»i*ri.or, Pvus. 

x8 fis. pjr aifmiiii. Feh. ^ 

Professional Colleges acRoim*. K. r.r\.isMMir. 

Social PiaigrchS in Switjfcrland. Virgile Kns'.el. 

Revue poop les Jeunes FIllos,'-?. Kvr ok Pams. 

1 fr. 25 c. ISLiich 5. 

(‘ointc <lc Chambrun and His ^yolk. .A. J.iLhtenbnrger^ 

'riioatricil lilon' S the Ulher Side. May Arin.ind-Blanc* 

China and the Chinese. K. Bard. 

Maich 20. 

'i’hc Working CJirl and the Girl of the Woihi. II. Maze!. 

D.iVtis; Tubergiilosis and High Altitudes. K. Renoir. 

Kminnnuol Cluuiricr and llis Work. ( 1 . .Ser\iris*s. 


Revue Mdtaphysiquo ot de Morale.— «i, Rde ijl Ml^u'k. s. Pvias. 

3 fib. Maich. 

K Marxism Utopian V G. .Sorel, 

Assodafioii of Ideas in the Formation of Mctiqihysical (.''Ujcept of 
Mechanism. J. Andrade. 

Rovue du Monde Catholique.—7^1. Rut: dls S\ivis iN'^i t Paris 
uf4.5i>c. Slaich. 

lean Uon^Saint-Andre and the French Naw, i7'ij-4. Bonn.d de Ganges 
"I’h* Vendde Insurrection. Continued. Doni Chanurd. 

'Ihe Transpoitation of the Pnests of Nievre in 1794. A. Daxcille. 

'The History of Property. Utbam Gudrin. 

Tnc Rouen IpAurrcction, 27 aivl 2S April, 1848. I. Cantrel. 

Kdueiituni i^>e].iware, 0. B.irn(*aiKl. 

Rovue do Paris.—AmiRR, »■?, Brdford Street, Covhni Garden 

4 60 frs. per annum. March x. 

Notes on Life. A. Daudet. 

Piitlyurd Kipling. A. Chvvrillon. 

% 


NoL's on til; Histiiry of J.'iixn. Marquis d.- la Masali^re. 

Twenty Hours of Colonial Polit.>. Anoriymotis. ^ 

« M.irt'b 15. 

Notes on Life. C'ontinu?d. A.Dandeti 
Conims*rCu 1 'rcrhnic.il Sclio >ls. *f. Geflioy. 

Th.‘IMbuts of B'liiidottv C* Schcf^ir. 

American Irapjiialisju. I*, d? Rous'iarb. 

Doiii I/Oronzo Perusi. R. Holland. 

Revue Politique et Parlementalre.—s. oe Mkzi&kbs, Paris. 

1 frs. Mandi. 

TIk- Freni h Crwi-vtifniioM of 1S75 : l^eth*. to M. dc Marccrc. • 
ln<wkim*'I'.tv. Contiiiiml. < 1 . Manclioz. 

Alg.Tia. Louis P.ioIi. ^ 

'I'hc Suppression of 1 *. Giiilloti 

( o-iip-ration and Asst»eiati>i:i in France. J. M ithccez. 

Revue des Revues.—u. AvknePj iji:»l*Oi-Eka,.Paris, ifr. Match x-. 

P.iri'^ianLins. Fi Jdiii ic 1 .olk'i 

The Jewish Popul.ttion of Fratic-* P. Potticr, 

Marline de Bertv-reau ; the 1 11 Woman F.ngiiieer in France. P. d'Kstrce 
Europeans in .Sum. lllit'«iia(cd Com hidi-d. F. Mury. 

John Keely. lllusti.ilcd I>r. (i Wallon. 

The vVotk of the lSlus<:o So(.i il, Illubtiated. A, LiclUenbeiger. 

Maich is; 

Tlie M.ass.acres in Italy, May. 1.; A. A. O. fllivi-tti. 

The Teaching of Fhydcs lllii>tia<ed. A.diinH. 

Uni\'<*rsity Rofotin in Fiance Priif. P Miidle. ' 

CountessToIsi«iy at Home. lUu'-ti.ited. Mine. A. Duc-Qweicy, 

Submarine .and Aerial Navlgalion. lllustiaud. J. Roux. 

Revue ScIOntlflique.—F ismi-k T^nwtn, r.vn NsnsTr.R Squake 6d. 
Match 4. 

Anlhropoimirphism aridil'in il Caa*..*s. SuHv Prudhoimne. 

ThOjPopuIation of .M.uligisiMi. M tiallieni 

March ti. 

Afiii'an Dinrins of the Ci'ihsation ol Ancient Egypt. M. Zaboinvrskf 
Finality .iiid Ad.iptation. J. W. .Sp.'ugel. 

M och iK 

New Railways ill Aft ica. With Map K. Gro«>claud.' 

Maich L*:;. 

'file'Peaching of Mathemalirs. F. Diickuix. 

Mathcinuth al InitUtiun. M. Li,k.jiu. 

Revue Soclallste.—7S, pAs^\t,r Cnoisi:'-!., Paris. 1 fu 50c Match 

Anglo Saxoi. ilism. P.iiil Li-iiis. 

Money, Civdil, and i».inking C. d- Gioef. 

'J\ilstoy and the S(M Iil QueHito'i. (J. l.oiuiC 

P.uly Politics .uid Agiicultuie in Italy. G. flatti. 

Revue Unlversltairo.—'R'l de Mi'zi^rls, Paris 10 frs. per 
armuiii March. 

Repo.*t of the Examination in (h.xininai, iS »8. CL Mold. 

Uiii\eisil\’-AssotiaiifM'. Piof C t f 

University CathoUque.--■I N'’ xndOvt s. p.- annum 

March. 

lajtter from Pope Leo XlTI. to Cardinal Gibbous. 

Buddha and Ksus J. M, Bourrlmuy. ^ •> 

'Hie I'liple Allitmc. C'o'nit J Gralnubki. 

The Historical Novel. Abbe Dcifour. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civtlt£k Cattolica.—V ia di Kipftta 246. Roans. 25 frs ihji .annum. 

Match 4. 
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THE PHOOHESS OF THE UlORliD. 


LONDON, May 3rd, 1899. 

'J’he merry month of May has opened 
°*°tor**^* with a Avclcome piece of good news. 

Merry May-Day. On tjn: eve of the meeting of tlu; 

Peace Conference, the summoning'of 
which Lord Salisbury rightly held as “ a good omen for 
future ijeacc and an augury upon which all those 
who value the influence of peace, civilisation, and 
Christianity may fitly dwell,” we have the welcome 
announcement that the much talked-of agreement 
between Russia and England on the Chinese question 
has been fiiw,lly arrived at and formally signed. This 
is good news indeed, nor is it less welcome because it 
is somewhat belated. I'here has been no reason why 
such an agreement shouUl not have been arrived at 
eighteen months ago. If instead of allowing Sir 
Claude MacDonald to play tricks about Talienwan 
and arouse the suspicions^ of the Russians as to 
our designs on Port Arthur, Ministers had 
^met the Russian Government frankly In the 
same spirit as that with which Mr. Balfour 
promised them an ice-free port three years ago, Port 
Arthur might not have been occupied to tliis day, 
and we should have been spared the nuisance of the 
occuiiation of Wei-Hai-Wei. It is, however, no use 
crying over spilt milk. We have at last concluded 
the bvgain, and although its terms may not be as 
advantageous to us 4,5 they would liave be£n had we 
concluded the arrangerftent sooner, they arc {juite 
good .enough to be a cause of congratulation. In 
dealing with the Russians, and not with- the Russians 
only, John Bull ajwavs reminds us of th^ld Roman 
,who made such a bad bargain in the puril^e of the 
Sybilline books, ' * J 


The nature of the agreement arrived 

_ ^ at is very simple. Its details have 

Russo-EnRlish , 

AKreemont. not been published, but its main 
outlines are perfectly well-known. 
It proceeds upon the basis of a definition of spheres 
of interest, which must never be confounded (as Mr. 
Balfour will tell us) with spheres of influence. Those 
who doubt the difference between a sphere of interest 
and a sphere of influem e will be told that a sphere 
of interest is to a sphere of influence as a sphere of 
inlluence^is to a Protectorate, or as a Protectorate is 
to an annexation. 1 'here are four stages in the 
art or science of ajipropriation, A sphere of interest 
does not involve the recognition of any political 
authority, which is distim tly involved in the recog¬ 
nition of a sphere of influence. In order to make 
this perfectly clear the sphere of interest is defined 
in the new agreement as “a sphere of concessions”— 
a truly happy phrase. In practice it amounts only to 
this ; a certain department of Chinese territory is ear¬ 
marked as taboo to any other Power save one, so far as 
financial or common ial concessions I'arrying political 
influence are concerned. That is to say, England and 
Russia have prac tically agreed to a mutual, self-deny- 
. ing ordinance. England promises to any 

attempt to push for railway concessioiM^^PK arc 
practically the onh' c oncessions under disciH^umorth 
of the Great Wall. No one but Russii^^^r have 
railw^ concessions in Manchuria. Jba. tOT^for thus 
Rus^'promises not to push for r^way concessions, 
and not to support any other Power which may attempt 
to obtain railway concessions in tlie basin of the 
^angtse-kiang. But bo'k the province of Manchuria 
^nd the basin of the Xangtse-kiang remain subject to 
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the stiimUilions of the Treaty of, Tientsin. In both Lord Salisbury was in such high spirits over»the 
there is the open door Secured by the clause fixing the conclusion of this agreement, that he abandoned 
maximum of import duty, and in both there is full himself to rollicking joviality in his Academy speech, 
equality of opportunity alike for Russians and for which did not evefi Misdain consigning the lady 
Englishmen. in all departments of commerce and wearers of rational dress to the lowest depth of the 
industry which do not entail the establishment of Inferno. Such instances of relaxation are so rare, 
j)oiitical /iomination. that Lord Salisbury’s hearers martelled, and felt that 

Mr. H^lfour last year was very it must indicate a rebound from a {leriod of great 
Spheras^f Conces- vehement in emphasising the ditfer- anxiety, 

of Influence. ence between the si)here of interest There lias been some talk in the 

and the sphere of influence. To Questions newspapers concerning an all-round 

those who scoffed at the somewhat Gladstonian hair- stiii agreement between the Russian and 

splitting of his fine distinction he replied that he Outstanding, priti^ Governments on all questions 

difference between the two was vital, and so no doubt that ma.y hereafter arise; but <his is mere newspaper 



‘ . * 

5 it is. For the sphere of interest, now defined as the nonsense. There has been no attempt to arrive at 
sphere of concessions, only implies the exclusion of any such agreement, nor in the nature of things is it 
the politicid influence of other Powers. It does not likely that such a comprehensive arrangement could 
neQessaAlMniply the' exercise of direct political be seriously discussed between the Foreign Oflices 
inflij|i||fl|lR ourselves. Everything .turns upon the of the two countries. , There* is nothing pressing 
c’xt^^^^pie degree of political ijiterference by the -excepting China, and i& that question is settled, there 
Forg||||Hfowers in the Chinese Province. The are.,practically no points of friction in the relations 
, olljea|PH|lth Ru^ia and England being tqitunimifte between the two govemmei^s. Mi. Les^Ps favourite 
or events avei^he bffeak-up of China, ||||^;1^ve/scheme of connecting the Indian and Russian 
wisely agreed j|||fease their ^reeroent , railways by a short line passing through StMithem 

; maintenance of the s/a/us quo, merely Afghan^tf^J; has not yet made sufficient pro- 

. . ii^ ^ the eliihmtion of causes ; to iij|^b anything exQsptihg equanimity 

^ whi^ A^ht have preciffikted the netvspapers whidtt are in a 

.Bcresfpitd -believes, to firenzyJunction' ■ Railway 
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should enable the British Indian merchants to flood 
the* Central Asian market with English goods. Our 
real difficulty in China will now lif not with Russia 
but Germany.- In order to^allay German jealousy, 
Lord Salisbury practically made over to them the 
province of Shantung, and in return for his com¬ 
plaisance they immediately informed him that while 
they accepted the exclusive right of railway-making 
in Shantung, they had no intention whatever of 
recognising a similar exclusive right of the llritish 
flovemment in the valley of the Yangtse-kiang. J.ord 
Salisbury contented hitn.self at the time with repudiat¬ 
ing this jieculiarly German method of bargaining; but 
so far the ilermans^have shown no im lination to 
accejit Lord Salisbury’s point of view. Our sjjherc of 
interest in the Yangtse-kiang is therefore secured 
against Russia, but not against Germany. • 

Important as the Anglo - Russian 
A Causo agreement concerning Cliina is in 
Thanksgiving, itself, its chief value nevertheless 
lies in the cA itlcnce* which it aflbrds 
of the desire of our Government to cultivate good 
relations witl? Russia. Lord Sidisbury, in making his 
statement concerning the agreement in the House of 
Lords, remarked that the agreement was a sign of 
good feeling between the Governments of tlie two 
countries, hut added; “\\hat is still more to bo 
tlesired is Umt good feeling sbould grow up between 
• the Russian and tbe English peoples.” That, no 
doubt, is true, and beiice we arc justified in appealing 
to all supp'orters of Lord Salisiiu'ry to assist in com¬ 
bating, as the worst enemy of the interests of the 
British Empire, the persistent efforts of the malignant 
Russophobists who never lose an opportiuiity of 
exciting hatred, malice and all uncharitablencss on 
the part of the English peojflc against their Russian 
brethren. .The Tunes, for instance, actiually complains 
of “ the frequency with which Russia’ has gone out of 
^her way to obstruct English policy in matters with 
which she has no direct concern.” This is the pot 
calling the kettle black with a vengeance, and no 
mistake. For the last fifty years one of the few 
principles discernible under the varying phases of 
British foreign policy has been a determination to play 
Russia a nasty trick whenever .and wherever she 
makes any move in any part of the world^ Such, at 
least, is the fixed belief of the Russians, based upon 
a painful Wollection of the results of this policy. It 
would be interesting to have a specification of the 
cases in which Russia has interfered with us w'here 
her interests are* not directly concerned. All these 
^ recriminations, however, afc calculated -to defeat the 
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object which Lord Salisbury, speaking in the name of 
the British Govemipent, profoundly deplores. 

Nothing is 'easier than to excite 
How t^ yton prejudice against a Government, 
your neighbour, even when that Government is our 
own. How much easier is it* wh'en 
the Government which is being run down* is a 
foreign Government, dealing ^ with the affairs 
of a country and the interests of an empire the 
exigencies of which it is impossible for us to under¬ 
stand.* IVh.Tl we luive to do in relation to Russia, or 
any other country, is to he sedulously on guard 
against prejudiced judgments, always to endeavour to 
put ourselves in their ])lace, and to beware lest, in the 
guise of Pharisaic morality, we are really compound¬ 
ing for sins we are inclined to by damning those we 
have no mind to. If we look at all the faults of our. 
neighbour through a niicroscoiie, we shall have no 
difficulty in jiersuading ourselves that he is a monster 
not fit to live ; whereas, if we were to adopt in our 
dealings with the Russian or German Governments 
the principle of being to their faults a little blind and 
to their virtues very kind, we sluiuld get on a great 
deal better in the long run. What avc have never 
recognised as a people is that we h.ive got to put up 
witli the peculiaritic's, the idiosyncrasies, and the defects 
of our neighbours. f\'e an*, at least, <iuite as difficult 
to get along with as any foreign Government that 
could be named. 

♦ If we w ished for a concrete illustra- 

How not to do It. tion of how not to tlo it, we should not 
easily find a more handy instance of 
the prevailing defects of our people in dealing wdth 
the affairs of their neighbours than the hue hnd cry 
which has been’raised against the Russian Government 
on account of its proiwsal to bring the military law' 
of Finland into aicord with tlie military law of tbe 
rest of the empire. ’ This may be a good tiling or it 
may he a bad thing in itself. What is quite certain 
is, first, that it is none of our business; secondly, that 
if we were in the Russians’ jilace we should have done 
what they are doing long ago ; ami, thirdly, that we 
stand .as a jicople convicted of absolutely refusing, 
ev 1 at this moment, to <once(le to the the 

same me.asure of local autonomy which thelpSns are 
guaranteed, even in the very ukase aa|ji||fe..which 
all the uproar is being made. When y<SKa such 
lamentable absence of coihiideration for the circum¬ 
stances of our neighbour, even onjjjthe part of those 
who honestly wish for a rapprochement between the 
-peoples, it must be admitted that Lord Salisbury and 
those with him will ha%^ their work cut out if they 
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are to lend us a hand in the task of promoting friend¬ 
ship and good understanding between the English 
people and the Russiani-Government. It is necessary 
to say “ the Russian Government,”* because many of 
our jMTople w'ho profess most friendship for the 
Russii^n people are most malignant and persistent in 
their ^fforts to excite prejudice against the Russian" 
Government. We have yet to learn that if we are to 
get on with the pc'ople y^c must be on civil terms 
with the Government, which, with all its faults, is 
nevertheless the only |x)ssible government which 
could, on a plebiscite, command the votes of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the Russian people. 

Another excellent thing about tli. 

To Avoid agreement is that it begins with a 
the Breakage ° ^ ^ . . 

of China. preamble setting forth that it is the 

intention and desire of both empires 
lo hold the integrity and indeiiendence of China. 
That is as it should be, and it is to be hoped that in 
the face of this definite statement there will be no 
more encouragement of Italian or Belgian or Austrian 
encroachments upon Chinese territory, Kiao-Chau, 
Port Arthur and \\'ei-Hai-Wci may be regarded as 
more or less sets-offs against each other. The time 
has surely come when we should call “ halt ” to any 
further aggression by lease or otlicrwise upon the 
fabric of the Chinc.se Empire. This reversion to the 
saner policy which prevailed both in St. Petersburg 
and London, before the fatal day when the German 
Emperor was allowed to seize Kiao-Chau, is an 
augury of good. Let us ho])e it will postpone what 
Lord Charles Beresford calls the “ break-up of China ” 
for many years to come. A good understanding 
between England and Russia wall do more than any¬ 
thing else to reinforce the shaky, but by no means 
extinct, autliority of the Government at lacking. 

In this task it is possible for the 
HowtofMp British public to take a hand. The 
ChtoeM. Crilhert Reid, an American 

missionary, is now in Eurojje with a 
practical- scheme, well deserving popular support, 
which, *if carried out in thjp spirit in which it 
is conceived, will enable private enterprise to 
confer an immense benefit upon the Chinese 
people and, indirectly, upon all nations that do 
business in the Far East. Mr. Reid is getting 
up International Institute in China, the design of 
which has been cordially approved by all the best 
authorities in Peking, both Chinese and European. 
He proposes to found an International Institute con¬ 
sisting of a Public Library, a Permanent Exhibition 
,|>f the arts, manufactures, and /sciences of the Western 


world, also clalSs-rooms and social halls for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling the various classes of foreignersr to 
come into friendly relations with the leading people 
in China. Another Separtment of his scheme 
is* directed towards tlie*establishment of closer rela¬ 
tions between Chinese women and their European 
sisters. It is no wild cat scheme. It is, on the 
contrary, an international jiroject Of the very highest 
importance. Its distinctive aim is to reach and 
influence the ruling classes of China. Mr. Reid has 
secured an “ open door ” in the shape of an emphatic 
certificate of approbation from the Tsung-U-Yamen. 
He has the hearty sujiport of Li Hung Chang, and 
those wlio are backing him at Peking are high in 
favour w'ith the Empress. It is the first time in 
which an international co-operation of the peo])lcs 
pas been proposed for the purpose of benefiting the 
Chinese race on grounds ijuite independent of 
sectarian propagandism. 

Mr. Reid is at present in ivussia. 
Co-operation V'hithcr he has gone to secure the 
. co-OTx:ration of the Russians in an 
enterprise w'hich ought o£ all others to 
commend itself to the English and Americans. Before 
Mr. Reid left China he had secured subscriptions 
to the amount of United States he 

raised ^8,oco,in Holland X3)°oo> but in this country, 
although he has spent nearly ciglit months in going to 
and fro among the leading people, political, financial. •• 
and philanthropic, he did not succeed in securing any 
adequate financial support for his scheme**- He has, 
however, secured the appointment of a very influential 
committee, with a prospect of still more adhesions 
when he returns from Russia. He is absolutely 
opposed to the break-up of China, and has great faith, 
in what may be done if the Western nations will pull 
together for the benefit of China with anything like 
the same energy with which they have hitherto pulled 
.against each other to the detriment of China. 

The idea of establishing a great 
The Need industrial museum at Peking, a kind 
of International South Kensington, 
in which the Chinese can see with 
their own eyes all the best inventions and all the 
triumphs of our applied art and science, must com¬ 
mend itself to all those who are anxious to develop' 
our trade vAth China. It would be well for our own 
people to realise the advantage of havings such a 
sample of exhibits. We have in this country nothing 
at all corresponding to the Commercial Museum which 
exists at Philadelphia, a report on w^ich was recently 
published by our Board of frade. In this respect as 

f 
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in many others, we shall find ourselves hopelessly left 
behind in the race by our ingenious and enterprising 

cousins across the water. One of the unofficial 

• 

ambassadors of the Ameri<an trading community 
passed through London last month on his way *to 
St. Petersburg. He will spend some time travelling 
over Russia and visiting .Siberia for the ])uri)ose of 
reporting to liis countrymen in the .States, through the 
agency of the Philadelijhia Museum, the most likely 
means by whii'h the Ameri< ans can secure command 
of the Russian market. K\crywhere the same thing 
is going on. 'I'he Americans and Germans are alert, 
vigorous, as jaishful as “puslifiil Jot ” himself, and 
when John Bull wakes uj), unless he wakes uj) very 
soon, he will find lie has got to take a Iiack seat and 
keep it. 

Mr. Rhodes’s meeting of the share- 

The Uncrowned holders of the South African (’om- 
Ktng of , ^. 

South Atrica. l^an) at the C aimon Street Hotel 

on May and proved once more 
the ovtraordinary hold uhich the uncrowned King 
of South Afrit a has iiptm the imagination of 
mankiiul, aiAl u])on the hearts of his sharcholilers. 
There is no spet tacle like it in modern fin.ance. Mi. 
Rhodes has never paid a tlividentl since the Char¬ 
tered Company was sUartetl. At every fresh turn tif 
affairs a savage claque in the Press and in Parlia¬ 
ment has jubilantly imiclaimeil his coming downfall. 
'J'here have been wc.r, plague, fimiine, and the jmhlit 
pillory, anil still this extraordinary man has onl_\ 
to summTfii his sup])orters tt> a ri;nde/vous in llie 
City, and the ])lace is liesieged by enthusiastie thou¬ 
sands ; ^5 is offered in vain for a seat in the place 
of assembly, and when the Great Wizard of,lMnpire 
appears, and instead of distributing money asks for 
more, every demand is received with renewed accla¬ 
mations. Against his arnxiur of jiroof all the darts 
and arrows of his enemies fall blunted aiul broken. 
Explain it how we jilease, it is infinitely more marvel¬ 
lous on the hypothesis of his enemies than ujion that 
of his friends. Mlierein lies the secret of Mr. 
Rhodes’s marvellous hold on the confidence of those 
who know him ? I shall probably create much outcry 
when I say that after thc^ thauinaturgic quality of 
*earno6t faith in what he believes, the chief secret 
of Mr. Rhodes’s power is his courageous, almost 
audacious truthfulness. If only our politicians on the 
front bench had one tithe of Mr. Rhodes’s pluck, and 
dared to si«ak as frankly to their supporters as Mr. 
Rhodes speaks t6 his shareholders, better days would 
dawn for England. * * » 
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Xo one has ever been less given to 
A much-needed * looming Chartereds than Mr. Rhodes. 

Warning. ()vt r and over again he h.is ileprc- 
talcJ the w;iy in which their market 
])rit e has been tlriscn iqi h_\- outside s])eculators, and 
even now, at the very heyday of his prosperity, he did 
not shrink from uttering weighty words of warning us 
to the fiirilily of all his efforts, unless his countrymen 
at home awake to a sense of the perils threaten¬ 
ing their industrial jiosilion. Mr. Rhodes has an 
"abountling faith in John Bull, Imt then the old gentle¬ 
man must tiike oft' his coat and put his back into 
his work. Otherwise he mil be simply nowhere 
beside Cncle Sam. The following passage from 
Mr. Rhodes’s sim'ch might with advantage be 
written up in cvery^ jilace of business in the 
Empire :—• 
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What, however, is the use of taking up new countries 
tf you know that everything may be worked up and 
. distributed by some one,else? 1 want these things 

to be done by our own people, ^d 1 see these 
manufactured products from other countries increasing 
more and more. We believe that on the basis of free 
trade wc shall acquire nearly the whole of the trade, 
and what I am desirous of doing is to warn you that 
that ajfbcars to be not the case. I will give you a 
practical illustration. The Atbara bridge had to be 
ordered in America. ' You may say, “ (^uite true, but 
,^we were not ready in that nialtcr in England, and in 
America they were ready. /I'hat was a chance transac¬ 
tion.” But the other day we*gave an order for 250 miles 
of rails. We had a large number of tenders, and the 
lowest tender, you may be sorry to hear, was sent bj- 
an American, Mr. Carnegie. Fortunately, ho'vever. the 
tender was not in order, and we were therefore al)le 
to give the w'ork to our own people. It may be said 
that this American tender was a question of workman 
and strikes, and it may be the fault of capitalists. I am 
afraid it is rather a habit, when a little w'ealtJi is accumu¬ 
lated, for the heir to it to disregard his fathe r's work and 
spend what has been left to him bctw'een I’iccadilly and 
the South of P'rancc. 1 think this cpiestiori generally is 
* worthy of consideration. It is as imirorlanl as a London 
Municipal Council Bill or an Old Age I’ension Bill; and 
it is a thought which I should like to give through you to 
the English people. 

It was rather unfortunate fur Sir 
Sip W. Harcourt's 'Villiam Harrourt that the da}' for 
( Return. his great sj>ee('h on his return to the 
f'lrailiar arena of .St. Stephen’s should 
have been the stitno as that on which Mr. K 1 iod<.;s 
addres.sed the shareholders at Cattnon Street. 
Although Sir AVilliam Harcourt spoke, with much 
fire and elo<iuence, the Brili.sli public, wiiiih is 
only capable of alisorbing one idea at a time, 
read Mr. K.hodes’s speech and let Sir W'illiam 
Harcourt’s go liy. Every one must be. glad to 
have this evidence of Sir \\'illiam Harcourt’s re- 
. Jteiired vigour, but it is doubtful whether he will lie 
able to fulfil the prophecy which is attributed to him 
by some ■wh»fsit on his own side of the Housi;, that 
“he will clear out the lot ” of the liberal Irajjierialists. 
Lord Rosebery, whose daughter was married hst 
month to the Earl of Crewe amid demonstrations 
of popular enthusiasm which a Princess of the Blood 
might sigh for in vain, has dined with the Eighty 
Club,, and in a day or two will speak at the City 
Liberal Club, so called because it is not Liberal but 
neutral in politics. But of sign that,he realises the 
respor^ibilities of the position, from which he can no 
mc e extricate himself than he can get out of his skin, 
there is as yet none. ' 

The probability, nay almost cer- 
.<|unty, that we ^all be hard pressed 
in maintainin|[ our position in the 
- Iceaier findustrial competition with which we are 
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threatened in the markets of the* world, is our chief 
reason for deploring the lack of moral courage witfi ' 
which our Ministers hav^ met the financial situa¬ 
tion. Trade at iiresent is good, business is brisk, 
an<f there is no lack of employment, but the heavy 
expenditure on armaments, coupled with the policy 
of dealing out doles to distressed interests, agri¬ 
cultural and Anglican, have landed* the Chancellor 
of the Exc hequer in a deficit of nearly two-and-a-half 
millions. Instead of meeting this by imposing new 
taxes or by eftecting economies, he dodged the 
difficulty by reducing the money devoted to the repay¬ 
ment of the National Debt by two millions sterling. 
The remaining half million of money he i>roposes to 
raise by clapping fifty per cent, interest upon the 
shilling duty now jjut on light wines. It is not quite 
clear why Sir Michael ITicks-Beach should ha\e 
decided to penalise claret in this fashion. It has 
hitherto been spoken of as good policy on the 
])art of statesmen and moralists to encourage the 
consumption of light wines. Tliis sudden sulj.stitu- 
tion of a is. 6d. for a is. duty is one of those irritating 
fiscal alterations which produce a much 'larger croi> 
of compla ints tlian of revenue. The Colonies, which 
find their growing Avine industry threatened by the 
sudden increase of *hc wine duty, Iiavc issued plaintive 
protests, to wliich, however, Sir Michael Hicks-Beacli 
turned a deaf ear. 'I'he policy of suspending the 
Sinking Fund, and reducing the sum annua'lly devoted 
to. the interest and reduction of debt from twenty-five 
millions to twenty-three millions, was chall&nged by 
the Opposition ; but although the House of Commons, 
was not iiarticularly proud of the unheroic policy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there was a 
majority of 125 in favour of the Ministerial decision. 

The Government can hardly be con- , 
Automatic gratulated* upon having the courage 
Abandoned. of its opinions, fhe^ Railway Regu¬ 
lation Bill, in whiiffi it was pro¬ 
posed to lessen railway slaughter by introdacing 
automatic couplings, has been dropped like a 
hot potato. .As soon as the Bill was introduced 
it was evident that the great railway companies 
and the traders ivhose private trucks are hauled 
by the railway comiianies would not stand any^j 
interference ,such as. was contemplated by Mr. Ritbhie. 
Lord Claud Hamilton’s explosion of wrath was only 
an outward and visible sign of the resentment with 
which this powerful vesteid interest l:egar< 5 ed the 
proposed legislation.) The Bill therefore has been 
•abandoned. It is curious how Mindly Govem- 
.ments sometimes blunder fill# an untenable 'posi- 

■v' ‘ 
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tion. In war, ambushes are often unavoidable, but 
then it is ^the object of the enemy to lure the attack¬ 
ing forces into the ambush,,whereas, in such a case as 
the present,' last autumn the railway companies Avould 
have been only too glad to have warned Mr. Ritchie 
of their implacable hostility to his Bill. The railway 
magnates, however, will do well to be moderate in 
the use of their* gigantic, strength. Sooner or later 
there will be a day of reckoning, and if anything is to 
be done for the real develojnnent of Irish in lusiry, 
the first move in the direction of the State ac<juisition 
of railw'ays will take jJace in the sister isle. 

The Irish County Councils havi- ;dl 
****”fn*”* elected, and, with the exception 

Embryo. of fivo in the north-east of Ulster, they 
are all in the hands of the Nationalists. 
1’hcrefore, of necessity, their first step was to pass 
resolutions declaring their unabated adhesion to 
Home Rule, and their absolute conviction that no 
system of county government is an adequate satisfac¬ 
tion of Irelaml’s claims for local self-government. 
Tiiesc resolutions were carried unanimously evcr\- 
where outside the charmed circle of the five counties 
of north-east Ulster. Ulster as a wliole .showed a 
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majority in favour of Home Rule, and no mistake 
could be greater than to thin)c that Ulster is l^nionist 
to the backbone. Belfast is Unionist, and the counties 
adjacent thereto, but, with the excejition of the north¬ 
east comer, Ireland was, is, and will remain all solid 
for Home Rule. It is probable that the Home Riiie 
councils—that is to say, all the councils excepting 
five—will elect repre'entatives who wilP constitute a 
National Convention* sitting at Dublin, foreshadow¬ 
ing in embryo the Parliament that w'ill yet sit on 
College Green. It might profitably direct its attention, 
firstly, to the,prosecution of the campaign for the 
rea4justment of the ^nancial relations between 
England and Ireland, atid^ secondly, to the purchase 


of the Irish railways. Some of the rates on Irish lines 
are at present simply too preposterous for anything. 

The question of the finjincial relrv 
™opa** *tions may be u.scd with great effect 
Catholic if the Irish care to do it, in order to 

University. strengthen the demand for an Irish, 

('atholic ITnivcrsilj'. 'I'he English Nonconformists, 
with their ingrained hereditary hatred of denomi¬ 
national university education, and their still more 
deeprooted dislike of Romap Catholicism, are being' 
mllicd by ihcir leaders in opposition to any proposal*, 
for the endowment of a Catholic University in Ireland, 
I’jion the general question, nothing can shake their 
conviction that if tlic Irish f!ntholic.s want a Catholic 
Uniiersity they must jmivicle it out of their own 
poikets. But here comes in the immense oppor¬ 
tunity which is alfwrdcd our Irish friends by the 
rejiort of the Finani iai Relations Commission. The 
Nfineonformi.sts, as a party, jirofe.ss to believe in 
justice and honesty. But neither honesty nor justice is 
tlie basis of our financial dealings witli our Irish fellow- 
men. 'J'his is not adequately realised by the English 
Nonconformists. The Irish Catholic University 
i|uestion afl'orcls an admirable, opening for pressing 
the m.ittcT home to the Nonconformist conscience. 
“You object,” the Irish should say to the Noncon¬ 
formists, “ to cmlowing a Catholic University with 
y<iur money. ^Ycll and good. You say that if wc 
want a University with a Catholic atmosphere we 
must pay for it out of our own pockets. Agreed. 
Supjiosing we can prove to you that you have 
repeatedly emptied our pockets, and continue empty¬ 
ing them, to the tune of ,;^2,75,0.000 per annum, 
what then ? Mac e we not a good reason to ask that 
if you will not desist from picking our pockets, you. 
will at least refrain from calling upon us to endow 
our own university from the pockets which you, 
have carefully rifled ? ” This way of putting the 
matter jilaces the llritish Nonconformist in a 
dilemma from which he will extricate himself by 
declaring that the financial relations must be re¬ 
adjusted, hut that not a penny of national funds shall 
go to endow a Catholic University. Thus by the 
invincible reluctance of the Nonconformist to give a 
penny to Popery, the Irish may, if they are tolerably 
astute, succee'd in gaining the readjustment of their 
contributions to the Imperial Exchequer. The Irish 
might gladly undertake tft provide their own funds for 
a Catholic University, if they could be delivered from 
the unjust imposition of two-and-th|^-quarter millions 
which the Royal Commission reported was taken from 
them every year by the British Government. 
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At tlie Ten:entcnary of Oliver Crom- 
Cromwell well, whidi was onq of the notable 

the C^hoiics. features of last month’s history, an 
effort was made to exploit the cult of 
Cromwell in order to revive the expiring embers of 
religious intolerance. I was rather agreeably sur¬ 
prised t<» find the somewhat te]jid response of the 
meetings to the invectives against Rome. At 
Huntingdon, Mr, Crook, of tke /Cr/to, made a special 
point in his speech of dt^manding the rei)eal of the 
test which prevents the Lord (‘hief Justice from being 
appointed to the Woolsack; and although there was 
considerable dissent when I jwotested against the 
injustice of refusing to establish a Catholic' Universil)’ 
while we were taxing the Irish to the bone, there was 
by no means that fierce vehemence of dissent which 
might have heen c;xi)ected. As a matter of fact, it is 
monstrous to invoke the memory of Cromwell for the 
purposes of religious intolerance-, K%en in relatioii 
to the Catholics he leant strongly in his later life 
towards toleration. ’I’he J’ojee is no longer a political 
danger; he is a religious influence whieh may be used 
for good or rHirverletl for evil. AVc might as well, as 
the old saying goes, “jmnish the roj)e for Caesar’s 
crimes,” as justify the cry of “No Popery” to-day 
because of the measures which were necessary two 
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TJlIi situation in SAMOA. 

(Wn»*n ihcu* arc thioc cuck, on llic .anic dunj;liilt, they will fight.' 


hundred years ago against a Powt:r which menaceil 
the liherlies, the indejtendence, and the existence of 
our country. 

All through the month of April the 
The -Fli^aro has continued publishTng the 

Eternal Affaire, evidence taken before the Court 
of Cassation on the Dreyfus affair. 
It is unnfr;essary to say anything about it here, 
excepting that, so far as it has been read in this country, 
it has deepened the universal conviction that the 
worst crime of which Dreyfifs was unjustly accu.sed 
pies into insignificance when compared with the 
unspeakable infamies wluc;h liave been practised in 
order to secure his conviction and prevent a revision 
of his sentence. What the issue will be it is impos¬ 
sible to doubt,, unless the sentiment of human justice 
has absolutely perished from the heart of thq French 
pople. 

The news from Samoa last mondi 
The Samoan , > ”0^ is there at present any 

Trouble. sign of improverpent. The attempt 
of the British-American force to 
disperse ttie partisans of Mataafa, who appear to 
constitute the majority of the natives, and who are 
staongly backed by the German Cansill, Mr, Rose, 
esulted in ^ rcgretable inf^dent. The British- 

«' 
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American force fell into an ambush, the friendly 
natives (it*< ami>ed, a machine gim jammed, and three 
officers lost their lives. As the ambusli was laid in 
a (lerman plantation, and there would have been no 
fighting at all but for the sui)porl given tc; the* 
Mataafans by the German Consul, the incident 
excited considerable feeling in England and the 
United States, but probably more in the United 
States tlian in Great Britain. We arc accustomed to 
‘ these episo ’es ; and when- the foreign I’ower does 
not happen to be Russia, we bear them with 
eqi^^niinity. The Americans are not yet used to 
such tribulations, and resent them accordragly. 

Before the irritation against Germany 
TheCormans over the Samoan incident had sub- 
* sided, an after-dinner speecdi of 
(Taptain ('oghlan, of the /vfer/eve,’//, in 
New York threatened still further to develop the ill 
feeling between Germany and America. Cai)tain 
( 3 oghlan, who took part in the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet at Manila, .spoke in blunt, sailor-like 
fashion^ concerning the worry' Admiral Dewey had 
in keeping the Germans within bounds. Ace ording 
to Captain Coghlan, •Admiral Dewey had been 
threatened with war by the German Admiral, and 
had frankly stated that he was well aware of the risks 
j that he ran, and was prei>ared to take the consequences. 
There seems to be little doubt from Captain Voung- 
husband’s narrative, which is noticed in another iiage, 
that if tire Germans had been left face to fac:e with 
the Americans, with^t the friendly ^intervention of 


the captain of the British cruiser Immortaliie, 
matters would have gone beyond mpre words. As it 
is. Captain Chichester appears to have displayed in a 
signal manner the best ciualilies of an admiral of the 
old school, who, although a man of war to his finger- 
ti])s, was nevertheless a thoroughbred diplomatist. 
Thanks to him, jieace was preserved with German}'’ 
and good relations between the United States and 
Great Britain establishcij upon h solid basis of services 
willingly rendered and gratefully recognised. 

'[’he chaTigfi that has come over the 
The Africans Americ.ans by their entry upon the 
Foreign Powers, wtago of international politics was 
very strikingly • illustrated by the 
instant recoil from (Captain tloghlanwhen the publica¬ 
tion of his after-dinner sj)ecch made citizens realise 
the risk of war with Germ.iny. C'ajttain Coghlan was 
re])rimanded ; the .Vmeriean Government apologised 
for his indiscretion, and —what is more marvellous — 
the newspapers seem to have generally rounded upon 
the t.'aptain, who from being a hero of yesterday was 
almost universally censured. It is not so long ago 
that any pro])OsaI to censure an Arqerican officer for 
sjieaking the truth plainly concerning a foreign Power 
woidd have cieated a howl of eyiecration throughout 
the Stales, but the Phili]j))ines have changcil all that. 



GENERAL LAWTON. 

■ (.Second i.i command in tiie Philippine!..) 
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In the meantime the Philippines arc 
The War continuing to remiifd Uncle *Sam 
the Philippines, l^at they have got him rather than 
he them. All the month the 
Amerir.ms have been fighting the natives, who 
^arc always beaten, but have not yet been sub¬ 
dued. ' 'fhe unhealthy season is coming on ; the 
American losses in killed and wounded have been 
considerable, and General Otis is said to have 
declared^.that he would nped 100,000 men to hold 
the Islands. As this alarming declaration appeared 
side by side with the announcement that regiments of 
volunteers at present^in the field were demanding to, 
be sent home, as they enlisted to liberate ('uh.i, and 
not to conquer the Philippines, the outlook secmeil 
somewhat dark in the Par East. Since then, however, 
rumours are rife as to the Filii)inos having had 
enough of it, and wishing to make their terms. 'I'lio 
Americans celebrated the anniversary of Admiral 
Dewey’s victory with enthusiasm, but recent events 
have taken a great deal of the gilt off that ginger- 
breadl' 

Of tour.se the conlinued resi.stnnce 
of the Filipinos has been used by 
. Anti-Expansion, jftjti.e3{pan.sionists as a continuing 
demonstration of the justice of 
their oontention. Mr. W. J. Bryan, whose hold upon 
the Democtatic party appears to he strengthening 
with time, has been making eloquent and fervent 
speeches against the abandonment of the traditional 
policy of the United States. There is still a great 
deal < 5 f angry recrimination in the Repiibljcan 
ranks as to the merits of the dispute between 
Mr. Alger, Secretary for War, and General 
Miles, Commander-in-Chief.’ 'Phe General main¬ 
tains that the army was supplied with “embalmed 
beef” which was not fit to be eaten, and which 
occasioned great’.suffering and mortality. A depart¬ 
mental Committee has exonerated Mr. Alger from 
this Accusation, and has condemned (jeneral Miles, 
be. the American public is by no means satisfied with 
the whitewa.shing of the Minister for War. General 
Alger, it is known, had a pull on the President and 
the party for financial assistance rendered in former, 
years, and Phil,. Armour of Chicago, who^was said to 
have supplied the “ embalmed beef,” also had a puli. 

s One of the sensational items of 
, HP. Croker interest fropt tcross the Atlantic has 
OHM mope. opening of what is called 

the Mazet inquiry into the .^r- 
■ niption which prevails ift the administtatton of mw 
|r43tte rule of Tammarfy. ' Parkhurst 


hag nothing to do with this inquiry, which is bemg, 
conducted by Mr. Moss, who rendered such good 
service to the State at the time of the Lexow 
investigation. The evidence taken before the Mazet 
inquisition seems to he very much like that which 
was extracted by the Lexow' inquisitors, the only 
difference being that the Mazet Committee 
has had the good fortmie to secure the 
attendance of Mr. Richard Croker. Mr. Croker 
did not appear before Senator Lexow; hut 
waxing bold by his undisputed control of New 
Vork, he appeared in the witness-box and boldly 
justified the system under which Tammany governs 
the city of New York. Mr, Croker elaboratad *wit'h 
great detail, face to face with his enemies, the thesis 
which he expounded to me when I crossed the 
Atlantic with him two years ago, a .summary of which 
appeared in the Rkvikw oi- JJiiviKws. Mr, Croker' .s 
e'ddence will constitute .an instmetive chapter in tl.w 
histfllry of the evolution or the decadence of deinocratii' 
institutions. • 

AVhilc wc arc < rying out indignantly 

Corruption nearer‘ orruption that pre- 
Home. ‘ vails in New York and elsewhere in 
the United States, il is as well to he 
rcinimled, as we have been this Ja.st month, by the 
I,ord Chief Justice of England, that England is b\ 
no means free from the charges of corruption, which 
jicrhaps arc even more widespread than those brought 
against the Americ.an Municipality. In EngJijnd, il 
is tnic, corruption is financial rather than political, * 
l)Ut Lord Russell, in introducing in the House of Lord.s 
his Bill against secret commissions, painted a picipre 
of the rottenness which is prevalent in all circles 
of English life by no means calculated to encourage 
us to play the Pliarisee for our neighbours. 'Lhe only 
re.'issuring thing is that Lortl Rus.sell thinks it is 
po.«sible by legislation to strike a deadly blov/ at this 
fatal practice by which tips and secret commissions 
bid fair at present to make universal fraud the only 
basis of business in Britain. By extending the 
principle introduced by Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
act of treating the receipt of commission as a ^minal 
offence, Lord Russell thinks that something can. be 
done to deliver ws from this pestilent and .growing 
evil. , 

Another evil whi«h afflicts the body 
T inuring Politic in England is the dominance^^ 
of the publican and the brewer. A 
nation which spends on alcoholic 
beverages three times as much as it •finds necessary 
to pay for the, heaviest a|my dhd navy estimates on 
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record affords a wide field for the Tempt^rancc 
reformer. Unfortunately, the Licensing Commission, 
over whifh Lord Peel presided, and to whose report 
many of us were looking forward with interest, and 
even with hope, lias fallen to pieces. I.,ord Peel 
resigned when he failed to induce the majority to 
accept his rec'omraendations, and we are now promised 
a minority and a majority report, which will do little 
more than emphasise the difficulty of the .question, 
and the impossibility of arriving at a general agree¬ 
ment among those who think that something ought to 
be done. The book of Messrs. Sherwell and Rown- 
tree, which we noticed last month, will iwobahly be a 
more useful contribution towards the settlemetit of 
tile drink question th.an the report of the Rovai 
Commission. 

^'he Canadian Parliament lias been 
Prohibition severely exercised last month on the 
Canada. subject of Temperanci' legislation. 

The 'I’enijicraiice jiart}' in (.’anada 
clamours impatiently for the introduction of prohibi¬ 
tion. It rests its claim for such legislation upon tlic 
recent plebiscite, when tiie electors were asked to vote 
on the subject of inohiliiting the sale of drink, aye or 
no. There arc in Can.ada aliout li million voters. 
Of these not quite 550,000 could he iiidiuetl to vote. 
700,000 Expressed no opinion one way or the other. 
Of all those who did vote almost as many vi>led 
against prohibition as voted in its favour. The 
majority ii. favour of .prohibition was barely twelve 


thousand, or just about one per cent, of the electorate. 
Sir Wilfrid LcAirier, being a prudent man, naturally 
refused to attempt to lay violent■c hands upon tlie 
favourite poison of the whole {teople at the biddmg 
of a majority of only one per cent, in a jx)!! in which^ 
five-twelfths of the populalipn could not be induced 
to \ ote, and the total number of the elect]Rrs*^ voting 
lor prohibition was only twenty-three per cent, of the 
constituency. As ourM'emjierance fxiople have never 
ventured to ask for prohibition, except with a two- 
thirds majority, Sir Wilfrid Laurier is undoubtedly 
justified in the attitude which he has assumed. 

'I’wo important items of progress 
Colonial fi'om the colonics are reported last 
Progress. month. One is the announcement 
thal New Zealand is about to intro¬ 
duce penny jiostage, which it is exiiected will carry 
the adliesion of that colony to the Impcriai^ Penny 
Postage .\greemcnt. The other agreement has been 
entered into for the construction of a ‘ cable 
between Canada and .\ustralasia. The caple is 
to he laid h\ eo-operation of the British Government 
witli the Dominion of Canada and what it is hoped 
will be the .\iistralasian Federation, although we shall 
not wait until Federation is accomplished. Canada 
and the United Kingdom pay between them 
five-ninths of the total cost, while Australa.sfh pays 
the remaining four-ninths. Note also that the 
German Eni])eror has followed our example in 
eslahli.shing penny postage between the Fatherland 
and the Colonies. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

April 1. A MrHiitb-American column surprised in 
.III ambush near Apia in Samoa. 

A^uiaaldo establishes his hcadtpKirlcrs at 
(..lalumpt, sax miles north of MaUdoa. 

Li Hung Chang i.s received with distinction by 
the I)owager>Kmpress of CWina. 

A meeting of railway men at Birmingham urges 
tlw tk)vernment to carry the Amomatic 
Coi^lings Bill in its mitirety. 

3, The Independent Labour Party's^annr.lal Con¬ 
ference opens at Leeds, Mr. Kelr Hardic 
presiding. 

4|. A ** Umty Conference*^ of memb.;r.s from the 
various Iiish Nationalist parties is held in 
Dublin. 

' (Mineral Otts and the American Civil .^ni* 
mission issue a proclamation to the Filipino 
people. 

5. Herr Wolf, leader of the Pan-Oermanir Parly 
in the Austrian Keichsrath, with liis whole 
family, embraces Protestantism. 

6 Tim election of County and District Councillors 
takes place in IreLmd. 

A Conference opens .at the Hdtcl Mctropole 
tetWeen the Engineer employers and tlu^ 
Amalgamated Soi:icty of Engineers on a 
dispute as to wag^s now going on in I.aiu:a- 
slifre, Halifhx, and Newcastle-ou Tyne. 

Meeting of tlie British Empire ]£.aguc of* 
Canada at Otianm proposes to assist in the 
Naval defence of the Km)iire. 

The Governor of Kiao-Chait ord<.^s tlie hiirnitig 
of two villages where a i^rtnan fiatrol was 
Ared on. 

A Memorial to the memory of the late Empress 
Klizahclh of Austria unvcili*d at Cip Martin, 
Mentone. 

7. Tl»e captain and officers of the PavoMta aix* 

]n^sente.d, at l/iverptKil, with mt'dals in 
x^ognition of their conduct during^the g:ile 
i^he Atlantic lasrf February. 

Lord Cromer’s i^pott issued on the finanre.s 
and ndministr.ation of Egypt and the 
Soudan. 

Great ftre in Sixty-seventh Street, New York; 
two large dwelling-houses burnt down, eight 
persons tost. 

8. English telegraph authorities send me.ssages 

by Wirel«»«s '1 clcgrai>hy across the Channel 
to the Postmaster-General of France. 

The Correctkmol Tribunal in l*ari.s sentences 
the managers of the MM. dc 

Kodays utid Borel, to 50* francs jointly 
and costs, for publishing the evidence in the 
.Dreyfus case taken before the Court of 
Cassation. 

xa Duke and Duchess of York arrive in Dtiblin. 

T)m Centenary Celebr.ation of the CUiurch 
Misdonory Society b *gins; meeting in 
Exeter Hall, Lotidon. 

Sir Julian P.'iuncefote and Sir TI. Hoa.irc] are 
sjlected as British reprrs<*nutivrs :U the 
coming Peace ConferemH: at (he Hague. 

^ exhibition of the fXiinting.s of Turner and his 

^contemporaries oi>cns at the Guildhajl. 

The city of S.«ntn Cruz in the Philippines 
caWured by the Americans. 

‘Phe l>«ke of Connaught accepts the succession 
to tlie Duchies of Caburg and (kjtha. 

Lord Tentiy.son arrives at Adelaide, .South 
Au-stralia. 

It. F«m*ral of Mr. T. E. Ellis M.P., at Bala. . 

Mr. ^ Birt, kite Chairman and Man.sging 
Uirccior of the Millwall^ l|ock Company, 
«x^mmitt\.*d to trial for falsifying the balance- 
sheet of the Company. 

^ Comideteitcluvns of the Irish County Council 
EU<*ltuns show that 546 Nationalists and 
Unkmisis have been elected. 

Suicide at Si. t^neiuin'of Ailjttt.ii]it iDrimcr, 
formerly Priv.tle Secretary to Colonel Henry 
of tlie Genera! Staff. 

Vfl. Tt^||raph line completed to Sennar on the Blue 

M, Txaiuodos efected Preaidsnt of the Greek 
J^lwinber. 

K i ^ fand Queen of Italy arrive 


13. The King of flrcece accepts the resignation of 

the Zamiis Ministry. 

Mr. Herbert (dadstonc consents to become 
(.^liief Whip of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons. 

The Federal Enabling Bill paS5ies tlic New' 
South Waits Legislative Assembly. 

14. M, Theotokis forms a Greek Ministi-y. 

The l^inddros., Johannesburg, disch.'trg.:s 
Messrs. Webb and Dodd. 

Two Bond Candidates returned at Vrybnrg, 
Cape Colony. 

The Xing and Qiicen of Italy cntejt.iin- d at 
luncheon b}' the French Admiral. 

J)eputation to Mt. Ch.mibcrlain at the Colonial 
()fficc on the liquor ttaffic in West Africa. 

T>i‘»tnrl>;inrein the Kau-lu g extension territory 
in China. 



Plioiosrajth (ty\ \EllioU etndj^*y. 

THE RT. HON. HERBERT GLAPSTO.NE, M.P. 
,New Liberal Whip.) 


15. The Misrionnty ('cnlenarv Celebration end® 
with a meeting for childien at the Albert 
Hall. 

id. The Pope pteseiit at the deferred Coron.ition 
Mass in St. Peter’s. 

17. Dangerous fire at Hyde Park Court Mansioiifc. 

fTeniTal Lawton returms to Manila. ^ 

British flag hoisted at Taipo-fu, China. 

The National Miners* Federation of Brigium 
declare a strike. 

18. Two more Bond Candidates elected in ijp-* 

Colony. 

Simttish Parliamentary Election result® in the 
Government retaining a^majo* .ly 

iQ. Major Spilsbury is acquitted at Gibrullar in 
the Toutmulinc Case. 

30 . The Earl m Rosebory elected Chairm.'m of tic 
Epsom ITrban District Council. 

1 'he Canadian Postxmuter-General gives notice 
of a resolution in favour of the consmii’iion 
of a cable iKdwecn Canada and Australia, 
Cftogda ofiering to pay flve'Sixteenths of tlu- 
cost. 

New York Padtentinry destroyed by fire. 

at. African Anti-AlcohoUc Ct^ference commenccB 
at Brussels. 

A meeting of Miners who demand the Franchise 
is held at Johannesburg. ( 


23 , The Atademy of Moral and Political Sciences 
in Paris aw'ard Major Miuxhand the prize of 
15,000 francs fur “ the greatest act of aovotion 
of any kind.** 

he King and Queen of Italy lunch witli 
Admir.a) Sir H. ^Kau|on on bootd the 
^faje5Hc. 

34. The < icrinan Aiiilxissadpt at Washington enters 
a formal protest against Captain C<»ghlan's 
attack on Germany. 

Mr. Schrueder and Mr. Van Huy.ssten, both 
members of the Bond Party, elected to the 
(X*)pe Pariiamciil. 

Railway communication estab]j.shed between 
L>agos and Abb«i(>kum. 

Experiments in M^irclcs-s Telegraphy ^uccess- 
fullv tried on boai'd the despatch vessel IhU 
in the (.'hannel. 

Germany meets the Chinese Govenlinent wiih 
:i conciliatory proposal regarding the Tient¬ 
sin and Cbiii-kung Kailw,ay. ^ 

25. 'fhe TVrrentcnary <if the birth of Oliver 
Cromwell is ceiebr.itcd in London and in 
England gciier.ally. 

A Deputation of the Pence Crusade units on 
the Russkm AmK'issador.^ 

Both Houses of .('nnvoralion meet in West¬ 
minster. 

Lind Kiioheiier airives at Bcrbci nflei a camel 
lido «>f 8(>o miles. 

At Johannesburg Mr. Theron Is fined and 
censured for his assault on the Editor of the 
Johanncshiiig 

?<>. The American troops under Gencm) Mi Arthiir 
entcr ('almiipxt. * 

A inecting at Westminster of the seceding 
iniiioiity of the Licensing Committi*e 

President McKinley receives the Gciman 
Ambassador at Washington, and asks liiin to 
Conwy to the German Eanjieror his nsgiets 
tr Captain CoghUn’s conduct. 

37. Demonstration at HuutingdoTi In honour of 
Oliver t>omweir.s Tercentenary. 

Great (yclune sweeps over KirksvjUe. Mis< 
soiiri. u.S.A. 60 persons killM, 70 injuied, 
and 1,000 homeless. 

rS. General Luna in coinuiand of the Filipimv 
army sends emissiries to ask General Otis 
for an armistice in order to coiisid^r^teims of 
peace. 

First Cretan Government is formed under the 
autonomous 

Fiicudly telegrams fxiss lietivcen the Emperor 
oftieriimny and President McKinley on the 
establishment of direct communication by 
cable betwejcn Germany and the United 
States. 

By-Election. 

April 5. Owing to the aT>)>f>intmeiil of Mr. W. 
Ambrose, ^Q.C. • to be a Master in 

Lunn< y, a* v.iraiiey occiured in the repre- 
.sent.'Uion ofllie Harrow division of Middlesex, 
and an election itwik place with the following 

’ result ;y- 

Mr. Irwin Cox ..6,303 

Mr. Corrie Grant ^R.) ... ... 5,198 

(’onsjrvaiive majority ... 1,105 

-x?* 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

April 17. House meets after the K.ister Recx^sK. 

18. .Second reading of'J'roiit Fisliing Annual Clo*'^ 
(.Sculland? Bill and the Lunacy Bill. Supreme 
Court (Appeal.sj Bill passes through Ci/ln- 
xnlttec. ** 

30 . .Second reading of Army Annual Hill and 
l,and Charges Bill. lUtdt Seci«t Commis¬ 
sion : deixitc; spei'ches by l.ord Russell of 
Killowen and the l.ord Cliaacellor. 

3X. The decoration of St. Paul’s; speeches by l.ord 
Wemyss, Lord .Salisbury and Lord Brownlow. 

34. Board of Education Bill: debate and second 
reading; speeches by I#ord Reay, Ixu'd 
Ripoa, l/ora Kiinbetfey, the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, the .^ebbiskop of Canterbury, and 
the bishop (J Winchester. 


Diaxy for April 
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Pholof^-apk f'y\ [Plfioti ami Ft y, 

SIR CI.Al'DE MArpiiN \I.|). 

(BritLsh Amlia^sador at Ptkin, now op liK way 

litunr.; 


35. Tront Vishing Annual (’lo‘y? Time 'Scotland 
Bill thrfitigli 1 oinmtitec 

27. In reply to a qiiestiiirj fiom thr r)ukc *>f Al»cr- 
coin. Lord Salislmiy slatctl h< Jioped tli<* 
Bill dealing with tithe rent l liarge in lid ind 
would be intiodiired at rm (ally date. 

?8. Second reading MetropoHt.inWater l 'mnpiuiies’ 
Bill. It is icfcrred to a sc)ei t Lonnniitee of 
their l.otdships’ li(>n*>e. 


House of Commons. 

April 10. nwmMes after the Kec<-«;s. 

Questions on Ka<;t Aftua replie<l to hy All. 
Brodrick. Ciril Strxiu* J* stiinate*^ : ^ot • 
for 3<#ya1 Palaces ^40.ofK>, passed. Metro- 
]Kjlitun Wate Coinixinies /«»\x.niment'> Bill 
passes through Coinmittoc. 

II. l)m(!U‘«sion on the crisis in the Cliunh: Mr, 
(hidge moves a resolution; speech by 
Mr. iJalfonr; resolution withdrawn : nincnd- 
menl moved by Mr. Bartley, cariied by aoir 
votes to 14. 

la. Fire Brigade Bill withdrawn. Fa icted Tenants 
(Ireland) Reinstatement Bill dele.itod on a 
division by 167 votes to (>9. 

13. Budget statement by the I'hancellor of the 

Kxcheqiier; s(.MaK;hes by h:> 11. Fi iw’lei 
and Sir W. Warcoiirt, 

14. Army Rstimafes: discussion on W( i-Hai-Wei: 

^eches by Ixird CHiailes Bertsford, Mr. 
(loschen and Mr. Lalxnichcre. W.igcs in 
l>eplford Viotualling Yard: speeches by 
Mr. A. Morton, Mr. Gosdien and others, 
(lovertimcfit votes agn^ed to after divisions. 

17. Discussion un and second reading of the Smalt 

Houses (Acquisition of tJwnersliip'' Bill ; 
speeches by Mr. ('hnmberlain, Sir W. Foslei, 
and Mr. Burns. Third reading of the .Army 
Animal Bill. The Rdnention t’odc: di-.* 
ciissioii; spfvches by Sir John (iorst and 
Sii H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

18. Aletropolit.m Wat-Ji C‘omi>.inies‘^Bill: discus- 
j sioii : speeches by M. Smart, Mr. Chaplin. 

Bill read a third time. National Ji^xiKMidi' 
ture : dtM!us.sion ; speed,by Mr. Bucliunan 
and Mr. Balfour. 

19. Criminal I-'iw and Procedure lichnd) Bill : 

discussion; speeches by Air. Thllon, llv 
Attorney-dencral for Ireland and Mr. '1'. P, 
D’Connor. Second reading lost by 220 votes 

to 141 . V 

ao. The Budget! debate; speeches by Mr. 
Maclean, Mr? Hiddane, Mr. I.4tbou< here, 
Sir WlUam Harcourt and Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach. . ’ 

2». Army Estimates resumed : spe^hes by Mr. 
Goseben, Mr. Labouebere and^thers. 


24. Old Age Pensions: debate, speeches by Sir 
W. Walrond, Mr. Asquith, Air. Chamber-^ 
lain, .and others. LoikIoii Government Bill: 
deliatc: speeches by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Asquith. Progress is r<*p(*rt«d. 

as- London (lovcnuuent Bill: debate; spceche-, 
by Air. Balfour and others. 

36. KcdeM.istic.d Asscssm<*iiis [Scotland) Bill; 
debate; second leadingcarrU’d bv 177 to i3;> 
votes, 'riiird rc.'idnu* Scats foi Sliop Assi^t 
ants (S< otl.iiul) Bill. 

■jj. l.onclon tiovcnmirni Bill* dehaU*. the c lim- 
^ hility of Women; sp hm hc>s hy Mr. John 
Burns .uid otIuMs. 

j 8. In 0 »mimtP-e of Supply on the Civil Service 
Kstimates, Sii |uhti Goist makes the annual 
st.itcnii nt on the I-diicalion Vof ; debate*, 
speech! s by Sir H. Campbcll-B:inn» niun 
and Ml. Lloy«l (« (►rg<\ 


SPEECHES. 


April 1. Air. Sjilncy W* bb, at la'cds, on Technical 
Kdur.ition. 

President Kruger, M Ji»hann«'shiirg, S -X.R., on 
the Kr.an< hiM. (Jiu Mon .md Nation.disation. 
j. Lord 1. ur/on, at Ly.tllpurr, on the gre.it irrig.i- 
tioii woiks in the iVitij.ib. 

4. 'I’hc Archbishop of Cantertmry, at Cantcibiiry, 

on Religious F.duca(ion. 

5. Mr. t'oiirlney, at Laiidrake, on the Budgil 

j)U)S]H*cts and how to meet the txj). i!.d 
deh« it. 

Mr. W.iddiiigton, at *('.imbiidge, on “hilt- 
. timers” and the non-fiiihlmeilt h5' om 
(ioveinmciit of the B.rlm pk^dge. 
ft. Sir Ilvmy Fowler, at Wolverhampton, on 
expi'twlilure and taxation. 

Mr. Courtney, at Si. t leer, advifcatis the 
co-operation of employers .uid employcil in a 
system of di'Lnvd jkiy. 

'Pile Bishop (»< Main hestiT, on reftiriiig 
questions m disjiute in the t'hurdi to the 
An'hhishops. 

J.ord Ciirzon, at Lahore, on the .Moghul 
Fiiipire.aiid the pr«.sr‘iif posilhinof Mohaimm- 
d.ins in India. 

7 Loid Curroii, at .Sinil.i, on the rc.isons foi the 
annual migiatnui of tin* Viceregal Adniini' 
tration to the Hills. 

Air. Courtney, at Lamvit, ori the Crisis in llu 
('Imic’li. 

8. Mr. Courtney, at rnws.ind, on the i»0'sibiliti»*b 
of prai lic.d icsults fiom the I’oithcoining 
IVacc lamfeicnt e. 

M. Diipuy, at Puy, on^^e poliiital situ.ition 
being satisfadot V’ in Fr.ince. 

Ti. Sir Kdward Fry, at ihc lanidon Chamber i»f 
Commen*e, on “Kings,” “Cornels,” and 
J^Tret Commissions. 

The J.ord Chiif Justice, in l.omlon, on -the 
Bill against Secret (Vmimissums which lu* 
means to inlrodtice in l*arlwment. 

13. The Dean of St. Paul's, in the City, on St, 
i’anl's Catlmlral and its decor.itioii. 

13. Lord t'harle.s IkTosford, at Bradford, un tl^* 

need uf the jHiUcy of “the op *11 dooi ” in 
(^hitiu. . 

14. Count von Bulow, in the fLrman Kt ieh-,t.\g. oh 

the S.uiitsan TilmIv. 

15. The Duke of Devonshire, at Prestei,;n. U.Mlnoi- 

shire, on the pc.iI whith the |k*oi)K of Wales 
Imve shown in hringing tin* Wtlsli liitermeili 
.it€ Kriiicafion Ad mtoLffstive ojierali.m. 
Signor Lu7/.itti, in P.ins, on Mr. (iladslon. •» 
devotion to truth and giKMlii**ss. 
j 8. The Bishop of T.ondon, a! W'estiniiister, <>1. th.* 
(luty of the Bishops in ‘Ur I'hmch i nsis. 
Mr. Bell, General Sci.et.iry of the Ain.il- 
gamated Society of Hallway Seiv.inth, at 
Westminster, on the value !‘f Autoiflativ 
(ouriiinr*; on 'Vmeiican U.iilwavs. 
iq. *Mi. B,alfour, .-It the AUxrl Hall, la>iidon, on 

the lost «»f Kmptre. 

'J'hc J hike of D voushire, in T.omlon, on .Se«*Kt 
1'oimuissions, T'l clinic.il I'.dui .itioii, and 


Peatv , , . 

laird ('hailes IWresfoid. at A'orV. <m « Inna. 
T^rd Kimbeiloy, in l-ondou, on tin- South 
African Situ.iiion. 

Mr. Choate, ii. laindon, on tin 

-J - 1 .- A«.- 




Books 

.....I 


Great Britain. , , 

2t. ^r. Cecil Rhodes, in U>ndon, on the good 
work of the Salvation Army in Africa. 


21. Mr, Bryan, at Syracuse, U.S.A,, on Bi¬ 

metallism. 

22. Mr. Goi^hen, at Sheffield, on the importance 

of tlie'Navy. 

Captain Coghlan, nt New* York, on the blockade 
of Maiiil.i. 

24. Admiral Canevjiro, in the Italian Senate, on the 
history of the Hwtniami of Tripoli. 

2*;. T>r. Parker, nt the City TVnipIc, on Cromwell. 

The Russian Aml<issadr>r at the Embassy on 
tile value of the Pc.aco Crusade ^ the success 
of the '1‘sar’s Resciipt. 

2'. Sir H. t.-*ampbcll-BrintK‘riii.in, in London, on the 
Piimn)5,c X.aague. 

T.ori .Sclbome, .it St. Alb,;n’<, on Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s foicign policy. 

27. Mr. 'riier^m, at Upington, (’ape Colony, on the 
idcilx and l**yalty of the Afrikandvip. ^ 

38. Mr. Asqiiirii, at Guildford, on the timidity of 
the pnserit Government. 

3*1. Loi d S.iUshury, at the Royal Academy banquet, 
announces that the (joverniiient have signcrl 
an agiecinent with Ku«»siri dealing with their 
revpiictivT interests in China. 

'I'lii' j>ukc of Devonslire at Kastbourne on 
Imperial Federation. 


OBITUARY. 

April 2. Atiss Rose l^eLlcrcq. 

.Mr. Rirdi.tid CIi.*iniU‘ilain, 30* 

Mr. J. F. NislK-t. 

1 M.idame Mii heLt, 73. ' 

M. (luyer Z«,‘Uor, at Zurich. ^ ^ 

\ -Mr. Thom.!-^ Sowler, late managing director of 
the Manchester {.'aunrr. 

q. Mr. Thomas KllL, .M.P.^ t.liief Lilwral W’hip', 
40. 

7. Mr. foseph Stevens, 8t. 

8. Professoi Kiitn^*y. 73. 

ir. Piofessor Sir M. Moni»*i-W'illiai!is, 80. 

.M. < atirgi Lv-Pkiiiki of Riuim.inia , 75 
t3 i lie lion J.lilies Sv^iV’ii c* AKllrtiurnti , 75, 

14. Gencr.il .Sir C. G. .Arlmthnot, 74. 

in. Sir W^illiani Rol>crt*-. M.lL, F.K.S..dy. 

CeniT.il .sir John hi. Id, K.l .B., 77. 
r;. Sir J.imes Wright, ( .B., 75. 

I.;. Mr. K. S. Pmn ll. p. 

M. Aicxari<lre W’tiil, 8S. 

Michail Hog.m (the banl of Tliomi'iid', 6ft- 
30. Jos^-ph W olf {arli‘'t , 711.1 

Sii John Mowbray NI.P..83. 

Colotid Sii KolK'rl W’.iibinlon, C.S.I.. 
K.CI K., sft. 

J-. Ml J.,be/Hogg. M.R.l.S.FRAf.S, 82 . 

Major (ieiK'i.d Sir Jainev Allcjne, K C.B., 5ft. 
vft. Count kail Hoeiiwart, 7^. 

2'). 11. Offlc> Wakeman, I’fllovv .uid Bursei of 
.All Souk’ D.xford. 

3«i 'I'he Duke of Boaufoit. 75 



I%ol 0 g:i't%ph by\ \Kltioii and Fry. 

THE I-ATE MR, THOMAS ELLIS, M.F. 



















CHHHRCTEf^ SI^ETCH- 


OLI^(£R CROMWELL AND 

. . . . Wc arc traitors to our sires 

‘Smothering in their lioly ashfs Frowloin’s new-lit allar-fires. 
Shall we make their creed our jailor t Shall we in our haste to 
slay • * 

From tiic tomb of.thc old prophets steal the run ral laiii)is avv.iy, 
To light up the martyr fagots round the ]->rophets of to-.lay ’ 


“ Cromwell, thou slioukist !>_• living at this hour; 

Kiiglaiul has n.-ed of thee.” 

OKDSWORTH’S fainili.ir tvord.s but embody the 
cry of the heart which springs irresistibly from 
every English-speaking man whenever and wher¬ 
ever tie linds himself entangled in an inextricable eoil of 
difficulties, or face to face with dangers which he sees not 
•cithei how to escape or to otercome. If at l!ie terecn- 
tenaiy of CromweU's birth, whicli was celebr.iled b> the 
h'rce Churchmen with sueli enthusiasm, their pious 
tribute to his memory found comparatively slight ei ho 
outside Nonconformist ciicles, that is simply due to 
the fact that at the moment linglaiid is pe.icefiil .iiui 
prtispcroj^s. 

Ol'K. Ul kO-S\l\T. 

Cromwell is no fair-vve.illier saint. When all goes well 
with us we are ajit to forget him, and llu- baser souls 
amongst us even treat his memory as their ancestors 
ttreated his corfise. But whenever the nation fiiuN itself 
on deci) waters, when our security is threatened b) foreign 
icncmies, and our peace by' tlie lawless forces of anarcliv 
on high places or in low, then there springs instinctively 
(from the pojiular -heart the vearning cry for Cromwell. 
Papist^ Ritualist, Republican or Socialist, bowever much 
they may ; bhor this, that, or the other aiu or charac¬ 
teristic of the Lord I’roteetor, forget them all when in 
■extremity. Then they only remember that Cromwell 
was, of all men who e\ er spoke our tongue, the supreme 
embodiment of masterful practical commoii* sense. He 
was the man in whom Hope shone as a pillar of fire, 
after it had gone out in other men. He succeedetl 
where all others had failed. He w.as conscious rectitude 
triumphant, the hero-sai.it of English patriotism. 

A LATTERUAY ST. GEORGE. 

All that St. George was to our ancestors who fouglit 
at Crecy Poictiers, Cromwell has come to be to 
. ais_. • Consciously at all times to the minority, but uncon¬ 
sciously and in a very real sense to all “ who siieak the. 
tongue which Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals 
hold which Milton held,” Cromwell, despite the centuries 
of persistent and malignant calumny, has et’er remained 
■“our chief of men.” There are those who will read 
, itbese lines'-and Who will scoff and blaspheme at the 
claim which T am putting forward. ^^But those very 
men, if they were afflicted in due measure, would put 
away their mockery and profess the faith which we all of 
us hold. There is no man in the long annals of a history 
hy no deficient in shining names, who has 

imprintetrhis namel'so deeply upon the national memory. 
Everything Jhat Crown and the Church and the 
literarj^lass coAl 4 <lo to convert his glory into shame 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

Nlw occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncimtii ; 

They must upwartl still and onward, who would keeg abreast of 
Truth ; 

So before Us gleam her Camp iircs ! ourselv. s must Pilgrims be, 
Launcli our Mayflower an*l sa-i.i boldly through the desp 'rate 
r winter se.i. 

N'oraliempi thel-'u.uiv’s porti*! will the Pas.'s bio )d-rustedkej'.—- 
^_ __ Loroell. 

w.is done. No lie was too foul, no outrage too mean, ho 
insult too brutal to be used against him by the men who 
for two centuries ruled our land in Church and in State. 
But after two hundred years the mists have rolled away. 

T he very exRitence of his detractors is only remembered 
bv tlie reflected light of his glory, of which he has enough 
to spare even ftir his foes, and every one h^ discovered 
that our race has luoduced no greater man. 

mi-; Most TYI'ICAt, EXGI.LSHMAN. 

“ It is time for us to regard him as what he relMly was, 
willi alUu-s physie.il and moral audacity, with his tender¬ 
ness and siiiritu.'il yearnings.' in the world of action what 
.Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest 
liecaiise the most ty pic:d Englishman of all time.” But 
even before the cultured representative of Oxford' Uni¬ 
versity proclaimed that it was time for us to recognise 
the man as he was, the popular instinct had accorded 
him that .supreme jilace in the national Valhalla which 
all nations award to the hero who most absolutely' fulfils 
their ideal of the delivertr, the patriot and the hero. 
His indeed has long been 

“ .A n.ami' I'airlli wears for ovcrpiexl ber heart 
I )ne Ilf til!- few that Iriv,- a riglil to rank 
With the ‘rue Maker.s.” 

All this, which to careless Gallios and labid sacerdotalists 
jjpay seem exaggerated nonsense, will not seem even to 
^them one whit too strong in the years of trouble which 
are to come. Of which confident prediction let them 
take due note! 

A CONKE,SSlf)N. 

Tin- memory of Cromwell has, from my earliest boyhood, 
been the inspiration of my life. That was not surprising, 
for 1 was. the son of an Independent minister, and, as 
.Southey n^ted with amazement and disgust, the cult ot 
the l.ord Protector has always been a note of the genuine 
Independent. To say that he ranked far and away 
■ before all llie saints in the calendar, was to say nothing. 
My devotion to the Apostles iind the Evangelists was but 
tepid compared with my veneration and affection for the 
uncrowned king of English l^uritanism. Nay, I cam to 
this day w'cll remember the serious searchings of heart 1 
experienced when I woke up to a consciousness of the 
f.ict that I fait a far keener and more passionate personal 
bn e for Oliver Cromwell, than 1 did even for the divine 
figure of Jesus df Nazareth. Cromwell was so near, so 
human, and so real. ,And' above all, he was still the 
mark for hatred, scoffing, and abuse. You never really 
love any one to the uttermost until you feel that other 
people hate him and misjudge him ; and the conven¬ 
tional reverence with which Christendom spoke of the 
founder of Christianity concealed from the lad in his teens 
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llie persistence of the continuing Passion and Crucifixion 
of our Lord. • 

TUr, STORM Of OROGllF.nA. 

Hence the things others found in him mo^t blameworthy 
came ionic by the natural process common toall whodefond 
with a whole heart one whom they love, more praisc- 
worlhy than the best actions of his foes. The execution 
of the Man of Wood made the 3ath of January a red-letter 
day in rify calendar, and to this day 1 feel a thrill of 
giatitude and pride wl\cnever I pass the banqueting 
house at Whitehall. As for Ihp much denounced mas¬ 
sacres of Drogheda and of We.\ford, which so mightily 
offend those wlio Condone and apologise for the ma.ssacre 
of the wounded at Drndurman, they were measures of 


HIS MF.SS. 4 GE FOR OUR TIMES. 

This being my mood from my boyhood up, it is natural' 
with what exultation I hailed the proposal to commemorate 
the tercentenary of his birth‘as a great national event. 
1 attended one of the grczft meetings in the City Temple, 
and 1 took part in the celebrations at Huntingdon. 1 
have read .most of the newly published Cromwellian 
literature, and have carefully rc-perused Carlyle’s collec¬ 
tion of his letters and speeches. And th«i net result of it 
all is that certain things seem borne in upon me which 
seem to be. somewhat strangely at variance, both 
with the conventional estimate of Cromwell and tht' 
Cromwellian tra<lition which is most sedulously fostered 
by the Nonconformisjts of our day. But without further 



sc.erity absolutely justified by the ethics of the time and 
by the practical consideration of military expediency. 
The slaying of a garrison that has refused to surrender is 
not according to our ideas, even in the days of Kitchener. 
But looking at the matter from the standpoint of Crom¬ 
well’s contemporaries, accepting as he did with the utmost 
sincerity the fact that the men whom he slew^for the most 
jjart Englishmen, by the way, let our Iri^h friends remem- 
iK*r—had jbined hands with the perpetrators of a cold- 
blpodcc! mass.Tcrc liir worse‘thansthat of St. Bartholomew, 
it is obvious to every impa’rtiAl mind that his action 
affords no justification for the monstrous outcry which 
has been kept up for two centuries. It will die away in 



pre.ithblc than this, which was necessary to enable the 
reader to make due allowance and subtraction for the 
personal equation in this article, I will proceed to say 
what seems to me the Message of Cromwell to this our 
day and generation. 

I.—NONCONFORMISTS AND THE NATIONAL 
, CHURCH. 

The Tercentenary celebrations lact month were almost 
entirely in the hands of the Free Churches. Cromwell 
was hailed as the Nonconformist King, and the occasion 
was undoubtedly turned to account as a demonstration by 
' the Dissenters against the State Church. It may there- 
' fore be surprising to some people whep I say that I took 
occasion of the Tercentenary celebration at Huntingdon 
to propound pfiblicly the view foat the time had come 
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for all Nonconformists to claim their privileges and 
exercise their authority as members of the National 
Church. The following is a report of my observations in 
the Wesleyan Church, Huntingdon, on the evening < f 
Thursday, April 27th :— • 

We are all, I suppose, here more or less Iwlievers in tlie tlis- 
establislitnent and discnclowmeiil of the Cliurcli of Knghiml. 
Hut although wc all believe in that, I think 1 am sjicaking 
the convicthm of«Imost every leading Nonconformist who has 
taken a part in the struggle for the liberation of religion from 
State patronage and control whi'n 1 say that we do not sei m to 
Ik* getting much “forarder.” I rem'inber when t was at srhool, 
aiui even more recently than that, in 1870, that Archhisluiji 
Magee (who was then bishop of IV-tetboro’) went about fei Im.; 
very miserable because he ieared that next year or tlie yt ai 
afterwards the English Church might be tlisestablislied and 
disemlowed. He lias now gone to heaven, but the Church is 
not yt. diseslablislied and disendowed. Has it ever ocemred to 
you, as it occurred to C’roniwi 11 in his time, that if wc < aiiiiot get 
our ideals realised on that road, we may as well try aimthei load ? 
What did Cromwell do? He did not rlisestabhsli tlie ( I ireh. 
He H'as opjioscd to abolisliing tithes. He said to liimvlf, 
“'J'he main tiling is to recognise that tlii.s is a national nisiitu 
tion, .ukI wc have got a resiionsibilily as the goveniiiig powa i 
in the nation to sec that ivery national insliiiili-.m mrias 
for righteousness.” Now I elaresay some of you tlnnk I 
am going to attae-k the Ritualists. 1 am not going to woriy 
about the Ritualists. Tlicre is much more important Inisiness on 
hand than the Ritualists. Cromwell approaelied the question ol 
the State Cliurcli from the ]ioiiit of view of its la iiig .1 lualion.il 
in.stitntioii,<ind a natienml institution for whieli he, as ruler ol 
the* nation, was responsible before (iod and man. Ili* fell 
liinise-lf bound to see tliat it worked for rigliteou-ness ; and, 
therefore, instead of washing liis hands of die- whole* eoiiuiii, 
he s.iid, “ It is my duty to del wh.at T can to wied out tlisvilut'; 
luinislers, and the more or less disrejmtable liiielings wlio 
d..,gr.H'c the ministry, and to replace tlnm by go<lly, upiiglit 
iiK-n, who will be a leaching ministry amt ende.'Voui to 
h'ad tliis iinlion in iJie jiaths of right* oii.siicss.” I should 
like you to ctinsider whether W'e had not better follow Ins 
example. As free Churehmeii and as Ntmceuiforiius!-. we im 
d<ml>t tjyiik it would be belter for us if wo lould w.i.sh 
our hand* of the wliole business. Wc li.ivo agitated, we 
h.ive demonslrate'd, we lia\c .slr.iiiied eiur stidiglh ji i tliiily 
years and more, to try to wash our hands ot it. Hut we 
have faih'd. We have at lliis present moinent a N.itioi'al 
Church on our h.inds, a National Church whj4,h i-> |)riiul 
beyoiiel anything else eif being national. Von anti I are parts ot 
the nation, and sc* it is onr Cliureli as much as it is the .\reli- 
bishop of Canterbury’s. Thetefore, .as we bave im lon,;er the 
f.ord Protector of the Comnionwe.dlh of England to hvik aliei 
die matter, do you not thinic that it might lie just as well it 
we who claimed to have inherited some ot his lumcipUs .lu.l ,i 
little of his pluck, stiould say, “ Very well ; we are now going to 
lake this business in hand ourselves. We are going to lake as 
much part in the management and control ol the .so-called 
National Church as if wc liad all been ri-geneiah'd in baptism 
by her clergy and confirmed by lur bishops. We Jiavo a 
rigid to do it as citizens; w’c have the posver to do it 
as electors; and if we have the, right and if wc liave the 
jjower and we do not do it, the sin will lie at our doois.” 
“Well,” I think I hear you say, “but what would you do?' 
To begin with, I would not w*rry my head about the Ritualists. 
1 think that all the fuss wliich lias been made about tlie 
Ritualists is being mide about a matter of infinite insigiiificance. 
WeJinow that on every aide one-half, sometimes nine-tenths, of 
the people whom we meet in the world never even ask Ihetn- 
selvcs for one moment whether there is a God, or whether there 
is a hereafter for their souls. Whole classes ^nd masses of our 
people are so steep^ in materialism and sensuality that it seems 
to me positively wicked to make so much fuss about all this 
symbolic haberokshcl^ and theatricalities of the Ritualists, 'ffle 
great thing is to get all the^ieople who do believe that there i. a 
God and that there is a .hcr^fter, to work jogether and to 


endeavour to c< mbat the materialism, the debauchery, and the 
devilry which aboiuids cu every side. I am always distressed 
'when 1 hear good men like (Mr. T’lice Hughes .and ethers 
wasting their strength ..(of which Ihi y have not got an ounce to 
sjiare) in peaunalling an cltl ’I'lirk’s-Jicad like the Pope, 
01 in dinmiming the Ritualists in the Church of England, 
when all the lini'- tlie hi Id is white unto the harvest, and men 
an* dying and pcusJiijig in their sins. 'J'hcrch I say, it is not 
to uttiiiii the irifiiiiUsiiiially small aim of turning a fc^v hundred 
Rilu.)Iisis i.ut of till- t^’liurch of England tliat I am putting 
forwanl tliis suggestion. W’e t.ugid to leave a much higher, 
nobler aim before us thau tiiat. Wbal M'e have got to do is to 
repeal the Act ol L'liifotmily, to do aw..y with all religious 
tests ill the J'.sl.ablishineiil wlikh wi uid j>rtv(nt any good 
larnesl man being e.illed to the ministry in that J'l.stablishinent. 
'I'he institution, being a national institution, shr.uld be worked 
upon niilioiial lines, and not iqjon those of a sect.j|i X-et us 
lieiiri-furth exert oiiiselvi s in this direction. If wc are compelled 

ami, mark you. it is against oift priiiciplis and against our 
will but if we trjv ci mi*ilied to have a State Church, we 
niiisl ucognise* ih.il wi are jiart of that Church. Then Id us 
see to it that that Chun li is no long' r cabined, ciibbed, and 
eoiifiiied by* tests inid Ads of bnifoniiily, or anylliirig that 
delairs an lionesi, good man from serving his fellow men in (he 
Chuich to which as n eili/.en he must *)f tieesssily belong. If 
we act on that primiple, wc shall at least be acting on Oliver 
(. roiinvell’s lines. 

Tile Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, who spoke immediately after I had 
sate down, expressed in the most clear and explicit terms 
bis entire conciiircnce with this suggested change of front 
on the part of the Tree Churchmen of F.nglanil. Mr. 
Price Hughes demuiTed to the o.xcecding breadth of my 
conception of the naiioniili.salion of the Church--for I 
cannot conceive him .issentiiig under any circumstances 
to the apiiointmcnt of a Roman Catholic, a Unitarian or a 
Jew to the nuu'sil, religious and socitil oversight of a parish— 
i)Ut that is a mallei of det.iil. Olctairsc, Oliver Cromwell 
ill tlie scventeentii century would have shrunk from that 
eiiliro reix’.'ii of te.sls which alone can make the Es-t.'tblish- 
ment a nation; 1 :is oppostil to a sect.iiian institution, 
hut we hate to de.il with these cpieslions.according to the 
.spirit ,ind ai cording to the letter. His baldly avowed 
deteimination to protect liberty of conscience, to 
tolerate even An ibaptists^and Quakers, was far more 
oiqxised to llie jircv.tiling indod of llie majoriiv in his day 
than the projiosal 10 rom[)lcte the work of the Kcfoimatioii 
by removing ibosc theological and ecclesi.astical tests 
uliich the n.ilion has outgrown as alien to the sj'irit of 
our limes. 

II.- now CROMWEl.L DEALT WITH THE 
' CHURCH. 

It is worth while, considering the momentous nature 
of the change of fiont lierc suggested, to recall what 
Cromwell did and what Cromwell said on the subject of» 
the rel.ilion of Church and State. 

Etrsl, then, let me quote Mr. Carlyle’s account of the way 
in which Cromwell tried to give effect to his conception of 
the kind of Cluireh ICngland needed in his d.iy :— 

Afauh 2o//i,*1653-4. Uy the Instrument o^Government, the 
I.oid I’rotector w'iili his Ctiundl, till once the First Parliament 
were got together, was cmi>owcierl not only to r.aisc moniis for 
the needful supplies, but al^ “ to make J.aws and Ordinances 
lor the peace and welfare orthese Nations which latter laeiilly 
he liy no means slack to exercise. Of his “ Sixty Oniinanci s ” 
passed in lliR m.anncr before the Parliament met, which arc well 
approved ol t*y good judges, we cannot here afford to s.iy imichi 
but till re is one be-uiug date as above, which must not be 
oraitteil. First prdinafcce relating to the Settlement of a 
Gospel Ministry in this Nation ; OMinance of imme-nse interest 
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ts Puritan Enfiland nt that time. An object which has long 
been on the anvil, this saiAe “ Settlement ’’; «iuch laboured at, 
and s: riven for, ever since the ‘Long Parliament began : and 
s'.ill. .as all confess, no tolerable result ha# been attained. Yet 
is i. not the greatest •object; properly the soul of all thesj 
struggles and confused wrestlings and battlings, since we first 
)ii - t here t For the thing men are taught, or get to believe, that 
J.1 ilie thing they^will infallibly do ; the kind of “ Gospel ” you 
sHllc, kind* of “Ministry” you settle, or do not settle, the root 
of all is there 1 Let us sjc what Ihr Lord Protector can accom- 
« plish in this business. ' 

Episcopacy being put down,'and rPr.-sbytery not s.t up, and 
('hurch-G jvernm mt for years ])asi Ircin > all a Churdi-Aiiarchy.lhe 
business is som.-whal diflicul t tv> deal with. Th .* L-jrd J ’roti-ctor, 
as ws find, take* it up in simplicity and integrity, intent upon the 
r.-al heart or practical outcomj of it; and raakesta ratlier satis¬ 
factory Arangemcnt. Thirly-eighl ch tseu Men, the acknow¬ 
ledged Flower of English Puritanism, .ir.- nominated by this 
Onynancs of the 2olh Mafch, n nninated a .Snprcinl' Com¬ 
mission for the Trial of Public I’rcachers. Any person 
pfretending to hold a Church-living, or levy tithes or clergy- 
dues in England, has first to be tried and approved by these 
mm, ■ Thirty-eight, as Scobell teaches u‘ : nine arc I.aym m, 
our friend old Francis Rouse at the head of them ; twenty-nine 
are Clergy. His Highness, we find, lias not much inquired of 
what Sect they are ; has known them to be liide]tendi'nts, to b' 
Presbyterians, onj or two of th.'m-io 1 > • even Atiabaplisls j has 
been careful only of one characteristic, Trial tlicy were m m of 
wisdom, and had the root of the mill r in tiein. Owen, 
Goodwin, Sterry, Marshall, Manton, and others noi yet quiti' 
unknown to mm, were ainmg these ('lerical 'J'riers ; the 
acknowledged Flower of Spiritual Englan<l at that tim •; and 
intent,,as Oliver himself was, with an aw.ul caniesin-ss, on 
actually having the Gospel taught to England. 

This is the first branch or limb of Oliver’s schem'e for (Miurch 
Government, this Ordinance of March 2olh, 1653-4. A s conil, 
which completes what little he could do in the matter at pres -nt, 
developed itself in August following. By this August Ordinance, 
a body of Commissioners, distinguished Puritan gentry, dis¬ 
tinguished Puritan clergy, are nominated in all counti's of 
England, from fifteen to thirty in each county, who are to 
inquire into “scandalous, ignorant, insufficient,” and otherwise 
deleterious alarming ministers of the Gospel; to be a tribunal 
for judging, for detecting, ejecting them (only in case of ejection, 
if they have wives, let some small m idicum of living be allowed 
them): and to sit there, judging and sifting, till gradually all is 
sifted clean, and can b; kept clean. This is the second branch 
of Oliver’s form of Churcr government, this, willi th.* other 
Ordinance, makes at last a kind of jiractical ecclesiastical 
arrangement for England. 

A very republican arrangement, such as could be made on the 
tuddfim; contains in it, however, the germ or essence of all 
conceivable arrajigemcnls, that of worthy men to judge of tire 
worth ofm-m;—^and was found in practice to work w'ell. As 
indeed, any arrangement will work w.;II, wlien the men in it have 
the root of the matter at heart; and, alas, all arrangements, 
when the m:n in them have not, work ill and not well. Of the 
uay Commissioners, from fifteen to thirty in t.acli county, it is 
*' remarked tliat not a few arc political enemies of Oliver’s: frieiuls 
or enemies Of his, Oliver hopes they are men of pious probity, 
and friends to the Gospel in England. My Lord General 
Fairfax, the Presbyterian j Thomas Scot, of the Long Parliament, 
the fanatical ' Republican; Lords Wharton, Say, Sir Arthur 
Haselrig, Ccdoitel Robert Blake, Mayor of Hiitslcy, Dunch of 
Puscy, Montagus of llinchinbrook, and other persons known to 
U.S, —arc of these Commissioners. Richard B ixter, who seldom 
is one of thfe Clergy for his County ; he testifies, not in the wilHng- 
eat manner, being no fitiend to Qlivda, That these Commissioners, 
of one sort and the other, with many faults, did sift out the 
;^lfiteri(W alarming Ministers of the Gosiocl, and put-in the 
?wlt»taiT in their ste.ad, with very con»deiame success,—^pving 
us *‘able, serious Preachers who lived a godly life, of what 
tolerable opinion soever they were; ” jo that “ many thousands, 
of sauls bleased God” for what they had done; and grieved 
.soft .wb^||r£fti tihe rrinm of the NeU-Gvrynn^Dafiehdet, and 
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his Four Surplices or what remained of them, it was undone 
again. And so with these Triers and these Kxpurgators both 
busy, and a faithful eye to watch their procedure, we will hope 
the Spiritual Tcachiiig-.\pparatu8>‘of England stood now on a 
better footing than u^ual, aad actually succeeded in teaching 
somewhat. • ^ * 

111 .---HOW CROMWELL’S PI^AN WdRKED. 

So much for 'Carlyle’s description of what Cromwell 
tried to do. Now let us see Cromwell’s 5 wn description 
of the success which attended his labours. Of his right 
and duty to do ft he entertained not the slightest doubt. 
He always put religion first. As he told his Parliament 
on one occasion : — 

()f the 1 w I greiilcsl Concernm nits that God hath in the world, 
the one is ih.nl of Religion, and of the just prescrvaHoii of llie 
professors of it ; to give them all du • .nnd just liberty ; and 10 
assert the Truth of G<kI : The other thing c.nred lor is tlte Civil 
Liberty and Interest of tin- Nation. Which though it is, and 
indeed 1 think ought to be, subonlinate to the more peculiar 
Interest of God, yet it is the next best Goil hath given men in 
this world ; and if well cared lor, it is better than any rock to 
fence m -n in their other int T.isls. Besides, if any whosoev.T 
think tile Interest of Christians and tlie Interest of the Nation 
inconsistent,“or tw 1 dilfer.-iit things,” 1 wish inys.iul may tii'v.;r 
■nler into thetr s'cr.-is ! 

When he met his Parliament in 1656 Cromwell thu i 
expounded his policy in relation to R-cligion :— 

I will tell you the truth : f)ur practice .since the last Parlia¬ 
ment hath been, 'I'o L-t all this Nation see thatrwhat ev.-r 
pretensions to Religion would continue quiet, peaecable, they 
should enjoy conscience ain.1 liberty to themselves and not to 
mike Religion a pretenci,- for anus and blood. Truly we hav,; 
suITered them, and that ehi erfully, s 1 to enjoy their own liberties. 
Whatsaever is contrary, “and not peaceable,” iet the pretence 
be never so specious, -if it tend to combination, to interests and 
factious, we shall not care, by the grace of God, whom we meet 
withal, though never so specious, “ if they be not quiet 1 ” And 
truly I am against all “liberty of conscience” repugnant to 
this. If men will jirofi'ss, -be they those under Baptism, be 
they tliose of the Iiidopendcnt judgment simply, or of the 
I’resbyterian judgment, in the name of God, encourjge them, 
countenance them ; so long as they do plainly continue to h ‘ 
thankful to God, and to make us • of tlte liherfy given them to 
enjoy their own consciences 1 For, as it was said to-day, 
undouhtetlly," this is the peculiar Interest all this while con¬ 
tended for.” 

Men who believe in Jesus Christ—that is the Form that gives, 
being to true religion, “namely,” to Faith in Christ and walk¬ 
ing in a profession answerable to that Faith ;—men who b.'ilieve 
the remission of sins thiough tffe blood of Christ, and free 
justification by the blood of Christ; who lire upon the grace of 
Go<l: those men who arc certain they are so [Faith of assur¬ 
ance],- “ tliej ” are m.-rabers of Jesus Christ, and are to Him 
the apple of His eye. Wlioevcr hath this Faith, let his Form be 
what it will ; be walking' peticcably, without prejudice to others 
under other Formsit is a debt due to God and Christ; and 
He wilt require it, if that Christian may not enjoy his liberty. 

If a man of one form will be trampling upon the heels 'of 
another form; if an Independei t, for example, will despise him 
“ wliu is” under Baptism, and will revile him, and reproach and 
provr ke him, —1 will not suffer itin him. If, on,the other side, 
those of the Anabaptist “judgment” shall be censuring,the 
Gorily Ministeri of the Nation who profess under that of 
Independency : or if those that profesr under Presbytery sliail 
be reproaching or speaking evil of tliem, traduciiig and censuring 
of them,—as I would > not be willing to see the day when 
England shall b^in the power of the Pr^bytery to impose up an 
the consciences w others that profess faith in Christ,—so 1 will 
not endure any reproach to them. But God give us hearts and 
spirits to keep things equal. Which, Cruly* I must profess 
to you, hath been my temper. 0* I have had some boxes 
“on the ear,l^and rebukes,-—on the one hand and on the 
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other; some censuring me for JPresbytery ; olhrrs as an 
inlctler to all the Sects and Heresies of the Nation. I have 
borne my reproach : but I have, through God’s mercy, not been 
unhappy in hindering any one Religion to impose uih>ii another. 
And truly I must needs say (I speak it expenmrmtally): I luive 
’found it, I have, that those of,•the Presbyterian judgment— 
[“ Do themselves partly approve my plan,” he means t<» say ; 
but starting off into brtiken sentences, as he is liable to do, never 

says it]-1 speak it.knowingly, as having received fnnn very 

many Counties—I have had petitions, and acknowl 'dgments 
and professions,* from whole Cotintics ; as fr«.m Cornwall, 
Devon, Somerset, and other Counties. Acknowledgmimts that 
they “ the Presbyterians there,” do but desire they may have 


This therefore I think verily, if it may be under consideration 
for Reformation : - I s.ay, if it please God to give you and me 
hearts to keep ////'^straight, “it maylke a great means” in giving 
countenance to just Ministers, -v fln such semi-articulate uneasy 
way does his Highness hustle himself over intJ the discussion of 
a new Topic]—in countenancing a just maintetianee to them, by 
Tithes or otherwise. For my i>art 1 should think I were very 
treacherous if I took away Tithes, till I see the Legislative 
Power settle Maintenance to Ministers another way. But whoever 
they be that shall contend to destroy Tithes,—^it doth as surely 
cut their “ the Ministe-s’ ” throats as ft is a drift to take Tithes 
away before another mode of maintenance, or way of prepara- , 
tion towards such, be had. • Truly I think all such practices and 
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liberty and protection in the worshipping of God according to 
their own judgments; for the purging of their congrcgatioi 
and the lalmuring to attain more purity of faith and repcnt.anre; 
' — and that, in their outwaffl profession, they will not strain 
tlfemselves beyond their own line. 1 have had those Petitions ; 
I have them to shew. And I confess I Idbk at that as the 
blessedest tiling which^ath been since the adventuring upon 
this Government, “or” which these times produce. Ami I 
hope 1 gave them fair and honest answers. And if it shall be 
found to ^ the Civil Magistrate's real endsavour to keep all 
professing Christians in this relation to one another; not 
suffering any t<i say or do what will justly provoke the oihy.s; 
—I think he that would have more lilierty than this, is not 
worthy of any. , • 


proceedings should be di-scountcnanccd. I have heard it from 
as gracious a Minister as .nny is in Knglaiul ; I have had it pro- 
fessetl: That it would be a far greater s.Tlisfacticn tc them to 
have inaiiitenupce another way,- - if the State will provide it. 
'I'herefore I think for the keeping of tlie Church and people of 
God and professors in thrir several forms of tliLs libeUy,— I 
think as it “that of tithes or sonic other maintenance"' hath 
hem a thing that is the ro« of visible profession, the upholding 
of this I think you will find a Messing such—if God keep your 
hearts to keep things in this posture and balance which is so 
honest and so necessary. 

Truly, there might be some other things offered to you, in 
point of Reformatian ^ a Reformation of Manners to uit— Rut 
I had forgot one thing urhich I must remember! It is the 
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Church’s work, you know, in some measure; yet give ms leave 
to ask, alwl 1 nppenl unto your consciences. Whether there hath 
not been an honest care taken for the ejecting of Scandalous 
l^nisters, and for the hringing-ia of them that have passed an 
apjwobation. 1 dare say such an approbation as never passed 
ill England before 1 And give me leave to say. It hath been 
with this difference from the old practice tliat neither the Parson 
nor J><.)Ctor in the university hath been reckoned scamp enough 
by those that made these approbations, thoi^h I can say, too, 
that they htve great esteem for learning. 

1 think there hath been a conscience exercised, both by myself 
and the Ministers, toward them that have i>cen Approved. I 
may say, such an one, as I truly bulieve was never known in 
England, “in regard to this matter.” And I do verily believe 
that God hath, for the Ministry,"a very great sect! in the youth 
“now” in the Ltniversities ; who instead of studying Books, 
study their own hearts. 1 do believe, as God hath made a very 
great and flourishing seed to that purpose ; so this Ministry of 
England—I think in my very conscience th.at God will bless 
and favour it; and hath blessed jt to the gaining of very many 
souls. 

It is evident further, that whatever opinions might pre¬ 
vail clsetvhcre, the Lord Protector was thoroughly well 
saiislicd with the work of his hands. 

Green,in his “ Historj'of the English People,” expresses 
his concurrence with Cromwell. He says 

“ Even by Ibe confession of C-'romwell's opponents, the plan 
worked well. It fwiiishcd the country with ‘able, serious 
preacher*,’ Baxter tells ns, ‘ who lived a godly life of what toler¬ 
able opinion so ever they w'cre,’ and .as both rresbyterian and 
Independent Ministers were presented t<j livings at the will of 
their patrons, it solveil, so far as practical working was con¬ 
cerned, the problem of a religious union among the Puritans 
on the Ease of ti wide variety of Chrislicin opinion. Prom the 
Church wliicli was thus rcorg.aiiiseil all power of interference 
vrith faillis difl'ering from its own was resolutedy withheKi. .Save 
ill his dealings with the pijiiscopalians, whom he looked on as 
a political danger, Cromwell rcm.iined true throughout to tlie 
cause of religitius liberty.” 

Mr, Ficderic Harrison mentions it among other ordi¬ 
nances which were “a re:il, wise, and moderate set of 
reforms.” 

Mr. Gardiner maintains that the scheme, although put 
in force by Cromwell, was in' reality based upon the 
pro]K>sals of the Rev. John Owen, but beyond saying that 
It “constituted the Established Church in an impre- 
ebdented way,” he makes no comment on its working. 

IV.-THE CROMWELLIAM THEORY. 

‘ Cromwell seems to have had more complacency in his 
Church Reform than in any other department of the 
State. When "he -addressed the second Protectorate 
Parliament, he dwelt fondly upon the success of his great 
Church Ordinance. He said ;— 

Truly we hav^ settlcd very much of the busin';=;s of the Ministry, 
lid I wish that be not an aggravation of our fault; I wish it 
be not 1 But I must needs say, If I liavc anything to rejoice in 
befuie the I»td in this world as having done any good or 
service, “ itis this.” I can say it from iny heart; and I know 
1 say the truth, let any man say what he wilt to the contrary,— 
he will give me leave to enjoy my own oi>inion on it, and my 
own conscience aeid heart: and “ to ” dare beajf my testimony 
to it. There hath not been .such a service to England rince the 
(Christian Religion wa.s perfect in England! 1 dare be bold 

to Siiy it'^ however there may have, here and there, been 
passion and mistakes. And the Ministers, themselves, take 
the generality of them—They'will tell' “you,” it is beside 
tfaek iietructions, if they have faTlea into “piessious and 
mistakes” if they have meddled with civil matters in their 
openttioxis as Triers !” And^ we did adopt the thing upon 
that aecoiltri; we did not trust upon doing what we did 
vifitik /tfiiifuii, if “iliese .Triers 'were” Jure divine,, but 


* 

as a civil good. But so we end in this : We “ knew not 
and ” know not better how to keep the Ministry good, 
and to augment it in goodness, than by putting such men ' 
to be Triers. Men of known integrity and piety; orthodox 
men and faithful. We knew niSt how better to .answer our 
duty to God and the Nation and the People of God, in that' 
respect, than by doing what wc] did. 

And, I dare say, if the grounds upon which we went will not 
justify us, the issue and event of it cloth abundantly justify us ; 
God having h.ad exceeding glory by it,—in the generality of it, 
Ijam confident, forty-fold ! For as heretofore the men that 
were admitted into the Ministry in limes of Episcopacy—alas, 
what pitiful certificates served to make a man a Minister ! If 
any man could uiiderstainl Latin and Greek lie was sure to be 
admitted as if he spake Welsh; wliich in those days went 
for Hebrew with a good many ! C'ertainly the poorest thing in 
the world would serve a turn, and a man was admitted upon 
such an account; ay, and upon .a less.- -I am sure the admission 
granted to such jilaces si»ff has been under this character as the' 
rule : That they must not admit a man unless they were able to 
discern somclliing of the Grace of God in him. “Grace of 
God ; ” which was Icj be so inquired for, as not foolishly nor 
senselessly, but so far as men could judge according to the rules 
of Charily. Such ami such a man, of whose good life ancl 
conversation tiiey could have a very good testimony from four 
or five of the neighbouring ministers who knew him,—he could 
not yet be admitted unless he could give a very good testimony 
)r the Grace ot God iii him. And to this I say, I must sp...ik 
my conscience in it,--though a great many arc angry at lU- 
nay if all are angry at it - for how .shall you please everybody ? 

Then say sonic. None must In- ndniitled exci'pt, perhajis, he 
will be baptised “ again.” Thai is their opinion. 'I’hey will 
not admit a man into a Gongregntion to be Minister} except he 
commenci' by being so nigdi /iss. The I'rcsbylerians “ .ag.iiii,” 
Ihey will not admit him unless he be “ordained.” Generally 
will not go to the Indcji. ndenis: —truly I think, if T be 
not partial, 1 think if thi-rc be a freedom of jiulgmenl, il is 
there. Hero are Three sorts of Godly Men whom you are to 
take care for : whom you have provided for in your Setllcincnt. 
And how could you put the selection upon the Presbyterians 
without by possibility excluding all those An.ibaptisls, all , 
those Independents! And so now you have pul it 
into this way. That though a man be of any of those three 
judgments, if he h.ave llie root of the mutter in ,hini, he 
may be admitted. Tliis hath been our care and work : both 
by some f)rdin.ances of ours, laying the foundations of it, 
and by many hundreds of Ministers being “admittial ” in upon 
il. And if this be a “time of .Settlement,” thin 1 hope il is 
now a time of shaking an<! therefore I hojie you will be plea.sed 
to settle tilts business loo, and that you will neitlu-r “ shake ” 
the Persons [Usj who have been poorly instrumental in calling 
you to this opportunity of settling this Nation, ami of doing 
good to it; nor shake those honwt men’s interests 'who have 
be.-n thus settled. And so I have done with the oilers U. you — 

“ with these my suggestions to you.” 

When the Parliament re-:isscmblccl for its second 
Session in 1658, he once more indulged in eulogistic 
references to the good work done by the Triers :— 

We are not willioul the murmurings of many people who turn 
all this grace and goodness into wormwood; who indeed are 
‘disappointed by the works of God. And those men arc of 
several ranks and conditions j great ones, lesser ones,—of all 
sorts. Men that are of the Episcopal spirit, with all the 
brand es. the root and the branches; - who gave themselves a 
fatal blow in this Plac”, when they would needs make a “ P(p- 
testation that no I aws vveregood which were made by this House 
and the House 'of Commons in their ahience; ” and so without 
injury to others cut themselves off! “Men of an Episcopal 
spirit; ” indeed men that know» not God; that know not how 
to account upon the works of God, how to measure them out; 
but will trouble Nations , for .an Interest which is but mixed, at 
.the best, — mtide up of iron and clay, like the feet of Nebucliad- 
nekzar’s Image : whether they were more Cavil dr Spiritual was 
hard to say. But their contmuanq;!! was like to be known 
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beil>rehancl; iron and clay make no good mixRires, they arc not 
durable at all! • , 

You hai'c now a godly Ministry'; you hava a knowing 
Ministry ; such a one as, without vanity be it spoken, the world 
has not. Men knowing the things of God, and able to search 
into the things of God,—by that only which can fathom those 
things in some measure. The spirit of a beast knows not the 
things of a Snail; nor doth the spirit of man know the things of 
God ! “The things of God are known by Ike Spirit .—Truly I 
will remember but one Ung* of those, “the misguided persons 
now cast out from as : ” The grcatftt persecution hath been of 
the People of God ; —men rcally^of the spirit of God, as 1 think 
very experience hath now sufficiently demonstrated 1— 


a natural right; and he thdSi would have it, ought to give it ? 
having “ himself” liberty totsettle what he likes for the Public. 
Indeed that hath been one of the vanities of our Contest. Every 
Sect saith ; “ Oh, give me liberty 1 ” But give it hhn, and to 
his power he will not yield if to anybody else. Where is ou» 
ingenuousness ? “ Liberty of Conscience ”—truly that is a thing 
ought to bs very reciprocal I The Jdagistrate hath his 
supremacy ; he may settle Religion, “ that is, Church-Govern¬ 
ment,” according to his conscience. i* • 

bitterly upbraided his first Parliament for not 
taking the Church question in hand :— 

To have made such good and wholesome provisions for the 
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CROMWELL DICTATING THE REPLY TO THE SPANtSH AMBASSADOPS. 


■We have here clearly enough presented to ns the way 
in which Cromwell reformed the Church in his day. He 
deenjed St incumbent upon him, in his capacity aj civil 
ruler, to settle what form of Chtprch government should be 
set tm. 

Addressing his first Parliament on the .subject, Cromwell 
declared his mind on this subject with his usual uncom- 
. ^^mising emphasis. -He said— 

l}o long as there is Liberty of Conscience for the Supreme 
Mag^uti^ to^ercise his (^science in erecting what Form of 
Chorci^GoralllEOGntbe is satisfied he should aetetp, Why sfaoidd 
hfi'liot grte 'dte l 9 te liberty to othen I Liberty of Conicience is 

-jt ' ■ 


Good of the People of these Nations “ as were wanted” ; for the 
settling of such matters in things of Religion as would have 
upheld and givtn countenance to a Qcdly Ministry, and yet 
as ” would have given a just libcrty»to godly men of different 
judgments,—“ to ” men cl the same faith with them that youi 
call the Orthodox Ministry in England, as it is well known the 
Independents are, and many undor the form of Baptism, who- 
w sound in the faith, and though they may perhaps be different 
judgment in some lesser matters, yet as true Christians bothi 
looking for salvation only by faith in dte*blot^ of Christ, men 
professing the fear of God, and hai^g recourse to the name pT 
God as to a strchg tower—I say von have had opportmii^ 

to have settled peace abd t^etness amongst all profe^ng: 
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G^lin ’ss; and mii'ht hav.* hern instrutnental, if not to have 
healed the breaches, yet to have kept the (Jodly of all judgm' nts 
from running one upon another*; and by keeping them Irom 
being ovcrrun'bya Common T'memy» “have” rendered them 
and these Nations both S'.eurc, happ^ and^wcll satisfied. 

V.—WHAT^ MKJHT BE DONE TO-DAY. 

So far Cromwell. IS^OW for the bearing of all this upon 
our problems. The pmver of the Supreme Magistrate is 
now vested in the hands of the IClcctoratc. Wc of the 
Free Churches who object to the union of Church and 
State are unable either to sever that union or to rid our¬ 
selves of the responsibility which the possession of 
authority entails upon us. Wc are responsible for 
making the best of the Establishment. Nor c.'’n we 
shake off that responsibility. The question is, therefore, 
fairly raised, What arc we going to do about it ? 

The answer to this question that is suggested by 
Cromwell’s precedent is to Ic.ive the whole Establishment 
untouched, tithes arid all, but to widen, to broaden, and 
to render mf>re efficient and national the niinistr)- of its 
cler^'. As Cromwell broadened the Church so as to 
render it possible for any good and serious preacher not 
actively in opposition to the Commonwealth to hold a 
living to which ho might be presented, so we, inheritors of 
the Cromwellian tradition, might carry his principle to its 
legitimate development and open the ministry of the 
Establishment to all good men without narrowing the 
portal of tl{l; Church by exacting any theological or 
ecclesiastical tests whatever. Wc c«uld again constitute 
a Commission of Triers, in which, if the Church is 
liberally nationalised, wc should place the official chiefs 
of all the religious denominations in England, inchicliiig 
Cardinal Vaughan, Dr. Martineau, and Rabbi Adler, 
together with laymen like Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. 

Morlcy, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

The new clergy would Inive to be men of good morals, 
and they woidd have lo give such testimony of the grace 
of God as^o satisfy their examiners that they would not 
abuse their j)osition in the interest of any sect; thuit they 
would honestly promote religious liberty, and oppose with 
unwearying zeal the social inequalities and inhuman 
, conditions of life which disfigure the England of to-day. 
A Commission of Expurgators would be a useful com¬ 
plement to the Board of Triers. They could be armed with 
absolute authority to eject any minister who after his 
a ppointment proved himself to be unfit for his post, cither 
py gross, evil living, pcrsistAit indolence, indifference to 
the social welfare.of his parishioners, or by failing to hold 
the balance fairly between all the religious bodies in his 
parish. A single Act of Parliament would be sufficient 
at once to repeal the Act of Uniformity, and vest the 
control of the clergy in a couple of Commissions similar 
to those of Oliver’s time. The new clergy could preach 
what they pleased, and dress as they liked, so long as 
they did not transgress the fiindamental articles of the' 
democracy, and refuse to be common servants of the 
whole of the people without* any distinction of sect or 
party. The Church thus nationalised would become 
,tnore and more a Gi iat Co-operative Society for Doing 
Good, an agency for promoting mercy, justice, righteous¬ 
ness, and humanity among the people. Its ministers 
would constantly labour to unite all who love in the 
service of all who suffer, and there would be no longer a 
monopoly of the'edifices and endowments of the National 
Church by a meae e^lesiastical or dogmatic sect. * 

Jn carrying out this newL Reformation Nonconformists 
'ntpUd do no violence to tneir, convictions. #They would 
maintw their spiritual organisations, and so would the 


really spiritually-mipded members of the present Estab¬ 
lishment. Of course no High phurchman would consent 
to regard'^such a nationalised establishment without 
doctrine or ecclcsiaslical pretensions as the Spiritual 
Church. They would naturally found their own Anglican 
sect and run it at their own charges. The bulk of 
English Churchmen would remain where they^re, nor 
would they see much difference in the Establishment 
after it had been transformed into a National Society 
for Doing Good, excepting ihat'thtfr would find the 
new parson constantly tryhig to break dow-n barriers 
of sectarian pride and exclusiveness which the old 
parson was busy building up. Life in England would 
certainly be sweeter and happier if such a change could 
be brought about. 

In view of the chaotic and anarchical stafe of things 
now prevailing in the ICstablishment who knows but Oliver 
Cromwell’s plan, modified to suit the nineteenth century, 
may not commend itself to the common sense of his 
countrymen ? 

vl.--rRECEDF.NT AND COMMON-SENSE. . 

St.irtling as this proposition may appear lo those who 
have lost even the very conception of the national character 
of the Church, it will present no inherent difficulties to 
the comprehension of any one who has followed the 
historical evolution of religious equality. 

At first, the idea of the nationalising of the Church 
was sought by compelling all citizens to profess belief and 
to conform to the ritual of the Anglican establishment. 
That was no doubt logical, but it had the disadvantage 
of being absolutely inconsistent with the principle of 
liberty of conscience. When that principle asserted 
itself, the attempt lo reconcile it with the original concep¬ 
tion of the N ational Church was made by the rigorous 
imposition of tests upon .nil those who served the 
State in any position of authority, or received from the 
Slate any etulowmeiu or emolument. Nonconformists 
were only tolcratctl as aliens in the Commonwealth of 
our English Israel. The system of univcrsalutests from 
the cradle to the grave reminded them at every turn that 
their position u as one of tolercnce, not of right. They 
were the Uitlandcrs of Britain. But by degrees the 
compromise- by which the advocates of the old theory of 
the National Church had en<leavoure(i to reconcile a 
modified recognition of religious liberty with their own 
belief in the absolute identity of the Church and the 
nation began to break down. First one position of 
influence in the national councils apd then another was 
freed from tests. Protestant Dissenters were admitted to 
Parliament, then Roman Catholics, after them Jews, andi 
finally Atheists. As it was with the House of Commons, 
so it was with Municipal Corporations. The elaborate 
provision by which the local administration of the affairs 
of State was monopolised by the members of the Anglican 
sect was swept away. The Episcopalian monopolies of 
marriage, of registering the birth and officiating at the 
grave of the citizen, shared the same fate. Still more 
pertinent as a precedent was the abolitiofi of religious 
tests in the Universities, which were regarded as the 
training colleges for the Church. Everj'where the prac¬ 
tice of imposing religious te^ts as a condition for accepting 
the service of a citizen or the conferring a privilege or a 
position or a salary by the State, has gone by the board 
—excepting in the National Establishment for thcreligious 
teaching of the English people. What, therefore, is more 
thoroughly in the line^of our national history and our 
political evolution than that here also the tests should 
disappear, and that the services of all good citizens 
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without distinction of religious opinioi^shoulcl be available 
for the ministry of the Established Church ? 

It is probable that in Church as in State we ^hall have 
to proceed by steps and stages. From a logical point of 
view tlicre is no halting-place between the absolute enforce¬ 
ment of one form of religion on all citizens and the 
absolute “recognition of the right of all the citizens to 
share Equally in 
fixing the religion 
to be taught by ^ 
the State estab¬ 
lishment. The 
only alternative is 
D i scstablishmcnt 
and Disendow- 
ment. But the 
English are not 
logical, and it is 
probable that the 
hrst demand that 
will be made upon 
the Anglican 
Church will be 
the repeal of all 
tests excepting 
adhesion, let us 
say, to the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

This would ex¬ 
clude the Agno.s- 
tiq, the Atheist, 

£he Jew, and the 
Unitarian, and 
although it might 
not exclude , the 
Roman Catholicj 
aspccialprbvision ■ 
might be made 
forbidding the 
sworn subjects of 
the Pope to accept 
ministry in the 
pulpits of thfc 
National Church. 

Personally I re¬ 
gard all such 
stipulations as 
illogical and</in¬ 
defensible; but I 
am now consider¬ 
ing the probable 
course of events 
if the Cromwellian 
suggestion gained 
acceptance 
amongour people. 

Ultimately, no 
doubt, we should 
see the principle • 

■of tl\;e Ctvic 
•Church accepted , 
in its entirety, and no good and capable person would be 
disqualified for service in' the State Church because of 
bis theological opinions. But it will be time enough to talk 
about that when we have” placed the national charactw 
of the Church on as ‘broad a foundation as it fested in 
the time of the Commonwealth. 4 

Of it! 0 arsB there will be great outciy against this 
profahatiem of the idea of a Church. 1 cb not mean' to 


deny that to those who hold the true spiritual conceptian 
of the Church the proposed crecdless Society for Doing 
Good would not be a Chureh. A Church in Cromwell’s 
sense was a community of believers in Jesus'Christ, each 
individually converted to God, and joined together in a 
holy fellowship for the purpose of getting the will of God 
done in the world. Such a Church oun never be completely 

national until all 
’the adult mem¬ 
bers of the nation 
arc individually 
converted to God. 
The present 
Anglican body is 
so far from realis¬ 
ing that ideal that 
the very concep¬ 
tion of a Church 
as a company of 
saved persons 
(and their chil¬ 
dren) each of 
whom has ex¬ 
perienced £. ix;r- 
sonal change of 
heartjl and is 
publicly pledged 
to united service 
to safe the world, 
would prob.-ibly 
be rejected by the 
majority of its 
clergy. Therefore 
while 1 should 
shrink from any 
proposal to found 
a National Church 
as blasphemous 
and b^;islian, 1 
see no objection 
to transforming 
an Episcopali.'in 
sect which, calls 
itself a National 
Church into some¬ 
thing that would 
be at least 
natiofial and not 
sectarian. 

The real Church 
of God in the 
Christian sense 
would be then, as 
now, a thing apart- 
from the National 
Establishment. 
Its members, con¬ 
forming or non- 
conformi,ng, 
would maintain 
t' their own oigani- 
sations. Cromwell was most particular to distinguish 
between God’s peculiar interest and His general interest. 
“ His peculiar, His most peculiar interest, was His 
Church, the Communion of the Faithful Followers of 
,Christ.” “ His general interest was the,concernment of 
the Living People, not as Christian^ but as human crea¬ 
tures within 4 these three natiSns and the dependenci(^ 
thereof.” "The) Communbfi of Faithful Followers of 
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Christ” should never be confounded with a Nalional 
Establishment. The latter must comprise all livin}>- 
creatures, saved or unsaved, in the three kingdoms anil 
the der)endencies thereof. 'Hie ])eculiar interest would 
be in less danger of being confo^hded with the general 
interest under the new rJirime than it is at present. 

Cromwell, it will be objected, excluded Episcopalians 
from the EstablishmeM. To this it may be replied 
that in the first i4acc it is not strictly true, and in the 
second place that whatever c.xclusion was insisted U]ioii 
was not because of their f.iith in Ejnscopacy but because 
of their disloyalty to the Commonwealth. I n li.:e manner, 
the only people who would be disiiualified for .accepting 
the office of a minister in the rc-raformed Churcli of 
England—excepting, of course, men incompetent or 
immoral—would be those who refitsed to tre:it all religioiN 
denominations on a footing of absolute equality. Eor a 
man who rejected the fundamental principle of a Nationtil 
Establishment in an era of religious equidily there could 
nece.ssarily be no place in the national pulpit. For the 
lirincijtle of religious eijuality and the absolute right of 
the citi/ten to religious liberty would be the corner stones 
of the New Church of England, and those who refused to 
recognise the equal hrothei hood of all believers would not 
be able to accept office undiT the new r^};ime. 

If the ])roposed change is justified by reference to the 
]>reccdenls of our history it is not less in harmony with 
the genius of our practical age. When a number of 
small compiling concerns ha\ e d)ccn engaged for some 
time in the attempt to develop some great tract of 
territory, the invariable course is that, sooner or later, a 
great syndicate is formed. All the conflicting interests 
arc harmonised by an act of amalgamation, and one 
gigantic concern, with consolidated capital and united 
eflbrl sets itself to accomplish the task which had over¬ 
strained the energies of the private companies. Wliatis 
wan tetl to-day -and what would be formed to-morrow if 
Christians really believed as much in the Kingdom of 
Heaven as, say, Cecil K bodes beliiwes in the British 
' Empire—^* National Religious Syndicate for the moral. 


social, and spiritual regeneration of England. Scats on 
the board of directors would be allotted in some rough 
proportion to the number of sittings already provided by 
each of the amalgamated concerns, and 0{)erattons would 
be undertaken on a national scale to overtake the 
gigantic task which at present lies undone. 

But the practical commonsense methods adopted 
instinctively when- Englishmen desire to earn a dij^idend 
or extend an empire will probably be scouted as iircverent 
and profane when the work in hand.is the salvation of the 
whole people. And so it nayirally liappens the people are 
not saved not even from the very palpable hell of the 
overcrowded slums of London. » 

As was to have been expected, the Tercentenaiy of 
Oliver Cromwell has brought forth a fair crop of books of 
vaiy 'ng excellence. From the popular point of view the 
most widely-circulated, and in its way one of the best, is 
Dr. Clifford’s pamphlet on “Oliver Cromwell and the 
Frcc Churches.” Although only a penny pamphlet, it is 
one of the best things that have appeared in connection 
with the subject. From the popular point of view also 
Frederic Harrison’s book in Macmillan’s series has been 
much read during the celebration. 

Sir Richard Tangye’s book upon Oliver Cromwell is 
chiefly interesting because of its illustrations and the 
documents in the appendix. Sir Richard Tang)'e has 
been for years a devoted collector of Cromwelliana, and 
in his book he gives the public the benefit of his acquisi¬ 
tions and researches. As a historj' of the Cromwe'ls his 
book is not verj' ambitious, being largely made up of 
very copious quotations from Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
admirable little book. There are some jtortraits and 
illustrations not before published, and in the appcndi.v 
there is one very interesting paper describing a music- 
book which was in.usc in the nousehold in which Crom¬ 
well was a boy. 

Mr. Pike’s book, which is popularly written, gives a 
dleasant description of the Commonwealth, largely based 
upon the memoirs of Colonel Richardson. Mr. Pike is 
sympathetic, and his volume is very interest ing reading. 
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TOPIC OF THE.moHTH. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE., 


“I SIIAI.I. my.st'ir l>u‘ sat'sfi d if (he rcsulls of this Conffri-ncp . . . l.y cxtemlin': Iho usp of the principle of arbitratfen 
. , . diminish the numb?f of cases by which w.ir can b - \iv\wci f\.''—Lord Salisburys.Sjiecc/t at the Opening of Parliament, 


T HIC Peace Conference which meets three days after 
our day of publication bids fair to inonojiolise ilic 
attention of Europe for the next tbr -e months. 
Never before has so representative an asscmlily met to 
discuss so momentous an issue. Mrs. Lecky well s.iys in 
•the intercstinj^ little jiaper which she contributes this 
month to the Kineleetitli Century \ - 
No d.ani tlisl coultl have devi.se l a more picturi''(|uc 'and 
iitrikhif; conclusion to our progres-sive nineteenth century iliaii 
the coming ( oiiference initialed by the 'I'sar of All the kussi.is. 
,\rmcd to the teeth with the most destructive appliances l'..it 
'.nodern science could invent, the nations of the world are about 
to discuss the nuaiis of .arriving at a universal and lasting p -ace ! 
"I'lie IIous' in the Wood, wliii.li her Maj'sty has placed .it liieir 
ilispostil for the ('onferenci', s enis expre.sslv mule for the ])Ui- 
•p.is'. Tile large “ Oraiigi- II.ill," with its maenifieent jiaiiilmes 
•commemorating the J’eace of Munster, will be llie thealie o( 
the deb.ates. Uiuler th ■ eyes of P.ilhis Athene the delegatis 
will fram ■ their n-solulioii'-, whil; the inspiring device is held up 
'liefore them, ** liltimiis ante oinne.s de parta jiace Iriuiniihus ’ 
<“ The grcMl^st victory is that by wliich peace is won 

The delegtitcs chosen by the Governments httvi met 
with general ajiproval, with the exception of the I'xti.i- 
ordinary choice of Messis. Stengel and Zorn as inter¬ 
national law advisers, for the German plenipotenli.irv .it 
the Peace Congress, Ncillier of these gentlemen jios- 
scsses any repute as an expert in ititernational l.iw, 
and one of them -Mr. Stengel—is chiefly known to f.ftne 
•■fur the author of a pamphlet in which he ridiculed the 
Tsar, menaced the United .States with war, and declared 
his sovereign hatred and conlemfil for all, from the Tsar 
<loivnw'aVfl, who atti'mpted to bring in a reign of universal 
peace. Herr Stengel is, however, of no consetiuem-e. 
Count Munster is the German who votes, and lie is not 
likely to be influenced by the opinions of the Munich 
jirofessor, M, de Staal, 'vho will probably^ be asked to 
fireside, will have an admirable assistant in M. 
D’Estournclles, the second Ertinch representative, who, 
when Chargd d’Affaires at London, won golden 
■•Bpinions from all who *had anything to do with 
him. M. de Staal and M. D’Esiournclles will constitute 
a veritable Franco-Hussian alliance which' augurs well 
for the success of the Conference. The age jftd experi¬ 
ence, the bonhomie and tact of the Russian will be ailmir- 
ably supplemented by the energy, the fervour and the 
■youth of the Frenchman, lloth will find their most 
weighty support in the British delegate. Sir Julian Paunco- 
fote, whose heart is thoroughly in the tii.sk before the 
Conference, and who desires nothing so much as that he 
may crown a long and illustrious career by assisting in 
«st^lishing the peace of tfie world on a judicial basis. 
With Sir Julian Pauncefote will be the American pleni- 
potentiapr. President White from Berlin, wfcose ideas are 
entirely in favour of the humanitarian aspirations of tlie 
Tsar. 

Russia, France, Britain, and the United States—it is 
■a powerful combination, even if Germany and the smaller 
Powers stood aloof. But they will not^tand aloof. There 
‘is at this momelht batter prospect of a harmonious agree* 
tnent than at any timeasmee the' Rescript appeared. 


Russia ahd lingkmd having come to terms over their 
respective siilurcs of interest in •China. The English 
people having so warmly v^-leomed the initiative of the 
Tsar, the conslaiitly jarriii^notc of disco|*d has disappeared 
from the I'iuropean Concert.* 

Since last month the only noticeable appointments 
to the Conference have been the selection of Chevalier 
Negr.i as the Ilah.in delegate, and of the Duke of Tetuaii 
by the tiovernmenl of Spain. Of the latter pleni¬ 
potentiary, a correspondent waites : - 

'I'll.' selection of the (Juc. n Kegcnt of Spain of the Duke of 
Teluiii as chief inv.iy lo ihc Peace Congress al the Hagu; is a 
very ina'resling on.' lor ii,. It is little known that the Duke of 
Tetiun, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs of Spain (at the 
tiin^‘ of the beginnin^ol llie l.ite w.ir of lh.it Kingfloni with the 
Uniti'd States), is an Irish eliie.tani an'l ownir of a nam • 
fam uts ill Ui ■ liis.i.ry of Ir. l.iml. He claims to be Lord of 
Donegal and love.s liis p.itroiiymie of O’Donnell. He is now 
sivly-llirec yi irs of age, and is iii appearaiici* the typical 
t .isiiliaii gr.ui lee. 'rweiity years ago he \v.vs sent to Vienna as 
a messengi r of love from his youth ul king to the pri s.’nt Qneen- 
kegent, and by his success tiler* laid the foundation of the 
pics -nt (Jueea’s sovereignly. lie Is a. penona gratissima 
•It Court ,ind is v.iry iiroui of his name and descent, and 
Iriquenlly refers to it. It is a lemarkublc fact that one of Ihe 
greater Powers of Eurojie should bj represented at the CoiVToss 
by .in Irislimiii. “ 

Nothing h.is been allowed to leak out concerning the 
programme of the Conference for the very good reason 
lh.u nothing has been yet arranged. M. de Staal has 
gone to St. Petersburg to receive his instructions. But 
there is rca.son to believe .ind to hope that the Confer¬ 
ence vyill begin on arbilratiort, then deal with the 
humanistition of wtir, and t.ike the question of the arrest 
of armaments only after the two other questions aie 
disposed of. 

The issue of their delibertitions no one can predict, but 
it is probable that the Conference will be able lo arrive at 
a general agreement to con.stitute an international Bureau 
at Berne for live settlement of international disputes. No 
I’ovver will bind itsi lf to remit till questions to this Bureau. 
But all Powers will probably unite in exjirc.ssing a pious 
opinion th.it such a reference is highly desirable. The 
Buretiu vvlien i stablished will prohtibly consist of half a 
dozen competent, jiidii itillv-minded admini.strators who 
will do llie actual work, while behind them will be 
the more imposing Areopagus of the world, composed 
of judges from each Slate, vviio will nominate the arbi¬ 
trators before whom grave international questions 
may be sent for invesligalion and possibly decision. 
It will probably be agreed to. leave the question of 
invoking the fribunal entirely optional. No appeal will 
be made to the Bureau unless both disputants concur in 
the reference. 'I'hc important thing is to bring a judicial 
body into existence vvhick will be always on hand to 
be called in when disputants 'desire a settlement. Being 
a permanent body, they would, gradually acquire prestige 
and experience, and they wofild moreover be free from 
the distqrbing influences of the popular passion of the 
moment. If the powder to invoke tlieir intervention 
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be left strictly optional, and if they can only 
aot when requested to do so by both disi)iitants, 
there will be no need to define the nature of the 
causes which they may hancHe. They can deal wiili all 
causes eithet definitely or by,"way of investij^ation, 
according to the agreement of the l’o\vers wlio 
solicit their good offices. Further than that it is not 
probable the Congresw will go. No agreenicnt can 
l)c secured bindiiig all Powers to invoke meili.itioii as 
suggested by M. ac Nclidoff or M. Witte. 'I’o liind 
yourself in advance always to allow your enemy time to 
coiiqilele his preparation for attack is no. rcg.i riled 
as feasible, even when it is presented under the guise of 
a desire to invoke seconds or peacemakers. Such at 
least is the latest report. 

The following paper was prepared for the pur[iosc of 
setting forth the data on which the Conference would 
have to proceed in working for an extension of the use 
of arbitration in the adjustment of, intern.ilion.d 
ilisputes ; -- 

Till’, .SUGOE.STIOXS IN TUP, KVSSIAN CIRlUl.Xk. 

The terms ill which this subject is referred to in the 
Russian Circulars arc not very precise. In the first 
Circular lliore is no specific allusion either to arbitr.ition 
or mediation. The only phrase vvliii h covers such a dis¬ 
cussion IS that in which the Imperial Covernmeiit slates 
its opinion “that the jiresent iiionient would be vciy 
f.ivourable to .seeking, by means of international discus¬ 
sion, the mint effectual mc.ins of ensuring to all jieoiiii's 
the benefits of a real and durable ]ieace.’' l>ut in the 
second Circular this vagueness gives pl.ico to a more 
precise invitation to fhe Powers to arrive at a jirelimin.irv 
unrieistanding on the sidijei t of medi.ilioii and option.d 
arbitration. The Powers, it was suggested, miglu .irriie 
at an understanding — 

to ncecpi in jirinciiile the I’liiployin iil of good otfii.es in 
* ihcfliatioii nnd optional arbitr.ition in cases which h iid ttn ni¬ 
sei Vi s to siiidi means in order to prevent armeil conflu Ishelweeii 
nations ; an understanding on the sub|<-ct of Ibeir mod - of 
ajiplieatioii'.*a.id liie cslablislini'nt of miiii ' unitorra ]H.m tiee jii 
linking us ■ of them. 

Under this threefold suggestion every form of inlet- 
n.itional arbitration may come up for discussion, but ibe 
Russian Circular excludes tlie idea of tibligatory*arl)iir.i- 
tion upon any' subject, and c\|)ressly limits the application 
of even optional arbitr.ition to those “ cases whii li lend 
themselves to such means.” 

THE STARTING-POINT IN niE IRI’A'I'V OK PARIS. 

“ The employment of good offices in mediation ” is a 
suggestion not now mooted for the lirst time. It intide 
its dihtt in an International Congress forty-three years 
ago. Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, in his address at the 
(lucen’s Hall on March 21st, referred to this point in 
terms^which may be quoted as summing up all lh.it 
needs To be said'here. Speaking of llu-Tsar's suggestion 
for mediation, Mr. Courtney said : - 

I hope you will agree with me is the ojiiniun Ih.il there is a 
way by which this can be attained. It is a w.iy procecdiii.g 
upon old lines _ along the path of historic, development, 
attempting, I think, nothing impos-sible, taking away iiotliiug 
from the ullinwte right to free action on the part of every 
State, yet introducing into the conduct of business between States 
rules and principles_ which may operate as a bar to their plunging 
into war. What is this? In the Congress of Paris, which 
closed the Crimean War, our J'lcnipotentiary, Lord CLircndon 
—it is a thing*we tmay well boasf of that it was 
done by out Plenipotentiary—t^e rraresentatives of the Powers 
then assembled to agree upon a Declaration, which T value, 


although it was only of the nature of th# pious opinion to which 
Mr. Motley has refftr^. It was a declaratitm that fhe Powers 
there assembled recognisr-d that it ^voold be well if before war 
broke oul*,beforc any two of them, the two who were going l«> 
w.ir should consult the other Powers, should invite the opinion 
of the other Powers upon tlie c.nnsc of fhe quarrel without, how¬ 
ever, committing Ihemsi'lves to acceiit the decision which fhe other 
I’owers might pronounce upon tlie si rattle between them. I'hat’ 
w.is a jiious opinion, a good opinion. The Powers, however, 
went a little iurlluT. Th y not only expressed that opinion, 
but they entered into a covenant wijth one another to the 
sam-’ effect, limited, however, to their relations with 
Turkey. As the war which had closed liad been a war between 
Kianee and ICiigland on the qne^ side with Turkey against 
Kiissiii, it was not unnatural, perhaps, that the covenant into 
which the Powers entereil should have special reference to the 
Ottoman J'Aiipire, but the Powers there assembled agreed 
among themselves that if any cause of quarrel ensued between 
any one of them and the .Suil.an, before they would declare 
w.ir upon the Sultan in r(s]> tt of that cause the opinion of the 
oilier PowcTs should be iiisiled upon the dispute, without, 
how, v.-r. eommitting the l'ow..'r which was consulted to accept 
the decision so pronounced. Now In re is a covenant which wc 
iin.glit make general, instead of in respect to Turkey, which we 
might carry lurtlier, ami wliiili, if acted upon, would produce 
lliis .sjieciul result, that it would entire a c.uise belore war was 
ilei hired, and wouhl ensure a declaration of neutral opinions 
up .11 the ciri iimstanci’s and c.ius -s of war before war 
li'gaii. No I’ow.r entering upon such a declaration as 
th.it would forleit its right to carry on w.ar if it so 
determined. Its Jnqieri.il aiithorily to use its own judgment 
Would in no degree be rebated in the last resort. Tile limita¬ 
tion, sill'll as it is, would only be a liniitatiun not to begin until 
other Powers had pronounced an o))inion. I think it would 
honour .any one who brought this pr.iposal forward, and br 
^11' ei s-sfiil if adiiliied. 

PREfP.Hr'.M.'^—1S77 A.NIJ l8q6. 

The good offices of the signatory Powers were imokcrl 
liy the Siill.in hefore the outbreak of the w.ir of 1877. 
Hut as the Sull.in w.is himself bent upon rendciing wai 
ineiit.ible bv bis lefusal lo accept ibe counsels of the 
sign.itory Poviers lo whose mediation he had the 
etiionlety'to appeal, tliis can hardly be cited .is ,i case 
III wlucli the jirovisioii l.iih'd to aveit war. 

rill same jirinciple le.ippe.ircil in the abortive Anglo- 
.\meric.in treaty of aibilr.ilion in 1896, Article VI. of 
wliiih concluiles .is follows ; -- 

In ih" event of ,111 aw.iid by K'-s than Ihe prescrib.-d majority 
and prolesl.-d as above proiid'd. or if the members of the 
.irliilr.il tribunal shall be ti|udly divided, Ihi re .shall be no 
leioiiTse to hostile nieasiiies of any deseriplioii until the medi.a- 
luin of one or more lii. ndly l*..weis has been iiiMleil lij one 01 
both the high eontiaeliiig p.irties, 

THE NEXT .STEP? 

Among the many schemes submitted to the Tsar for 
fonsider.ilion during the months picccding the issue of 
the Second Circul.ir, the most modest, and perhaps the 
most [ir.irtictil, was that by which one of the able.st of the 
lUissitin Amb.issadors sought to base upon the precedent 
of tlie Mediation Cl.iuse in the Treaty of Paris a scheme 
for forbidding aijy war until the intervention of friendly 
neutrals h.icl been invoked. His scheme was, however, 
essentially diffei ent from that of the Treaty of Paris. In 
th.it Treaty the disinitants pledged themselves before 
proceeding to extremities ti^inv.okc the mediation of the 
other sign.itories to the Treaty. The scheme 1 am now' 
considering doe.s not contemplate any appeal to all 
the signatories of an international treaty. Deserting the 
• precedent of the Paris Treaty for the earlier precedent by 
which mankind curbed* the savagery' of the right of 
private war, its author proposes to forbid international 
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{f‘ stK>oting<at sight l^jy something akin to the rigid rules 
^ thSs .duello. . ' ^ ► 

THE HELFFtfL AlfALOGY OF THE nUKl.LO. ^ 
But wy had better let the author speak for himself:— 
At present the ethics of international war are precisely those 
which prevail among the rowdies in a mining camp. There the 
right of private’war exists its aboriginal savagery. Two men 

quarrel, Api the only question is which shall soonest grab his 
•revolAef .fcid shoot his opponent. As civilisation progresses, 
society does-not all at onc6 forbid private war. It imposes 
restrictions, it confuKss th.^ right wilhin narrower and ever 
narrower limits, imtil at last, i* the most advance<t n-Uitais, the 
right itself disappears. The analogy will help us in attempting 
to make the first step to imposing a check upon the, at present, 
■unrestricted license of international war. If we accept this 
guide," we shall see that the first step is not to insist that the 
disputants shall leave their quarrel to be ailjuclicated upon by a 
tribunal, impartial if may be, but cold, indifferent, and g<>veriic*d 
■by general considerations which override the interest or the hL.nour 
the individual. No! The thin eml of the wc-dge of iijutral 
intervention is very different. What is to b<: done is to insist 
tliat before meeting in combat, the disputants shall each be 
vcompelled to entrust th? management of the 'aflair to a scccii'l 
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whom he can inipliaiUy trust to act upon his instruedons and to 
(Rfcnd his honour as it it were his own. Instead of IbooUng at 
sight, the moment u mortal affront is givm the pri.nc^als luusy 
be forbidden to conic into personal dispute. Everytmng must 
be left in the hiinds of ihe'secon^. • They must 'first 

whether the quarrel such as"*jto justify a'dil^i'^ftd'thed- 
they must consider whether they ought |o sugges,t any 
honourable way of escape from a hostile meeting.. Tf thby. 
cannot agree upon any such compfpmise, they can tikb' the 
opinion of a third parly, and press his suggestions upoj^ ..iqir 
princijials. But the ultimate decision rrsIS in the hands of tlie 
lirincijials. The utmost that a second can do is to refuse to act 
if the principal refuses to follow his adviyc. In that cas ■ he 
must find a more obliging second. If, however, the sectmds 
agree that there is lujlhnig to lx? done but to lo them fight, then 
Uioy fight. But if they fight lx;lore these preliminaries are4;oiie 
through, and death ensues, then the victor is treated not as a^ 
duellist, but as a murderer. That is what could be done in the' 
cas • of international war. * • 

THK CASE OE FASHODA. 

If, for instailce, England and France had carried their quarrel 
^b..ul Fashoda to the (xiiiit of war, the recall of their Anibas- 
s.alors Would have b.'cn iinmcdialely followed by actual war. 
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If, howliver, there bad been such an agreement as I am supposing 
•might be arrived at in the Conference, when the Ambassadors 
were withdrawn, before a shot was fired, France and England 
lyould be required to place the whole question in the hands of 
their-fr^ds, who would, I suppose, in this case have been 
Russia and America, They woultfhave been bound to inquire, in 
the first plade, whether the issue was grave enough to involve the 
nations in war ; and iji the second place, supposing this to be 

f , whether there wal any way of escape from so dread a 
saster which they could suggest and which England and 
France could honourably accept. If ihejr could not find one 
thtms lives, they might refer it to a third Power, say the 
President of the Swiss t.'onfctleration, and agree to press his 
opinion upon the disputants. If, after all, England and Fr.inee 
rejected their counsels, th«;y could then fight with all the clear, r 
conscience because the friendly mediation of their seconds had 
failed. Such a solution would not avert all wars. But I Ihiiik 
it wo’dd, by gaining time, and by affording an opportunity for 
the friendly intervention of a trusty mediator nominated t.d ho.\ 
prevent at lea.st half the wars which would otherwise take 
place. And that, surely, is good enough for a bi-ginning. 

“GOOD KNOUGll FOR A BEGINNING.” 

This proposal is preferred by many to any scheme liy 
which disputes should be referred to a tribunal possessing 
the moral authority of an international court. Never,” 
said a distinguished Russian diplomatist to me, “ never 
would 1 advise our Emperor to consent to such a litnita- 
tion of his sovereign right and duty to decide alone on 
all questions vital to the existence or the safety of Russia as 
would b^involvcd in an agreement to submit any such 
question to the arbitration of a court, the majority of 
whose members, being foreigners, could not be expected to 
be guided by the interests of Russia.” “ Not et on,” I 
asked, “ although the right was fully resei^ ed to apj)eal 
in the last extremity from the award of the Tribunal to 
the sword ? ” “ No ! ” was the instant reply. “ Because the 
odium of drawing the sword against the decision of an 
Mtntcrnational court would seriously and might fatally 
jirejudice the cause of my country.” 

THE UI.ITMATE GOAL. 

The question of the first step is the supreme ciueslion 
for the Conference. What the last step should be every 
one is practically agreed. Sooner or later—let us hope 
sooner rather than later - there will be a Supreme Court 
of a Federated Europe, as there has longbecb a Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the dealings of that 
, Coint will be enforced by the combined naval and military 
.^forces of all the Federated States. But this ultimate 
solution is far out of siglft, and need not be considered 
seriously to-day. It will be more to the point to consider 
whether it is possible to hope that the Conference will 
proceed even one step in the direction of International 
Arbitration. 

LORD SALISBURY’S OPINION. 

There is fortunately good reason to believe that I,ord 
Salisbury is disposed to advocate a scheme which 
although coming far short of arbitration in the ordinar> 

* acceptation of the term, would nevertheless command 
Ae immense'advantage Sf securing the reference to a 
Tribunal of Investigation all questions>^t threaten to 
y involve nations in w^. Lord Salisbu|3L:^'ys on this 
. point were set forth with characteristi?W^jsaity in the 
despatc)ie$ which he addressed to the (lovernmcnt of the 
United States in 1896 . I quote the following passages, 

' selected from three of his despatches, published in iSt/i 
in the Official Papers relating to International arbitratiyn 
with the United Slates 

Arbitration is a subj«# in which both nafions feel a strong 
interest, without having becn^ile up to this time to arrive at a 
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common ground of agicement. The obstacle which has separated 
them has been the dJificulty of deciding bow fiir the under¬ 
taking to refer all matters in dispute is to be carried. On both 
sides it Is admitted iliat soma exceptions most be made. Neither 
Government is willing to accept arbitration upon issues in which 
the national honour «r integrity is involved. ... A system of 
arbitration is .in entirely novel arrangement, and therefore the 
conditions under which it should he adopted are not likely to be 
ascertained antcccilcntly, The limits ultimately^iidopted must 
be determined by experiinaiit. In the interests of the*idea, and 
of the pacific results which .ire expected from it, it would be 
wise to coinmance with a modest beginning, and not to hazard 
the success of the principle by adventuring it upon doubtful 
ground- , , 

Cases that arise beUveen States belong to one of two classes. 
They ni.iy be private disputes in respect to which the State is 
representing its ervn subjects as individuals; or they may be 
issues which" concern the .State itself considered as a whole. A 
claim for an indemiuly or for damages belongs generally to the 
first class ; a claim to territory or sovereign rights belongs to- 
the second. For the first class of diffcrencis the suitability of 
international arbitration may be admitted without reserve. It 
is exactly analogous to ]>rivalc arbitration; and there is no' 
objection to the one that wouUI not apply equally to the other. 
There is nothing in cav s of this class which should make it 
difficult tti find capabh- and impartial arbitrators. But the 
other class of disputes stands on a different footing. They 
conccriT the State in its collective capacity ; and all the members 
of each State, and all other Stales who wish it well, are interested 
in the issue of t!u: litigation. If the matter in controversy is 
important, so that defeat is a serious blow to the credit or the 
power of the litigant who is worsted, that interest becomes a 
more or less keen panisansiiip. .According to llieir sympathies, 
men wish for the victory of t.ne side or another. 

Such conflicting sympathies interfere most formidably witli 
the choice of an iinparti.rl arbitrator. It would be too invidious 
to specify the various- ft.rins of bias by which, in any important 
controversy betwctii two great I’owers, the other members of 
the commonwealth of n.itions are visibly affected. In the 
existing condition of international sentiment, each great Power 
could point to nations whi.sc admission to any jury by whom its 
inler<-sts were to be trieil it would l>e bound to challenge ; and 
in a lilig.iiion between two great Powers the rival challenges 
would pretty w-ell exhaust the catalogue -of the nations from 
whom competent and suitable arbiters could be drawn. It 
would be easy, but scarcely decorous, to illustrate this statement 
by examples. Tht y will occur to any one’s mind who attempt' 
to construct a p.inel <if nations cap.ablc of providing compclonl 
arbitrators, ami will consider how many of them would com-, 
mand equal c< nfidence from any two litigating Powers. 

This is the cliuiciilty which stands in the way of unrestricted 
arbitration. By whatever plan the Tribunal is selected, the enil 
of it must be that issues in which the litig.mt Stales are most, 
deeply iiiteresied will be dcciilcd by the vote of one man, and 
that mall a foreign r. lie has no jury to find his facts; he has' 
no Court of A ppcal to correct his law; and he is sure to Be 
credited, justly or not, with a leaning to one litigant or tfie 
o her. Nations cannot afford to run such a risk in deciding' 
c<.ntroversies bywhieh their national position maybe affected,.- 
or a number of their fellow-subjects transferred to a foreign 
rule.-—(I’p. 4-5.) 

It appe.'trs to me that under these circumstances it will be 
wiser, until onr experience of internSlional arbitratioit is greater, 
for mitions to setain in their own hands some control over the 
ultimate result of any claim tlmt may be advance! against their 
territorial rights. 1 have suggested arrai\gements under which 
their interests might be indirectly protected, by conferring on the 
defeated litigants an apptml tp a Court in which the award 
would ncctl confirmation by a majority of judges belonging to 
their nationality. I do not insist on this special form ,of pro¬ 
tection. It would bo equally satisfactory and more siinpie to 
provide that no award on a question of territorial right-should 
stand if. within three months of its delivery, either party should 
formally protest against its validity. The moral presumption 
against r.jiy nation <klivering such a protest would, in the 
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a ptyi/w i of tlie world, bo so strong that no Government would 
ruoart to such a defence unless under a cogent af^ehcnsion that 
a miscarriage of justice was likely to take place. 

Without some sudi provisitm, the tear of a possible miscarriage 
of justice would induce the Gkivcmment whose territory was 
claimed to avoid all risk by refusing the arbitration altogether, 
under the ^ea, which he allows, that it involved their honour 
andintegr^. The knowledge, on the other hand, that there 
still rem^int^ an escape from any decision that was manifestly 
unjust, ^uid make parties willing to go forward with the 
arbitration, who would shrink from it behind this plea, if they 
felt thati ^y entering on the protjpetling, they had surrraderai 
all p<»sibility of self-protection, whatever injustice might be 
threatened by the Award. , „ 

I have no doubt that if the procedure adopted were found in 
experience to work with toleraole fairness, we rejection of the 
Award would come gradually to be looked ujion as a proceeding 
so dangerous and so unreasonable, that the right of resorting to 
such a mode of self-protection in territorial cases would become 
practically obsolete, and might in due time be formally re¬ 
nounced. But 1 do not believe that a hearty adoption and 
practice of the system of arbitration in the case of territorial 
demands can be looked for, unless the safety and practicalnlity 
of this mode of settlement are first ascertained by a cautious 
and tentative advance.—(P. 13.) 

I am aware that to the warmer advocates of arbitration this 
plan will seem unsatisfying .and imperfect. Bull believe tha 
It ofiers an opportunity of making a substantial advance, which 
a more ambitions arrangement would be unable to secure; and 
if, under its operation, experience should teach us that our 
apprehensions as to the danger of reposing an unlimited con¬ 
fidence in this kind of Tribunal ate unfounded, it will be easy, 
by dte^ping precautions that will have become unnecessary, to 
accept and establish the idea of arbitration in its most developed 
form.—(P. 5.) 

MR. OLNEY’S objection : “ NOT ARBITRATION, BUT 
INVESTIGATION.” 

Mr. Olney, in replying to Lord Salisbury’s suggestion, 
scouted the proposal on the ground that such a reference 
to arbitration with freedom to reject the Award would not 
be arbitration Rt all, but only investigation. Mr. Olney’s 
contention was tl^us stated :— 

His Lordship’s real position is that there shall be no 
genuine arbitration at all. There shall be the usual forms 
and ceremonies, a so-coll^ Arbitral Tribunal, hearings, 
evidence, and arguments bttt as the grand result, instead of 
a bind^ adjudication, .only an opinion without legal 

force or sanction, unless accepted by the parlies. 

The essential idea is that a decision upon a territorial claim shall 
not operate as a binding award unless the Pow'cr aggrieved by it, 
acting tbiou^ its Political Department, or through both its 
Polidfcal and judicial Departments, shall either affirm it or fail 
to disaffirm ft. In Lord Salisbury’s judgment, action by the 
Political Department alone is to be preferr^, as being “ equally 
.tatisfoctory and more simple.” Now, it may not be wise to 
hssert, though the obvious objections cannot be ignored, that 
'die eiqieiunent of subjecting a territorial claim to all the 
processes h would be subjectra to tmder a genuine arbitration 
may not have compensaong advantages, and may not be worth 
iryug. Bttt the experiment riiouM be recognised and known for 
what it is—os an aibitnMion only in name, while, in fact, 
nothing but ^ uncommonly ceremonious ^ond elaborate 
investigation. 

It is suggested that the United States admits the principle of 
the Brlliw proposals, but gets security against a mucamage of 
jusf'ce in respect of a territorM cl«un by reserving to dtsdlf a 
libsrty of refusal *’ prior to the arbitration. But the United 
proposals contemplate no rqjecUon of an award when 
. 'Mm arbitration has been resorted to; th^ eeaerve <wly the 
jsot to go into an. a^tralion if the territorial claim in 
Evolves the liattonu honour aod^inteerity- TfaO British 
reserve the same right, vifail.difference 
hetwieejllttf .t;in) sets of proposals is w^efbie, manife^, Uh^ 


the British proposal, the parties enter into an arbitration and 
determine afterwards, when they know the result, whether they 
will be bound or not. Under the^ proposals of the- United 
States, the parties enter into an arbitration having determined 
beforehand that they will Jie bound. The latter is a-genuine 
arbitration—the former is a haere imitation which may have its 
uses, but, Uk^all other imitations, cannot compare in value 
with the real article.—(P. 27.) ^ 

This may be all very true, but if the disputants will net 
have the genuine article at any price, mtis^t we then deny 
ourselves the advantages of the imitation ? If we 
cannot get Arbitration with a binding award, shall we, 
therrfore, refiise Investigation which equally jvith 
Arbitration will give us time, which will give us the 
unbiassed judgment of neutral judges, and which will 
always offer us a way of escape from an unwanted 
war? 

THE “ HONOUR ANB INTEGRITY ” PROVISO. 

The fact that if j'ou must bind yourself in advance to 
accept the award of the arbitrator, no Power will permit 
any vital question to be arbitrated at all, Mr. Olney 
admits when he says :— 

It is further suggested that under the proposals of the *Mted 
States, fear of, a miscarriage of justice might induce the parties 
to make undue use of the plea that a claim is not arbitrable 
because involving the national honour and integrity. The 
possibility of such an abuse undoubtedly exists, and must con¬ 
tinue to exist, miless the principle of Article V. of the proposals 
is to be altogether abandoned.—(P. 27.) , • 

Article V. ran as follows : “Any difference which in the 
judgment of either Power materially affects its honour or 
the integrity of its territory, shall not be referred to 
arbitration except L/ special agreement.” The answer to 
this is that if Lord Salisbury’s suggested right of appeal¬ 
ing from the award to the sword be recognised there is 
no need for Article V. at all. You can arbitrate everjk 
thing, no matter how the claim affects either honour or 
territory, so long as the inalienable right is jealously 
reserved of appeal in the last resort to the ultima rath 
regum, 

MUST ARBITRATION BE IRREVOCABLE? 

Mr. Olney, however, was all for restricting the immense 
pcacemakihg potentialities of the Arbitral Court to the 
Insignificant remnant of trivial controversies which nations 
are willing to refer to a foreign umpire, without any appeal^ 
from his decision. He absolutely rejected Lord Salisbun^*^ 
proposal always to arbitrate before you fight. He 
wrote 

The plan of Lord Salisbury is, fiiat all the forms and cere¬ 
monies of arbitration should be gone through with, but with 
liberty to either party to reject the award, if the aivud is not to 
its Ukii^. It i%res^tfully submitted that a proceeding of that 
sort must have a tendency to bring all arbitration into contempt; 
tlmt each party to a dispute sbouH decide to abide by an awW 
before entering into arbitration, or should decide not to enter 
into it at all, but, once entering Intq Jt, should be irrevccabjiy 
bOTiRd.—(P. 28.) ^ ‘ ■ ■ r » 

The answer to this is, of course, that in every case* of 
vital importanee the Powers would dheide not'to enter, 
into arbitration at all. But at the Conference at ^ 
Hague the supreme desideratum will be to induce't^i^ - 
to enter into arbitration as fredy as_ possiB^ If it 
pleases any one to call Arbitration^ tritH right m apwal 
to'Anns, not Arbitration bift xttere Investigation, let nim 
do so t Our contention surely ought be^^wit who-e we 
-cannot get Arlritratidn, Inveri|gati<nr 'hdfoe an Inter' 
Rational Trilmaad » mqch thaffnolhing. 
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THE IDE.\S OP M. WITTE. 

* This, at least, was the opinion which M. Witte c.\pressed 
to me with much vigour apd emphasis when I discussed 
the matter with him at St. J>et«sburg. He did not 
demand the creation of a Coifrt of Arbitration. He did 
not even ask for arbitration at all. But he insisted, with 
much sonorous eloquence, upon the indispensable need for 
creating an Institute*'of Mediation, which should have a 
right to intervene, and whose services could be invoked 
whenever peace was endangered. Nothing was further 
from M. Witte’s ideas than that the Institute should have 
any , power of enforcing its decisions. Neither did he 
propose that those who sought its aid should bind 
themselves in advance to open their mouths and shut 
their eyes and take whatever the Mediating Institute 
might choose to send them. M. Witte is a practical 
man. He sees plainly that the open door is a sin; 
non for the success of his institute. Ever)- one must be 
free to reject its award, if cv'crj' one is to be bound to 
invoke its intervention. Unless they are free to reject the 
award, they will never submit their case for decision. 

• AN INSTITITTE OF MEDIATION. ' ’ " 

H such a rule of irrevocable assent to the award were 
insisted upon, it would of necessity exclude from arbitra¬ 
tion all the questions upon which popular passion rages 
most fiercely—^that is to say, all the questions which are 
most likely to lead to war: whereas nothing is more 
certain ^an that if all questions, no matter what, that 
imperil peace were to be referred to a Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion, with full liberty rescn'cd by both disputants to 
appeal from the award to the arbitrament of war, in nine 
cases out of ten, probably in ninety-nine out of one 
hundred, th8 reference to the Court would settle the 
«^uestion. In the first place, it would give both p.arties 
tune to cool down; secondly, it would compel both 
—nations to examine critically the full statement of their 
opponents’ case, and the evidence on which it was sup¬ 
ported ; thirdly, it would clear the air, for the judicial 
verdictoc' an impartial tribunal must, even if mistaken, 
kill out many of the misconceptions and misstate¬ 
ments which tnfiame international controversies; and 
fourthly, and most important of all, it would so heavily 
handicap the nation that drew the sword ^against the 
award as to enormously increase the securities which 
civilisation now possesses against a resprt to war. The 
' reserved right to fight—taWng the consequences and 
wMvpaying the price—cannot.be taken away, no mailer what 
treaties are signed or laws are passed. The right of 
private war exists in every man of us intact to this day, if 
•we care to pay the price which society exacts and which is 
paid upon the gallows. In time the nation that appealed 
from tfie award of the Arbitration Court to the sword would 
fare as ill as the private citizen who sets the Law Courts 
at defiance; but we have not reached that point yet. 
What is to be hoped for at present is simply to interpose 
before an appeal to the sword, if that appeal must come 
* y-an appeal to the deli^rate and judicial verdict of an 
* ii^artial Coij^ of Investigation if you like, not selected 
jilf Aoc, but existing as st permanent part of the apparatus 
- provided by the natipns for adjusting %ny differences 
which may arise between them. 

“ a;,ways investigate before you fight ! ” 
Hence I am disposed to believe that the true forma.a 
•yrhich will issue from the Conference is—^Always Investi¬ 
gate Before jiou^i^ight. ^ International agreement So 
permit an latertiationEd investigation before any Intcr- 
nsitkmal war a ent«’ea upon, would be»as great a step 
in advance of the propose® intrCKduction of seconds, as 


in the case of a duel, as the latter would be an, advj^ce 
upon the prcsqpt usage in International war ’ of 
shooting at sight. Investigation could ,be applied to 
all questions, whatever they might be, which endangered 
the peace of the world, and it may be necessary in the 
case of Courts of Investigation to constitute them ad hoc 
when each delicate case arises for settlement., 

MINOR questions .SUBJECT TO IRREVOCABLE 
arbitration. ■■ * 

There are, however, many minor questions which might 
be referred with .advantage to a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration, from whose decision there need be no appeal. 
These secondary questioner Ifave been variously defined. 
Here, for instance, is the definition finally agreed upon 
between the R’-itish and American Governments in 
1896 :— _ 

.Artici.e ir.—All pi'cuniary claims or groups of pccuniape 
claims which do not in the aggregate exceed j^ioo,ooo in 
amount, and which do not involve the determination of terri¬ 
torial claims, shall be dealt with and decided by an arbitral 
tribunal, constituted as providcil in the next following article. 

Territorial claims were defined in another article as 
follows :— 

Article IX.—Territorial claims include all other claims 
involving quc.stions of servitude, rights of navigation and of 
access, fisheries, and all rights and interests necessary to tlie 
control .and enjoyment of the territory claimed by either of the 
high contracting Powers. _ .-.-i • , 

These claims could only bo referred to arbitration on 
the understanding that cither Power could protest against 
the award unless two at least of its own three arbitrators 
were convinced the award was just. This was secured by 
the famous five to one majority clause w'hich Lord 
Salisbury' ultimately accepted as a substitute for his 
proposed right to reject the award of a majority of the 
arbitral tribunal. 

THE RK.STRICTION.=; IMPO.SEl) BY THF. SENATE. 

The Senate of the L^nitcd St.atcs was, however, unwill¬ 
ing to permit even such a strictly limited right of 
arbitration. They inserted in Article 1 . the following 
proviso ;— _ _ 

But no question which affects the foreign or domestic policy 
of either of the high contracting parties, or the 'relations of 
either to any other State or Power, by treaty or otlierwise, shall 
be a subject for arbitration under Ihis^ treaty except by special 
agreement. 

This proviso was introduced in order to reserve for the 
Senate the right of deciding what questions should and 
what should not be sent to arbitration. The range of 
arbitration was still further restricted by an addendum to 
Article VII. 

If at any time before the close of the hearing upon any matter 
except territorial claims submitted to an arbitral tribunal 
ccHistituted under this treaty, either of the high contracting 
parties shall declare that the determination of such matter 
necessarily involved the decision of a disputed question which is 
excluded from .arbitration except ^ special agreement by the 
operation of .^rticle I., then the jurisdiction,of such arbitral 
tribunal over such matter shall cease. 

If this was the attitude of the American Senate—^which 
has always declared its undying devotion to the cause of 
arbitration—there is not«mch ground for hoping that the 
Powers represented at the Hague'will be less careful to 
guard their rights. 

LORD SALISBURY’S SUGGESTION. 

.The action of the^cnate is in remarkable contrast to 
the proposal of Lord Salisbury, who in beginning his 
negotiations with Mr. OIriey proposed that— 
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all ouestitMis affcclinij diplomaiic or Consular privileges, all 
allefttl rights of fishery, access, navigatipn, or commercial 
privilege, and all questions referred by special agreement 
between the two parties shall be referred to arbitration in 
accordance with this treaty, and the award thereon shall be final. 

At the International American Conference which met 
in 1890 it was expressly declared that— 

2. Arbitration shall be obligatory in all controversies con¬ 
cerning diplomatic and consular privileges, boundaries, terri¬ 
tories, indemnities, the right of navigation, and the validity, 
construction and enforcemefit of treaties. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN '’RESERVATION. 

The only exception admitted was thus defined :— 

4. The sole questions excepted from the provisions of the pre¬ 
ceding Articles are those which, in the judgment of any one of the 
nations involved in the controversy, may imperil its indepen¬ 
dence. In such case arbitration would be optional for the 
nation whose independence was threatened, but compulsory upon 
its assailant. 

In the discussion of 1896 with Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Olney proposed “that the legislature should have the 
right to withdraw any question from arbitration on voting 
a resolution that such question involved its ‘ honour and 
integrity,’” , . - 

\ . • ' 'why not an international BURE \u ? 

It will be well in defining those disputes to attempt 
too little rather than to aim at achieving too much. 
M. Lessar’s wise maxim should never be lost sight of:— 
“ The Conference will achieve the maximum if it attempts 
the minimum ; it will achieve the minimum if it attempts 
the maximum.” It is probable that the most effective 
and practical plan would be to proceed on the lines of 
the three great international unions already functioning 
at Berne. Many small questions creating international 
friction might be dealt with as silently, expeditiously, and 
as economically as the tangled mass of intricate problems 
which are dealt with by the International Administrations 
of the Post Office, the Telegraphs, and the Railways. 

At the present moment the Postal Union includes fifty- 
nine States, or groups of colonial possessions, containing, 
roughly stated, 1,000,000,000 inhabitants. The bureau 
serves as a clearing-house between the administrations ; 
it is perpetually engaged in settling disputed questions 
which arise, and points as to the question of interpreta¬ 
tion, and it also acts as a kind of arbitral judge on 
litigious questions between t he various administrations. 
In this case also it is very important to note, with a view 
to Uie futurq, international development of the United 
States of Europe, that it is possible to refer questions to 
the bureau for its opinion without entering into any pre¬ 
liminary obligation to abide by its decision. 

The International Railway Bureau is practically an 
international arbitration court dealing with great institu¬ 
tions, whose revenue is considerably greater than that of 
many States :—“ It acts as an umpire to shorten litigation 
between different administrations when the different 
parties desire it. Here we have an institution which is of 
quite a novel cl^acter, and which is of great interest—a 
permanent tribunal instituted to regulate‘international 
differences.” 

Why*' should there not be a similar international 
administration appointed to ^al with the innumer¬ 
able petty questions which 'trouble the Foreign Offices 
of Europe ? 

If the permanent tributial which we hope may issue 
fipanthe Conference at tbO' Hague were reduced to the 
hiimble but useful status of a Bemo bureau, we need n«t 
troutdeil^elves much about its constitution. M. Numa 
ixA Sir Julian Paunccfbtc could probably create such 


a bureau without much trouble, which would be accepted 
as satisfactory by all the Powers. It is in that direction,* 
rather than in the establishment of an imposing Supreme. 
Court in Permanent Session, that the Conference will find 
a practical outcome of itslabours. 

SOME DIFFICUI-TIE.S IN THE WAV OF~AN 
INTERNATIONAL COU/IT— 

If, however, it were decided to form a Permanent- 
Arbitral Court, there arc many obvious difficult ies to b.;- 
faced, some of which we have not even begun to discuss. 

Must the new Court, for instance, be European or 
universal? If European, what of questions which might 
arise to-morrow with Japan or the United States? If 
universal, what will the American say to a claim by 
European Powers to adjudicate questions that arise in 
the Western hemisphere ? Must the Court include repre¬ 
sentatives of all Powers, great and small alike—^in which 
case the six great Powers would be nowhere beside the 
representatives of thirteen small Powers, not counting 
Montenegro and Monaco. If the Court were American, 
the United States would only have one judge among a 
dozen sent from the Central and South American 
Republics. If the small Powers were to be represented 
in proportion to their population, how would one arbi¬ 
trator be divided among seven small States as diverse 
as Sweden and Portugal ? 

■—AND OF A GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATY. 

When an arbitration treaty is agreed to beyveen two 
Powers, it would not be difficult, although hitherto it has 
not been attempted, to appoint a Judge of the Supreme 
Court from each country to act on a permanent Commis¬ 
sion of the Peace ; nor would it be impossible, although, as 
recent debates in the American Senate proved, it might 
not be easy, to arrange for the appointment of an umpire 
in cases of disagreement. Every one can see the advan¬ 
tage of a pemianent tribunal. Its members would htt - 
trained to handle the questions which disturb the peace 
of nations. With each fresh difficulty that they settled 
their prestige would grow and the confidencc^of the 
nations in their authority would increase. Arbitrators 
appointed ad hoc have no such opportunity. On the 
other hand, the difficulty of finding something for the 
arbitrators {o do would not be smaU. The tme peace¬ 
makers ought to be the diplomatists. It is their busine^ 
to compose disputes, and the best thing to hope for is 
that the services of arbitrators would seldom or never be 
required. r •t- 

THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

The present state of international law, which is cloud; 
land and chaos, presents difficulties which it will be well 
to grapple with. The Conference could hardly do better 
business than appoint a committee of the best jurists to 
see what can be done to codify international law. But 
here again a great problem presents itself. We want 
not merely a code, but a legislature, if we are to interpret 
our international law by a tribunal, even although it ha.ve 
no authority behind it but the,public opinion of mankind. 
International law takes scant cognisance of the sufferings 
of oppressed nigionalities. It would be a strange outcome 
of the Conference of Peace if it wew to rivet more firmly 
the yoke of the oppressor upon populations struggling to 
be free. When moribund nations shrink and dwindle, 
international law makes no provision for their interment; 
neither does it provide for the resurrection of nationalities. 
vl do not mention these difficulti^ a% reasons for 
inaction. But they are reasons for camion,/or reflection 
and consideration ; and as yet the world has hardly put 
on its Thinking Cap. «• 
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THE 

PRESENTATION .-OF THE 


PEACE CRUSADE. 

MEMORIAL TO THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR. 


T he memorial to His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
thanking him f®s the initiative which he had taken 
in summoning the Peace Conference, was presented 
to his representative at the Russian Embassy, the Ambas¬ 
sador at the Court of St. James’s, His Excellency M. de 
Staal, on Tuesday, April 26th. The date of the depu¬ 
tation was fixed at short notice owing to the fact 
that M. de Staal was summoned to St. Peteisbmg 
in order to receive final instructions before proceeding 
to the Hague. This fact only became known on the 
Thurstl.ay afternoon, and the deputation ajjpointed b) 
the Convention had to be hurricdl> summoned to 
make the presentation on the following Tuesday. The 
day was rather unfortunate, owing to the fact that nearl}' 
every member of the Deputation was out of town, l.ord 
.Vberdeen, whose absence was much regretted b\ all, was 
in the north of Scotland ; Lord Crey was in Northumber¬ 
land ; the Bishops of London and of Rochester were 
compelled to be m their places on the rc-asscmbling of 
Convocation that morning. Mr. Btyce was out of town, 
.ind Mr. Courtney could not attend. Dr. Clifford was 
unable to leave the meeting of the Baptist I’nion. and 
Mr. Price Hughes had to attend the Cromwell sermon b\ 
Dr. Parke? at the City Temple, which was preached at 
the hour fixed for receiving the Deputation at the Russi.in 
Embassy. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, a repre 
-.rntativc company of from thirty to forty ladie-. and 
gentlemen assembled at Chesliam IMace at 17.30 on 
Tuesday. 

The Embassy is at the present moment in the hands of 
flip painters, and the reception took place in the drawing¬ 
room. Embassies are not organised for public meetings, 
and the attendance was somewhat in excess of the sitting 
accomnmc’iiion. M. de Staal, although seventy-tiie 
years of age, had never before received a public depu¬ 
tation, and there was some degree of curiosity as to how 
he would acquit himself under the circumstances. 11 is 
characteristic of the difference between the habits of the 
Russians and the English that M. de Staal *has nevei 
addressed a public meeting of any kind, and it 
was remarked by some of his friends that it was as 
jgell that he should ha\c a preliminarj- canter 
with a friendly deputat!?)n before having to stand 
up in the Conference :ind address the assembled 
plenipotentiaries. No one who was present would ha^•^. 
suspected that M. de Staal was making his maiden speech. 
He shook hands with each of the speakers at the reception 
as they were presented to him, listened attentively to 
their remarks, which were all commcndably short, and 
then replied in a few well-choscn sentences, expressive of 
his hearty sympathy with the object of the memorialists, 
and thanking them in the name of the Emperor for the 
spirit with which they had* co-operated with his pacific 
initiative. M. de Staal spoke in French, slowly and 
clearly, in a way which left his friends ne* fear but that 
he would find himself ffie right man in the right place in 
the chair of the Congress. 

The task of introducing the Deputation was kiiully 
undertaken by Lord Monkswell, and with one exception 
none of those who addressed Mr, Balfour were selected 
as speakers ait tli^ Russian Embassy. The memoriifl 
signed!^ the delegates ti^the Convention W'us h.-indsonuly 
bound in scarlet leather with an illuminated title-page. 


'I'ogether with this were maps of London and of England, 
showing the places where towns’ meetings had been held. 
The sheets containing the 160,000 signatures* to the 
M emorial will be bound in thirty volumes, each containing 
600 sheets, and forwarded to St. Petersburg for presenta¬ 
tion to the Emperor. Affliended is a list of those who 
accepted the invitation to acjompany the Deputation to 
the Rassiun Enibassv :— * 


Lord Moiik.'.wfll 
Hon. I’hilip .Slannope, .M.T. 
Rev. David Macl'‘.wen. D.D. 
Tlios. Burl, M.l’. 

(L J. lliilyoiike. 

I loilgson i’ralt 
Mrs. Jaeob \\ riglil 
Sir Lewis Morri-s 
li. .M. Hainl)iidgc, M.l'. 
Henry Bmadliurst, M.l’. 

Sir Charlc.s (.'aineron, M.l’. 
W. C lough, M.l’. 

W. 01 droy.l, M.l’. 

D. ririe, M.l’. 

Sam Smith, M.l’. 

John Wilson, M.l’. 

.Sam Woods, M.l’. 

Miss Balgarnie 
Mrs. Beei 


Mrs. Browne 

Countess Aliec Kcarn’ y 

Countess Schack 

1 ’. \V. Bunting 

John O’Conni 

'W. A. Coo!.' 

W. k. Cieiner 
W. M. Crook 
Dr. Darhv 
J-'. W. F.i.v 
Wm. J li!! 

.S. (j. llob- .n 
W. B. Lulv.- 
F. Mo3ch.de, 

J. 1 ’. Newman 
D. I’enro,.- 
W. T. Sic;vl 
A. (r. .'sym.iii.i., 

avi/ ot/wrs. 


The following is a verbatim rejiorl of the speeches :— 

Lord Monkswki.t., in introducing the Deputation, 
said 

It is ino.st unforlunate that the Bi.shop of Loixlon and the 
Bishoji ol'Kochester are both detained in Convocation, and are 
therefore unable to h.‘ present to-day. It is also unfortunate 
that l.oid .Xberdeen and l.ord flrey are absent from town. 
C!oiisei)ueiilU it has devolved u]Kin me to introduce to your 
l''.xceUeney this representative Deputation. We have desired 
this intervii w with your Excellency in order to express our 
high appreciation of the action of his Imperial Majesty the Tsar, 
ill calling together : Conferetiee, to consider a most prcs.sing, 
urgent and inii>urtanl {|ueslton, that has exercised the minds of 
stalesiiieii tliroughoiit the civilised worlil for a large number of 
years—whether some means cannot be devised of preventing 
this reckless and 1 might almost say tliis mad competition in 
armaments which is now going on throughout the whole 
civilised world. We most earnestly hope that this Conference 
may bring forth good fruit. (Hear, hear). 

The Hon. I’nti.ii’ S'tWNHoPii, M.l’., was next called 
upon to speak, lie said :— 

I have been requesteil, your Excellency, to make a sl.atcment 
to you on behalf of the gathering here picsent, and I have been 
asked to do so in my quality as Chairman of the Inter-parlia¬ 
mentary Conference which, as your Excellency is aware, meets 
eveiy year in the dilfetent capitals of Europe for the purpose of 
promoting the cause which we are iimt here to-day to advance; 
and I have been asked to read to you llie following state¬ 
ment • 

“ The Crusade of Peace, which was decided upon at a Con¬ 
ference, held at .St. James’s Hall, on December l8th last, on the 
return of Mr. Stead from Russia, has now to present a brief 
report of the results which attendetl its appeal to the people of 
(Ircal Britain. In order to make the appeal to the people in the 
most public in.inner possible, and also in order to divest the 
movement of any appearance of party or of sect, it was decided 
to call into operatic.! the ancient and recognised method ol 
town’s meetings—meelinjf! in which, acting on a requisition from 
the householders, the Mavor summons the citizen, t j the Town 
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Hall for the purpose of roistering retolutions embodying 
the opinions ot the community over ..which he presides. As 
a result of'^^this deciaon more than two huuiued formally 
constituted toWs meetings have been held in all parts of Great 
Britain; and in addition nearly one hundred other public meet* 
ings, wmCh hare often been crowded, .enthusiastic and unani¬ 
mous, have been held in support of the proposals of the Rescript. 
It mays be noted as a phenomenon un^alleled in English 
political history that these meetings have in no single instance 
resulted in an adverse vote, or even in any serious opposition. 
Sudi opposition has been constantly challenged, and m some 
cases amendments have been moved which enabled the sense of 
the meeting to be taken on a Vote. In no case were there more 
than,ten to twenty vot^ at the outside recorded for the amend¬ 
ment. There has been no agitation in the history of our people 
which has been so unanimous, or so free from parly motive, 
which has evoked so universal a response from all parts of tl.e 
country, from all classes of tlic community. 

** In addition to the resolutions pass^ at town’s and public 
meetings, resolutions in the same sense have been unanimously 
passed by a great number of representative religious, poliiiciil, 
and social organisations. These congresses and conferences, com¬ 
posed of elected representatives of trade unions, of the free 
chnrches, and of almost every kind of political association, 
have hailed with enthusiasm and uiuinimity the initiative of tl * 
Emperor. 

“ In other countries, where expression of public opinion by 
the means of public meetings is not so well understood as in this 
country, the signature of memorials by individuals has been the 
only method adopted; and in such cases, the number of signa¬ 
tures bWwturally much larger than when the resolutions of the 
people are recorded by means of public meetings. It was, 
nevertheless, thought advisable to supplement the .series of 
town’s meetings by the signature of inemoriaLs addressed to the 
Emperor; and to this memorial no fewer than one hundred and 
fiAy thousand signatures have been affixed. Those’signature's 
are on sheets, which are in process of binding, .and will be 
• forwarded ^in due course to St. Petersburg. In order to 
extend the influence of the Peace Crusade to foreign 
countries, two appeals were drawn up, copies of which arc- 
appended. The first appeal, by the representatives of the 
workers of England to the workers of all other countries, is the 
most comprehensively si^cd manifesto that has ever issu'xl from 
the ranks of British labour. Nearly seven hundred leading 
Officials of Trade Unions, a^d other Labour and Co-operative 
Qrgani^itions have hand d in this appeal to the workers of the 
Continent, and it is being.' circulated in millions throughout 
Europe. The other appeal was drawn up by representative 
editmrs of British new 4 iapers, appealing to their confrh-es on 
the Continent to use their immense influence in support of the 
cituse of Peagp. 

> “In boimection with the Crusade, there was published for 
three months a weekly newspaper entitled JVat against War, 
a complete set of which constitutes the best memorial of the 

<:iCramae. 

> ** A series of meeting held throughout the country appointed 

delates, who assembled at St. Martin’s Town nnll on the 
aist Maxeh, when th^ signed the memorial to the £m]')eror on 
behalf of the meetings by which they had been nominated. A 
cqiyofitiris memorial, driy ngned, together with the accom- 
paa^iag maps, showing nut distribution of town’s and public 
meeth^ thtoughont am country, me now presented to your 
^cellenoy.” ‘ . 

I havit, your Excellency, the honour to present to you this 
m(m«ffial, .and also some oeoompanying. documents whmb. have 
seferred to. in the statement al^ an interesting map of 
,Su(^pnd, whkh rives to your’Excellency a very good idea , of 
^ places ha Wmcb meerings hatce been held. I hayealso lo 
to yottt ExcejKeney tlie.veKy great sriii&ctionyhidh the 
here fed at youF.apptmtmeat to iprerade ttvet the 
oas of the ConwcmC(tf«t the Hague. fApplonm.)' & 
A' source of in&dte pimiiiie <tD ioU. th<^f who are 
t- ^e improvenieat vhf (toiiXAAriiA&o<ud;;ii^tiQss to 
uareer in this comtj^, wBHi baa commuted, we; 
1 much by your persc^.extrim improve the 




relations between our county and yours, and we rejoice mcceed- 
ingly that one so honoured in his own country and so honoured 
in ours rimuld have the distinction conferred upon him ^ his 
Majesty thi Emperor of presiding over the Conference at the 
Hague. 

The Rev. Dr. MacEwan said 

As President of the Metropolitan Federation of Fre 
Churches I am here, and I may say as repfesenting generally 
the Nonconformists of England, to assure your Excdlency thit 
the Rescript of his Imperial Majesty the Tsar has been 
regarded by them with only one sentiment, that of profound 
satisfaction and thankfulness. As a Scotchman, too, iuid one 
well acquainted with the views of my countrymen across 
the Border, I have to assure you also that these country¬ 
men, though never lacking courage in battle, have regarded 
tliis Rescript of his Imperial Majesty with unmingled 

. cnthusi.asm and an earnest hope tiuit his beneficent aim may 
be crowned with complete success. The first thing to do 
to mitimte or remove a great evil such as war is to look it full 
in the face in all its horrors, and,then to devise the best methods 
of rectifying those causes which* tend to produce it. Coming 
from the crowned heail of one of the greatest military Empires, 
the invitation to the Conference cannot fait in the long run 
to accomplish great and far-reaching results. In t'-e first 
instance, perhaps, it might not acliievc all that one might desire 
but in its ultimate issues it appears to us to be full of promise of 
a time that may come soon, when the nations shall resort to 
more rational and more humane methods of settling national 
dlflcrcnccs Ihiin recourse to arms. I have attended many great 
gatherings in the country, and I can assure you that everywhere 
the reference to the coming Conference at the' Hague has been 
received with the utmost cnthnsia»n. We all join in wishing 
your Excellency and the deliberations of the Council Gotl 
speed. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Thomas Bur’F, M.R, said : — 

Your Excellency, I have been askcti to say a word or two on. 
behalf of the working-men of this country, and I may say of the 
United Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) The case has been so c om.-. , 
pletcly put by my friend, Mr. Stanhope, and by the speaker 
who succeeded him that I do not want to place the subject op 
any less broad grounds than those of the community generally. 
(Hear, hear.) However, as one who has for a great number of 
years been closely associated with the working-men of the 
country, and who has had the honour to be the Chairman of 
the Labour Committee of the Peace Crusade, and as having 
also attended a good many conferences and public meetings both 
in London and m the North of England on this subject, 1 should 
only like to say that I do not within my. own experience— 
which is a somewhat long one in this connection—lemem^r a 
single question that has evoked so,much interest and enthimiasn^.... 
and I may say such unanimity among the working-classes of this 
country as the Tsar’s Rescript. (Hear, hear.) I may say that 
working-men generally—and I think it is a sentiment that is 
universally, at least I hope it is very widely felt—deplore that so 
much of the intellect and wealth of the best countries^'af Europe 
are directed to armaments and to warlike preparations. The 
richest of those countries and those that are best rituated have great 
masses of their population very, little removed from starvation, 
and certainly we reel that the time has now come when the 
wealth of the world which the workers do so murii to produce 
should be directed more than it is now to the matonid. Hie 
social, the intclleclnal, and the nSoral improvement of the masses 
of the people. (Hear, hear.) I can only join with what *my .■5; 
friemd Mr. Statf.iope has said, mid I think in diii 1 asa sp^dcfaig 
npt only for myself but for thousands mrou^out country. k> 1 
can only join in exjutesring my great .satlsfitctiqn thift'.2i9ur 
HiKceQency has been selectM to, preside at ihH Gt^^ewncom 
’ws hope so rsneht, xstd l atn suto I 
sentitontts when I saytoatHirirhitori^J^^^ 

with you in this.: (Heartdt%H(^) ■' t,'-,:'.* 

Mr. George jAcifB of ,Bi%hi<»rAlHdto .as 

t-— e- '■ ■>" ■’ . 

1.: | ;yottt to •.. htanerdus body of the 

indt^rinl ehssssS to i^iti' tisiaenee has been tnode. I bAye 
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been concerned with the co-opcration ■jaiovenj'mt from its 
•beginning. (Heat, hear.) It now nqfphtars fully a million and 
a Mif of memb^ who are organised, and none of them anywhere 

■ have hesitated to express the greatest gratification at the steps 
whidi havehemi taken and which'^e Iwve come here to acknow* 
ledge, in the promotion of peace. No doubt -yonr Excellency has 
seen with the astonishment that we have seen it, the declaration 
made in our own Farl^paent that the cost to us of maintaining 
peace is so great that we are no longer able to m.ake provision for 
the payment of o€r own debts. (Laughter.) We are therefore 
glad of any prospect that these impositions, which arc greater 
than any war could impose, may no longer oporess us. The 
co*C(perative people’s profession is thrift, their pursuit is economy, 
but when war breaks out then all the earning arc more or less- 
swept away and a good many earners too, which we think might 
be avoided. Therefore we arc very much concerned that war, 
which hitherto seemed absolutely inevitable, may be rcndcrcfl 
snbjeci to conditions which shall establish peace. Those for 
whom 1 speak, and whose views I know, are not skilled in com¬ 
pliment to Emperors, but we pay to his Majesty the Tsar the 
highest compliment in our power—that of being pateful fi r the 
effort which he has made. (Hear, hear.) I join with them in 
order to assure you of the reality, the permanence, and the wide 
extent of our appreciation of these efforts. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt said :— 

I think that I express the feeling, your Excellency, of all iiiy 
countrymen when I say that the question of peace and war 
among nations no longer for the future stands in the same 
position tliat it held in the p.ist. Whatever may be the 
immediate results of this beneficent declaration of his Majesty 
the Empefor of Russia, the .ultim.ate results must be the gradual 
disappearance of the greate.st evil tluit has prevailed among us. 
The question for the future is in an entirely different position. 
His Majesty lias appealed to the consciences, to the judgment and 
to the rciison of man, and the more the subject is looked at in 
the light of the Tsar’s Rescript the more will the consciences, 

■ the judgment and the reason of men declare that it is a pe.at 
desideratum for mankind. W’hatever may be the immediate 

..,^sults, ojpinion must go on developing itself ni ire and more on 
behalf of the appeal which has been made to the peoples, and as 
that sentiment pows deeper, there will be the sentiment of 
gratitude fo the one man perhaps who could have placed this 
questioS before the world. (Hear, hear.) 

Mrs. Jacob Bright, in addressing M. dc Staal, sjiokc 
as follows:— 

Your Excellency, I have been asked to say a few words on 
behalf of the women. The women are everywhere,* I am ceiiain, 
in favour of peace, and most deeply patcful to your Tsar for 
his noble initiative, but I can stiy a few words |lso from my own 
experience on behalf of the men, because in the year 1878 I 
was asked to organise aP peat demonstration against war 
with Russia. I was .supported then by the tliree peat liis- 
torians, Mr. Froude, Mr. Lccky, and Mr. Carlyle ; and in six 
weeks’ time we collected more than a quarter of a million of 
sknatnres against war with Russia, so I have the p^itcst 
pkasuie in corroborating all that has been said by former 
speakenu and I hope the Tsar will believe how thoroughly the 
people m this country are in favour of peace. I am sure that 
witm the last years, ever since my brother initiated the 
giuid demonstration against the Crimeiin W’ar (applause), the 
iMling ia this country has been steadily powing in favour of 
peace and arbitration all rouad. (Heat, hear.) 

• Mr. W. T. Stfad spoke as follows:— 

T am very glad indeed to be here to-dry to greet you on 
. yonr departure anon the noblest mission that you have ever 
fulfilled in your lire, whic^ has been devoted for so masy years to 
-thepromotton a( peace and goodwill. 1 feel proud to stand’hcre, 
itt however hubible a ct^city, representii^ my fellow country- 
meij, to say "God speed to you with all my heart. We bring 
. htjrdthe memptial atpressi^ our gratitude to the Tsat, an<i we 
coueafeoto exptasour congratulations to you, because it has 
. lieen to yon that has confe the high honour* of expressing in the 
- of the’flatioDS th%bsn$cent and*noble ideals of his 

Imperial ..Majesty the Tsar. It may be regarded as the 

it 


insmentary winding-up of our crusade,'and I would'^t like the 
meeting to pass w^out saying how glad I am to nave taken 
part in it, and as a represen taUve Engli^man to make, so far 
as I can, some little reparafion'for the great wrong which my 
country has done to your country for the last fifty years of its 
life, i hope that this marks the beginning of a new and a 
better era in which the two countries will go hand in hand to 
promote peace, propcss and good brotherhood among sdl foe 
nations of the world. (Hear, hear.) 

The RU.S.SIAN Ambassador, replying in French,said:— 

My lord, ladies, and gentlemen,* I beg your‘forgiveness at 
the outset for not addressing you in your own language. I 
am cxtrem,-ly grateful for the step you have so kindly taken, 
ami, greatly appreciating its wrerln, I beg you to accept my 
sincercst thinks for the heartfelt and eloquent words yo^ have 
just pronounced. Your presence here bears witness in my mind 
to the sympathetic echo which is found in England to foe 
elevated thought which has insjnrcd his Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia. I intind to start for St. Petersburg in a few 
days, "and my fir.'.t duty there will be to report to his 
Majesty on the most significant manifestation at which I 
now assist. I am certain that the Emperor will feel on 
account of it the greatest satisfaction, and I think I may, 
by anticipation, transmit to you this day my thanks on 
his behalf. Moreover, your assent has for me a personal value. 
The Emperor has deign xl to appoint me as Plenipotentiary to 
the Hague Conference. I, therefore, consider England’s co¬ 
operation as an important condition to the satisfactory accom¬ 
plishment of the task which has been allotted to me. In 
meetings such as the Conft rence will be, where so'many different 
opinions will undoubtedly be expressed, one never can know 
beforehand what results the deliberations may -bring forth 
I hope, however, that, with God's help and the Powers’goodwill, 
we shall .succeed in Itiking a serious step in the good direction, 
which is founded upon principles of equity, humanity, and 
2ieacc on which rest the security of Stales and the welfare of 
nations. Again I thank you. (Applause.) 

Tlie dciJiitation'lhenkcd his Excellency for his courtesy, 
and withdrew. 

The Crasade in Ameriea. 

The Peace Crusade, a fortnightly journal of the 
movement for war against war, publihheia at i, Beacon 
Street, Boston, has published a very enthusiastic article 
concerning the English Crusade. The writer is parti¬ 
cularly stirred to admiration by the map published in 
JVar against War, showing thej towns where meetings 
had been held. “ It is, indeed,” he says, “ a stirring 
map ”; and he remarks that the towns named on it 
“ are, we may be sure, those where is most enlightenment, 
most Christianity and most humanity.” He continues:— 

We wish that wc might be able, a month from now, to make 
a m.ap of New England which should be as thick with the names 
of towns which have been active in the Peace Crusade as this 
map of Old England, upon wliich it is an inspiration to look. 
This can be easily accomplished if the people of New England, 
who feel deeply upon this great matter, will put their feelings 
into action. They cannot aflord, at a time like this, not to put 
them into action. America, whose glory it has been to lead the 
world in the great develo^imcnt of foe arbitration idea, and in 
arbitration practice, cannot afford to be behind England at this 
critical moment, when the welfare of mankthd may be affected 
by us more signally than is likely to-be a posdbility again in a 
generation. But if American public sentiment is to be aroused 
as English sentiment is abused, it must be done by quick and 
vigorous effort. Let every chy and town whitdt has not moved 
in this imperative matter move at once. But we trust that the 
word which we speak in Boston wUl be ^oken with spirit and 
power in New York, in Philadelphia, in Chicago, and San 
Francisco. We trust that the word will be actm upon, and 
that the Peace Cmsadft map of foe United States, a month from 
now, will be as thickly printed os the map of Old Englmd 
to-day. 
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, THE JOHN BRIGHT LEAGUE 

To Carrv ok the Work, ov tije Crusade. 

On the 4th April the Mayer and Mayoress invited the 
local volunteers of the Crusade of Peace in Rochdale to 
a conversazione at the Town Hall. The subject for dis¬ 
cussion was whether the volunteers should continue their 
organisation or whether they should be dissolved at the 
close of the three months during which they had enlisted. 

WHAT ROCHDALE HAS DONE. 

It was stated that between five and six hundred persons 
had been enlisted as voluntert-s, paid their shilling of 
enrolment, and obtained no fewer than 10,000 signatures 
to the National Memorial to‘‘the Tzar. Meetings had 
been held in every ward of the town and several outlying 
villages, and so much interest has been excited in the 
question that the members shrank w'ith reluctance from 
the thought of dissolving their organisation. At the 
conversazione, which was attended by about four-fifths of 
the volunteers, the subject was introduced by the Major 
and was discussed by the members. Mr. Stead was 
present, and congratulated Rochdale upon having the 
record both as to volunteers and as to signatures, a result 
which, from the Mayor downwards, everyone declared to 
be largclj' due to the energy and tact of our helper Mrs. 
Warcing, secretary of the Crasade Committee. Finally 
Archdeacon Wilson proposed the following resolution 

That this meeting of Rochdale and dRlrict members of the 
Peace Crus.ade rejoices in the injasure of success that has 
attended the^flbrts made during ilie past few months, and now 
aflirms the need for continuing on a pcrmintnt ba.sis the move¬ 
ment fur the reduction of armaments and for iiiteruational 
arbitrulion; the m'*cting further sugge.sls that the local volun¬ 
teers should continue the organisation under the title of the 
John Bright League. 

This was seconded by Mr. J. T. Dawson, and carried 
^unanimously. The idea of calling the Rochdale organisa¬ 
tion a “ John Bright League ” was tirst suggested by Mr. 
Hadley, the editor of the Rochdale Observer, and the 
idea commended itself heartily to John Bright’s towns¬ 
folk. The old committee was re-appointed with power to 
add to its numbers^ and the meeting closed with confident 
expectations that a good work had begun which might 
spread throughout the whole land. 


THE CONSTITUriON OK THE I.EACUE. 


At a meeting of the Committee, held a few' days later, 
the following draft of the rules and constitution of the 
John Bright League was drawn up for approval 
*.—The objeM of the John Bright League is to advocate just 
and humane principles in international affairs. 

3 .—Membership is open to all persons above the age of 
sixteen years, who favour the concurrent reduction of armaments, 
and the application of the principle of arbitration and concilia¬ 
tion in international disputes. 

* 3.—Members shall subscribe not less than 6d. annually. 

4-—^Theofficers of the League shall bean Honorary President, 
Chairman of Committee, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretarj-, 
and a Committee of twenty jiersons, to be elected at the annual 
meeting of members, such aftiual meeting to be held in March 
of each year, and (;onvened as the Committee may direct. 

5.—By resolution of the annual meeting the League may 
co-operate with any other organisation to further the objects 
abovei staW. 


6. —The Committee shall meet at lw.st once a quarter. 

7. —Public meetings in furtherance of the principles of the 
League may be held from time to time at the discretion of th< 
CoBsnittee. It shall also be the duty of (he Committee to 
enoponge among the members the systematic study of questions 
of tetemauonal concern, and to strengthen the desire for peace bj 

and by all oiher le^plimate means, 

8. ----TkM|Mles shall not be altered except by a majority a'oU 
atdl^. ruiftt^iiheeting of in mb.-rs. v ' 


WHAT IS PROPOSED TO BE DONE. 

It is proposed that reading circles should be formed' 
for the purpose of discussing seriously important ques¬ 
tions which involve the issues of peace and w’ar. Wishes 
w'crc expressed by members that there could’ be some¬ 
thing in the shap€ of a monthly paper, and an offer was 
made to subscribe 500 copies for Rochdale, should it be 
found practicable to bring out such a paper for the 
students and those interested in the (^use of peace. 
The fundamental idea of the John Bright League is 
simply an attempt to secure the creation of groups of 
earnest persons in every constituencj', who w'ould make 
it a duty to keep themselves informed, in the first 
instance, and make their influence felt, in the second 
instance, on all c{uestions of foreign affairs. At the 
present moment the idea of the democracy governing 
the Empire is a delusion. The electors as a wliole take 
only a very spasmodic interest in foreign affairs, and if 
the serious, sober, reflective part of the community is 
to exercise anj' control over our foreign imperial policj’ 
it can only be done by the creation of such groups 
as create an intelligent public opinion in their respec¬ 
tive localities, and give a steadiness and sobrictj' to 
our policj' which it is not likely to have so long a it is 
left to be the sport of newspapers, inusic-lialls, and specu¬ 
lators. Committees have been fornie'd w-ith a view of 
carrying out this object in Grantham, where Mr. Stead 
addressed a meeting on 17th April; at St. Helens, where 
a crowded enthusiastic meeting was held on the 
18th April ; at Manchester and at Salford. 

The following are the addresses of those who have been 
appointed as secretaries of tlic Local Committees in 
connection with the Crusade : —Mrs. Edwards, 22, Avenue 
Road, Grantham ; Mr. Carey, Y.M.C.A., College Street, 
St. Helens; Mr. Stevenson, Hon. .Sec. of the Peace 
Societj' Reform Club, Manchester ; Salford, Mr. I’rice- 
Ileyw'ood, 22, Albert Road, Withinglon, near Manchester*.. 

WHERE CRUSADE COMMITTEES EXISI'. 

The following arc the names and addresses of the 
secretaries of the Committees which are formed ki con¬ 
nection with the Crusade at the various niceiings which 
Mr. Stead addressed during his progress 

Asiitox-under-Lynk : Jas. Dunkcrley, 178, Oldham Road. 

Bati.f.V : M. Crothers. 

Carlisle :"The Mayor (Geo. White). 

Colchester : S. F. llurnard. Hill llouic, l.exdcii. 

GRANGE-0VER4SANDS : Jas. H. Midgley, J.I’. 

Kendal : J. Harrison, 2, Town View. ^ 

Kksw’ick : Canon Rawnsley, Crifelhwaitc Vicarage. 

I.ANCASrER : Henry W^, .'>mitb. Centenary House. 

Leeds : Thomas H. Dudgshun, Y.M.C.A. 

I.iNCOLX : Mary Spencer, 100, W’est Parade. 

Liverpool : Jh. H. Ilancox, 63, Brookdale Rd., Sefton Park. 

N EWCASTLE : H. Crawford Smith, Highcross House. 

Northampton ; J. Hinton Harris, 114, Abingdon ^trcct. 

Oldham : Mary lli^. The Parsonage, Greenacres. 

Plvmouth : J. J. Maxwell, Courteney I,odge, Mannamead. 

Ripon : A. O. Wright, 25, Low Skellgate. 

Rochdale : Mrs. Wareing, i, Dodgson Street. 

St. Acstell : J. H. Farslon. • 

Scarborough : W. Smith, 4, Melrose Street. 

Sunderland rJRalph P. Guy, jSrAix Office, Bridge Street. 

WThitehaven : W. H. Kitchin, 44, Irish SUeet. 

WiCAN: D. Smith, 68, Dicconson Street. 

Workington : H. Ernest Campbell, The Rectory. 

Any reader who agrees with the ^neral principles of 
the John Bright League, or who is willing to co-OMrate in 
thejtormation of groups tor the study of foreigp affairs 4nd 
imperial policy in his or her own consti¥uencj', is invited 
to coQU&unicate with Mr. W. T. Sfead, Honorarj' Secre- 
tatj- the Pe^ce Crusade; Sjowbray House, Norfolk 
Sti-eet, Strand, London. o 
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THE INTERMATIONAL WOMEN’S DEMONSTRATION. 

* The eve *01 the Peace Conference is being celebrated 
by a simultaneous demonsjration by the women of the 
world in fayour of peace. A proposal to this effect was 
made from Paris % the Lea^§ of Disarmament, under 
the presidency of Princess Wischniewski, very soon after 
the issue of the Rescript, but the effective organisation of 
the movement in oiRer countries came b>- process of 
natural selection into the hands of Madame Selenka, of 
Munich. The idea underlying the movement was twofold. 

WHY A women’s movement? 

First and foremost was the need for evoking some kind 
of popular demonstration on the Continent in favour of 
the Conference. The men, whether from lack of faith 
or lack of enthusiasm, were apathetic. With a few 
exceptions, it was impossible to secure popular demon¬ 
strations in any countrj' in favour of peace or ol tlie 
Conference. The Women’s Associations were, how¬ 
ever, more alert, and it was thought that as the i.ien 
had failed the women .should take up the task of 
expressing the aspirations of the world for a more st.ible 
and settled peace. The second jjoint was the immense 
opportunity which such a movement offered to women 
of making their dibul in the arena of international pohtus. 
'Phe idea was taken up with alacrity. 

WHAT IT IS PROPOSEH JO DO. 

According to the original scheme, simultaneous meet¬ 
ings were, to be held by women in cverj- jiarl of the 
world on May 15th, at which addresses were to he 
read from the women of other lands and resolutions 
jiassed in favour of tlie objects of the Confeioncc. The 
fiict of these resolutions having been passed was to be 
communicated by telegraph to the I’oace Committee .U 
the Hague, where a I’cacc Committee would be assem¬ 
bled for the purpose of preparing the memorial of tin- 
’’■vMMnen of tlic world with full particulars as to the number 
of countries in which meetings had been held and the 
places at which resolutions had been passed in support 
of the C^nlcrcnce. It was found difficult to carry out the 
programme to the letter, but the general idea has been 
accepted, and this 15th May will witness a dcmoiislr.i 
lion of the womanhood of the world on a witler scale th.i n 
has ever hitherto been attempted. , 

NATIONAL SECRET\RIE.S. 

The following is a list of the central secretaries for 
vifrious countries 

America.— Mrs. Wright-?>ewi‘ll. InJiana/ku'i 3, Korlh 
Pennsylvania .Street, Indiana. 

lTALY.--Signora Emilia Mariani, via Po 29, Turin. 

Holland. —Mme. de Waszkk-wicz van Scliilfg.aarde, 8?. 
Stationweg, .the lls^e. 

Denmark.—F rau Niewstadt, Dr. Olga’s vei 37, Kui>iii)iageii. 

France.— Mile. Salntc-Croix, Rcdavlric ■ tic La 
Paris. 

(lERMANY.—Madame Selenka, 9, I.coiJoldstrassi', Munich. 

England. —Miss Mary I. .Stcail, Mowbray IIoiw. Xorh'lk 
Street, Strand, l.ondon. 

Ru.sinA.—Fiau Anna von Schabanoff, Malaia Italiauskaia 38. 
St. •Petersburg. 

SpAiN.~Dr. Rcllii S. de Ferrero, Apart.a^o de t’orroos. 
Valencia. • 

Sweden. —Frau Bramec, Bureau Friedorike Brem r-BniuI. 
Stockholm. 

^ Austria.— Fraulpin Aug. Fickert, Vor.sitz.-nde dcs t>csiorr. 
Frauen-Yereins, Magdalcnenstra^e 12, Vi.,‘iin.i. 

Norway. —Frau Dr. Mijoen, Christiania. , 

Hungary.—F rau frofessor Heller, Akadtmieplatr V., H.-r. 
Budapest. % 

Japan.—M rs. Faslum.%, Prwiilent of Wom.-R’s As^jciHiou, 

fokio, • 

m 


Eoyi’I. -Herr von Bailow, Masr el Atteku, Katroj* 

India,— .Sir Jecjupbhoi Merwanjeed Adabhoi. 

The following is the appeakissued to British women : — 

To THE Women ok Gri-at Britain and Ireland. 

In resjKins; to an appeal which lias reached us from the 
Women’s Associations for Peace and Disarmament, in France 
and (jennany, we earnestly call upon the women of Great 
Britain and Ireland to co-operate in the great Intunational 
Denionstr.atiou in support of the Peaee Conference, vwich will 
li,- held tliroughout the world in the week ending May l8th, the 
date fixe<l for the niei-ting of (he Conference. 

The method of demonstration, which has been suggested and 
carried out in seventeen differcMt•countries, the women of Ivhich 
have signified their adlufsion to the jiroposal, is that, if possible, 
on May 15th, siinultam-ous meetings should be held m every 
centre of population, attended by women, for the purpose of 
passing resolutions expressive of their e.irnesl devotion to the 
cause of pe.aee, and their desire that the Conference may have a 
successful issue to its lalxiurs. 

Ah far as jiossiblc it is hoped that the form of resolution will 
be uniform in .all countries ; and the fact that meetings have been 
held will be coiniiiunicated by telegraph to the Central Com¬ 
mittee at the Hague, in oriler that a statement may be drawn up 
anil prcsc'nted (if possible by the Gueen of Holland) to the Con¬ 
ference in the name of the womanhood of the world on the day 
on which the Conference ojn ns. 

\\ e appeal to you, therefore, to take immediate steps, each in 
your own locality, for the purpose of securing as numerous and 
as influential a meeting of women as possible, in ordi r that in 
thi.s great international demonstration, British women may lake 
.a fitting part.— Signed by 

Till, CitfNTKss OK Aberdeen. 

I.vnv Henry .‘su.mek.set. 

Mrs. Wynkord Vmiai’is. 

Miss Cons, and many Olliers. 

■JO OUR SISTERS IN' ALL LANTl.S. 

The address of British women, which will be submitted 
to the meetings on May 15th, is as follows : — 

On the e\e of du- I onference Tat the Hague we rejoice to 
unite with you in aftiiming .sinuillnnoously in every land the 
(iLVotion of the womaiihoori of the world to the cause of peace. 

One hundred years ago there was proclaimed in Europe the 
iloctriiie of the Brotherhood of Man. Since then the world bas 
been scourged by frequent wars, and the nations arc every year 
p.aying two hundred and fifty millions sterling to protect thini- 
sches against attack. .Such a result, terrible in its effects upon 
present welfare, and still mote apjialling in its menace of future 
catastrophe, proves only too clearly the need for reinforcing the 
filctors wtiich make for Brotherhood by calling into action the 
sisters, daughters, wives and mothers of mankind, who constitute 
the great reserve peace forces of the world. 

By thus uniting hand in hand all around the world to greet 
llie .assembling of the Conference of Peace, women will, for the 
first time in the liistory of our race, make their advent as a 
distinet force and factor in international iiolitics. Such an 
oeeasion affords an opportunity, not to be lost, for proclaiming 
al .lid in every land the saving truth of the .Sisterhood of Nations. 

I'nluss that principle is adopted as the great watchword of 
the twentieth century, the Brotherhood of Man will continue to 
be but an empty phrase, whose hoWtewncss is illustrated by the 
frightful sacrifices of the armed peace. ^ 

We appeal to you —sisters, daughters, wives and mothers in 
every land-to unite with us in rcsoUing to wage unceasing war 
against war and the spirit which makes for war, in order that 
we may no longer have to^bring forth sons to be corrupted ui 
thi barrack and slaughtered on tRc battle-held. 

As the result of this demonstration we hojie that we may 
iliscover that in every district in cveiy land there is a group of 
women earnest for peace, and resalve{l to labour to secure i. 
Ill thi< way we may encircle the world with a great best of 
workers who al any future time may be brought into simultaneous 
action all round the world. We beg of you to cc nir.unicatc 
the n.im.' and address of your secretara- to the Centre. 
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PROSPECTS OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

(i) “Diplomaticus” in Despair. 

The Fortnightly has two articles bearing on the Peace 
Conference. In one, noticed elsewhere, Mr. R. N. Bain 
recoihmends great watchiulness of Russian designs in 
view of recent events” in Finland. The other is by 
" Dipbmaticus,” and begins ‘ 

Tlii mirage of Universal Pc^ce has once more come and gone. 
For three thousand years it has'nOTer ceased to mock mankind. 
And yet the hope of clutching it and of finding it real has only 
strengthened and persisted the more. . . . 

Dunng the past century no fewer tlian three attempts hav^ 
been made to translate them to the Arm firma of practical 
politics. The-first and most notable of these efforts was the 
formation of the Holy Alliance in 1815 to maintain a reign of 
peace and righteousness on earth, founiM on the international 
settlement of that year. The second was the proposal of 
Napoleon III. in 1863 to negotiate a proportional aisarmament 
based on a revision of the treaties of 1815, and an equitable 
settlment of all international questions then imperilling the 
public peace. The third was the project of the present Tsai, 
issued lost August, of a Conference of the Powers to discuss 
“ the maintenance of universal peace and a possible reduction of 
the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations.” 

The Holy Alliance was “ from the beginning a solemn 
fraud.” Napoleon III.’s invitation in 1863 was declined 
by Great Britain, Earl Russell alleging that a readjust¬ 
ment as in i8u, when Europe was exhausted, was not 
possible now when a lon^ peace had left the Powers 
indisposed to make concessions. 

“ IMPOSSIBLE, IMPRACTICABLE, IMPOSSIBLE ! ” 

On the proposals before the Peace Conference at the 
Hague, the writer offers these “ main conclusions ”:— 


successful war not wortn sfnviM for. The moment, however, 
thw were reduced, the prises of war wouUI*outwdgh its rlaW 
and peace would be at an end. . 

“seconds” in the international duel. 

That war could be raised to the levfl of the duel is 
another hope which the writer renounces 

In regard to mediation, Mr. Stead has explained, on the 
authority of the Tsar, that’it is proposed to assimilate the 
prehminanes of war to those of the private duel. I cannot help 
thmking that either the Tsar must liave qmken thoughtlessly or 
Mr. Stead must have misunderstood him. There is very little 
analogy between wars and duels. Indeed, if any could be 
established, it would be a bad thing for the peace of the world, 
for the mediation which has hitherto always been exerted to 
preserve peace would, under the conditions contemplated by Mr. 
Stead, result more frequently in a colossal “ Alles, Messieurs J" 
Of course, if wms themselves could be assimilated to the 
innocuous ceremonial of the French duel, with seconds invested 
with power to stop the combats when they judged honour 
satisfied, I am not disposed to deny that the cause c * peace 
would gain. But docs Mr. .Stead bolieve this practicable I ' 

Mr. Stead never explained this “ on the authority of 
the Tsar.” It was imputed to the Tsar by a journalist 
who published a private conversation with Mr. Stead. 
But as a matter of fact the report was inaccurate. The 
Tsar never said a word on the subject to Mr. Stead. 
But the proposal itself is not impracticable, especially in 
disputes between the minor Powers. The good offices of 
seconds might often give the weaker side an honourable 
excuse for avoiding an otherwise inevitable struggle. 
But the chief value of the institution of seconds would be 
the time which their negotiations would allow to reason 
and conscience to intervene before war had broken ouW 



I. That disarmament is impossible without the security of a 
durable peace. 

a. That a durable peace cannot be obtained without an 
equitable adjustment of all serious international grievances and 
the. provision of a suitable maclunery for the settlement of all 
future differences. ' 

3. That such an adjujtmenl is impracticable and such a 
mawneiy would be ineffective unless a foicc wore available to 
impose their decrees on possibir. dissentients. 

4. That the supply of such a foroi is, in die present condition 
bf Eiureqie, .intpossible. 

. '*OUGHT TO BE”—nDDLESTICKSl 

The grievances are very numerous, he argues:— 

Alsace does not stand alone. There are the questions of the 
Russian Baltic provinces, which ought to be German; of 
.Finland, 'which ought to be Swedish; of Schleswig-Holstein, 
uHbieh to be •Danuh; of the Savoy, Trent and Trieste, 
which ought to be Italiui; of Antwerp, which ought to be 
DttMh; of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which should be ^rb; 
of Ma^onia, for whhih there are four claimants; and of 
Gibraltar, whkh is geogn^hicalW Spuuih. Ihere is, too, the 
question ra tiie PardaneSes, whle&jOoald not be ^iscu^ at the 
prenosed Congress, except at tire ^ense of the withdrawal of 
the reperaentatives, and there ace the temporal claims ^ 
ih« wiadt cetdd not wdl be ignored. Nor could Ae 
list be'lhiuted to Europe. M. Notovitch has pointed out that if 
the prijMpa tk dtvif wca topreyail| me r^tful ownetr 




Anjc, W-NFJKKlfiJNLTS MIGHT DO. 

. positive suggestion which the writer makes 

IS this :— * 

The Conference would be much better occupied in diawinir 
up a perm^ent arbitration treaty based on a consolidation of 
cases alrtndy decided and on the principles embodied in the 
treaties subtaitt^ such cases to arbitration, Certam classes of 
disputes have already ^ admitted to bo arbitrable by nearly 
all the great Powers, There seems no rAson why this admission 
should not be embodied in a permanent treaty and sianed bv 
all the Powers who have alteadj; adopted it '‘facu]tativelyf&^ 

V to tT suth cases mi^t' be at once 

establish^, and the scope of the treaty could be enlarged from 
‘”*«.^';^.toral treaties extended the fSiple 
progressive way can anTrtWng be 
effected towards secunng a large and established auftorltefor 

politics. But even then the^ul 
SSl^ ‘ enforcement of its decrees .would remain 

. *‘ WHICH WAY I TURN IS HELL 1 ” , . 

* Diplomaticus ” ends witlj this gloomy outlook !-*• '' 
never sMmed more remote than it does 

fcvrorld. Jte influence u everywhere, and everywh^ It» biOefnl. 

t’tonntions bailn^y* but ft is 
pawyriiqr the further developmmt of political Hbatfes. Free 
are becoming annies, with ^ moral msidtt the 
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• ‘ Vou'S be damned If you do, , 

You'll be damned if you don't I » 

You’ll be dambed if you will, 

' You’ll be damned ^you won’t 1 

But surely tibe world’s histo:^ is not to end in such an 
impasse of international perdition 1 

(2 ) Mr. Courtney’s Suggestions. 

In marked cdlitrast to the foregoing effusion of despair 
stand the judicial and reasoned hopes expressed by' the 
Right Honourable Leonard Courtney, M.P., in his 
Contemporary article on “ The Approaching Conference.” 
After a passing reference to the progress which has 
already been attained in “ the perennial conflict between 
fatalism and faith,” he discusses the possible reduction 
of armaments. He confesses he has always seen great 
difficulty in the acceptance of any such proposition. 

A NOTABLE PRECEDENT IN REDUCED ARMA 1 IENT«!. 

At the same time he does not set much store by the 
objection that similar compacts in previous generations 
have been ignored or evaded. He points out that :— 

Such conventions have been imposed by a conqueror on .a 
defeated enemy, tmd have not been the expressions of true agree¬ 
ments. The limitations of the Prussian Army after Jena, the 
prohibition of Russian ships in the Black Scii. are ex.imples of 
stipulations that never had any moral force. 7'he failure of both 
%vas only a matter of time and opportunity. Could .igrecmcnts 
be freely qtablished between nations freely consenting thereto 
they might endure. One example deserves notice. Of the 
Treaty of Ghent cloang the war of iSta bctwwn the United 
Kingdom and the United States it was agreed on both sides that 
ships of war should never be maintained on the great hikes 
separating the States from Canada, and despite occasional flutters 
of apprehension to the contrary the agreement h.as remained 
sacred to this day. It has even in its eflect gone further than its 
w ords. The long frontier running for thousands of miles between 
■fife Dominion and the Great Republic is practically unfortified. 
When we consider what citadels would have been built, what 
navies nursed, what tliousands of conscripts would h.ave been 
mnintaiw^ in arms had there been reproduced in America the 
same spirit of suspicious watchfulness and inlernalional 
apprehension that prevails habitually in Europe, we cannot 
reckon too higlily the immcn.se benefit that is conferred upon 
mankind by tnc covenants of Ghent; we cannot lay too much 
stress on the importance of the fact that those covenants have 
been faithfully observed. 

CERTAIN NAVAL MAXIMA. 

He not(^ certain proppsals touching the naval arma¬ 
ments of Europe:— 

The principle has been enunciated in France that its navy 
riiould be equal to that of the Triple Alliance, while it has been 
more or less clearly stated that our standard might be recognised 
. as one of equality with the joint forces of Russia and France. 
Wh^er these arc possible bases of settlement I do not know, 
and it must not be overlooked that some corresponding limitation 
might be asked for (especially by Russia) on tlie part of Japan 
and <rf the United States. It is enough to point to these facts 
showing that the problem imist not be at once dismissed as 
■ hopeless. ^ , • , 

• 'hro SIGNIFICANT AUGURIES. 

Referring to “ the corporate consccraticgi of equity and 
right Rtsntioaed in the Rescript, he recalls illustrations 
of progress aBtsady registered in this direction ;— 

The dedantkm of Paris in 1856 abolished privateering and 
^Itablish^ the “ free sMps make free goods,” and, again, 

rim of i^trala not being contraband of war are free even 
in shi^j' but these declarations were accepted only 

. ^fiaiang lha wtioiB that wm parties to then, and neither Spain 
noF tint United ‘^Itates ever joined the company. Nevertheless, 
,kt the Wceat war between thqsUnit^ States and Spain all these 
' were ^tierved 1 the autlu^ty of an agreement of the 


rest of the civilised*world, backed, no doubt, lny a sense of the 
mass of neutral force supporting^it, was recognii^ and obeyed. 
Here nations yielded to stipulations in whwh they had never 
before concurred. In the Franco-German War we find 
covenants kept by the belligerents, although each was in turn 
sorely temptra to break them. 

The neutrality of Belgium and of Switzerland were in 
danger, but were respected. • 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 

Lord Clarendon’s suggestion of 1856 he describes as 
an expression of pious opinion. Nevertheless “ the 
Concert of Europe is found«a» upon it,” and though tt did 
not prevent the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, it ltd to the 
joint demand of the six Powers, the rdiisai of which by 
Turkey made Russia in effect the mandatory of Europe. 
Mr. Courtney asks, might not the “pious opinion” of 
1856 be developed into a covenant between all civilised 
nations in reference to any dispute between any of them ? 
The agreement, he says, would of course be based upon 
the relations of States as they are. 

WHY NOT EXTEND THE AREA OF NEUTRALISATION? 

A very important suggestion is this that Mr. Courtney 
next advances as part of the Conference Programme :— 

The boundaries of States could bo recognised only where their 
sufficiency and justice are universally acknowledged—that is, both 
by tl»e peoples within such confines and by the Powers without. 
When such rare conditions are found Jhe European rcrognition 
and European guarantee might follow, at least to the extent of 
neutralisation; and another part of the work of the Conference 
might be to continue in this respect also the course of historical 
development by extending the principle of neutralisation, which 
already forms part of European law. 

CANDIDATES FOR NEUTRALISATION. 

After referring to the cases of Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg, he asks, “ Are there no other States which 
might be similarly neutralised ?” :— 

Denmark, for example, would in many wa3rs seem apt for 
neutralisation, but the Government and people of Denmark 
cannot be expected to acquiesce in an abandonment of the claim 
they assert under the Treaty of Nikolsberg to a rectificarion of 
their southern frontier. But there are coses to which the 
application of the prindplc of neutralisation is relatively easy. 
Iramcdiatcly after uie Tsar’s rescript was issued, the Storthing 
<>f Norway .addressed their King, praying that 'he would take 
steps to have their country neutralised at the Conference. 
Whether Norwegians would resent the simultaneous neutralisa¬ 
tion of Sweden and Norw'ay I do not know, but if they were 
content to accept the privilege in this fashion, the neutralisation 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms ought to be within' the range 
of practical politics. Holland differs from Belgium in me 
possession of a large colonial empire, but I do not see in this 
difference any reason why it might not have the same status as 
its neighbour. 

Mr. Courtney goes on to suggest an action wliich may 
prove possible a generation hence, if the of 

neutralisation of the European system be adopted, tfiough 
he recognises it as impossible tfWday :— 

The limits •of the Spanish monarchy ai% so dearly and 
universally recognised, and so free from suggestion of attack, 
that it m!ght, much to the well being of me Spanirii people, 
safely abandon all pretension of bciim a -nilitaiy Power. I 
protest, as a lover of Italyjuny belief that Italy would be really 
stronger if disarmed, whilst the rdflef of fhe^ Italian people 
would be immense and instantaneous: and X seem to see soW 
signs that opinion in Italy is moring m this direction. These 
are, perhaps, rash speculations, and .their expression uncalled 
for and imprudent. If a country is to be neutralised, it must be 
so because iU inhabitaffis desire it and the olh«» Powers are 
writing to pledge themselves thereto. Berond this .t is needless 
to go. 
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MODERN MAU(}NANT:|^. 

How Thev Promote Peace and Goodwill. 

The word “ malignant ” used as a substantive describ¬ 
ing a political party has somewhat gone out of use in 
England. The name, that is ; the thing alas ! is as much 
in evidence as ever. The modem malignants who corre¬ 
spond oijly too accurately to the party of that name in the 
days of tne Commonwealth, have as their natural rallying 
ground the Nineteenth , Century, the editor of which 
may be regarded as the able apd typical high priest of 
the sect. The present May number reeks with the 
sentiments which led the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century to bestow on their political adversaries the 
title of malignants. It would be a great mistake, of 
course, to Rfand as malignants all the latter-day 
descendants of the cavaliers. Lord Salisbur>' and Mr. 
Balfour, who lead the Unionist Party in the House of Loi is 
and in the House of Commons, are anything but malig¬ 
nants, and they arc probably as much out of sympathy 
with modem malignants as Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Morley. 
The articles which suggest these reflections in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century arc those by Mr. 
Sidney Low and the Rev. Father Ryder. The former 
writes upon “ The Hypocrisies of the Peace Conference,” 
and the latter upon “The Elhics of War.” 

A TYPICAL MALIGNANT. 

Mr, Sidney Low’s pa^er has all the characteristics of 
the Malignant. Whcit Lord Salisbury tells us that the 
mere summoning of the Peace Conference is “ surely a 
good omen for future peace, and an augury- on which all 
those who value the interest of peace, civilisation and 
Christianity may fitly dwell,” Mr. Sidney Low has nothing 
for the proposal but ridicule and contempt. If he values 
the interests of peace, civilisation and Christianity, he 
can hardly be said to be one of those who, in 
Lord Salisbury’s phrase, fitly dwell upon the event as 
one of good augiuy-. On the contrar}-, it seems to him 
a supreme hypocrisy, which is not only hypocritical in 
itself, but the cause of endless hypocrisy in other people. 

“ I.IARS ALL ! ” SAYS MR. LOW. 

All the assurances of sovereigns arid statesmen as to 
the sincerity with which they have hailed the meeting of 
the Conference, are. in Mr. Sidney Low’s eyes, mere 
conventional falsehoods. It would be mdc to suggest 
that Mr. Low judges othc- neoplc by himself, but it is 
rather hard to ask the wi-nU in general to accept his 
suspicions as the only standard of honesty in this matter. 
.After expq^mding his belief that statesmen “ have a 
natural and not unjustifiable toleration for conventional 
mendacity,” he says :— 

There really seems no reason why the “ plain man ” should 
imitate the courteous irony of the diplomatists, and pretend to 
believe in what he knows to be a farce and only hoj^cs will not 
be a trap. One may question whether there is not a good spice 
of foe same sort of hyj^tisy in the assumeil dislike of war with 
which all foe nations arc supposed to be penetrated. In point 
of fact, this abh^ence is not nearly so intense^as we think it 
ought to be and pretend foat it is. 

THE POPULARITY OF WAR. 

So far from the world abhorring war, it is the only 
t 1 }in^ w'hich mankind in genefat really loves. “ For 
peace leases and arbitration societies they have only a 
c|nUy and perfunctory approbation.” Men will cease 
tQ &M In battle about the time when they cease to fall in 
. In fact, it would ahnost appear from Mr, Low’s 

S tbat he regards the two dperations as cqually 
arF for the presera-ation of the race. 

of the attempt which has' been made to 


express the gratitude of mankind to the author of the * 
Rcsci^t, Mr. Low says :— 

It is characteristic enough that Great Britain should be about 
the only country in which any,aUempt has been made to evoke 
enthmiasm over the Tsar’s project. Everywhere else it is 
reedved with indifference or cynical sceptician. Even in the 
United States, where they are usually rjvite as open to senti¬ 
mental considerations as we are, there has been no adequate 
response to the “Crusade” that was got up In these islanoa. 
France is politely frigid, Austria is contemptuous, Holland 
and the Scandinavian kingdoms are uiJigiianl at the monstrous 
oppression of the Finns, and Germany is interested in reading 
a brilliant pamphlet, written by one of the Imperial delegates 
to the Peace Conference, in which the mischievous absurdity 
of endeavouring to abolish armaments is demonstrated. In 
England alone it is regarded as almost treasonable to give 
expression to the thoughts that arise in the minds of many men 
who think seriously over the matter. On the whole, this 
anxiety to find an honour.iblc motive, this eager straining after 
a high moral tone in international politics, is not discreditable 
to ns. Gush is better tlian cynicism, if we must have one or 
the other. But one does hot see why in this case we need have 
either. 

“COLOSSAL imposture” OR COLOSS.\L IMPUDENCE. 

So byway of putting the world right on the matter, Mr. 
Low proceeds to unfold the “ colossal imposture which 
lies behind the Russian proposal, and by way of showing 
his intelligence and good faith he actually quotes the 
absurd telegram published months ago by the Times as 
to “ the absence of any effort to give practical application 
to the sublime idea of international peace.” This 
anonymous traveller, who seems to have expected that 
because the Emperor appealed to the nations to arrive at 
a joint agreement which would render it possible for all 
of them simultaneously to lessen the strain of mutual 
armament, he would therefore single-handed begin to 
readjust the whole of his militaiy system on the chanc^i,. 
that such an agreement would be arrived at, is paraded 
as a “ well-informed correspondent 1 ” Some of the state¬ 
ments made by this worthy have been subsequently con¬ 
tradicted by an autboritj- not anonymous, for Mr. Jane, the 
well-known naval writer who this year visited the Russian 
dockyards, reported to the Daily Chronicle that so far from 
their being in a state of exceptional and feverish activity, 
there was eilerywhere a distinct lull, which was explained 
on the ground that they avere waiting to see what would 
result from the Conference. 

NONSENSj: ! Wi 

Mr. Low further makes twice over a complaint that 
Russia had “ calmly ignored ” and had “ made no 
practical response” to Mr. Goschen’s proposal. But 
what in the name of common sense does Mr. Low think 
Russia could have done ? Mr. Goschen’s proposal is 
not one that could be accepted over the counter, as 
it were, by return of post. It is a statement made as to 
the intentions of the British Government, which will be 
taken into consideration at the Conference. Until the 
Conference meets it is at least premature to make any 
complaints. ■* 

Another instance of the good faith of this modeih 
malignant is that in which he (pmplains that “the 
Russian Government has not- taken the trouble to 
apologise for the virtual suppression of local autonomy in 
Finland.’’ 

Now Mr. Low is a Unionist, and has therefore a keen 
sense of the importance of not carrying the prinqiples 
onocal autonomy to such an extreme as to Vndangcr the 
safetj- of the Empire. Why sho^d Russia apologise for 
doing what sh£ has not done and has no intention of 
doing ? It is waste of-time to deal with such disingenuous 
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carping as this. When Mr. Low’s friends have given as 
"nuch local autAiomy to Ireland as that which the Finns 
enjoy to-day, it will be tiiye for them to throw stones at 
‘the Russian Government. , 

A REVEREND XfALIGNANT. 

Now, let us turn to the other malignant—^the Rev. 
Father Ryder. He»vritcs upon “ The Ethics of War.” 
His paper has apparently been suggested by the mani¬ 
festo of the Society of Friends, in whose views on the 
subject of peace he naturally finds much that is mistaken. 
He is at much pains to correct the belief that all the 
early Christian Fathers considered v/ar absolutely 
unlawful for a Christian. Those who with Biglow “ kinder 
thought Christ went agin’ war .and pillage, and that 
cppylets vrarn’t the best mark of a saint,” arc told that 
like John P. Robinson he. Father Ryder, is sure that 
that is all an exploded idee. For, says Father 
Ryder :— 

CHRIST’S WAKR.VNT TOR WAR. 

Not only is the supposed prohibition of w.ir in tlu. New 
Ti stament wholly defective, but wc have in the words of f'hriM, 
recorded John xviii. 36, a recognition of the lawfulness of war. 
'• If my kingdom were of this world, verily would my servants 
have fought, so that I sliould not be delivereil into the hands of 
the Jews,” which is as much as to say, “ If 1 had come to 
restore the temporal kingdom of Israel in the way generally 
expectetl of the Messiah, my people would have hmght.” 
Whence it may be fairly argued tnat if an earthly kingdom be 
justifiable ^t all, as even Ouakers admit that it is, we have 
•Scripture warranty to fight for it. 

This, it must be admitted, is turning the tables upon 
the enemy with a vengeance. Father Ryder has no 
patience with people who would have the State conduct 
itself on Christian principles, and he takes as his illustr.i- 
tion of the fblly of .attempting to act in this fashion the 
refusal of Mr. Gladstone to conquer the Transvaal after 
the defeat at Majuba Hill:— 

The State, flicn, is not a function of the highest ethical culture, 
even in the order of nature, still less in the supernatural order to 
which Clwistianity belongs. It may be controlled by, it cannot 
be recoi. tituted on, purely Christian principles. Neither has 
the most Christian statesman the right so to reconstitute it, or 
to deal with it as so recoiislituted, for he is concerned with a 
property which is not his own but another’s—vij., the com¬ 
munity’s. • 

“THE SUNDAY-SCIIIIOI. CONSCIEMCE." 

It was from forgetting this that England, after its >lefeat in 
Transvaal, was submitted to the opprobrium of ihc llocr 
Convention and baulked of its final victory. The warmest 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone must needs shudder at the oulcom;: 
of this ghastly attempt to foist a Sunday-school conscience 
behind the iron ribs of war. Whatever good reason there m.ay 
have been for recognising tlial our claims of sovereignly in the 
Transvaal rested on a mistaken view of native sentiment, and 
however fairly such recognition might have been allowed to 
alTcct the ultimate settlement, the g.ame of war once entered 
upon ought to have been played out until it was either lost or 
won. To this the honour of the country was fully pledged ; for 
(his much she stood engaged t« the young soldiers who fell in 
her inauspicious preludes, that their loss should cither be 
redeemed in the full flood of their country’s victory, or solemnly 
accepted in her defeat. Never before in ou%hii>tory has an 
English Minister th..s miApplied a Gospel text, and turned his 
country’s cheek to the smiter. 

It is always well when yowr moralist or anli-mor.alist 
condescends to give a particular instance of the applica¬ 
tion of his principles. Lord Randolph Churchill was not 
exactly an austere moralist, nor could he be accused df 
any extravagant aspirations after an ideal Christian 
morality in the conduct or foreign affairs,* but no one bore 
stronger testimony tnan he^to the fact that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone action in the matter of Majuka Hill was both 


riglit and politic. This was, h^lvever, after he had 
examined the subject on the spot and knew his facts. 
Father Ryder has not takefl that trouble, and he does 
not know that the policy which he favours would have 
been as bad from the point of view of political expediency^ 
as it is from the standpoint of Christian morality. 

THE USELESSNESS OF THE CHURCH. 

If Father Ryder believes that these are the viei^s of the 
Church, it is not su-prising that he should come to the 
conclusion that the Church is practically useless as an 
agency for preventing wai^:— 

I do not venture to say what.ti)e Church can do and what she 
cannot do in such a matter. I know she has sometimes brought 
about arbitration when otherwise arbitration would have been 
impossible. But if 1 am right in thinking that certain wars are in 
the nature of ihiugs inevitable, I would suggest that where the 
t'hurch might most successfully intervene is not before but after 
the war, in order to prevent it degenerating into a traditional 
hatred between the combatants. For it is not the loss of fleet 
or army that constitutes the unfoTgiv.able offence, but the 
extravagant conditions exacted by the victor. 

.Surely the force of human perversity was never greater 
than in this remarkable suggestion that we should allow 
the steed to be stolen before wc attempt to lock the 
stable door! 

Is the Tsar Hoodwinked? 

An extraordinifty story is given^urrency by the editor 
of the National Review, first among his episodes of the 
month. He says ;— 

III the course of a recent conversation with one of the lending 
foreign .\mbass.adors at Si. Petersburg— not, by the way, the 
British Amba-ssador—the I'sar referred to an article in the 
Russian newsioaper Nnve J’remj'a, to which the Imperial atten¬ 
tion h.ad been particularly called. He recommended his visitor 
to read it, and as ihc latter was about to withdraw the Tsar 
considerately said : “ Vou may as well take my copy in case 
you have luidaid your-..” The much delighted diplomatist 
retired with his prize and naturally commenced reading the 
article that had so impressed the Emperor. Though a regular 
reader of the A'tnw I ’remya, the .Ambassador was immediately 
struck by the freshwtss of this particular article, so on returning 
home he lurneil up his own copy of the paper, and was not a 
little astonished to find th.at his Ntn’oe Vremya of the same date 
as the Tsar’s did not contain this important article. He then 
re.alised that this enterprising organ of the Russian reactionary 
Party publishes on emergencies two distinct issues—a regular 
eilition for the general public and for foreign quotation, and a 
special edition, consisting of one copy, for the-Tsar’s piivatc and 
particular consumption and mystification. 

If once an inquiry were ojitned into these and kindred 
jiractices there i.s no knowing where it would end. It has been 
constantly asserted, e.i;., that it is not considered healthy for the 
Emperor to read the real Times, so he is restricted to a 
falsificHl cojiy. We know that Mr. .Stead's organ IP'or against 
I Far, though existing for the sole purpose of glorifying the 
Russian Emperor, has frequently had its columns smc.ated out by 
the Russian Censor. Truly, His Majesty is hardly treated by 
his servants. « 

If the editoj’s information about the Ts%y is of a piece 
with his statement about the object of IVar against 
it can hardly claim to rank as history. 

Nationai-isation of Aihuays is avowed by the editor 
of the Canadian Magasine in his April number as one of 
the tenets of his social creed. He says :— 

The Govcr.nment of this country shguld buy up all the rail¬ 
roads, combine them into one large system, and .appoint .Sir 
William Van Horni gefleral manager, with a salary of, say, 
200,000 dollars a year. After he dies, Cecil Rhodes, Major 
GIrouard, or some other bright man, could be four -1 who wf uid 
be a worthy successor. 
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WHAT HAS WEN DONE IN FINLAND. 

From THE Finnish Point ^OF View. 

Dr. J. N. Reuter, of Helsingfors Univessity, contri¬ 
butes to the Nineteenth Century an article on Russia 
and Finland.” It is a well-written article, and useful, 
inasmuch as it b^ns with a sketch of Finnish history, 
and gives a precise statement as to what it is that the 
Russians have actually done in the Grand Duchy. 
Beyond a somewhat transparent attempt to misrepre¬ 
sent die original settlement of the Finnish Constitution 
which was granted by the Russians to the Finns “ of 

S race,” as if it were a formal treaty drawn up between 
igh contracting Powers, ^there is not much to take 
exception to in Dr. Reuter’s paper. He gives a ve^* 
striking account of the wide diffusion of education in 
Finland. He says— 

That there are at the present day as many Finnish 8ccon>^ary 
schools, preparatory for the University, as Swedish ones, that 
tim penodicol Press numbers about one hundred and twenty 
Finnish newspapers, that a great many lectures at the University 
of Finland are delivered in Finnidi, and that the Finnish tongui 
is, equally with the Swedi^, acknowledged as the official 
language of the Grand Duchy. 

WHAT IT ALL AMOUNTS TO. 

Turning to what has actually been done by the Russians 
in Finland. Dr. Reuter’s statement makes it quite evident, 
first that the Finns are crying out very much before they 
axe hurt; and secondly, that the Russians have not 
proposed to do anything beyond bringing Home Rule in 
Fimand within what may be regarded as Gladstonian 
limits. That is to say, the whole of the outcry against 
recent Russian policy has for its foundation nothing more 
than the fact that the Russian Government has decreed 
that in fiiture, matters of Imperial interest shall be dealt 
with hy the Emperor at St. Petersburg, and that matters 
affecting the interests of the whole Empire shall no longer 
be left to the decision of the Finnish Diet. In all matters 
relating to their local affairs the autonomy of the Finns 
remains unimpaired. Even the military law at present 
is only a proposal; and Dr. Reuter concludes his paper 
by expressing his belief that its adoption will not be 
emorced. 

’ THE NEW MILITARY LAW. 

Here is Dr. Reute-’s statement as to what actually took 
place:— 

The first blow that fell on the country was the Imperial 
proposal for a new military law, which was to be laid before the 
£itatea summoned to' assemble in January of this year to an 
extraordina^gr Diet. The summons was ibued in July, 1898, 
thus before the Tsar’s peace proposal was offered to the world. 
In October the proposition was sent to the Senate, and shortly 
after its main features became known to the publia 
tBy the exuting military law of 1878 the conscription ^tem 
was introduced mto Finlud with a view to the establishment of 
a Finnish army intended for the defence of the country, an an^ 
under the Cbmmaad of Finnish officers and wij:h a Finnish staff, 
ultimately subordinate to ffie Governor-General, who, “ whilst 
likewise commanding any Russian troops that may tie located in 
the country, is Gie chief of the Finnish army.’' The standing 
army is United to a number of .5,600 men. To reach thu 
amount, out of the annual conthigtmt of about 8,000 yoqiwmdi 
,f^ ffi(Lprop« age for conscription (twenty-one years) andfttior 
service, about 1,930 ate anhuaUy, after ballotinm'plaeed 
the colours, where they serve for three yean, on the hupse 
VRud time they are transferred to the reserve, wh«K ffiw 
MsUftf wt two years, and ultimately stand in the milifta unpl 
completed their, fortieth year. . The rest agl at once 
omW *** yearsjtand undergo first 

'ttlBtary training not eaceeiftiig a$ 6 ty days 


. The new military scheme proposes that ,M.fcwer than 7 , 30 p 
(out of 8,000) should be every year placed «»:' the active service 
list for .five years, and afterwards^ for another period^of ftiicteea 
years ftould stand in the reserve, and then in tlu mUltia, as 
before. The army in Finlilnd would, however, not be incret^, 
but ffie surplus of 5,28c^men every year be sent to serve in 
Russia beyond the frontier of their native country wifti a service 
period of five years; this means a foree of 36,000 men. This 
enormous increase of the Finnish army naturally imjdief a 
proportional augmentation of the expensesj Vhile at theisame.’ 
time it directly deprives the country of an immense amount of 
labour—so much needed in our country, where .the earth yields 
her fruits only as the rehrard of very hai^ work—and indirectly 
by inducing many young men to seek their fortunes in America. 

The new military proposal further contains statutes to the 
effect that Russian officers henceforth should have a right, to 
serve in the Finnish army, contrary to the fundamental laws of 
the country (Par. lo in the “ Form of Government ” of 177a, 
Par. I in the “Act of Union and Security” of 1789, and 
Par. 120 in the Military Law of 1S78, being one of the fourteen 
paragraphs in this law which are ratifirf as “fundamental 
laws ”). The Finnish military staff would be abolished, and 
the army become directly subordinate to Russian military 
authorities. 

One of the first consequences of the Tsar’s Manifesto will 
concern the work of the present Diet. In the middle of April a 
communication has been made to the Diet that the Emperor has 
approved the proposition of the Minister of War, that the Army 
Proposal, now under discussion by the Finnish Diet, shall be 
considered as “possessing on Imperial interest,” and thus to be 
dealt with in the way indicated in the Manifesto of the iSlh of 
February, 1899—i.r., the Diet has only to give its opinion. 

It lies of course in the discretion and goodwill of the Tsar to 
listen to the opinion expressed by the Diet, or to take the advice 
of his Russian ministers. So strong is even now in Finland 
confidence in the Tsar that the hope is by no means extinguished 
that he will follow he former course; and it is very generally 
believefl that if only the true facts could be brought hotne to 
him, he could not fail to re-cslablish Finland’s constitutioiial 
rights. 

A Foreign Sympathiser’s View. 

Mr. R. Nisbet Bain writes in the Fortnightly upon 
^‘Finland and the Tsar.” He has the good sense to 
disavow all imputations against the personal honour 
the Tsar. He thinks that the Finnish people have 
suffered grievous wrong at the hands of the Imperial 
authorities;* But bis statement of the wrong does not 
make it appear so grievous as he seems to think it. 

THE HOME RULE CONFERRED BW. RUSSIA.' 

He sets out by saying that “dor more than two centurJ^* 
(since 1587) the Finlanders have enjoyed politick free¬ 
dom.” During their union with Sw'men they-sent their 
deputies to the Swedish Parliament, and when subjugated 
by the Russians under Alexander I., in 1808, they were 

f ranted a Landtag modelled on the Swedish Riksdag. 

'he four Estates (Gentry, Qcigy, Burgesses, Peasants), 
having received assurance fropi the Tsar of his purpose 
to reign as constitutional monarch, swore allegiance' to 
him as Gcand Duke of Finland. Of thO constitution 
granted in 1809, Mr. Bain s%VS :— 

Practically it was based on the constituticmal i^mpfoc^ 
invented by Gustavus HI. of Sweden, in whoi hg, 

attempted to eSmbine a strong momrtchioai governmUnt wtoi k 
suhordinate, but still (within certain well-defined lisaits) free and. 
'independent patliamenL The balance of power,-;,m' eVer]r 
direction, uni^^takably inclined to the side of ^nmpai^ , He 
the fountain of honour and jortice, the Cbmtoa^trto-Gldef 
of the torces, the sole meditun of etomhunicaftaai 
lito^drs, the head of the Executive at homt, ,Tm!i 2 <iandtagcomd 
assonble only when souimoued b^itr Grand Ah bould 
; disoHSS It whenever he thought fit j its dalibtoMOiis were tor tlm 
, Boost part to 'be confined, propodti(|i» wbu^ h» might 
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think fit to lay before it, and its jurisdiction did not extend to 
i^iperU measures, to the so*called efconomic or administrative 
legislation. But, on the other hand, no new law could be 
imposed and no old law aboliihed, nor could the fundamental 
statutes be in,any way altered or amended, witlwut the previous 
consent of the Estates. Moreover, the Landtag was to co-operate 
in all legislative measures, in the proper sense of the word, 
comprising every question relating to the fiindamental laws, the 
privileges of the Estnt&l the dwl law, criminal law, maritime 
law, twnlesiaiiti eftl ^w. They had also a voice in all legislation 
relating to the coinage, the national bank, the organisation of 
the ogmy and navy, etc., although, as already stated, the Grand 
Duke, in all these matters, had me right of initiative. Moreover, 
the Estates, in general retained the right of self-taxation, although 
the vegufation of custom-house dues was expressly reserved as 
a prerogative ^ the Crown. It will thus be seen that the 
Finnish Constitution was an innocent affair enough. The most 
jealous autocrat ran very little risk in bestowing such a harmless 
gift upon a portion of his subjects. 

For ninety years this constitution has worked success¬ 
fully. Instead of restricting it, Alexander II. actually 
extended it. The summoning of the Landtag, previously 
left entirety to the arbitrai7 discretion of the Grand Duke, 
was in 1869 made periodical, “ at intervals of not more 
than five years.” Ever since 1882 it has realty met every 
third year. “ Alexander III. also promoted the develop¬ 
ment of the Finnish Constitution by conceding to the 
Estates the right of initiation in most questions which 
were not of the nature of fundamental laws, by the Act of 
June 25, 1886.” 

• THE ARMAMENT BILL. 

Mr. Bain finds the beginning of the present trouble in 
the Armament Bill submitted to the Estates of Finland 
at the extraordinaiy Diet, summoned expressly for the 
purpose of considering the measure, by Governor-General 
Bobrikov, at the end of last January. The reason of the 
Bill is thus stated in the preamble :—" The unity of the 
Russian army requires the introduction of the most 
thorough uniformity in the regulations providing for the 
completion of the army lists in times of war and in times 
of peacc.2 

Mr. Bain goes on to give his account of this measure, 
which does not strike the outsider as a very terrible engine 
of oppression - 

The chief object of this new army Bill was to incorporate the 
Finnish army with the Russian; and the most important 
political consequence of such an incorporation would have been 
this—the Finmsh forces would no longer, as had hitherto been 
.t^ case, have been devoted exclusively to the defence of 
Finland itself against a foreign foe. On the contrary, by the 
new proposed regulations, the military contingent of the Grand- 
Duchy might at any time be transferred to Russian territory, 
and, vke versA, Russian officers m^ht be sent to command 
Finnish battalions. In the latter case, its it was not to be 
expected that-these Russian officers would take the trouble to 
acquire the two offic^ languages of Finland (i.e., Swedish and 
Finnish), their presence in the Finmsh army would inevitably 
have led to the introduction of the Russian language {wWch, at 
present, is only used in Finland in ginng the word of command), 
and the native languages might then have run the rbk of being 
degraded into merdy tolerated local dialects. That this was no 
imasinary appirehensiott is clear from several of the paragraphs 
of the proposed new regulations, and notably of Jlhat paragraph 
which' promises a considbiable reduction in his period of 
obligatory militaiT service to any Finnirii conscript who should 
possess n knowlcd^ of the Russian language. For the Landtag 
to have accepted, these military propositions in. their present 
riiape would have been tantamount to an act of political 
suicide^ and the Russian Governor-General in Finland seems t(k 
have reported that the^only answer of the Finnish Estates must 
'needs'be a non fessumtts, fos| before they had Jiad lime to e^vn 
deUberate upon the Bill submitted to their corflideration, they 


were suddmily confronted by a gratuitous and totally unforeseen 
act of despotism, l^was resolved at St. Petersburg to deprive 
the Finnish Estates of their right of veto as regarded the 
Armament Bill, and thereby save Russia from a poluii^ defeat 
within her own confines, by the simple expedient of making a 
slight alteration in the Finnish Constitution, by means of an 
Imperial manifesto. 

WHO IS TO DECIDE WHAT ARE IMPERIAL QUESTIONS? 

This manifesto decrees that “ in future it shall r&t wift 
the monarch alone to determiiie what questions are 
‘ Imperial questions,’ and ji^hat are of such purely local 
nature as can be left to the decision of the Landtag ” 

Hitherto those questions wldcH concerned both Russia and 
Finland had, in doubtful cases, been finally adjusted by a 
conference of the Ministers of State of both countries j so that 
not uniform 01 common, but separate tliough laws, were 

wont to be issued for the two separate portions of the Empire 
respectively. Consequently die most ominous feature of the 
manifesto of February 15th is, that henceforth the Finlanders can 
never be sure what questions the Emperor of Russia may choose 
to regard as “ Imperial questions.” It is, therefore, not too much 
to say that the manifesto is a mortal blow at the liberties of 
Finland, for it deprives the Finnish nation of its most predous 
privilege, the privilege of making its own laws in conjunction 
with its Grand Duke, and it degrades the Finmsh Landtag from 
a legislative rejiresenlative parliament to a mere consultative 
provincial assembly. 

This seems to be rather an exaggeration. For in any 
dispute as to wlnat is an Imperial question some party 
must decide ; and it stands to reason that the Empire as 
a whole, and not any portion of it—however liberal the 
measure of Home Rule which it possesses—must be the 
arbiter. This ultimate political truth may have been 
enforced in a manner too careless of Finnish suscepti¬ 
bilities ; but no amount of constitutional drapery could 
finally disguise it. As to the Armament Bill, the foreigner 
may perhaps find it hard to see how the Landtag in 
assenting to a measure for the unification of the forces of 
Imperial defence, with preference for a single language of 
command, would have committed political suicide. 

Dr. Westermarcr’s Complaint. 

The foregoing account of the difficulty is confirmed in 
the Coniemporary by Professor. Edward Wcstermarck. 
This Finnish gentleman says that the popular view .holds 
Bobrikov, the Governor-General of Finland, responsible 
for the changes, and says of him :— 

11 c is a perfect stranger to the spirit of our national life. He 
has displayed a contempt for the press which to our mind is 
truly cynical. . . . .\Iready he has suppressed one, while he 
has suspended the publication of two others. , . . Ever tince 
ills arrival, and e.specially after the manifesto, the country has 
been troubled with spies oSkHigendarma, Children are pounced 
upon in the streets, and asked what tiny are taught at school, or 
wMt their parents have been saying at home, money being 
offered as a reward if they tell the truth. We do not know if 
the Governor-General takes any direct part in this abominable 
system of espionage. At all events he has done nothing to si^- 
press it, and it was unknown in FinISfhd previous to Ins arrival. 
We are treatdk as rebels, although there is qpt the slightest 
symptom o'" ■ hellion. 

The writer says, “We want an express explanation 
from our Sovereign.” He “has been badly advised.” 
But— • • 

Of a rebellion no one even dreams in Finland. 'We shall 
offer peaceful resistance to everything which is contrary to the 
sworn laws of our country. ._. . The only weapon in which we 
put trust is that culture of mind and character which is involved 
in our Scandinavian civili&tion. Our Russian antagonists have 
no idea of the strength of dug weapon. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA. 

(i) By Professor OsEfeoFF. 

One of the most interesting articles that have 
a’jpearcd for some time concerning the present condition 
of Russian industry is that which Professor Oseroff con- 
iributes to the Forum for April. In this paper he 
modestly says that his object is— 

m.-rcly'to call aUention to the fact that industry is rapidly 
developing in Russia, that the country is liberating itself mure 
and more from importatidns to meet the requirements of home 
consumption, and that tlie governmental policy is directed 
primarily to industrial development,—facts manifested by the 
high protective tariff, export bohnties, the peculiar regulation of 
the .Sugar Syndicate, etc. 

A BC^M IN THE IRON TRAIiK. 

But while confining himself to this modest programme, 
he incidentally gives us a vivid picture of the imin'-nse 
progress, which has been made by Russia in all direc¬ 
tions of trade and industry. The tigures which he gives 
are very remarkable. In the South of Russia, in 1887, 
for instance, there were only five blast furnaces’; in 1897 
the number had risen to twenty-five, and the output of 
iron had been multiplied tenfold. In the present year it 
is believed that no fewer than forty-three are working, 
and the output of iron is nearly doubled since 1897. So 
it is with oil, cotton, and almost all other products. In 
1898, 28,000 miles of railway w’cre open for travel, and 
7,000 were in course of construction, while it is proposed 
to build 4,000 as soon as ways and means permit. The 
zone system of railway rates introduced in the last few 
years has led to an increase of passenger traffic of 
43 per cent., and freight blockages arc continually 
happening on the railways owing to the lack of rolling 
stock ;— 

In the fourteen years from 1880 lo 1894 the freight traffic on 
the railways of Russia incieased two and oiie-half-fnid. In the 
same period the transportation of grain increased two and one- 
half-fold j of salt, twofold j of oil, thirteenfold ; and of coal, 
threefold. 

THE CURSE OF PROTECTUIN. 

This brings Professor Oseroff to expound the mischief 
which is being done to Russian industiy by the present 
exorbitant protective tariff. I take it from liis paper that 
he is. a moderate ’’rotectionist, but he is aghast at Pro¬ 
tection run mad, as it is to be seen in Russia to-day. He 
says;— 

All Russian consumers suffer quite absurdly from excessive 
Protection, and p.ay vast sums to (he manufacturers ; while, rri 
the other bimd, Russian agricultural industry suffers, because of 
the High duties on many articles which agriculture requires for 
its development. 

The hiM tariff on iron compels the'peasant to till the soil with 
his antedUnvian plough, to harrow it with dry wood, to reap the 
grain with his hands, to winnow it by the breezes, to grind it, if 
not in domestic mortar or cask, in a windmill whicTi contains 
nit a single iron nail, and, finally, even to avoid using the 
nAcadam highway, on whjch he does not like to drive home¬ 
ward, with his unshod horse and his un-tired cart, risking both 
-himself and hisdiorse. * < 

MODIFICATIONS MADE AND TO COME. 

Fortunately M. Witte is quite shrewd enough to* see 
jLhe^uicidal nature of this fiscal policy, and he has lately 
made several significant changes which indicate that 
fiirther improvements may be expected :— 

„The injury to the development of Russian ship-building caused 
by a high impiortation * tariff was, at last, recognised by the 
Ctov|fniiient; and last year an Act was passed permitting the 
Free linportation of sea-going vessels. In the same way,, free 
impoj^atipn into .Siberia is permitted in the cas: of several kinds 
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of machinery required there for working the gold mines. A^Jl 
these facts are signs that the people of Russia ar€ beginning to 
recognise that such an absurd a^d excessively high tariff is not 
beneficial, but detrimental. 

HOW INDUSTRY IS CRIPPLED. 

Still There is a great deal to be done, and not only in 
the way of reforming the tariff. The same fallacy which 
forms the foundation of a protective tariff works out i a 
still more absurd fashion among the peasants :— 

The development of the ia>n industry in Russia is greatly 
impeded by the regulations affecting mining. There the owner 
of any portion of the earth’s surface is regarded as the owner of 
its intenur ; and .such conditions are detrimental to the develop¬ 
ment of the mines. Taking advantage of their right of 
possession, the owners of the iron-mines of Krivdy Rog 
(Crooked Horn), in the .South of Russia, demand very large 
sums for the right of working them ; and this adds greatly to 
the price of mining products. The peasant village communities, 
which arc also landowners in this locality, sometimes impose 
exacting conditions upon the renting of a parcel of land for 
mining, ns, for example, that the contractor shall not build a 
railway for transportation of the ore,bnt that the privilege of all 
transportation shall be given to the m’’mbers of the village 
society at a tixeil rate-- a rate more than double the ordinary 
rate for transportation by rail. Such conditions are net with 
in other parts of Russia ns well. 

So PER CENT. DIVIDENDS. 

Professor Oseroff gives some .ilmost fabulous figures as 
lo the 40 per cent., 50 per cent., and even 8c. per cent, 
dividends that are paid by the protected industries. The 
natural result follows that the consumers pay through the 
nose, and the protected monopolies display no enterprise. 
Professor Oseroff says ; — 

The progr.’ss of Russian industry might have been still greater 
if there had not been established that very high, indeed almost 
prohibitive. Customs tariff, which, instead of .serving as an 
inducement to production, creates apathy among Russian mtwiu- 
facturers by assuring them in advance almost fabulous dividends. 
By reason of this high Protection, Russian manufacturers have 
no incentive to introduce technical improvements. J,.ulled to- 
repise by high dividends, they consider it their duty, at the very 
first hint of possiblc_com]ietition, lo appeal to the Government 
to raise the tariff, 

(2) By M. L. Raffalovitcii. 

The Journal of the Institute of Bankers^ contains a 
paper read before the Institute of Bankers on the twelfth 
of last month by M. L. Raffalovitch, which in the 
appendix includes ’a ..mass of„.up-to-date statistics whiahs. 
it would be very difficult to procure in any other publica¬ 
tion. M. Raffalovitch is a banker, a financier, and a 
well-known writer upon financial and economic subjects 
in the Russian Press. He came over to read a paper 
before the Institute of Bankers, and also 4o see what 
could be done in the way of interesting Englirii capitalists 
in Russian industry. His paper is entitled “ Banking in 
Russia.” In reality it is a survey of the whole industrial 
position in that country. M. Raffalovitch emphasises 
even more than Professor Oseroff the immense develop¬ 
ment which has recently taken place in Russian industry, 

NEW RUSSIA. 

Russia, he maintains, is practically a new country.' The 
change in the last twenty-five years is almost inconceiv¬ 
ably great. In his paper, which is simply crammed full o£ 
facts, he mentions that the whole increase of the Russian- 
debt between 1887 and 1898 has been incurred for the* 
construction of railways—that is to say, the expeJiditure 
on railways during that period averaged about fourteen, 
millions a yes^r, a. sum exceedi% the total increment to 
the debt in 4 he same peripdi Half the Russian debt at 
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the present momoxt is represented, by the actual value of 
the raihr^s now^ belon^ng to the nation. The gross 
receipts of the Russian railways showed an increase of 
■nearly to per cent in thirtjT years. The net revenue per 
verst snoWs an improvement, t>f nearly 40 jier cent, 
between 1885 and 1896, a much greater improvement 
than is to be seen in any other country. “ The cotintr\ 
says M. RaffaloVitcl#,*** is only beginning to work," and it 
would need at I^st 1,500,000,000 sterling to bringup its 
capital to the standard of the United States. M. Raffalo- 
vitch speaks very emphatically as to the security afforded 
to the mvestor by the administration of jusrice in Russia ; 
and he says that foreigners enjoy in Russia exactly the 
same protection as Russians. • 

LEGISLATION BY ROYAL COMMISSIONS. . 

I pass over passages in the paper which deal more 
particularly with banking, in order to introduce the inter¬ 
esting account which he gives of the way in which 
legislation is carried on in the Russian Empire. From 
M. Raffalovitch’s account it would seem that the Russians 
have practically adopted a principle of legislating by a 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into a subject. 
Its report is then dealt with,not by the House of Commons, 
but by the Minister whose department it concerns ; then 
it goes before the Council of State, and ultimately is 
sanctioned by the Emperor. He says that there are 
many private permanent committees similar to that 
which is instituted by the representatives of the various 
Joint Stock Commercial Banks 

Such committees exist, also for many other kinds of enterprise, 
as, for instance, Joint .Stock Agrarian Banks (long-termed 
credit), iron mills, coal mines, railways, etc. This arrangement 
allows people engaged in the same trade to meet and discuss 
their wants, etc., and put them before the Government, tlie 
latter finding thus great help in the elucidation of questions of 
g^eral interest, and in the elaboration of new, or alteration of 
existing, laws concerning the economical needs of the countiy. 

It is also a standing practice to appoint for this purpose 
special commissions, to take part in which arc (invited Tcpie- 
seiitativA: of the difterent Mmistrics interested in the given 
questions, and also members of commercial chandlers and 
exchanges, and persons engaged ’ in the particular trade or 
industry, or known to be competent, as for instance, profes-sors, 
etc., from all parts of Russia. In that way projjscLs of laws 
are debated by really well-informed persons. Administration, 
theory, amf^ractice^eet and discuss, and, if it is true that out 
of the shock of opinions there'eomes light, we are on the right 
„jgay to it. It is at any rate a very Slleat advantage that every 
special question is discuss^ by men who know that special 
question. After the Commission has done its work the Ministry 
of Finance elaborates a bill, which it presents to the Council 
of State for examination. The Council of State consequently 
present their opinion to the approval of His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor. If there is a division, both the opinions, that of 
the majority and that of the minority, are presented to the 
EmpetM, who approves either the one or the other. The 
opinion approved by the Supreme Power is law, and binding 
for everyone from the -day it W_been published by the Ruling 
Senate. 

The members of such Commissions are not remunerated. It 
b*coasidered on honourable duty, and time and liiboor is given 
ai^xdtngly. To statean'example, I will meiqiog the Commission 
ncm^llliid in x|97i for*the examination of a project of a bill 
concieinhtg thermrm of the lawson Joint Stock Societies. We 
aat A whole month;. the sittings—mostly two a day—lasted 
aboot eigkf Bine hours daily, and nearly aU Itie members were 
' .present §11 the eM of the session. 

4.. .Thit debates are always aniinated, and the Press dbes not fail 
: .;^.^ttjbnto'V IIBby ^vi^^ not rnily reports of the daily 
{trixjeedttilgs, beif idso byipining the. chorus fro and eonf'a, 

. aq^atd^fo^rikik'bdlef .anaiMluiation... ' • 
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Altogether the paper, with the statistic^ aiqietuled at 
the close, gives tb« handiest and mbst hp to, date account 
of how things stand in Russi^that can be proetxred in the 
English language. ■ 


A NEW THEORY OF TOTEMISM. 

A Co-operative System of Food Supply. ’ 

Mr. J. G. Frazer continues in the Fortnightly his 
discussion of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s researches. 
into the origin of Totemism. I^rom their report of the 
Intichiuma ceremonies among the Central Australian 
tribes he develops a new theqr)’:— 

For the.se ceremonies show—what no one had previously 
dreamed of—tliat ilie very man who himself abstains in general 
from eating his totem will, nevertheless, do all in his power to 
enable other people to eat it; na^, that his very bimness and 
function in life is to procure for his fellow tribesmen a supply 
of the animal or plant from which he takes his name, and to 
which he stands in so iiitim.ite a relation. With the new facts 
before us, we may safely conjecture (hat whatever the origin of 
the prohibition observed by each clan to cat its totem, that 
prohibition Is essentially subordinate, and probably ancillary to 
the great end of enabling the community as a whole to eat of 
it—in other words, of contributing to the common food supply. 
Viewed in this light, Totemism is a thoroi^hly practical system 
designed to meet the every-day wants of the ordinary man in a 
clear and straightforward way . . . . It is a co-operative s]rs'.em 
designed to procure for the community a supply, primarily of 
food, and secondarily of all the other necessaries of life. 

This he finds to agree with the traditions of th^c tribes, 
that “people began by regularly eating their totems 
and marrying women of the same totem group as 
themselves ” ;— 

All over the world primitive man believes that by absorbing the 
flesh and blood of an animal he acquires the qualities of the crea¬ 
ture, and so far identifies himself with it. .. . From (his point of 
view it is quite natural that the savage, desirous of uniting 
himself as closely as possible with his totem, should partake of 
its flesh and blood. . . . The reason why men should in course 
of time deny themselves the food on which they had formerly 
subsisted, and which they continued to provide for the use of 
others, is not obvious. We may 'conjecture that the change 
came about through an attempt to carry out more consistently 
than before that identification of a man with his totem, which 
seems to be of the essence of the system. Men may have 
remarked that animals as a rule,’and plants universally, do not 
feed upon their own kind. . . . Further, a wish to conciliate 
and entice the creatures which it was desired to catch for food 
may have helped to establish the taboo on killing and eating the 
totem. , 

Mr. Frazer goes on to hazard a conjecture as to the 
meaning of the numerous prohibitions imposed- on each 
of the clans in the Queensland tribes. He says:— 

Among these tribes the members of each exogamous class arc 
forbidden to eat, not merely one, but several, and sometimes 
many different kinds of animals. The exogamous classes aite 
four in number, and the lists of foods prohibited to eaHt plas^ 
though constant throughout each tribe, are found to vny fiiom 
tribe to tribe. We may surmise ifflH the animals which are thus 
tabooed to thq various intermarrying classes jif thm .Queens¬ 
land tribes are neither more nor less than what I have proposed 
to call multiplex totems, and tliat the meuibers of each of these 
classes are, or have at some time been, bound lo perform cere< 
monies of the same sort as die Intiehmuaiot die multiplication 
of all the kinds of aaimafe which they ate fe^idden to cat. 
The surmise is confirmed by the circumstance that, though the 
• members of each class the forbidden to eat the animals in 
question, thw are not forbidden tq kjjl them. In other words, 
they are at liberty to provide th^ fellows srith the food of which 
they may not themselvts partake. 'Hiis entirely agreps with 
the view of Totemism here ^^(gested. 
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THE VITLANDERS’ APPEAL TO THE QUEEN. 

Mr. Arnold White discourses in the National 
Review on the coming crisis in the Transvaal. He 
insists that “the time has now come for the British 
Government either to act decisively in the terms of the 
Colonial Secretary’s declaration, or to acquiesce in the 
renunciation of a suzerainty they are unable to define or 
unwilling to maintain.” The occasion is the petition to 
the Queen, which has been signed by twenty-one thousand 
British sunjects in the Xransvaal. This, he says, is “ an 
original, voluntarx', and spontaneous demand on the part 
of middle and working class Uitlanders.” None of the 
old Reform leaders are in^it.; “above all, Mr. Rhodes 
and his entourage have refrained from intervening in the 
affair.” This is their case, as Mr. White puts it, who is 
no admirer of Mr. Rhodes :— 

I The petitioners, whose appeal to their fellow-count^men is 
now under considcratjon by the (iuvernniciit, arc suffering from 
that class of iryury which is the direct cause of every successful 
rebellion which has yet been made by people of our race. The 
chief burden of taxation is thrown upon their shoulders. They 
are refused by their Boer masters any share in its disposal. All 
representation is denied them. ICducation of their children is 
wubheld. ITie use of the Boer dialect, or the /aal, a barren 
tongue which has not yet bloomed with one literary flower, is 
enforced; while the bnglish language, which is compulsor../ 
used in tne schools of yellow men in the Far East, is forbidden 
in the Transvaal after children have passed the Third Standard, 
although the Queen is Suzerain. Tluy ask that Great Britain 
sOiall protect bier subjects in the Transvaal from a system of 
high-handed oppression which has grown mote severe with the 
lapse of ytars and has now bt;come intolerable. 

JOSEPH VERSUS PAUL. 

The issue between Her Majesty’s Ministers and Mr 
Kruger is stated thus :— 

The former maintain that the suzerainty provided in the ('on- 
vention of tSSi and not abolished or named in the Convention 
of 1884 is in full force to-day. The Boer Government maintain 
that the 1884 Convention drops the suzerainty, and that the 
.South African Republic is to-day an independent State. 

In despatches from Downing Street, the substance of 
which is publicly known in the Transvaal, though not pro¬ 
mulgated here, the argument of the Colonial Secretary is 
as follows :— ' 

If the Boer Government declines to accept the preamble to 
the Convention of 1881, which establidicd the suzerainty, then 
their independence does not exist, for it was never granted. If, 
on the other hand, the Boers accept the 1881 preamble, then the 
suzerainty is^ fact and is an insurmountable obstacle to the 
arguments recently advanced by Dr. Lcyds and other apologists 
for'independence. 

ANOtHER TURN OF THE SCREW. 

Meanwhiic “ further reactionary legislation is resolved 
on by Mr. Kruger ” :— 

The liquor law is to be tampered with. The 5 per cent, tax 
on dividends... is to be coiwerted into a 2| per cent, tax on the 
gross output, which is equivalent to nearly 10 per cent, on divi- 


Iligh Commissioner is what his position prescribes that he should 
be, the first man in South Africa. The influence of Sir Alfred, 
Milner in allaying the racial troubles cxcitkl by'the Raid is 
beyond, all praise, and if he has q free hand for carrying out a 
firm policy—which will reqmre no less tact and abiljfy man die 
task which he discharged so well as Lord Cromer’s right-hand 
man in Egypt—it is possible that the Transvaal difficulty mav 
yet be settled without the effusion of blood. 

“ THE KEY TO THE pflrTURE.” 

Net crtheless :— * 

If the prayer of the petitioners who protest against the existing 
•State of things is coldly ignored, events are bound to ensue- 
which will involve action on the part of Great Britain, however 
reluctant she may be to intervene. The central figure in South 
Africa is now the Uitlander Sf the Transv.aal. His position is 
recogni|ied os the key to the ftiture. If justice is accorded to 
him the.fcderation of South African States under the Britidi flag 
and the protection of the British Navy is merely a question of 
time. If justice is denied to him the Bf>er dream of a Dutch 
Republic from Cape Point to the Zambesi will gain force and 
reality. 

Mr. White laughs Mr. Kruger’s suggested “ Conces¬ 
sions ” to scoxn, 

German and American as Trade Rlva’s. 

In the Enghu'ering Jfagaphic for ^Vpril Mr. Louis J. 
Magee, writing on America and Germany as export com¬ 
petitors and customers, offers^suggestions from German, 
commercial and industrial methods which are qf value in, 
this section of tlic English-spe.aking world also. Re¬ 
calling the glories of the Hansa free cities, the writer 
says the old traditions are still kept up, of the merchant 
going with his warts ;— 

Now they gather for reiiistribution, in their m.^gnificent free- 
port wan-liouses, the products of all the world. A younger 
member of the firm spends a few years in Para, or Valparaiso, 
or Shanghai. He learns the language, the ]reople, and tliie 
difficulties. He returns and settles down to Hamburg home 
life again, but he continues to “feel with” the colonial part of 
the firm. The result is that his house docs not write exasperat¬ 
ing letters, pack bailly, or make terms of payment foreign to all 
the ideas of the customers. The rest of Germany, howex’er, 
cannot be compared with the Ilansa cities in knowledge of 
export methods. The Hansa people are English in the matter 
of feeling and filling the wants of a distant clientHe. 

This is how the writer points his moral• ,* 

If an impartial observer were to study the export trade of ihe 
world as it is now developing, and then frame only two maxims, 

I think he would say: first, manufacture well and cheaply*^ 
second, learn foreign langu^es. None of us can tell whun we . 
are going to need to use a foreign language. It is like a 


on Boer farms is a piece of le^slation that calls ibr the md^- 
ventio^ of the Suzersm Power. 

, ' “the first man in South Africa.", f . 

.Mt* White recognises the eflhct of **'the detachment tff 
Mr».l^Qdes from South African politic^ "; to h^efillly* 
otherwise. • He says >- 
Rhodes’ retirement into Gtppqritkin, the cxfreiiieiy 
yaUs personality who now occupies the position of 


Gennan, and .Spanish should become an acceptedly natural part 
of our popular education. Instead of being fire speciali^ of 
fortunate sons and daughters who.se parents live a part of the 
time in Europe or have the means to employ foreign-bom 
governesses, these languages should be put within the reach of 
every mechanic’s son from the tin)/: he enters our splendid pihlic 
sJiools. , „ 

Germans Ivave excelled in steam engine^ boi]^, ‘ 
electrical machinery, storage - toterie% tmaeiigFOtihii 
cables^ chemical processes, and throughout the# mag¬ 
nificent iron and steel industry, as well as in the dledtro- 
technical industry. Yet, says the writer' tr cdtoiision, 
“many American readers wul dbubtless stifi^<CtoiiHie to 
thihk of the Kaiser’s realm, as an * efffte ton'archyf with 
a gandy throne, many beautihil^tlc^' nhd.n medisevally 
sleepy people cv<flr-fond of bcer,**^ .- ■ . , . 



Leading Articles 

QLD-WORLD AND NEW-WORLD TRADE METHODS. 

• An Ominous Contrast, 

• The valuable series of ci^parisons between machine- 
shop man%emcnt in Europe* and America which 
Mr, H, F. L, Orcutt is contributing to the Engineering 
Magazine (and not, as was inadvertently stated in our 
last issuCj to Engineiytng) deals in the April number with 
cpmmercial orga#iisation and sales department. It is 
the same sto^ in a different sphere. Europe is sleepy. 
America is wide awake ;— 

In their methods of securing business, the Anierican'manu- 
faclurers of machinery have as little veneration for time-worn 
customs as respect for old-fashioned ni<aclunury. The best of 
them ads’ertise their wares in the leading technical journals in a 
manner which many Plnropean machine-tool makers would not 
think it possible to adopt without sacrifice of their so-called 
“respectability." The fetish, “professional etiquette,” which 
still so largely influences the conservative European manu¬ 
facturer, does not exist to the maker of machinery on the 
western shore of the Atlantic. 

The curse of illicit commissions is another bar to 
European advance ;— 

The American machine-tool maker is free to secure business 
on the merits of his goods, rather than on the rommissions 
which he c.an offer to foremen and works managers. Hut the 
extent to which “ lipping ” is carried on among European 
manufacturers is, I think, a serious drawback to all conctmed. 

SOCIAI, “starch.” 

Even wh?re European makers arc ready to adopt the 
latest methods, the demand for old-fashioned designs on 
the part of ordinarj' customers and 'governments which 
arc rarely up to date retards their progress. Similarly ;— 

The A mcrican manager works longer, and thinks less of his 
holidays, than the European. The shooting season and the 
wateriim place interfere but little with his business applic.ation. 

1 am acquainted with a number of managers of American 
machine shops of wide reputation who can be found in die works 
every morning at seven o’clock. They arc clost'ly in Umeh 
with their foremen and workmen, and associate with them on a 
more frientT** and familiar basis than is possible in a European 
shop. With few exceptions, the managers of the leading 
machine-tool works of the United States are successful raechanies 
and at the same time good business men. This would hardly 
be true, as a general statement, witli reference to •European 
machine-shop managers. 

CASTE AND HOOI.KYISM. 

Germany does not lack capital, or ability, or enterprise. 
Sif? does suffer from the social distinction between her 
coramef^:ia] and scientific workers on the one side and 
her practical engineers and mechanics on the other. 
The two classes do not fraternise; whereas in America 
there are an understanding and an intercourse which 
bring the best man to the top, without respect to social or 
educational status. Again ;— 

English _ industrial enterprises arc, in some respects, in the 
same randition as German. In the mechanical world “ Ilooley* 
ism ” is rampant, but it must have a fall. Its disciples know 
only “dividends.” ^ 

Salesmen need odier abilities than the knack of per- 
suadmg people to buy, notably familiarity wjih practical 
engineering • 

It is a weakness of European engineering establishments that 
the commercial and techniiM elements have little sympathy with 
each other. It is a strong point with American makers of 
machinery that such elements ate, in most instances, inseparable. 

• -' , ^ [SECRECV. 

A yM more striking contrast is this 

A charitcterislic peculiar to American makers* machinery is 
the constant interchange of infofbation, [even between sharp 
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competitors. Most fhanufacturers of machinery arc on friendly 
terms, and I know of several cases where competitors, making 
the same lines, exchange ideas, and send their workmen to study 
tlie methods of their rivals. Shops arc usually open to all 
visitors, and little of that narrow spirit too often shown by 
European manufacturers exists among American machine-tool 
makers. 

OFFICE FURNITURE. • 

Even In office furniture a kiadre;! difference appears 
It would be difficult to find^in America a machine-shop too 
'mail or insignificant to pi;ssesB a typewriter, a roll-top desk, a 
swivel office-chair, the wooden Jcper-file, and a time-recording 
apparatus. I have not yet seen the European machine-shop 
office where all the above, every one of wmch saves time and 
makes work easier, are in use. 

Labour-saving devices not being used, the number of 
office employees in Europe is excessive. Europe goes 
on the principle of “ low wages, cheap equipments.” 

Too much “ starch,” too much going in ruts, too much 
caste, too eager aping of the “ fine gentleman ”—these 
.ire the things that keep back Europe. The great social 
gulf which separates the black coat in the office from the 
fustian in the workshop will have to be closed up, if we 
are to bold our own against less feudal competitors. 


American Competition in Shipbuilding. 

In the April Engineering Magazine Mr. G. R. Duncll 
writes on the prospective expansion in American ship¬ 
building. He says that “the British shipbuilder who 
keeps an intelligent on industrial progress abroad 
sees nothing much plainer just now than that he will be, 
probably before very long, face to face with serious competi¬ 
tion from the United States.” He adds :—“ The prospect 
is not a pleasant one, and therefore he will avoid facing 
it as long as possible.” As to material, the writer 
observ'es that Henry Bessemer by his “process” put the 
ironstone of Great Britain out of the shipbuilding market. 
Writing before the recent rise in prices, he is “ not sur- 
])rised to find the price of steel ship plates to be £4 12s. 
at Pittsburg as against "os- Af Middlesborough, 
though, in considering these quotations, it must not be 
forgotten that ships can be built at Middlesboroiigh, 
while the Pittsburg plates would have a long journey to 
make to the ocean ports. For boiler plates the prices 
given arc £$ los. fid. in America and £6 los. in England.” 
He grants that at present a steamship can be bought 
cheaper in England or Scotland than in America ; 

“ Great Britain is still supreme as a shipbuilding 
nation.” But, he asks, how much longer will that last r 
Material is cheaper in the United States, but labour is 
dearer. Yet “ the American has a way of doing things 
and producing things with dear labour more cheaply 
than others can with cheap labour.” He knows capital 
is cheap, and borrows' freely. Mr. Dunell sums up 
thus:— 

Great Britain has lost the advantage she long held in the 
lesser cost of steel, but she still retains “ goodwill ” and trained 
labour, both of •the shops, the yard, and the ffrawing-office. 
Ameriea has iron-ore resources which the older country does 
not possess,—much of her open-hearth basic steel is made from ores 
almost of Bessemer quality,—but, if England makes intelligent 
use of the good things nature %as .put within her reach, much 
can be done to neutralise the advantages possessed by her rivals, 
in regard to raw material, and'bring her nearer to an equality. 
She will never get back her sometime supremacy—to that great 
past of “ Britain first, the rest nowherd." Other nations are 
catching up fast, and it is ^bcut time she woke up to the fact 
that, unless she struggles ht^ for her, own, ^ will drop even 
to an inferior place among the manufacturing countries of the 
World. • 
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machines worked bv the unscrupulous 9 oss, and a Senate 
losing character. “ I merely rejwat,’^ ho says, “ what a 5 l 
thoughtful Americans ate (saying.** If so, conversa¬ 
tion in the States tpunt of late have been of a very 
sombre tone. “ The whifc man has a burden of Sufficient 
weight at home.” 

The writer especially deplores the American system of 
shelving all ex-Presidcnts and excluding ex-member'' of 
the Cabinet from Congress, and the tjonsequenfwant 
of responsibility of leadership and the apotheosis of the 
Boss. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP DOHBTFUL. 

Mr. Smith does not think it a proud moment for our 
country when England threw herself into the arms of the 
War Party in Washington. The failure of the Canadian 
n^otiations show's, he says, the transitorj' nature of the 
friendship betw'cen England and America. The West is 
opposed to England as the land of aristocracy, plutocracy, 
and of gold. The Irish have still a large vote. The fimt- 
fruits of an Imperial career for Americans is the creation 
of a fleet w'hich will put an end to British suprema^ in 
their waters. Americans are our chief commercial rivals 
and political antagonists. The want of continuity in 
their government prevents permanent partnet'hip with 
us. This lugubrious outlook ends as follows :— 

The result of anything like a compact alliance or partnership, 
considering the diversity of interests, institutions, and even, 
since the large influx of uon>British dements into the Uniteil 
States, of character, would be very doubtful. ^ More than 
doubtful would be the result of a partnership in aggrandisement, 
however veiled it might be under the pretext of spreading 
Anglo-Saxon ideas or imposing peace upon the world. The 
world kas not got so far - only to have its law imposed upon it 
by an exclusive d>>mination, however numerous the ironclads of 
the dominant Penvets might be. The community of nations 
would presently arise in concert to reassert the independence of 
the seas, and open again a free course of progpress for humanity. 


m OOLdWIN SMITH ON AMERICAN DECADENCE. 

“ Imperialism in the United States " Is the subject of 
a very doldiil article by Professor Goldwin Smith in the 
Contemporary Review. The recent development of 
American expansion and of Anglo-American friendship 
seems to have serieosly discomposed the Professor. He 
finds fn these recent changes sudden revelation of a 
process which had long been going on :— 

A vast and heterogeneous emigration, which even the digestive 
powers eH the RepuWc with its school system has failed entirely 
to aasitnilate; a *' multimiUropairism,” with its boundless luxury, 
its palatial mansions, and its matrimonial allianc^ with the 
European aristocracy; the decay of religion, which, though 
still the social rule, at least in the East, bos been losing its hold 
upon practical life; the growing thirst for pleasure, largely for 
sensual pleasnre, and for money as the means ; the in tens! y of 
commercial spe^ation consequent on the thirst for money ; a 
Yellow Press, appealing not only to the love of sensation but 
to immoral tastes—all are factors in the change which has been 
going on in the national character, and causes of its visible 
departure from the old Washingtonian and JefTctsonian ideal. 
Vastly increased interconrse with Europe has injected European 
ideas and aspirations. This burst of Imperialism and war fever 
appears to have its source partly in the desire for a place in the 
circle of the great war Powers of the Old World. ... It the 

S irit which u now dominant prevails we may fold up the 
eclaradon of Independence and blot out Fourth of July pro¬ 
fessions of sympathy with nations straggling to be free. 

LIBERTY OF OPINION NOT YET ESTABLISHED. 

In the simple between the party of the Common- 
weahh and the party of Empire he says that some think 
ithe former might even now win if it could fairly appeal to 
the people; but in the next eight months tlie fate of the 
American CtMnmonw'calth may be sealed. He seems 
sadly moved by the storm of denunciation which friends 
of the Commonwealth have to face :— 

Liberty of opinion, the crown and safeguard of all liberlics, 
has not yet thoroughly found its way from its English home to 
the other side oS the Atlantic. Nor is the many-hcaded despot 
more patient than the one-hcaded of honest but unpalatable 
advice. 

A PARK VIEW OF “the WHITE MAN.” 

Everything seerts ^o be going against the writer’s 
^in. Though juristt of eminence declare the Constitu¬ 
tion makes no provision for de^ndencies, dependencies 
are, nevertheless, being assumed. So long as their rulers 
are graduates of West Point their policy will be honour¬ 
able i bat after them will come the politician, the carpet- 
1 >hggef, and a new current of corruption. The rulers will 
-be degraded by arbitrary rule over an inferior race. The 
army and navr will be extended. Republican institutions 
wiU be impmUed. One gleam of nope is ;he possible 
iaR of Protecdon. 'But the allied consolidation of the 
l^tes throui^ fisreign war do« not exisi. Party strife 
was never mbce .xancorous. Black and white are bitterly 


“BCRPJgK” ENOUGH AT HOME. 

' If, the writer In efl^t, Amencans desire to ' 
shoulder the wUte man’s burden, let them tackle the 
nfee millimu pf tMtat>ea already wHhin their own herders, 
wpo are about.as oowntfodden and degraded as caai 

..be. Would they extend me reign of Law? Agaiii there' .. 

fair field at home. The last census gw*’* ' ' 

> Ibomicldes. SurUy the States have enou^i on their. i 
l The WM of races in the South, 'political > 
ion, confuMon of i^atceei' doalftftd: ^<flirrency, 
tit mftlionaires, an utMfertalfli^lM(I^^ aystem,:' ' 
CiMistituUop, Sociaiistie agitetImL' plmty 



THE SQUABBLE IN SAMOA. 

Mr. John George Leigh, who, in the January/h/'/- 
nightly, sounded a note of alarm as to the drift of affairs 
in Samoa, points out in the May number of the same 
review bow events have justified his warnings. His 
general view of the situation appears from these sen¬ 
tences ;— 

Wc have heard of the undoubted leader of the Samoan 
nation being backed by the Gninnans, who for years followed 
him with relentless hate, and are now able to pose.RS cham¬ 
pions of the rights and liberties of the people they so often 
harried and long sought to subjt^te. We have learned how 
this same Mataafe, elected king by five-sixths of his country¬ 
men, and the proved friend of 'Great Britain and America, 
has been hounded from the position which is rightfidly his— 
first, by a ** legal ” decision, and then by the armed inter¬ 
vention of two of the three nations which have solemnly 
declared the independence of the islands and the free right 
qT the^ natives to elect their chief or king, and choose, in tlmi 
own fiiduon, their form of government. , , ^ . d 

He takes strong ^ception to the rtfling .of 
Justice of Samoa that tne protocols of 1889, ^k 
exception to Mataafe being recognisod thei^ wene.a ptri 
of the treaty and consequent, qcchjtded him oow. lie 
.l^grets that there waa no of Appealthe 

decision oV Mr. .Chambers.. .lie at.the appoint* 

jmmt of the. Joint Commission,feature 
;about which seems to ]^,to he itpon 

it to assume thecdmjdete'if 
the islands.,. He sees a goo<|tkhiw^,m “ * 

.grievous wrongsngl^. 
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CHANGES IN CATHOLIC FRANCE. 

• ' (i) The Catholic Revival. 

* The Quarterly Review contains a comprehensive study 
*of “The Catholic Reaction in France.” The writer 
begins by‘declaring France in a perilous condition, 
manifestly decadent, and corrupt; outwardly rich and 
prosperous, intellectually restless, and unhappy. He 
finds “ the real reaSan of dismiietude ” in the fact that 
“ France has nqyer lived down ner infamous revolution.” 

THE SECRET OF THE FRENCH SEE-SAW. 

“ The monsters who abolished the a/iciea rigiwe put 
nothing in its place but lawlessness and hy^jocrisy ” ;— 

In the Revolution of 1789 France forgot her traditions and 
stamped upon her history. She thought, so to say, that sir; 
might live itt vaeue, and disembarrassed of her alniusphrrc, 
make a dashing return to first principles. Her intelligence was 
acute enough to invent fifty new constitutions; she saw the 
meaning of all things, and deemed herself superior <0 the 
tyranny of kings or priests. .She ignored only this : that her 
roots had sunk deep into the past, and tliat you can no more 
drag up a nation than you can drag up a tree without cniU.iigi-r- 
ing its life. ... 

She is tired from sheer curiosity. What nation, indeed, could 
live through a century of experiment and be strong ? She h.as 
beer, i^ked by iconoclasm on the one hand, and on the other 
by the reaction which iconoclasm always necessitates. 

So France alternated between piety and freeliiought, until 
the disaster of 1870 compelled another revision of theology and 
politics. . . ■. The avowed object of the new Kcpubiic, as of the 
old, was yie complete secularisation of France. This object, 
conceived by Jules P'orry, was carried out In a spirit of hartdi 
intolerance by Gambctta. . . . For a while the Republicans 
triumphed, with a Jew prefect in every department the anti- 
cleiicm Government felt secure. The faithful Catholic was 
exposed to every indignity : the bigotry of freethinkers surjiass'ed 
the worst bigotry of the Church. The word “Gixl” was 
expunged from schoolbooks, and the sanguine politician thought 
that “ God ” was expunged from the hearts of the people. 

■* THE PROPHETS OF VICl’ORXOCS BIGOTRY. 


But the inevitable reaction arrived. France—even 

frecthinkisg France —is, says the writer, Catholic at heart. 
“The n.odern literature of France is persistently ‘Neo- 
Christian.’ ” But the Church, in fighting the true battle 
of freedom and of emancipation from the yoke of fanatical 
secularism, has stooped to the basest instruments. Two 
agents of the reaction are selected f8r mention. 
M. Drumont, possibly a Jew, has no other policy or aim 
than to promote hatred against the Jews. His Liire 
jJ^arole consists of a leading article on Jewish villainy, and 
“ thp rest of the paper is^ tissue of lies, designed to prove 
that every crime committed in France is committed by 
a scoundrel of Hebrew blood. ” His “ La France Juivc ” 
is “the Bible of the Catholic movement in France.” 
And “what M. Drumont has done for the Jews, M. 
Ernest Renauld, in his ‘ Peril Protestant,’ does for the 
Pwtestants, but with less tact and even greater violence.” 
The writer says tiiat the Dreyfus case gave the Church 
her grand opportunity, of which she has taken full advan- 
t^e. Even she was surprised at her own influent 2. 

“ For two years she has prevailed against ail the forces 
arrayed on the other side.” “The Catholic rmival is 
assum.” 

^ (2) An Evangelical Revolt. 

The Al^ Bourier describes in the Contemporary 
, '“Tbe Eyaxugelical Movement among the French Clergy.” 

. He divides French priests into three classes : the fiinatics, 

,, ;beM on beli^ing^ and Micceeding at any price, those who* 
. lost their i^th but adhere to their profession, and a 
4 lir 4 group, of wpom he says • 

' 'A ^sidn^ble section of the cle^, lui^ especially of the 


younger clergy— not certainly a majority, but conasting of the 
t^liUy men remarkable for their knowledge and chaikcter—are 
lon^ng feir a refomFof Catholicism. They aric fisr. a- rejuvenai 
tion of the ancient Church, a jctuin to the Christianity of the 
early centuries, and they draw their ins{nratiou firoi|i the Gospel 
rather than from tlic Fathers of the Church. 

Of these la-st, there are two classes : “ those'who come 
out, and those who remain.” What leads to secession 
is first, celibacy ; and second, the anti-canonical position 
given to the clergy’ by the Concordat, which ^ts the 
lesser clergy’ entirely at the mercy of the bishops. Some¬ 
times all the parsons ij a diocese are changed by 
episcopal fiat .’ll the request of a mayor. 

SECES.<<ION NO UlNtSER DISGRACEFUL. 

Once priests came out clandestinely, but now, like the 
writer hnnsclf in 1895, openly and without public odium. 
I’rom the retirement of Abbd Charbonnel, “public 
opinion began to rally to the side of the unfrocked. 
The moment it ceased to be disgraceful to come out, men 
came out; resignations multiplied, and were always 
publicly announced. That was the first point gained— 
the rehabilitation of the ‘apostate.’” Next, in October 
1897, the WTiter founded the monthly journal Le Chritien 
Fran^ah, which has been very successful, making its 
way into thousands of priests’ houses. The writer 
adds :— 

We have opened at Sevres a house where the hiadh find 
htjspitalily while they are looking for a new position. Thither 
romc also priests who wish to nnderstand the reform movement, 
hut not to resign their office. They return to their paridics^ and 
preach the Gospel instead of llw Roman dogmas and superstitions. 

EX-PRIF.STS AS EVANGELISTS. 

A new departure is contemplated :— 

We ])iopose to establish in Paris a college for the training of 
ex-priests to be missionaries and apostles of the coming reform. 
From this college will issue lecturers who will travel all over 
France, preaching the deliverance of the Church from the yoke 
of its Italian Pope and the recognition of its only true master, 
Jesus Christ, ’''here are at 2iresent six priests in our college. 

• • ’ The iieople listen with delight to these courageous men 
who have thrown off the pajial yoke; they applaud the lecturers, 
and assemble in crowds whenever it is advertised that an ivadi 
is to speak. The fact is, that the priest knows better than the 
pastor how to address liimsclf to the Catjiolic masses. 

“ PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES UNDER CATHOLIC FORMS.” 

Trotestantism not being popular in France, something 
else is needed ;— ’ 

Besides, the Calvinist religion does not suit the Latin races, 
who find the Protestant worship cold and the PrtHestant temple 
b.’ire of everything which appeals to the imagination. In spite 
of the absurdity of its dogmas, Catholicism is to them the 
religion of sacrifice and devotion, of the sister of charity and 
the brother of St. John of God, the Church whi^ has built its 
monasteries and schools, where the (^ildren receive sudi devoted 
and intelligent care ; sucli a Catholicism does not seem to them 
by any means a mere error which should be rejected en bloc. 
These preconceived ideas will no doubt, disappear in course of 
time and a reconciliation will b^effected; but it _wiU not be 
by the one Qhurch absorbing the other, 'l^cy will meet and 
unite in all which each has that is true and <uvine. That is the 
task of these new apostles, who will preach neither Protestantism 
not Catholicism, but Christianity. This was the view of 
M. Edmond de Pressen^in 1872. And quite recently a man 
who is a great authority in the Protestant Church has expressed 
the same thought, disclosing to us what he calls “ his hope, or 
his dream—the triumph of Protestant principles under Catholic 
forms.” , 

This the writer JidSeves to. be the task of religious 
reform in France in |he twentieth century. 
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' ‘*18 A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY POSSIBLE?” 

.CAfHOLrcs Answer, “At Present, No.” 

' Certain “ true and loyal sons of the*Church," signing 
themselves “Voces CatnoliCaBj" have provided in the 
Contemporary plentiful ammunition for the more intelli¬ 
gent followers of Mr. Kenslt/ They ask “ Is a Catholic 
University possible, in Ireland or elsewhere?” They 
hold that “ scientific teaching is the essence, the alpha 
and omfga, of the highest type of academic institution ” ; 
.and they inquire “ Are we Catholics free to accept and, 
if we be teachers, to spread the well-established truths of 
natural atid historical science, despite the clashing of some 
of them with theological definitions, or, at any rate, with 
the method of construing theta now in vogue ? ” Th<^ 
resent the wpy in which the political line of Catholics is 
being marked out for them by Cardinal Rampolla, and 
the Holy Church is being, identified with a French and 
anti-Italian policy. They object to a similar policy bein„ 
fjllowed in the realm of scientific inquiry 

The outcome 'of these tendencies is the strict obligation 
imposed upon Catholics of taking not only their religion, but 
their science, politics, and sociology, from a baud of over- 
zealous and under-educated men whose only excuse for folly is 
their good intentions. No views, theories, or truths, however 
well established, arc allowed to be taught which arc not approved 
by these irresponsible writers: .... It is this system o. 
coercion which renders a Catholic University impossible. 

The scientific movement among Catholics, which was 
well-nigh stagnant in 1870, was subsequently promoted 
by zealous workers in many countries. But they have 
been condemned and silenced by “the band of over- 
zealous politico-religious theologians in Rome, whose 
voices are so often focussed and reproduced by the 
venerable pontiff himself, instead of his own.” 

THE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 

These “ true and loyal sons of the Church ” go on to 
suggest the most serious charges against a prince of the 
Church. They say :— 

Monsignor, now Cardinal, Satolli set out for the United 
.States in 1893 as a poor Roman professor, and returned a few 
years later as a prince of the Church; he found in Washington 
a University full of promise, thoroughly Catholic, he admitted, 
and, perfectly scientific withal; yet he did not leave American 
soil until he had dismissed t]^e Rector, discredited the system, 
and turned the Universify into a seminary. ... Cardinal Satolli 
has been roundly accused by the liidepeiident, one of the most 
respected periodicals in the United States, of having constantly 
accepted presents of money, amounting to a very considerable 
.sum, all told—of having taken, for instance, a gratuity of one 
thousand dollars from Monslgnor McMahon—and of having 
shabbily turneohis back upon and his hand against the money- 
givers as soon as their sources ran dry. 

THE FREIBURG UNIVERSITY. 

The writers then proceed to tell the story of the 
Catholic University at Freibuig, in Switzerland j— 

‘ It is a tale of mine and countermine, of low intrigues and 
sublime phrases, of petty tq^ite and pious pretence, of occasiontd 
eavesdropping and systematic espionage, of inquidtions en 
miniature and threats en p-ande, aU culminating in the final 
explosion which scattered the professors over the wcAld, and left 
Freiburg Univerrity a moral wreck and ruin, a byword among 
Catholics, and a battle-cry to our enemies. In all, thirteen 
Catholidtr professors, against whose orthodoxy not a breath of 
susp?don has been raised, were foyce(Ho leave the University 
and to b^n life anew. Thdr own account . . . well deteives- 
to be .read and laid to heart by all those who hope in E^and 
or S^nd to succeed where Germans, Ammeans, Swiss, 
Frenimeett, ZtaUons, and British have. Mready so hopelessly 
foiled.'We know'aMkdeclarc. mid {hefa^ beu but oUr 
^ decaraitt a^a^lp a Catholic University is at present n chimera. 


OF J^EVIEWS. 

“oh,'blessed flames of the stake!” 

But even a Protestant may ask, was there any need for* 
Catholic writers to unearth this extract from a Roman' 
review, the Analecta Eeclesiastica and parade it before ■ 
English readers ?— , 

” Far be it from us to CMt ‘about for weak grounds for the 
defence of die Holy Inquisition against heretical malice. .... 
It is to the happy watchfulness of the Hqjly Inquisition that the 
religious peace and the blissful faith are to be ascribed which d' 
such honour to the Spanish people. Oh, blessed flames of the- 
stake, by means of which, through the elimination of a few very 
cunning people, thousands and thousands of souls were rescu^ 
from the maw of error and saved mayhap from everlasting 
damnation. Oh shining and venerable mmiory of Thomas 
Torquemada, marked by the wisest zeal and unconquerable 
bravery I" 

This is “ pie ” for the No-l’opery' agitator. 

AGAINST ULTRA MONTANIS.M. 

The writers inveigh fiercely against Ultramontanism :— 

It is at least conceivable, although to us incredible, that the 
weal of Catholicism should require the dragweighting of science. 
But it is not conceiv.ablc to men or angels that the interests of 
any Church should c-ill for the perpetuation of a system of 
methods wliich cloiscly border upon falschocxl. And these 
methods arc the direct outcome of that alliance between oolitics 
and religion which goes by the name of Ultramontanism. But 
even thi abuses of Ultramontanism ought not to drive any 
genuine Catholic from the true fold. 

Where the King has the Pull of the Pgpe. 

Mr. W. J. StillmaNj late Times correspondent in 
Rome, discusses “the belligerent Papacy ” in the National 
Iteview. He gives prominence to one aspect of the 
long duel between Vatican and Qnirinal which is often 
overlooked. He savs :— 

In case the Pope or the Conclave sliould decide to le.ave Italy, 
it would lie in the power of the Government to break up, once 
and for ever, the constitution of the Papacy for all political audr 
mundane ends, for it holds him prisoner by a bond be dare not 
break. The Pope is Pontifex Maximus simply as Bishop of 
Rome, and by the ancient right of the Church of Rome he must 
be elected by the people and clergy of Romo. The College of 
Cardinals are only the delegates of the constituency, and should 
the Government see fit, on any vacancy of the Bishopric, to 
order the election to be m.ade under the original and legal 
conditions, no» assertion of authority by any foreign election 
would ever regain the jurisdiction, and the Papacy would be 
^lit by a schism which neither Conclave, Council, nor Emperor 
could ever heal. The Italian Church would be constituted by 
formalities as valid as those which founded the Roman Catholic, 
and all Italy would adhere to it. 

When the last Conclave voted at its first sitting that it 
would go out of Italy to elect Pio Nono’s successor, 
Crispi whispered to a Cardinal friend that in that case the 
Vatican would be occupied by the Italian Government. 
Mr. Stillman proceeds :— 

The Italian MinistOT had but to hold his peace and the “last 
rampart of the Pontifical sovereignty had passed into the hands 
of the enemy.” That the decision of the Minister was a mis¬ 
fortune for Italy has long been evident. 

The belligerent policy of the Papacy Mr. Stillman 
attributes to its ambition for political power and the’ 
Temporal Soverqigntyw- |ts spiritual thunders have ^en 
flat; Italy, thou^ Catholic, is still patriotic. The Pope, 
searching for temporal weapons, has come under me., 
control of the Society of Jesus-—“ an int^tsely worldly 
body,” “of the grossest materialism.” Hence theea^er 
boq^tting with France and servile submisnon to>Rus 2 a. 
Heitee the Dreyfiis ca^. Yet “It Ipok§’ venr Kke 
exchanging the King-Log Humbett. for the joint Kings- 
Stork, Prance and Rusria.” , ■ 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WOMAN QUEEN OF 

• ♦ FRANCE. 

It is a very interestinj and highlj- suggestive article 
’ which Mis? Ada Cone contributes to the Contemporary 
on English-speaking womerf and French commerce. 
To put the gist of it in a sentence, France commercially 
lies at the foot of English-speaking woman. In tlie 
great international workshop France has specialised in 
the production* of commodities for the decoration of 
womanhood, and for her oversea custom principally 
depends on the woman who lives in Great Britain or the 
United States. 

THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH INDUSTRIES. 

Miss Cone examines the statistics of French exports 
for 189s, and reports 

Not only do we take a third of tlie entire French exports, not 
only Oo we take nearly half of the exported manufactures, in our 
purchase is included the greater portion of the art indu.strics 
that France sells abroad .... It is no exaggeration to say 
that the most delicate, the mo.st intrinsically precious, tlie most 
.artistic fabrications of French exports iftc consumed in English 
communities. 

Miss Cone shows that France, finding the advantage 
of specialising its labour, “ has precipitated itself in a 
single direction. It has made luxurious dress industries 
its special field.” But decorative dress, once worn b} 
men, is now only demanded by women :— 

English-speaking women, then, are the principle patrons of 
the art industries of Fr.ancc j and, as French industries are at 
present constituted, their jiatronage is a necessity to the prosperity 
of French commerce. 

A SHREWD AND ‘‘PALPABLE HIT.’’ 

From this fact Miss Cone derives an efilectivc retort to 
French gibes at English taste :— 

It is for our women that, after her own are served, France 
{'trends her ingenuity and her taste, and it is our patronage that 
(■nablc.s her to keep her industrial reputation up to its high 
iheoretic standard in the world. Whereby fills of itself the 
charge often made in French literature that the Anglo-Saxons 
have noil .te. The client that buys the most beautiful objects 
<-ffered in the market is, on the contrary, the client u itli the 
maximum of taste. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN SHARE IN FRENCH EXPORTS. 

In support of these general statements, a few of the 
tigures quoted by Miss Cone may be given :— 

The specialities of French industry are tissues, imitation furs, 
Vjjrmenls and underwear, millinery and artificial ftowers, 
accessories of dress, inclndlllg jewellery, gloves, buttons, and 
fans} a class of articles known as Articles de Pans, and another 
listed as "articles of collection outside of commerce.” All but 
the two last are articles of women’s dress, and these two 
represent but a small fraction of the value of the rest. The 
most considerable of these industries is tissues, the export value 

• of which is 711 million francs. Of this value England takes 
281 millions and the United States 123 millions, making four- 
sevenths of the whole tissue export. 

IN SILK. 

The value of the silk export in the year from which these 
figures are borrowed is million francs, of which amount 
England takes 120} millions and the United StMes 75 millions, 
or uie two toother aboulPtwo-thlrds of the silk export. 

Of the elaborated silk weaves, England takes of gold and 
silver brocade hearly half the export, and of pure silk brocades 
the value of six out of a total of eight millions, which, added to 
that taken by the United States, makes a total for the two 
countrin of seven-ninths of the silk brocade. Of gauze and crape 
Eng^aM takes fiVe-seuenths of the export; of tissues in artificial 
silk, store than four-fifths'; and England and the United Stau-s 
togethm take one-half the sue tulle, each a vafunof five millions. 

• 


RIBBONS, EMBROIDERIES, ETC. 

Ribbons, that ttichclicu fostered artificially to trim the 
doublets, of the men, have bccoihe so large a proportion of the 
silk export for women as to be valued at 30J millions, of which 
amount England and the United States take four-fifths. 
Of the passementeries, which have a similar history, the 
English countries take well on towards two-thirds; of silk lace, 
England takes fifteen out of the value of nineteen millions, and 
the two English countries take eighteen-nineteenths; of silk lace 
mixed with gold and silver England and the United States are 
the sole clients, the bulk going to tne United States ; while of 
the pure raw-silk (issue expoft England takes nearly the whole. 

Of the wool tissue csjpprt—323 millions—the two 
English countries take well on towards two-thirds. Of 
cotton embroideries England takes 46 millions, and the 
United States 80 millions’ worth, or both countries 
together, 126 out of a total of 128 millions* worth 
exported ! 

IN I.MITATION-FUR.S. 

In imitation-furs France distinguishes herself:— 

The French turn every year 80 million rabbit-skins, 15 
million hare-skins, and a proportionate number of cat-skins, 
all to finish into Canadian martin, Prussian martin, Swedish 
martin, Russian sable, North Sea otter. ... It is said 
that two-thirds of the fur used in the world is rabbit. It may be 
hazarded, then, that the greater number of fur jackets and muffs 
have their starting-point in French kilclicns. 

Women’s gloves arc the most renowned French sjicciality in 
skins. The export is rated at 49 millions, of which fEngland 
takes 29 millions and the United Slates 18 millions, or the two 
together practically the whole export. 

Of the 35 million francs’ worth of feathers for dress, England 
takes 15I millions and the United States 13 millions, making 
this export depend entirely on our women. 

M. VVORTU’.S TESTIMONV. 

Miss Cone quotes from the evidence of M. Worth 
before a ParliamcnLiry Commission in 1884. M. Worth 
said;— 

The death of ‘he Duke of Albany, in point of view of OUr 
affairs wilb England, means a loss to Paris of IS millions, and 
T am certain that, in saying this, I am well inside the truth; 
exportation will suffer, because of this event, a sensible diminu¬ 
tion. . . . This mourning of three weeks will occasion a loss to 
P.iris of IS millions from the point of view of exportation ; and 
ill what concerns me it is a diminution of two hundred thousand 
fmnes of bu.siness ; the orders will not come and the season is 
ruined. 

The writer reminds us that these export figures show- 
only a part of our custom. “ An incalculable amount of 
money is left by ourw-oinen” in the shops of Paris besides. 

WHO HOLDS THE SCEPTRE? 

Miss Cone deduces the general inference : “ It is over 
our women that the French sceptre is held.” Rather 
should one say, the English-speaking woman holds the 
sceptre of French commerce. For, as the writer shows, 
France pays the penalty of the creative artist : she 
does not produce for the ma^cs ; her colonial &ilure 
proves her unsuited to minister to the more vulgar 
needs of the multitude ; “ she must depetftl on a special 
and limited public.” The article concludes with a dark 
hint of what would happen if the English-speaking 
w'oman were to withdraw^the sceptre she now holds out 
to suppliant France :— 

When masculine dress cast off the luxurious and the purely 
decorative, it freed itself at the same time from French dictation 
and from dependence on French industries. If the women go 
on they must do the same.. It may happen to the critic to 
modify his taste; it will hf less easy for the artist to change his 
principles of work. 
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MR BIRRELL ON SIR ROBERT; FEEL, 

—AND Other Things. 

A CHARACTERISTIC paper by Mr. Augustine" Birreil 
adorns the closing pages of the May Contemporary. Its. 
occasion is Mr. C. S. Parker’s biography of Sir Robert 
Peel. But the-chief value of the article lies in the obiter 
dicta. *• 

EPITAPH-EPITHETS. 

Here is a part of Mr. Birrelils general introduction to 
his subject:— 

When a great politician dies,'*a*man whose nam? has been on 
the tongues of all* and in every kind of t3rp3 for scores of years, 
the got^'hearted British public makes the matutinal observations 
conventionally described as “mourning a loss,” attends bis 
funeral or memorial service, and then, after scratching his na) -e 
on the Abbey stones or elsewhere, is well content to leave him 
alone for evermore with the epithet or attribute it deems most 
appropriate to attach to his name. Thus, Pitt is majestic. Fox 
generous. Canning splendid, Palmirslun patriotic, John Russell 
plucky, Disraeli romantic, Gladstone relimous; and so on. 
Nor are these epithets open to revision. WMiever record leaps 
to light they are not in the least likely to be altered. The fact 
is, Englishmen understand their political leaders down to lha 
ground. They have never mistaken them for saints, heroes, or 
philosophers. Indeed, they know them to be sinners, usually 
as blind to the future as the grocer down the street, and 
occa^onally as ignorant of the past as the publican at the 
cornhr, but who, for all that, stood like men for their brief hour 
on the quarter-deck of the big ship which is still groaning and 
grunting on its way. at all events never ran her aground. 

THE POLITICIAN AS NIGHT-POACHER. 

Mr. Birreil finds no ground in the three volumes of 
Sir Robert’s Papers, now published for the first time, for 
revising previous judgments. Referring to Peel’s robbing 
bis two opponents, by timely conversion to their views, of 
their welf-eamed triumph, Mr. Birreil remarks ;— 

It is, however, the business of politicians to do a good deal of 
night-poaching, and it is a pardonable weakness to believe that 
an intelligent Providence must have meant you and not gentle¬ 
men opponte to save the country. 

DUKE AND DOI^R ALL OF A PIECE. 

The plebdan orig.n of the Peel family elicits this 
remark:— 

In England, where we are all woven strangely of the same 
piece, tn^ things count for very little. Between a decent 
agrtcwtorallfibourer and a decent duke there are no differences 
^imeh canwt be eauly accounted for by those different personal 
habits which are et^endered by their way of life. Twenty 
years ift bte houses, in labourers’ cottages, in merchants’ villas, 
.>^n arUsons! dwdliogs, in Whitechapel tenements, will explain. 
all the differences noticoibie between the different ranks of Her 
Majes^’s lieges. 

OXFORD AND THE BUCOLIC INTEREST. 

Mr. Birreil speaks qf^i'the representation in Parlia¬ 
ment of Hhs University of Oxford ” as “ the pet diploma of 
the greedy moiFopolut’'' Later he g'uds at the Univessity 
as “a constituency whidh.bas never consented to.be 
reprqpented-^ a man who has saved hi^ country.” To 
wite the bish^.ofthe imuled ipferest novir would says 
"die writer, “ sowastfae agriicnltura} interest is concern^, 
^ trample poverty-stricken race, who barely cpntrilie 
tiff|jBron ex^ns . by avoiding theme conteibutiaxa W^’ 
Nl^^hioh, under tbeAame of U«alh j^ies, MIoleviM 
.values only.'' 'TnsdiaH i^ .die 'htom qi^R'os- 
ipem^QWi.-'lRDded interest ha8.:lBefiUiMi tu^ 
irfirHwinil riiriTniiTtinrrn** 


PEEL’S SERIOUSNESS. . 

Speaking of the great Repealer’s changes of principle/' 
the writer says:— . 

Peel was a man who intelleclttalised hit apostles... . 
Seriousness has not been a common quality with English Prime 
Ministers. The lightheartedness of most of them u amaaidg. 
Even the horrors of the criminal code,have never turned a 
politician’s stomach. Peel was a serious Minister, always^ to 
Mr. Disraeli complained, “absorbed in thought.” The Con¬ 
dition of England (Question weighed more heavily on the states¬ 
man than ever it did on the novelist, although the imaginative 
genius of the latter enabled him, without pain or labour, to see 
deeper into the cauldron than could die former. But Disraeli 
iiotnii^ for England ; Peel saved her. 

\VH.vr SIR ROBERT DID. 

Here is a typical summary of Peel’s achievements 

No statesman of the century lias left liis mark so plainly 
inscribed upon both the Statute Book and the life and business 
of the nation as Sir Robert Peel. He it was who resumed cash 
payments, establislied a gold bliindard, and told us “ What is a 
pound,” He w.is the author of the Bank Charter Act, and of " 
the sweet simplicity of fhe Three per Cents. We owe it to Sir 
Robert Peel that the Incom; Tax is always with us, and that a 
policeman is, or oulfht to be, at the corner of every street. The 
Budgets of 1842 and 4845 are chapters in our financial history, 
for was it nut Peel who taught us to fight hostile larifis with frep 
imports? Across Ireland the mm.-s of most Chief Secretaries 
are writ in w.aler, but Peel left behind him that constabulary 
force of which we hear every year when the Irish Estimates 
come on for discussion. Tlic law reformer loves t||e name of 
Peel, who humanised the criminal code, and showed, at least, a 
willingness to listen to the voice of Bcntham and to recast our 
judicature. Finally, he emancipated the Catholics, and carried 
free trade in corn. Here ig a programme, indeed, by the side 
of which that of Newcastle may well pale its ineffectual fires. 

Apropos of Peel’s watchfulness—he “ kept his eye on 
eveiything ”—comes the taunt:— 

One disadvantage of tlie democratic system is that a Priipe 
Minister no longer feels himself responsible for good govern¬ 
ment. He awaits “ a mandate ” from a mob who ore watching 
a football match. 

Peel’s vindication is, of course* tliat fascinating rKer—the 
Fathei Tiber to whom all politicians pray—the course or curreat 
of events. 

Mr. Birreil regrets the publication of the letters of 
Disraeli which showed him seeking ofifice from Peel, and 
then point-blank denying that he had done so. The 
magnanimity of Peel should not, the writer thinks, have 
been disturbed by his descendants. 

Dther Views of'Sir Robert. * 

' The Edinburgh Review classes Peel “ among the very- 
greatest of the great men whom this country has pro¬ 
duced.” His “ constitutional reluctance to examine any 
great subject till it became acute, which made him so 
capable an administrator,” “detractsfrom Peel’s greatness 
as a statesman, iriiile it rained bis position as a party 
leader.” 

The Quarteriy Review ^ in an article on Peri and Pitt, 
argues that Peel was not a man of genius, , His dd|mnant 
qi^t)r was “a quality sddnm assiiciated, wjth .geii|tts 
—Efficiency. He did everything well that he'. tnqd Jto 
do.” His intell^t was eminently serviceable but'essentfiiRyr'. 
mechanical. ’"He understood the business rkriier thanme' 
’art of statesmanship.” The onfy phrase of hi^srifi r«m^* 
bered is “ Regbtter, rtgistor, raster ”: arid ”it h^heriwtto 
ef an election agent rather than of a MiaiBt«^ Bhteo 
Peei more than to any other ringte risdee. ive 'dirie the 
continuity e/i the character ,ctf the CosRnans. 

,T>htough all the. electoral^ ihftt 

.HOhM remain?, nraclacaJ|y.iinclfl^4Ra^^ 

Water Minister^ Pitt wris tla^oWit? «■. 
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vflOW TO FINO A BETTER TYPE OF TEACHER 

For Our Elemektarv Schools. 

Mr. Hi^ouo Hodge ^tes in the Fortnightly on 
“ the Teauwer problem.” He lays immense stress on the 
fact that “ in, elementary education, the teacher is everj - 
thing.” But Mr. Hijjtee is not satisfied with the origin or 
training of most erf om elementary school-teachers. He 
says:— • 

The mere outline of such a career is enough to show that the 
elementary school teacher is not likely to be a person of 
superior type. He is, in truth, a small middle-class person, 
much as Matthew Arnold described him, with all the usual 
intellectual restrictions of his class. He is, in other words, 
unintellectual, knowing hardly anything well, parochial in 
sympathies, vulgar in the accent and style of his talking, with a 
low standard of manners. He is withal extremely respectable, 
correct morally, with a high sense of duty, as he understar ds it, 
and competent in the teclmique of his calling. 

TAP A HIGHER SOCI.^L GRADE. 

The compact o^anisation of the teachers is apparently, 
in Mr. Hodge’s judgment, not likely to lead to unaided 
self-improvement. He comes back to the point that 
“the kw to everything is the personal calibre of the 
teasher,” and makes this plea :— 

What is wanted is educated ladies and gentlemen as teachers. 
Get that, and the whole problem changes. It is no longer an 
attempt by ceaseless alterations in treatment to adapt imperfect 
malerial—aevei with quite satisfactory results. The educational 
structure hitherto has been, as it were, out of truth. . . . Secure 
ladies and gentlemen as teachers, and you put the structure 
straight j when finish and ornament will have a chance of telling. 
Obviously, if the qualities required arc forthcoming, it docs not 
matter one straw from what stock they spring. 1 tim thi; first 
to admit that many of our elementary school teachers conn; 
within the desired category, but that does not alter the signifi- 
civpce of the fact that the vast majority do not. 

PLENTY OP GRADUATES AVAILABLE. 

The machine of education threatens to become more 
and mtA*!. mechanical unless a superior type of teacher is 
secured:— 

But can it be done? Something in this direction is done 
already, but the scale is so small that the effect is hardly 
appreciable. The salaries paid should make • the reform 
generally quite feasible in London and the larger towns. There 
would be greater difficulty in rural districts. The average 
curatr. or even the average incumbent, is notjmuch better off 
#an the elementary schoolqgisters in the large towns, while the 
average junin barrister earns less. The hundreds of men 
turned out year by yeit from Oxford and Cambridge, who have 
nothing to do and don’t know how to get anything to do, would 
provide plenty of material. 

ARMIES OF LADIES IN RESERVE. 

As to women, the salaries paid to women teachers compare 
not unfavourably with the earnings in any vocation open to 
women. It is duScult to understand why more educated ladies 
have not adopted this career already. When we think of th 
number of the clergy and other professional men’s daughters, who 
take up lypunj, nur^ng, paintiiq;, secretarial work, and profes- 
sRmal housekbepmg, net to speak of the army of ladies who 
embank on the missrable life of the privat^ governess, it is 
impossible th believe better organisation could not easily 
provide a iRtm uontii^ent for the dementary schools. Many of 
diem, too, idio have a little independent money, could well 
tRke work in the country, wheye the salaries, though low, 
vnidd bring up tlidr private means to a competency. 

! ‘ FOR eeaderb of fashion. • 

' V teal ob^atAe it of q^ocial natwe. At present elementary 
aimflin teachhm is not thou|ht a good {iositibi^it is not recog¬ 
nised at w ** SbefRl ’* ptomsMon—-ladies and gentlemen are not 
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expected to take it up. The sentiment-Hdiotit aS felse as 
sentiment could beA.could e.-isily be removed by tb^action of 
those in high places socially. •It is quite poswle iSey mwht 
convert the ban into a fashion, though it is to be hoped they 
would not. ^ 

Certainly, if some of the leaders of sociel^ were to send . 
their sons and daughters, by way of noblesse obUge, to 
teach in our Board Schools, a change would cogie over 
the scene—change especially salutary for the noble 
and gentle teachess ! • 

OLD AGE. PENSIONS. 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s Opinion. 

In “A Farm''r’s Year,” which appears month by 
month in Longman's, Mr. Rider Haggard chats pleas¬ 
antly about any current topic, agricultural or otherwise, 
which attracts his notice. In the May number he 
thus touches on the Unionist attitude to Old Age 
Pensions:— 

W’hat strikes me as strange, however, is that at the last 
General Election a great number of Unionist candidates preached 
this gospel with nu uncertain voice, some because they believed 
in it, and some perhaps because they thought that it would pay. 

1 remember tliat 1 did for one, and for the first reason. Indeed, 
the practice has continued up to the present time, for, unless 1 
am mistaken. Old .\gc Pensions were mentioned on the Unionist 
placards in the South Norfolk election two months ago, and 
also in the candidate’s address. Now, the candidates who made 
use of this war-cry were not, I think, informed that the heads of 
tlie party were out of sympathy with the movement, or, if in 
sympathy, believed it to be impossible. Had they received a 
hint to tliis effect, most of them wi.uld have dropped Old Age 
Pensions like a hot potato, while those who, like myself, are 
firm believers in the potential benefits of compulsory insurance, 
would have been careful to explain that we advocated it as an 
individual fad. As it is, if the matter Is to sto]) here, and in 
the face of the Ke|x>rt of the Committee I suppose that it cannot 
go on, many a Unionist member will look a little foolish when 
the time for the next election comes. Indeed, 1 think it not 
unlikely that in the country districts seats will be lost over this 
question. 

IN THE ANTIPODES. 

The National Review quotes Mr. Seddon’s account 
of the OTOgress of the New Zealand Act. Nine thousand 
and fifteen claims had been registered, of which he 
expected eight thousand would be allowed, and the cost 
would amount to his estimate of 150,000:— 

He claimed that the passing of the Pensions Act had 
“ advertised ’’ the Colony, and hod shown what it was capable 
of doing in the interests of humanity. It is, perhaps, some¬ 
what novel to defend a great social reform on account of its 
“ advertising " qualities, but it is strictly true that the Old-Age 
Pensions Bill has drawn the attention of the civilised world upon 
New Zealand as a political laboratory in which daring and 
delerminalion are combined with no little skill. The Vmorian 
Government announces an Old-Age Pensions MU on New 
Zealand lines. ^ 

HOW TO FIND THE MONEY. 

Mr. \V. C&apman Wright, in the fVesHnins/er Review, 
argues for universal old age pensions, and for drawing 
the needed revenues from a tax on land vahies. At 
present, says he, almoit the only existing return which 
landholders as such now m&ke is a land ts« of 4s. in the 
£ on the “ full true yearly value," imposed in 1692, and 
‘ made permanent in 1798. All that he asks is the imposi¬ 
tion of the existing lamd tax on*present values, instead 
of on those of 1692.0 This woula yield ;^4o,000,000, of 
which ;£25 ,ooo,ooo would be requiiM for., pensions (5s. a 
week to every person over sixty-five years). 
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4fR0M PENITENTIARY TO PARADISE. 

How Facxorv Surroundings weak Transformed, 
It is a cheering story which Mr. W. Howe Tolman 
tells in the April number of the American Review of 
Reviews of landscape gardening for cottage homes. 

An Ohio manufecturer of the name of Paterson, as he 
rode in and out by rail to his factory at Dayton, was 
painfiijly impressed with the barnlike and desolate 
.ippe^nce of the little homes lining the railroad. He 
thought the fences and'back porches would be improved 
by a few creeping vines and lowers. Then he noticed 
the barren surroundings of his own factory. He planted 
a bed of flowers in the mki'dle of his factory lawn. But 
it did not look right. He felt he needed advice. So he 
called in—whom but the landscape gardener of the 
World’s Fair! At first this gentleman—Olmstead by 
name—took it as a joke that he should beautif, a 
factory, but soon found Mr. Paterson was in earnest. 

FACTORV APPROACHES MADE LIKE A PARK, 

So he set about the work ; — 

The first suggestion was llic removal of the set piece in Ihi- 
centre of the lawn. Then be corrected the pluming of one bed 
of ilowers with eight or nine colours. He pointed out how, by 
making little bays and inlets of shrubs and flowers along f''c 
sides of the lawn, a pleasing effect might be secured. Next he 
suggested that the two stable sheds opposite the factory should 
be connected with an arch, the roof painted vermilion, the 
sides olive, and rapid-growing vines planted at each end, thus 
forining a harmony of colour that would be restful to the cyi-. 
Mr. Paterson not only decorated his factory grounds and buil<l- 
ings, but covered the telepaph-polcs and lamp-posts with vines, 
so that the streets about the fiictory seemed like the approaches 
to a park. 

THE BEST MODELS SIIUWxV BY LIMICLIGIIT. 

When he saw how beautiful all this looked for the factory, 
and when he reflected how simple were the principles of land¬ 
scape gardening, he thought how fine a thing it would be to 
bring it to the homes of his factory people. But how to arouse 
their interest T He first secured material from Professor Bailey, 
of Cornell j Mr. Simons, of Chicago, sent him views of his 
estate, and Miss Helen Gould, being interested in his scheme, 
sent hhn photographs of the beautiful grounds at Lyudhurst, her 
Irvington home. These he had made into lantern slides, so that 
he could show the people just what these superb effects m 'ant 
when correctly appliecf, 

BRIZES FOR BEST BACK-GARDENS. 

He began this educational woik in the factory .Sunday-school, 
and when spring came he distributed twelve thousand packages 
of seeds to the children. To .stimulate the best effort prizes 
were oSbred'-Ar the best ornamental planting about the home 
and fl>r the most artistic arrongem uit and training of vines ou 
houses, verandas, buildings, fences, and posts. Boys and girls 
under sixteen were invited to compete for the best-kept back¬ 
yards, whether lawns or planted in flowers and vegetables. 
Five prizes of fire dollars each were offisred for the most artistic 
window-box eflects. The best planted and cultivated vegetable 
gardens were to be rewarded by five prizes of ten dollars each. 
To take charge of this work he engaged the services of a 
landscape gardener, who c&uld be consulted by any of the 
employees. , ^ 

A TRANSFORMATION. 

Previous to the time the work began the bare houses look^ 
like tkpse of the Noah’s uk village—no adonuaent, Ae lots 
s«Miated» by board fences, with no regard to harmony of colour. 
Tm children then planted the seeds and eagerly watched the 
i^id growth of me moining glories and me moon flowers. 
O^a^wy the stiff lines of.'me fences disaf^ieared ruider the ‘ 
I mrtttj b uff gro wth of the vines. Then the mpthers, seeing the 
yrettf rjlffg a-.of the vines, began to train them over the poach 
fpid imlifij^dow-boxes, making bowSa,x(^ beauty oitt« the 
preriotnra^^ style of house . M ohdience of fopt thou¬ 


sand people tlirungcd the great au Jitoriuip at the lair grounds 
when the prizes were distributed. In the old days the men 
spoke of the factory as “ Patersjn’s Penitentiary ” j to-day it is 
called “ Paterson's Paradis." 

The photographs of the neighbourhood bear- out the 
description. A profos of the forcgoiitg, the Metropolitan 
Gardens Association is actually 90fitemplating offering 
prizes for the best kept back-garden in some of the 
most crowded districts in South Londotd 


WHO READ THE SILVER-BOUND BIBLE? 

Mrs, Archib-ai.d Liitle writes in Comhill a good 
paper on the Chinese Emperor and his surroundings. 
She reports well of the young man with “ the large 
brilliant black eyes." She thinks the resolute way in 
which he revised the examination papers of 208 com¬ 
petitors shows grc.'iter enerjn- and determination than he 
IS often credited with. “It has been matter of notoriety 
that, though with abundant opportunities surrounding him, 
Kwangshii has abstained from wine, women, and cards.” 
Here is another veiy significant anecdote :— 

The Kuipress Tze Ilsi’s si.’ctieth birthday, had not the Japanese 
war interfered, would have been celebrated with unheard-of 
•splendour throughout China, sixty years being Tennyson’s cele¬ 
brated Cycle of Cathay, to which he declared fifty years of Europe 
preferable, and I think most of us would very heartily agree 
with the poet. On this birthday the Christian women of China 
had decided to present the Empress with a Testament. All 
through the length and breadth of the Empire littK' congrega¬ 
tions of Chinese Cliristiau women s.avcd up their carefu. y 
earned, copper cash, and watched for the result with great 
eagerness. A revised edition of the Chinese translation was 
the outcome, beautifully primed, and above all beautifully 
bound in silver, ruclosed in a silver casket, very finely 
worked. And at last the offering, altogether worthy of an 
empress’s acceptance,. was duly presented at Peking. What 
was the surprise of the agent at the chief missionary book depot 
only a feav hours afterwards to receive a message by a Palace 
cutiuch, that the Emperor wanted a copy of the foreign book 
which had just been presented to the Dowager-Empres.s ! There 
was no other copy of tliis revised edition yet to be had. But 
the best copy of the best translatiou obtainable was at once 
handed to the eunuch, who presently returned with comments— 
believed to be in the Emperor's own hand-writing—pointing 
out the disqfepancies in the two translations, and saying he 
should like to have one quite the same as that presented to the 
Empress. The eunuch took away with him various other 
books, selected as likely to be useful to an Emperor of 
China, And here again the veil oLmystery iklls, and we knoll 
no more. ^ 

^ All we do know is, that just before the coup tfitat last 
September, the Emperor’s chosen advisers, and it seems 
Kw^gshii himself, were considering whether to proclaim 
Christianity as the religion of China, and &at when the coup 
<ritai occurred Kang YU Wei, before flying by the Emperors 
advice, went for counsel to the missionary, Timothy Ricluird, 
the man who has done more probably than any other man to 
refonn China and prepare her people to be brought under 
Christian u^ueuces. This again looks as if the Testament had 
been read, if not by the Empress to whom it was given, withdts 
cosUy binding and casket, by hiln to whom it was not given, 
Kwangshii, whose soul afler all must be as precious in the si^t 
of Him on high ^s that -of the poor epoUe. 

The writer holds him to be a noteworthy young man, 
who dared all to improve the condition of the Empire. 
She concludes ;— , “ 

If not by the side of Luther, yet by the side of such failures 
as Ri^i or Savonarola, the large williant eyes -of Kwaag^ti 
mW fairly look out upon the wcvld. v. , * 

But ther^ is one great all-importain difference. Kwangshff'is 
yet a^ve. Oh, the ^ity of it 1 that no European power saw its 
way to stand by him and ihe yoddPof China! 
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AN UNEXPECTED GOLD-FIND 

• In Etirly West Australia. 

’ Lady Broome contributes to this month’s Comhill the 
first of a series of Colonia’ Memories. Her paper, which 
recalls experiences when her late husband was Governor 
of West Australia, ^eds a very beautiful side-light on 
the influence for good*6xerted in our far-ofif dependencies 
by the women af our ruling class. She tells how 
one day a man came to see her, with what looked 
like a dirty lump of stone in his hand. This was liis 
story:— 

He certainly appeared to have gone through his fair sh vre of 
hardships. He had been one of what the diggers called “ the 
barrow men,” and had held on almost too long after hio scant)- 
supplies had run short. 

The iittle party to which he belonged had been singularly 
unfortunate ; for, although they foiuid here and there a promise 
of gohhnothing payable had been struck. At last the end came. 
This man had reached the very last of his resources without find¬ 
ing a speck of gold, and although men in such extremity are 
.\lways kind and helpful to each other, he «>uhl,nol expect any 
one to share such fast dwindling stores with him. There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but to turn back on the nmrrow, whilst 
a mouthful of food was still left, and to retrace his step.s, as 
!-cst he might, to tlie nearest port. He dwelt, with a good (leal 
<>f rough pathos, on the despair of that last day’s fiuitless work, 
'.vhich left him too weak and exhausted to carry his heavy tools 
back to the spot they c.all “camp.” So he just flung them 
down, and aShc said “ staggered ” over the two or three miles 
of .scrub-covered dcs-ert, guided by the sni )ke of the camp fire. 
Next morning early, after a great deal of sleep and very little 
'"ood, he braced himself up to go back and fetch liis tools, 
though he carefully explained that he would not have taken the 
trouble to do this if he had not fell that his pick and barrow 
-.vere about his only possessions, and might fetch the price of a 
meal or two when it came to the last. 

14ave often wondered since if the impression of the Divine 
vn.-rcy and goodness, which was so strong in that ni.iii’s mind 
just then, has ever worn off. He dwelt with self-accusing 
horror on how he had railed at his luck, at Fate, at everything, 
as he stumbled back that hot morning over his tracks of the 
day before. The w.ay seem d twice as long, for as he said, 
“his heart was too heavy to carry.” At last he saw his 
barrow and pick standing up on the flat plain a little way 
off, and was wearily dragging on towards them, 'when he 
caught his toe against a stone deeply imbeddled in the sand, 
and fell down. His voice sank to a sort of awestruck 
whisper, as if he were almost at Confession, as he said, 
“ Well, ma’am, if you'd beliunc me, I cursed awful, I felt as if 
it was too hard altogether to bear. To think that 1 should go 
and nearly break my toe against the only stone in the district, 
and witt all those miles to travel back. So I lay there like 
Job’s Mend and cursed God and wanted to die. After a bit 1 
felt like a passionate child who kicks and breaks the thing which 
has hurt him, and I had to beat that stone before I could feel 
quiet. But it was too firm in the sand for my hands to get It 
up, BO in my rage I set off quite briskly for the pick to break up 
that Stone,' if it took all my strength. It was, pretty deep-set in 
the grciund, I assure you, ma’am; but at last I got it up, and 
here it is—solid fold, and nearly as big as a baby’s head. Now, 
ma’am, I ask you, did I deserve this V' 

He almost banged the rather dirty-Iooking lump down on 
the table before me as he sp«ke, and it certainly w* a w-ondetful 
sight and a still more wonderful weight. He told me he had 
searched about ^ neighbourhood of that nu^et all day, but 
there was not the faintest trace of any more gold. So. as he 
had no time to lose, on account of the shortness of the food and 
water supply, he just started back to the coast, which he reached 
quite aam^ and ^ame straight down to Perth in the first 
steamet. The principm bank had ad\-anced liini ,^8oo on his 
nugf^ but U would pr^bAly prove to be, worth twice 
as mueh. ' • 


HEAT WITHOUT FUEL 

Hitching aOuR Chariot to the Sun. 

After Marconi’s feats of wireless telegraphy incredulity 
seems to have no foothold left it in the regions of electrical 
and mechanical science. Consequently one must dismiss 
the scepticism which rises unbidden at Mr. C. M. 
M’(ioverg,’s account in the May Pearson's of Nikola 
Tesla, the wizard of the West. This man megns to 
dispense with fuel and use concentrated sunlight instead. 
Our smeient friend, the burning glass, has risen again to 
new life in the modern labosatory. Says the writer :— 

The plan of Nikola Tesla to harness the rays of the sun to do 
man’s bidding is probably the Iftiklest engineering feat that he 
or any one els-: has ever attempted. ... It, consists of 
concentrating the heat of the sun on one spot (the glass 
cylinder) by Ihj s.?r;e.s of complicated mirrors and magnifying 
glasses until the resulting heat is something terrific. 

This manufactured heal is ditcclcd upon the cylinder filled 
with water. This water Is chemically prepared so tliat in a 
short time the water has evaporated into steam and has passed 
from the cylinder through a pipe and into another cliambet. In. 
the latter place this sun-made steam is made to operate a steam- 
engine of iirtliiiary conslruetioii, the horse-power of which-will 
he determined by the size of the apparatus by which the sun 
genenites steam in that .sj>ot. This steam-engine is used to 
generate electricity. .\nd this electricity can be cither used at 
once or else stored u]> in storage batteries to be used on days 
when there is no sunlight. 

It will be seen that the object of this plan of Tesla is to do 
away with coal, wood, or other fuel, in the manufacture of 
steam. 

The idea was suggested by what was said about the 
approaching exhaustion of our coal supply :— 

“ In this way electneity will be so cheapentHl,” says Mr. 
Tesla, “ that it will be possible for the poorest factory-owner to 
us.' it as a power at a smaller cost than steam. Electricity will 
ill this way supplant steam as a motive-power on all railways 
and—in the shape of storage batteries—on all water vessels. 
.•\nd ihe humblest citizen will profit by tlm new system of pro¬ 
ducing electricity ; f'lr he can have it 111 his home to do all his 
Cooking and lighting and heating, and it will be even cheaper 
for him than coal, wood, or petroleum.” 

LITERALLY “POWER FROM ON HIGH.” 

The fact that the rarefied air at some distance from the 
earth’s surface readily transmits electricity, Mr. Tesla 
would turn to practical account for the transmission 
of power. At the Niagara Falls, or wherever there is 
great water jxiwcr, he would erect towers with captive 
balloons at a great height above, and having generated 
by help of the fall of water a great quantity of electrical 
force, he would c.Tst it into the air, into the thin far air, 
from the balloon. The currents of force thus dispersed, 
he wouid collect by balloons attached to towers put up 
at places where the force was needed. The rarefied air 
would play the part of cables. 

Another scheme of Mr. Tesla, already maturing, 
is to employ the earth as medium in wireless tele- 
gr.aphy. He is also credited wth producing artificial 
daylight, which photographs and does not hart the 
eye like sunlight or the ordinary electricalight And 
he has invented a mctins of fertilising land impoverished 
by electricity. What is needed to enrich the soil is 
nitrogen, which exists in the air in indefinite quan|ities. 
Mr. Tesla’s apparatus is intended to fix the nitrogen in 
the soil. 

*Theke are three leading sketches in the Woman at 
* Home for May : of Lady Peggy Prinu-ose, the Speaker, 
and the Queen of the iBelgians, with as many family 
portraits and anecdotes as go to make such descriptions 
interesting. 
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CHHLD-SLAVEBY IN THE JAM PApTORY. 

“ A Seventeen Hours’ Working Day " is the title of a 
paper by Miss Gertrude IQMckwdl in the Far/nigktfy, 
wKch will take the sweetness out of jam for many people. 

It appears that the preparation of certain classes of 
goods, known as “ perishable,” is exempted from the pro¬ 
visions of the Factory Acts, and this regard for “ perish¬ 
able goods” of the vegetable order leads to-shocking dis¬ 
regard t»f the “ perishable goods ” of the human variety 
employed upon them. Jlere is an awAil story :— 

For many months of the year,phildren of thirteen years and 
upwards were working from six in the morning till ten and 
eleven at night, except whilc^ during the brief interval of the 
mid-day meal hour they sat about outside the factory, or filled 
the neighbouring Mfiee-shop, often, as the attendants said, so 
exhausted that they fell asTeep at the tables os they sat. Some¬ 
times among them there were many strangers to the place, and 
the story ran that, not long ago, a number of additional hanus 
being needed for the work, a crowd of country girls were 
imported, and no accommodation having been made for them, 
or arrangements for their reception, the girls arriving went 
where they could find a roof to cover them, many in that low 
quarter of the town being taken into houses of ill-iamc, 

GIRLS STEAMED, OR SOAKED, ALL DAY. 

. The fruit is shot immediately on its arrival into the 
boiling coppers; so that the “ perishablcness ” is prac¬ 
tically eliminated as a reason for long hours. Yet the 
long nours are kept up under these conditions ;— 

l<irom the great boiling cauldrons rise volumes of steam, which 
pouring into the room, fiiid no proper outlet, and condense into 
drops on the hair and faces of the workers, and stream down the 
reeking walls. 

From this atmosphere of damp heat ri^g oflen to a tempera¬ 
ture of 90®, the women ]mss, when their long day's work is done, 
out into the cold night air; and the colds and bronchitis which 
ensue end oAen in pneumonia or consumption. 

It is piecework, and the girls are working against lime to earn 
'the wage of 7s. or 8s. a week. The hurry of the work, coupled 
with the exhaustion consequent on the length of hours, invites 
accident, and the jam poured, oflen too hot, into the glass bottles 
will send flying fragments about the room, in some cases severely 
maiming the W'orkers. One woman, with one of the “ leaders ” 
of her arm cut through in this way, is maimed for life. 

; From the department huc^ backwards and forwards the girls, 
carrying the heavy trays qf pots and bottles full of jam, or 
bringing to it the empt; bottles ready to be filled. Children of 
thirteen and fourteen yean of age stagger in and out, lifting 
weights which sometimes rise to nearly as much as a hundred¬ 
weight, the weightKif one of the sacks of coal we see lifled on 
the shoulders of a collier in the*'street. One little girl had 
cjuried seventy-two gallon pails one day over a distance of about 
ei(^fcy yards. It used to be men's work,” she said. 

Damp seems to be the predominant feature of these factories ; 
and the extraordinBry recklessness with which water is used is 
'..carried to its {protest excess in the sited in which, in some 
factories, pulping is carried on. The girls stand ready, each at 
her tub, in the long shed where the fruit is soaked so that pei-1 
for can^ may be ranoved, and at the end of the shed a man 
with a hose turns it on to fill them, an arrangement which not 
only accompHdiee its purj;y>se, but deluges with splash and 
spray each attendmit girl, t^s well as the floor, round the tubs, 
SI that the diwung figures stand ankle de^ ka water, soaked 
from head to foot. 

'• “exemption" for the fruit trade lasts £€«■ tteee 
.^isiontos in the year; but no sooner is that season over 
' jphan the factory is employed af a curing jflace frir fish-^ 
J ^ifmblher class of “ penshable g^oodsf—and then for yet 
‘ -until, Miss Tpckwdf declares, the factory is, 

i^ ljigatng “ exempt ”lrom Factoiy Act|i for six mon^ 
fill tllipteitt. , y« wiser employers who work shorter fatdUrs 
;.Tbe ei^austion of’tbe worker is.An injury 
%^pl;idraMsW. Miss Tpckwdl with jl dmitn^^ 
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TO MARCH STOOPING, NOT ERECT. 

From a Contemporary article headedQuick March ! • 
by Sir Edward Vemey, it seems that the steer’s ordinary’ 
style of marching is unscientific; The average man will* 
be more disposed to accept the reasonableness of science 
when he finds it vindicating his rather than the hitherto 
approved martial gait. The writer sagfs :— ', 

In African tribes the humble beariiig of the slave contrast- 
with the haughty stride of the chief. It is this upright posture 
that is admired and taught to the soldier, but it is the one that 
demands the greatest expenditure of physical enetgy, and is the 
worst adapted for prolonged effort. Toiling men uncon¬ 
sciously assume the walk which saves them most, and enables 
them to perform thdr day’s work with the least waste of force. 

In the case of savage tribes, Oriental races, moun¬ 
taineers, 'country-folk, and hunters, “the body inclines 
forward, the knees are more or less bent, and the sole of 
the foot falls flat on the ground.” 

THE FLEXION EXPERIMENTS. 

The more natural system is recommended In a book 
entitled “ How to March,” the authors of which are Dr. 
Felix Regnault and the Commandant dc Raoul. They 
call it the “ Flexion ” march. By aid of chrono-photo- 
graphy it is shown :— 

(i) The body is more inclined forward in the “Flexion" 
march than in the ordinary march ; (2) the leg taking the 
ground is more bent at the thigh ; (3) the leg leaving the ground 
is more inclined. It follows, therefore, that the jar to the body 
by the leg taking the ground will be less, ns it is trimsmitted by 
a more bent lever, while (he greater inclination of the other leg 
is more favourable to propulsion. . . . The total of the vertical 
oscillations of the body in orrlinary m.arching is about 74 yards 
per kilometre, while in “ Flexion ’’ marching it is but 34J, less 
than lialf; in “Flexion" marching, therefore, there is an 
economy oP work done, besides diminution of the jar at each 
step; and, further, owing to the greater inclination of the body, 
the action of each step lias a greater pr^elling power. Experi¬ 
ments with a dynamometer have confirmed this view. Tivo 
soldiers were made each to carry a metal box containing a few 
nails ; the one who marched in flexion made less rattle than the 
other. It is a fundamental principle in mechanicsJhat the 
speed of vehicles increases as jerks and shocks are diminiriied. 

SEVEN MILES AN HOUR. 

These are the mechanical facts. Now take the results 
of practical training in the “ Flexion " march :— 

In the winter of 1889-90 two officers, two sergeants and 
thirty tank and file of the Il6th Regiment of the French army 
were pul under training at Nantes. After three montlis’ instruc¬ 
tion thgr marched, in the presea^e of General Fay, carryftig 
their rifles, bayonets, one hundred rounds of ammunition per 
man, and food for one meal, along a hilly road a distance of 
12 j miles in an hour and forty-six minutes, which is at the rate 
of rather over seven miles an hour.' Not one man fell out by 
the way. After a test of two hours they returned in three 
hours and five minutes, including two halts of ten minutes each, 
which gives an average speed of over 4} miles an hour. Two 
days afterwords these same men, in the presence of General 
Colonieu, in heavy marching order, covered a distance of 6} 
miles across fields on hilly ground in an hour and twenty 
mjnntcs, which works out at about 5k miles an faoift. AFtbe 
end oftheir march they were at once t<^ off to target piao^ce, 
when t^i shooting proved superior to that of tbel^t coinpany,. 
of marksmen ix the regiment; this done to test wbeAer the 
exertions of their rapid march had injured their capabilities ns 
rifl«^. . * 

The immense importance swift m&veinent jdCb^flSi 
in tito writer’s judgment, <3«we aftention-bei*l^.pwfl'to ihe 
grew kind of march. - ‘ i - '. ■ w < 

Thr feature oTthe5»wI^^^ft^liE^^«ttd interview 
wHh Mr, A. Ct MacEpen Mv, Twdi W. 
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* , STORIES ABOUT KEISSORlER. 

* ^ By M. Verestchagin. 

* One of thjB features of Contemporary is to be 

found in the “ Reminiscences w Meissonier by Vassili 
Verestchagin.” Itie Russian made the acquaintance of 
the French artist inS?,8o. Dumas said that Meissonier 
was “ quite alarmed by my pictures ”:— 

‘Later on MeissoRier'said to myself somewhat reproachfully; 

“ Look what you have done ! After seeing your Skobelelf,’ 

I could not finish a picture which I had commenced mysolf ” ; 
and he showed me a somewhat large board, representing 
Napoleon 1 . reviewing his troops after some battle. To be 
candid, I did not consider it a great misfortune, for both the 
ICmpetor and his chestnut horse looked heavy, qu|te wooden ; 
and the soldiers were not.rejoicing, but striking altitudes. The 
picture !iad evidently been made according to Thiers [and the 
official reports, but it. lacked the main fighting arJour 

and etUhusiasm. Indeed, it has remained unfinished, and after 
the death of the artist it was soid in the sam.- condition in which 
I saw it nineteen years ago. 


i THE GENESIS Or A SNOWY RO.Al*. 

The contrast between the Parisian and the Russian 
type of painter comes out characteristically in the follow¬ 
ing conversa*^ion : — 

I “ How did you niinl the snowy road in your picture of 
* Napoleon in 1814?' ” 1 asked him. 

In reply, he picked out from imder the table a low platform, 
.ilmul a mAre and a half scpiare, and said : “On thisT prepared 
all that was required: snow, mud, and ruts. 1 kneaded tlie 
clay, and pushed across it this piece of cannon several times, up 
.and down. With a shod hoof I then pressed the m.irks of the 
horses’ feet; I strewed flour over it, pushed the cannon across 
again, and continued to do so until I obtained the semblance of 
a real road. Then I salted it, and the road was ready.” 

“ What did you salt it for ? ” 

•“To get the brilliancy of the snow. Why'do you smile? 
How else could you do it ? ” 

“ It was very ingcniou.s,” I answered. “ Je vousfiats wes cam- 
pliments. But, if I liad been you, I should have gone to Russia, 
where iftariy every road is dug up in the way you represented, 
and should nave painted a study from nature.’’ e 

“Yes I But nous autres Parisiens do not move about so 
easily,” 

The writer admits that in Meissonipr’s pictures “ many 
excellent scenes are spoiled by the uniform type of the 
persons, which is very strange in so conscientious and 
Krupulous an artist." He concludes that “ after having 
done everything to insfire perfect e.xecution in purely 
technical respects, he was too tired for the spiritual working 
out of the whole.” His first work was, the writer roundly 
declares, “a weak production in every respect.” His 
fame began late at the age of thirty-five. 


THE PAINTER AND THE LADY MILLIONAIRE. 

Here is a good story about a she-plutocrat from 
America 

A great noise was made at the time in Paris about the 
emrtrat of an American lady^snilUcmaire, wh jse pretensions and 
Mneies were unbounded, thongh not supported by any beauty or 
talent, but merely a well-mled purse. Thw say of her that, 
. getth^ drol of seei^ tte Arc de Trionaphe flom her windows, 
she wanted to know what the Government would charge for the 
removal of that obnoxious monument. Si non i vero . .: the 

e e is, at any rate, characterisUc. This lady wanted to have 

portrait pain^ by Meissonier. :„The artist refused, but-, 

wbo^was standiiK behind him, and was anxious to make as 
qnioUy as p<JBBibl(e,**w» mWen i. luifi persuaded him* to 
'undettoke the task. 1 s^ the portrait, wbieffi I conridered to 
"^ excellent in the higlfett^seiise of the «rord. The lady, 
however, imimined that net' IA«d, which was putting on a glove, 

O'" • , ' » • o o 
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was too large, and wanted it to be 'made smaHtX, which 
Mei^nier refused, ssiying 

“ The hand being in front of the body is true both to nature 
and perspective. It must not and cannot be diminished. I shall 
not alter it.” . 

This determination received Approval as wnt as blame in 
society. In clubs and drawing-rooms people were amusing them¬ 
selves by propounding the riddle :— 

“ Will lie alter it or not ?” • 

“ Will she take it or noi ?’’ 

In the end the painter did not alter it, but got his money all* 
the same, while the offended lady is said to have destroyed the 
portrait. 

It is pathetic to know tHat the great painter by his 
absent-minded airs and mental abso^tion alienated 
most of his friends, even including the writer himself. 


HRS. OUPHANT’S BOLD WAY OF LIVING. 

Blackwood's contains a review of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Autobiography which gives an impressive notion of the 
way the brave pen-woman conquered and even flouted an 
adverse fate. Her husband, wlio was an artist and 
designer of stained glass windows, broke down in health, 
was ordered abroad, and finally d’led in Rome in 
1859 


At her husband's death Mrs. Olipliant fuuud herself in these 
circumstances: “I had for all my fortune abofit ;^i,ood'of 
debt, a small insurance of, I think, ;^2oo on Frank’s life, our 
furniture laid up in a warehouse, and my own faculties, 
such as they were, to make our living and pay off our 
burdens by.’’ 


Yet with her children to [irovide for as ivell as herself, 
she adopted the very opposite of a prudent and thrifty 
policy :— 

Deliberately and with open eyes she adopted a policy which 
necessarily involved her bung always behindliand with the world. 
Her avowals as to this “ plan of campaign ” are astoundingly 
outspoken. Nothing but the best of everything was good 
enough for her. She lialcd small economies. To travel 
expensively was “ her way.” She never would travel second- 
class. “ I never liked second-class journeys nor discomforts of * 
that kind.” Rather than face a twelve hours’ passage across 
the Channel she drove from St. Malo to Boulogne. She had 
none of what she calls “ the faculty of economics ” in her. She 
stayed at the very best and most expensive hotels j she dressed 
in the richest of silks and satins; she insisted on producing 
champagne for her guests at dinner. 


She would not be content with Edinburgh Academy for 
her boys. " It must be either Eton or Harrow, and Eton 
it turned out to be ” 


But that was not all. .Shortly after her removal to Windsor 
in order that her boy Cyjil might go to Eton, her brother was 
ruined, and without an instant’s hesitation she took upon herself 
the charge of his family. It meant the addition to her house¬ 
hold of four people. . . . What wonder that life for her was 
“ always at hard, if not at high, jkessure ” ? 

The witer asks ;— • 

If she was able to ride in first-class carriages, to stay at the 
best hotels, to educate her sons .at Eton, to travel all over the 
Continent, to make a pilgrimage even to Jerusalem, whence 
came the money to meet the inevitable expense ! The answer 
is yeiy simple—from her publishers. They acted as her bankers: 
• they advanced money to her ot^he security of her health of 
body and vigour of mind. W’hin the countless iniquities of 
“ the trade " are ichearsed 1 ^ prosjAnrous and woll-fji author.',, 
let not the recording angel fail to note that publishers nave long 
done, and still contmue to do, nffiat is asked and expected of no 
man in any other kind of business. 
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WHY •AMERICANS LIKE TO LIVE IK ENGLAND. 

“Keeping House in London” 5 s*the title of a paper 
by Mr. Julian Ralph in Harpet^s for May. Though we 
are getting used to knowing now our British ways of life 
appeal to Afflcricans, these is much that is &esh and 
piquant in this article. The writer says he has been “ in 
no city, and in no part of the world, where civilised white 
peopl4areas nearly nomadic as the fashionable folk of 
London.” And yet he does not fear to insist that “ a 
'typical English house,4n city or country, makes the most 
comfortable home man has y«t devised.” 

(l) OUR SUPERIOR FREEDOM. 

Two special attractions* are mentioned, which would 
once have startled—the first Mr. Ralph’s own countiy- 
men, the second our British prejudices :— 

The first reason why rich Americans leave home to live in 
England is because social conditions there are fixed and reliable, 
and because rich and poor alike do as they please there with a 
degree of liberty that is unknown anywhere else on the globe. 
It IB simply a fact that must be thrown into the balance with the 
rest of ttie conditions—this amazing freedom, this absence of a 
pr)dng press with its defilement of the privacy of men’s homes 
and uvea, this making the home a castle, and enclosing every 
garden with a high stone wall. It makes a grand contribution 
to comfort, certai^y, but I think ^ite as important a factor .s 
the contentment of the masses. This state of rest and popular 
content which we, who arc all alike ambitious to better ourselves, 
would deprecate at home, is a state we may enjoy if we find it 
reily at hand in other lands. 

(a) OUR SUPERLATIVE HOUSEMAIDS. 

And what is the second and in Mr. Ralph’s eyes'the 
supereminent charm of England ? He says :— 

I rank the housemaid of England above every other British 
product. The English like her best when she is tall, big-boned, 
and square-sided, and I prefer the rounded, rosy type of middle 
height; but udiatever her build, she is certain to be uniformed in 
neat starched linen, with a fluted white cap and a snowy apron, 
whose riwulder-straps and bows and streamers greatly enhance 
her pictnresqueifite. She Is forever willing, forever cheerful, 
unvaryingly rewcctful without servility, and phenomenally 
honest and self-denying. She moves promptly in soft slippers 
jind in silence, and she not only knows now to perform scores of 
little services that swell the mere delight of living—she also does 
them of her own accord (or fmm the promptings of tradition and 
usage), without any wets'* emotion Ilian tlie pleasure of doing 
well uiat which her hands find to do. 

To see her prepare a bath is to enjoy a work of art. To give 
her chaiga of your clothing and your bed-chamber is to dis¬ 
charge ym Bund of them both, ^cept as you find them the 
sources of inc^^t satisfaction by reason of the reliable, almost 
mysterioufe reiMinen of both for whatever you want of them. 
To note dm polidi of die gloss and diver ware, the neatness of 
the table-linen, and the cleanliness that follows in her path, is to 
rield her unarmed honour. To have her bring yon your break- 
nist, your 2 ?met, and your hassock, and stand and watch your 
hands and eyes that she may come as hear as can be to andci- 
paUng TOW wants, is to comprehend a great part of the comfort 
of an En|^ish home. Ihere is no sense in fearing to express 
one's delight with good sexva;o.s. It is no aristocratic, nor is it 
an unworthy sentiment, because we are nearly all servants, fiom 
the President down—servants of our directors, oftr clients, out 
patients, our coosUtuents—of somebody, or everybody, as the 
case may be. 

I^Mnd must be known henceimh as tite historic home 
f^It eedom—and the housemaad.* Our vanity perhaps is 
fin^w 'ilattered fay such A characterisation as this 
^jg^ typical Englishman puetends nothing, boosts of nbdiing, 
nothing on any one, Hedemandsdmtdmeand patienw 
to'dpfihlilp diicoveiing W merits and the' i^racdbM of 1^ 
Yhe outside of hk Muse is like hjinself— 
, a trifle repellent. 


COURT AND ALLEY OPEN-AIR CONCERTS. ' 

The April number of the Musical Herald contains ap 
interview with Mr. H. Lefi I. Jones on the op^-air 
concerts in the cpurtsi* and alleys of Liverpool, which he 
inaugurated in 1897. As the movement illas so far been very 
successful, and has spread to Binp^gham and Wolver¬ 
hampton, a summary of the inteririew may be of interi'jt 
to those who believe in the social mission of music :— 

At the time the idea occurred to me (says Mr. Jones) I was 
engaged in a project for supplying cheap and free meals to 
underfed school children and others, specially prepared invalid 
meals to the sick poor of all ages, and grocery and soup-powder 
parcels and bread to lone widows; and I recollect having a 
deep desire to do something to elevate and brighten the earth¬ 
ward and dull minds of the poorest poor. 

The first concert was attempted on the evening of July 901, 
1897, but was frustrated by the rain. The inhabitants of the 
court chosen evidently thought the proposal a huge joke, for 
not until the next evening (afler once having seen the arrival of 
the piano, etc., and hearing announced the postponement of the 
concert because of the ram) did they, quite unasked, spotlessly 
wash out the court and hang tisauc-p.aper flags of various hues 
from window to window. About four hundred curiosity-struck 
people attended. 

The principal needs arc a ready-made platform, piano and 
rope, the object of the rope being to tie across the court to keep 
the people a comfortable distance from the platform. Chairs 
are always lent by the inhabitants of the court, sometimes 
supplemented by loans from adjacent courts. ^ 

Although all talent rendered is entirely gratuitous, we can 
now boast a staff of one hundred and fifty helpers. As a rule 
fourteen items are given, comprising four sentimental or senti¬ 
mental-pathetic, two sacred, two patriotic, and two humorous 
songs, two instrumental pieces and two pianoforte solos. 

Putting on one side well-sung patriotic and sentimental songs 
as always sure of a hearty clap, it is surprising how much heart- 
worship is displayeil over capably-rendered sacred and pathetic 
songs. The violin seems more popular than the ’ccuo. 
Mandoline or banjo solos or duels impart much pleasure. The 
flute and cornet, accompanied by the piano, also take well. 

A stirring glee whips up the torpid blood in the veins pf the 
poor to an astonishing degree, and, if given as the opening 
piece, plays an excellent part in calling together the audience. 
Magic lantern illustration of songs adds very substantially to the 
effect on mind and heart, and ever lends increased enjoyment. 

The finislf of the epneert always witnesses a larger number of 
people present than any other time. I should certainly say, 
judging by recent experience, that even the poorest poor people 
can enjoy pure and refined melody and harmony. 

I cannot say I have seen or heaid of any sinners transformra 
into even mild saints as yet through the agency of the concerts, 
to I have heard a shrewd police-sergeant say if the concerts 
multiplied, the work of the police would be very much reduced. 

Summer-time, especially the evenings, is the most drunken 
period of the year in the slums, consequently then qnarrellii^ 
and fighting are predominant. When a concert is on, practic¬ 
ally all persons of-the immediate vicinity are there, and peace 
reigns supreme. lecture the glorious outcome of, say, three 
concerts a week in each slum centre ! 

In the summer of 1897, during the comparatively shofl 
experiment, sixteen concerts w^re given, attended by on 
aveiBge of 400 adult persons. During last summer we gave 
sixty-two concerts (at the rate of about four a week), attended 
by an average cf 700 adult persons.'c With referenee to the . 
order k^t, it has been remarkably good, not a sii^e insult 
haiffaig bwn cast at the movement in any way. ..K>t $oune we 
endeavour to secure a popular chairman for every.boncert, 
preforably a laymaq, . ^ , •?. . » ^ 

All the announcementji'and reports of our-coneiR%^«re 
inserted by the Press\&ee of ccoL k ifaundMbtedly'tivHhg 
to the kindly and vigorous way in vri^h me Birmingham and 
WoWeriiampton l^ess to<^ up.&$ natter that, the movement eo 
readily started there. w®. 
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Tm AHEBUAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The American Rtsk-un of Reviews for April has many 
features <A special inter^t. The delightful stoiy- of 
beautifying a factory and transforming its surroundings 
int6 a paradise &sks for separate notice. A sketch 
of a group of native American musicians declares 
that both in composition and reproductive art 
.Americans are recognised all over the world as 
worthy of a place well up towards the front rank. 
The musicians selected are Dr. William Mason, Professor 
Paine, Professor Parker, Professor Macdowell, W. H. 
•Sherwood, Albert Lockwood, Miss Powell, the violinist, 
•ind Clarence Eddy, the organist. Mr. E. M. Bliss 
discusses the approaching Peace Conference. He lays 
stress on the obvious fact that it will gain time for Russia, 
and time is with her both money and power. He antici¬ 
pates that results, if any, will depend on what takes place 
at Pekin. Agreement between Russia and England in 
China will mean smooth working for the Con¬ 
ference. He urges that the United States should 
not forget traditional friendships with France and 
Russia, but, while seconding heartily all efforts 
for peace, must avoid sacrificing to it interests 
inore sacred than peace. “ Having fought to free 
Cuba from‘oppression, we cannot help to bind the 
shackles on China or Turkey-.” Material problems in 
rhe Philippine Islands are treated by Samuel W. Belford, 
who was recently on the staff of General Otis at Manila. 
The best prospect, and an inviting one, for American 
labour and capital, is, he thinks, the erection and opera¬ 
tion of factories, where the raw material now exported 
should he manufactured for home use and for export. 
The islands will also serve as a manufacturing base for 
the supply of the Oriental market. 

Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin describes the happy fcllow- 
isbip of A^ierican and “ Malay ” in Hawaii. How the 
)argon of politics affects literary speech is seen in 
-Mr. Marvin’s applying the term “ imperialists ” to the 
tirst band of Amencan missionaries who went to Hawaii, 
and even to the Pilgrim Fathers ! American evangelisa¬ 
tion began in 1820. Since tltcn missionary, teacher, 
farmer, n:.echanic, and merchant all worked hand in hand, 
and^ substantially all of the H awaiian natives arc now, 
and long have been, at leastTiominal Christians.” There 
has been at the same time an amazing growth of material 
prosperity. The writer contrasts this happy result with 
the fate of the New Zealand Maories and the Filipinos. 
Americans have shown they can shoulder the white man’s 
burden to some purpose. 

Miss Laut states tne case for Canada in theclaims before 
the Joiivt High Commission. Miss Salmon, Professor of 
Vassar College, describesthe election at Versailles of Presi- 
deitt Loubet, whose career is skftched by another hand. 

Or. Shaw dralores the success with which the claims of' 
the Panama Canatf.- have been revived in order to hinder 
“^tlj» flioroughly praciicable project of the ^Nicaragua 
CahaL” He strongly condemns the goveriiment for having 
paid the penniless Cuban army only three million dollars. 
From fifteen to twenty millifths was the sum required to 
set these soldiers on their feet again in their ruined 
homes, Dr. Shaw remarks on the fact that his count! y 
is nowfive tinj0 as many white-skinned English- 
speakixig men in pactfyiag the Philippines as General 
Kitchener lias used for rediiting the Soudart tp pe-icc. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. ' 

The Australasian Review of Revirivs for March 
shows that Federation is the burning question o[ the 
hour. A wider than Australasian loyalty is attested by 
Mr. Donohoe’s sketch of the squadron of Lancers fronv 
New South Wales, which has now’reached the mother 
country' for a summer at Aldershot—said to be the best 
cavjilry school in the world. Each man pays;£2o to the cost 
of the expedition, which is put at;^4,Soo; over ;^i,ooo 
has been collected in England; the balance bus been met 
by public subscriptir.n. The New South Wales Govern¬ 
ment had at first undertaken to pay half the cost; but fear 
of lack of support from the Labour Party led Mr. Reid 
to back out of his promise. The regiment of the Lancers 
w'as formed in 1884, when war with Russia was feared. 
Their first uniform was of dark blue, which gave place in 
1888 to the field service uniform of brown. In 1893 a 
team of eighteen went to the home country to compete at 
Islington and Dublin, and won twenty-six prizes, includ¬ 
ing the Empire gold medal. 

The drought in New South Wales has, it is stated, cost 
the colony directly twenty million sheep, and about the 
same number indirectly, by arresting increase. The total 
Australian woolclip has kink in a single year from 
million and a half to a million and a quarter bales. The 
human population of the colonies is reported as grow¬ 
ing slowly and irregularly. The total for Austr^asia 
at the end of last year is put at 4,476,995. 
Revenue statistics arc quoted, which show that Australasia 
with a revenue of over thirty millions sterling comes next 
t j India itself (with more than ^90,000,000), and exceeds 
by nearly 50 per cent, the gross revenue* of all the other 
colonics in the Empire put together. ThSMjublic debt of 
India is ^{^238,000,000 ; of Australasia it is|n22,49i,ooa 
Special notice is drawn to the death of the Rev. William 
Colenso, brother to the famous bishop, and a prominent 
New Zealander, whose great work is an as yet unpublished 
Maori-Eiiglish Lexicon. . 


EngineoFlng Magazine. 

The Engineering Magasine for April is a verKgood 
number. Wc have called separate attention to ancles 
by Mr. Orcutt, Mr. Dimell, and Mr. Magee, dealing with* 
trade rivalry between the old and the new world, America 
and Britain, America and Ciermany. The magazine has 
.become quite the exponent of international emulation in 
industry. Emile Garcke touches on a phase of it, when 
he declares that it is municipalisation of tminways which 
has stood in the w'ay 0/ the development of electric 
traction in Great Britain. Pioneers in this industry are, 
he says, waiting to know the |atc of municipalising 
measures now before Parliament) If these arc passed, 
then they will .take their ability and IooIa after their 
shareholders’ interests in other lands. A beautifully 
illustrated paper by Albert W. Buel sets forth the merits 
and permanency of the masonry arch bridge, which he 
says is increasingly ijp deihand. He . looks forward to 
our landscapes being freed from defacement ^ girders 
and trusses, and being adorned by, the'arch. The New 
Orleans Railway terminal in Paris is described by Jaques 
’ Boyer, who shows ho\/ that comptmy enables people 
living within 250 kilomeUbs to pass the business dav i.! 
Paris, The mag.-izinc i? superbly iUtiStrated. ’ 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTDBY. 

The Niufiecnth Century for is a good number. 

I have dealt with several of its leading articles in another 
place. 

THE THEORY OF BRAIN WAVES. 

<k 

One of the most interesting papers is the last, in which 
Mr. Knowles reproduces, A propos of Marconi’s wireless 
telegraphy, a letter which he wrote to the Spectator in 
186^ suggesting that the phenomena of telepathy, etc., 
might be explained on the theor>’ of “ brain waves.” He 
tells us that the suggestionwcamc to him from seeing the 
way in which a hypnotist was able to impress his thought 
upon the mind of his subjects. Marconi’s success l&ds 
him to reprint his letter, and press home his conclusions. 

1 am veiy“glad Mr. Knowles has reprinted his letter. 

It will prob^ly help to convert some of the Philistines 
who refuse even to listen to the best authenticated c..ses 
of telepathy. For years past, as most of my readers 
know, 1 have been familiar with phenomena of telepathy 
in which my hand acts as the unconscious transmitter of 
the brain waves. My experience shows that the trans¬ 
mitter is usually as unconscious as the instrument 
employed by Marconi, that is to say, it is usually the sub¬ 
consciousness of the person who transmits the message, 
not his physical consciousness—a fact which materially 
impairs the value of automatic telepathy for practical 
purposes, 

A WARNINO TO BRITISH TRAIlERS. 

Mr. J. W. Cross publishes a warning note to British 
traders. He takes a somewhat gloomy view as to 
our future. Not only has the United .States beaten us in 
the bulk of its foreign trade, but for the first time our 
visible exports plus freight, interest, &c., have failed to 
pay for our imports. He expects that the United States 
wHl veiy soon and very suddenly astonish us with a great 
demand for money. All round he sees the probability of 
a very great strain on credit for trade purposes :— 

With an enormously increased Government expenditure in 
Kngland and an enormously increased municipal expenditure, 
with the proqiect of guaranteeing ‘ wild cat ’ railroad schemes 
from Cairo to the Cape, we dtall soon be bleeding at every pore, 
and when the call is made on us we may find that the Bank of 
France is neither willing npr able again to come to the assistance 
of the Bank of Englan' as in r 890. 

Incidentally Mr. GFoss makes a very interesting 
observation as to the incapacity of the English for high 
finance:— 

In the City of London to-day there is not a single 
English fiilfi among what may be called the “ haute finance.” 

THE COLONIES AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION. 

The Rev, A. C. Yorke, in a paper bearing the odd. 
title, “The Jackeroo,” writea in a very homely, simple 
and effective style for the info/mation of those parents 
who imagine that they have only to send their sons to 
the cdlomes in order to have them make their way. A 
"Jackeroo” is a younf^entleman sent out to Australia 
to pick up “ colonial ^crience.” To any person who 
thinks to m^kc his boy a “Jackeroo,” Mr. Yorke says 
\ er>’ emphatically, “ Don’t” 

Mr. Yorke sums up his paper under the following 
hv5l|s 

* (1) That tlm colonial lahoar market is abundantly sv^ptied; 
(a) that it is. moK ^han probable the only way of obtaining 
.employment for yotit son<^will be that cd paying a beac*y 
premium; (3) that the,pigment of a premiuni does not ensure 
.whOkaome moral control in every case : {4) that in the back 
the “Never-never” confttry mere are terrible risks, 
whial^may bring more shame upon your nams than a sweaty 


shirt and dirty hands; and (5) that, iu the face ofsucli difficulties 
and risks, you will probably do far better by finding for ypur 
son any honest fmp]o3nnent, no matter "how uncongenial to 
English conventionalities, in l^is old coimtry. 

THE INFLUENCE OF WO.MKN IN IBLAM. 

Mr. Justice Ameer AH, under tl^' head, oace more 
surprises the Western World |b};^!ri exposition of the 
marvellous virtues of Mahometd:nism. It is always a 
pleasure to read his articles, althougj^ in this case their 
perusal occasions the same kind of regret as that with 
which we read of the passing of the Amazons, for according 
to him the women immediately after Mahomet—and still 
more when the Arabs were supreme in Spain—had a 
position of influence and equality of opportunity for which 
the sex may noiv sigh in vain, not only in Mussulman 
countries. He declares that “ the ethical movement 
created by the Arabian prophet was intimately connected 
with the elevation of women.” One of the first persons, 
to illustrate the improved position of women was the 
prophet’s own daughter Fatima, who deserves a high 
place in the annals of female worthies :— 

She lectured to mixed congregations of both sexes often in the 
courtyard of her house, and sometimes in the public mosque. 
Many of her sermons ore still extant. The remains of her 
sayings reveal to us a nobleness of spirit and high feeling that 
would do honour to the best women of any age or country. 

His practical point is that if women did all those 
things in the old days, there is no reason why they 
should be forbidden similar liberties and opportunities at 
present. 

THE TRIUMPH OK PEACE AT THE HAGUE. 

Mrs. Lccky, writing on “ The House in the Wood," 
where the Peace Con&cncc will meet, describes a great 
allegorical pictc/c, painted by Jordaens, a disciple of 
Rubens, in honour of the triumph of Prince Frederic 
Henry:— 

We see the noble figure of the Prince seated in the triufnplml 
car and crowned by Victory, who reserves another crown foi 
his son and successor, 'N^lliam the .Second. The young Prince, 
at the head of a band of cavaliers, rides near the cor, which is. 
drawn by four white prancing horses, led by Pallas and Mercury. 
The ^tues of William the .Silent and Maurice on either siiic 
are surrounded with spectators. Hatred and Discord are trodden 
under foot. Death hovering above vainly struggles with Fame 
for the fnastesy, while Peace, one of the last wishes of the 
Prince on earth, is seen descending from Heaven, holding an 
olive and a palm branch, and Mcompanied by angels, bearing 
the symbols of the Arts and Sciences, and an unfolded scrrli 
with the HUltimus ante omnes 4 a parta pace triumphus.” * The 
figure of Peace is dressed in white, as the painter tells us, 
to symbolise t^tt peace should be “ of sincere intention, and 
without fraud at gmle.” 

BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSELLING. 

Mr. Joseph Shaylor endeavours to fill a gap in the 
history of literature by telling us something about the 
evolution of the bookseller. He telb abo how an attempt 
on the part of booksellers to keep up prices was defeated 
after a reference to Load Campbell, Grote and Dean 
Milman in 1^7; and then touches upon the burning 
question of discounts. Mr. Shaylor is a prudent man^ 
and does nof; commit himself. ^ 

' “woman as an 'athlete.” 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant takes up the cudgels as against 
Dr. Kenealy, and maintains^hat so far from the modern 
woman being less capable of looking after her babies 
than the woman who is not modern, the very ^ersc is 
"the fact She triumphantly refers to’Mrs. •'Fawcett’s 
collection of photi^aphs of tte babies tff wonmi who had 
taken Univ^ty degrees. Sne declares thattihey were- 
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bewitching and unusually beautiful. Mrs. Chant makes 
great fun of Dr. Kcnealys imaginary Clara, who lost her 
'\yomanhood when She went cycling, and roundly asserts 
that “ nothing can unsex short of death ; no indecency, 
or vulgarity, loudness, coarseness, or cruelty these can 
but emphasise the sex by the shame they bring on it, in 
the outrage of ilC As for the idea that athleticism 
spoils the figure, Mhis,C!hant declares .the very contrary 
is the truth. 

THE FAfbURE OF PARTV GOVERNJtENT. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, replying to Mr, Kebbcl, sticks 
to his guns. He explains that:— 

It is the permanent division of the nation into two political 
organisations, to one of which each citizen is bound through 
life on pain of being regarded as an apostate to adhere, :ui<J 
which ate to carry on a perpetual struggle for the offices o''State, 
each of them assailing am traducing the other with mucli of the 
moral bitterness of a civil war, though the theory is that both 
of them arc equally necessary to the operation of the political 
machine. Sticn a system appears to me neither rational nor 
moral, nor do I believe that it can for ever endure. 

THE VATICAN AND MODERN .SCIENCE. 

The Hon. William Gibson, writing an article entitled 
“An Outburst of Activity in Roman Congregations,"’ 
writes a rather extraordinary paper. He tells us th.-it he 
is a Vert, and what is more he persists in clinging to 
the Church of Rome in spite of the bad account he gives 
of the preva'iling tendency at headquarters. . He says 
that when^:— 

after some years of persistent effort, he was able calmly to 
review the situation, hi found that he was a Catholic. In .all 
this he got no serious help from th.- official defenders of th' 
fai(h. On the contrary, all that he saw, all that he li-ar ' in 
conversation, all that he read in authorised sources t^anled 
to convince him that Catholic theology was hopelessly at 
variance with all that was sound or healthy in the ra idem 
world. Yet in spite of this he gradually awoke to the fact that 
th^Chutclt was greater than its exponents or its apologists. 
That it had a history which no congregation, no school of 
theologians could destroy. ^ 

Notwkhi>i.anding this he makes the following swccpitig 
statement, which it is difficult to see how any one can 
make and still remain a loyal son of Rome :— 

That serious scientific investigation in any of the higher 
branches is impossible, in any Catholic faculty, in aases where 
the subject matter is likely to be of interest to the ecclesi.isiical 
authorities. 

HOMING PIGEONS IN WAR TIME. 

^r. George J. Lamefp an officer, pleads in favour 
of greater utilisation of the pigeon by the English War 
Office. He says :— 

After the fall of Paris, many of the Powers immediately 
inaugurated pigeon systems that have ever since been growing 
in utility: Spain, Italy, Russia, FranceJ Germany, Austria and 
Kunmania, have all established military lofts, and to-day large 
amounts of money are annually spent on their maintenance. 

Pigeons, he thinks, will be of great service in war time 
in keeping up communication between the fleet in the 
Channel and the English jeoast. Of course Marconi’s 
system may obviate the need for such messengers, but 
until it is perfected the pigeons would no doubt be 
invaluable. • * • 

RfMINISCENCES OF LADY BYRON. 

Mrs. Alexander Ross quotes extensively from Lady 
Byron’s letters, which show that she was a very religious, 
philanthropic person, who took a keen interest in every¬ 
thing roat wasigoiiig on around her;— • 

During «ght years of wifehood and thirty-six of widowhootl. 
Lady B:^n found relief from personal griefi^wltich she did not 


I 

wish published to the woAd in an enlightened philanthropy, 
{ihe made friends with the best workers and thinkers o^her day. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson, M.p., writing on “The Church 
of England as by Law Established ” combats the argu¬ 
ments of the High Churchmbn concerning the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

Sir G. S. Clarke, writingMn “Germany as a Naval 
Power,” describes the nav^ programme of the German 
Government, and predicts with some degree of confidence 
that it will soon be discovered to be insufficient. • 


The Atla^e Monthly. 

The Atlantic Monthly for April reaches a very high 
ofdcr of interest and excelkjice. Papers by Mr. John 
Kiske on the mysteiy of evil, by Mr. Church on Crom¬ 
well, by Mr. See on recent astronomical discoveries, and 
by ?Ir. C. M. Robinson on the improvement in city life, 
call for separate notice elsewhere. Mr. W, Alleyne 
Ireland traces the growth of the British Colonial 
conception through the stages before the American 
Revolution, when colonics were regarded as held chiefly 
for the interest of the parent land; through the earlieV 
and middle part of the present century, when separation 
was looked forward to as the eventual destiny of the 
colonics, down to the era marked by the Imperial enthu¬ 
siasm of the Diamond Jubilee. The writer singles out 
five names among the front rank of those who have 
brought about this national awakening. “ They arc : 
Professor Sir J. R. Seeley, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, James 
Anthony Froude, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes.” Mr. J. S. Wise, son of General Wise, gives a 
wonderfully vivid narrative of the last days of the Con- 
. federate army, in which both he and his father fought. 
His reconnaissance of the Federal army on a locomotive, 
and his picture of General Lee on the eve of surrender, 
1 stand out from the recital. R. L. Hartt supplies a half- 
whimsically humorous, while at the same time intcnsolx’ 
earnest, study of the life in a New England hill town, 
with its old-world w.iys, its intermarriage, and its Increas- 
, ing imbecility. 

— 

Gentleman’s. 

GentletmtCs, among other magazines, stands as a sm ( 
of cabinet for old china ; and there is much of the same 
quaint interest about the May number. We Invc .i 
miniature biography, by Mr. A. L. Cotton, of P.c.ui 
llrummel’s successor, Alfred D’Orsay—“half-charlatan, 
half-genius,” andwholly impudent—whose reign lay in ihe 
early half of the present centui^. A. Werner revives the 
memory of a fair pupil of Titian, Irene da Spilimbeign. 
whose genius and virtue suggest the modern worn,in of 
distinction. Two lady writers call up the storj- of 
Alfonso of Aragon, the Hero-King of Naples, as 
they style him, an ornament of the fifteenth century. 
J. B. Hadley selects, compares, contrasts, his “three 
comic immortals,” Sir John Falstaff", Don Quixote, and 
My Uncle 7 ’oby. The channel that divided the Isle of 
Thanet from the mainland wa!ft:alled in Saxon times the 
Wantsume, ajid “ beside the Wantsume ” Mr. J. E, Field 
leads us in a sort of archieological ramble. “A Naval 
Officer ” gives a recent glimpse of Norfolk Island, .witli 
its Bounty settlement, its Anglican bishop and training 
college of Melanesian iniasionarics, and its orange-groves 
crowded with fruit. Mr. J, W. Cole puts in a go^ word 
for wasRf. He says they seldom use their stings, and ma^- 
safely be allowed to feed from the unprotected hand ; 
“ indeed, while eating an apple‘two or three was)".- 
together have settled wn my lips, where I could feci the 
tickling of their tongues ! ” 
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THE CONTEMPOBAIy BEVIEW. 

’YViXM.^yCoHtemporary'vi an unusuallybrilUanlnumber. 
The names of many of its writers form quite a constella¬ 
tion of eminence, while for ^nge, variety, and opMrtune- 
ness it would be difficult to find an issue so hi^ above ^ 
the average. Most of the articles claim separate notice “ 
elsewhere. 

RURAL VICE IN PRU.SSIA. 

It is^a heart-sickening tale which Mr. Richard Heath 
recounts in his paper on the Prussian rural labourer 
and the Evangelical Church. He recalls the ancient 
prosperily of the German peasant, his overthrew in the 
peasants’ war, and his subsequent serfdom. At last ill 
1807 the serfs were freed, and day-wage labourers took 
their place. In 1821 the partition of the common lands 
Idft the labourer at the mercy of the landowner. His 
wage averages ri7 mark a day. A woman labourer 
rarely gets more than a mark a day. Two volumes 
published by German pastors in 189$ on “ Sex morality 
of the Evangelical rural people in the German Empire,” 
show the result of this expropriation. The people live in 
cottages of one or at most two rooms, frcxiuently 
• insanitary and in bad repair. *‘The reports use the 
strongest and most graphic language in describing the 
licentiou^ess which prevails among the young.” It is, 
according to these volumes, universal and dually marked 
in both sexes. 

Illegitimate births average from 8 per cent, of all births 
in East and West Prussia to i3’8o per cent, in Mecklen¬ 
burg ; and marriages solemnized after nuptial relations 
have manifestly begun, average in five provinces 
mentioned 37'5o, 38-94, 45-80, 46, and 51 per cent. 
Fidelity^ to marriage-vows is happily the rule in the 
rural districts.’ Put in the towns things arc much 
worse :— 

The rural girls who go into the towns, acconling to the 
reports, either return with illegitimate children or sink into still 
lowtir dj^ths of vice, and their descent in the paths of sliatui- 
and of Vice is conspicuously attributable to soldiers. German 
rural girls largely supply,-it would appear, the world’s marts of 
jirosTtitution. 

Mr. Heath insists that the Evangelical Church with its 
dependence oii'.a heathen Caesarism has the deepest 
immorality and contrasts., it disadvantagcously with the 
isbeial democracy. 

PLEA FOR RESP'ECTARLE DRUNKARDS. 

Mr. Thomas Holmes pleads forsome extension of 
help to habitual inebriates who are not yet convicted 
criminals. He says :— 

Since this Act has been talked of numbers of mm, mostly.,, 
young men, imvs consulted m.: personally, wishing to be com* 
luiltxl to some Inebriate Reformatory. when 1 have told 
them the coAdidons—four times m one year before a magistrate 
—they have gone away sorrowing, for self-respect was not yet 
dead within them. I have on my list of friends a number of 
men, splendid fellows in every sense but one; good workers, 
with intelligence more Uian common; good husl^nds and loving 
fethers when free from drinlt. • - • 


PHANTOMS EXPLAINED—-AWAY. 


Mr. Sydney Olivier contributes an interesting dialogue 
on TOrtraits and phantoms. The naturalist teus how he 
.had nfcumed over the death of his sister, until one night 
i^e suddenly woke and saw her th^ before him, so 
-mviddy outlined in the dark that he put out his hand t9 


f vi^y outline 
a j yaw ing materials to $ke^dt ' Then she vgnishe^^ 
♦JBf^nods:— - i ' 

feiue 1 have tiiver fdit any trmiUe at an hecaus^^ ^ 
aeetaed to me os thoujwwhat bad he#dw^ 


materials to $ke^dt 


in pain, as 1 said, all about me, had gathered itself together into 
one sense—the most joy-giving of all the senses—and so passed 
out in the form of a figure seen, ouhfide of pe, lOaidng joy only. 
It would not have consoled me at all simply to think that my 
sister had herself been there apd had gone; my loss of he{ 
would have remained just as great. I md not so; 1 felt 
quite sure of the contrary j and always sinqe then I have been 
satisfied that there are no such things os fi|rdsts,^hecanse I hod 
seen one: for no one ever saw a sohder than" that.” 

THE OLD MAN HtMAME. 

Mr. W. J. Stillman presents a plea fbr wild animals, 
which is steeped in the reverent tenderness of a beautifully 
humane old age. He claims that “ if a man is punishable 
for cruelty to a beast which is recognised as his, he is 
more responsible morally for cruelty to the beast which is 
not his.” He argues that the susceptibilities of men like 
himself who cherish the “ religion of the heart ” should be 
protected from the outrage done them by cruelties prac¬ 
tised on wild animals. Here ^are two incidents which 
the old man tells 

A baby squirrel, brought to me by a village boy, and which I 
bought in order to give it more effectual protection, first taught 
me, by its devotion and its almost human sympathy, the com¬ 
munity of all sentient being, and awakened in me the perception 
of the common parentage of the great Creator. 

I do not remember in all my life a more exquisite sen lion of 
pleasure than when, last summer, in the great and crowded 
Central Park of New York, thronged with its heterogeneous 
public, all-classes and nations meeting there, I saw a sqmrrel go 
about amoff^ the children on the broad footpath, stopping before 
each one, and standing up on his hind legs to ask Ipr his daily 
bread. It was an ideal of the Millennium, when the lamb shall 
lie down with the lion, and a little child shall lead them * and 
to me it has a pathos finer than the finest music. 

Blackwood. 

Blackwood for May has in it some interesting material. 
The splendid service rendered by the Gurkha scouts, in 
the Tirah campaign is outlined and cordially commended. 
Mr. Alexander Macdonald describes his adventures 
“ pioneering in Klondyke." There is a sketch, not 
wanting .dm humour, of what an unbeliever s£w at a 
Christian Scientist meeting in London. Christian 
Science, savs the writer, is important, because for 


but he predicts for it “^schism, mutual vituperation, 
and extinction." Germany’s influence at Constantinople 
is recognised ungrudgingly by a writer who strongly 
urges England, whose influence tho-e at present is fy/, 
to assume the rdle of sym^lhthetic cc^operator with 
Gennany and Turkey, siding with the Trirfe rather than 
with the Dual Alliance in relatioh to the Forte. A very 
curious chapter of English expansion is brought to light 
in a paper on “A Forgotten Puritan CoTonW’—^he 
island of Old Providence, off the coast of Honduras— 
now known as Santa Catalina. A patent was granted to 
an “ intensely Puritan " company of adventurers in 1630, 
but the attempt to make the island a home of Puritan 
industry’ was “ hopeless’from the beginning." The pl^ 
.saiflc into being a nest of pirates. It was taken by 
Spaniards in 1641. and its inhabitants deported jlo Cadiz. 
It was an iQustratiosr bf Puritan, and btucaneo’ in one 
and showed how the old buccaneering nelicy tows^s 
Spain persisted long aftec^Drake’s death. ‘‘ tbpl^- 
on that thoi^h there is a rage forthie t^eiitne—t 

an4.thim arc a thousand playgoers, in the h^ah ^Mles 
ubere in i860 there were net twice tellH-riiere is 
ilo emresponding increase., in the ntjgnbwe m geifitis of. 
phQTwriters. ■ . /•, ' ' -I’ ■ 
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. THE FpRTHlOHTLY SfiVIEW. 

The Fortnightly for May is„a good number, marked 
by much variety and actuality. Some half-dozen of its 
principal articles have received separate notice. 

LORO SllU^VRY AS HOM^ RULER. 

“ Milesius * writ%«>^ dn the Irish County Council 
elections and their bearing on Home Rule. After recount¬ 
ing and.emphasising the Nationalist victories,he concludes 
with a rather confident claim on the Unionist Government. 
He recalls the famous Newportspeech of i885,and says:— 
Lord Salisbnnr surely will, by a measure of Home Rule, 
relieve the loyal minority from ostracism from public life in 
Ireland. If, however. Home Rule be not granted, the loyal 
minority will soon join the ranks of their fellow-countrymen, 
and Ireland,' with one voice, will demand the restoration of her 
ii.ttive Rir.iament. 

THE TITLE OF CARDINAL. 

The recent alarm about the Pope's health leads Mr 
Richard Davey to explain the procedure connected with 
the death, lying-in-statc, election and coronation of 
popes, under the title “ Cardinals, Consistories, and Con¬ 
claves.” The Consistory is-a meeting of the College of 
Cardinals. When held under lock and key it is called a 
Conclave. Of the word “ Cardinal,” he says :— 

The title of Cardinal makes its first appearance in history in 
the fijurth century, when Constantine assembled the Council 
of Rome. -Cardinal Bclarmin, a great authority, tells us that 
in the early r^es of Christianity the word Cardinal was bestowed 
upon the principal churches of Italy, which were known as 
Cardinalis. From these churches the title, in course of time, 
became synonymous -adth the chief pastors who directed them. 
Pope Pius V., however, by a constitution dated March 13,1567, 
ordered them to relinquish this title in favour «f the chief priests 
of the Church of Rome. 

THE FIRST GREAT NOVELIST. 

Ml-. Arthur Symons contributes a very vivid study of 
Balzac, born one hundred years ago, whom he hails as 
the firet great novelist and the creator of the modern 
novel, fti 1 /ante with his “ Divine Comedy ” was the 
father of modern poetry, so Balzac with his “ Human 
Comedy ” has made the novel the modern epic. The 
writer observes in conclusion ;— 

A great lova, to whom love, as well as every othAr passion 
and t^^ whole visible world, was an idea, a flaming spiritual 
mreeption, Balzac enjoyed the vast happiness of the idealist. 

1 do not Imow, among the Uves of men of letters, a life better 
filleil^ or more appropriate. 

THE DOOM OF THE SOLILOQUY. 

Mr. H. M. Pauli turns on the dramatic convention of 
the soliloquy—for it k a pure convention—a cold douche 
of common sense. He says ;— 

'A man does not speak to himself, unless indeed he is beside 
himself; when we hw any one muttering and talking to him¬ 
self we are apt to think tuit he is not in full possession of his 
senses.^ |s it allowable, then, to introduce into a representation 
of otdineoy-'life a convention not alwolutely necessary, which is 
rontrary to actual practice instead of nierely a modification i 

But is it necess^ in-order to lay bare the inner work¬ 
ings of the soul ? Mr. P^ll offers a strong instance:— 

If there is one dramatist who is introspective in the highest 
degree, vrhose eviOT recent play is the hretory of a soul, it is 
Ibsen. Now, Ifaima uses the aside and soliloquy very rarely; in 
some tii his later plays he abandons them entirely. . . We may 
conchxle diat the soliloquy not being necessary, and being false 
to real lifo, it is d ^s i iay that its use should be abandoned. - 
Evsenthose who will nom quite so fist must acknowledge that to 
an incraaiii^ section of ]mteu%;ent audiences ft as becoming irk¬ 
some. If to, it it condemned. 4 convention ftwf is questioned 
isdoomtd; its eidateDCe depends upon its unhesitating acceptance. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. * 

There are a few ^ticles of exceptional interest in the 
.April number. We have noticed elsewhere papers dealing 
with the past and future of Asia Minor, with the^mrigin of 
diamonds,with the Browning Letters, and with Sir Robert 
Peel. 

FRENCH BLUNDERS IN MADAGASCAR. 

The story of Madagascar as a French colony is ttld in 
no unfriendly spirit, but it leaves the impression of a 
fatuous series of blunders. It was & blunder to break up 
and discredit the Hova ascfndency--the one important 
instrument of government ready to hand. It was a 
blunder to cariy- out the politique des races. Even their 
too sudden emancipation of the slaves was a blunder, 
though generous in intent: it dislocated the economic 
sy.stcm, as the upsetting of the Hovas had dislocated the 
political .system. The sudden and general impositbn of 
taxes, as on cattle and rice, and the differential duties in 
favour of French imports, which simply reduced the 
takings at the custom houses, were other errors. Never¬ 
theless civilisation is advancing :— 

No doubt the French have created some enormous improve¬ 
ments throughout the island. Tananarive has been trniislorm'd 
into a fine town of almost I’iuropcan asp.’ct. The roads and 
communications are rapidly being made fit for vehicular traflic. 
The railway from Tamatave to Hiviindro is laid down, and the 
pangalena” or isthmuses, which divide the series of lagoons 
between Tamatave and the lharoka, are now nearly cut through to 
allow water-tr.ansit throughout their U-ngth. A newline has bcvii 
traced across the .\ngavo range, .and a concession for a railway 
from Tananarive to the east coast has been granted to a comjiany. 

“where PARNELL AND GI.AD.STONE FAILED.” 

-A review of PameU’s life declares him to have been 
” badly treated in the end both by his Irish followers and 
his English allies.” It leads up to this conclusion :— 

Irish patriotism, as tim- goes on, will, we cannot doubt, 
develop on lines very dift'erent from that of the late Nationalist 
leader. After all, a.nongsl the majority of Irishmen, love of 
their country docs not mean hatred of KngLand ; and the day 
will come when all educated Irishmen will look upon John 
Bright as a far truer friend of Ireland than ever was Parnell. 
Parnell failed utterly and completely in the object he had set 
before himself - the making I reland a nation, and the instrument 
by wliich he was to achieve it broke in his hands. Ills parly 
could not, as an independent party, imiiose its will on Parlia¬ 
ment, and when it entered into a close alliance with the Glad- 
stonians it lost the independence of even choosing its own leader. 
Where Parnell and Gladstone failed, it is not likely that 1 sser 
men will .succeed. Tl is impossible to arrest the tendency of our 
times towards national consolidation. 

A VICTIM OF “JUNIUS.” 

The autobiography of the third Duke of Grafton, now 
edited by Sir W. R. Anson, is declared to be enough to 
prove “ Junius’ ” description of him an absurd and 
venomous travesty. The editor re-quoted a sajdng that if 
Temple was the guiding spirit of “ Junius,” the excessive 
animosity to Grafton is explained^— 

The Duke of Gjafton was a belter judge of mzn than of things, 
and, without meaning it, distinctly portrays his Iqcapacily, his 
want of energy, his want of firmness, which renders him, at 
times, the unwitting or unwilling instrument of one or other of 
the greedy and selfish m 'n by whom he iwm surrounded. As a 
man, his character will ttand Higher than it has hitherto done; 
and as a minister he appears as one to be pitied rather than 
blamed; the victim of circumstances which he could not control, 
the bearer of a burden beyond his strength.. 

The history and effects of vaccination are reviewed 
strongly in its favour,* and with the hopq, that the 
doctors will remove parental objections by making 
vaccination “ a perfectly safe and painless operation.” 
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« THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

. Lovers of literature and art wilt find a feast of fat 
things in the April Quarterly. Students of affairs are 
less sumptuously provided for. We notice elsewhere 
articles^on Peel and Pitt^ the ideals of Heine, and the 
Catholic reaction in France. 

THE ART OK DANTE. 

" Pante and the Art of Poet^,” as set forth in his 
prose and exemplified in his verse, is the theme of an inter¬ 
esting study. Here is an appreciation :— 

Truth to foct and feeling is tflfe secret of Dante’s matter; and 
fi;n.ss. appropriateness of language to thought, is the secret of 
liis style. In fact and feeling “nothing is too high or too low for 
Dante. Below the bottomless depth of Hell, above die ineffable 
highest Heaven, he ranges, but tnc highest rules the lowest; il 
is the beauty and the love which prevail. It follows that ip his 
a, art Dante is at once the greatest of realists' and the grcatesi of 
idealists. But realist or idealist, or both, Dante is always an 
artist. Poetry cannot be written, he says, by mere afflatus, .A- 
solo ingeuio, without art or knowledge. His practice follows, 
and depends absolutely upon, his theory. . . . 

“ Famous, precious, beautiful, ennobleil, embellished lluit 
* is what Dante, the “ austere Dante,” thought a poem ought to 
be: ornament, deliberate ornament, appropriate no doubt, but 
still ornament, should not Ik: wanting. . . . Every tine of his 
poetry, as every page of his prose, bears witness to the intense 
and all-devouring industry of geniu-s, to that “long sluily’’ 
w'hich is only possible to “ mighty love.” It is ever so with the 
greater poHs. 

PAINTERS, CLASSIC AND TEUTON. 

“ Velasquez and Rembrandt” are finely compared and 
contrasted. One essential point of likeness is found in 
their marked individuality. “ Each, undisturbed bj 
contact with great p.ainters and foreign influences, was 
himsedf and no other.” Both paint what they actuall)- 
see: “ but Velasquez leaves us alone with the sitter.” 
Rembrandt, on the other hand, “ seems present at the 
interview: bis personal influence is distinctly felt.” 
Velasquez fixes his attention on the permanent alone. 
Rembrandt on the transitory also. Velasquez was a 
Greek of the Greeks :— 


If Velasquez is severe, symmetrical, classic in his fibre, 
Rembrandt is a Teuton yf the Teutons, mysterious, vague, 
passionate, tender. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OK THE LONG HOW. 


' Recent woyks on medieval warfare lead to a sin- 
^larly high valuation of the jfong bow, and its function 
m the evolution of Europe. The long bow first cam.' 
into use possibly in South Wales, certainly in the 
dominions of Edward I., who first made, intelligent and 
systematic use of it in battle. It was practically a new 
weapon, surpassing the short bows preceding it, as the 
rifle the musket., It won Falkirk for the English, but its 
advantage wa^ t^own away by Edward I-I. at Bannock¬ 
burn 


In England, on the contrary, the lessons alike of Falkirk and 
of Bannockburn were throughly taken to heart; the archers, 
properly supported, won for England the astonishing series of 
victories wmi^ laid France prostrate at the foet of net insular 
neighbour, aiiq broke for eva the supremacy of mailed horse¬ 
men the n^d of battle, and with it the political system 
which the maili^ horsemen represented. 

HOM^^AHOQANV “ARRIVED.* 

A paper on “ola\>ak” utters a warning against the 
s|iunous>ant!iqtte, withTts worm-boles cleverly carved jn 
mantjfectared ^ faroiture. The writer teHs how oak 
'“'led—for'a time—^by a more showy wood &om 



- is.fp 7*4, the mister of a West Indian riiip brought 


home some lugs of wood called mahogany os ballast, and gave 
them to his brother. Dr. William Gibbons, a London pbyswau 
of some repute, who was building a house. The carpenters 
declared that it was too hard for their tools, and refused to use 
it. Mahogany, as we kaqw it, is more cosily worked ttnui oak; 
but it must be remembered that the early jtoportations consisted 
of what is known as Spanish tnahoganv^rom the island of St. 
Domingo, an extremely hard variny^and the use of Engt'sh 
oak had then for some time been largely superseded by soft- 
grained woods. A candle-box was afterwards made of the new 
wood, which looked so well that a bureau was taken in hand. 
This attracted the admiration of the doctor'’8 visitors, and, 
amongst them, of the Duchess of Buckingham, who ordered 
another of the same material. A supply being easily obtained, 
mahogany became the cage. 

WHAT WORKING-MEN HAVE “ PUT BY.” 

From Mr. Brabrook’s recent work on provident societies, 
an article treating of the “ Wages and Savings of the 
Working-men ” quotes the following list of investments 
made by the working class :— 


Trade Unions. 

... ;<:2,I38,296 

Friendly Societies . 

... 25,408.253 

Working Men’s Clubs ... 

107, 93 » 

Giber Societies umlrr the Friendly Society Acts t3S,30I 

Industrial and J’rovident Societies ... 

... 28„5i,328 

Building Societies ... . 

- S 6 .. 397 ^ 4 S 7 

Trustee Savings Banks... 

S. 3 . 699 - 53 J! 

Post Office Savings Bank 

... 108,098,641 

The Railway Savings B-anks. 

3,124,069 

The Loan .Societies 

... ^ 265.869 


;^278.2i6,6S4 


This sum, taken with the annuities and assurances granted by 
the National Dtbt Commissiont rs, accounts, s.iys Mr. Bra- 
brook. “ for not fa short of three hundred millions of money." 
'r<> this may be added fourteen millions for industrial iiusurance 
conqianies, and a good many millions for the “ ordinary ” insur- 
anei-s effected by the working class. The rate of increase of this 
total may be indicated by the shitcment that in 1S77 a skiiilar 
coin]mtation would have brought out the total of one ituiidreel 
and eleven and a half millions, and in 1891 two hundreel and 
twenty millions. 

IN PRAISE OK LORI) EL(UN. * 

A wann eulogy is pronounced upon the viccroyalty of 
Lord Elgin by a writer who says the charges of bad 
faith abput Chitral have only brought discredit on his 
accusers. The article concludes :— 

The key-note of his success in this respect, as in purely Indian 
affairs, was his possession of “grit ” and a level head, attributes 
invaluable to one in Ins pixtilion^nd implying sound judgment, 
a well-balanced mind and a stout heart .... Lord Elgin kept 
up the standard set by his for^oers. He went out to India 
it private individual mid, so far as the public knew, untried. He 
returns in the prime of life, a slaUsmau of repute, whose abilities, 
once recognised; the country is not likely to allow to rust. 

OTHER ARTICLE.S. 

A writer on the government of London reviews its pro¬ 
gress up to the present Bill, He describes Lord 
Salisbury’s famous “ suicide ” speech as—remenjtier it is 
••he Quarterly —“casual and inexplicable words.” He 
recognises the County Cdiincil as a permanency, but 
traces to its jealous influence th£ opposition to the Dill. 
“ Ecclesiastical Courts ” is the svlnect of a solemn talking' 
to Lord Halifax and the Church Union, in which the 
\vriter sees great triumphs in store fq|’the '^Anglican 
Church if she can consolidate her forces, but insists that 
consolidation must be on central lines-Hnot on either 
^ wing. A review of George Borrow and his works |^eclarcs 
his .books to be aglow with foelinmnd Svith the glqrj- of 
life and motion. “ So long .4%En^isfa books are read at 
all, Borrow's»will be read.” ., 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

SThe principal 'papers in the May npmber are Mr. 
Arnold White’s on the Uitlanders, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
on the Browning Letters and Mr. Stillman’s on the 
Belligerent Papaay, which claim separate notice. It is 
pleasant to kno\^i«at the last six months’ sales of the 
National show a Smpci| cent, increase on those of the 
preceding winter. 

AMERICAN PARTIES IN TRANSITION. 

Mr. Maurice Low holds out a doleful prospect for Mr. 
Bryan’s friends :— 

The Democratic Party appears to be fast drifting to destruction, 
and at the present time is mure hopelessly divided than it has 
lieen for years. It is rent into factious ; it has no recognised 
itwler ; its titular chiefs are squabbling among themselves, and 
having no comm m ground on whicli to unite against the 
common enemy are fighting one anotlier. 

On the other hand, the extictions of the great Trusts 
.irc turning the stomach of such a staunch Republican 
and high tariff organ as the Times-Herald, which calmly 
recommends the abolition or suspension of protective 
duties on the products of Tnist-niled industries, the prices 
in which have Iieen arbitrarily raised. 

PALMERSTON ANIl (;aRIB.A.LDI IN i860. 

The Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley gives a vivid picture of 
his trip to Naples in 1860. His Garibaldi reminiscence 
tlirows an instructive light on the attitude of England 
towards the insurrection in South Italy. Her “benevo¬ 
lence ” wasRtiuCh more evident than her “ neutrality,” for 
the writer w'as then private secretary to Lord Palmerston, 
.ind this was his lordsliip’s answer to his parting request :— 

“ T do not want to know wliat you arc going to do for a 
liolidny. All you ask me i.s to give you a letter of iutroiluctiuii 
to Count Cavour. What you want it for is no atf.dr of mine. I 
will hand you a letter asking ids good ofiicvs on your behalf.” 
T'his is what l.ord Palmerston said to me with a chuckle. It 
was mil I wanted, and with cagorni'ss I starleii t'ff in great 
spirits. 

So it came to pass that he joined Garibaldi and wit¬ 
nessed hjf peaceful entry into Naples. 

A NEW IRISH POET. 

The Earl of I.ytton introduces with warm commenda¬ 
tion the poetry of an Irish writer whose identity is hid 
under the initials A. E. ; and the passages quoted seem 
to warrant his lordship’s eulogy'. The writer s.ays : — 

The central idea of his poetry is tlie revelation of the iliviiie in 
nature. Humnnitr is dwarfed and cramped and surrounded 
by S “vestiturc of jiain," bui in r.irc moments wlien nature 
speaks to us througli cloud or sunshine, dawn or twilight, 
mountain or sea, we transcend the limits of mortal sense and 
feel (hrillin^ly our divine birtliright. Another most fascinating 
characteristic of these poems Ls tlieir author’s firm belief in 
(he connection between our own world and a world of fairies. 

' OTHER ARTIl LES. 

Mr. M. M. Dccton, secretary'of the Anti-Bounty League, 
rejoices with great joy over the counten'ailing duties 
which Lord Curzon has imposed on imports into India of 
bounty-fed sugar. He also lays stress on the fact that 
similar countcrvafliiig dutics'Ievied by the United States 
on European beet sugar has enabled the British West 
Indies to increase theis imports of cane stigar into the 
States. The “ moral ” which the writer urges is that the 
home governrtpnt should follow suit. Sir John Sterling 
Maxwell criticises Sir William Richmond’s work in St. 
Paul's, and while admiring the “very glorious roof’of 
tnosaiqp, declares much of the new' work under the dome^ 
to be on “.esseiftiall* wrong lines." *Mr. F. C. Conybearc 
passes under review “ fi^sh evidence on the Dreyfus 
case.” * • 


THE ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY NEW^. 

The "May number of the Illustrated Missionary News 
is full of very' interesting papers. One of the best is the 
account of Lewanika, the Kingbf Barotsiland. Lewanika 
is a character of whom wc shall hope to hear more 
hereafter. W’hen the missionaries came and preached 
“ Thou shalt not kill,” he consented to abandon the 
practice of massacring his enemies, but he compromised 
the matter with his conscience by avoiding shedding 
blood. Having captured the wife and seven children of 
a rebel chief, he said that he Would not shed their 
blood, “ But you shall all* drink this poisoned beer, 
and if your God can save you that is his affair,” 
the idea being that poison had ho effect upon an innocent 
person. As a further sign of grace, when he went on a 
slave-trading expedition, he took with him two army 
chaplains, who held service every Sunday, on which day 
he religiously refrained from warfare. Since then he has 
improved, and has slopjied the slave-trade, put down 
infanticide, and instead of burning sorcerers alive, has 
sent them to live together in a village by themselves. 
When it came to the question of sweeping out his harem 
and becoming monogamous, he flinched under the 
menace of deposition. 

The Rev. George Cousins gives us better news from 
Madagascar. Since 1897 the French have niodifi I 
their hostile policy. Ouiet but re.al progress is chronicled 
month by month. Religious liberty now bids fair to 
become a reality', and the old terrorism has gone. 

There is a brief but interesting paper describing Miss 
Eva Booth’s visit to bkagway and reixirt of Klondyke. 
She did not go further than Skagway, but her compaijons 
went on to liawson City, where they are still labouring. 
Skagway seems to have been in a pretty bad way, 
judging from the following passage ;— 

When the ste.-imer drew up at the landing-stage, she fouud the 
strand all filled \^ith miners’ stores, and the place itself a very 
pandemonium. .Skagway w.is under revolver rule, the police 
and the military having been driven out by Soapy Bill and his 
drendrui g.'uig, four jiolicenicn tieing sliol outright by this 
ruffian. Dexilry of all son."; with unblushing and unbridled 
freedom flamito'd itself everywhere, drink and ".ambUng swiftly 
destroying both soul and ciieuuistances. 

It is a good thing to learn th.at Miss Booth held an 
open-air meeting opposite “ Soapy Bill’s ” saloon, and 
had an interesting conversation with the desperado at the 
close of the service. She was only just in time, for next 
day he was shot througli the head and killed. The 
account of the Salvation Army mission in Klondyke 
contains the following passage :— 

Arriving at l.-isi nt J>aw.s«n City they set to work to build 
themselves a liouv, and then a slicltcr for poor, starving, dying 
men, who soon filled it. Everywhere they were kindly received, 
the meetings held wore greatly blessed, and the greatest gambler 
and blasphemer in 1 law son City (and that is saying much) kndt 
at the penitent form one night .and got snunclly converted to 
' Jod. 'J’welv.: polieemen fileri in to sec the miracle, so that 
ihere could be no mistake. 

There is a curiou.s diagralii of expenditure which 
brings out in sa striking fashion the diflfesence between 
the altruistic and selfish expenditure of our people. In 
189S wc spent i}4 millions on intoxicants, 17 millions 
on tobacco, 14 millions on shooting, angling, footbaU, 
cricket, and golf, and 1 1 %nillions in horse-racing. The 
total sum raised for foreign missions by all the churches 
combined is only 1,37 5rOOo. As an odd little detail the 
diagram mentions that the total number of missionaries 
in all foreign fields is only 10,000^ which is exactly the 
number of gamekeepAs who are employed in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
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t 

Apart from Professor Ivan OserwflfV paper'on “ The 
tndustrial Development qf Russia,” whidi I have noticed 
elsewhere, there is nothing calling for very special 
attention in the April number of the Forum. 

ENGLAND’S COMMERCIAL DOOM. 

• Mj. John P. Young, of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
writes on “ The Menace of England’s Commercial 
Supremacy.” He says that English miters have over¬ 
looked the fundamental fSibt that while the capacity 

men to produce is ^hnost infinite, at present with 
our defective system of distribution consumption in¬ 
creases at-a snaU’s pace. “ The biggest country, having 
the biggest consuming population, must have the biggest 
manufactories, and the larger the factories, the cheaper 
the things produced.” The United States, with its pro- 
dijriotu home-market of seventy-three million persons, 
will, in this way, undersell England in iron, steel, 
shipbuilding, and coal export. The annual tribute paid 
to England as the creditor nation will be paid not in raw 
material, but in manufactured articles :— 

The conditions are such that it will be impo^ble for England 
to hold her own. That she can expand her exports by £ 2 , 6 (k,,ooo 
annually—the rate of incr^se which Kershaw says is impera¬ 
tively necessary to maintain her “ present level of prosperity 
under the present conditions of population,” is inconceivable. 

A COMPLIMENT TO BRITAIN. 

Mr. E. L. Godkin discusses the conditions of Colonial 
«>vemment, and gives a lengthy description of the Indian 
civil Service. He says :— 

I simply set it before the reader as an example of what may 
be done, not by seventy millions of people who can, but by 
evai thirty-five or for^ millions who will. It shows us, not 
what we can accomplm, but what we ought to aim at. In 
other words, it is a sort of “ counsel of perfection.” 

A MISSIONARY VIEW OF AMERICA IN CHINA. 

Rev. Gilbert Reid, missionaiy in North China, presents 
ii> order what he conceives to be American opportunities 
in China. Politically, he says, America has been asleep 
while ’ttther Powers have been awake. She has a hold 
on the respect of* Chfna, because of her freedom from 
territorial ambitions. Commaxially he insists that th»e 
are now op^otmnities for vkst speculations and strong 
syndicates; it is a period of concession of which other 
nations have availed themselves, but America has not. 
ReUg^Hiljy, American missions have been relatively in- 
creariRg, and their rights would be advanced by uniting 
with the English in k^ing the door open. America has 
done nwch for Chinese enlightenment, and can do yet 
more without fruMration from foreign Powers. 

THE BEDROCK OF CRITICISM. 

Pxtifessor W. P. Tr^it, writing on the authority of 
criticism, reduces tp thor lowest terms the principles for- 
which the npMt aicademic critics contend. These are, 
he thinks, tlaw in- number!— 

(i) Unit due wc^t should be jj^hnen to the collective wisdom 
of t^ past and the trains khowmge of the present foat 
them ate more or less ascertsinSble degrees of vsltm foe 
vuima gmra of artistic prodnclion $ and (3) that no ,art ciiB 'he 
rdivorced from efofes. ,. 

OyHER ARSiCL^, 

C. Washlngttni ciMsiCtisses, the 
iiRgtoa the AiRhor of Us Fwtrwell 

Ms V - . ■ . ^ I I ' » 



While acknowledging the eminent services rendered by 
Hafolltoh and ^adison in its prepamtion, tiie evideMce 
k conclusive that Washington himietf was its au^r. ‘ 

Mr. H. Butler Clarke prints the crw of t^ Spankh - 
Govemnient versus the Mtitm. upper dam in 

^ain by aping foreign manners has h»t its native virtiie. 
The middle class, including tije Jffeat army U’ place- 
hunters, suffers from an utter laclTof ideal, and its 
inferior culture and refinement " Tfa^ lower orders form 
a sound and solid backbone, capable of supporting the 
proudest natfon,” but is betrayed or nqglected its 
social superiors. 

Homa Beza Hulbert complains that Korea is like a 
cafitive carried by Tartars into the wilderness, bound band 
and foot, and abandoned. He insists that some df the 
Powers should extricate her from her living grave. Mr. 
W. J, McGee finds the foundation of modem science in 
two books—Bacon’s “ Novum Organum” and a book just 
published last year by J. W. Powell on “Truth and 
Error.” ____ 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The April number foils somewhat* below high 
average of this Review. 

tribute to great BRITAIN IN INDIA. * 
llic Rev. J. P. Jones, D.D., American Missionary in 
South India, contributes a second paper on British rule 
in India. It is one of the most thorougb-g<png eulogies 
on our Indian sway which has ever come from the member 
of another nationality. He deals with the most frequent 
chmgcs made against Great Britain. The amount paid 
in interest on British investments is, in his eyes, a very 
small acknowledgment of the iminense service the invest¬ 
ments have rerSered. He admits that “the army in 
India is of all departments the most vulnerable to attack 
both on the score of expense and character.” Again, 

“ doubtless opium and drink represent the weakest part 
of this Government.” The taxation is reasonable, and 
not by any means extortionate. He passes on to ^numerate 
some of the blessings conferred by England—railways, 
irrigation, waterworks, extended commerce, progressive 
politics, municipal life, even the National Congrps, 
education and missions. He is convinced that “nine- 
tenths of the people would vote any day in favour of the 
relative increase, and not the decrease, of the European 
facial force.’' He sums up:— ^ ^ - 

England has done bravely and^ell the mighty work ndfln- • 
taken by her in this historic land. She has not been, and is not 
now, without failings; and her line of progress is studded with 
many enors. But 2 ie has been fakhful to her trust and has 
carried it out in no narrow, selfish way. The warm and deep 
loyalty of lndia*beaxs testimony to uiis; for native sentiment 
reveals marked aj^edation. « ' 0 " 

MR. MULHALL FOR PHILANTBROFY AND 2 RER UENT. 

“British Capital Abroad” is the title nfoieh.covers » 
paper by Mr. Mulhall, packed as usual ^e^ly 
sigiiificant figures. These show that the floatii^ capital 
of Europe, by which hemeaiiS all stocks and shares^ that 
may be transferred at a moment’s notice, Mik dwfbled 
since iSyo i^d quadrupled sinc^|848. Its ndtt inc^K 
during the last twenty years hfl Rveriiged three miUimk 
ddlars daily. The overaow capitat rtf'Greet Britain, is- 
about %3oo miQions of doUars, tfaait of n» 34 o 

> miQions, of Europe 17,000; naOlionsi & y’ears 

floating capjtaf has treltind. wWle^itte/l 
.!fiaa^'Jmson^do|p|ed.'. T^^egterty^ilg* 
may' become groimfl. fog' aiiml^^ Hr? |f(t 
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and so develop home investments. Among desirable 
mdertakings m'£n|fland he mentions deepening of 
harbours aM. docks :— 

Anotiwr beneficent enterprise would be to build Peabody 
blocks in every patish of everji^ciM m England, on the basis of 
drawing only twer^^ cent, profit on ontlay, so as to provide 
cheap and sanitary h&i{filfons for the working classes and even 
for the poor. Nor wot^l it be less praiseworthy for British 
millionaires to employ I portion of surplus capital in reviving 
(hose branches of manufacture in Ireland that were suppressed 
b^ penal laws of the Britudi Parliam:nt in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

HOW TO UISPOSE OF THE PHIUPP.NES. 

“ National Bigness or Greatness—Which ? ” is the 
beading of Bishop Potter’s contribution to the present 
colonim problem of his countrymen. He offers Great 
Britain as an example of greatness, and Russia as an 
example of bigness, and asks his American countr}-- 
men to decide which they will follow. He warns them of 
the terrible danger of militarised China pouring through 
the Philippine “ open door ” into the United States. He 
gives practical edge to his protest by the suggestion that 
the United States should say to the other nations :— 

Let us see if we cannot, somehow or other, constitute a 
tribunal, to which questions of the kind which have been settled 
h'lherto by slaughtering men and burning towns and destroying 
properly, shall be referred for adjudication ; and now, as 
evidence of our sincerity in making that proposition, when ycu 
with us haire created such a tribunal, let us bring to it tliis 
question of the Philippines. It is far more your business than 
ours. 

THE LABOUR PROBLEM SOLVED IN MEXICO! 

Prince A. De Iturbidc describes the Mexican Haciendas 
as a village grouped round the court of the Administrator, 
with a population of from five to fifteen hundred in¬ 
habitants. It is governed by rules w'hich “constitute 
the nearest approach to a solution of the labour question 
that our times afford,” as also of the racial question. 
This h^py result is attained by the Peon system. A 
man vonmtarily contracts, or inherits, a debt to the 
Adminbtialor, from ten to thirty dollars or more. Part 
^of bis earned wages is applied to his debt. But, each 
week, he receives rations for himself and family. Every- 
year he and his family receive an ample supply of cloth¬ 
ing, medical services are free, schools arc free, and when 
disabled by age or accident, he is still supported by the 
Hgcienda. Thus, the Peons, from cradle to grave, never 
lack food, raimen^' or shdfrbr. This system is due to the 
clergy of the early Mexican Church. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Julian Hawthorne, viriting on public schools and 
parents’ duties, presents what he calls an indictment 
against parents’ neglect. The Hon. Robert P. Porter, 

' treating of the future of Cuba, predicts that when Conti¬ 
nental Entiope tires of paying a bounty for producing 
sugu, Cuba must take its place as the first sugar-pro¬ 
ducing country of the world. The Rev. Professor Brown 
inquires wtttt jmbpdoxy isj and concludes that orthodoxy, 
like heter(> 3 oii% is nat m the New Testament. No 
orthodoxy should bff refpgnised that docs ilbt utter “ the 
harmonious qontdetions of a united Church.” Eugene 
Young sounds an alarm as to the revival of the Mormon 
nroblan. They have 3^,000 members. They gained 
$5,000 last year. Thehr ambition is to control the 
natioHh of the;irori^ Elizabeth Boland promu^ates » 
** n^ health, which is the cultivaticm of “ temper- 
smce,.,c|eaiduie 38 and adkvity,”the thcec virtues of the- 
hody/a^ fiiidi, hope and chasity arc of the Sovd. 


» Coilhiii. > 

There is not suth a profusion of anecdote as usual,. 
but the May number of CornkUl is full of good matter. 
Reference has been made elsewhere to Mrs. Idttle’s 
account of the Chinese Emperor and to Lady Broomed 
“ Colonial Memories.” Mr. 'w. E. G. Fisher suppli^ the 
centenary tribute to Balzac, who was, he says, ^'the fhst 
novelist who had the courage to conceive and the eeidus 
to depict a world as real and complex ” as the One we 
are educated to call real. The three or four thousand 
personages of the Comddk faossess a strange vitality ; 
they were to him more real than his own friends of flesh 
and blood. The writer quetjps Mrs. Browning’s saying 
about him : “ He is a writer of most wonder&l faculty— 
with an overflow of life everywhere—with the vision and 
the utterance of a great seer.” Professor R Y. Tyrrell 
Dikes up the discussion on “ Sense of Humour in Women ” 
in a paper lyhich docs not heighten one’s apprecia¬ 
tion of the sense of humour in man. It is a solid 
attempt to vindicate the position that of all F-nglisW 
writers George Eliot show-s conspicuously the Shakes¬ 
pearean quality of humour. Dickens he sets down 
as possessed of overflowing fun, but no insight into 
human nature, no humour that will stand the test of time. 

“ Urbanus •• Sylvan,” in his conferences on books and 
men, deplores the lack of patriotic songs to stir the heart 
of the Empire, laments that even Kipling le^yes Demos 
cold, Md offers—whimsically burlesquing his own 
suggestion—a lot of doggerel on parish councils. He 
makes one suggestion which sets thought astir: what if 
Milton, instead of writing “ Paradise Lost,” had put his 
blood into battle-songs of Worcester or Dunbar? 
“Would he not have merited more of an Imperial 
people ? ” _ ^ _ 

, Pearson’s. 

PearsotCs for May is above the average. The electric 
wonders of Mr. Tesla claim separate notice. Sir Clements 
Markham furnishes a striking paper on opportunities for 
young explorers. He pesents five maps— of North and 
South Polar regions, of Africa, Asia, and South America 
—showing in solid black the parts still to be explored. 
After the polar regions it is interesting to know that 
the Continent which has in it the most unknown 
and unexplored territor>- is—not Africa, but South 
America. It has also great interest and natural beauty 
to commend it. Mr. Oscar Edgar tells an extraordinaiy 
tale of the way a plague of water-hyacinths has impeded 
traffic on St. John’s river in Florida for several years now. 
The plant began its ravages in 1889. It has killed out 
other aquatic plants, lined both banks, and covered the 
stream with tangled inasses of interwoven roots. Large 
steamers can force their way only verj- slowly. Raymond 
Blathwayt supplies an interview with Carl Hagenbach,of 
Hamburg, on nis training of wild beasts. The pictures of 
the wildest beasts of prey, of different species, lying down 
in happy family fashion, with a woman amongst them, 
attest his success. He has takto a large tract of ground 
near Hamburg as an open space for all^his animals to 
wander in at pleasure. He w'ants to have such a 
garden in every great city in Europe. He also meditates 
forming hermetically sealed forest spaces in England, to 
be stocked with wild 3»easts, where sportsmen can 
have the finest big game shooting. Robert Machray and 
Arthur Browne describe the fightii^ corpuscles in the 
blood, under the name of “ The Army ot the Interior.” 
Miss E. M. Tuck sketches Sark as “ Utopia in the 
Channel.” Its six hundred inhabitants know neither 
poverty nor wealth, not even the Seigneur. The illustra¬ 
tions are excellent. 
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' THE WESTHImItER REVIEW. 

Strenuous, hortatory and doc&inaire, the May 
number of the Westminster Review has in it much that 
is interesting. 

PLENTV FOR Slfe HENRY TO IK) ! 

“ Will he lead ? ” is the title of the first article. The 
Walter generally approves the commencement of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s leaders^; and asks for a 
resolute and explicit ^Kcy. This is the programme 
which he cuts out for Sir Hem^':— 

Let Um proclaim from the housetops the glorious truth that 
the House of Ixitds cannot block financial measures ; and let 
him also proclaim from the housetops that if returned to power 
at the next General Election the Liberal Party will in their very 
first Budget impose on present values the existing land tax of 4s. 
in the pound, introduce Payment of Members and of Election 
ExpensM, and Old-Age I’ensions, and abolish the Brcakfasl-li'hle 
Duties. Let him further pledge the Liberal Parly to inlroilucu 
in their very first session a Bill to empower 1 -ocal Bodies Tax 
Land Values. 

ONE WAY OUT. 

Writing on the Irish University Question, Mr. F. St. 
John Morrow holds that Irish Catholics are under no 
disadvantage in the point of universi^ facilities. He 
strongly opposes Mr. Balfour’s suggestions. To rein vc 
any difficulty on the score of “ religious atmosphere ” in 
existing universities he proposes to hand over the Divinity 
School of Trinity College to the Disestablished Church of 
Ireland “ with ^369,040, the sum paid by Government 
to the trustees of Maynooth College.” 

HISTORY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Thos. G. Tibbey deplores the fact that English 
history is taught as a subject in less than one-fourlh of 
our elemental^' schools (5133 out of 3 ^ 8 o). Yet the 
' history of the Jews is not neglected :— 

Could accurate figures be obtained, it would be found that 
the time given to the study of the historical books of the Old 
Testament is greater in these schools, taken in the aggregate, 
than that given to the direct teaching of English history. 
Hence the anomaly that many children close their school life 
with a mnch clearer idea of the early history of another nation 
than of any portion of their own. 

History should, the Writer argues, be taught in eveiy 
primary school.' 

PIETY IN MODERN FICTION. 

Writing on “ religion in novels ” Mr. H. H. Bowen 
expresses much dissatisfaction with the stories descrip¬ 
tive of Negr England life. In them, he says :— 

We have simply a series of wooden, hypocritical, conscience 
riven figures. So much stress has been placed upon their 
tendency to religion and religious subjects that all sense of 
' symmetry and propriety has been lost. . , . The discerning 
r^er Will admit that the prevailing schools of fiction of the 
day ^ those of New England and Scotland, and that a 
prominent characteristic of their pages is a continued revelry of 
churches, parsons, and catediiisms. The goodness is so dense 
as to be almost impenetrable. , 

He hopes &at people arc_iiot really _as these novels 
show them to be. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

iff 

, Miss Isabel Foard'writes ^mewhat depressingly on 
^Dower of heredity. She aig[ues that though education, 
salutation,and longevity advance there is a growmg lossof 
btain pqwer. “ Originality is becoming rarer 
Evj^hing must be done with rapidity. A 
J'jfe®*oftnind” is being de\%loped. This isl^gely 
to ateoholic parentage. LibeiRlism and 


Empire is a subject discussed by Mr. A. C. F, Boulton. 
He says that the idea of empire with 'the Tories is thb 
domination of a central Government^ exercising its 
patronage in Colonial appoifitments; with the LiMrals' 
It is Empire by Homd Kul^. Mr. C^les '£. Hooper 
advances what he calls an abstract Jdheme of democ¬ 
racy, an ingenious speculation f ifr securing mathe¬ 
matically exact proportional repre|entation. Madeleine 
Greenwood pleads for the extension .of trade unions 
among women. Oliphant Smeaton defends Grosart as a 
great Elizabethan scholar from Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
disparagement. Mr. D’Nicl Daunt asks, “Has there 
been a Deluge ? ” and exercises himself to disprove the 
universalitv of the Flood. 


Harper’s. 

The article of ino.st interest to English readers in 
the May number of Harpers is Julian Ralph’s “ House¬ 
keeping in London,” which claims other notice. Senator 
Lodge continues his story of the late war. Mr. R. H. 
Daa is, writing on war correspondents in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, makes the curious statement thiit war correspondents 
of experience did not do nearly so well as “ mere boys 
who had been Jerked out of the city room of a 
metropolitan daily and rushed to the front.” Two of 
the very' best had been dramatic critics without any 
knowledge of the actualities of war. The first place 
is awarded to Stephen Crane. Mr. Horac(* Kephari 
recalls “ the birth of the American .army,” which took 
place, according to him, on the 14th of June, 1775, when 
the Continental Congress resolved to raise “ six companies 
of expert riflemen.” As the rifle was unknown in New 
England and unused in the caslcrn districts of the other 
colonies,thiswas, m eftect, “ acall for the backwoodsmen of 
the Alleghanies.” They were a real democracy. They were 
ready and eager to fight, as the others were not. Perhlips 
an explanation is given in the remark, “ About two-thirds 
of the riflemen were of Scotch-Irish descent, and nearly all 
of the remainder were of Swiss or Palatine^ ori^n.” 
In strange contrast with these memories of Revolution 
stands a pafier by Francis N. Thorpe on the Civil Service 
and colonisation, in which the writer cites the English 
precedent^ and asks if American interpretation of govern¬ 
ment has not been provincial rather than applicable to a 
world policy. He says, “ Can we not develop an adminis¬ 
trative system, even of the kind characteristic of a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, and cari^ it out without disturUlhg 
our republican form at home ? ” He is much impressed 
with the value of the office of the Indian Viceroy. Mr. 
C. H. Hart gives a sketch of Matthew H. Jouett, “ Ken¬ 
tucky’s master-painter,” with seven reproductions of his 
works. 

The Century. 

The Century for May, though eminently readable, 
does not contain much matter suitable for quotation. 
American' readers, who seeto never tired of following 
narratives of the late war, will doubtless devoui “The 
Story of the Captains,”—the bat^'off Santiago described 
by officers on board seven of tb^ ships of war engaged. 
Mr. R. D. Mackenzie gives'a graphic sketch of the solar 
eclipse at Benares. Mrs. Fields contributes a study of 
Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke—“two lovers of 
Bterature.” The illustrations accompanying Pr|^essor 
i^eeleris narration of the exploits of Alexiiatief the Great 
suggest that the magazine may |^t succeed in popularising 
^ancient history.*' ' 




The Reviews Reviewed. ' 


THE R|VUE DES DEUX KONDES. 

• The interest of M. Bruneti6re’s review for April is 
considerable, quite apart tfrom M. Gasquet’s article on 
“The Mysteries of Mithi^,”»\^ich will be dealt with 
elsewhere. 

A'J§ 4 lGIAN in PEKIN. 

M. d’Ursel describes in the first April number his 
inission to Pekin on the part of the Congo Free State in 
May of last year. The traveller does not linger long 
over the stopping places on the way from Marseilles to 
China, but it is interesting to note that he admires 
•Singapore as a model town of the ICnglish style, while a* 
Hong Kong he is struck by the magnificent appearance of 
the English soldiers, with their air of being the conquerors 
of the world. When he gets really into China, he gives au 
extremely vivid picture of the stale of transition in which 
the Middle Kingdom finds itself. Though, as is well 
known, railways cannot be built in China without dese¬ 
crating an enormous number of ancestral tombs, 
M. d’Urscl nevertheless prophesies that in ten years 
the Empire will be covered with a network of iron roads. 
The strain of life among the small group of Eurojicans 
in Pekin must be terrible. With few e.xeeptions, the\- 
belong to some Embassy or Legation, and, the aim-i 
of their respective Governments being necessarily 
kept as ftir as possible secret, conversation tends to be 
centred on the most b.inal subjects. It is interesting to 
note that the traveller, at the time when he left Pekin 
list July, was able to traverse evciy street in the city 
without being insulted by the native Chinese, and he 
attributes this, in part at any rata, to the presence of the 
detachments of troops which were ordered to guard the 
v'^riousLegations. He does not believe much in thcthrilling 
newspaper stories of what went on recently in the Imperi.il 
palace. He defends the Empress’s action in snatching 
the reins of power from the enfeebled grasp of her 
nepheff, on the ground that the latter’s policy of reform 
■was an attack upon the essential bases of Chinese societt, 
and he points out that, from a Chinese point of view, 
the present position of the Emperor is not a humiliation 
at all, but simply a family arrangement! It will have 
been gathered that M. d’Ursel is a firm believer in the 
opening up of China to Western civilisation. Will it, he 
^ks, be accomplished pacifically ? He thinks this veiy 
ooubtful, but he suggeSIS the possibility of the Tsar’s 
peace conference resulting in another conference, which 
would deal with the Chinese question as a whole. 

HOW WE ARE WARMED, 

M. d’Avenel continues his interesting series on the 
mechanism of modern life with a paper on the various 
methods of warming houses. France is a country which 
displays the most astonishing variations of temperature, 
and to this fact he attributes no small ixution of the tact 
and mental agility for which his counti-jmen are famous. 
Xhey pay in hard cash* nearly a milliard of francs 
everyyear on,, various methods of warming themselves. 
On coal about 54o,oap,ooo frs. arc spent,>on wood about 
36o,ooo,(^ Its., and the rest goes in petroleum, methy¬ 
lated ^irit,* and gas. Altogether, Frenchmen spend 
about five per cent, of their total annual incomes in 
■warming Inemselves, though, of course, it must be 
remembered that a certain proportion of the warmSh 
serves also f&r cdtoking purposes. It is a curious fact 
tlut die French wordsafor nomc—^na^fiely, “ hearth ” or 
■“fire”—are both bevomiijg obsolete, lAcausc the* old- 
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fashioned open fire is being more and more*replaced, 
especially in the*towns, by stoves, which no doubt jfive 
out more heat, but have *1101 the same associations 
in poetry and history. Of course, before the intro¬ 
duction of coal, the staple fuel was wood, which 
is now becoming, especially in Paris, the luxury* of 
the rich. In Paris, as in Aigland, the competition 
of electricity has driven those who are injterested 
in gas to develop the utility of that product for cooking 
purposes—indeed, in France gas has ousted charcoal 
from the kitchens of the people. Moreover, there is 
nothing like gas for certain operations, such as grilling a 
steak, because the heat cait be applied from above, and 
the principles of Brillat-Savarin can be perfectly carried 
out. M. d’Avencl tells an amusing .story, showing for 
how long the South of Europe remained ignorant of the 
existence and use of coal. An Italian Cardinal, who was 
on a visit to a bishop in the Netherlands, saw with 
astonishment a distribution of alms in the courtyard of 
the palace of his host. “ They gave,” he said, “ to each 
ixjor person a piece of black stone, with which he went 
away as pleased as if he had been given a loaf of bread 1” 
Electricity is still too expensive to serve as a general heat¬ 
ing medium, though it sometimes employed for ladies’ 
curling-irons. M. d’.Avcncl looks forward to the time 
when our houses will be warmed on a co-operative plan, 
as is already done in some quarters of New York, by 
means of hot air convex cd in pipes through a practically 
unfimited number of houses. 

FRANCE IN THE LEVANT. 

M. Lamy continues his series of articles on “ France 
in the Levant” with an examination of the causes of her 
decline there. The French protectorate over the Catholics 
of the East is of old st.inding, and has been ratified by 
many treaties ; indeed, at one time Russia herself, or 
what afterwards became Russia, had to rely upon thfe 
protection of the French flag. It is well known that 
nowadays there is no luxe lost between the Greek 
Orthodox and the Catholics, and the quarrel seems to 
have arisen over the custody of the Holy Places in 
Palestine. In 1757 the persistent intrigues of the Greek 
Orthodox were rewarded by obtaining from the Sultan 
the guardianship of the Holy Places. M. Lamy evidentl)' 
has no very high opinion of Russian intrigues in Jerusalem, 
which are aimed, he thinks, at the acquisition of as 
many of the Holy Places as possible ; and the curious 
thing is that the Franco-Russian alliance w.as a signal, 
not as might have been expected of an agreement 
between the two Powers, but of renewed activity and 
rivalry on the part of the Greek Orthodox—^that is to say, 
of the Russian—propaganda. Whatever the Franco- 
Russian alliance has gained for France in o^er waj'S, 
it has certainly been followed by a diminution of her 
prestige in the near East. Protestantism has begun to 
play a part in this conflict between the Roman and the 
Greek Orthodox Churches. The extraordinary proceed¬ 
ings in connection with the"* .\nglo-Gcrman Jerusalem 
Bishopric, ^ well as the recent visit antLspeeches of the 
German Emperor, have rendered the proolem still more 
complicated. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles "Inay be mentioned a remarkable 
account by the Marquis de Gabriac of a visit which the 
• Uuchessc de Quiche paid in 1801 to Napoleon, with the 
view of inducing him to play the part of a General Monk 
in restoring the old dynasty; and an able review by 
M. Valbert of Mls^ Mary Kingsley’s “West African 
Studies.” 
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The Review qf. Renews. 

. . 'S '* 


THE KOWELLE REVUE. 


Th.e articles in Mme. Adam’s review fw April are 
scarcely of so much immediate interest as is usuidly the 
case. 

Pixy THE FREKCH SCHOO|aOV. 

M. de Coubertin, in th« first April number, pleads for 
what h^ calls the urgent r^rm of the day in France. It 
is nothi^ less than a radical reform of the system under 
which the French schoolboy apparently groans. M. de 
Coubertin says that at first si^ht the proceedings of last 
^ear seemed of good augury for the advocates of reform. 
There was a highly successfiif meeting at the Sorbonne ; 
a ^blic school on the English model was set up; and 
the Chamber appointed a Commission to inquire into the 
possible improvements of secondary education. But M. 
d^ Coubotm is very pessimistic; if is an old stoiy .n 
France, he says ; and he does not expect much from 
these new efforts, because every reformer rides off on his . 
own particular hobby-horse, and the French parent 
remains enveloped in the old foggy apathy. The funda¬ 
mental vice of French education is that old fallacy, of 
which we have <enoogh and to spare in England, and 
which isj^fortunately, already inf^ting our great public 
schools—^namely, the fallacy of confusing education witn 
instruction. Instruction is only a part, and not by any 
meahs the most important part, of education. French 
parents, and the French State alike, ask about every 
pupil, not, what can he do? but, what does be know? 
and the success of thf schoolmaster is measured by the 
amount of information he has contrived to cram into his 
pupils’ heads, regardless of the character, the power of 
initiative, and the moral ener^ which they have almost 
certainly failed to acquire under this one-sided and hide- 
Ijound system. It is a barren task to denounce Napoleon 
or the Jesuits for bringing about this state of affairs. 
Whoever is responsible in the past, there can be no doubt 
that the future of France as a great Power depends 
almost entirely on whether she will perceive and remedy 
the defects ofW national education. Future historians 
will tell how much the British Empire of to-day owes to 
the English public school system with its organised 
confidence in schoolboy honour, its tactful policy of keep¬ 
ing the terrors of di; ripline in the background, and its 
persistent cultivation of that indefinable sentiment of 
ej^rit d0 corps and of reciprocal loyalty between the 
school and tjj^ boys, who regard themselves as belonmng 
to it, not f(tr a few years of childhood, but for the whole 
of thdr liveK M. oe Coubertin rightly brushes aside the 
absurd theory that Frenchmen ace not made for 
liberty. They are the inheritors of the eddest civilisa* 
i tion of modem Europe and if the parents to-day 
have had thmr initiative ground out of thdn by the 
iron diseijriinie of the fye/es, that is all the more reason 
why theSr ch^en ^ould be subimtted to the influences 
of a wiser system. M. des< Coubertin idaqf^ his fi^er 
unerringly on the first ud most important irdbim Tlae 
. schools or fye^etmait be made self-governing"; they mudt 
be emucipated fepm the iron cqm^isation-which checks 
«njRdividual effo^ and cuts de^ oHginafity to an officiid 
H^nil (ff red tape. In other words, 'the way must 

in France for B^at educators tike Dr. Arhold > 
and Edward Thr^ of Uppin{;hai&;'<>~men 
ndernhusiasmandorigma^forwhom uejpieseitfff"^^ 
abmltttely no scope. ‘’:S|tfoh'« refima woidd / - 
m its train suM^mT diaitges Ofadi m 
‘**10 deg^adihg'espiomi^ sridch . 

French sdioolboy. 


;UME. ADAM ON FOREIGN FOJUTICS. 

Mme. Adam does well to praise ^e ability of M. 
Delcofesd in his conduct of the Anglo-French n^otiations, 
but it is a pity that she shpulastiU believe that Engh^d 
is animated hostile sentimbnts towmitZs France. To 
say that England entered upon these/aegotiatSlW as a 
victorious Power treating with an fil^dy defeated adver¬ 
sary is surely a strange misconceptron, based, it is to be 
feared, on the ravings of the less r^iutable noition , 
of the English Press. The reception of “Sir* Cecil.. 
Rhodes at Berlin makes Mme. Adam somewhat uneasy. 
As for the relations between Italy and England,' Mme. " 
Adam is obliged to strain the facts a good deal in order to 
represent the Government of King Humbert as the dupe 
of our perfidy in China and in Africa. At the same timi, 
it must be admitted that the question of Tripoli and the 
effect upon it of the Anglo-French agreement has created 
a good deal of uneasiness at the Quirinal, but it is not 
possible to maintain that one only of the parties to that 
agreement has behaved badly to Italy. As to the Peace 
Coinference, Mme. Adam tells us that the young Queen 
Wilhelmina is deeply interested in its success. Mme.>iUam 
considers on the whole that wars undertaken out of greed 
and ambition may be suppressed, but she thinks that 
defensive wars against invasions will always be bo<y wars, 
and she drops a terrible hint of the “ Yellow peril ’’ which 
seems to threaten Western civilisation. 



THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

The Revue de Paris keeps up an extraordinarily high 
level of excellence and general interest, and its contents 
reflect more truly than do those of any other French 
review the French life and thought of the moment. 
Wagnerians will find much to interest them in a carious 
afticle contributed by M. Saint Saens, entitled “The 
Wagnerian Illusion.” In it the writer draws a comparisbn 
between Wagner and Homer, vEschylus, Shakespeare 
and Dante ; still he warns composers of the foture against 
what he styles thq Wagnenan tradition, apparently 
holding the view that genius is essentially unique in its 
manifestations. 

DAUDET AND MEREDITH. 

Of very general interest is«the concluding chapter of 
Daudet’s “Notes on Life.” In the first few pages the 
great novelist attempts to trimscribe on paper some of 
his most curious dreams, including even some vers^ 
which he composed while asl«.p. British readers will 
naturally turn first to his impressions of London. He 
have been a man smgularly open to varied impres¬ 
sions, for he meaks with enthusiasm, though of course 
with a very different choice of language, of the Zoo, of the 
Tower bridge, and of the Abbqr, and he suggests that 
admirable story might b#written explaining the fedings of a 
grandchild of Dideens who in.eoriy childhood finds hmuelf 
shut up one night in the Abbey, close to his grandfether’s 
tomb. Exceedingly charming is thfi account of a visit to 
Geotge Mdreditb. “ Geoige Itf eredith was waki||g for us 
at the station; though of medium height, he appeaa;|. tali, 
he has a delicate fine fece, and short aduie ' He 

was alas much” impr^sed HoErnid House, tirhich he# 
considered with truth one of Vas unique |n^sitma irf 
tdon. Eton struck him mote fbast Windsor^ but It fe 
Idbrd that he devoted most of ^ ** ^ 

says, there is notb^g'in Fkaiioe -ihe 

ioea of a great Umvemityt^wm l^m^tttswest 
:ta|la»d4l| feotmer shdrim ha»the 
sebohd atidHe im %u^rd twdftlatiott 
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M. F. Brentano traces the part playned by poison in 
the social life of Frtmce. He begins with the thal of the 
Brinvilliets, and takes one by one all the «eat murfer 
tnals tihich dbkenfed the reljfn of Louis XIv. In ennous 
coiitrast is anothw article dshlingVith the same period of 
French history b^M. de Ndlhac, who describes the first 
great files given inlbe gardens of Versailles. 

FRANCl ANP THE FINS. 

The only polittcai articles in either number are two 
entitled " The Right of the Feeble " which deal with the 
Schleswig-Holstein question and with _ Finland. M. 
Bernadini’s article on the Finnish question is the first 
criticism of Russian policy which has appeared in a 
French publication during the last four years. 

In the second number of the rc\new M. Berard contri¬ 
butes a most learned and statistical article entitled 
■“ Protei tionist England." In it the writer ‘describes the 
deaiBy struggle now going on between British and German 
trade centres. He quotes many Blue Books, notably that 
concerning the Depression of Trade ; he admits that ?.’r. 
Chamberlain is doing his best to cope with the difficult 
question, but he considers that any changes made must 
come firom the inside, and he quotes a British Consul: 
“ To develop British Trade the change must commence 
in England.” 

THE STATE AS WET NURSE. 

Perhaps the »-.'Ost notable example of modern French 
philantl^opic m tnods is that embodied in the “ Assist¬ 
ance Matemellc,■■ oy which an attempt is made to de il 
with the infanticide question, a vital one for France, 
owing to the fact that the population is steadily decreasing. 

In the year 1811 a law was passed by which the State 
adopted all children abandoned by their parents ; the 
mother had only to bring her baby to a kind of central 
ho^tal there to be rid of it for ever. In the year 1812 
thdre were 235 centres where children could be aban¬ 
doned, and very few of these erdebes were really looked 
after properly. The child was put in a basket, which 
turned an a swivel placed in the dpor of each crdche, 
I he theory being that the mother would be too much 
ashamed to bring her baby in. It was finally decided, 
however, that it would be much more practical to 
assist tnc girl-mother with money and medical aid 
at the time* of her confinement, and later to help 
her to support her child. Accordingly L’Assistance 
Maternelle was founded, and the results have been 
l efy satirfactory. Insteaibof taking the baby away from 
the mother, a small sum tow'ards its keep is allow'ed her, 
and evei^hing is done to secure that each child shall 
be brought up with his or her mother. In other words, 
the old system encouraged women to abandon their 
illegitimate offspring, while the present system helps them 
to develop the maternal instinct. Since the year 1869, 
poor married women are also given temporar)’ help at the 
1 ime of their confinement, though even now greater favours 
are showered on the unmarried mother. 

One sorio^ difficulty constantly confronting the officials 
w’hpje duty, it is to deal with* this delicate problem is that 
concemi% the Iteriod hpfbre the birth of an illegitimate 
child. The tqwii of Paris took the matter in hand some 
years ago and -Irailt a very suitable building, L’Asilc 
Michelet. .Thert not. oviy. Jules mh'es, hut also povertj'- 
stricl^ married women, are welcomed some time before 
the birth of their children, and.aQ:imnate is compelled to 
juroveemote than extreme povertyi They are not even 
obliged to givetheir^ames* In the jrear 18^ 1,994 women 
werefoe^longer or «hc«te% periods inmafteTof the Asile ; 
of these 1^641 declared fhei^elves to be stifle, 259 were 


married women, 82 widows, and 12 The ^ct that 

1,243 were domestic^m’ants throws a sad ligl^ on the con¬ 
ditions of French service. On the whole, the .^ile Michelet 
has been a very great success; En astonishing improvement 
in thejhealth of the women always takes place during 
their stay there. The inmates are not obliged to work, 
but are encouraged to make the garments for the little 
strangers whose arrival they are expecting. In one matter 
France is very much behind many great covntries, 
notably Germany, Austria, Norway and Holland, where 
no woman is allowed by law tg b^n work until a month 
after the birth of her child, otwithstanding the incessant 
efforts of Jules Simon, the Comte de Mim, and Jules 
Guesde, no analogous law has been passed in France. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

In the Nuova Antologia Prof. G. Sergi draws a parallel, 
interesting as coming from an Italian, and highly fla^ 
tcring to ourselves, between the modem Englisn ana 
the ancient Romans, in respect both of individual charac¬ 
ter and national policy. Referring to Demolins’ much- 
discussed book, he declares Englisb superiority to be a 
question not of education but of race. Prince Baldassare 
Odcscalchi continues his sporting remjpiscences, and 
gives an amusing account of his first fox-hunting 
experiences in England. The mid-April number re¬ 
publishes the address on Gladstone which Signor 
Luzzatti recently delivered at the Institut de France 
on his election to that body in succession to the 
English statesman. The address is an able and 
sympathetic appreciation of Mr. Gladstone, such as 
one might expect from an Italian source, and is in great 
measure a reply to the recent onslaught of Mr. Lecky. 
Signor Luzzatti dwells especially on his genius for finance. 
Admitting that a great politician can scarcely also be a 
great saint, he sums up his subject in the following^ 
passage :—“ He too had to present himself before the * 
Divine Mercy with the burden of his sins as a man, an 
Englishman and a Minister; but assuredly he has been 
absolved by the sincerity of his faith in God, by his 
horror of blood-stained glory, by his eloquent defence of 
the weak and the oppressed, by his immortal invective 
against Bourbon tyranny, by the reparation made by 
him to the Irish nation, the victim of centuries of 
injustice, and finally, by his invincible faith in the good¬ 
ness of human nature.” 

The Civiltd Cattolica celebrated last month the fiftieth 
year of its existence by a special Jubilee mujber (.April 
1st). This is prefaced by a warm letter of congratulation 
in Latin from Leo XIII., and by a historical sketch of the 
progress of the magazine. From it we learn that the 
Civilti was founded with the express sanction of Pius IX. 
in order to counteract in a measure the evils that sprang 
from the d^orders of 1848, and in spite of the numerous 
practical difficulties in the way of distribution at aTime 
when Italy was sub-divided into a number of independent 
States, the magazine soon reaqijcd a circulation of eleven 
thousand. In general it may be said to have maintained 
the interests af an intransig^ant Catholiciani. 

Considerable space is given in the various reviews to 
the question of the recent acquisition of San-Mun, and 
an Italian forward policy in China, but nowhere does the 
policy seem to call forth ^thusiasm or even approval. 

The Rivista PoUtica e Letterttria in an unusually strong 
number contains a good critictj essay on d’Annunzio and 
the criminal tendencies of his varioqs heroes, by S. Sighele; 
an article on “ Sir Cecil Rhodes ” and African railways, 
and an illustrated kdiounl'tof the Spanish Academy in 
Rome. 



OLD AGE PENSIONS; 

MB. c’kABLES BOOTH’S 'BBOPOSALS. 


T he first week of May secs published for the first time 
the scheme of Old Ajge Pensions proposed by the 
eminent author of Life and Labour of the People in 
London.” He has never before submitted to the public a 
definitive demand on the subject. 

^ In 1892* indeed, he broug;;ht out a sixpenny volume of 
188 pages (Macmillan)', entjtl^ “ Pauperism, a Picture; 
and- Endowment of Old Age, an Argument,” which has 
been frequently spoken of, as emlwdying Mr. Booth’s 
proposals. It was, howevef, as he has been frequently at 
pains to explain, “ an argument ” and not a scheme. 
\Agrain in 1894 he published a massive array of facts as 
to the Condition of the Aged Poor (MacmiUan, 8s. 6d.). 
But up to the issue of the book before us, Mr. Booth has 
Sever committed himself to any specific scheme. He has 
limited himself, in print and on platform, to the general 
demand for a free pension from the State for cverj’ aged 
person. 

Now he descends from the heights of a principle which 
he feels to be impregnable, to the lower and more .assail-' 
able levels of pi^tical particulars. His book is entitled 
“ Old Age Pensions and the Aged Poor : a Proposal ” ; 
it consists of eighty-eight pages, and is published by 
Macmillan at the popular price of sixpence. It appears 
at the opportune moment. The working-classes are on 
the tiptoe of expectancy. A Committee of the House of 
Commons waits with mouth agape, hungry for proposals. 

The book falls into two parts. The first, with preface, 
recapitulates in some thirty pages of concise and graphic 
statement the information given in the author’s previous 
work on the Condition of the Aged Poor. The second 
part deals with proposals. On page 44 Mr. Booth 
plunges into “ fhe scheme and its cost.” We quote the 
principal provisions :— 

THE PENSlON-AOE—yo. 

The most desirable age for a Stitio pension is put by various 
authorities at 60, 65, 70 and 75. If we consider solely the 
usual working powers of m^'n, is now late enough in most 
mannal industries, but som-^ employments press less hardly, and 
in most coses the industrial breakdown precedes the financial 
breakdown by several ycarsi so that we find 65 to be the age at 
which pauperism inert .ses by leaps and bounds, and thus this 
age has been commonly ebdsen as representing the tim'i “ when 
strength is ^ne and money spent and—pensions—arc most 
excelTeBt.'*{i|j.%ut nevertheless, for -reasons which I shall by-and- 
by give, die age of 70 is the basis of my scheme. 

^ the amount, 7s. a week. 

Just as 65 has been the usually accepted age, so 5s. per week 
has been the nmally accepted amount, though various sums from 
2s. fid. to los. a week have been su^^^csted in connection with 
different schemes, and here again I diverge from ihe accepted 
mead and snggMt 7a. The Act frould provide that every one 
should, on attaining 70 years of ag^ be entitled to a pmsion 
of 78. a week for &e r^ainder of life. There would be 
providon for exclnding aliens, and there are no doubt other 
exceptions to bg made, but with these details it is nnnecessaiy 
to burthen my present statement. 

REGISTRAXS TO ASCERTAIN AI’EI.ICANT’S AOK. 



.PAYMENT T«gOt7|si POST OFFICE. 

If it is admitted that the applicant is years of age,' Or 
so soon as the period is reached at wWclf he is entitle to a 
pennon, the claim will be endorseB^y the Treasury, And 
payment of the pension authorise!^ tense ma^ from the nearest 
money order oificc, as army and navy pensio&ers are paid now. 
The ^nsionei would be proidded with a certificate of identity 
and a pension book (to last for years), which would be post--* 
marked at the proper space for each payment, a duplicate form 
being similarly marked at the office of payment. 

TO BE DRAWN WEEKLY IN PERSON. 

It will be desirable that the pension should be drawn weeldy, 
on a fixed day and hour, and be payable to the pensioner 
personally, and in no other w.ay, except in cases of certified 
infirmity, when some relation or friend would be antborised to 
collect. 

IN CASE OF DEATH OR ILLNESS. 

The pensioners in each district would be under the super¬ 
intendence of the Registrar. When they died the fact would 
necessarily come to his knowledge and would be reported by 
him. 

To meet cases of temporary disablement by illness it might be 
desirable that a doctor .shouht be employed in each district to 
give certificates when ncedcfl. lie would share with the 
Registrar the necessary superintendence of the pensioners, and 
his certificate would imply that they were not absent from home, 
but only confined to the house. K* ^ 

REDUCED PENSIONS BETWEEN 6o AND 70. 

It is an integral part of my plan that, concnrrently -arith the 
establishment of pensions in old age, out-relief under the Poor 
Law should be alwlished, except, perhaps, for a limited period 
in widowhood or other cases of sudden calamity. . . . But 
to aboli^ out-relicf without causing hardship will be a task 
of some difficulty, especially for those over fio and under 70 
years of age. All those who look forward to receiving fiieir 
pension at 70 would be able to secure it at an earlier age by 
payment of the extra cost involved, and action of this kind 
would be facilitated through the Prat Office. .Many ppor cases, 
however, will remain, especially in regard to the poverty ol 
to-day, which might seem mocked by the offer of assistance at 
70, and whose needs might be sufficiently met with something 
less than 7s. a week—the cases of those who, without present 
help, must inevitably become paupers, but who might still 
retain their independence if permitted to discount their pension 
expectation. To meet needs of this kind, I think it might be 
desirable in some cases to grant pensions, reduced in amount, 
proportionately to the age at wh w payment begins. •' 
WITH POSSIBLE AID FROM GUARDIANS. 

My su^estion is, that any persons who have reached fio 
years of age, and whose means are diminishing so that they arc 
in evident danger of having sooner or later to seek relief, should 
be entitled to lay their case before the Guardians of their parish, 
whose interest in the matter is evident. The Guardians, if they 
are themselves satisfied on the subject, would report the case as- 
suitable for special treatment. No case should be recommended 
by them or accepted by the Pemaon Anthority unless need were 
shown for this concesuon, or if an income could not be assured 
which, with the reduced pensiiEi, might be expwted to suffice 
for the maintenance of a decent existence. Tm supplementary 
proidsion wonU always be most satisfactory if it took the shape 
^ a sUm of money pad into the Pp^ Office which wotlld serve 
to raise the reduced pension to a minimum of <e. or whatever 
ihm might be considered requisite to maintain independence. 

EXISTING PAUPERS. 

Any existing out-panpers who are over 7 * I would *^ow to 
Wiiiwi their pensions, and those whom aw li«» betwMti*6o and 
70 might put fisTward, through ^ GuaraiaBS, Bieir da^ for 
on anticipated jMhrion of redhiieds amount, according'to their 
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Arcbiteetapal {t«v|ew.~KKi'i.N(inAM Hovsbi Aboho^i. St„ SfsAND. 

. * , s> 

Sqm • Thoughts on Clocks aiutAThuir Decoration. Illustrated. 
Continued. K.;Guy Dawlrer. 

The .^rts in Ancient i-pypt. Continued. Illustrated. Rev. 
•W.J, Loftie. •)> 

The Ivories in the Louvre and Cluny Museums. Illu-strated. 

• Continued. iCmile Molinier. 

.Supplement No. 7, King Street, Westminster," by F. F.. 
' Kmmanuel. 

Art JountaJ.—J. s. VinruK. is. M. May. 

“The ,'\rrest,” after Benjamin Vaulior. 

The Turner Exhibition at the Guildiuili. lllustrateil. 

The Decorations of the Naval and Military Club. Illustralecl. 
.V. L. Baldry. 

The Royal Academy in the Present Century. Continuetl. Illus¬ 
trated. G. 1 ). l.eslie and F. . 4 ,. Eaton. 

Did Masters in British Lace. Illustrated. Mrs. Bruce Clarke. 
G. W. Johnstone. Illustrated. W. M. Gilbert. 

The Source of the Tny. Illustratwl. Rev. II. Macmillan. 

• Art Journal Jubilee Series.— J. S. Virtue, is. 6d. No. 4. 

“ Mercery and Argus " ; Engraving after J. M. \V. Turner. 

“ The Cornfield ” ; Engraving after J. (..'onstable. 

The .Art of Making Temporary Bridges. Illustrated, t^api. 
1 Jrayson. 

Kuben.s in England. Illustrated. 

Ecclesiastical Art Embroidery. Illustrated. Rev. E. L. Cutts. 
Tall Chimn|v Shafts. Illustrated. 

The (.‘rown^f England. Illustrated. 

A Week at Killarney. Illustrated. S. C. and Mrs. Hall. 
WofKl-Carving by Grinling Gibbons in the (’hoir of St. I’.tuI's 
C athedral. Illustrated. C. Boutell. 

The International Exhibition, 1862. Illustrated. 


Harper's Kontbly fcagazine.—May. , 

Matthew Harris Jouett, ijiS-iinj : Kentucky's Master-Painter. 
Chas. H. Hart. * 

Idler.— April, 

Yeend King ; a Painter of English Meadows, Woodlands and! 
Streams. Illustrated. Fred Miller. * • 

' Manchester Quarterly.— April. 

A Theory of Art. Lehmann ^ Oppenheimer. 

The Conversations of James Northcote and James Ward. 
Ernest Fletcher. * ^ 

James Northcote was born .it Plymouth, October sand, 1746. With 
little or no education, but sith a great and absorbing love for art, be 
fought for many years against tremendous obstacles, and was ultimately 
elected R.A. in 1787. He died in 1831. ' 

His Inend, James Ward, w.ts fom m Oddendale in 1784, and died in, 
1850. Ward's papers and note-books, after lying in oblivion for nearly half- 
ii-century, haw been pkteed in the h,mds of Sir, Fletcher, and in the artictS 
we get most interesting scraps of the conversations during the intercourse 
between the two.artistv—from May, «8io, to the beginning of the year 1815. 

National Review.— May. 

.St. Paul’s. .Sir John Stirling Maxwell. 

New Orthodoxy.— May. 

I.eonardo da Vinci’s Study for the Head of Christ. Irene 
I.angridge. 

Pail Hall Magazine.— May. 

Sketches in Egypt. (Continued. Illustrated. C. Dana Gibson 
Rembrandt and His Etchings. Illustrated. FtcdericE 
Wedmore. 

Pearson's Magazine.— May. 

The Art of the Age. Illustrated. 

Quarterly Review.—April. 

Velazquez and Rembrandt. 


Tills Jubilee Scries is a special rc-issne of a selection of articles, plate.-, 
etc., from the Art Journal of the last fifty years, 1849-1899. Twelve 
niirab-'is are to iw issued, and the result promises to be a most interesting 
and, ytisric Jubilee volume. It may be noted that the magarine first 
.ipneared in «bruary, 1639. tinder the name of the Art Union. One of it.s 
lirst editors, if not the first, was Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, and he remained 
editor till i88n. 'fhe present editomis Mr, Itarid Croat Thomson. 

Artist.—C'oMSTABi.R. ft! April. 

.Some Figur'-Painters in St. Ives. Illustrated. Harriet Ford. 
K. W. Diefenbacli; the Story of a Strattge Life. Illustrated. 
The Battle of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Continued. 

Illustrated. R. de La Sizcraniii-. , 

Some Beautiful Exam^es of Old Furniture. Illustrated. 
Practical Miniature-Painting. Illustrated. Kathleen \. 
Behenna. 

Delft Pottery. Illustrated. F. Rhcad. 

The Element and Place of Derign in Painting. lllu.strated. T.- 
R. .Spence. 

Contemporary.— May. 

Reminiscences of Meissonier. Vassili V'erestchagin. 

Critle.— April. 

Some New York Bookplates. Illustrated. W. 11 . Shelton. 

Dome,—U nicorn^Press. is. April. 

Women as P^ters^ Illustrated. C. J. Holme.s. 

The Decoration of m Hall. Illustrated. Joseph Crouch ind 
Edmund Butler. 

Giovanni Segantini. Illustrated., S. C. de Soissons. - 
• Bdiabupgh Review.—April. 

A Florentine Picthre Chronicle. 

HIril'eltealm.—May. ' 

Varnishing Day at the Royal Academy. 

Good Wordl.-May. 

Wm. Holman Hunt, Illus(rate<l. Sir Wyke Bayliss. 

* ^ Great-Thoughts.— May.' 

Sir Edward BurneJjone*, H'-v%R. P. Downes. 


Strand Magazine.— May. 

A l’cej> into1865-1869. Illustrate. J. H. Schooling- 

Studio.— 5. Henrietta Street, Covent Garpev. is. April. 
.Some Sketches by Alfred Parsons. Illustrated. A.,L. Baldry. 

Notes on Country and Suburban Houses designed by C. F. A. 

\'o\-sey. Illustrated. H. Townsend. 

Some Karlsruhe Lithographic .Artists. Illustrated. Dr. IL 
W. Singer. 4 | 

Some Features of the Art of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Illus¬ 
trated. Malcolm Bell. 

Mr. Arthur Mackmurdo and the t?entnry Guild. lllustrateil. 
-\ymer Vallance. 

Supplements: .Sketch in Colours after Alfred Parsons; Litho¬ 
graphs after G. Kampmann, H. Daur, and R. Annin;; 
Bell. 

Temple Magazine.— M.-iy. 

K<>bert Anniitg Bell; a Decorative Artist. Illustrated. A. T! 
Candlema-ss. 

What distinguishes this artist's work, and gives to it much of its unique 
iIi.Trm, is his perfect knowledge of the values of black and white. He ha^- 
rc.Tlised its possibilities as have few other men, and to a graceful fancy, 
which finds expression in all he undertakes, is added a wonr' rful akitl m. 
design, which partly must be inborn, but larply is the result of wide study. 
Subjects such as he delights in arc fiequently chosen by others, and in style 
.ind mannerism Mr. Annnig Bell has hosts.of followers, but there is some¬ 
thing in his use of his materials the secret^f which no one else has caught. 
You can pick out his work in any company. A white -.pace left in a drawing 
is made by bint full Of meaning, and not inirequently gtveWcharacter to the 
completed design. 

Windmill.— SiMi'KiN, Marshall, is. April. 

An Open I,etter to the ChMtrey Trustees Charles Kain«- 
Jackson. * • 

Glceson White. W. Praeger. 

. Windsor Magazlnn.—May. 

W. L. Wyllie and liis Work; a Floating Studio. IITustrateii 
FrederickJDolman. ^ 
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Amerlean Historical Review.— Macmjllas. 3»- April. 
The Ntw Haven Meeting of the American Huitorical Aisoriiition. 

The Recantations di the Early Lollards. Edw. P. tlhej'ney. 
Napoleon’s Plans for a Colopul System. Wm. M. Sloane. 

Hounes W. Walton; the New Jcr»y..Precedent. Austin Scott. 

The Search for the Venezuela-Guiona Boundary. tJeo. 1 .. Burr. 


Bookman.— (AMhKiL.v). Uouu, Co., New Vokk. 

April. * 

Eugene Fkdd and Bill Nye. Leon Mead. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s little Suppers. Charles W. Hudson. 
Edouard Rod. With Portrait. F, T. Cooper. 

The Child of the Slums in literature. Grace Isabel Colbron. 


as cenu. 


Antiquary.— Ei.i.if>r Stock. 6tl. May. 

Ancient Kentish Colonies in Anglo-Saxun England. T. W. Shore. 

A Sacristan's Common-Place Book. F. J. Snell. 

Midmitr Castle. Illustrated. Miss E. C. Vansiturt. 

Windham’s Tour through France and Italy. Continued. 

ArehltOCtural Rovlaw.—E ffin<!Ham Hot;sE, Afc.noei. SrnEEi, 
Strani>. is. April. 

The Home Doors of F.ngland. Illustrated. Paul W.iterhcmsc. 

The Church and the VilUige in North Devon. Illustrated. G. LI. Mom. 
St. David ’s. Illustrated. Continued. Philip A. Hobson. 

Arona.— Gay anu BiRn. is. 6d. April. 

The PauUst Fathers and Thrir Work. Ruth Kveritt. 

The Race Problem. Symposium. 

Spanish Character Studies. Dr. Felix L. fXsw.ild. 
lue Failure of the Death Penalty. Hon. C. G. Garrison. 

The League for Social Service. W. H. Tolnctn. 

PossibiliUes of the Moral Law. Horatio W. Drtsscr. 

Russia’s March on Europe. S. Ivan Tunjorofl'. 

Lilhiu Whiting at.the Brunswick. Marco Tiempo. 

’ Arsosy.—M. vcmilla.’I. i». May. 

Alexander Pushkin. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 

Wursburg: Past and Present. Charles W. Wood. 

Atlantic Monthly.— Gay anu Biku. i-. \pril. 

The Mystery of Evil. John Fiske. 

Cromwell: n Tricentenary Study. .Samuel_H. Cbiin h 

The Solar System in the Light of Recent Discos cries. T. J .See. 

Reminiscence.s. Continued. Julia W,Trd Howe. 

Growth of the British Colonial Concration. W. . 4 lleyne Ircl.iml. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology. Continued. Wm. Jatm^. 

Improvement in City Life. Chas. Mulford RoWnson. 

Badminton Magazine.—L onumass. is . M.iy 

Cvciing in Shetland. Illustrated. Barbara F. Wylie. 

Free hmhing in Corsica. Illustrated. W. K. Robertson 
Hunting the Greenland Seal. Illustrated. A. P. Sil> ei. 

The British Aviary. Illustrated. Alex. 1 . Shand. 

BankOM* Magazine.— Wateri.o\v and Sons. is. ed. Mar. 
Proportion oTCash to Depofdts in 1898. 

What Protecrion is doing for France. J. W. Kt>oi. 

Bibliotheca Saem.—KEaAN Pai ) . 7s 

The Hooks of the Olt. Testament versus Theii Somres. Prof. W'illU I 
Beecher. 

The Trial of Jesus: Its Value in the Foundation of Faith. 1 ‘ J lamb. 
Tile Christian Conception of Wealth. Rev. Charles C. Merrill. 

The Holy Scriptures and Divorce. Rev. Noah Lathrop. 

The InfraenoB of the Damascus VWon upon Paul’s Theology. I'rol. 
lidwaed 1 , Bosworth. 

Professor Writ’s Ninetieth Anniversary, With Portrait. 

The Influence of Jesus Christ in C'iviliration. Rev, Newell Daight llilli.. 
Cmdmon : the First Great English Poet. Rev. Daniel Seelyt, < iregorj. 

"I’he Future at Trusts. Z. Swift Holbrnok. 

'* Christian Scientists.” G. Frederick Wright. 

h Blaekwood’s Mblgazlne.—B lackwood. 3 s. 6 d. May. 
rituieering in Klondike. Alexander Macdonald, 

The ^rkl» Scouts. 

The Origin of “ Christian Science.” v . 

-Admiral Sir W. Mends': Fifty-IlW Years of Naval Service. 

The Islands Providence. Henrietta, etc.; a Forgotten Puril.in Colony. 
Samuel Bitrdy kiian Irish Boswell, _ c 

Autobiography of Mrs, Dliphant; the Record of a Life. 

The laruker-on. 

German} 's Influence at Constantinople. 

B^Pd of Trade Journal.— Eyre and SiKrmswoouE. 6d. April. 
Mineral Production in Spain, 189A ^ 

Forci^ Trade of Japan. 

The New Franco-ltalkm Commercial Treaty. 

Bookman.— Houskr and Stoughton. 6d. April. • 
Tiie Dawn of Riidyard K^ling. With Portrait. 

Some Forgotten First (kmtributiens. 

Mjn^Bookmelves; Omar Kbayydm, ClenUmt K. Shorieiia 


Canadian Magazine. —Ontario Pubushihg Co., TuRONro. 

35 cents. April. 

A Ne»- lank of Empire ; a Plea for Closer Trade Reladuns between Canada 
and the British West Indies. William Thorp. 

The Nicaragua Canal and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Major-General 
Strange, 

Some Actors and Actres-ses. Concluded.' Illustrated. W. J. 'I'horold. 

. Michiltnmckinac. Continued, Illustrated. C. G. Ermatinger. 

Halifax ; the Opeu Door of Canada. Illustrated. Capt. J. T. Wood. 

Captain. —Geokgf. Nrwnks. gd. Ma}. 

“ W. G.” and His New Work. Illustrated. 

How to Bat and How not to Bal. C. B. Fry. 

Public School Mutinies. Illustrated. C. L. McCluer Steveus. 

Old Chartcrliouse School. Illustrated. H. S. Oppe. 

Cassiep’s Magazine.— 33. Brufokd Stkeei, SauANu. is. .April. 
Eugini’uring iu Africa and the Far R.ast. Ulustrated. J. M. Nisbet. 
Electric i’ower in Steel-Making in the United States, llluslr'ited. Eugene 
B. CHrk. 

Industrial Im|>erialism. Th<)ma.s Hitchcock. 

Horseless Carriages Four Hundred Years .Ago. Illustiated. A. K. Seimett. 
Water-Softening. Illustrated. W. N. Twelvetrees. 

The Early Use of Rolls in the Manufacture of Metals, illustrated. W. F. 
Dnriee. 

Modern Pumping Machinery for Mine Service. Illustrated. Otto 11 . 
Mueller. 

Amcricaii I-ake Shipping and Casualties. Illustrated George Ethelbert 
Walsh. 

America's Export 'l'r.ade. Thoo. C. Search. 

Catholle World .— 33, PATt'RNOSTicR Ron". IS Ajiril. 
Califoinia; ” Ramona’s ” Honic. Illustrated. M. K. Jordan. 

An English View ot Itrovvnson's Conversion. Rev. Win. I.. Gildea. 

A Havana Holy Week. Illustrated. M. E, Uenry-Kuflin 
A Practical View of Cuba. Illustrated. J^. M. McGinley 
in Toiufaa Land. Illustrated. Mary F. Nixon. ■ ” 

Miss Jane Barlow, J Uustrated. Katharine 'I'ynan Hinkson. 

Tltc New Education Bill in Ncw York^Statc. 

'J'taxcala ; a i6tli Century Tewti in Mexico. Illustrated. 

Century Magazine.— Macmu i.as. is. 4d. ^lay. 

'I’hc Sdlar Eclipse at Benares. Illustrated. R. D. Mackenii,;. 

Alexander the Great in Egypt. Illustrated. BenJ. Ido Wheeler. 

Personal Narratives of the Navtd Engagement near Santiago de Cuba, 
July 3,1^. Illustrated. 

Charles oMd Mary Cowden t^larke. Illustrated. Mrs. James T. Fields. 

Chambers's Journal,— 47 Patrknosi'er Row. sd. May. 

The Advantages of a Trade. Mem. San. Inst 
Railway Entoinrises in China. B. Taylor. 

ReminiKences. Sir R. Lambert Playfair. 

• The Tele{>hone, »*' 

Scotsmen in London. W. C. Mackenzie. 

The Maple Sugar and Syrup Industry of Canada. 

Chautauquan. —Kkgan Paul. ios. lod. per annum. April. 
Women at the English Universities. Illustrated. Ruthella H. Mory. 

The American Carpet Industry. Fred V. Fletcher. 

Benjamin Disrarii. Prof. Richard Gottheil. 

Calumet; a Unique Munidpality. Wm. K. Curtis. 

Life in the Deaf and Dumb World. Illustrate, fflison Willets. 

Child Ufb.—GEOROK PiiiLte AND Son, 33, Fl^t Street, is.' April. 
Children’s Imaginai-y Companions, Prof. Earl Barnes. 

Froebel's Place as on Educational Thinker. K. M.'Clarke. 


Christian Quarterly.— 73, Ludgate Hill. 30 cents. April. 

The Three Chnrches. W. T. Moore. 

God. H. W. Everest. ’ 

Chri|tian ^ndeavour, etc. J. J. Motgatu 

Com|iarative 'Value of Lonf; mid Short PaAtorates, etc. latvi Marshall. 

'Xhe Meaning of Heresy iti Theological Development. Mrs. Alberta A 
Forrest. .. < 

The Minister as w Student. O. K. Berry. 


Church Missionary Intelllgeneer.— Church MisjioNAKv .Socibiv, 
Salisbcbv SqUARK. 6d. May. • 

A Call to Consecration. Rev. H. James. * ^ 

The KvaneeKsatiuti of the World. .Rev. Hubqm Brooke. 

A Great work and a Glorious Rev. E. H. Hopkins. 
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Church Quarterly Review.— Si o i riswoiJDE AND Cl*, fia. April. 
l>tkcipUiic ill the KngliHh Church. 

The Ps&lms smd the new Criticism. 

Lord Selbome’s " Memoriuls.’’ Cunliimed. 
tiUward^Thiing of Uppingham. ' > 

Holmes and Parsons’s Edition of the .'^ptmieftt. 

High Crosses of Itelaud by Margaiet ^SokeC 
The Doctrine of the Atonjunent. ’ 

Catholic Ftutb and Practice. r 

Roman Society at the Fall ofWestern Empire. 

The Creeds at Cbalcedon. 

The Development of En|*lish Criiicisiii. 

Classical Review.— Daviu Nutt. is. 6d. April. 

On llerodas. W. Headlom. 

Notes on Latin Orthography. Continued. Carl Darling Uucic. 

Contemporary Review.— Isbjstsk anu Co. as. w. Mas. 
i'he .\pproacbing Peace Conference. Leonard Courtney. 

Imperialism in the United States, Goldwin .Smith. 

Is a Catholic University Possible ? Voces Catholica;. 

Finland and the Tsar. Profe-ssor Edwaid Weslermarck. 

A Plea for Wild Animals. W, J. Stillman. 

The Evangelical Movement amoi^ the Frencli Clergy Abbd Bouiiici. 
(^uiclc M .rcb! Sir Edmund Verney. 

English-Speaking Women and French Commerce. Ada Cone. 

The Prussian Rural Labourer and the Evangelical Church. Richard Me.it)i. 
Habitual Inebriates. Thomas Holmes, 

Sir Robert Peel. Augustine Birrell. 

Cornhlll M a g azine.— Smu h, Kldkk a.ni> Cu. is. May. 

The Chinese Emperor and His Surroundings. Mrs. ArchiKild Little 
The Haleac Centenary. W. E. Garrett Fisher. 

The (Irphan. (Story of a Whale.) Frank T. Bullen. 
iScnse of Humour in Women. Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. 

.An International Kpisude in the .Sixtemth Century. Horatio F. llruan 
Polyglot Russian .Scandal: an Evperiment in Translation. George Soiii,- 
l.ay.irri. 

t'olonial Memori*-s. I.ady Biimine. 

Conferences on Men and Books. Cuniimied 

Cornish Miwaztne,—j, Hi.-NRiiii”fs Sikisi:i, CovtM Gvkoks td. 

April. 

Rev. M.irk (luy Pears**; Interview. Illustrated. Arthui l,.'iarence. 

The Se.a Birds of Scilly. lllu.stratcd. C. J. King. 

Mine*s’ Su|*erstitions. Albert Bluett. 

Peiijcrrick. Illastrated. Fred. Haniilinn Davey. 

^ir Cluistoplier Cole. Edward Cornish. 

T'liree Cornish Saints. Illustrated. Rev. S. Baiiug-Gould. 

rCosmopolitan.— j. Bream's Bun in.si.s, Ciiancerv I. im.. M. Apiil 
Rcrent Developmeats in Industrial Organization. F. W. Mt<rg.ui 
The •F.xiraordmary Story of John Worrell Keely. Illustrated. Juliu- 
Moritzen. 

Mohaiiimed; Building of an Kmpire. Illustrated. John Brislien W.ilkei 
Some Tricks of Ancient Temples. Illustrated. Henry Ridgely H.MtU'' 

The Idixiland Practical Organizatii*n of a Home. Edith TC. Wuuil 
Daring the%sttler in His Den. Illustrated. Sumner W. Mattesou. , 
< llivcr Cromwell, Concluded. Illustrated, A, J. Gade. 

The University and Democracy. Illustrated. Wm. R. Harpe*. 

Critic. —G. F. Putnam’s So.ns. is. April 
Kduiiaid Rod. Th. Benlzon. 

The Evolution of Henry James. Ciiriielia A. Pratt * 

Critical Review.— SfMVKiN Marshall, is. dd. April. 
Hawkins's Horm Synoptical. Rev. Arthur Wright. 

Dill’s Roman Society' in the L-ast Century of the Western Empire i’lof. 
T. M. Lindsay. 

•a 

Dial .—J15, Wasasii Avenue, Chicaco. 10 cents. Aptil i. 
Newspaper Science. 

Dome. —UstcoRN Press, is. A{»it. 

The Theatre. W. B. Yeats. 

Grieg. Isia&l. 

.Music:—Act 11 ., Scene 3, of “ Mess.Tline," by Isidore dc Lara. 

Dovraslde Review.— Wai,tbrs, Hvssett, Clatworthv and Co.. 
|Weston>suveh-Makk. 5s. pet annum. March. 

Jacoponc: a Decadent Poet of the Thirteenth Century. A. Thorold. 

An Educated Man. Rev. C. A. FitzGerald. 

The WoodenfAltar of St..Pcter. A. S. Barnes. 

.Shepton Mallet Convent. Continued. H. G. M. 

Thoughts on Secondary Education, ^ohn Norris. 

Chafers in the History of the English wnedictines. Continued. Illustrated. 
D. (Albert Dolan. 

Dublin Review.— Burns and Oates. 6.s. yApril. 

Lord Halifax and Neo-Anglicanism. J, Moves. 

Edward Thring oiUpinngham. Alfred Herbm. . 

Some Historical Notes from the Margin of a Manusuripl, Res'.'H. N. 
Birt. 

The Church and the Universities. J. B. Milbuni. 
flividcd Hosts at Treaty Communions. Rev. W. Sylvester. 

Early Scottish Saints. Rev. M. Barrett. 

The Succession of*the jCarly 'Ropan Bishops, Continued, Ret. FT 
Bacchus. 

Dr. Fairbairn on ’’Catholicism." CRev. W, II. Kent.j 
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Eeonomlo Review.— Rivinotoms. 3s. April. ^ 

The Organization of Ind^ry. Bishop Westcott, * 

KnglisliWages and Foreiipi Competition. Herbert W. Blunt. 

Sating and Spending; 

A Criticism. Prof. A. W. Flux. * 

A Reply. Joiin A. Hobson. 

The Foreign Policy of Collectivism. L. T. Hobhouse. 

The Workmen’s Side of the New Tradus>Combtnution Scheme. E. J. Smith. 

Edlnbupgdt Review.— LoNCMANb. 6s. April. 

.sir Robert Peel. 

Ttie Origin of Diamondb. 

The History' and Effects of V.icciiiatioi*. T 

Roman Britain. 

Sir Henry' Wotton. , 

Discretion and Publieit^ . 

Mad:igasc<Tr a French Colon]. 

Aiitobiograpliy of the Third Duke of Gr.irion. 

Asm Minor. a 

Parnell and his Work. * 

Educational Review.— zoj, Surand. gd. April. 

The Indiridualily' of the Child. .Mary Dciuly. 

The Education of the Anglo-S.ixr>ii Continued. H. T. Mark. 

The Place of Manual Training in -biecoiidary Education. H, R. Keicltcl. 

A Flea for School Libraries. Janies Welton 

Educational Review.— .Ami-rk.s.; j. m. Deni-. is. sd. April. 
Brief for Latin. Wm. T. Fiarris. 

.Some Essentials of the True Acadcniic .Spirit.^Charles t iilhbert Hall. 

How to judge a School. James M. Greenwood. 

Secondary Kdiicatiun. Paul H. Hanu.s. 

Tiaining Teachers for Secondara .Schools. Janies E. Hu-.ell. 

V nifurm Financial Reports foi Public Schools in America. 

Educational Times. —89. F.arrinc.i>on Sireei. 6iJ. M.iy 
The Growth of the Child-Mind. I’rof. Woods Hutchinson. 

‘•Wales’’; Britain’s Youngest Cmversity. Miss C. .S. Biemliei. 

Ensrineerlngr Matrazine.— aaa. Strand, is. April. 

The Monitor, tlie Battle-Ship, the Cruiser, and the Destroyer. Illustrated 
tJ. W. IFitkie. 

.Machine-Shop Management m Europe .-ind .Aineik.i. Continued. 11 . F. I.. 
Dri utt. 

The Merits and Permanency of the Masonry Arch Bridge, lllustiated. 
Albert W. Buel. 

Commercial Aspects of Klectrii 'I'ractiun in Grc.1l Britain. Kinile Garckc. 
Tht New Terminal of the Orle.>ns Railway at thrtjiiai d’Or.say. lllustiatcd 
J.icques Boyer. 

DepnxiiationiLS an Element of M.achiiK-Sliop Cost-Keeping. If. M. Noiris. 
rile Development of Wood-Working Mauhmeiy. Illustrated. Continued 
John Kic^ds. 

'J'he J’rospective Exiiansion of American Ship-Building. G. R. Dunell. 
.America and.Oermany as Exiiort Competitors and Customers. Contimied. 
Louis J._ Magee. 

Tlie.Inteniationai Association for Testing Materials. Gus. C Henning. 

EnsrtneartnK Tlmss. —Gk.v.sville Huisl, .Arisdki Sikeet. AV.O. 
6d. Maicli. 

Nun-Conductur.s. Henry Gregg. 

Safety Appliances fur Workmen, illustrated. Julius Wallach 
•Machine Took. Continued. Illustrated. Ewart C. -Amos. 

High-Speed Steam Fingincs. Continued. Illustrated. W. NorrL-u 
Mimern Gas Engines. Continued. I llustratcd. Herbert Parkei. 

EuKlIsh Historical Review.— LuuauANs. ss. April 
The Origins of the Japanese State. F. Victor Dickins 
The Gumi and their Relations with Florence. Miss Eckenstein. 

-Andrew Melville and the Revolt against Aristotle in Scotland. Rubuit S. Rat:. 
The Administration of the Naiy'fruiii the Restoration to the Rmnlntii'ii 
Continued. J. R. Tanner. 

The Hidatiuii of Some Southern Counties. F. Baring. 

An Eastern F.mbassy' to Europe in the Years laSy-S. Xoimaii McLe.ui 
The Despatches of Colonel Graham on the Italian Campaigns of 17116-17,7. 
Contimied. J, Holland Rose. 

English Illustrated Magrazine.— 198. Stk.snd 6d. May 

Field Artillery in Future Wars. Illustrated. Major E. S. May. 

Robert laiiii*. .Stevenson. Illustrated. Two of His Cousins. 

Siiioiii laike's Ar^naut : At the Bottom of the Sc.i. Illustrated. Kav 7 *. 
Baker. 

Stage C'hildien. Illustrated. Krcdeiiek Dolman. 

EngUshWoman. —s, Paternoster Row. 6d. May. 

Muri.1 Edgeworth ; a-Wrilcr of the Centlf^'. Illustrated. 

Some F’amotis Types of Ehiglish Beauty. 

Mu^mmcd:in Wdttding Customs and Ceremonies. Ill^trated. Lucy M. 
J. Garnett. 

Some M'omen Novelists of To-day. Illustrated. S. C. Budd. 

Lady Dispensers. Illustrated. F. M. Steele. 

King Alfred’s Winchester. Illustrated. Florence Davidson, 

Mrs. John Chhuunan at Home. \|Iustrated. AnnW Lennoys. 

Dur Nursing Sisters. Illustrated. • 

Englishwoman’s Review.— Williams ANU Nokgate. is. April 
H'he Official Work of Women. Miss Louisa Twining. 

Fixpciieiiccb amongst Chinese Women. Mrs. Archibald I.ill 
How Slums are being improved. • 

Lead Poison in Pottery Woik^ 

A British Bibliography of Women’s Questions. Continued. 


[.iltle. 
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The Review oi«' Reviews 


Essex Review.— Edmokd Dvrsant'and Co., Chei.mspohi>. is. «d. 

• » , April. 

St. Lawrence Church. Blackmote. Illustrated.^ Fnd. Chancellor. 

The Furly Fan^y of Essex. Rev. Dr. H. de B. GibUns. 

The Romns, Roden, or Roothing; Its Glory and Its Abasement. 
Illustrated. W. w. Glenny. 

Etude.— T. Priwsicr, ^HtUDELPHlA. 15 Cents. April. 

Points in Lescbetisky’s Teaching. Mary ^ Ha)lock. 

ExaggemtaoB in Music. Helena M. Maguire. 

Music for Pmao :—“ Gondoliera,” by Lisst ; Reverie, by W. K. Bassforcl; 
“.Chaconne,” by Henri RouMer. 

^ . SxpoBitOP.—H oddbr AH 0 Stouchton. IK. May.' 

Foigj v eness. Rev, John Miatson. 

Studies In the Criticism of the Psalms. Prof. T. K. Cheync. 

Chrisdan Ethics and the Sprit. Pndeipal A. Robertson. 

The Genesis of Deuteronomy. Concluded. Prof. George I.. Robinson. 

St. Paul's Atrituife towards Greek i^hiloaophy. Rev. Arthur Carr, 

The Se^ Trumps. Rev. J. Monro Gibaoin. 

Was Koheleth a Sceptic? Rev. M. Kaufmann. 

Expository Times.—S imfkin Masskau.. fid. May. 

The “ Speaking with Tongues " of the Early Christians. . Carl CIcineti. 
Christ’s Sympathy in LifeT; Commonplace. Rev. R. Glaister, ' 

The Still Undeciphered Hittite Inscriptions. Prof. Fi. Hommci. 

Fireside. —7, Paternoster' Square. M. May. 

The Combe of Cricket. Illustrated. A. B. Longslaff. 

The Evangmisation of the World. Illustrated. Rev. (.:}ias. iUiMnrk. 

The History of Pepper. G. L. Apperson. 

Fortnightly Review.—C hapman and Uai.i.. as. 6d. May. 

The Samoan Criris and its Causes. John George Leigh. 

Finland and the Tsar. Nisbet Bain. 

Balsac. Arthur Symons. 

Cardinals, Condstories, and Conclaves. Richard Davey. 

Irish County Councils and Home Rule. Milcsius. 

A Seventeen Himra’ Wotking Day. Miss Gertrude M. Tuckivell. 

Sir Grarge Savile, Lord HMifax ; a .Character of “ The Trinuncr." il. C. 
Foxcrofl. 

France sbce 1814. Contbued. Baron Pierre de Caubertin. 

The Origb afTotemism. Cqncluded. J. G. Frazer. 

The Teacher Problem. Hanud Hodge. 

Dramaric Convention: with Special Reference to the Soliloquy. M. M. 
Pauli. 

The Vanishing of Universal Peace. Diplumaticns. 

Forum.—G. P. Putnam'.s Sons. is. 6d. April. 

The Jndustrbl Development of Russra, Prof, Ivan Osernff. 

Was WashlngtBn the Author of His Farewell Address? Hush rod C. 
Washington. 

The Spanish Government venta the Nation. H. Butler Clarke 
The Foundarion of Science. W. J. McGee. 

Pecuniary Aid for Poor and Able Students. Chas. F. Thwing. 

The Conditions of Good Colonbl Government. E. L. Godkin. 

The Menacp. to England’s Commercial Supremacy. J. P. Vuung. 

Korea and the Koreans, Homer Beza Hulbert. 

Powers of the Interstate Commerce Coimnission. Clias. A. Prouty. 

American Opportunitbs b China. Rev. Gilbert Reid. 

The Authority of Criticism. Prof. Wm. P. Trent, 


OWMlogloal Ifogazine.— Eu.iot SiocK. is. May. 

Notes on the Walpoles with Some Account of a Junior Riaucli. Conrludetl. 
Illustrated. H. 5 . Vade-Walpole. 

A Treatise on the Law concerning Names and Changes of .Names. 

Ctmtinued. ^ . 

Ths Lords and Marquises of Kaboval in Picardy. Continued. .Marquis'de 
Ruv^y and Rninev^. _ 

Dudiy oflauieaster Inquisitiones Post-Mortem. Continued. Kthrl Siol .-s. 
An Old Scottish Manuscript. Conrinued. Chas S. Romanes. 


OuiitlHttaii’s Magazine.— Ciiatto and Windus. is. M.ay. 
Wasps. J. W.Cob. 

Normklsiai^. A Naiml Officer. 

A Maeander. niiUp Kenb^' 

Ibside the Wantsume. Jeffin E. Field. 

Sir John Falstag, Don (^xote, and My Uncle I'oby; the Comic Immortals. 
J. B. Hadley. 

Alfonwof Artagon; a Hero-Kbg of Naples. Lily Wolffiiohn .and Hettina 

A Pt^rf Titiaiv Miss A. Werner. , 

Alfred d’Ortay; Beau Brummelrs Successor. Albert Louis Cotton. 


Oaograiihleal Joupnal.— Edw. StanfordI'- as. April. 
Exploration b the Canadbn Rockies; a Search for Mount Hooker and 
Mount Brown. Illustrated, Prof. Norman Collie. 

Sources of the Saakatchewan. Illustrated. Walter D. Wilcox. 

Trawls and Researches b Rhodesia. Map and IlbstratioDi. Henry 
SchBchter. « 

'“he Influmce of the *• Travels of Marco Polo ” on Jacabo Gastaldi’s 'Maps 
M Ada. Baron A. E. NsrdenskjOld. 

GMlOgloal VagazUiA.—D vlau and Co. "is. dd. April. . * 

^ ^Sl”*™^"**"®^**!* North AtlsntfeBadn. Blustmisd. W. H. 
nudlattoii. ’ 

^ Kogbnd. « A. M. Dsvbs. 

NoNlim lCqi^UlsIl^ .and Bank. ^ 


OIri’f Own Faper.— S6. Paternoster Row. M. May. 

From London to Damascus. Illustrated. S. £. Bell, , 

Old K^lish Cottage Homes. Continued. Illustrated. H, W. Brewer. 
Our lily Garden. Contbued. Ulustrated. Charles Peters. 

GM’b R«Um. —HUTcltiNSON AND Co. 6d. May. 

May Queens. Illustrated. * J''!sdeL''bdhom. 

How the Queen spends her Birthdi.y. lUustrated'. Sybil. 

Some Curious Peni^ Toyi. Illustrated. Beatrice Barham, 
i'he Dances of To-Day. Illustrated. MrsvStepney Rawson. 

Grizel Cochrane, Uerome, Illustrated. V^lyn Everett-Green. 

Girls of France. Illustrated. Mme. Fernonde Blaze de Bury. 

Ueautiful Girls. Illustrated. Alice Corkran. t 

Good Words.- IsBiSTRR. 6 d. May. 

Country Fairs. Illustrated. H. G. Archer. 

A Muddy Corner. Rev. R. C. Nightingale. 

Carnival Time in Riissu. Continued, llliistratri. A. Nicol Simpson. 

Mr. Rhodes’s Home. _ Illustrated. (barge Ralli^. 

Through a^Worsted Mill. Illustrated. Priscilla £. Moulder. 

The Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne. E. C. Price. 

Great Thoughts.'— aS,- Hutton Street, Fleet Street. 6 d. May. 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon on Sunday Newspapers and Christian 'ILieatrcs; 
Interview. 

Sir Edward Coke; a Great Lawyer. With Portrait. Sydney Davey. 

Guy Beothby; Interview. With Portrait. Raymond Biathwayt. 

Thomas De Quincey. With Portrait. W. J. Dawson. 

Dean Stubbs of F.ly; Interview. With Portrait. Raymond Biathwayt. 

Harmsworth Magazine.— Harmswokth. aid. April. 

Miss Alice Hughes; a L-auy Photographer Who neve- photographs Men ; 

Interview. Illustrated. Ignota. 

K’inished London. lUustrated. Chas. G. Harper. 

Big Pike Stories. Illustrated. K. B. Marston. 

Mow a Silk Hat is made. Illustrated. Gavb Macdonald, 

Machinery v, Man. Illustrated. Percy Barron. 

Artists b Wood, Paper and Soap. lUustrated. Alfred Arkas. 

'I'lie Smallest Theatre in the World. Illustrated. H. T. Horsfall. 


Happop’s Monthly Magazine.— 45, Albemarle Street is. M.^y. 
The Spimish American War. Continued. Henry C. Lodge. 

The Civil Service and Colonization. Francis N. Thorpe. ' 

Keeping House in London, lliustratud. Julian Ralph. 

Amefir in War Correspondents in Cuba ana Puerto Rico. lUustrated. R. 
11 llavis. 

The Iti.'th of the American Army. Illustrated, Horace Kephart. 

The Manhatmn Company, I7gy-t8qi>. John K. Bangs. 

Homiletic Review.— 44, Fleet Street, is. 3d. April. 

Christ’s View of the Oivuie Fatherhood, Prof. Charles M. .Mead. 

Church Muse. C. Crurat Converse. 

Comnmtidbg the Attention. J. Spencer Kennard. , 

.Settlement Work. Anson P. Atterbury. 


HumanitaPian.— Duckworth anii Co. 6 d. .May. 

Prison Reform. Rev. W. D. Morrison. 

Ia>st b the Region of Phrases. Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

■ Armies as Schools of Crime; the Views of Professor Hamon. 

An Italian View of KnaLind in the Seventeenth Century. Prof. Loinbrnso. 
Residential Clubs for Young Bachelors. A. D. Power. 

Superstitions b Ireland. L. Gibbons. 

U.SC or Waste b Funeral Reform. Phoenix. 

The Talebtarer. Rev. Thomas Alexander. 

.Some Mysteries of the American Continent. Concluded. .S. B, Erans. 

Idicp. —S, Paternoster Row. is. April. 

James T. Sloan ; the American Jockey. lUustrated. “ Magpie.” 

The World’s Cafds; Italy. Illustrated. S. L. Bensusan. , 

The Magnificence of the VtcerOTmlty oS Indb. Illustrated. “ Nemo.” 
F,rin-g^Rragh. lUustrated. George A. Wade. 

Cape Town. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 

Vo Olde Ostriche Inne. lUustrated. Roger Waybrook. 

Index Libpapy. —lys, Edmund Street, Rirminchsm. 
ais. pyr annum. March. 

Marriage Licences, Facultj' Oflii 
Devonwire Wills. 

Canterbury Wills. 

IntemetlonxI.— V. T. H. Brower, Chicago, io cents. April, 
Wheeling b the South in the United States. lUustrated. Ellye H. Glover, 
The Beginmngs of Photographic .Science. Concluded. T. Vic Bankes. 


Irish Monthly. — M. it. Gill AND .So.N, Dublin, dd. May. 

Irish Personal and Social Responsibilities. Rev, P. A.'SheehBn. 

Irish Rosary.- Williams and Bvtland, 47, Little Britain.'' jd. 

May, 

The^U^Ab^^sMd.S?ronglioldsoftiMvShannon. Contbued. lUustratSd. 

Among the Savage Trilws of Ecuador. Contbued. Illustrated. 

Jewish ^uapteply Review.— Macmillan. 31.6d. A|itU. 

, Yerah-med Ben Shetomoh. Dr, A, Neubauer. . 

Tows «nd Modern Tbou^t. Otwald J^o Simon. • 

Biblical Studies. Prof-T. K. Cfaeyne. ^ 

o Tba Jew b Engliih Poetry and Drasut. ^Charlet B. Nbooa. 

Gertie Forms b the Bible. Dr. PapJ RubenJF * 

Ab 'Intr^octbn to Ae Arabc Literanire of the Jews. Contbued. Prof. 
' Monti SteRjeeluiei^. ' 
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Leading Contents of 


Joanwl of Education.—3. Bro\»\vav, Luiwatk Hiu.. oj. m ly. 

'Mrish Intermeiiiate Education, Past, Pnrscnt, and Puturi. H. li, I). 

* Education, iiocal Oovernment, and Public Control. H. Macau. 

English Literature in Girls’ Scliool.'c Frederick Ryland. 

An Aroerican.Seheme of Nature Si«dy. *{. C Niitlall. 

Journal of Finance.— Ei'h’Inuh.cm Wit.sov. is. .Apiii 

The Stock Ktchaiige and its Morals. “ Member of the ‘ House.’ " 

The Argentine Outlook, ip^n Samson. 

Government Banking and the Colonial taeuis Bill. H. H Bassett. 

Ul^ect Lessons for Small Investors. Ernest E. T. Irons. 

The Boulder Millin^'Fiasco. A. J. Noriiiati. 

Prudential Assura-ire Company. Actuarius. 

Journal of Geolosry. — Luzac .snd Co. 50 cents. M.ii<h 
The Petri^raphical Province of Essex County, Mass. Cniiiiiiiiotl, 11. S 
Washington. 

The Distribution of Loess Fossils. li. Shimek. 

1'ir.-iiiitic Rocks of the Sierra Nevada. H. W. I'linur. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.— 

' J. . 1 . KELIHE.K AND Co. as. .April. 

I'he Sl'ength, Compositnui, Di-ranlsuiinn, Conditions of Service, ami Mmie 
of Tioining of a Mil.tary Force itu Hoin.* Defence. Capi. \\. Hakei 
Brown. 

The Lessons of the Spanish-Am.-ricaii War. Vice-Adniiial P. H. Colnmb. 
British Cavalry. Cavalry Officer. 

Knowledge.—yab, I'u.h Holhokn. 6d M.i). 

Motht‘r-of-Pe,irl and Its Sources. llustnitcd, R. l.ydrkker. 

Electricity as an Exact Science. Continued. 

I'lic Acetylene Industry. Oiiitiiiiied. Oei>. T Hollovi.ay 
tMotids. lllust ated. ).amis Quick. 

.A New Star in Sagittarius. Kdw. C. Pickering. 

An Aiiglo-S.ixon " Story of the Heavens.' K. Walter Maunder. 

What is a Geological (.'atasirophc* ? N. A. Oraydun. 

The M ) ectozoa. Continued. .Sir Edward Fry. 

lAdles’ Home Journal.—C ortis Priu.isinNt. co . pim vimi.i inv 

^ .to cents. May. 

What It means tu be an Actress Viola .Allen. 

The Anecdotal .Side of George Washington, lllustruled Paul I.iivi sti-i 
Ford. 

A Girl's Life on the Prairi.-. lllustruled. t h.as. Moir.iu H.iiger 
Helen Keller as She really is. IllusiraltuI, Joseph E. ('h.iuihcrliu. 

Lady’s Realm.—Hi n uinsov a.nu Lu 6 d. Ma”. 

'I'he Duchess of Connaught. Illustrated. 

A Model Dairy at Blythwoorl. lllu-strated. Annesley Kenealy 
i'la-.Art of Dress ; Inlervirw with Georg.s Piloidle llliistr.itcd. M.nie .A 
Belloc. 

Lvlu-s and the Primrose I.i.rgiic. Illustiatid. t'oiiiitess of Ancasier. 

I'he Woman’s Iiitcrii.ition.il Confi-rwiic-. With Po.ir.-iits. .S. I’ooley. 

* Land Magazine. —144, Sir wp. is. .Apiii, 

l4ind and Fox-hunting. A L-indowner. 

Old Age Pensions. C. H. Strutt. 

How to Multiply Small Holdings. Harold 1 C .Moon:. 

The Belgian 'X’ramp-Cu.-e. Edw ( onner 

I'he Rural Poor. W. L. Dodgson. ‘ 

(..attle-Rearing. Robert E. 'ruriibull. 

The Law of Iqectmeiit in Ireland and the Compensation Cl.uis.-c of the l..uid 
Acts, 1870-81. Major E. C. Huiiiilton. 


Leisure Hour. —s®. Pateknosi-kr Row 6d. May. 


Paternoster Row. With Map. Sir Waller Besant. 
laingfellow’s Acadians at Refle He. E. Harrison. Bai'kei. 

Robert Fortune; Plant-Colleclor. W. J. Gordon. 

Figure-Heads of the Royal Navv. llhistt,iled. Aicliibald .S. Hind. 
New Ughu on the Servant Problem in America. Miss .Alice Ziniiiierii 


Library Association Record, — iloKAt'K M.\RSM\II. In. April. 
The New York Public Libniry. Pr. J. S. 

Cliildren’ft Books and Their Place in ihe R^crence I.ibr.ity. Kolieri 

K. Deot. 


Library Wor}de-*4. Avb Maria Lane, Pstbrnosh-.r Row. 

6d. May. 

Clasiuiied and .^notated Cataloguing. • Continued. L. Stanley Jast. 

I'he Classification of Fiction. Conimiie'd. E. A. Baker. 

Ijbraty Cranks, i'. J, Biirgoyna., 

l.ist of Books on Music. James D. Brown. 

LipplneotVs Monthly kagsuclne.— 36, SooiHsIii'ron Street. 
CovBNT Garden, is. .May. 

The Question orthe Philippines. J. F. Kirk. ’ 

Philippe.de Cominea. Emily S. Vl^iteley. 

The American Fondness for Movements. Edw, Leigh Fell. 

Democracy and Suffrage. M. L. G. 

* Longman’s Magazine.— Loncmans. cd. .May. ' 
A Famer’s Year. Owtlnued. IF. Rider Haggard. i 
A Naval Chaplain of the 17th C'lptury, Miss £. C. Codley, 

“ Earl Roderick's Bride.*’ i’oem. Mrs. Clement Shoiw. 


Current PEi|ioi)it:ALS. 

Macmillan's MagazlnCe—MACMifatAN.* May. 

The Foreign Reiati.>n& CommUt^e of Ciiited States; Misuken Admira* 
tion. A, Maurice Low. . ^ 

'I'he Realm of Cniisci.nc;?. Spjnc.2r nrodhu.*st. 

Puliuerstcni'^ Quarrris with Court aitd Colleagues. James Sykes. 

A Suttitner's UtM&m, 

The Chinese; the Sons of Han. C. tic Tbi.iiTy. 

Manchester Quaptep)y."-‘ 9 kKKRATT amd Hct.ims, 37* Ht. Ann 

.SjNKFT. AlANCHR-STeR. 6d. Ap.il. 

Studies the Pyrenees., W.dk'ir. ^ I 

On K.*adingand th:? FurmaiiMti of a Hom^ library. W. K. Crcdland. 
Modern Opera. Robert IVel. ^ 


Medical Magazine.*-*6^4 Wilu.vm Sirkki* k.c. is. April. 

The District Nurse. A. H.inbtiry Frure. 

'I'he .Self-Supporting Disfiensary and District Nursing AssoAiation. Dr. 
J. B. Hurry. 

i'yefing ; Us hnect on tlie Future of the Human Rac.s. < 1 . Arrhdull Keid. 
The tujspilallcTs of .M. Anthony. 

The AIcodoMc Liquois of India. C.ipt. P. W, O’Oorman. 

J'hc Civili^ition .io<l .Msdicme of tb.* Lcm Advanced Atneiican Indian 
" Races. Concluded. Lh. Cot don Sharp. 

Metaphysical MasrazIne.—'iAY AND Bikn. is. ApaiI. 

The Cerebellum or Subjective Kr.iiii Alexander Wildei. 

'Flic f terms of a (treater Keligiim. Hcni. Fay Mills. 

'Tliti Ideal of Culture. Siantt>ri K. I>aMs. 

Is the Devil dead? II. FI Orcutt. 

Mind.—W illiams a.si> Nokgatk. 3s. Apiil 
Some Remarks on Memory and Inference. 1 '. H. Bradley. 

Social Automatism and th ‘ Iinsr ition Th .01 y B. Bosanquet. 

The Nature of Judgment. O. FI. Moore. 

James Arbuckie and His Kelatioii to tlic Molc«iWDrth*Shaftc&bury bchoul. 
W. R. Scott. 

I'imc as related to Causality and to SpasMary Whiton Calkin.^. 

Missionary Review of the World.—44. < Sj. jd. April. 

** The Secret History of the Oxford Movement.*' Arthur 'F. Pitrson. 

What Retrenchment means in India. Rev. Jacob (Ihamberhdn. 

Portti Rico and the Porto KtcAfis. llluMrated. Rev. W. H. Sloane. 

Sonic F'caturcs of the History of the C. M. S. Continued, llluxtiated. 
Rev. T. A. Cfiimry. • 

Missions among the I^aos of Indn Chiu.i Illustrated. Dr. W. A. Br^gs. 
Benares; the Mecca ot Hhidtiisiu. Illustrated. Mr^. J. O. Denning. 

Monist.—Kfco VN P\UL. 6 d. Appl. 

'Fhc Primitive liihahitanis i>f F.uiope. ProL (iiuseppe Sergi. 
i’he Irony of Jesus. WilHa/n Romaine Patti son. 

Actual ExfH'rience. Dr Fldmimd .^l^n(gnlllely. 

Yahsch and Manituu. Illustrated. Dt. Paul Carus. 

Month.—^L ongm^ns. r$. May. 

Two R.sliiTiates of Catholic iafe. Kcv. G. Tyrrell. 

Ideals of Charity. Virginm M. Crawford. 

T>r. Rivingtoo on the* Council of F<ph».sii,s, S. F*. .S. 

Our Boys. James Britten. 

Aiithiwity and Kvolution : the Life isf Cutholii Dogma, t*. 'i'yncll. 

Thw* Takmg of .Scringfipatain. May 1799* Dom Michael B^rett. 

The High Chuirhmen • Arc They LawlessS. F‘. S. 

Monthly Musical Record.— Augicvi-x. 2d .May. 
i'he Aftermath of Wagnei ism L A. Baughuti. 

F'rom an F.diUir’s Point of View. F. Peterson. 

English (>pjr.fc and the Ojiera Season. 

PianO’Diici “ Rondoletto/* by H. Henkel. 

Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes and Co. is. May. 

Wonum of Sweden. Miss FIvelyn March-PbilHpps. 

Tlie .Stoiy of Herv*?; Breton Saint and Singer. C. M J. 

‘Isal^lla of Custil.-*; a F'orgotten <|Jucen. M. F’. W. 

How MusK'ius fast. Miss Lucy M. Gainctt 

Music.—»4w. A{.nnoRfL'M 'Fowiik. Chicago, js cents. April. 
Humun Emotion in W.'igncr’s Works. H. Schneider. 

I lanmoe FIddy on .Aiiwrican Organs ; Interview. 

On Ort.nin londciieios in Modern Piano Playing. W. .S. B. Mathew's. 
Wider's (hg.an Symphonies. T- C. Whitmer. 

Musical Herald.—J. tkiswEN. ad. May, 

Mr. Kdwin Holland ; 'Interview. With Portrait. • 

** (> 'iiiou in WKhu Wc Live." to both Notations, by JT. C. Collts. 
Round the World with the Jubilee Singers, by F. J. Loudin : Inters kw. 
With Portrait. 

Musical Ollllllon,—IS0| Holb^rn. May. 

Operatic Composers. Continued. E. J. Breakxpeare. 

Rhidnl^rger's Organ Works. C^ntinped. C. J« Frost. 

The &rpent. 0 . A. Mansheld. 

.Vlexandre Ouilmant. Rev. J. T. Lavt^uoe. 

, Popular Church Tunes of the Past. J. C, Hadden. 

« Musical Tinies.-*NovEu, 2 . 4 d. May. 

Rev. Dr. Troutbtsek. With Portrait. 

Meditations upon a CvMuogLM of MusicJ 

Four-I^rt Song Breatne so softly, Ye Breeses," by H. A. Donald. 
'Fhi^ Hymns ^'kh Tunesi for th^(Queen’s 80th Birthds)'. 
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National lovlaw.—EwaRo Airtioto 
The ComiDpr (i isis m tlu Tn«>>vii«|f Arnold Whit J * 

Iht FelligvruM fhpacjr W J Sminaii 
(h Browning Loturs l«(lir Ste]|> 1 iFU ' 

Scent.<< 011(1 Srandalk On Ae London Vntit'*! Ratefiajnr 
Amcticon Affiora A Jounce Low , 

Some Follacdei la the lutunl Contruver^y Kcv H C Be (.huig < 

A B.” , bish Btoot Bnri of 1 yttur. 0 
ticoh BvuUncooit^DiByik'i (. iHk T C CoojKul 
A OonhnUi RafDttiii^Rcr bvelyn Adiley ' • 

1 he Morm of the Indian C otintei v ulnit; l>uttek Maj <oii M Butrai 

New Centuny Review.-4(4 sirind «<i Mij 

Robert Louu Htsv nMn I ditfi (It» 

Old Axt Reneioiis fiom th I ri ndife S(H4>.tv Point of Vieu 
HxlTOndson 

Ptrodio. JlcV John Hudini . 

I h. Sum and the Education of Ih VSIliK.r T J Miuiiiiiui 
Soil *y Today hiOm Jutaho to JoRUers T H S I < >tt 
((Oktlu. ConunuuS Joe ph 1 u stci 

Now Sogland ttacazine.—<; Pe«k S^t akb, Bo lov. rents 
Tbo Kew EnEland Govemon. in tin (.nil Wir Illusti ittd 
Ballister mten 

Ibt }■ illy Hiftory Of ChildiLii A llti lie in N»» hngl iiid tIuilsWel 
ihtough HarGird CoiuntN Maryltnd lllnstnied t. iliin I)ill Wilson 
A Foigotten I>in«t to tlie New 1 iiKhnd ( olome hi ml. stionR 
I ha Southern Old balem lUustraUil Max R ihiishti 
Sadiuel May of Luresler Illnstiitid J W ( I idMuk 
Anu alaveiy Times in Plvmruth Abhj M l>ii 
Sloatngtoa, Connerticut lllustiurd 11 R Film i 

New OPtiiodoxy.—30 Paibrnosui ko« 
filings bternal Rev Robert luck. 

Sinu. of Robert Browuutg k B.lix.fs J S P ittmsun 

• Nieeteenth Century.—S ami SON I tm 
1 he Hypocrisies of thi Psou. C u i(u..n Sidn > X u» 

Russia HI Finland l>r J N Keiiur 
’The Rthics of War G ather Ry du 
(he Failure of Paity (ioieranH.nt Pnf (oilduin Smith 
9 be Chuich oTEngiaad <s by 1 iw ist iblishad Fdnuind K ihutsun 
Woman as an Athl^ Mis Ormtslon ( hunt 
Km Influence of Womsn in Isllm Ameu All. 

Bookseilsrs and Booksetbng Jos ph Shaylor . 

An OtMtSuMt of Activity in the. Kuinaii ( angicgitioos Willitni (nbwin 

Tbk HiMne in iha Wood. Holt md Mrs (.^ky 

Germany as a Naval Power Colintl SirtT.orgi Sydtnh-im Cltrki 

Hommg Pigeons irwar tun. (•-oti,. J 1 irnu 

Renuniscenoas of lady Byron M AusAndu Russ 

The Jackemo Res A L Ymk 

The Law as to "Constructive Murdu (t Pitt Leu is 

BnttdiTMdeln iSgG a Warning Note J W Cniss 

Wirsleas Tdagraphy and “ Br un wases ’ James knowLs 

NoneonftMinist Huaieel JonrnaL—aj, Patfknosi bh Row au m <\ 

1 he Otrgui 

Music at the Umted MeXbedist 1 lae ( bu rh Oicst (inmsby 
'Anthem—‘'Blessedar. tbs M.isiStl by (• Kiyisigh Virus 

NoPth JURwiosn Review.—W m Hiinkmann 
T he Oiganuation of tlw Army John A 1 Hull 
PubUc SMOpIs and Pirema' DiiNi. Juli m H iwth > n 
Whatu Ortfactliiayt Rev 'rofessu* F1 nil is Brown 
The FiUtirt of Cuba Rebut Ps Porter 

WiniWn fflnrndti' The Iieoii System Prms. A dclluibidc 
MstidnBl Bim^ or Gisatnoss—Wh (h I BuJiap M t Potts 
The FNaeb RiVMna XVof W fwiiiien RhuIsM 
A New Law ofUeatth Pli/abeth Buland . 

British Rnie inJMia ^ntinued Ksv J P Joias 
Revival efHtdmanaon Pioblem fcug>ma YoUog 
Rainmiaeeoees of " Onon ” Home Fdmund Gosse 
^Rsh Capital AEroad M G Mulball , 

OtMnt Court.—KbbAN Paui ad 
' Jean Jacoues Jtouaseou Prof L Ldvy Bruhl 
The Ori^ef Speech Tb''Ib|xA 
Paeenthood Ur PaulChrui 
Ament atwUUA^EI«pwnXan lb Pkui Cams 
The Croei in Ceataal Amenca iHuatrated lb Paul (. ti us 

OrSBUiet mR tboimaittBf3, Bitrnbks Sritrrr 
J iliu Worgais (bnu^ Or <J W P^Wdr 
Aiith 111 —wiTBtii^aify Thee,” by R. G. Thompson • 

OuUnR.—tuTitaHArroNAL Naws Co 9$ cents. 

Five Weeks AwhoH^FMasetUpsttataa. SidiMy Cross, 

Stagmethiough luunteineM ussert, Iliustrat*d W umwiddir 
WWime Rambles M BtramAd limstrAied L I Spnupie • 
(Mid Discipline Afloat, ci^ A J'Ksneaty 

wOverlaad MontUp.—F rawcisco. so ennta, Apnl 

and other AMdutettura of China IllH«|^atad R 

John b ‘Whufe s Jif' 

HeShertBliahfeid 

Old Jbhn Btuwn UiiMttdkd V Chapm 
ggars la the Notional Parke of Califorma IRsaUdtad 


so C« Ills Ap ll 


Ap ll 


gd April 


April 



Paddoloidflt,—(AMRItAy HdCkl', (.HSCOEMIAM IS 6 d p«l OlUIOm 

Ami 

Methods of studs mg Childitm Prof lurl Barnes 

What the Brain Iws ti do in Vonth buidst. getting edneated. Dr X '' 
riousion ♦ ^ ' 

Immtivenese in Sebcgil ( hddren' dl Holman 

Palestine Exploration Vvm£ ftuarterly Statement.— 

38 CoNDtil SlNBvi, W a. 6d April 
bccond Rmiori on the Tvcavatuins ot ) ell FakgdlJ^a Dr '9 J Bliss 
A Newly Discovoied Hebrew and Greek liuc.nptio>i reutink to tlu 
Bouudaiv of (Kser Piof C Clcimont OanneaU 
R (man in the itoist P J B ildens)iergei 

Pall Malt Magazine.—18 CiisaitK laossRusu is Mis 
M John’s, Nenfuiitidlond lllustreied P I MiGnith 
Ih Ship Hu Slory lonimiitd lllustiaud M Clark. Russell 
till Lose M 1 t icdK 
ill J oiidon of P p) s niushsted A J (. Ha. 

I idnsifihcOpp iti m lllukti tied i J Higy,iiib<iitum 
Parents’Review.—K k vsPsti dd Apul 
Hi t*i\ i 11 latirn if I hildrui idueuiun t» Auiutig Smith 
Ih SiimpliiRu IS i I jttoi III I dmAtiin M Bool 
Dm Vlilituy J1 u nil is 1 I letoi 111 Idiieitiin (iiittniiul \ V\ 
t lutidi y 

IheCinne non h tu iite I gy ind Sceiiriy Key H H Moo 


Paris Magazine.-IS Buinnc smi 1 su vmi id 
Hilly Week m Pills August il ilou he 
lliit. iniedy of 11 till Se ttuisiii R 1 itAitkeii • 

Pearson’s Magazine —t V Pi vus in od M ly 

Nil oil lesli th 'll w Wi/ord f » 

Montgomeiy M t. verii 
Suk Llopiamtli Chiniiel llliist it d 
1 ll 1 1 umng ut VA ild 1 ists lllusli vl d 


A| ll 


Ms t lllusti It d ( ll III \ 


Alt m (ncee 


1 Iht M 1 II k> 
Rivniund Bliltiauy 

k- .. J a - A J_f 


Illusiiat d \u Admi il A H 


illustrated R hit Mu hr y iiid. | \itliiii 
t >si tr I lig ir 

• ■ ■■ ■ " \I 1 ti 1 

jK Is ( 

III >n Ion 


M III iktui s in th 
Mukliim , 

I he Ainiy of the Int tin 
Brunm 

, \ i’l sgiie of Hy ai inths Illiisti ited „ 

t If purtniuties loi Aouny, Fxpiti s With Maps Sii Cl u iiF 

Physical Review.— M VC Ml 11 vs js Mm h 
On the Apphi ibility jf the Hissmiiti m riuoiy to th 11 
Aqueous Solutions eintumiig Ivo ileeirplyt s with t C 
J <» Mieliregoi 

the Peiiid and I og-ulthmii l>.erenum of 1 C intinuoush A ih itii 
Wut J iseph 0 I homo on 

A Purtaok Appiritus .or Pnotugrvphui^ I urv soft wo V 111 ibl Cinr ni 
Siniiill itieuUsly H J HotrTiklss 

On Com.etion ( uii.nts tnd on the X til of I ilentiai at th i li 1 d 1 
Coi duction iiri dueui bv Kontgen K ivs lohn Helens 
A Msofa mie il Mod“l of iIk (. ai not F ngm John ( Sh.dd 
A (> neral Mrthsd for detumming the B st Kuidiiig of ui lust 1 u ni 1 
I eiyt Prior in m 'istiimg a (iivcn (jtiuitirv Pi ml G Buini 

Practical Teacher.—^3 . P « pks« . 11« Row 6(t V y 

The Cambtidge I onferem e 

iht Hsads of the Srholushtp I.i4t With P ntra t 
Puritan.—J amss Bowdi \ Hiskikitv Siksi-i M ( 

I ecChureh 1 inks with Musie lUnst Hted H mud ( iin 
* In His Steps ’ and Its Authoi Illustiated Synipo luni 
Simple! Ways of 1 ife W m Clarke 
I in Maeloren s “ l)i umtiu hty Evelyn Wills 
the UnHth lVt>Uy lllustrvted 
Mill Hill Public Si nool IllustrUed Howerd Spic.r 
A i’ruiestant IHIgnmagu to Rome (onlimiod lllustr it.4l 
Hoekmg • *0 

1 he Sunday Reading of My Childhood Dr J Oulptiesa Rogei s 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review.— 937, Doe as i no 
Phii AiiVM HiA Boients Apiil 

I hs T iterary History of Calvm’s Institutes B B Worlield ‘ 

I be Antithesis between Symbolism and Revelation Abndiam Kny p 
The Meuphysiei. of ChrutuiD ApoIogMics Wm B Greene. Jiv 
“ Our Gr&t I’hilosophl r’’V the Known God noiuel S Gregory 
Rreoit Ciitiasm of Mieuh (joerhardus Vos 
*• The Sum of Saving Knowledge " D Hay Fleming 
Fonulv Influence m the Gospel of Matthew DUtiiop Moure 

Quarteriy Journal «f Eeonomioe.—M m miuoin 

4 a dollar! per annum April 

Xhe Theory of bevei s Rent and Some of its Applications. C W M kt 
X jta Stu(^ of Prsctiral toibour Prtiblmnk in Fiance Wat. F. Willoughby 
i lie Gm Su]»ly of Bostom Cmidnued. John H, Gtay ■ 

Cah America a Gold Cunency * ChwriiH F« Duplw. 

iluaitoriy Rfirlew.—JoKK h|cRR*r. 6$. Aixil 

i&ante and ^ Art of Poetfy 

India under Lord P tern , 

fCedueml Wotihre 

eGnthdlicRaacUaninFmimi ^ 

iBonuwsgKlHiiWarKt. ^ 


fd M V 


J , pl 
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Quiver.— Cassbu.. 6 d. May. 

Tiie May Qtieetis of Whiteland«. Illustrated. IJ. 1 .. W<wi 1 «ict. 

Londiin, the City of Strange Contrasts: Illustrated. F. > 1 . Holmes. 

, l.ondoii Orphan Asyl«m,_Watf«rd ; a Hotne for theFathwless. Illustrated, 

, Dean Kamsay ; a Witty Scotsman. Illustrated. ,Rev. W. t.. Khukie. 

RalltMOT Mugualne .—701 TKMi>ijtjCu*“*®*S' May. 

David Meldrumj Interview. Illu 4 rated.’. 

The .Southwdid Kf^Isvay. IUu!>trated.‘ 'Scott Damant. 

A Railway War n India. Ilinstraiiid. J. T. la»WJieno<. ' 

Recollections of Early Ixtcoiyotives. Illustrated. Isaac W. B.nilt(>ii 
The First Railway in Aia-Jea. Illustrated. M. Arrowsmith. 

The tlrand Junction Railway. Illustrated. Gilbert J. Stokvr. 

Is the “ Single" Locomotivedoosnedt Illustrated. CJeo. Skiptmi Kylot. 
The liiKierial Railwtys of North Chinst. Illustrated. T. Ronaldson. 

The “Royal Oxford Route” to Birmingham and North Wal.’s. J. F. 
Husband. 

The Monte-Carlo-La Turbie Railway. Illustrated. I). T. Iiiiiion. 

> Royal Mucuzlne.—C. A. Pearson-. 3d. May. 

The Art df the Camera. Illustrated. Roderick Grey. 

Heroes of the Collieries. Illustrated. O. A. Binnie. 

'Hie Smallest in the World. Illustrated. Harojd Macfarlanc. 

Fickle France. Illustrated. Caley Wainwright. 

A Horse That goes to Bed. Illustrated. FilKworth Douglass. 

My Cnileetinn of DoHs. Illustrated. I.aura B. Start. 

D^nisihhe IHxies. Illustniled. Edmund F. Bail. 

Ye May Daye Festival. Illu.strated. Philip lleinery. 

- Saint GeoW».— Ei.i.ii>r St(h-k. is. April. 

At Krantwood, 8th February, 1890. John Howard Whitchousc. 

Romance as a Force in Practical Life. Rev. John H. Sk.ine. 

Peasant Life in Modern Greece. W. H. D. Rouse. 

Ruskin.Hall, Oxford. J. A. Dale and 1 .. T. Dodd. ’ 

Saint Nicholas.— Mac.mili.an. is. Maj. 

Riding on an Elephiint. Illustrated. Lilian A. Martin. 

Saint Petep's.—37, Es.skx Stkket, Si-uvn-u. Od. .M.iy. 

The English College at Douay. Illustrated. Rt. Rev. Wonslgno Waul. 
.San Gemignano. Illustrated. Prof. Pi- tro Vigo. 

Rullfighting; the National Sport of Spun, Illustrated. .Vogus F. 
Harper. 

Schcol Boapd Oaxatta.—U kmkose an» .Sn.ss. is. April. 
School Boards and Advanced Education. 

Piipii Teachers. 

Ixmdon School Board and the Science and Art Department. 

I'he f^een’s Scholarship Nkaminatinn, 1898. 

School-Planning. ‘ 

School Music Revlaw.—Novr.i.i,o. rW. May. 
Voice-Production. Dr, H. H. Hulbert. 

Songs in Both Notations:—“ Now is My Chloris fresh as Mavby R. 
Haynes; “Silent Night,” by Sir J. Baniby ; “ Summer'Rain .iml 
■ Winter’s Snow,” by C. V. Stanford, 

SehOOl World.— Macmilia-v! 6d. April. 

The Cuiricnlum for Giris compared with That for Bays. .S,ar,a A. BiunmH, 
The Schools of Public Men. Continued. .. 

PlaygrOJaids, 

Propositions concerning Buys and Girls in'Sehool I jfe. Francis Warner. 

Setanea OosMp.— no, Strano. 6d. May. 

British Fresh Water Mhes. Continued. Illustrated. Charles I >. Soai. 

Succulents at Kew, Continued. E. H. Wilson. 

lApidoptera in^South-East Essex. Continued. F. G. W’hitile. 

English Birds in Tasmania. Frank M. Littlcr. 

British Tiger Beetles. Continued. Illustrated, E, J. Ilurge.ss Soup. 
Indiarubber. A. B. Stall. 


a Soota MamiBlna.— Hoi’i,stos and Sons. fid. 

In Kilbratidon and EUchattan t’Nhrchyards. Nether-Lorn. 
The Mtish Apollo. G, W. Niven. 

Fnlk-Lorain Scottish Ballad Poetry. Charles Slenmuir. 
Uliver Cromw^, Kenneth Mathieson. 


M..y. 


April. 


Saatttoh Ravtaw.-rsfi, Paternoster Square. 4s. 

Sir Robert Peek Judge O’Connor Morris. 

A Garden Palms. E. Saville. 

The A^ny m French Politics and Literature. 

Mr. Fiilding on Buddhism. 

In Dprsat and Devoid lMh». Col. T.^Pilkington White. 

The American ReVotudon. ' 

The Origins of Political Econoiw. 

Udin jfua the Royal Family of England. Karl Blind. 

SdHbQer’a.IfMwdnet—SAMysoN Low. ts. May. 
Santiage.sfade thAGuaes^'. Ittnsteated. Miqor-Gen..'Leonard Wuod. 
Some PMttkal Rdbiiiidi|WcsiS. - Geo. F. Hoar.' 

The Rough Rideta, Chnllnu^. Illustrated, Theodora Roosevelt. 

The Letters of Rnheitt.Louis atavenson. CanQdued. illustrated. Sidney 
CoMn, . ' 

The lnitaJlation'’af lendCunon'as Viceroy of ludm. 'G. W. Steevens. 

A Poet’s Musical Impressions. Sidney Luier, 

* Steads— tSfi, Fleet Eteevt, ad. 'May. 

The Literature of dm VioHnedlo, Contidued. ' E. vati Dw Straeten. 
AntoMus StradivBrius, Continued. lHuateated. H- Petherick. 1 

Edvdird Withers.* Wit# Portrait. Rev. W. MeMdith-MorrU. 


Current Periodicals. , 

strand Macazina,--GBONi^ Nhwnes. 6d, May. 

A. C. .Maclairen; Intervirw. 'Illustrated. Fred. W. Ward. 

Curious Water SimiKs. F. G. CallcoU. , ■» ” 

in Nature’s Workshois Continued. Dhislrated. Grant Allen. 

I'he Newest Flying Machine. Illustihti^. Hertiert C. Fyfe. 

Sunday at Home.-sfi. Pen e» nostkr Row, , fid. May. 

The Religious Tiart Society and Christian Missions. (Utv- S,-G. Green. 
George Burder. With Portrait. Rev. John S. Simoit.. 

^ A Sunday in Rarotonga. Iliiistmtec'. Rev. R. W. Thoapjinq. 

' Roundell Palmer; State .man and Christian, With Purtraits. Rev. A. K 
Buckland. . ’ 

The Street of Tombs in .Athens. Illustrated. Sydney C. N. Gciodnuui, 
Sunday on the Golden .Side. ,Dijon.,1 lllnstratM. Rev. K. Ha|tings., 

Sunday Mr-Kazine.- Ubisten. fid.. May. 

A Cheshire May Gueen. Illiiviratrd. A, G. Skinner. 

A Windmill Church, illu.iraied. < Clmrles Middleton. 

" Gentle Jests, Meek and Mild.'' Dr. Alexander Whyte. 

An Old-World Ascension CiiMom Illustrated. David Patou. 

The Convent of Mm S.ib.i. Cimtiniied. Illustrated. Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan. 

Temple Bar.— Macmilijin. is. .May. 

Thompson: Regent of Bavaria. 

Jacobean Lyrists. 

T^anon Domenico PtiLci. M t..iniiuhai:l. 

George Fox in Corlmel. M Wedmore. 

Dr. Arne. 

Temple Magazine.— Hoh sck Marshau.. fid. May. 

Nicholas the Peaoeraakci. illustrated. Howard Cameron. 

Rudyard Kipling's Home, lllii.straled, Gerald Brencn. 

Jottings of'Varsity Life, lllusti.ited. Philip W. Wilson. ' 

Is Cricket Impjoving! by K. J. Key: Interview. Illustrated. Fred. W. 
Ward. 

Heorg.-MvJlin: a Great Advertiser. Illustrated. Hefb.2-1 Field. 

The Work of a Railway Superintends-nt. Illustrated, Go/don Home. 

Theosophtcal Review.— -A Charing Cross, S.W. is. . .April. 

The Knglisli Gipsi. s. K. E.Chntfield. * 

The Uses of Discriininalion. A H. Ward. 

Sr.ittered Scraps of Aiici.-nt Atlantis. Mrs, Hooper. 

The Key of Hermes tite Thrice-fJreatcst. G. K. S. Mead, 
t.'loirvoyance. Concluded. W. I.£adbeater. ^ 

Theosophy as a Religion. A. Fullerton. 

The Synthesi.'-. of Tradition. Mi&s Uardcastle. 

Travel.— Horace M \hshall, 3d. April. 

<^ur World's Cycling Commis<aon. Continued. Illnstralod. Jtdm Foster 
Fraser and Others. • 

Up the Mackensie River to the Polar .Sea. Illustrated. Miss Elixabeth R 
Taylor. 

Iceland by F. W. W. Howell: Interview. Ilfustrated. D. M. J. 

United Service Magazine.—W m. Clowks and Sons. as. May. 
Arthur Herbert, Earl of T'orrineton. Vice-Admiral P. H. Coloiiib. 

Brief Account of the United raates Naval War with Spain. lieut.-Cain- 
mander W. H. Rrchler. 

Misnamed Men-of-War, W. G. Francis Hunt. 

The Reform of the French Army by Turenne and Louvuis. With Map. 

William O'Connor Morris. 

“ Dynamite " Guns in Action. An Eye-witness. 

The Doiible-Cmnpany System in Battalions. Only a Subaltern. 

The Frontal Attack on paigai. A'Regimental Officer Who was There. 
Suggestions for the Training of Infantry Militia. Captain G. H. Nicholson. 
The Ouestibn of the Victoria Cross for Officers. L. Oppenheim. 

The Agony of the Antilles. C. K. P. B. 

Werner’s Magazine.— 43, East Nineteenth SrREKT. ifEW Vork. 
05 cents. April. 

Bodily Responrivenes-s, by Mrs, Emily M. Bishop, Interview. 

.Music in the Grammar Grades of the New York l^blic Schools. 
Contemporary Drama in (lerm.-uiy. Concluded. Prof. K. Francice. 

George Sweet, Teaclicr.of Singing. 

Westminster Review.— F. Warne. as. 6d. .May. 

Sir Henry Carapbell-Bannurman; Will He lead 7 
Liberalism and the Empire. A. C- Forster Boulton. 

The Irish Univeraty Guestion. F. St. John Morrow, 

The Landlords to pay Old Age Pensions. W. Chapman Wright, - 
^ Abstract Scheme of Democracy. Chas. E. Hooper. 

On the Teaching of History. Thonuis G. Tibbey. 

Rev, A. B. Orosart; a Great Elirabettan Scholar. OliphantSmeatoiH ' 
The Power of Hercilira. Isabel Foard. .. 

Freedom of Coitfract fur the Unrepresented. Madeleiiie GjrncitarooiL 
Kelimon in Novels. H. H. Bowen. •'•‘J ' "' 

Has There been a Deluge f A. O’Neill Daunt. '* ' 

, Wide World HagaMnO.— Geo. Newness - .fid.- ^ay. 

My Baby Leopards. Illustrated. R. H, Snmmenk'’ 

The Pa-n of Seaman Diver youHh. JUustnifed. ' I^Jor Charlum Anne. 

My Cycle Ride to Khiva. Concluded. llbMtrated, Robert L. JeEerson. 
The Jumping Procession at Echternach. Inuattaled.- Mrs. Lily Bridgman. 
, Through Pigmy Land. Continued, lliustfalaed. Albert B. Lloyd. 
Venomous Snakes and Their Ways. ' llhistMted. C. E. Benson. 

The Bernardines; Where Women ncnier Illustrated. Mrs. Herlert 

Vivian. 
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Wlndinlll.—SlMfKlN. IS, Ap.il. 

“ The D>!<uU of Warin of Lorniiio j ” Tmnsntioo by Prof. F. York P«'a3 U. 
1 'hi Philoiopby of the Bohcinaiii Quintin Wnddit^ton, 

Windsor lla»A8lne.— Wako. I/i^k anj (^o. 6 d. May. 

Hyte l/otidon fights the Microbe. in«istr.tt«d. > Dr. Cb. M. i.eibbraiid. 

Fi^d Felonies and Bye-Way Robberies. Illustrated. Harry T. Uickting. 
t he CuiiKtnnt Rivalry of Sea and Shore. Illustrated. Fredh. A. Talbot. 
Iliish-J.ire in Australia, lllustra'ed. ,Anton Bertram, 
link' Carl Theodore of flivaiii: a Royal Oculist. Illvr,tratod. A. de 
Burgh. 

How Railways telesrapli. Illustrated. Ceu. A, Wade. 

'I'hc Rare Feather-Work of Hawaii. Illustrated. Miller Christy. 

.St. Helenf ; an Historic Island. Illustrated. R. G. klUs. 

The Hobbies of MuaicUns. Illustrated. F. Klickinanu. 

Woman at Home.—HfnioEK anu Stoughton'. 6 d. M.iy. 
l-:idy Peajy Primrose. With Portraits.** One Who knows Her. 

Tbr Splicer npd His Fainil/. Illustrated. Parliamentary Hand. 
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The Queen of the Belgians. With Portraits. MatU A. Belloc. 
Children’s Nurses. Illustrated. Frances H. lalw. 

Womanhood.— s. Agam Street, Strand. 6 d. May. 
iMny Day. Illustrated. Sh^lab Chichester. 

Honours for Xv’omnii. Beatrice Knollys. « 

Col, CuuhKin; Intervieu. Iliustsated. (Baroness de Bertouch. 
Where Women Work ; Match-Malting, k C. R. ds Moleyns. 

Miss Girdtiet t.lnteriieu. Winifred^whaiji. * ■ 

Young Man.~K(i8ACE MARsimbL. 3d. M'ay 
Th.i l,ifj Story of C .-ril Rliodes. Illustrated, s 
'The Horse t an Object Lesson in Kvolution. 

Cycling in Warwickshire. Illustrated. J. A. Hammifton. 

' Young Woman.— ^Horace MAKSHAI.L. 3d. May. 
Girls Who work among Explosives. Illustrated. S. 

The Life Story of Mni ie Ciirelli. Illustrated. 

Fourteen 'Thous.iiid Cats. Illustrated, 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


AUgameine Konsopyativa MonaUsshpift.— E. it-voleich. i.ed-zic. 

t Mk. Ap.'il. a 

Easter. E. Weigel. 

The Present and Future Economic Condition ofRu.ssii O. I>iwi.sch. 

The Year of Christ’s Birth. Pastor Thomia'ii 

'The Romish Church and its Attniclivensss. F. Rjttner. 

Ge mans in Brazil, W. Haarmann, 

The Army and the Science of Warfire in the Li't Qua-ter of the Century. 
Mjjor-General von Zepelin. 

Alto und Noue Walt.~BEN/i(.KK. Einsjf.oei.s. .so pf. April. 
Mountain Railways of the Future. Illustrated. R. Goldlust w 

From Basle to Pamy-le-Monial. Illustriited. J. Odeiitliel. 

lir. 


Illustrated. 


F. Kn-auer. 
a Marks per <|r. 


V. .Schultze. 


S. Schenkliiig. 


M.ix Laiigeo- 


Heft9. 


6 Mks. 


H.iw to org mise an Aquarium. 

Dahfllm.—P uststras.se 9, l.Eipm,. 

April I. 

Bismarck Reminiscences. Hermann Dalton. 

'The Passion in Early Christiao Art. Illustrated. 

Ap.-il 8. 

S isioarck. Continued. 

stricb Feathers and Ustridi-Farming. Illustrated. 

Apra 15. 

An Episode in Saxony of the Revolution of 1848. F. V. 

The Mount Ararat Country, Illustrated. P. Rohrbach. 

The Muede- of the French Ambassiidors at Kastatt in 1799. 
berg. • 

April 37. 

I'liamond-Land. lllusimted. C. G. 

Assisi and St. Francis. Dclphicns. 

Ooutsolwp HftUtSOhatZ.—F. Pus-I et, Rkgunsbi’MC. 40 Pf. 

In the Spsssart Country. Illustrated. Dr. K. Kihn, ' 

Prerious Stones. Illustrated. J. Gehesclius. 

North-West Oermany. Illustrated. 

Tran Karine., L. Kiesgen. 

Duchess Maris Louisa of Pama-Bourboii. Illustrated. A. Z. 

Norway, llinstrated.. Dr. R. Klimsch. 

, HcR 10. 

Food and Nutrition. Or, L. Sichmitz. 

Norway. Conrinded. 

On the Daoubtu IHiisttatad, T.H. Lange. 

DtRltmlW BgVne.—D bvts.hk Veklaqs-Anstalt, Stut^i'ert. 

' per qiArter. April. . 

On the Strijhle of Humanity agsinst rhe Te.Tors of War, F. von Esmarch. 
FOrst Hatstem in Paris, January—March, >8ta. W. Oncken. 

A Century of Asteroid Research. Dr. J. 

Was Goethe a Patholagical Figure ? Dr. j. Sadger. 

My First Inteniipr with Prince Bismarck, Jan, a, 1S73. Dr. aon Schulte. 
Ant^ RuUnste^ Ilka Hororitz-Rarnay. 

DeiitlClM RuaddehaiU.—CiRBROuaK P.tRTEi, Berlin. 6 Mks. per 
, Qqorter. Ai^l. 

tiismarck and the Bismarck Licarature of Last Year. £, Marcks, 
j. G. Fichte and Freedom hi PhUosophical 'X'hought. F. Pauisen. 

" The Athmuitiin.” by Friedrich Schlpgel. Ricaida Hueb. 

Ciceroi £. Hdbmr.' . 

At the Court of Sititaa Abdul Me«yid. S. Spiizet. • 

, lus^h Joaohim. Walter Factow 
P.iridan Dreyfus literature. r' 

Oeutsehs WoPtg.-I-ANGEGASSB/xs, Vienna Vllf./*- 50 Krs, March, 
The Austro-HungariaDi Aungl-icb. Conttnaed. O. W'ittelsiiOier. 

The Ausglrich aMi Industry, Dr. S ,&u«r. ' 

April-, 

'I'he Austrn-HungarUm Ausglrich. Dr, Leo Verkauf. ■'1 V 

-Gaptenlftuba.—E rn8t Keii.’s Nachr., Leiiniic. 30 Pf. Heft 4. 

* “"j! Td«copjs. Illustrated. D’r. H-j. KDui. 

doUnd Past and Present. Wustrated. G. .K«ipaI. ' 
wh Sebaumbergar. With Portrait- w 

|,iIhM Hli Offiwts. lUustiuted. R. von, Gottschall, 

AeM’lts Flowers. Isolde Kura. ' 1 . 

MnsF^hithsinBava-iLi^ tuttstRit^.'' £...Wi(|iittja. ' 

■1' -'ft 


Gesellschaft.—J. C. C. Bhi-ns, Minukn. 57 Pf. Ap-il I. 

Paul fioehre. With Portrait. A Bonus. 

Munich Studios. M. G. Conrad. 

Voting Belgium. A Kuhemann. 

' April iq. 

‘Write Modern Soul,” by M.-tx Messer, I’rof K. Mars'ebner. 

C'alliolicisiu .and Nc.t Liteiature: Continued. E, Gystrow. 

Karl Kloibtreii. Kdg.ar Steiger. 

Jan 'TiKirop R. Klein. 

Sl.ttii'ii'o Maeterliiii.k. F. von Oppeln-Bronikowski. 

KunStgewePbOblatt.—E. a. Skkmann, Lriuzk,. i Mk. Apnl. 
Fre.CO-Painting, llliislr.itei. Gsrar Matthiesen. 

Neue Deutsche Rundschau.—S Fischer, Berlin, t Mk. 50 IT. 
April. 

Agrarian Protective Tariffs and Monopolies. Dr. R. Meyer 
Morality among Women. Ellen Key. 

Hirschield, Suaenn,ann, Halbe. Alfred Kerr. - t 

NOFd and Sftd. —^Schlesische Veklags-Anstalt, Breslau a Mk, 

April. 

Max Halbe With Portrait. Josef Glaser. . 

The Bastille in Legend and in 'HLstory. Continued, Franz Funck-Bientanu, 
Prince Holiciilohe us Chancelloi-. Siegiiiitml Mtinz 
lamuu's " Heilige Liebe.” Edward Castle, 

Stlmmen aus Harla-'Laaeh.—H erder. Freiburg, Baden. 

JO Mks, 80 Pf per annum. April. 

The Development of Anarchist Ideas, S. von Dunin-Uorkowski. , 

Kas.4irch on the Upper Nile., Concluded. J. Scliwarz. 
t)n the Index Kxpiirg.itoriiis. J. Hilgers. 

The Battle of Unbelief and Relief. R. von Nostitz-Rienhek. 

The Holy Mountains in Tiistatny. M. Meschler. 

Ueben* Land und Heap.—D eutsche .Veklacs-Anstalt, STifT-rusKT. 
I Mark. Heft 9. 

Spitzbergen. Illustrated. Freiherr von Schlicht. 

Liechtenstein. Illustrated. T. H. Lange. 

l.radsrs iw the Reichstag. With Porcratts. R. Nordhausen. 

Friedrich Spielkagen. With Portrait. L. Ho.thof. 

VCP SaCPUm.—E. A. Sebmakn. LEirfic. 15 Mks. |>er ann. 
Drawings and*Studies by Friedrich KOnig; Illustrations. 

Tom Fals zum Macp,—UNIGN-DEUTSCiIB-VE«LACSCE$«LI..SCHAFT, 
STUTTG.SRT. JS Heft l6. *■ 

Ennui. Karl Gerhard. 

The English Parliament. Illustrated. , W. F. Brand, 

Arnsburg. Illttstrated. R, Hoik. 

Heft 17. 

On the Rhine, .. Illustrated. Continued. Rhenanus. 

The Dresden Picture Gallery. Continued. Illi'eitmted. G. Gronau 

Die Zelt.—GU nthergasse z, Vibnita IX./3. '50 Pf, April i. 

Cecil Rhodes's Plans. 

Capital and AgricuUme. Dr. F, Opi^heimer, 

Tlie Hitherto UnpubTshed Letters of Napoleon 1 . Gen. A. von Bognslawski. 
Hamlet in England. F. Knopff. 

Young Tyrol R. C. Jenny. 

Aprils. 

French Affairs. FoUex. , ‘ 

'Kattttky on the Agrarian Question. Dr. L. Gumpldwinz. . <. 

Kaptdeoh’s Letten. Contmued. 

- April 15. 

Finland. *- .ip' ' r* 

' The z^h Century, Kari^entsch. v 

NapM^’s Letters, Continued. r > ■ 

Hims Xhoma. Max Mdrold. , ' 

__ • April **. • ‘ ,1 

" Tm'FiFittv and the Dreyftis Cam. PoUes. 

' ' April a>. ’ ’ 

' .CqpritiHeBenwartl K. '' ' '» ' - 

Drtyftit Case. Continned. rPoUeU. |p . e ‘ ' 

'Moatznsipe. J. Bidcrnmn.'' ■ 
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ZattsehplftfUr BUdende Kunst. -K, A. Si.kmanm, a 6 Mi.s. 

p^r atintini. April. 

The Riiiibrandi KxhibUi«n at AiiiRterdum lllii^t-ated. A. Hr.Hiu,. 

Vatican lilusirdtccl. Li,. St^:nm uiit. 

iiir John £. Miyais. II ustral.d. Vi.} WcLsd^di. 

• I 


Zeitsehrift fdp Bu3herft*eunda.*~Vi:t.HAOBK rxo Klasin^ Lbii*ziu. 

^ 2 Mk;». April. * 

Artistic Ilook-c'iv<*rs. Continued. lUnstkated. Walter von Z«r Westen. 
(yernian New‘»|»ip on thj Sack of 1527. Dr. H. Schulz. 

Tlij AnJiu.'. .tud I.’hrary of Holland House. Illustmted. O. %'o« 
Sctileiiiilz. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Association Cathollque —2. kifK uk i/abmavk, Paris, j frs. 

April IS- 

SiicioluKy and Polittesin Hislury. ti. (Ic I'a'caj. 

The Social Qutfhtion and thu Caniers of 178) in Klaude >. A LeLai. 
l^iud and Property in Spain. Contbmod. Abbu I.«mire 
Charily, Justice, Property. Continued, i h. de Ponthicre. 

Bibllothdque Unlv 6 PS 6 ne.-~i 3 , Kim; Wiu.i\m Stkf.i.i, SruiNu. 

2o>. per anniiin April. 

The Kieiich Army in 18 j(f and Its iNHiimatideis. Ab. I Veiiglairc. 

French and Knglish Itetectiies. Aug (flardoji. 

• Micklewicz in Switzerland. Concluded ].. Legei. 

Chaiidolin, an Alpine Viil.ige. Lilvtte dc L(»va. 

Cori*0Spondant.'*-f4. Rut*, ni' i.'AnaAVh, P\kis 

a fi s. 50 c. Ap il lo. 

P.i is before the Exposition of i<>s). A. d Lipptrent. 

’rill* FouinUlinn of Jewish Colonies in Palestine. A. de Chcnulo' 

• 'I'ln* I*opular N«»vel. Kend ICtrin. 

The C.iCholir Ren^tissance in Kngland in the Nineteenth t .ntniv t on 
liiined. P. Thiireand >aiii;in. 

'The American Hanger. Cnnduded. < )cta\c Nodi. 

The Iceland Fishcrie'.. I\ (Uqucllo. 

Apiil 

Kngluiid and Lntcrnatiunal iVat c. 

• Ke> ollections of ComUMlv Mon(ali\.;t. 1,. (L*l. d^* Labori.::. 
rh-' ProiiiK-ial Spirit in FnitKc. F. de IlariieMlIe. 

The Question of On* Vcai‘s Military Service in Fv.mc *. Comte O «k 
Vuicbois- Nf urcnil. 

The Kiiiignitijn t»f Ficnch CU*rgy during the Kevulatjcn (.omiuu..(i 
Abb<5 Sie.ird. 

'i'hu Iceland 9ishei‘ic.s. Omdudod. P. (iiqiiello. 

Humanity Nouvelle.—ts, Ri i- dks .smn i's.p; ri.s. Pan- 
t fr. 25c. April 10. 

R.ire and the Ktiology of Crime. J*n>fessoj C. lA»tMbro>o. 
i*ultsh and Riisidan Suciali**ts. Kleh.nd Ksse. 

The Aim of Historic Science. Julian Bort h.irdt. 

ttermau Social Democrac)* and the Stuttg.ict Cungrcs'^. Hoincl.i Nku 
wenhuis. 

Joaraal des ficonomistes.—14. Rm-; Richei.ikc, Paris, sfr. sue 
, . Ap il 15. 

M^hat is the DeAuition of Individualism? Henry I^don. 

The Present Rate «if Interest and Its Connection with the Pioductum ol 
Piecious Mtstals, etc. Concluded. R. (r. Ldv}*. 

Itali.m Finance. D. B. 

Hdnesfi*bU~-'J Ri k Viviknsk, p\kis, 3^ 1.. Ap U 2 9, irt, jj 

• Magdeleinc Marie llcsgaicins : thu Life and IJeath of a Trag.^di:in Coti 

tinued. Arthur Pougin. 

Mepeupa da Franco.^is* Rlk dk CKcNAUD.'xSMvidri.KMviN. 

Paris, s frs. April. 9 

< On Style in Literature. Remy dc Gourmoiit. 

From Kant to Nietzsche. Jules de (faultier. 

lfond 9 llodOPiie.*-**5, Ruk Si. BknoIt, Pakia. ifi.fioc April. 

A (^ildren’s DUpensiry. Illiistr.del. Ih. Hacks. 

• Jjjl^ Baric and Hid Work. lllus#rHed. A, Ganioi. 
ilie Mamtiacture of Clothing. Illustrated. P. Calmettes. 

Shepherd's Do^. Illustrated. G. Hechartres. 

The H6tel des Invalide*;. Illustrated. P d’Eculles. 

^i^'Fihh Culture. lUnstroted. M. Baudouiii. 

Sickness and Us Kemedie&. Dr. J. L'lumoiiier. 

MouvoUe Reviia.*-i8, King W^iu.um SiKEBT. SrK vsj>. 

' 3DS. per half-yeat. April 1. * 

*An ITrgtmt Reform. P. de Coubsrtin. 

Seville. $. Carlos. r 

PontihCtildrTaiisacticms. P. Cachon. 

I^stters on Feragn Pt^dcs. Mine. Adam, .* 

A Criminal Cbcunbzria 1785. OmmI UebUlut. 

The Slavs of the Adriatic, C. Dieht.« ^ 

TIisi^UcLaw. C.B Fkw.*. 

Idealistic Art at Madrid. (L X^ind. 

Letter^ tm Foreign Politic. Mgie. Adam. ^ 

Kouvellt Revtis iBt^pnftttonale,—13. Boi!ul;vaki> Poiabosikuis. 

• Paris. 2 frs. 50 c. ’ April i. « 

Review of European PoliticH. Emilio Czstelar. 

Military Organisation and Patriotism. Pisrrd Pntimt. 

The Individual in Society. Saint-Georges de Bouhdlier. 

Disarmament. Pierre Denis. 

• April 15. 9 

Review of Europeaif Politits. EmiUo Castelar 
Holy Week in Mville. Maria L. deRuto 
The Cruds in France. JeanK dbfhch. * 

^ 9. 


Rdforme Soclale.—54. Ruf de Seine, Paki*?. ^ 

I ft*. April s. 

Tliu Eti.*mi,.s of the French PtupL, F. Bruntiere. 

Kn.'inijs of Kconomic Progios*; in hrance. (». Hlofidcl. 

Propurtv in the Onie Dcpurtnient irriySy. L. Duval. 

April x6. 

Univer>al ’^ufTr.ig * in R.lgmni. A. Nerjnez. 

Prnp.Tly i i ihw l>vpartDn:*nt in 178 ). Continuid. L l>i)v;tl. 
CoHiperalion in Belgium. () P} fr.*rucit. 

Revue Blanche.—i, R' e Lvffutk, Paris, i fr. April *. 

Kiglit 1. Ilf IN from Si .iKihal (.» Comte Cini. 

Till- History <*f F'iv*n< h ^.anting T. Natanson. 

(» .inuii.iiiaiiN and th Ikfoiiiuition «if l,angiiuit.*. Remy de'(.>ourmont. 

April 15. 

rii-* R»*fu-..il of Milit.irv SciMCc. 

I’he ('omm.iri.tl Ike »d\.*m.e of hranca. P. Louis. 


Revue Bleue.—Frvin f Lnuin, pATi.ksositR S.^’ vKK. 6d. April t. 
# I iuyaii and* Ni'iz.'Che iuif ilv. \|tnal of Life. A FuuiilJj. 

Ihy lli*.torj «if ( I In " i lUNtaae Isamcct. 

< ioorgch C mu leliiiu. P. -L kei. 


Ap.il 8. 

KIcctiniiN in France. M, Sprouck. 

Vitti*r<* Carpaci in. P, Hit. 

Auguste Comte and John Stu.irt Mill K. Faguet. 

April 15. 

P»ogrc»*»ive T.ixatum in S.vit/arUind and its Result*;. 
rMine. Pardo Rozaii. J. Porcher. 


April 22. 

Ne(-»!uliry Kdticitioii in the French RepubH* A. Aulard. 
Spain. MfiK*. P,tnlo l»»z.in 

The Nou Anglii-Lliiich kouvMitioii in Africa. With Map. 

X)cNplaLv:s. 


.April 20 


l.a Fcrtc Milon and K u in * Masson Forestiet. 

Pnigrammcs and Principles of < iov^rnmmt. J. Ernost Charles. 
Kdouard Paillcron J. Du J’illet. 


J. ^vin 


Revue des Deux Mondes. *-18. Kinu Wu.mam Street, .Strand. 

^ >s pM half year. Apiil t. 

The (.'till «i>ul tiu Mysto ie^ of Mythta. .A. (ra^iqiiet. 

'I'he Duchess of Buigundv. Count d'lIaussonvUle. 

Niil>oleoii 111. lu Italy. U. Rulhan 

A Misdoti to Pekin. Count C. d'Ursel. ^ 

Mi .s Maty Kingsley's African Studies. G. Valbert. 

April 15 . 

A Journey to Franco in the Tear iSci. Marquis de Gfibriac. 

Warmth : the Mvchariisin of Modvui Lifo. VUcouni d'Avetiel 
F.:;nc«* in the Levant. FI. I.amy. 

Revue d'l^ononiie Politique.—aa. Ri-it -Soi’fpixit. Pakis. 

10 fn. )>-T jiinuin. March. 

Piiirc-i.iona! I'nions (if tliv Future. E. de Girard. 

Ki. I .M.irx and Ills Tli.-orius uli Rent. N. SiepzoiT. 

Revue Eneyclopddlque.—tS. Ki.sg William StKbbr, SrKANu. ' 
7s. per »ir. April i. 

Alt in Saii/'rri.ind. Illustrated. l>, Baud-Bos-y. 

The Chantie Missiiin lllnstnitcd. U. M. 

].ainarck and Ii.iruhi. F. I.e Pantec. 

' Apiil 8. 

Tuius iindvr thu H.ifsides Dynasty. Illustrated. G. Ixith. 

Ancient Gmlesipiu .Art. Illiistiated. Dr. F. Regnault. 

April if. 

Fnglish Lileraluie. llhistrared. H. H. Gausseroo. 

Thu Spanish Amcri(.'in Wai and the Law of Nations- Paistiit 

April aa. 

Th.-National Mu.-ums of Paris. Illustrated. L. Bensdite. 

Th. Colluge of To-morrow. A. Bertrand. 

4pH1 ap. 

Teidies' Clubs, lllustiated. M. 1.. Ckhimay. 

BulK.>ria, i8q 6-8. Illustrated. C. G, 

• Revue Frant^lse.—R lk uk la Victoimk. Pakis. a fn.. April 
France and England. C. D. Lasalle. . 

The Anglo-French Com-en‘ion in Afirica. G, Demanche 

Policy in the Saruha. G. D.f 

The Deselopmi-nt of Chinn. C(>ndDu:d. Houdang.' 
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^ V { 

RSTUtl Ri'K TKEVKRMKRCi. flKVMjUi.t.''. tz fri. ptir 

• • i( *’ "•>"> Apiil.' • . .. , I ' 

Florence. Illustrated, Coifcliided. .Aronld l>ofl|h. , 
lir. Windthorst.- Ch.'.'WoeJte. ' , 

Monetary Stondarda and Uutrency. a Aqg. , 

Comte de M*ode tntf Josdphlne Bonaparte." F, 'VerJiaiifen, 

. 4 . J.'Balfour. A. Chariot: > ‘ 

Reviw iBtariwitkmkla da Soetolosie.—rd, Ruit Sni ri'i.m-, Fak'is. 

" x8 frs. per annum. March. 

'The CoHeges of Ancient Rome. E, IjevaMCUr.. 

ChangM cn Government in France. G. Tarde. i 

Ravua pour lea Jeunas Flllas.— s, Rue »b MUn^RKs. Pakis. 

* I fr. 2$ c. April s. . 

M. jfmeM Leeouvd. Jeanne Violet. 

TraveWAfencies. Maurice Demaieon.^' 

China and the CMneee. Concluded. E. Bard. 

’ Lectures. L. Ricquier. , 

' Ainil ao. 

Obevalier de la Maijoloine. Charles Tdnib, 

Itic Castellane &laiUi. Victor Gu Bled. 

' Autcigraph.CoUeeting. Luius Forest, 

Revue dU ifonde Catholiqu#.—76. Rue pes SArNTS-l'kaEs, Paris. 

3 fr. 50 c. April. 

.The French FUlherland. Et. Comut. 

ThoMUtennlum Idea and Its Refutation. 

Esypt and Mehemet-Ali, 1840. Bonnal de Oanees. 
iToe French Shore of Newfoundland and the Rights of France in the New 
World. P. Courbet. 

MiHlarij' Justice and pbjjpUne in the French Army. Jean d’Kstoc. 
KobMpMrre and Carrier in Vendde. Bonnal de Ganges. 

Revuu du Paris.— Asher, 13. Bedford Strekt, Cuvbnt Garden. 
do frs. per annum. April i. , 

The Vi^Rgnerian lUunon. C. Saint-Sadns. 

iMnish ScMeswig; the Right of the Feeble. C. Bnmdes. 

Notes on LEe. A. Daudet. 

Foiaona. F. Brentano. 

Rudynid Kipling. A, CbevrlUon. 

Finland:. the Right of the Feeble. L. Bernardinu 

April 15. 

‘ A Rescue at Sea. Prince of Monaco. 

ProtectiaDist England. V. Bdrnrd. 

The First Fftes of Vcnmllet. P. de Nolhac. 

•A Medal Rsnaistonee. G. l.ecomte. 

t Revatt Priltlqnd at Paplemmtidpe.— j/Rue de' m^zi&rbs. Park. 

3 frs. April 10. 

The Nowfeundiand Question. 

The Woman Momuent in Germany. MmS; Lily Braun-Gexycki. 

Tlw Financial Situation in Sp^n. G. Routier. 

The Reform of the Prefecture in France. A. Blueet. 

P^fitsSImring, etc.- Roger Merlin. 

' Rdvua des RuvudS.—la. Avenue de t’OrltKA, Paris. >fr. . 4 pril i. 

Contagion by Insects. Dr. J. Hdricourt, 

*, MiUiouures. Illustrated. Continued. L, de Norvins. 


Poiaiin ah 3 v^dultiry. i-hiul d’Estrde. 

•Spanish Drama To-day. Mmc. Pardo B,asnn. 

Maurice Barrie. 

New Moto^. lllmtratsd. Dr. I., Case. ' ’ , ' 

' ■ April 15. 

Mitnonaires.' Continued. L. is Norrins. 

The Cheap Lodging-Houses ohrari»;TIllustrated. F. Lotide. - 
Authors mid EiStors in France. 'Albeit Ciu. > 

'He' Bi-Centenary of the Death of RsCine. ' Ulnstrated. A. Callet 
Picturesque life m Japan. Ittustrated.'’ GaSaint-Aubin. 

The fnfluensa Microbe. lilustratod.' Dr. 1 ).,Cara. 

« R«VU0 SQlentiflque.—F isher Unwin, Faternos^ter Square. ' r 1 

April X, > 

Liquid Air; Its Preparadon and Applicatiun. F. Dommer. 

The Province of Anadyr, Eastern Siberia, and Its Admiiuxtruiian. lUus- 
trated. A. Silnitxicy. 

April 8. 

The Depopulation of Francs and Its Remedies, J. Bertillon. 

The Province of Anadyr. Illustrated. Continued. A. SUnitxky. 

April xy. 

Darwirasm and Final Causes. Sully Prudhomme. 
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. * JfHE* HAGUE, June xst, 1899. 

It js probable that more human 
Things beings in the British Empire are 
'Great and Smalf interested in the fact that Holocauste 
broke his leg in runring for the 
Derby yesterday than in the proceedings of the Clon- 
fercnce at the Hague. The amount of public interest in 
an event is often in an inverse ratio to its imi)ortance. 
It is <-ertainly true that the Roman populace was more 
interested in the results of the races in the Circus 
Maximus on a certain Friday nineteen hundred years 
ago, than they were in the execution of a certain 
malefactor of Nazareth by order of the 1‘rocurator 
of Judjca. But mankind had not advanced very, 
far before even the very dullest ‘discovered that the 
latter was of much more importance than any number 
of records or results in the circus. So it will he with 
the ('onference at the Hague. It was opened without 
fanfaronade, the drums and cymbals were mute, and at 
none of its sittings has there been anything to catch 
the eye of the groundlings. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that the opening of the Conference will become 
one of the red-letter days in the history of the progress 
ofjnankind; and that the Huis ten Bosch will become 
f>ne of the pilgrim shrines of the world, as the cradle 
of the idea of the federation of mankind. 

• The Parliament of Peace met on 

Parliament i^th of May, when proceedings 

of were opened in comjjlimentaiy 

Peace. speeches by the Dutch Minister for 

Foreign Affairs, and M. de Staal, the first delegate of 
Russia. The latter was then placed in the chair, and 
on the following Saturtlny he delivered his opening 
speech, which for some strange reason, that the 
curious have been delving for ever since, it was decided 
to withhold from the Press. Subsequently, by one of 
those inevitable indiscretions which always occur in 
such circumstances, a more or less mutilated report 
was published, with the result that every one is wonder¬ 
ing what objection there could have been to making 
kgown the ful| text. TRe Conference then divided 
itself into three committees, which again divided 
themselves into fodr sub-sections. The'first, dealing 
with the qdestion df disarmam«it, naturally divided 
itself into naval and military committees. The second, 
which was charged with the cqnsid^tion of the laws 
of war, also divided uj^into: the. first, which dealt 
with the* application at the Gdne.ya«'Convention to 


naval warfare; and the ^cond, the legalisation of 
the recommendation of the Conference of Brussels. 
The third and most important, which was devojted to 
Arbitration and Mediation, no sooner bc-gan business 
than it appointed a sub committee consisting wholly 
of the representatives of the great Powers, with the 
exception of one delegate from Switzerland and 
one from Belgium. 'J'hese committees have %een in 
session ever since. The proceedings have all been 
in secret—so secret, indeed, that the Conference has 
not thought it is warranted in providing a steno¬ 
grapher even for the official minutes. The official 
communications, even to the members of the Con¬ 
ference, have been miserably inadequate but, thanks 
to the discreet indiscretion of delegates, the telegrams 
in the newspapers were frequently more full and 
always more, interesting than the official protocol, 
issued under seal to the delegates themselves. 

The first fortnight in the Conference 
, was chiefly devoted to the fashioning 

of machinery, and to the solemn 
burial of the proposals put forward 
by Russia for the limitation of explosives and 
tlie arrest of inventions. All the proposals brought 
forward by Russia, including the i>rohibition of 
the use of Inilloons for dropping explosives from 
the clouds, were opposed by Engkaml. Unanimity 
was not obtained, therefore, on any single point, 
excepting the unanimity with which the Russian 
proposal was rejected to forbid the adoption hy any 
army of any better rifle than that with which it is at 
present armed. 'I’his was, after disf ussion, aban¬ 
doned even hy its .authors. The weightier matter 
of the arrest of expenditure on naval and military 
armaments has not yet been brought forward. In 
the second section the proposal to revise the rules 
of the Geneva Convention for land war was aban¬ 
doned, it being tlecided that the question should be 
considered by a special conference to be summoned 
at an early date, at which al? the Pow ers which signed 
the Gene\*a* Convention shall be repi;fsented.. The 
proposal to forbid the capture of private property in 
ivtu- time, on sea as-on land was informally mooted at 
a private conference of‘the first delc^tes, but. owing 
to the opposition of France and Italy, who appear to 
have made up their minds against any . such measure, 
and the indecisior of the British Government, which 
has not made vp i& mind, and therefoire objects to 
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discussing thg matter in this Conference, there is 
no prosj)ect of this question being ^ised and settled 
this year. • 

Every one seems to be agreed that 
OpMt Result the one solid gain which will result 
of the from the meeting of this Conference 
e IS the establishment of a permanent 

board of arbitration, il'he Russians hovered betw’een 
M. Martens* scheme and that of M. de Staal, only 
deciding at the last moqie^t to let M. Martens lead 
with his elaboirte recommendations for a board of 
mediation and investigation as a method of avoiding 
war. M. Martens proposed that the Powers shoulr' 
enter into an agreement, binding themselves to 
recognise certain classes of disputes to be sub¬ 
jects of obligatory arbitration. These subjects 
relate chiefly to questions of law, questions of 
monetary damages, and questions as to the inter¬ 
pretation of various kinds of conventions, such a 
])osts, telegraphs, copyright, patents, international 
railways, international rivers and transoceanic canals. 
M. Martens’ project for international commissions 
of investigation is simply a phrase for describing 
arbitrations in which both litigants do not bind 
themselves in advance to accept the decision of the 
commission. The Russian scheme, w'hich was held 
in reserve, simply provided for a permanent tribunal 
of, say, five arbitrators of the first rank, who would 
be in permanent session for a term of three or five 
years, and who, if no arbitrations were pending, 
would occupy themselves in the task of codifying 
international law. It is calculated that from an 
average of the cases heard in the last ten years 
there are quite suffi..ient arbitrations to kcc]) the 
arbitrators busy. 

'I’he idea of the Russian scheme is 
A Russlaau’ Power should nominate an 

Scheme. international jurist of the first rank, 
and pay him, say, ;^io,ooo a year for 
the period during which he was on duty. As there 
are twenty-five Powers represented at the Conference, 
each one of the great Pow’ers would be asked to 
select its best man for the purpose, while the smaller 
Powers would nominate one for each group of three, 
or five. From these picked internatibnal jurists 
five would be selected, either by alphabetical order 
'or.hy lot, or by any other method that commends , 
itself to the wisdom of* tlfc Conference. They 
H^ould be constituted into a permanent tribunal 
l^ore which any disputes might bC brought. At * 
^ end of three or five ^eaVs the Conference 
iiit^^^i|||Ki^smb!e to consider liic w'orking of the : 


system, and to nominat.^ five judges for another 
term of office. 'I'he first five would be eligible fbf. 
re-election. Under th|s' system there would be no* 
need to define what Subjects |re or are hot fit for 
reference to the Court. ‘Any, two Powers might 
bind themselves to refer any or all the disputes 
which arise between them to this tril)unal. Or anj' 
two nations might decide to invoke its a.ssistance 
without having entered into any formal agreement 
to do so. I’his scheme is much the simplest; and 
it would not be surprising if, in some modified form, 
it should meet with the approval of the Conference. 

Owing to the dernsion of tlie Russians 
The British to keep back their scheme for a 

Proposal. tribunal, an opening was offered to 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, of which the 
British delegate availed himself by announcing his 
intention to proix)se the formation of a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration. Sir Julian’s scheme negins 
with the constitution of an international bureau 
.somewhat on the lines of the bureaus now sitting at 
Berne for the regulation of posts, telegraphs, and 
railways. It would be the duty of this bureau to 
keep a roster or panel of judges, two of whom 
should be nominated l)y each of the Powers repre¬ 
sented at the Conference, but none of whom 
w'ould sit in iiermanence. 'I'here tvould be the roster 
of persons nominated as eligible for the post ^of 
arbitrator, and from these last the bureau of arbi¬ 
tration would .select from time to time, when cases arose 
for arbitration, judges for the arbitral court. By 
these means it was thought to avoid the necessity of 
keeping the court sitting in permanence, and at the 
same time*avoiding the evils which arise when courts 
of arbitration arc nominated ad hcc. I’he disadvan¬ 
tage of Sir Julian Pauncefote’s scheme is that the 
|x;rsons eligible for arbitratortVould not make arbi¬ 
tration the business of their lives for years; their real 
business would be private, not public, and they would 
only lay down their private practice from time to time 
when occasion arose—that is to say, the international 
part of their duties would be an interference with the 
chief business of their lives. Hence the needless 
delays would continue which have done so much to 
bring arbitration into disrepute. ■ v' 

The American jicheme resembles the 
TheAmapioan in that the arbitrators are 

Schema. • only nominated in petto do not 
sit permanently; each Power only 
n^rainStes one judge instead of two, as in the Bptish 
^heme. The Americans entiiely reject the proposal to 
define any sp^isl class of questions as those in which 
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.irbitration is ol)UgiUory. I’hey will not hoar for a 
iiJoment of making questions relating to international 
poilways and canals matteis for .obligatory arbitration. 
Xot all the'conference^ that ever meet would indm c 
tl»cm to consent to arbitrate all the questions that 
might arise about the*Nicar.agua canal, or the naviga- 
ii(?n of the .St. J.awrence, the Yukon, or the Ri(j 
Grande. They also provide for the re-hearing of 
.nny case should it be discovered, say within three 
months that some new vital fact had been brouglit to 
light, or that .some point of law Itad escajicd the 
attention of the tribtmal. All tliese nuittcrs of det.iil. 
honever, will Ije discussed by tlie e\]ierts who'brm 
the I'oinmission dc Redaction, as the sub-comniittee 
of tile arbitration se-tion is officially designated, 

.'^ignor Nigra, the Italian delegate, has brought 

forw.ird .suggestions of his own relating both to media¬ 
tion aii'l to arbitration which are chiefly important 
lu’.-nuse they iiulicate the entire adhesion of Ital\ to 
th.e idea tif aibitration. The l■■rench. through their 
energetic and able delegates, M. l>.)iirgeois and 
Miron d'h^tonrnelle.s, have accejited the" priiiciole of 
aibilr.ition with enthusiasm. It may therelore be 
icg.irde.'l as a foregone com lusion that, whales er 
comes of the subsidiary part of the Russ'i.in 

programme, the Conferi-nce will not sejiarate in 
July until it has definitely decided in favour of the 
esiaWishmenl of a permanent tribunal, wbiih will 
emliody all that is best in the Russian, Mritish. and 
American schemes. The rejiresentatives of Russia, 
braiue, V.ngland, .America and Italy are working 

together with the utmost h'valty, and even if the other 
Powers stand out, we are sufficiently strong ya found 
a tribunal without the adhesion of the dissentients. 
It is e.Kceedingly im]>robable that there will be any 
dis.s(jplients. When once the jirinciple is established 
that nothing is to lH‘**oblig.alor\, Germany will 
acquiesce in the decisions of the Gonference. As 
lor the smaller I’owers, their adhesion m.ay be regardeil 
as a foregone conclusion. 

It .is no wonder that M. Descamps 
***fop*" should have es' laimed after Sir Julian 
Gladness. Pauncefotc hail made his proposals 
for the penyanent tribunal of arbitra- 
lion,»“ This e.xceeds the utmost liopes of all tlie Peace 
Societies of the world.” jtfertainly, if last Jiyie any one 
liad predicted ^that before midsummer this year five 
great Powers would be contending together in friendly 
rivalry .as to which should have the honour of found¬ 
ing an International Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
he would have been laughed to scorn as the most 
visionary of dreamers *and the moSt* absurd of 


political prophets.. But this strange thing has come to 
|jass. It is one of those facts which tend to renew 
our faith in the progress of the worhl,, and encourage 
us to believe nothing impossible which is manifestly 
in the providential order of events. No one is 
credulous enough to believe that even this great step 
will be equivalent to the banishment of war from th'* 
planet; but even the mo.st sceptical and cynicql mu.st 
see in it an outgrow th of luiman society, due to the 
interdependence of :dl theSwtions, and the shrinkage 
of the world brought about by the agencies of steam 
and electricity. Kor all things work together to render 
inevitable the onlerly evolution of the modern state -- 
;i .state whos-' b uindaries will be conlermiinus with 
this planet, and w'hose subjects will includt' the whole 
family of man. 


It is a matter of i>.articular gratific.i- 
The Queen’s loy-d subjef t of Her 

Eightieth Bipthday.Mujest} tltc Queen that she shouM 
have been s]>arcd to the ripe a.ge oi 
eighty years, if only that she mi,ght not close her rei.gn 
wiin-nu inau.;m.Ulng the ne>\ era of intern ition.al 
union. She who g.ive her people lasting jieice will 
li.ive a no less comforting consolation in the fu t th.il 
her precept and evample have contributed not a little 
to the inauguration 'if this glor’ous new departure. The 
('onference owes its initiation to the husband of her 
granddaughter, whom from his e.rriiost yeais she has 
regarile<l as if be were her own favourite grandson. 
The Emiieror and Empress are looking forward with 
jov to the prospect of visiting England this autumn, 
when it is to be hoped the Emperor will be able to 
bring with him as the most precious of all birthday 
.gifts the result of the ('onference of Peace. 

Her M.ijesty’s eightieth birthday w.as 
0 Queen, celebrated throughout ll'O F^npiie 
Live for Evei* ! with every manifestation of loyal en- 
tliusiasm. Nor was it only within the 
Empire lhal the auspicious o<< asion was I'elebratcd 
\> ith genuine entluisiasm. M. dc Staal, as jiresident of 
the Conference, sent a telegram of congratulations, 

1'resident McKinlev also telegraphed in the name of 
our kinsfolk acro>s the sea ; ai^l the Queen’s birthday 
was cclebrateil,in New York witli as much enthusiasm 
a'' in Melbourne or .Manchester. Evcrywliere among 
.ill sorts and conditions of men there is only one feel¬ 
ing about Her Majesty, ai\^l that finds expression in the 
old Oriental formula, familiar to us all because of 
il,s frequent use in the book of Daniel, “ O Queen, 
• hne for ever !” Tin- piojre the injaer history of Her 
, Majesty’s reign is studied the more will be s;en the 
subtle and potent influence* which the woman upon 
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the throne has been able to exe^pise in the most 
momentous decisions of, imperial policy. Yet so 
diligently guarded are the secrets of the cabinet that 
there are probably no more than a thousand persons 
living among the thousand million of our fellow-men 
to-dajj; who have any adequate conception of how 
close, how constant, and how useful has been the 
part taken by the Queen .jn the government of her 
realm. 

The month of May, although dedi- 
The Danger caled to the great festival of Peace 
Transvaal. and the commemoration of the 
eightieth birthday of the Queen, h.v.s 
been overshadowed by an ugly war cloud in the far 
south of Africa! For the last four weeks the (rity has 


question without any suspicion of goi:^ under pressure 
of the great South African. The Uitlanders, it is 
to be feared, are in &• somewhat demoralised condi-' 
tion, and Sir A. Milnef i§ sai|i to bo so'convinced 
of the urgency of .immediate itetion as to threaten 
resignation in case his policy ft not adopted. We 
are all prepared to back him up to the ijoint 
of making war on the Transvaal, but there we stop. 
Mr. Rhodes may be willing to go further, and 
also Mr. Chamberlain, but it will require a great deal 
to convince the* public or the British (lovemment 
that the moment is opportune for sending an army 
corps to South Africa, 'rhis is only desired by the most 
fervent of the ultiniatuniists to convince old Paul that 
we mean business, not bluft*. The High Commissioner 



been troubled by the inmours of an approaching crisis 
in the Tmftsvaal. So widespread was that impression 
that not even the masterly and convincing exposition 
of the prospects of Rhodesia which fell from 
the lips of the founder of the state could arrest 
the slump in South African stocks. All manner 
of nimouns have been prevalent as to the deter¬ 
mination of Sir Alfred, Milner to bring things to a 
head, and to force Pre.sident Kruger, if necessary at 
the sword’s point, to make some adequate concession 
to the Uitlanders, Sir Alfred Milner has come 


met President Kruger to-day at Bloemfontein at the 
invitation of President Stcyi?,*’of the Orange Free State. 
Great hope.s liave been built on that conference, not 
without cause, for Sir .Alfred Milner is a fair-sjKiken 
man and honest withal, who is not without a certain 
sympathy for the good side of the old President. It 
the question can be solved by personal influence, 
Milner is the man to do it. But the difficulty is 
almcvst insoluble, ll'hat the Uitlanders claim, however 
it may be disguised, is the right to control the govern¬ 
ment of tjbe Transvaal. Tl^e High Commissioner 


fa the conclusion that thg present is the gold^ 
moment for conqielling President Kruger to come to 
a decision. Mr. Rhodes is absent from Africa, hi^ 
■ ae^oi^n in London having beew prolonged beyond all 
apfarently with thfc intention of leaving 
tt»6^i|^^.,C!(pmissioner to deal with the Transvaal 


no doubt, m the suavest possible msqmer, will be 
ready to ofier Resident Kruger a choice of any 
ntimjbiet of sauces ^ith which the sovereignty of the 
e Boens should be eaten j but as President‘.Kruger 
* doe& not intend Boer domlhation^ die, the question 
of sauces immaterial. , 
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Another distur^>ing item of news 
The Alaskan . which has occupied consideraiilu 
Boundary. room in the papers is the story of 
the friction •between the flanadian 
and the Anterican /.Jovgrnfnents as to the Alaskan 
l)oundary. Nearly ifll the questions at issue between 
the American, Canadian and British Governments 
ai)})eared to he on the verge of settlement. I'he 
unfortunate dispate as to the right of Canada to a 
})ort for the Klondyke district on the Pacific led to 
the susjjension of negotiations. It seems alino.st 



I'lifltosi'iifh ly\ and Fry. 

SIR .M.KKI-IJ M1L.NER. 

CumiiusMoiicr ofSoiuli AfiicA. 


incredible that the British Government should 
have objected to the American stipulation that 
the proposed arbitrator should he a Latin American 
There are plenty of good men in South America who 
i^ould have been relied u^jon to do justice in such an 
appeal; and as for the idea that the l/atin-American 
would be prejudiced* in favour of the •United States, 
the very reverse is the 'case. As a slirewd Americ an 
said to me the other day, “I'he British refusal has 
saved us from an ugly scrape, for you will not find in* 
the whole ofBoutJn America a single man who hasTiot'at 
the bottom of his mind# strotrg distru^ of the AmericSn 
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Republic, and who \tA>uld not have been delighted to 
show his independence by ruling agaip-stius.” T am glad 
to know from Sir Jiilian Pauncefote that he thinks the 
difficulty can be surmounted, .and that as soon as he 
is released from the diitiqs which he is fulfilling with 
such resolution and tact at the Conference, he will 
return to W ashington, where he has great hopes of 
settling the cjiiestion. Canada is said t8 have 
advanced rather extraordinary fdaims which, the 
papers say, she will insist upon as a preliminary 
to any Conference. flut I prefer to believe 
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rKl.!>IDENT KRUGER. 

that thi.s is an ’n^entiun of the enemy. There 
is no wish on tlic part of any British statesman to 
surrender any Canadian rights ; hut it ought not to 
he difficult to harmonise "the (|uestion of the sove¬ 
reignty untioubtedly enjoyed by the. United States 
on the coast with the natural desire of Canada for 
free access to the sea for the Kl Dorado, of the North. 

Another .cloud, on the far Eastern 
The Russian Imrizon, is lierturblhg the Times. I 
Railway to Pekin, am glad to hear that its fidget is in 
n« \wiy sharedr by the British Govern¬ 
ment. 1 refer to ft\e preposterous hubbub that lias 
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been raised over the Russian proposalto run a branrh 
of their 'i'rans-Siberian line to Pekin, There is 
reason to believe that this demand was put forward 
just now in order to admonish the Chinese that they 
ha\e no right to play fast and loose with their 
undertakings to Russia. 'I'he r«5nc(;ssion of tlie 
Newchwang railway was a flagrant breach of faith 
with the Russians, for which, at the time, the latter 
said the Chinese would have to pay, just as Englaii'l 
exacted satisfaction for a similar breach of faith 
on their pjirt some time back. The right of the 
Russians to iftake a railway to Pekin, so far as we 
are concerned, is undeniable. The arrangement by 
which we undertake to regard the region north 
>1 the Great IVall as a sphere for Russuin con¬ 
cessions, and the undertaking by the Russians 
to regard the much more important area of the 
Yangtsc;-K.iang Basin as otir sphere of concessions, 
left the region bftween the Great Wall anddhe Yang- 
tse-Kiang Valley the happy hunting-ground of 
concessionaires. The fact that the Russian railway 
will lonijiete with the Newchwang line may be incon¬ 
venient for the people who have invested ai millions 
in that line, but that is no reason for accusing Rus.su 
of ibad iaith or of 'unfriendknees. The Trans- 
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Siberian railway is of a different gauge to 
that of the Newchwang line, 'i’here is nothing 
mot;e proper or natural than that the Russians should ' 
desire to run their trains jvitht^it break of gauge to the 
Chinese capital. It is tho habit ||>f som^ Englishmen 
whenever they make a bargaih, na matter how ailvan- • 
tageous it maybe to themselves, always to in.sistupon 
having something more. It is a habit ^of which the . 
pedlars of Houndsditch might well he ashamed. 
Fortunately Lord .Salisbury, who has broken all 
record by omitting to receive the foreign dijilomatic 
corps for five weeks in succession, takes a much saner 
and more dignified view of this squabble of conces¬ 
sionaires than do those gentlemen who write for the 
organ of the City 

'J’he chief political event has been the 
Southport Southport election, where the l.iberal 
Election. candidate. Sir G, I’ilkington, con¬ 
trary to all c\])cctations. has dou'‘led 
till* majerity which relumed the late Sir H. Naylor- 
Le^land last year. \Mien l.ord ('ur/.on’s seat was 
lost, we were favoured with man\ elaborate ex¬ 
positions as to the local influences which led^to the 
defeat of the Tory candidate. At the recent election 
these influences no longer existed, but the l.iberal 
majority went uj) fifty per cent. I'he < aiisc* of this 
result is said to be the intense feeling jirevailing in 
l.ancashire against the Romanising jnai tices of a 
certain .section of the clergy. If this be true, the 
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expectation of Sir William Harcourt that he will “ romp 
in ” at the next General Election as the defender of die 
Protestant faith will rise amain. Lancashire, however, 
is*not England, and it remains t<\be seen whether the 
Conservative' Cburchm^ clsewhifere are prepared to 
vote Liberal in order to justify their dislike of th'.* 

('onfessional. • 

■ The subject was brought before the 

Confessional House of Commons by Mr. (\ 
1 ** McArthur on the loth ult.. when he 

the Commons, j^trodm cd a f’hurch. DiscijJinc Hill 

intended to make short work of the Ritualists. 'I'he 
Hill was rejected by a majorit> of 310 to 156, hut 
the following amendment, moved by the .-VUon. x- 
(ieneral on behalf of the (lovennueiil, wa.s (arried 
\inanimously : -■ 

That this House, while not prepared to a< eept a 
ine.isure which creiiU". fresh ol'tences and ij^nores the 
autlioril) of tile Hishops in maintaining the diseipline o| 
ihe Cliuieh, is of ojnnion that if the efforts now h nip, 
ni.ide h) the .Vrchhi.shops and Hishops to seeme tlii'di; ’ 
iibediciu'e of the clergy ,(re not speedily effectual, iuitli', 1 
legisl.ition will be required to maintain the e.visling I'w*, 
of Church and He,ilin. 

M.r. Halfour einiihasised the warning of the resolu¬ 
tion in a speedi m which he i irtually de< Iari-<l that 
(li.sostahlishment was inevitahle ii the Protestantism 
ol the (’hureh was to be imixiircd. Only so long .is 
the ('hurch remained as it was purified and rc-modelled. 
.It the time of the Reformation could it hohl ds 

ground. 

Last month I c.vjiressed a strong 
The prosoect ojiinion thatthe Nonconformistassaiih 
Disestablishment, “ptiiitheKsiahlishmenthad])ractically 
failed : hut this debate and the Soutli- 
port election would seem to show that the l.ibcration 
Society may yet find allies strong enough *to give 
them the victory. If the House of Commons remains 
in i^s jirescnt mood and really tries to legislate 

in the sense of Mr, .Arthur and Mi. Ken.sit, 

it is difficult to see iiow to avoid the secession 
of the sacerdotalists. If the e.xtrenie High Chun h 
party emulate the examine of the Free Church¬ 
men of 184s '*1 .Scotland, the State Church will 
receive a nxire damaging blow tlian ever could 


Confessional as it is practised in the Church of 
England. For in the Roman Cathode (Shurch 
innumerable safegtferds exist for the prevention of 
abuses of the Confessional, which do not exist in the 
amateur confessional boxes of the Church of 
England. In any case, th'e hopes of Mr, Price 
Hughes, who, by-the-bye, was received at Court the 
other day by the Prince of Wales, are in* the 
ascendant, a fact which may weH give Lord Halifax 
pause. *• 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Bal 
London four has succeeded in triumphantly 
Government passing his Hill for the reform of the 
tlovemment of London. There was 
a great beating of drums in hostility to the measure 
on the part of some Progressives, who made common 
cause with the Vestries, hut greatly to the astonish¬ 
ment of everyone, the Hill jxisfted through Committee 
^^■ith ver\ little alteration, and will become law before 
the end of the Session.- ^Ve shall soon have a whole 
litter of mayors in London, and shall also have to 
reektm with the City of Greater Westminster, which is 
the most consjiicuous constniclive achiei ement in the 
Bill. 

The House of Commons sal on 
John Bull Derby Day for the purjxise of for- 
WakingUp. warding the Hill for raising the age at 
which (hildren may lie taken from 
sehcol as “ half-timers." Sir John Gorst gave hearty 
siijiporl to the Hill, and the feeling of the House of 
Comiiions in sup|)ort of the measure was unmistakably 
affirmed by majorities which never fell below 153, 
and occasionally rose to 237. One notable feature of 
the Hill is the attempt to follow the .Swiss and German 
examples of allow ing children between eleven and 
thirtecMi to work in the fields when their labour is 
most needed, on condition that they make 250 atten¬ 
dances in other jiarts of the year, 'i’he number of 
attendances will ]>robal)ly be reduced to 200 ; Init the 
lirinciple is a good one, and may be carried further. 
On the whole the debate was a welcome sign that 
John Hull is heginniiig to wake up to the need for 
educating his chihlren to hold their own in the struggle 


have been dealt it by all the comhiiied forces of or existence 

Nonconformity, Sir R. Webster, while leading the In the DreVus case, M. Ballot- 

opposition to the Church Discipline Bill, declared that Vindication* Heaupre, Procurcur-tJuneral, has 
if there was one thing he detested it was the Confessional Drey^fus rt^ported in favour of revision, with 

as jiractised in the Roman C'lUholic- Clnircli. The ‘ the result that jieople are already 

Attorney-General has not .studied the sifbject. If he discussing tlie future of Dfeyfus when he returns a vin- 
had he would probably ssiy that if there was one cheated innocent. Although Dreyfus is innocent, the 
thing Itp detested more than the Confessional as it is Procureur-General was confronted with a great diffi- 
practised in th 5 Roman (^tholic tlhurch it was the * c ulty, which he apiJfcaJS to haVe surmounted with 
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courage and ingenuity. As to the innocence of Dreyfus, 
there has long been no doubt ; but in order to secure 
revision, it was necessary to prove that what in legal 
technicaUty could be described as “ a new fact ” had 
been discovered, justifying the revision of the sentence. 
For a long time it seemed as if nothing in the evidence 
could be technically described as a “ new fact.” M. 
Ballot-Beaupre, however, siirmounteil the difficulty. 
How he it is thus described by M. de Blowitz:— 
He had laid bare all tlio arguments of the accusers" of 
Drt7fus, and proved that neither sclf-intcresl nor pleasure • 
-s-nor gambling nor hatred nor passion could have in.spircd 
him, that he had not confessed, that he could not nave 
sent the documents, that he did not attend the manoeuvres, 
that he had never been in relations with foreign Powers, 
that the Panitatardi teldferam had been falsified, and that 
Schwartzkoppen had never had knowledge of it. When 
in this way he had torn an the meshes in which Dreyfus’s 
feet were entangled, destroyed all the traps laid for the 
credulity of the Judges of the Court-martial, wishing to 
provide the Court of Cassation with the means of pro- 
- Tiouncing revision in cemformity with the law,-he offered 
them the proof based on .the^handwriting and on 
reports of the paper experts. He showed them 
Esterha^ a man ready for everything, and he said to 
jthem, There is the nouveau, for there you have the*' 
‘;Vd{d<(Atprit, and you 'can declare «revision in strict coii- 
'■tForhlity.^«& the law.” t 


M. Ballot-Beaupre’s report >is no 
” Aocuittat doubt a great and welcome vindica- 

integrity and courage W 
*' the Srench Magistracy. It did not 
come before it was lime.^ '/k if to.en^hasise the 
nature of the pressure againsi which honest judges 
have to struggle in France—the "kind of atmospheri • 
disturbance which deranges their judgment and upsets 
their equilibrium—we have the extraordinary spectacle 
of the triumphant acquittal of M. D^roulhde by the 
Paris jury which tried him on what is equivalent to a 
charge of high treason. M. [^Ddroulhde, the soldier- 
poet, who dreams only of war w’ith Germany, and 
who in order to realise his dreams is prepared to 
precipitate a series of revolutions, was proved to have 
attempted to induce General Roget to lead his troops 
against the Elysec, and overturn the Parliamentary 
Republic. So far from denying his guilt, M. ')( 5 roii- 
Ifede admitted it. and declared that he would do it 
again as soon as he was released. Ihider tliose 
circum.stances. the jury’s verdict of “ not guilty ” can 
only he taken as a popular incitement to “do it 
ag.ain,” and an eiidcnce of willingness to aid him in 
any madcap scheme which he may he disposed to 
adopt for the j»iifpose of overthrowing the Govern¬ 
ment. Fortunately he is a man of such light wciglu 
that it is improbable, even with this verdict at, his 
hack, he will be able to do anything to disturb the 
existing order of things. 

'I’he return of Major Marchand, tl c 
Major ^ hero of Fashoda, has been made 
**OvatjSnf * ^ liatriotic 

han([uets, the refrain of which makes 
strange discord with the pxans of iieac® which are to 
be heard from the Hague^^ The French arc .not 
overwhelming with plaudits the brave explorer who 
marched from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean 
across the broadest part of Africa so much as the 
officer who at Fashoda challenged England to war. 
Even in Major Marchand’s own speeches there is a 
hardly concealed undertone of regret that the Republic 
did not go to war with Britain, and the long-continued 
ovation which has been qfcorded him is' unmistak¬ 
ably a proof of the very sore feeling still prevailing in 
France, whi^h, however natural it may be, does not 
ekactly tend to the tranquillity of nations. Still, they 
certainly had very much better blow off their patriotic 
steam in cheering Major Marchand than in wasting 
..their. resources in levying war on land and sea 
.•against our countiy. ' 
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The North-Eastern Provinces of 
.* The Famine 'Russia are smitten with a great 
’ Russia. dearth, jvhich, as it tos left some 
■ . three millions of people destitute, 

•may rightly be regs/rdcrf a famine. ’I'hc Empress 
Dowager and the ‘Red Cross Society are doing a 
Jioble work, yhe Emperor has subscribed enormous- 
sums from his own purse; but it is to be feared that, 
despite all voluntary efforts, the mortality will be very 
great. No rain fell last year in a region as large 
as France, with the result that every green thing 
withered up, and the unfortunate natives, many of 
whom arc 'I'artars, and others belonging to "arious 
Finnish tribes, have been eking out a miser.ible 
existence by eating weeds, bark and clay. Hcr.ee an 
outbreak of scurvy in a mo.st malignant form, the 
rlescrijaion of which recalls some of the scenes of the 
La/ar house. These periodical recurrences of famine 
seem to prove that it is as necess.ary to organise a 
Famine Relief Department in Russia as in India. 
Meanwhile those who sympathise with suffering 
liumanj^v will do well to send their sul)hcri})tions 
to the lulitrw of the JJai/r Chronkk. who will forward 
them to their destination. 


The Lock-out 
in the 
Russian 

^ Universities. 

suited in the 
I’inipln N o 
KussTa tlian that the i 
siiould he driven into 


Had as the famine is, it is a less 
serious trouble for Russia tlian the 
wretched coil of misunderstanding 
and mismanagement whidi lias rc- 
closing of all the Fnivc-rsities in the 
greater disaster could he imagined for 
ing youth of the eountr\ 
hitter antagonism to the 


Emperor; who is their hope for the future, anil around 
whom they should laaturally r.ally. It ^^oukl almost 
seem as if the Ministers of the Interior and of Eduea- 
^on had deliberately consjrired in order to inoculate 
thirty thousand VnRtrsiiy .students throughout the 
Empire with a bitter grudge against the one 
man without whose aid they cannot liope to 
remedy the evils against which they protest. 
Ivvcry one admits that the police blundered in 
the handling of the students at first. It is 
probably equally true that the students, being niorbi 
sensitive, and hot-tempered withal, did not jilay their 
•cards as well as they might have dene in their pro¬ 
tests against the trrjatment which they suftered at the 
hands of the police. But there is nol'eason to credit 
the story which the pecc'ant MinistrS-s appear to have 
told the Emperor, as to the existence of a formidable 
revolutionary plot on the part of the students of tin; 
Universiti^^s. That tfeere is disc;ontent in the Uni¬ 
versities is indubitaihle, and mudi^of it is anf^ilv 


justified. It is also ^rue that the Russian ^tudent is 
generally given to coquetting- with soci^istic theories; 
but even the greatest' alarmists never imputed to 
them any intention of carrying their theories into 
practice by violence. Nevertheless, upon police- 
manufactured evidence, this plot was held to exist, 
and as the net resuli of the strike of the students^gainst 
the arbitrary violence of the police we have the drastic 
measure of a lock-out all tfjc .students throughout 
the Empire. In many cases their careers will be 
broken, their studies are interrupted, and in every part 
Df Russia to-day young men and young women' are 
brooding angrily over the misfortune which in many 
cases they have done nothing whatever to provoke. 
'I'o sow the seed of discontent among the rising youth 
of Russia, and to commit tens of thousands of young 
men and women to a violeivt opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment, is certainly one of the most extraordinary 
instances of impolicy that could be imagined. The 
only hope is that when the full consequences of this 
fatal step are rightly pen cived, and before they have 
worked themselves out to iF.eir worst ultimate, the 
Ministers responsible for this dibAcI' may be replaced 
by men more capable of handling a (lilliciill ami 
delicate situation, 

'I'ne Eederal cause in Australia ba^ 
Australian made a distim t adxance during t'ae 
History. month. Mr. Reid was entitled to 

make a large addition to the Nev,' 
South Wales ('ouned. 'J’liat chamber had dwindlisl 
down to hfty-seven members ; it is four years since any 
addition was made to its persomti; and as a nominee 
House <an only be kej)t in touch with popiilai 
opinion by a steady inriow of new blood, it was plain 
that, ajiarl from the (juestion of Eederation, the time 
had come for the creation of new members. Mr. Reid 
might have nominated twenty members without being 
accused of excess; he nominated only twelve, and 
his nominees, taken as a whole, arc of a mild political 
complexion. Only four represent the Labour Tarty; 
one is the most prosperous and representative pas- 
toralist in Australia ; all are men of known character 
and ability. It was feared, indeed, that the new 
members were too few*in number to make the 
jxnssage »f the Eederal Bill safe ;^but these lears 
jiroved groundless. The Bill was safely carried ; the 
proposal to require an impossible majority was 
rejected, as well #as^ a proposal to postpone 
the submission of the Bill to the people for three 
months after its passage—“to make the refereme 
three months after eternity,” j* Mr. Reid paraphrased 
the real purpose %)f the Council. The da»e o the 
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referendum is fixed for June aftth, and on that day 
the vote, "which will settle decisivel)! the question of 
■Federal Australia for this generation at least, if not 
for ever, will be taken. 

There ought to be no doubt as to the 
What result. There is no party even in 
win Happen. New South Wales that dares to oppose 

Federation in the abstract. I’he 
policy of the anti-Federalisti^.is to attach impossible 
conditions to the Federal policy. The question 
of the site of the capitaP has practically ceased 
to be a disturbing factor, and the anti-Federalists 
depend, in substance, on two pleas for suc-ccss. 
.All other colonies, they contend, may join in a 
conspiracy against New South Wales, and in tlic 
Federal Parliament she may thus find herself 
the helot and the taxpayer of the new Australian 
commonwealth. ^ This is, of course, the assertion 
that the other colonies are not to be trusted, 
^ in spite of their pledges; and , the sentiment to 
which this statement appeals would condemn the 
Australian colonies to the fate of the rambling 
republics which curse South America with their 
hatreds and wars. The other plea of the anti-Fede¬ 
ralists is that New South AValcs must give ui> her 
free trade policy—under which she now prospers 
--if she becomes part of the Australian common¬ 
wealth. But that commonwealth is by no means 
committed to any particular fiscal theory. Mr. Reid, 
the most convinced free-trader in the seven colonies, 
has always protested that free trade and protection 
are questions which the coming Federal Parliament 
will discuss with an open mind, and determine 
according to its own j. dgment. In any case it is 
worth sacrificing a fiscal theory to gain a united 
Australia. On the whole the omens are favourable. 
In South Australia the referendum shows a majority of 
four to one in i^vour of P'ederation. Queensland has 
now a Premier who is a convinced Federalist, and the 
(Queensland Parliament has passed, by a substantial 
ajority, a Federal Enabling Bill. New South Wales 
accepted tl^e last Federal Bill by a popular vote, 
'i’hat Bill has been amended at the request of its 
Premier, and to nieet its \vishes; and it is impossible 
to imagine tliat it will, on June 20th, reverse*.the vote 
by which it formerly accepted a Bill much less suited 
to its own interests. 


pursue the iiolit y of Chinese adventure into which 
the previous Cabinet had rashly embarked, believing*, 
that it was carrying out tl|p bequests of England. • 
The Marquis said he Irelievcd Ihe polipy 6f expan¬ 
sion and of territorial occu^atioii to be unsuited to» 
Italy; that Italy should confine hetwelf in China to the 
obtaining of proper facilities and conditiqps which would. 
further commercial enterprise and economic expansion. 
But although lie desires that her economic expansion 
should take the direction of the ('hincse market, he 
intends to aim at avoiding military and financial 
responsibilities, Tf he will live up to this programme 
and drop .Sanmim Bay, so nuieh the better for Italy, 
and so much the belter for his (lovernment. On the 
division taken yesterday the (lovernment had a 
majority of 238 votes against 139. The Marfjuis di 
Rudini voted with the (lovernment upon tlie distinct 
understanding that they wouUl pursue a stiictly e nn- 
mercial policy in Chinn and avoid military ai tiuisitioii'i. 

Mr. Morley and .Sir William Harconrl 
jjiQ have been delivering siieoihes in 

Liberal Party, which they expounded their ^iew of 
a sound foreign policy. Mora! 
antijMthics make strange bed-fellows ; hut I should 
have thought that Mr. Morley felt even more out of 
sympathy with his .surroundings in the Forest of 
Dean than in the lahinet of Lord Rosebery. Sir 
William Harcourt eulogised Lord Salisbury as u 
sincere friend of Peace. A di}»lomatist at the 
Hague told me that on one occasion when he 
repealed at Hatfield some eulogiums made by * Mr. 
Morley upon Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister 
remarked that he feared it was not that they 
loved him Sb much as that they disliked some one 
else still more. The question of the vote to Lord 
Kitchener will probably still further illustrate thc^ 
fi.ssures in the Liberal ranks. *11 is sincerely to be 
ho})ed that both sides of the House ■ - those who 
vole for the grant and those who oppose it—will 
make it pungently evident that :no consideration 
of military intere.sts is to be allowed as justifying 
the treatment of the Mahdi’s remains. If a stand is 
not made on this point, wj shall have cannibalism a 
recognised necessity before long. 

The month df June is to see two , 
, Two important gatherings in London. 

Motabltt Events, rpjje first, the International Congress 


The new Minify which has been ' • of Women, under the presidency of 

Kew^lan formed in Italy, with General Pelloux lady Aberdeen, and the second, a Conference of 

Pollev. Jis Premier and the Marquis Visconti Governments and Philanthropists, for the purpose pi 

■ y Venostixas Foreign eMinister, has at cheAing the infamous traffic ip women, vvhich can 

least-^begttn well in repudiating itny intention to onl/be rightly described as the, white slave trade. 

i w ‘j ( 



The Progress 

These occasions will bring to Ivondon from the utter- 
na’ost parts of Europe and America some of the best 
women of the world, and it is sincerely to be hojicd 
that they will not sejartite withdbt having brought us 
further hope, and haUng acquired for themselves a 
greater confidence in the knowledge of the services 
which their sex pan exercise on inankinrl when they 
extend the influence which has always been the 
salvation of the home to the wider area of the nation 
and the Empire. London will be at its best in June, 
and the “ Parliament of Women " cannot meet at a 
better time. 

The attempt to introduce seven 
, days’ journalism into this country 
^urniUism. has been foiled. A resolute stand 
was made against it by the conibineii 
.forces of the Churches and the working clas.scs. 
Sermons were preached from innumerable pulpits, 
and resolutions jiassed by a variety of meetings. 
Conscientious persons pledged themselves not to 
subscribe to the offending journals. .Xdvertisernents 
were withdrawn by private indivirluals and public 
bodies, ^'here is a rumour that a firm of eminent 
jjhilanthropists withdrew ^5,000 worth of advertise¬ 
ments from one of the seven-day jiapers. Lord 
Rosebery voiced the public mini! when at the News- 
vendors’ dinner he appealed to the proprietors of the 
innovating prints to retreat. Mr. Harmsworth promptly 
replied e.vjnessing his readiness to revert to six days’ 
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journali.sm if the Daily I'el-^^raph would the fame. 
'I'he latter remaining silent, Mr. Harmsworth tpok the 
initiative and announced''' Death of the Sunday 
Mail'' as a “ concession tj> the religious feeling ” of 
the public and to the wishes of his employees. Next 
week the J)aily Ti’le.;rapli quietly announced that its 
Sunday issue woultl be discontinued. So the battle 
was won. 'I'wo features ^ it are noteworthy;—one 
personal and passing, the other of permanent and 
general moment. 'I'hc personal is this: Lord Rose¬ 
bery, whose connei tion uith the Turf is so sore a 
trial to his Nonconformist admirers, made himself 
for onc'e the spokesman of the Nonconformist 
consciaacc. Put what makes a landmark iir our 
social progress is that the agitation was based on 
principles not Jewish or Sabbatarian, but Christian 
and humane. Neither John Bums flor Frederick 
Maddison—the Labour M.P.’s who headed the 
crusade—could be suspected of Rabbinical leanings. 
'I'he fear has often been expressed that the freer 
and more human spirit of modern religion would not 
be able to safeguard its institutions so effectually 
as the old grim cast-iron literalism. 'I'he pie.sent 
struggle h.as done much to dispel this fear. The 
modem advocate of a six days’ working week has 
shown his jjower. Al’hether as subscriber or adver¬ 
tiser he has not forgotten the use of the ancient 
scriptural weapon of the boycott. 
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CHRHROTBH SI^ETCHES 

* i MEMBERS OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE# 


“'T'HE greatest victory is that by whicli peace is won,'’ 

1 is the motto inscribed on the scroll in the f )r:inge 
Hall, ben *ath which the Angel of Peace confers 
her benediction upon the warrior prince whose \ ictorics 
secured the Peace of Munster. Pallas Athene, personified 
Wisdom ; with Hercules, personified Strength, open the 
doors of the Conference to the same beneficent Cenius. 
Strength is represented in its members, no doubt. 
Hercules is there in force. All the cannon in all the 
world, with a miserable remnant of exceptions, can only 
speak by leave of the Governments represented in the 
House in the Wood. The embattled might of all the 
children of men alike on land and sea is wielded by the 
delegators of 'the delegates. Rut Wisdom ? Is Pallas 
Athene equally in evidence ? 'Pime will show, and \ ery 
brief time. ' But if the wise daughter of Zeus is iircscnt, 
she must be sought iri the collective wisdom of .i com¬ 
posite group of men, of each one of whom something 
is known, by each one of whom something has been 
done, and from each one of whom something is ex¬ 
pected. 

For Pallas Athene, with her stately mien and sedate 
brow, we look in vain for visible embodiment among the 
throng of men. But in the young Sovereign who acts as 
hr)st to the assembled delegates, who provides them with 
;i palace for their deliberations, and places all the 
resources of her kingdom at their disposal, tliere is that 
fair embo’imcnt of Youth and Grace and Beauty in 
female form which, more than all the wisdom of .ill the 

I.~THE PRESIDENT : M. DE ST.\AL. 

When Alexander III. lay on his death-beck the stoiy- 
goes that the present Ernperor bent over his dying father 
and asked him which of all Russian statesmen he could 
trust most implicitly as the director of the foreign policy 
of Russia? •• 

“ M. de Staal,’’ murmured the dying Emperor. 

Hence one of the first acts of Nicholas II. on ascend¬ 
ing the throne was to offer M. de Staal the post which, 
only on his refusal, was offered to and accepted by Prince 
Lobanoff. ’ Whatever truth there may be in this storj% it 
at least illustrates the profound regard with which the 
present President of the Conference is looked upon in 
Russia. Not' is this trust unwarranted. The supreme 
qualification of a President of an International Parlia¬ 
ment is first of all a rectitude and probity beyond all 
suapiciohi fis well as trustworthiness in the highest 
sense. I'hose^altties have pre-eminently distinguished 
M. de Staal. For such# a post it is not merely sufficient 
to be-the sopl ol hondur : it is not less necessary that 
this should be recognised by all. Only second in import¬ 
ance to t&at solid conviction as to the sincerity and 
- straightforwardness of the President is the need for that 
kind^', genial, sympathetic disposition which enables ^ 
man to makeTricnds even^of those wh'o are iiiost opposed 
' to him in politics. It is4)ossible to spe|k on this poitft 
with abscHUte certitude, f<^ M. de Staal has been in 


Minerv.as, have inspired the imagination and thrilled the 
heart of mankind. The Conference, which meets j,mdcr 
the atftiacious initiative of the youngest man who sits on 
one of the greatest of Eumpean’thrones, is welcomed 
with gracious hospitalii}- by the girl-queen of one of 
the smallest of ICuropean kjngdoins. The suggestion 
that the Conference should meet on the birthday of the 
Tsar came from Queen Wilhehnina, a happy thought 
which incidentally brought with it in its train the opening 
of the opening da)- by a solemn religious service of praise 
and thanksgiving in the Russian Church. Otherwise the 
Conference would h.avc met unblessed by prayer or psalm. 

11 was the first, but by no mcajis the last kindly service 
which the Queen has rendered to her guests. 

The Conference is composed exclusively of men— 
perhaps it may be the last Conference whose members 
are drawn solely from one half of the human race. But 
although no lady sits in the Orange Hall, not even the 
greatest misogynist Can deny the importance of the part 
which women are playing in F.iirope to-day in the main¬ 
tenance of peace. Over the foaming Northern Sea the 
aged and beloved Sovereign who gave her people lasting 
peace, celebrates her eightieth birthday amid the enthu¬ 
siasm of her loyal subjects. In St. Petersburg the Empress 
stands, radiant as a guardian angel, beside the Tsar who 
summoned the P.arliamcnt of Peace. .And now in Holland 
that Parliament assembles in the Palace in the leafy 
glades of the Wood as the guests of the Girl-(.hiccn of the 
Netherlands. 

England as ambassador since 18S4, and during the 
fifteen years which ha\c passed since his appointment 
he is probably the only person excepting Her Majesty 
the Queen who has commanded the unshaken confidence 
and friendship of men of all political parties and all 
opinions. Since 1884 the rcl.ations between England 
and Russia have been strained almost to the point of 
war, but even in the stormiest times no ruffle ever 
disturbed the serenity of the relations existing between 
the Russian ambassiidor and the Foreign Secretaries 
and Prime Ministers of Great Britain. Whether it 
was Lord Rosebe^, Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Gladstone, 
the same thing is true. Every’ one felt that when 
they met M. de Staal, they were dealing with a perfect 
gentleman, who, while never failing one jot or one tittle in 
his devotion to the interests of nis couiitiY, ever recognised 
that the supreme duty of an ambass'adai^ is to play the 
part of a' peacemaker. Perhaps the severest test to which 
M. de Staal was ever subjected was during the recent 
negotiations about Port Arthur, when it was h» painful 
duty to explain to his frienti Lord Salisbury that quite 
unwittingly the English Prime Minister had absolutcly 
misrepresented thfe statement commahicated to him by 
M. de Staal from the Russian Government. But from 
this as from every otller«ordeal M^de Staal has emerged 
triumphantly. At the Conference he is subject to 
new tests of an altogether different nature. One of 
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the most mSdest of men, it is an oopen secret that he 
shrank with dismay from^the most honourable post ever 
offered to a public man in our generation. This 
was natural enough, for M. de Staal, although an able 
diplomatist, had probably fcever before in his life addressed 
more than two people at a time until after his nomina¬ 
tion as the first Russian delegate to the Conference of 
Peace. It is not often that at the age of seventy-five a 
man is called upon to attempt tasks for which the whole 
of his previous training may be said more or less to have 
disqualified him. A Russian diplomatist has many 
virtues and many capaci|ies, but the management of 
committees and the addressing of Parliaments—even 
Parliaments of the Nations—arc not the duties for which 
he is educated. Still, the task of presiding at the 
Plenum is but a fractional part* of the arduous d itics 
which have fallen upon M. de btaal. His chief work is 
still that of the diplomatist, and the conferences with 
individual delegates at the Hotel Vieux Doclcn will 
probably count for much more in the settlement of the 
business of the Conference than any of the debates either 
in the scctiong or in the Plenum. 

M. de Staal, the doyen of the Russian diplomatic corps, 
was born in 1822, therefore he is only two years junior to 
Count Munster. When he was twenty-three, having 
finished his studies, he entered the Asiatic department of 
the Foreign Office. Five years later he received his first 
foreign appointment, when he went to Constantinople as 
the Third Secretary of the Embassy. The Crimean war 
nt that time was looming in the horizon, and his career 
in the Turkish capital was cut short by the outbreak of 
hostilities between Russia and Turkey in 1853. The 
Crimean war, which followed, gave him his first experience 
of the actualities of battle, for he was attached in 1855 
to Prince (iortchakoff, Commander-in-Chief of the 
first Russian Army in the Crimea. As attachS he 
had no fighting to do, but his intimate connection 
with Prince Gortchakoif led to a still more intimate 
connection with Prince GortchakofTs daughter, who, 
after peace was declared, became Madame de Staal. 
He served for a time as diplomatic attache to the 
Governor-General of Poland, and from Warsaw went to 
Bucharest, where h** acted as Consul-General for Russia 
until 1859. In that year he was promoted to the Russian 
Legation at Athens, and in 1861 he became First 
Secretary of the Embassy at Constantinople. At 
Constantinople he remained for many years. He was 
appointed,^ in 1865 Councillor, and acted as ChargC 
d’Affaires in the absence of nis chief, General Count 
Ignatieif, from whom he differs widely in character and 
temp^ament, but between the two men there has always 
remained a cordial friendship. In 1871 he turned his 
back upon the East, and was sent as Minister to 
iituttgart. In 1869 his services had been recognised by 
the Cross of St. Anne of the first class, and in 1873 he 
was raised to the rank of Privy Councillor. Ten 
years later he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Munich, Md in the same year recekved the Order 
of the White Eagle. His stay at the capital of 

Bav^a was brie^ for in 1884 he was promoted’ 
to the London Embassy, where he has remained 
uver since. Whether or not M. de ,^taal jnay be 
regarded as the peiscmification of Pallas Athene, thmre 
is no doubt that behind him lies the Inassive strong, vS 
<Ae Russian Hercules, and he will certainly do his shiue* 
the portalh of the worldito the Aiwel of Peace, 
j Amoagjhj ^iy her decorations he rcccaved in 1886 the rai^ 

Amal inniw Councillor, and the insignia of f<wty years’ 
5ervie£l ii3ll^iMS7the'Cross Of Alexander Newsirv marked 


the completion of his jubilee in the Russian service. ',In 
1897 he received another jubilee token in the shape of a 
medal struck in commcmoihtion of our Queen’s Jubilee. 
In 1899 he received '^be CrosS of Vladimir of the first 
class, together with an Bnpei^al Rescript couched, in 
terms of appreciation never emiiloyed except in recogni¬ 
tion of the most eminent services.* Madame and Mile, de 
Staal are at present staying with him ,at the Hotel Vieux 
Doelen in the Hague. Their address in London is 
Russian Embassy, Chesham Place, S.W. 

11 .—THE DOYEN: COUNT MUNSTER. 

Count Miinstcr, the only delegate of the German 
Empire, according to the emphatic assurances of-the 
German Foreign Office, where the other German delegates 
are belittled to the rank of mere technical “ consulters,” 
is the man of all others who might be expected to play a 
leading and noble role in the Parliament of Peace. A 
Hanoverian born in London, who married first a Russian 
and then an Englishwoman, who spent his life in the 
service of Germany, and who is now ambassador to 
France, he ought to have been the pivot of the Inter¬ 
national Parliament. The oldest and the tallc..., nothing 
stands in his way if he should desire to be the most useful 
member of the Conference. Alone among his fellow 
delegates he has assisted in card ing to triumphant com¬ 
pletion the federation and union of the dismembered 
German race ; he might therefore seem naturally called 
to take a leading part in the still greater task of beginning 
the federation of mankind. For this, however, two things 
were indispensable—Faith and Instructions. 

From a diplomatic point of view Count Munster was 
born in the purpie. His father was Hanoverian Minister 
in London in the days when Hanover had her own 
diplomatic corps. He inherited his father’s title, hi-, 
aptitude for diplomacy, and an iron constitution which 
enables him at the age of eight)- to represent the Empire 
of Blood and Iron at the Parliament of Peace, Born on 
March 23rd, 1820, he is now in his eightieth y«^r, being 
a few weeks the senior of Queen Victoria. His full title 
is George Herbert Count Miinstcr-Ledensburg, Baron 
von Grotthaus—a fact which only heralds and compilers 
of dircetpries remember. For short he is Count Munster. 
He was in his thirties when he made his dlbul in public 
life as a member of the Hanoverian Upper House, but 
his first diplomatic appointment took him to St. Peters¬ 
burg at the close of the Cijijiean War in 1856. There 
for eight years he acted as ambassador for Hanover. I n 
1867, after Hanover had ceased to have ambassadors, 
owing to the conquests of Prussia, Count Miinstcr applied 
himself diligently to promote the unity of Germany, first in 
the Prussian House of Lords. From 1867-1870 he served 
as member for Goslar, in the North German Reichstag, 
and when German unity was achieved he became member 
of the Imperial Reichstag. But in 1873 Prince Bismarck, 
finding himself in need of a trusty agent in London, 
despatched the old Hanoverian thither, and Count 
MUnster was accredited to^ represent Germany at ,.th^ 
Court where his father had represented Hanover half a 
century before* At London he'ifemained until 1885. He 
had some stiff times in Lord Beaconsfield’s reign, during 
the Rnsso-Turkish War, and later durii^ the closii^ years 
of his sojourn in London, when the coloniaf aspirations 
of G»many were exciting the suspicion of English 
Imperialists. In 1885 he was transferred to Parv^ He 
’witnessed the beginning of the Drepftis mffaire. If any 
•mortal can outlive the affairi QaavA Munster is the man. 
V^en he can{e*to the Hagfie tnie Kaiser made a speech, in 
which he said that Count Munster and M. de Staal had 
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received idcnticid instructions. At present it is not 
known which ambassador was more surj)riscd by the 
intimation. Cotmt M unster is at present lodged at the 
Hotel des Incles, and his permanent address until he 
migrates,is the German*Emb^vssy, Paris. He is Hon. 
President of rthc First Sectioh of the Conference which 
deals with Armamcnife. * 

III.-THR KNGtl.SH-.SPEAKING DELEGATES. 

(i) SIR JUI.IAN PAUNCCFOIE. 

The first British delegate, Sir Julian Pauncefote, who 
crossed from the Xew WorjW to the Old in order to pre¬ 
side over the Parliament (ff Pe.ace, is one of the greit 
iiinbassadors at the Hague. He is great alike in strength 
of character, in tenacity of resolution, in length of 
experience, and in the extent of the jiower which he 
represents. He is di.stinct 1 y one of the Grand Old Men 
of the day. Count Munster, the oldest, still ride.', his 
Jiorse as gracefully .ind with as sure a scat in the ‘^•xddlc 
.IS if he were a c.ivalry officer of twenty-eight. M. de 
Staal is charged, de.spite his seventy-eight ye.irs, with the 
guid.mce of the Conference. ,M. Heernaert. uho is also 
well adxanred betond his three-score years and ten, 
presides over the first section ; and Sir Juli.in P.iunccfote. 
ivho w.!s born in 1H2S, is thus now in his sevent\-*irsi 
ye.ir. lie has worn well, but although his consniution 
is singularly well jireservcd, no one ran say (Ii.n he has 
not done his fair measure of the d.iy’s work. .Since the 
time when he was c.illed to the H.ir at the Inner Teiniile 
in Ma)#i.S52, he h.is seen service in both heinisjiheies, 
and in all latitudes. His first st.art in life w.e. as piiv.ue 
sccretarA’ to Sir William Molesworth, then Coloiii.d 
Secretary, after which he settled at Hong Kong, wluielu- 
practised as a lawser for several years with i oi.sidei.dxle 
Mircess : but without offici.d recognition until he w.is 
thirty-eight, when ho was .ippointed Atfornev-Gener.d. 
Promotion c.iine Init slowly even then, for it w.is not Idl 
eight ye.irs l.iler tii.it he w.is knighted and made t'lii-.f 
justice of the Le.-ward Isl.inds in the West Indies, Tins, 
however, w.is the jnmping-ofi'point, from which he rapidl> 
rose to the highest jiosition in the diplomatic service. In 
1S74 Lord Carnarvon m.adc him Permanent I ndei- 
Secretary for the Colonies, from W’hieh po 4 he wa^. 
transfi rred two years later to become .Vssist.int 
I’nder-.Seerelary of Foreign Alfains, while T.ord I)erb> 
was at the Foreign Office. There he romainod when Lord 
1 )erby gave way to Lord S.disbury, and I.ord Salisbury 
in turn gave w.iy to Lord Granville. In i.s,S2 ho bee ime 
Permanent Undcr-Scft'?tary of Foreign Affairs, .1 post 
which he held until 1889, when he w.is de.sp.itchod to 
Washington to fill the iilace which had been v.icated In 
the indiscretion of Lord S ickville. Four years later he 
ijecame .full-fledged .Vinbassador, and was sworn of the 
Privy' Council in 1894. 'Die work done by pcrm.ment 
under-secretaries no one knows, and it is only seldom 
that the great public knows even of the best things clone 
by the greatest ambassadors. Fortunately, however, fin 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, he h.id an ojiporlunity of pioving 
his capacity four times over before the eyes of the public 
«f two worlds, 'fhe first was when the Venezuelan diffi¬ 
culty W.IS sprung upon the world by Pre.sidenl Cleveland's 
message. Alike at * the moment, ani in the long 
negotiatioiyi which followed, .Sir Julian Pauncefote held 
his ground sturdily, but maintaineef it with perfect 
suavity and good temper. A peppery ambassador at 
Washington would h.ave done no end of harm, and if wo 
could have imagined Lord Rosebery at Washington no >ne 
could say wEat d8astt-s iiight h.ive resulted from the mor¬ 
bid sensitiveness of hiu nature. Fortunately Sir Julian 
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J^aiincefote is a man ifiured to hardship and to adversity. 
He stood calm and imperturbable, watchijig foPthe oppor¬ 
tunity which woifld enable him to gain something for the 
cause of peace and arbitration. This he did w'ith great 
skill, and the Arbitration Court which is about to sit in 
Paris to settle the question is largely his handiwork. He 
also brought to a succe.ssful termination, so far as the 
executive Governments were concerned, the Treaty of 
Arbitration between Britain and the L'nitcd States. That 
it subseciiicntly miscarried in the Senate was no ?>lame of 
his. He has frequently been employ ed in ini] ortant and 
delicate functions ; as, ^r instance, he was one of the 
delegates who drew up the Act relative to the navigation 
of the .Suez Canal after the ,Egyptian w ar. 

He has received the usual decorations : knighthood in 
1874 ; K.C.M.G. in 1880 ; C.B. later in the same year ; 
G.C..M.G. in 1885 ; K.C.B. in r888 ; G.C.B. in 1892. 

Sir Julian at present is si.iying at the Hotel des Indes 
at the Hague, where he expects to bo shortly joined by 
J.ady Pauncefote and one at Ic.'ist of his daughters. His 
address in Londejn i^ 29, Che.sham Place, S.W'. ; in 
Washington, the Biili-.h Einbassy. 

He has still to complete iiis t.isk a^ composer of the 
dififerences which exist between the tv>o great English- 
speaking coinmimities. He was the heio of the Behring 
Sea arbitration settlement, for he iir.st of all negotiate!' 
the treaty at Wasliinglon and then superintended its 
application in I’aiis. He had on another occasion done 
good service in an international work when he attended 
the Conference at Paris on the Suez Canal after tlie 
Icgyptiaii war. .ind look a leading pait in drawing up the 
-Acts by wliich the Suez Canal is still governed. After he 
leaves the Il.igue .Sir Julian Pauncefote has set his heart 
upon relnrning to \\'ashington to finally straighten out 
the Alaskan bound.iry ([in'siion, the I.;-.i outstanding <lis- 
jrtite llinl exists between Lritain and the I'nitcd States. 
E\on if this i.nid.iljle .imliition be not fulfilled Sir Julian 
Pauncefote li:n .dre.idy achieved the lejiutation of being 
one of the grc.it peaci-inakcrs of the century. 

1^2' HUX. .VVDKIW II. will I K. 

riie President of the .\merican Delegation, the Hon. 
.Andrew D. White, is one of the gre.it .imbass.adors at 
the Conference. Although he attains not quite to the 
r.ink of the seplu.igcnaii.in—for he is only sixty-seven 
years of age-his length of scniee and his person.il 
eminence more th.m atone for the lacking three years 
to bring him finite within the first rank of the Elders. 
Like Sir Juli.m I'.uincefote, Count Munster. Count .\igra. 
and M. de Staal, iNIr. Wliite is the liovfn of the diploin.ilic 
coq/s of his own country. No amb.issado'" in •'my of the 
.\merie.in embassies can eoinjiaiv for a moment with 
Mr. U'liite for the rombination of e\]jerienco, reputation, 
culture .ind person.d ehaini. He began his diplomatic 
c.ireer about the same time ,is M, dc St.ial- at the ago of 
twenty-two. lie received liis first dipluma.tic appoint- 
mein as a/hu /// to the American Lcg.ition at St. 
I’elersburg. Ills earliest' assocu-tions with Russia, 
tlierefoie, arc those under Nienol.is I., of an 
einpiie distracted by fi reign war : aiffl his latest has 
been to attend the Conference of Peace at the .summons 
f.f Nichol.is 11 . iMr. White is a New Yorker, who grev.- 
up at SyT.acu.se, gradinUed .at Y.ile, and is chiefly l.nnoiis 
as having been one of tlie founders and the first lYesidcnt 
of Cornell L'niversity. As a University man Mr. While 
is as pre-eminent in America as he is in the ranks of 
diplomacy. He wai^pr^fessor of history and English litera¬ 
ture in the University of Michigan when he was only 
twenty-five years of age, and from that time down to the 
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present he has ever been one of tl|e leading spirits in all 
that tended to^the advancement of learning in the new 
Republic. Long after he is dead and gorft Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, which from its opening in 1868 till 1885 flourished 
under his presidency, will preserve the impress of his 
m ister mind. During the whole of that time he was not 
only President of Cornell, he \t as also professor of history, 
and at intervals he found occasion to make history as well 
as to teach it. 'In 1871 he wasfscnt by President Grant to 
examine into and report upo»the propose^ annexation of 
San Domingo. Twenty-eight years before the liberation 
of Cuba and the annexation of vj^e Philippines, Mr. White 
pleaded for the extension of the sovereignty of the United 
States over the great misgoverned island which lies at its 
doors. From 1879 to 1881 President White received 
leave of absence from the University in order to under¬ 
take the duties of American Minister at the Court of 
Merlin. In 1881 ho returned to his pest, wSich ho 
retained for four yearf, and then on retiring from ill- 
health left as a parting gift a magnificent library'of 30,000 
volumes. From f88s to 1892 he spent largely in foreign 
travel, and in looking after the interests of his country at 
the great exhibitlPns in Pari§ and Philadelphia. In 1892 
President Harrison sent him as .Minister to RiisSia.*' 
'I'here he remained till 1895, when he returned home and 
published his magnum opus, a book to which he had 
devoted the leisure of a lifetime, if. indeed so busy a life 
<; in be said to h ive any leisure, viz., *• The History of the 
Warfare of Science and Theology.” Mr. White gives no 
uncertain sound as to the side upon which his sympathies 
are arrayed. His work will prob ibly register the high- 
water mark in America of the tendency against theology, 
for which theologians are cliiefly responsible. 

In 1886 he was once more sweiit into the current of 
active politics by his appointment by President Cleveland 
as one of the commissioners for investigating the Vene¬ 
zuelan boundary question. The year after President 
McKinley sent him back to Merlin, this tim.- as fuil- 
lledged ambassador. He holds that po.st to the present 
day, and although there are those who occasionally 
gro.vl that he is more German than the Germans, h • 
regards that on the whole as a compliment, knowing tii it 
the German rulers ar^ under no delusions as to his deter¬ 
mination to maintain the rights and interests of his 
country, while at the s; .ne time never losing an opi>or- 
tunity of convincing the Germans that Uncle Sam i.s 
their true friend. 

Mr. White, who married a member of the Society of 
Friends, and speaks fluently English, French, and 
German, to s.ty nothing of other languages, in which he 
i.', more or less proficient, is lodged with his staff at the 
Hotel Vieux Doelcn. 

IV.—THE LATINS. 

(l) (.’OUXT NlfiRA. 

Italy has contributed to the present Conference one of 
the makers of Modern Eurojie. In many respects Count 
Nigra is the most interesting figure at the Hague. In 
this he resembles his beloved Italy, that land of romance 
and chivalry. 4 ^ount Nigra, who is now* Honorary 
President of the Arbitration Section of the Parliament of 
Peace, b^gan his life as a revolutionary enthusiast, who 
before he was twenty had fought in the Wai of Indepen¬ 
dence, and had been wounded ift the battle of Rivolh 
Fifty years and more separate the enthusiastic volunteer 
who fought for Italian independence in the days when it 
was but poet’s drcam,^rom the grm-haired statesman 
whb brinjgs his wide and unrii'aficd* experience in the 
fasHtom^^nd framing of Siatci tfl the service of the 


Conference of the Nations, who arc almost unconsciously 
engaged in laying the foundations fur the federation of 
the world, ' ' 

Count Nigra was born in Turin, in the Villa Castel 
Nuova, on June iith, 1836. He studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Turin, and interpolated a*year of»revolutionary 
campaigning in the midst of bis University studies ; but. 
after he left the hospital cured of hi^ wound Ip, resumed 
his classes and graduated in law in 1849. years 

later he obtained a post in the Foreign 0 $ce by competi-. 
live examination, for^Count Nigra, like many of the great 
men of the century, owes nothing to public favour, having 
spnmg from the ranks of the people, and carved his way 
to greatness without the ftivour of the great. He entered 
the office of the Sardinian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
When there he attracted the attention of Count Cavour, 
whose disciple and private sccretarj' he became, and 
whose diplomatic tradition he may be said to conlimic. 
There are so many things that arc interesting in Count 
Nigra’s career that it vs impossible to do more than men-. 
t,ion some of the, international acts in which hepl.ajed 
a considerable part. Together with his colleague. Count 
Zannini, at the present Conference, he attendi'd the 
coronation of Alexander III. in Moscow in 1883 thus 
forming a link between the two men and the Russian 
Court which the jirescnt Conference will probably do not 
a little to strengthen. His first appearance outside Italy 
was when he accompanied Count Caiour as prii'atc 
.secretary on a visit to Napoleon III. and Hucen V'ictona 
in the middle of the Crimean W’ar, when Italy hajl joined 
the alliance of the Western Powers against the Russi.ui 
Empire. He'acted as secretary to Count Cavour at the 
Congress of Paris, the first great Iiilernutional I*arlia- 
ment in which he figured, the precursor of many such in 
which he was destined to play a much more conspicuous 
jiart. From this time onwards he w.is employed as spe'ci.d 
envoy for various piercs of special work. His first greiu 
.ichievemcni was to conclude at one and the same tim"- 
arrangements for the marriage of I’linccss Clotilde uilii 
Prince Jerome, and to draw up the terms for the Frencii 
intervention in Italy against Austria. Haiing arrv.ngei! 
the terms on which France should make war, he naturally 
reprcscnfed^Italy at the Conference at Zurich, at which 
the terms of the Trcity of J’eacc with .Austria we. ’ 
discussed and settled on the oasis of non-int»r\'ention. 
After a brief period, in which Ive assisted in ilv* 
administration of Ital)'*s newly-formed provinces in tlv' 
South, he began his diplomatic career proper as Charge 
d’.Affaires in Paris in i860. Thty* lie remained until tlfO 
fall of the lempire, and he distinguished himself as being 
the ambass’idor who chivalrously assisted the Eminess 
Eugdnie in making her escape from the capital over 
which her husband had ceased to reign, ground him 
still linger memories of the tarnished glories of the 
Second Empire, and no one at the Conference could, if 
he pleased, recall so many stories of the Court of the 
Third Napoleon as the Italian first delegate. Probably 
his most important diplomatic exploit during his sojourn 
in Paris was the negotiation (if the treatj- providing for 
the evacuation of Rome by the French troops in 18641 
After the fall of the Empire Count Nigra returned to 
Paris on the coijclusion of peace, and continued to repre¬ 
sent Italy in France until 1876. He resigned on the fall 
of his friend th# Marquis Visconti-Venosta, but- was 
appointed by the new’ Government ambassador in St. 
JPetcrsbuig. In 1882 he became ambassador in London, 
w^re he remained until 1886, when he was reniovei^ to 
Vienna, which post he still holds, Ji.aving#ofusdl repeatedly 
to*'exchangc it for the more cpl'cmcral tenure of the 
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Foreign Office in Rome. Among the International Con¬ 
ferences in which he has taken part arc :— 

,(i ) The Congress of Paris in 1856. 

• (2) The Conference of the Danubian Principantics 
in 1858. • , 

(3) The Conference aU Zurich/or the pe.ace with Austria 
in 1859. * . , 

*(4) The Conference tor Transoceanic Cables in 1864. 

(5) The ritternatiomil Telegraph Convention at l^.iris 
in 1865. 

■(6) The MetriAl Convention of 1875. 

(7) The Conference of London on Egypt iu 1883. 

in reply to the cpiestions sent to him, Count Nigr.i said, 
under the head of “decorations,” as follows : Collier 
dc I’Ordrc Supreme de la Tris .Saintd .'\nnonciade 
(Italic), qui donne lo titre de Cousin du Roi. Impossible 
d’indiqncr les autres decorations. L’espacc, d’ailleurs. 
ferait dtSfaut.” 

As to the retiuc'.t for the particulars of his career, !u* 
wrote : “ Jc ne crois pas devoir satisfaire la curio-ite 
jniblique sur les d( 5 lailsdc n.xture privtJe.” 

His autograph was appended. 

La discretion est une grande vertu.” (Signed) 

• (2) M. I.KON norRCKuis. 

With his black head of hair in the midst of the group 
of gre)-haired great ambassadors, M. iJourgeois resembles 
a blackbird in the midst of a flock of se.i-gulls. M. 
Hourgeois is the youngest of all those who hold a pre¬ 
eminent position in the Congress. Horn in 1S51, he i.-. 
now only forty-eight years of age. He, also, is one of the 
tew men in the Conference amoiig the first deleg.iti-s not 
Ir.iined to diplomacv. Young though he is, M. Hourgeois 
It.IS governed France, He is one of the e.\-Prime 
Ministers of the Conference, and although his tenure of 
office was not of long duration, it hasted long enough lo 
enable him to givt* the world a taste of his q’,ialit\. M. 
Hourgeois is not e.v.ictly a do\ e of peace, not e\en a 
black dove. Neither m China, in I'.g’ypt, nor in M.ula 
gascar did AI. Hourgeois show himself piirlicularl\ 
.iccommodating ; he was ever re.solutc to tyjhold the 
claims 8 { France d outraucc. Hefore he became Prime 
Minister he w^s lilinisler of Public Instruction from 1890 
lo 1892. He flu'ii bcc.ime Minister of J.ustice, and found 
himself charged with the painful but necessary dul#- of prose¬ 
cuting the Panumists at the time when M. Ribot wms Prime 
.MinisUr, When M. Ribot fell, he jhjmained out of office 
until the follow ing year, when, in October, he was entrusted 
wilJi the task of forming jn administration. He took the 
Ministry'of the Interior as* well as the I’remicrship, but 
his tenure of office was not \ery*long. He fell at last 
owingto the hostility of a Senate w hich always regardc'd him 
with scant favour owiing to his enthusiasm for the income 
ta-ic. M. Bourgeois is a man of letters who has written 
many things, among others :in iirticlc on the solidarity of 
nations. The chief service which he has rendered to his 
counlp’ has been the promotion of secondary education, 
in w'hich his record is very good. He is a man familiar 
with all details of French Jidministration, having served 
his time as I’refcit of Polite and General Secretary of 
thC Prefecture of the State. He is a man resolute rather 
than diplomatic. In pryiciplc he is jvbsolutclv’ at one with 
the promoters of the Conference, but he h is a keen .ipprc- 
ciation of the political necessities which produced the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. lie has been elected to the 
Presidency of the Third Section of the Conference dealing 
with Arbitration, and in the brief period during which he 
has h?ld the chair Ijp has displayed the qualities of driv^ 
and of tact necessary to milke a successful president. » 
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M. Bourgeois’s address is the French Legation, the 
Hague. M. Hourgeois docs not speak English. • 

(3) THE DUKE OK TEl'UAN. 

The selection by the Queen Regent of Spain of the 
Duke of Tetuan as chief envoy*to the Peace Congress at 
the Hague has added a vtSy interesting figure to the 
cosmopolitan assembly at the Dutch capital. The full 
title of the Duke of Tctuifn is Don Carlos Manuel 
O'Donnell Abren Juris Rodriguez de Albuerue Ui^qiies 
de Altamira, Condc de Luccna. J.ives at Rue Leganitos 
13, Madrid. Is sixty-five ^ars of age. His father was 
'billed in the Carlist army, in which he served. He is 
connected with the Marshal.O’Donncll who commanded 
the .Spanish army during the African war. His wife is 
I)(»pay Maria Vargas y Dicz dc Hulnes, Duchess of 
Tetuan. He was made Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for the first time on May 7th, 1879 ; for the second 
time in 1890, for the third time'in 1895, and finally 
in i8y6. His career has been chiefly diplomatic. 
He was Plenipotentiary of the First Class at Brussels 
and at the Hague in 1874 ; ditto at Vienna in 1875, 
and Lisbon 1878; Minister *of State in 1899. He 
Iws two sons, who arc in the cavalry, and two 
daughters. His eldest son is a cavalry captain ; his 
second, a lieutenant. The Duke is notable as having 
been one Of the delegates who attended the Brussels 
Ciinference on llie Rules of War twenty five years since. 
Now, when he conies to the Hague lo eomplete his task, 
he finds M. Martens is the only other dekgate who, like 
himself, has attended both Conferences. The Duke is 
Honorary President of the Second Commission, a section 
dealing with the Rules of War. 

TWO FUROPEAN NOT.VBLlj;;^. 

(l}*.M. I.K B.IROV DE Itll.DT. 

When Hjbrnstjerne Hjornson w.is diseiissing w ith his 
friend Mr. Ross in Rome the best instrument to be 
eiMiiloycd in bringing about the federation of the minor 
.Stales of the Continent, whieh he Jiad so much at heart, 
Mr. Ross asserted with the utmost conlidenco that no 
lietler man tor the purpose could be found in the whole 
Continent than H.iron de Hildt, who was the Minister of 
•Sweden at the Roman Court. Said Mr. Ross, “ He is a 
stalcsm.'in of the tirst rank, and a diplomatist, a scholar, 
and a man who h.is all the qualities that yon need.’’ 
Four years ago Baron de Hildt declined the chief 
])ositioii in the Swedish-Norwegian kingdom, bciiii; 
compelled for family reasons to reside in a warmer clime 
than that of Stockholm. The work which Mr. Hjdrnson 
wished to see done before the Conference assembled has 
still to be aceomplishcd. That work w.is defined by tlie 
Norwegian novelist as the establishment of an under¬ 
standing amongst the small Free States of the West, so 
th.'U when the representatives of the Powers met, they 
.\ould find that they were face to face, not with a disunited 
group of powerless little Stay?s, but with a federation 
representing 27 millions of Europeans, tlclcrmined to act 
together to sucure their safety and to obtmn a guarantee 
of their neutrality. Should any such effort be made to 
secure the federation of minor States—aiul it is possible 
that the dominating authority of the great ambassadors 
may by reaction provoke *0 vigorous attempt lo establish 
such an understanding -Baron de Biidt, together with M. 
Hcernaert, would seem naturally marked out as the two 
men who more than t.ny others could best secure that 
end. M. Bccrnaert w«niM be the l^cstor of the combina¬ 
tion, to which Baron d* Hildt w-ould bring the y< ath and 
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energy. He is in the true line of the diplomatic succes- 
Mon, for his father, a Crand Marshal of Sweden, was at 
/me time the Svvedish-Nonvegian Minister at llerlin. He 
was born in 1850, at Sti^ckliolm f,he is a Hoetor of Law 
of the Uni versify of U psala, ^vhcrc he was educated. He 
>ras marri -d in 1890 t) Klc.xandra Keiller, of (folhenbudg. 
He enleretl his dijilomatic career when only twenty, and 
lias had a wide range of experience. His posts took him 
in succession to 4’.iris, London, Berlin, Washington, and 
V'icnna. From 1886 to 1891 he served as gener.il secre¬ 
tary of the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Stockholm. In 
1889 he accepted the post of .Stvedish Minister .at Koine. 

.1 ])ositioii w'hich he has held for ten years. The atmo¬ 
sphere of the Ftcrnal CitVjSuits both histiwn teinjier.iment 
.ind the health of his wife, and the comparatite leisure 
which it affords gives him time to pursue his f.iviurite 
studios. He has written two hooks ; first, " Note-, upon 
llily,’’ published .at .Stockholm in 1896, while his List 
work is *• Christine de Saede et le Cardinal Aj'/.olini." 

No one stands higher in the o|iiniun of the diplomatic 
• (lips in Koine than IJ.iron dc Bildi, and the Confen-m i 
had not sat a week before he gave proof th it .illlmugh h • 
mav ijc representing one of the minor .States, he is one ol 
tile m.ijor peisonaliiies at the Hague. 

He Is st,tying at 32, Hooge N'ieuwstr.iat, and his .uklress 
111 ICi’.ne is I’.iliis C.ipranic.i, Koine. 

Ill .iildition to his own l.mgiiagi'. he speaks wiili eqii il 
.ase in I'.ii.giisli. French. Ceriii in and It.ilian. 

• 

12. I in-'IMiMll.t I, Ml\ VniVI lTfl. 

• Vmon.g the representatiies of the minor .Slates M. 
Ur.aioMtch of Seiaia stands conspicuous as the most 
I'-uent J'.ui ojiean of them all. It was almost worth while 
(.realing the Kingdom of Servia if only in order to cpi.ilib 
('hedomille Miy.itox itch for a scat in the Parliament of 
th Nations. From'his headquarters at the Oude Doelen 
lie ]ierme.ites'the H igue with a cheerful buo>.int sjiiril of 
< .inlideiit ojitimism wjiich is exceedingly • refreshing'. 

W herever and wliettever anti by whomsoever aii)- jiro- 
posal it m ide which lends towards the reali.salion of the 
larger ideal or the more effective attainment of the objects 
of the Tsar, there M. Miy.atovitch is well to the front. He 
ts not merely a good liuropean. He is a Cosmopolitan. 
W.is il not he who proposed that the Asialics'shoiild be 
allowed to share iu the V^ice-l’residcncies so freely dis¬ 
tributed in the section.s ? He was overruled, but what of 
th.^t ? It was not for victory but for principle that the 
Servian delegate took hM stand. M. Miyatoviteb is full 
of energy, puVilical activity, \itera17 capacity, and religious 
fervour. He bemoaned the absence of any solemn Divine 
Service at the opening of the Conference, .and when it h.is 
i.ome to a triumphant close he will assuredly propose that 
the result should be celebrated by a solemn 7? Dcmn in 
all the Churches in all lands. Years ago, as if foreseeing 
his present apotheosis at the Hague, he wrote a book on 
“ The Ancestors of the House of Orange,’’ and now there 
is no one more delighted to pay his homage to the fair 
Ciirl-Qucen who is the yojmgest representative of that 
fasnous dynasty. M Miyatovilch is a voluminous author, 
and one ofthe few novelists at the Conference. Hewrites 
with equal accuracy fli Servian and in^English, and 
talks with e;(]ual fluency in English, (german, French, 
and Servian. He can also speak less perfectly Russian, 
Polish, Ctcchish, Bulgarian, etc, He is a member of the 
Cobden Club, and has written several books on financial, 
commercial, ^nd economical (questions in Scrv’ian. His 
historical works iftclutie,*besides the book on “ 
Ancestors of the House oiOrange,” Histories of Commerce 
and of Servia (in Servivi), and ’“TTfe Conquest of 
• 
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Constantinojile b^ the Turks" (in Ivn{|lishy. He is 
capital ciimpany, equally good at telling weird ghost 
stories as iu weaving elaborate wcl>s .of diplomatic 
intrigue. If the B.ilkan Fcdcr.ii-ioa is not formed at 
the ilague it will not be .M.^Miy.itovilch’s fault, for lie is 
,1 shrew.d man wim kiimvs that Ser, i.i itas got no maga¬ 
zine rifles, and 1hi-i(.'foie if fer no other leison the 
watchword is pc.ice. M. Miy itm itch i . .1 li'viiig ^cposi- 
loi-) of .anecdote, historical, p^rson.J, .md wh.'it not, 
concerning the troubled C(.iiiil Oi .Seivi... Hi w.is not 
only the friend, as was n.iKTir.il enough, of the be.iutiful 
and unhappy <)ueeii .N.it.ilie, Init lie was .ilso, which is 
much more diftieull to iiii.<*|ine, the admirer and coun¬ 
sellor of ex-King Mil,in, in whose .ibilily he has a 
profound belief. Some d.iy M. Miyalo'.itcii m.iy wiite 
Ills Memoirs, when the world will Ic.iiii much mofe 
of the voiti' viiiii- of the mysteries and tragedies ot 
the Servian Court than it .11 present dre.ims of. M. 

.Miy.atovitch was born at Belgrojc m tiSjc. .ind educated 
at .Munich, Leipsic and /.’ni' S When o:'!> t'.vc;>ty-three 
he was appointed l’iolessor,-it I’ol.tic.’l I'.conomy at 
Belgrade I’nivi'isiiy. h'diir vc.-rs l.'ter he enieicd the 
luiblie service, being appoint.-1 ih-iieril ^^i:r<t.iiy to the 
Ministry of Finance ill uSb-; !''-.mi tli.il tniie Ins raieei 
has been one of imiiiteriupled sn(,.,'ess. He made hi 
lirst (khut in diplom.icy by .'ctiiiL, es imott’icial i-epiesen 
tativc of Servi.i at the Bl.ick S ' • Coiileisem.e ,n London 
in 1871. Two ve.iis liter he l.li'-'om.-d (--ii mio a Uil!- 
Iiiovvn .Ministei, Inving file i/oith-iio ol i'iiuin.es .nid 
Coinmcici'. Ill 187:;, v.-hen theu w.is thinge 01 
Ministry, ho he-e ime pri-,',-|e scciel.ii v of Kir.', Mit.in. 1 
w .IS then in the e.irlv honev mooning vkiys of Milan ami 
N.Ualie, when all w. nl merry .-s .1 m irii.ige bell, and no 
couple in all Europe seemed (c b-- so dev'Oted to e.ich 
other as tberoyalpaii. During the Sei. i.in v.-.ir of i876.and 
.ig.iinin 1877 and 1878, M. >ii\.-.ioviiehsiipLiintemicd the 
commis.sariat di ji.irlineni of iln- army of the Ibir ,i( Novi 
Bazar. In j88u he combined the (.ttices of Minister of 
Foreign .\ff.iirs with lh.it of Finances. Four ye.irs lalei h 
came to JsnglamI as Servian Minister, hut in 1886 he le 
turned to Servia to conclude pe.ico with Bu!g.ir..i aftei the 
dis.istrous war in which Prince AlcA.inder of B.Utenberu 
vindicated his military genius and repelled the Servi.ri 
invasion.. He then Irecamc again Minister foi Foreign 
•Vffairs, but deserting Belgrade for foreign missions, served 
first at Bucharest, and then, in 1895, c.trnc to Uondou 
There he has remained for four years, and, if his resiles-. 
naUire will \iermil such an idea, it is to be hopv'd he will 
become a )Knn.inenl institution ut the Loudon Court. 
He married an F.nglish l.idy. Miss Elodio l-a,\lon, who 
h.is written cojiiotisly and well concerning .Servia, Servian 
folklore and Servian ballads. Mis. .Miyatovitch has 
accoinpanied her husband to the Hague. 

Address, Hotel Oude Doelen. In Lomlon, 7, Phillimore 
Cardens, \V. 

VL -ASIATICS zVT ’IHE CONFERENCE. 

^ (t) MIRZ.\ RIZA KHAN. 

The most pictuftsqvic Asi.itic at thc^ Conference is 
Mirza Riza Khan, Persian delegate. The presence o 
Asiatic dclraates at the Conference has added greatly it 
its world-wide significant^. Persia represents the Asiatit 
country' that i.s most European. The Siamesqi Japancsi 
and Chinese represent the Far East. Persia, althougl 
> in Asia, is not quitt* of it. From the time of Xerxe 
Persia has exercise^ cqpsiderablt# influence on, and ha; 
been considerably ir^nenced by, Europe. * M-rza Riz. 
Khan has nothing in common with the Far Eastern dele¬ 
gates who share with him the represent-it ion of Asi.i. 
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He is distinctly » modern man, educated at Tauris, at 
'I’iflis, and at Constantinople, speakfng in addition to 
I’crsiaii, 'J’urki.sh, and Arakbic, at least four European 
I iiiffu lyes, vi/. : French, I^ssian, German and Swedish, 
to say notliing of a little English, which may be thrown 
in as a kind of garnishin|; to complete the feast of 
langii iges with which the Persian Prince can entertain 
his visitors. Mirra Kiza Khan was born at Tauris in 
1854, !ind when twenty-five years of age w'as appointed 
aide-de-camp to the heir apparent of Persia. His first 
diplomatic task came four ysars later, when in 1883 he 
was appointed to delimit the frontiers between l*ersia and 
Russia at Khorassan and* Akhal. In 1886 he was 
appointed aide-de-camp of the Shah, and a year later he 
was sent abroad as Councillor of the Persian Legation at 
St. Petersburg. In 1889, when the late Shah, Nasr-ed- 
Diii, made his last tiiplo Europe, he accompanied him 
as aide-de-camp This enabled him to make the 

Ki and tour in grand stjle, and in the course of his jour ey 
he visited Gieat Britain, and had the opportunity of see¬ 
ing something of the cou|itry-lifc of our English nobles. 
On his return he was appointed Consul-General for 
Persia in the Caucasus. Five years later he was sent as 
Minister Plenipotcnti.iry and Envoy Extraordinary to St. 
Petersburg, to which office was Joined two years later the 
duty of representing the Court of Persia at the Court of 
Norw.iy and Sweden. Mirza Riza Khan is an author, 
having published books in three languages. His works 
include the “Alphabet Ruchdie,” in Persian and French ; 
“ Munt.tkhabi Daniche,” in Persian and I'rench; 
“Mdmoires dc Danichc,” in French and Russian. He 
is also the author of a French version of a Persian 
National Hymn. When he first arrived at the Hague, 
accom|)anied by his Persian and Russian secretaries, he 
took ii]» qiiaiter,'* in Parkweg No. 12, van Stolkpark, 
Scheveningen, but, finding himself too far from town, he 
transferred his quarters to those previously occupied h)- 
the Bulgarian delegate, Dr. Stancioff, in the Hotel Vieux 
Doelen, where he is now to be found. 

(2) VANt! VU. 

The world of men consists of three great sections the 
white, the y'cllow, and the black or brown. The \ellon 
noi Id, which in number equals the White, has one solitary 
I .•prcsciilativeat a World’s Parliament where the white race 
is one hundred strong. Clearly the Confeiencc, if ever it is 
to readjust its .seats in accordance to the princi[>le of pro- 
j.ortional representation, w'll have to redistribute them 
I retty liberally to the Chinese. His Exceilency Yang Yu, 
with his charming wife, a Chinese beauty who seems to 
have been cut out of a brilliant picture by a Chinese 
arti.st, an<r endowed wdth life by some Chinese Venus, 
touched by the entreaties of a Celc.stial Pygmalion—aie 
with their secretaries the sole rtmresentaiives of onc- 
tliird of the huin in race. His Exeellency Yang Yii 
w.is the fir.st delegate to take his seat in the famous 
Huis ten Bosch, since which time he has occupied it 
bat seldom. He understands little of the language in which 
the debitcs Hite place. But he smiles affably, listens 
atienli.ely tj the explanations of his indefatigable and 
laiellige u scv'retary, and goes his way placidly, after the 
manner of his race. Yet if the Chinese delegate had 
but Prince Ouchtomsky to kitef^rct the message of the 
CeU'stlals to the representatives of the Foreign Devils 
wiio are prating of peace and disarmament, what a sen- 
'Stivtion It would piu^iice! The word of the Yellow 
Wo^Iil to the White, of Confu^ian's to Christendom, in 
this of armaments, may hi summed up in this. 

It needs five tni!!:o.n.'< of soldiers, costing ;^2jo,000,000 a 


year, to keep 400,000,000 white men from cutting each 
other’s throats. In China 400,000,000 yellow men live 
together in fraternal peace without a standing army to 
keep them from inulujfl ^ slaughter. Of this, however, 
Yang Yii says nothing, but nrobably meditates much as 
he walks slowly along the heacA at Scheveningen—aii 
occupation which he much prefers to worrying over 
unintelligible debates in Conference. 

Yang Yii, who is a Mandarin of the second rank of the 
Peacock Feather and Minister of Board of Works m . 
China, is a hale and well-built man of fifty-eight. His 
exact title is Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary to the Courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna. 
That post he has held for the last two years. Before 
that date he ivas for four years accredited to the (Govern¬ 
ment at Washington, Lima, and Madrid. The range of 
a Chinese envoy’s commission is very wide. Yang Yii 
ivas educated at Pekin. When he was nineteen he 
jiassed his examinations and was admitted to serve in the 
Military Board. His first official appointment was that 
of Tao-tai of Tseng Kiang, a port in the basin of the 
Vanglse-Kiang. From thence lie was promoted to be 
Tao-tai of Woohoo. He is a man of learning, and he 
amuses his leisure hours with the study of literature. He 
has written books on Foreign Affairs, and he is also the 
author of several poems in his native language. Jhincse 
is his only tongue. His wife has borne him one son and 
two ilaughters, all of whom may- be found together with 
his Excellency and his suite at the Hotel •'D’Oranje, 
Scheveningen. 

(3) JIARON HAYASHI. 

Tlic land of the Rising Sun is represented at the Con¬ 
ference at the Hague by four delegates, of whom Baion 
Hayashi is the chief, The presence of these Far Eastern 
delegates is due ,0 tlie desire of tin? Tsar that the Con¬ 
ference should, as far as pos.sible, include representatives 
of all the sovereign states of all the world. Unlike the 
Chinese delegate, who accepts his position on the Coii- 
feiencc as more or less of a conijilimcnt, the J«i)anesc 
ck legates are keenly sensible of the importance of their 
liosition and the responsibility which it entails. Asia has 
been taken for the first time into partnership with Europe 
on equal fbrins. At one lime Asia conquered Europe, at 
anolhertime Europe conquered Asia. The relations between 
tlie two continents were those of master and servant, but at 
the Conference the representatives of the Asiatic Powers 
meet on equal terms the deleg>ittes from the great EtJro- 
jieaii States. Among these States, excluding China, 
Japan is unquestionably the most powerful. Her.i 7 rt///.f 
111 the world at the present moment is indeed the most 
hitter satire upon the pacific aspirations with which the 
Hall of the Conference resounds. Japan sprang to the 
rank of a great Power because she proved herself superior 
in war on land and sea to the Chinese colossus. But 
although the Japanese have attained their position by 
hard fighting, their delegates are by no means the least 
zealous in promoting the cs|ablishmeiit> of that Inter¬ 
national Court which the Conference is summoned <to 
provide. 

Baron Hayashi, the first Japanese delegate, is a 
distinguished representative of the new japan which in 
the last thirty ^’cars has figured so conspicuously in the 
eyes of the world. At the very beginning of the great 
revolution which brought Japan out of her seclusion into 
t^e forefront of modern civilisation, Baron Hay'ashicnadc 
an extensive tour throughout ]^urope,Studylhg, observing, 
Preparing himsqjf for the great career which lay before 
him. He is ndw about fifty-tjiree years of age. When a 
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«k ery young man lie entered the public service in Tokio, 
‘ and was vcr>’ soon promoted to be Governor of 
the province of Kobe. Frem that post he w.is 
transferred tc^ the Foreign Oflfice, where h * became 
jirivate secretary of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and then soon rose to be C/if/ du Cabiacf, from which 
])osition he vaulted tb the supreme position of Minister of 
.Foreign Affairs. He was foreign Minister when the war 
broke out with China, and when that war was brought to 
;i close by the destruction of the Chinese fleet, the capture 
of the Chinese fortresses, and the signature of the treaty 
of peace, it was B.aron Hayashi who was sent to Pekin 
to represent the conquering Power in the capital of 
its ancient .enemy. His sojourn there, however, 
wa'i brief, for it speedily came about that the real 
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centre of power in the Far East lay irfthe Far West, 
so Baron Hayashi was transferred from Pekin to St. 
Petersburg’, where he is at* present accredited ambas¬ 
sador of the Japanese (Jovernment. Baron Hayashi 
speaks English and French fluently, and made a second 
tour through Europe in tflSj. He' is staying with the 
other members of the delegation in tire Hotel Bellevue, 
from the windows of which they look out upon one* of the 
prettiest scenes in Holland. The canal, with its quaint 
old-world boats, lies betw^n the Street and the beautifully 
wooded park, in which fne deer are placidly gracing. 
There are many hotels called Bellevue, but few which so 
well deserve the name as that which is the temper ary- 
home of Baron Hayashi. He is married to a Japanese 
1 idy, and when not at St. Petersburg resides in Tokio. 
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IiIpE. 


W HAT a monlh il» has been for me since last 1 had 
an <)|)portimit;- of addressin^j the readers of the 
Kkvikw rtf Kkvikws.! 'Die relations between 
them and the editor of this Review are so much closer 
than tliose which exist between the editors and readers of 
most periodicals that 1 veiitiire to hope they will forj^ive 
me if I recount rapidly and inforiiially some of the 
incidents of the month closing, a month which will lon;i 
be memorable as that in which the first Parliament of the 
Nations assembled to devise measures for the peace of the 
woild. 1 do not keep a dial),and these notes are rcniin- 
i^ceii, es lather than entries. 

A I’Ktri--, lU.WKK, 

Titursthtw May — Mr. Hill and other members of 
the L.iljour Committee of the International Ciusade of 
l“eace cel.'br.ili'd the success of the I'eace Cnrsade In a 
|)le.isant little dinner, at which .some forty persons sat 
down, in a West Knd Kestaurant. The veteran reformer, 
(ii-orgc Jacob llolyoake, occupied the chair, and amoiij; 
the giiesis were the leading members of the Labour Com¬ 
mittee of the Peace Cnisatle, and sever.d rejiresentatn es 
ol lit.' fori»iL;n ]ivess. I was present at the inx it.ilion of 
.\ii. Cieme". and .l ter) i>lea->aiU etening w.is spent. 

■| Ilf noavfiii.le.lure of the dishes m the hill off.irew,;- 
topii, d .ind origin.il. The ch.iinnan, ib.il eteigreen 
ociogen.iii in, b) tirliie of bis authority both from In. 
ye.I i s ami from bis position, began tin' to.ist list !)■ 
giving the bealtli of the 'I'sar as the author of tli..- 
I'eyre Re.srript. It was the first time, be remarked, with 
some natiii.il eomjilacency, ih.il the health of the l-'.inperor 
!nul taken precedence of all other toasts at aiiyfestni 
gatherings of Knglisliincn. Mr. Hill, who acted as toast 
master*eoiilributed not a little to the liveliness of the jno- 
eeediiigs liy the humorous eccentricity of his selection of 
those whom he cho.se to respond on behalf of various 
sentiments, the proceedings throughout bting character¬ 
ised b) il good-humoured iiOandou and a* fratern.d 
geniality. 

THK yUKSTIOX OK I'HK TRANSVAAI,. 

ft was my lot to contii4iite liitlicr a sombre elemcnl to 
the gathering by speaking on the Transvaal question. I 
st:t 4 :cd ■ the issue ;is fairl)' as 1 could, and warned 
the celebrating Crusatlers th:tt they might speedib 
have to ttikc the field again against an> attempt 
to rush us into a Transvaal war. “Let us support 
Milner by all means,” 1 said, “ in all things up to 
ultimatum point ” ; but I think I expressed the opinion 
of almost all present when I stated that while we were 
willing to do the utmost that could be done by means of 
pressure to secure the rights of the Uitlanders, wc wen- 
n^t prepared to make a thitd war in the Transvaal, even 
at the advice of Sir Alfred Milner. I did not make this 
declaration without great pain and long deliberation. To 
support Milner thi jugh thick and thin had so long been 
the Alpha ari& Omega of my policy in Stnith Africa that 
it was with downright sadness I found myself obliged 
to recognise that there was a lino beyond which it would ^ 
be injpossible for me to follow his lead. Several of the 
subsequent speakeas referred more or less sytnpatheticalfy 
iP the warning which I lyi8 uttered, Mr. Burt in particular 
speaking seriously and solemnly on tfies subject. Mr. 


ll.iwksley, who came in after I Iiad .spoken, favoured 
the company with an interesting t.xjiosilioti tho 
status of the Transvaal in relation to the British Kmpire, 
and jiointed out th:-t one of tlte speakers had fallen 
unwittingly into error in sp#'aking of the Transva’.il as a 
foreign eoiinliy, whereas if il were a foreign country 
there would be no reason for*tihe Uitlanders .sending their 
jietition to the Oiieeii any more than to any other foreign 
potentate. 'Die meeting, which was protracted until will 
on to midnight, broke up with general congratulations 
and compliments to the C'liairman and to NIr. Hill, to 
whose initiative the g.ithering was due* 

XVIMNAI.ISlXl. Tilt; CHI RCH. 

Friday, May ^th. In the morning called on Ladv 
.\berdeeii and heard tlie l.ilesf news t oncerniiig the forth 
coming I’arliameiil of Women to be beldWii midsummer, 
wiili special reference to the Russian contingent. LuiicheH 
with Sir. Brett at the b.ivov'Hotel, little thinking tli ii 
bi'fore I saw him ag.'in lu' would have become i.ord 
f'-sher by tlic death of bis fallier. In the evening I ilined 
with Lord ('irev, and had a very interesting talk, tiist s 
to the aims and .ictioiis of tin' defunct Church Kclunn 
I iiio’i, till' pi onioti'Mi of tin' objects of which first Im oglu 
UK'into ioiitacl with my lio-.t inoie than twenty veafs 
;:go. 'Die Cciirch Reform L'nioii was a'l .\ssoci.Uion i.f 
Chiirchinen of the sclionl of I l.-.in i reinaiitle. Mr. 'Dioia is 
Hughes, .Mr. .Xrnold Toviibec. ain.l the like, to aihotatc 
the nation,ilisalion r.'ihei than the disest.ihlishment (if the 
C'luirch. Most of its louiidcrs li.iie jiassed aw.T), .uid oi 
those who remain l.oid (iivy, who was one of the most 
zealous ill the old davs, is no lunger so keen about leiilis- 
ing the old ide il. 

HI (ll'l It \Tt(l\ As lllK ci.U'R. 

Then came an inlcri'sting .tnd sugge.stive discussion 
.iboiit co-operation and its jirospects, I^tnd (irey was full 
of the subject. • 'Dierc were man) inst.inccs given of the 
e,\.lent to vvhieli tiu' LnghsJi workman, no longer feeling hi. 
own interests idenlieal with tho.sc of his emplover, vv.is 
cutting off his nose to sjiite bis face. A curious illustralion 
was given as to bow the .irlilici.tl restriction on the l.-boiii 
ca jiacily of the men in the building trade operated direcllv 
to increase the liitleous evils tif overcrowding in London. 
There was .i general agreement that tin' ini'ieased 
pref 5 .sure' of foreigji competition and the growth tif 
our population would ere long bring about a very 
serious industrial crisis in this coimliy from which there 
is no way of escape, save by increasing the efficiency 
of the producer. There is no such sluirt and obvious 
road to this goal as the introduction of some sv stem of 
profit-sharing or co-opcniti\% production. 1 strongly 
recommendt^ an appeal to liic Free Church Council as 
preliminary to a vigorous propaganda ii^ favour of this 
inevitable method of solving problems that would other¬ 
wise have mdst lamcnt.ible results. 

UOOD-HYK go "JiOCfOR JIM.” 

From I.ord (Irey’s we went on to Mr. Beit’s house 
in Bark Lane, where all the leading South Africans 
had assembled at dinner, to bid Dr. Jameson fiircvvcll 
on the cve of his tlepurUire for South Africa. Mr. 
Rhodes was there, the centre and king of them all. 
I had a lorg talk with him about the situation 
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in South Africa. He disclaimed, alt responsibility 
for or knowledge of anything that was being done in 
the 'I'ninsvaal. “ The ^Transvaal lies outside my 
sphere,’’ lie said. “ 1 tried my hand and made a 
mess of it, and it is not fqr me to interfere cither by 
action or advice.” Such was his attitude, but he made it 
<|iiite plain that he accepted without reserve the olAPaU 
formula of givitjg Milner a free hand and backing 
him unconditionally. I was glad to hear how highly he 
spoke of Milner’s good*sense, of his dispassionate judicial 
habit of mind, and the coW self-possession which, in 
Khodes's opinion, distinguished him above almost all men 
with w'hom he had worked. Hence, while I was pre¬ 
pared to back Milnei in everything up to ultimatum 
point, Rhodes was willing to back him in everything, 
including ultimatums and all that might 'follow. 
Arnong the company tlnat was gathered together I found 
opinion very much divided. Dr. Jameson, however, was 
the only one who was strenuous for having “ soldiers piu on 
the W'ater ” at once, in order to reinforce the representations 
which he expected were to*be made to I’aul Kruger by Sir 
.Alfred Milner. Dr, Jameson was quite sure there would 
be no need of fighting, but we must prepare for fighting, 
and fighting with all our might, otherwise we might have 
only a larger and more disastrous version of the famou.-i 
raid. 

PROS A.VI) CONS A150UT THE IRANSV.^AI., 

1 had much discussion with many of those present 
as to the chances of peace or war. Very strong opinion 
was expressed by some against any forcing of the question 
at issue to the point of war. Mr. Chamberlain was 
generally credited with a desire to wipe off old scores, and 
much was said concerning Sir Alfred Milner’s threat of 
reagning unless he were allowed to have his way, 
ultimatum and all. As for the ultimatum, that I take 
leave to doubt, altlm; g'l it ii possible enoug’.i that Milner, 


seeing his way clear to carry things through if he had,a 
free hand, has resorted to the old-time methods of 
Northumberland Street^and backed his recommendations 
with an intimation that»iCthcy wanted another policy thev’ 
must get another man, (rres|fly iqterestedTby hearing from 
a former resident in the Transvaal the opinion that mudh 
might have been done if any real attempt had been 
made to win the confidence of the Hoers. There 
never had really been a hearty attempt *10 convince th"m 
that we wanted to be friends, not enemies. They were 
calculating that when the Liberals came in they would 
h.ivc less to fear. Some curious facts were given as to 
the extent to which Polish Jews have swarmed into the 
Transvaal to the number of several thousands. They 
keep all the low canteens which supply natives with 
liquor, and hitherto they have protected themselves by 
getting certificates of British nationality, which are pro¬ 
cured with much too great facility by merely skipping 
across the frontier to Kimberley. It is evident that if the 
Transyaal errs bj- excessive severity in restricting the 
franchise, the Cape Colony is by no means free from 
error in the opposite direction. When a rascally Polish 
Jew can blossom out into a full-blown British subject by 
lodging for a few weeks in Kimberley, it is evident that 
thcre_ must be something wrong which it would h" well to 
] lit right, at the same time that we are endeavouring to 
reform the political institutions of the Transvaal. 

MR. KITCHEI'T. « 

Safunittv, May (ith. Lunched with Lady Warwick, 
; nd discussed with her the new' paper which she is about 
t.) bring out. Then home to dine with our Australian 
editor, the Rev. W. H. Fitchctl, who is now paying his 
first visit to this country' since he achieved his great 
fuccess as a military historian. Wis “Fights for the 
F'ag " and “ De'-'d-. Th.it Won tiie Kmpire ” have arhitved 
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fop him a reputation at a bound in a field in which three 
•Ye.irs ago no onc'believed he could have achieved success. 

. Kir. Fitchett has just written for Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co. an exhaustive jvork on twenty years’ struggle 
between Enghind and Naj)oleon which ended with the 
Nrattle ol‘ Waterloo. 'I'he work will probably be published 
in four vols. before the end of the year. 

THE N.VnoyAI. MEMORI.AI. TO THE TSAK. 

Monday, May 8M.—In the afternoon, at Mowbray 
House, the Memorial to the Tsar was on view to 
members of the general committee of the Peace Crusade. 
The one hundred and sixty thousand signatures to the 
M emorial were bound in blue leather in thirty imposing 
\olumes. Rochdale, it was interesting to notice, hid 
one entire volume all to itself. Afterwards the Memorial 
was photographed, before being packed for transmission 
to Russia : and as a lighter interlude, Mr. Moscheles 
and I were photographed in a group, which was not 
emblematic of the Peace Crusade, for he grasped a 
c.ivalry carbine which had been carried by f'ne of 
the Six Hundred in the Balaclava Charge, while 1 
was endeavouring to ))rotcct my life from his murderous 
att.ick by pointing Oliver Cromwell’s pistol at his head. 
It was not mucli of a success, for Mr. Moscheles 
has so much of the milk of human kindness in his dis¬ 
position that he was unable to look murderous even on 
occ.ision. The thirty volumes were then packed up in 
boxes, ajd sent to the Russian Embassy for transmission 
by the courier to .St. Petersburg, while 1 took the Memorial 
itself, together with a copy of the acts and documents 
issued in the Peace Crusade, and a bound cojiy of War 
Aya/ns/ War, to present them peisonallylo the Emperor 
of Russia. 1 left Victoria by the 8.45 tr.un for (^iieen 
boro, from which 1 crossed to Flushing. Mr. Beit, 
who was. attended by his faithful dog, was the only 
passenger whom I recognised. I was so dead tired 
that I slejrt almost all the way to (jueenboro, then 
sle|)l .i.g.iin in the steamer, and slept again in the 
ii lin yntil I was within half an hour of Berlin. 

/'nrsdiry, J/ay (jfh. —The train stopjied for four hours 
at Beilin, an interval which I spent very pleasantly with 
Mr. (loldschmied, the genial and well-informed corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily Ni'tos. ^ 

Wednesday, May voth. —1 took the train at ii o’clock 
and slept till within an hour of the Russian frontier. .'\t 
VVirballcn I wrote a letter to the Daily News on “ The 
Wstibtile of an Empire*’^and after another night in the 
train reached Petersburg at 10 o’clock in the morning of 
Thursday. At Wirballen and Berlin it was full spring, but 
in St. Petersburg, although the sun was bright and warm, 
tlvj leaves were only beginning to give the earlier trees a 
shimmer of verdure. Berlin has been transfonned in the 
1 ist few t ears. Petersburg remains the same as it was 
when I first visited it eleven j ears ago, and an ambassador 
rleclcircd he had seen no change in it in the last forty 
years. The H6iel d’Europe was crowded, and it was 
with difficulty that I obtained a room. Madame NovikoT 
\yas staying in the hotel, jflid also M. Novikoff, who is no 
relation, although of the same name. He is a Town 
Councillor of Odessa,,and is well known to Aadiiut's of 
the Peace Congn sscS. He is also the aJthor of several 
boo'xs on thtr subject of Peace, and the only Russian who 
could boast that he had summoned a public meeting in 
support of the Emperor’s Rescript. 

• AT THE RUSSIAN FOREIGN OFFICE. , 

When I was A luncl^I received a telephone message 
from Count Muravieff slating that he Jiw)Uld like to sec me 
at the Foreign Offic", whi|hcr I repaired and found the 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs in the most genial mood. It 
is eleven years since I last met him, but he did not seem 
any older than when I firs* found him as Secreta^- of 
the Russian Embassy at Bt^lin. He was exceedingly 
kind in heaping coals of ^e upon my head for all the 
unkind things which I haersaid about him orally and in 
writing on my last visit to St. Petersburg. Wc had a 
lohg talk about things in general,Rnd the prospcc^ of the 
Conference in particular, but as if was not an interview 
for publication, nothing can bo* said here beyond indi¬ 
cating its general tenour«f At the same time the Count 
was good enough to give me a most convenient opening 
for referring pleasantly to tbfk various unkind things I had 
said about him by remarking upon the absurdity of which 
the Russian (lovernment in jx’ars bt’gone used to be 
guilty, when from time to time it published articles in 
the French 1 ress, for the purpose of vindicating itself 
from strictures of its enemies. “ I used to remark,” said 
Count Muravieff, “on the absurdity of overdoing the 
thing in such vindications, if you want people to accept 
what you say, you should pever fall into the mistake 
of excessive eulogy. You should never forget to put 
vinegar in your s.ilad.’' “ 1 am delighfl'd to hear what 
you say,” said I, laughing, “ because you must admit, for 
instance, that when I have been writing about you, 1 
have even overdone the vinegar,” whereupon he laughed, 
and the incident was closed. He told me that although 
he had been in fifteen posts before he attained his prese.’.t 
position, he had never in the whole of his career met 
with any one who worked more rapidly and more con¬ 
scientiously than the Tsar. The rapidity with whicli 
he mastered all the despatches that were sent him, and 
returned them with annotations every night before going 
to rest, surprised him. He then told me that he was 
wiiting to the Emperor to arrange for my reception on 
the following day. I should have word either that night 
or fir.'l thing in the morning. 

FRIEND.S IV THE CAI*I lAI.. 

Leaving the Foieign Office, I visited Countess Tolstoi 
(eou-in of Count Leo Tolstoi) at the Winter Palace, who 
was, as alw.i)s, enthusiastic in the cause of peace, and full 
of admiration for the work that had been done in the last 
six months. Then back to the hotel to meet Mr. 
Dobson, thef.inious 7'in/es correspondent, who has been 
distinguishing himself so much of late by the publication 
of valuable documents throwing light on the situ ition in 
Russi.i; and the Rev. Mr. Francis, who,while ambassadors 
come and go, remains the constant friend of all English 
and Americans who visit the capital of Russi.i. Then 
with Mr. Francis to another Countess Tolstoi, with whom 
we discussed Cecil Rhodes and Olive Schreiner vehe¬ 
mently till nearly one o’clock in the morning, and then on 
(for late hours are the rule in St. Petersburg) to Prince 
Ouchtomsky, who was just beginning to wrestle with the 
task of putting the St. Petersburg / ’iedomosti to press. 

THE FA.MIVE. 

Friday, t^ay wth. —Sure enough, before I rose, there 
arrived a letter from the Foreign Offite, enclosing the 
card from the Master of Ceremonies, stating th^ the 
Emperor would receive me at six o’clock. I had to leave 
for Tsarskoe Scloc at four. I spent the morning with 
Mr. Francis in visiting^ Princess Lieven,a landowner in the 
distressed district of North-Eastern Russia, who read me 
a letter received from one of the famine-stricken provinces, 
which gave a terrijplc account »f the sufferings of the 
unfortunate Tartars ^na Finnish tribes, who, in addition 
to want of food, arc plagued with scurvy. Some three or 
four millions of people will recpiirc to be fed for three 
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months tirt ihj harvest ripens, and as ^le scurvy attacks 
their knee-joints they are unable to attend relief centres, 
and have to be sought outtand cared for in their own 
homes. Mr. Francis was\ starting on Monday with 
several \oIunlcer nurses and lady doctors who were 
going at their own charge to minister to the needs of the 
.sufierers. I had intended taking my secretary with me 
to the ^Hagtte, but as^e volunteered to accompany the 
relief party I agreed to j^ivc him behind. From thence on 
III a lady doctor of the name of Madame Schabanoff, who 
was organising the Russian s<!wtion of the International 
Women’s Memorial to the Fmperor. 'I'hey were much 
entertained with the accounfcbf the Crusade in Knglanc', 
and so much intereste'd in our little badge that 1 gladl> 
left with them all that I h.id. Back to the hotel 
to lunch, and then off to the station. 

.AT TS.\RSK()r.-S)a.OK. 

On arriving at Tsarskoe-Seloe station, the c.Arriage was 
w.iiting, and ijt ten minutes I found myself in the 'I’s.irskoe 
I'nl.ice, whiTe I was received by two servants in the 
piclurestpie Imperial unifornf, neither of whom could speak 
either French, Owrman or Fnglish. I'e.i w.is served, and 
inst a.s 1 was settled down to note topics U|>()n which I 
liojied to have a chance of speaking to the ICmperor, 
the carriage was announced and 1 w.is c trri.'d off to th > 
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Alexandra Palace, a more modern mansion which stands 
at a short distance from Tsarskoe-Seloc. 

There I had my first experience of one of the distinctive 
features of the Russian (^6utt. familiar to- all anibassatlors 
and thase who have been present atdts formal ceremonies. 

I have seldom seen a more picturesque group of uniformsir 
and liveries than tliat whiclt greeted me as the door 
was opened. The nmning footman with his nodding 
ostrich iduines, the Arab ser\iinis, and. several other 
equally picturesquely bedi/ened attendants, usliered me 
into the waiting-room, the large windows of which looked 
out into a pleasant garden. Although it was the month 
of May,'the outlook did not remintl me much of the men) 
moqth, for the air was thick with whirling snow, and the 
thermometer in the window registered a temperature 
which ill England would haic been considered more 
seasonable for Christmas. 

THK. TS\R AND THK Pi; \i. K LKU’SADK. 

' After waiting for about half-an-Jioiir in pleasant con¬ 
versation with the (ieiK-ral of Cossacks, six o'clock struck, 
and 1 was received by the Emperor. An attendant carried 
the album, thememori.d. and the other books, into the work 
room of the Emperor, and as soon as he had ])Ut tliem do\, n 
wo were left alone. 'I'lu- Emperor was e.xtremch kind, and 
nothing could Inve been more cordial and more gei: 'oils 
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th:in the terms in which he expressed his appreciation of 
tjie services which had been rendered to the cause of the 
Teace Crusade. Speakiny first on behalf of the Empress, 
•he said he was commissioned to express the intense 
pleasure with \yhich sho had w4t<rticd the national niove- 
ment in .siipport of pca^c. “ 9. pleasure in which,” said the 
kmperor, “ I fully share.” He was much pleased with 
the memorial, noted several of the signatures, and in 
conversation .showed .hat he had been a diligent reader 
of IVar A^aiiittf War, the official gazette of the Crusade. 
He seemed to be in extremely good heallh, though some¬ 
what paler than when he was bronzed by the Crimean 
sun at Livadia last autumn. His table was covered with 
despatches which were waiting his attention as soon as I 
had departed, a matter which somewhat pricked my 
conscience, when I found at the close of the interview 
that I had been with the Emperor for an hour and twentv 
minutes. Concerning our conversation, of course. I e..iii 
say nothing, excepting to affirm in general terms, vhich 
I do without hesitation and reserve, that nothing could 
have been more reassuring than to hear the Emueror 
speak as he did concerning the hopes which he enter¬ 
tained as to the C onference, and the buoyant cour.igc 
with which Ite confionted the immense difficulties of his 
]>osition. Afier the audience was over, I was driven 
back to the I’alacc of Ts.irskoe, where dinner w.is 
served, and then back to the station. I reached St. 
I’elersbuig about nine o'clork, and spent the evening 
with friends .it the hotel. 

ji. wren;. 

Sa/i/ri/iiv, May \2t/i.- Xc.vt day, callers .ill tlie 
morning at the hotel ; then at noon I had an interview 
with M. de Witte, who is hy common con.scnt the most 
po||»fifeamong the Mmisicrs of the Ts.ar. M. de 
\Vute^!|wo looked in much Ijetter hciltli th in wh.ai 1 
s iw him last year,*exi)I.lined his ideas as to protection, 
free trade and the prospects of llrilish cajiital in the 
Empire whose finance he controls. He disclaimed 
einph.itieally the opinion that he was a free-trader; he 
might*be, he said, in ye.ars to come, but at present 
Kussian ndustrics needed protection. Only such needful 
things as Russia could not jiroduce herself, and those 
which were indispensable for the development of her own 
resources, ivould he permit to enter duty fret* Mo duty 
was charged upon heavy gold-crushing machinery neces- 
s iry for the development <if the Siberian gold-fields, and 
the same principle might be extended ; but his desire, as 
hJe.xplained to me, wa.^aot to remove the tariff behind 
which manufacturers could produce goods for fear of 
being ruined by foreign competition, so much as to im[iori 
foreign capital and skill, and induce the foreigner to 
participate in the adiant.igo of a jirotcctive t.uiff. 

We had a good deal of talk about the commercial 
tieaties, but nothing can be done in th.il tlirectioii until 
live years hence, for the most favoured nation cl.uisv. 
which is found in Ru^^inn Iro.itics, govt.-nis the situation. 
M. de Witte gave uie on paiting a set of his annual 
statements as to the finaijces of the Russian Empire .' 
iiscful collection. The conversation cincred most topic-., 
inctuding the I’niversity trouble and I'inland. concerning 
which last subject he flcvoutly thanked (iuil that he had 
nothing to as it did not lie in his deii.irlmenl, or 
cntgil any responsibility upon him. • 

OENKK.41, KOUROP.VrtCIN:. 

In the.^temoon 1 went to see General Kouropatkiii,* 
Minister m AVar.. He is, as the Emperor told me. otie 
of the three Ministers wh« did most to urge him to issgc 
the Rescript. He only^pcaks Russiait^nd French, b.it 


he has as his aide-dekamp the Baron Qsten Sackeii, 
who is, I think, tly most absolutely faultless translator 
whom I ever met. The precision and rapidity of his 
translation was almost phonegraphic ; whether sentence 
by sentence or in paragraphs/ one language seemed to 
be transmuted into the otW without a moment’s hesitti- 
tion or derangement of ’The faultless mechanism of 
the translating machine within the brain. General 
Kouropatkin was genial and fran]( on all subjects except 
politics. ‘'Don’t talk to me of politics,” he said. “I 
know nothing of them : talk to me of guns and rifles.” 
I discussed M. Bloch's faiffoiis book with the General, in 
which he was considcr.ibly interested, and said there was 
a great deal in it w hich if as \ erj true, but he thought 
that M. Bloch did not make sufficient allowance for the 
genius of the commander or for the chapter of accidents. 
He said Bloch’s book reminded him of Verestchagiivs 
picture of the battle of Teliclic. where the Russian priest 
was saying the sen ice for the dead. “ Mow,” said he, 
“ Vereslchagin put in a thousand more dead than were 
actually killed. Soil is uiih Bloch’s book—there is an 
element of ex iggcration : hut«still there is much good in 
his book, which represents the ucninnilalion of many 
studies of m.iny c\|)erls.'’ As in the I’Acc Conference, 
the Minister said he hoped that something would come 
of it, but it did not seem to me that his hopes ucrc very 
largely mingled with expectation. 

ClifXI MfRWLhKK ACIMX. 

From the Ministry of War 1 called round at the Foreij^n 
Office, where I found Count .Murat ieft', and rcjiortcd to 
him my reception at Tsar.skoe-Seloe. Count Aluraviclf 
was, if jiossiblo, more entertaining than ever, and I w.is 
ashamed to find on le.iiiiig that I liad been at th • 
Foreign Office nearly a couple of lioirrs. I told Count 
jMurai ietiiTli.it 1 had been asked to spc.ik by Mr. Francis 
at the hall of the BiitisIi-.Viucricau Chuicli ujion that 
evening, and asked if lu' had any objection. He replied. 
‘‘ Not the least in the world." “But,’’ s.iid 1 , ‘‘1 shall 
have to speak out iiiy mind about your censorship, which 
really has been loo stupid for anything.’’ '■ Say what 
you pft'asc.” he said laughing. “ 1 will send my secretary 
to report wh.at you say.’’ Then back to the hotel, where 1 
was delighted to find General Tgnatieff. the correspon¬ 
dent of the \ovoc I'/rwya, who had come on interviewing 
purposes intent. 

.V PLIII.IC MV.KriNi: IN' ST. PKIHRSIIL'K:;. 

In the evening 1 adtiressed the meeting .at Mr. Francis, 
hall, which w.as tilled with an audience more tlian two 
thirds of whom weic Russians, the others being F.nglish. 
I’here were seieral ncwspa[)er corresjioiidenls and one 
of tlio Russian con.sors, an .Vdmir.il. Count .MuravietVs 
secretary, and a friend from the Foreign ttfficc. I hail 
to speak about tJie I’lMce t'liisade in JTigl.iiuI. and the 
o.ccasion gave me niiieli fieedom. I ixplained wli.it 
h.id been done, t\pi.lined our system ol towns’ meetings 
and then described a typie.il ineclinj; in iengland, and 
then 1 explained that it woifld lie impossible for people 
in Russia 40 tinderstand the kind of difficulties we 
had in England, iin'less I were to stifle the kind o'’ 
objections that were i.iised .iiid the way in whicl^ tin 1 
were answered. 1 hoped tli.il no one would consider 1 
w.is venturing ujion fojjbidden ground w’hen in reality 
I was merely indulging 'in .a species of historic. ' 
niinativc ncce.ssaiy to enable them to understand lli • 
difficulties felt by many Englishmen in supporting any 
proposal that einajiatrd from <hc Russian Emperm. 
With this prefatory- observation, 1 gave the meeting 
as vividly and briefly as possible samples of all tlie 
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denunciations hurled .against RtCssia by the opponents 
of the Criisade There was the despotism of the Tsar, 
for instance, and the treatment of the Doukhobortsi, the 
sufferings of the Stundists, fthe horrors of Siberia, and, 
above all, the treatment ^f Finland. I had hoped to 
have published a full report c\f my remarks, but my secre¬ 
tary, who took a stenographic report of my remarks, has 
gone off to the famine district, and has been apparently 
too bu^y to write out his notes ever since. Therefore 1 
must be content with this memorandum of the heads of 
the discourse, which, however, are sufficient to show the 
large and effectual opening which it afforded me for saying 
what ought to be said on such an occasion. 

THE RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 

Finally 1 wound up by declaring that I had defended 
every institution but one in Russia, good, bad, or 
indifferent, upon English platforms, because there was 
always something to be said even for the wci-st 
institution, but the only institution in which 1 had 
never said one word of dtffcnce was the Russian 
censorship; and thereupon feeling myself moved to 
testify faithfully, I followed*lhc lead and indulged in a 
whole-hearted ijenunciation of the way in which the 
censorship had counter-worked the efforts of the Emperor 
by the stupid way in which it had mutilated and defared 
the journal of the Crusade. What 1 said was pretty 
strong, but it did not seem to be one whit too emphatic 
for niy audience, which, when 1 began, was extremely 
i|uiet, but when I tinished was extremely enthusiastic. 
Then the collection was taken for the sufferers from 
famine, and I invited the rest of the meeting to stay and 
discuss with me what could be done to support most 
c.Tectually the cause of peace in Russia. The objection 
was taken by some that Russia did not need to do any¬ 
thing, as all Russians were known to be ready' to do 
anything, even to die for their Emperor, .and therefore 
there was no need to support him by what Madame 
Novikoff, w'ho w'as present, clescribcd as a little twaddle 
on jniblic platforms.” 1 said that Russians might be willing 
to die for their Emperor, but a great many of them, 
like the censors and others who might be named, were 
by no means ready to give any active support to, or 
even to cease from thwarting, his beneficent designs. 
1 also expounded the idi a of the rilgrim.ige of Fraternity 
culminating in the .Congress of I’aris in the year of the 
I'ixhibition, and ridiculed the idea that Russians would 
not be allowed to hold meetings in support of their own 
Emperor’s ideas until they had received pcmiission from 
some miserable policeman. M. Novikoff, of Odessa, e.\- 
plainccl ffiat be had held a “public meeting” in support 
of the Rescript ; but he explained immediately aficrwartts 
that it was not a public meeting, only a conference being 
jjcrmitted, while a public meeting is objected to. I told 
the meeting that both the Tsar and the President of the 
French Republic were heartily in symptithy with the 
jiroposal to undertake a propaganda of Fraternity 
throughout Europe, and theg the meeting resolved itself 
into a kind of Committee for the purpose of suggesting 
the best personsjo lake any hand m the orgtinisation of 
such a propaganda in St. Petersburg. 

A CASE IN POINT. 

. Altogether the proceedings la|^cd until nearly eleven 
o’clock, and the meeting, which was an extremely interest¬ 
ing one, was declared to be quite unprecedented in Russik. 
TJjA*.Censor was heard declaring that not one word of my 
sfM^^^^ould be telegriippcd abroad,^ and he afterwards 
reported to his superiors that I had spoken in a scanda¬ 
lous fashion concerning the Emperor, having even called 


him no better than an “old woman.” That fact is an 
interesting illustration of the kind of reliance to be placed 
upon the report of censors. What I said was, that in 
dealing with the difficultjcs which the friends of Russia 
had to contend with in England, Hhe assertion was con¬ 
stantly made that the Emperor 'had not the power 
which he was supposed to wield. F'or instance, I sail*, 
there are plenty of people in England who say when 
speaking about this Finnish question, that they are quite 
sure that the Emperor is far too good anu sincere a man 
to have any share in forcing the new military law upon 
Finland ; but that such things seem to show that he had 
no more power in his country than any old woman in 
Russia—which was not a particularly nice thing to say 
perhaps ; and if there had not been more intelligent 
jicrsons present, the Censor's version would probably 
have sufficed to have caused judgment to h.ave been 
given against me in high quarters. Fortunately my real 
meaning was unmistakable. 

SOME EAREWEI.l. VISITS. 

Sunday, May 13 .—Spent an hour with Prince Ouchtom- 
sky, who 1 am glad to hear is likely to come to England 
ill the course of next month, bike everyone else to -a-hoin 
I spoke, he regards the closing of the Universities as one 
of the most serious of Russia’s troubles. From hence 1 
went to lunch witli fhe Count and Countess Ignatieff at 
their hospitable mansion. The Count does not seem a 
day older than he was eleven years .ago, and the Countess 
seems several years younger. Count Ignatieff has*csigncd 
his position as the head of the .Slavonic Society ; but he 
is still one of the wittiest, and the most interesting person¬ 
alities in Russia. I wrote out some account of my visit 
for the Daily N(wx. Called on the Countess Tolstoi to 
bid liei good-bye, and found there another Censpr, with 
whom, howeier, 1 did not discuss jiolitics. I was sorry 
to miss Count Lamsdorff, as, by one of those rtccidenls 
tliiit sometimes happen, he was calling upon me just at 
the time when I was calling upon him. I then went on to 
•M. Pobyedonostzeff, who seemed to me to have grow n much 
older and frailer since 1 last saw him. He was Cull of 
interest in all things European, and asked eagerly afti r 
Mr. Ilcincmann, w'hosc mtiiriage seemed to interest him 
greatly. 

• (iOOD-nVE TO I’KTERSIU.'Ri.. 

The weather w’as vei-y changeable during my stay in 
St. Petersburg, the thermometer showing as niuch as 
twenty degrees difference in two hours. The time h^d 
now come when I should leave. hurried dinner at the 
hotel with Prince Ouchtomsky, Madame fTovikoff and 
Mr. Dobson, and then at the station I met Consul Wolff, 
from Wiborg, with a pamphlet setting forth the grievancc.s 
of the Fins, my great friend Mr. Plancon of the Foreign 
Office, and an Englishman who had just returned from 
travelling up and down Finland, and who wished to give 
me his parting te.stimony on the subject. So with many 
adieus and kind wishes, 1 started for the Hague. 

Monday, May 14 .-—’ woke to find my'self alrtKidy in a 
warmer climate, with a springs much further advanced. 
The sun was warm and bright, and everywhere the 
peasants were busy in the fields, ihj forests were bursting 
into leaf, and hftrt and there, as we neared the German 
frontier, could be^scen the nests of the stork.'NWc crossed 
the frontier about five.o’clock, and were able to take a 
sleeping carriage in the train for Berlin. Long ago it 
«sed to be said that railway travelling in Russja was the 
most luxurious in Europe ; but a first-cl^ss Russian 
cqfriage now is by no means soAomforfable as a second- 
class (German one, which indeed* is quite equal, if not 
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superior, to the first-class carriage on many of our best 
railways. The difference between first and second-class 
ojt a German rail\4^ay is indeed often quite imperceptible 
to the untrained eye, consisting chiefly in the colour of 
the upholstery. Very noticeable ajso was the increase of 
•speed on the line after crossing the Russian frontier ; but 
(jcrmany is going apace'in railway ^peed as in cveirthing 
else, as we are finding out more and more to our cost 
ever}' day we live. 

AT ThS r.KRMAN FQRF.IflN OFFICE. 

Tuesday, May 15. - Arrived early in the morning at 
Rcrlin—went to see in the Thiergarten the Kaiser's 
liistorical groups of white marble of his ancestors. The 
white marble looks verj'^ pretty through the trees, and 
some of the subsidiary figures arc very' interesting, 
rherc is however, about the figures themselves, a little 
bit too much monotony. Every one of them is a man in 
armou-, grasping a sword-hilt. No doubt in thosi* days 
the first condition of a ruler was to be, like Futzy-Wuzzy, 
•* a first-class fighting man ” ; but when you see a whole 
procession of them down an avenue in a wood, you ratner 
wish that one or two might have varied their implements. 
Then 1 lunched with Sir Frank l.ascellcs at the British 
Embassy, where we had some pleasant talk, interspersed 
with stories of Mr. Rhodes, whose \isit to Berlin seems to 
have been an unqualified success. 1 n the afternoon, called 
at the German Foreign Office, and had an opportunits 
for the first time of meeting .1 director of (ierman Foreign 
I’olic). I-^-rr von Bulow is hale and hearty. He was 
almost boisterous in the geniality with which he uel- 
I'oined me. It was veiy interesting to be in the [il.ice 
which is for ever associated with the statecraft of Bismarck. 
I was only theie for a quarter of an hour, the arriv.il of 
some ambassador cutting' short the conversation, into 
which, however, we managed to crowd a gocxl deal. 
Tlien dinnuA with MT. Goldschmied. I.efl at eleven for 
the Wague. 

Wednesday, Jfay 11;.—'I'hc train was very long. There 
were no steejiing-car^ for Holland, but I slept well. 
Closed ^h-. Dutch frontier early in the morning, and 


had no trouble with «he Customs. Then |hrougb 
Amsterdam, and to the Hague, which «was reached 
about It o’clock. 

AT THE 

A more ideal place for a Conference could not be con¬ 
ceived. The weather has 4 >ecn somewhat treacherous 
and chtmgcable—^thc sun shining bright in the morning, 
so that it was a treat to breakfast on the balcony Pax 
Intrantibus, as the villa .Scheveningen where I am staying 
is named, in .Stolkpaik ; but in the afternoon the wind 
set in cold enough to mak^you shiver. The first' day 1 
arrived, I sent out a circular letter to all the delegates, 
asking them to co-operate iiy*lhe preparation of a kind 
of W/ta’s Who! for the “ I’arliamcnt of Peace.” It was 
very' curious to notice the difference of promptitude with 
which the dcleg.tles responded. The first two which 
came to hand were the Persian and the Swedish delegates. 
The Roumanian only' reached me at the end of May'. 

On the day' of the opening of the Conference, 1 w'as not 
one of the favoured few who witnessed the ceremony 
within the precincts, althouglg in the papers, I was 
announced as being present. 1 have not had much time 
for ceremonials : but have dei oled mysclrto making the 
acquaintance of ns many delegates as possible, an.l 
endeavouring to keep the public informed as to how 
things w'cre actually' going on. I undertook the corres- 
jjondence for the Slanchester Guardian, the only paper 
in the country which regarded the I’eace Crusade 
sufficiently in\|Jortant to be specially reported, and I am 
glad to note that 1 g(>t my' telegrams through in time. 
The last fortnight, which I spent in the leafy'glades of 
tlie Stolkpark, or w.-indering hither and thither between 
the five hotels at which the delegates were st.iying, is to 
me in many ways a iinit|ue and memorable time in my 
life. Of that, however, I may have more to say' when 
the Conference is over and ilone. At present, I imi'-t 
now' hurry back after having seen the Rkvif.vv to press, 
in order to begin the publication of the first chronique of 
the Conference which is to appear daily in the Payldad 
at the Hague, till the Conference rises. 
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EVENTS OF THE M^^NTH. 


M.iy I. The American Government hands over 
tu M. Cambon, on K*half of Spain, the 
2^000,000 dols. agreed upun as payment for 
the Philippines. 

A deputation waits on the ArrhbUbops of 
Canterbury and York a\ J^irabeth Palace, 
lo express confidence tn the bisbd^s to secure 
order and harmony in the Church. 

May Day labour demotKtmtipn in Hyde 
l^rk ; two thousand ptes^mt. «^ 

President Kruger ot),*ns the session of the 
Volksraad at Pretoria. 

3. General McArthur receives front the Filipinos 
;i list of the pnsoneis in their liands. 

General Otis has a cotif^renc.* at Manila \ivth 
the Filirmio Commissioners desiring 

3. Mr. W4ltor Kothschild, M.P., and Sir H. 

Howortb, M.P., elected Trustees of th? 
British Musi^um. 

Mr. Fielding, Minister of Finnnr.\ m.'ikcs hU 
Budget statement in the Caiodiun Hous;. of 
Commons. 

Th^ Italian Mii^ry resigns. 

Mr. Httiibury receives n (Uputatton, .it lii- 
private residence, from flu: Liverpool 
Chamber of Coiunicrrc, nltich ndvuuii«s 
a national system r>f telephones, 

4. Mr, Riuhie, at the Board of Trade, roceivos .1 

deputation of tho N.tvy Lc;igii.e, offering 
siiggestitms for increasing the mnub^M' uf 
British seamen in tho MercuntiL* Ma>iuc. 

A Blue Bwk on the P.icilic csibh* issued. 

Jioth Houses of Convocation adopt i«.solutions 
condemning the issue of ncuspap.rs sev^u 
day.s a week. 

5. Tho 'J'sitng-li Vnmf'n informs the Btiilsh Ti/ga* 

lion in Pcktii (hat it lus instiiicud ch * 
Vic\j*oy of Cunton to icmov^ at one.' ih.* 
si\ hiindr.'d Chiivsj soldL-r.s fiom K.ui-Iuug 

Fnrtli.T American Micr^sswS reported in tli * 
t*hilippihes. 


0. M. de FreyciiKt, French Minist. r of W'a , 
resigns and is succvvdwd by M. Kruritr. 

'I he FiUianos recognise American soVwi<^igniy 
oyer the PhiUppiiic.s. 

, Strike of native signalmen on the (heat Pwiiin* 
sula Kailway of India. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and Yoik sit 
at Lambeth Palace to decide priiut& of ivtc- 
monini in dispute In the ('hnrdi. 

8. Bishop Tiigwel) committed for trial ai^Lago-? 

for statements made in the Trhtfa of 
March a7tli on the death-rate in Africa owing 
to the drinking habits there. 

M. Diiuuy, in the .’rench Chamber, dau-s 
that there are disseiisiims in the Cabinet. 

9. The Womtu’s Liberal Feder.iium* begin their 

Council meeting fur the >Vt:.r at Westbourne 
I^rk Chapel, Lady Carlisle preuding. 

I'hs dispute in (he cotton trade clf)Sw.s satis- 
faclO|gy ; wages to b.' ndvani'crt per cent. 

10. Two hundred and sixty deivLhos and .a 
number of women and childien surrendci to 
the gunWats on the While Nile. 

The ^ international Coimnission of Contiol 
silting at Athens issues iu first annual 
report. 

Great meetii^ in Pa.is to proi jst against the 
continued iniprisunment of Colonel Pirquua. 

It. Mr, Andrew CaiticgL offwfs ;^5o,ooo towasda 
(ho Birmingham Univorsity.c 
Mr. Kitchie receive® deputation of sugar 
refiners, who urge afl^ternattonal agr^icnt 
fuj' tho nloillQon uf sugat lK>UQti..s. * 

Mr* Rhodes accepts the presidency of the 
l^itli African 1 ,«uigtie. 

>•’ l^wd Salisbury recttves a d<rputatian at the 
, Fot^n Office of the .Sea Fisheries Protection 
\ ^ AsiociHtion. Ik 

'ihe Honie Secretary raceivcH* an important 
(Upuuittun proresung against ^even-duy 

Ru'tertj-Chiiwse Bank apply to the Chinese 
?*5f**^ nmcui for » ro 4 |iun w a nas’ bmnch 
TO^av to connect Pekin with PornAvtBur.' 
A «emiue etpkisiou at St. Helen's; dunage 
estimated at ji^To 3 ,ooa. 




13. Thi Libraryofihe ParusChamberofComme.c'' 
is destroyed by fiie, with the loss of forty 
thousand vulume®. 

In Italy, General Pelloux form® a new Ministry. 
Mr, .Stead has an interview with the Tsar at 
Tiiarskoa Sdo. ^ 

M. de .Staal, President of the Peace Conferenr.% 
arrives at the Hague. 

Terrible railw'ay collision near Philadelphia, 
IJ.S.A. 

15. Brit'sh troops start from Tfong Kong fur tli .* 

new Kau-lung territory. 

ISl. Bourgeois and M. d*Kstournellcs 
Paris for the Hague. 

16. .Sir Julian Paiincefote leaves Ixmdon for ih^ 

llajjiue.^ 

Sis hmglishmcn arrost»‘d in the Tninsvnal for 
treason against tlie .South African Kvprb!!i 



PkoiQ^ra^h /yO {Etihtf and Fry* 


THK L\TE KARL OF STRAFFORD. 


17. The Queen la”s (he meniorMl sto.ie of ili.* 

Victoria ami Albert Museum at Soutn 
Kenringioi). 

1 ho alleged “ rvVc>Uitionists'’ are brought up 
h.for, the vonrf .at Pretoria ind icniandwd 
foj* a fortnight on bail. 

18. Sir A. Milner telegraphs to President Steyfl hi*, 

uilliagnwss to meet President Kruger at 
Bio mfontcin. 

A niunbcv of Paris postmen ‘Uiilc.* woil 

on the lefusal of the .Senate to cotusidcr a 
proposal to raise their w*ages.^ 
i.> A Filipino peace delegation arrives :il General 
^ l,nwton'» lines on th«r way lo Manila. 

The Tsar orders a commission to a^mblc*. 
under the presidv-ocy of the Minister of 
JiiHticr, to consider the question of tians- 
povtition to Siberia. C M * ,, 

3 . 7 . Irish Narkaml X^»ie of Great Britain holds 
its coni'enlion at Bradford. • 

Great five at Dawson City, U.S.A.; damage 
to property 44)00,000 dols. 

SI. The liner .Paris Jg>cs on the rocks near 
Fxilmouth on hef way from Cherbourg to 
New York; the pa^gpngei'is 1430) land safely 
.at Fabsovdh, ' 

39. 'Tlte fntemiwpnal Miperii Congress meets at 
Brussels. 4 


t* ^ 

Ti. T]i*e Coopwtutive Congryis meets at Liverpool, 
i,iodi«ddegs;tes being in attendance. 

A form of government is offered to the Fillpijios 
through Agui|mldo’s Peace Commissioners, 
ttj. The International Miners. Congress at Brussel® 

{ uss a resolution in favour of a legal eight- 
intirb day. C 

MajcH' Marchand passes through Sues, 

Empire Day observed in tlie principal cities of 
Canada. 

Admiral Dewey arrives at Hong Kong. 

34. Thc<Jii4cn’s eightieth biithda)* U celebrated 
in all quarters of the world. 

Thc-Congress on Tuberculosis opens in B.Tlin, 
in pr«.sencc of the Ktnpress nf (^erinany. 
Serious disturbances among the WYnktuHi on 
strike at Riga, in Russia; twelve ficrsons 
killad and fifty wounded. 

:'v 'rhcinUmationul Miners (jongres<;imnnimoiisly 
cany a reMdiilion in f.tvom of ;i titirihttttm 
7<vr^'. uhicb each ualion should fix fnv 
ilscif. 

in the Itali.in ('haiuher the new Cabinet 
gain'' Its first P.Trliumentnry lirtory by a 
rnajniity <’f 81 in a House of'J27, 

'Die Qiicvii 1 ubli^hc** a public letter ( f ihonks 
foi tho X xpusrioiis of kindness whii h 1 cached 
I1..1 ftoni all parts of the woild, cm her 
iii;thti.:ili biriliday. 

The Ko^nl MUiLiiy TV.utnuiiK..L c^xsnod at 
tho Agriuiltnr.il Hall by ihc Duke and 
Duchess of York. 

The Iiiternation.'d Commission .at Apm Itoids 
its first meeting. 

Gu*:it fire at .St.John's, NeuW^Brunsw’tk ; a 
bundled building® destroyed. 

:A deputation of the Ihitisb Society of Fri.nds 
waits on M. do .St.ml. and presiiits a memo¬ 
rial in favour uf Peace. 

(h'iioi.il GalHenn arihes in Paris fxini Mnd.i- 

T lu* Qiieoii sends a nocssrgx.* <,f thanks lo 
Pu‘«u!x!it McKinlevstuI (be American ]SM*pk' 
for iIkii congffUIllations her eightieth 
Uithday. 

The Iritcrnaticinul Miners (.onfirence ar Bim 
.sx.(s (oncludcs its sittings. 

. The indtod divisions <if the (’ouit of Ca‘*s.itJon 
iiuvt in I*ai# to li. .n the Report M. 
W dIul-Benuptcun the appUcalii^ for uvtsion 
(•r (bo Dreyfus Case. 

Sii A. Milner lea>es C.apo Town fen 
font.ia in oidci to moot Piesidont Kroger. 
'Die linal Vote on the Federation Rejvtrtninm 
in South Australia ha® le^iiitud as rollows', 
Affiimaiive, bs.yc®; iKgaiive, 17,053; info,- 
mal, To.i,o'> 

Funeral of Senor Custelar in Madnd. Cero- 
iiiony uiines»*ed by enormous crowds. 

'I'he trial of W. D^roultdu on the chaigc o( 
^ iiicititMt^h^ aiiuy to roolt commc'ices in 

Paris. 

T he Finnish Diet adopts without modification 
the Miliiary Senice Bill loconmicnd^d by 
tlie Finnish Army ('oiMiuIfle,:, and oppos . 
tlie one proposed by Russia, 

>. Major Marchand ro.iches T'oulon, where lie ii, 
receis^d with enthusiasm. 

Presidjiit Kruger and ^i^ A 1 frx.d Miliicr aie 
w.irmly icCvivcd at Bloemfontein. 

'Du* dispwtx^ in the Bmiding Trade is seltkd 
satisf.icto.ilv, 

Glive Schiehier publishes a stirring appeal fui 
jv.acc. addressed to the British people and 
the Boor Guve.nineiil. 

51. M. Mfliiin. the Procureiir-f^ndral of the 
(.oiut of Cassation, pronounces ill favciir of 
a ro\i^iou of the .sentence of ('aptain 
pass.'d iiiwSM, and a-ks tho Court to ordo* 
a fivsh Courl-Martittl. 

M. Dcrt)Uledc i® if attempt 

ti'ciison. ,, . _ 

^ The first sod of the Nufthem Lxtemuon R; il- 
way is turned at Bulawayo. 

The C'totha Diet decide to cull upon the 
Covemmeot of the Duchy to rwresent in 
the props, quarter tlur Dece*6»r)’^iot Pnnee 
Arthqtrf Conrfbght BHiing tip his nwidenco 

in llieljjichy as^ future heir. 
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Peace Conference. 

i 3 . The Prace Conference opens at the Haeue, 
all the delegates being present ; M, de Stoal 
_ is elected President. 

>9. The chiles of the Conference meet in cfder to 
divide into sections to facilitate work, y 

so. M. de Staal imibes a presidential sperth intro¬ 
ducing husine.ss of Cunfeyence. * 

' Three Committees named : (1) Armaments; 
ia'_ Rules of War ; (3' Arbitration. 

33. Presidents and vice-presidents are chosen for 
each of the Committees. 

ag. Committee No. a i 9 eels at the Huis ten liosch, 
and is divided into two sections—namely, 
that of the Brussels Conference, and that d 
the Cienevii Convention. 

a6. Committee Ko. 3 on Arbitration, under the 
presidency of M. Koargcois, meets. The 
principle of mediation and arbitration 
accepted without dissent. Russian pioposals 
introduced. Sir Julian Pauticcfule proposes 
Permanent Tribunal, Kiib-Committee of 
eight appointed. Sub-Committee No. t on 
Arinanents, under the presidency ufM. lieer- 
n. rrt, meets. 

aj. Both .seciio is of Committee No. 3 meet, deal 
nitli the tre<alment of prisoners of wai, and 
the ^extension of the Geneva Convention to 
l■uritinle w.aifaie. 

a). Sub-Commitlet No. 3 considers the Russian 
arbitration plan along with that propos<»l by 
Sir Jiiliin Patinceftile. 

Sub-Coinmittce No. i considers the litii'tation 
to artillery in use in navies and forlrt:sses. 
•Substance of Sit Juli.tn Paunccfote’spiopositl 
published. 

30. The text of the Russian proposals on arbitra¬ 

tion is publisbccl. 

31. Proprtstils of Butain and of the I'nited States 

Commissioners are coiniiiui)ie.it. d to the 
sub-codimiltee or “Comite de Kdilsction” 
of the Arbitration Committe-*. The U*t of 
the American project is publish ;d. 

By-Election. 

May ji. Owiiip to the death of Sir John sMu\vb».iy, 
a vaCsifii y occurred in th* reprcsoninfion uf 
Oxford t'niver-sity. .Sir W. Anson. W.irdcn 
of All Souls’, was elated without oi>i><>sitton. 

30. Owing tt^the death of .Sir H. S. N.iylor- 

** Le;^and, a by-election w.is held in the*Soiith- 
port division of Lanca«ihirc, with ihv fi*IIo\ving 
result 

Sir G. Pilkiiigton (R ' . 

Hulfuiii 11'.' . 5*052 

Radical M.\)ority ... 583 


SPEECHES. 

May 1. Mr. RhodevS, in I..ondoti, on the financial 
position of Khodesi.4.^ 

2. Mr. J. ISarrctt, on British and American trade 

in the Far East. 

3, ]|ord Rosebiry, in London, rp^ournalisni and 

the Siiven-days newsjMpsrr. 

5. XiOrd Koseben'f in London, on Liberalism, and 
sane^and wild ** ImpeiialUni.*' 

8. The Bishop of London, at Marylebone, depre¬ 

cates the idea that the aim of education is to 
enable people to get on.** 

Sir W. Broadbont, in London, on the I^ondon 
hospitals. 

9. Iword Rosebary, in lAindon, on the Civil 

Service. 

10. Sir John Lubbock, in London, on trade and 
business. 

*3. Mr. St^d, in St,^ Petersburg, on the way in 
which the English people nave Tvccivcd thj 
Tsars peace profKi^Is. 

>5»*I-ord Lansdowne, in lAindon, on tlie supva^im 
cn^city of temperance men in the Army to 
resist dise:^, b^ fatigue^nd show cooln.ss 
and intrepidity^ 

16. Lord Roseber^^fi London, on ILord Elgin’s 
Indian Vicwoyalty. 

18. Lord Salisbury, in London, on the future »f 
the Ltboal Party. 


j8. Mr. Goschen, in London, on South Afii.:a. 

The Kinp.Tor of Germany, at Wiesbaden, on 
th^ Peace Conference 

20. M. dc Staal, at the Hague, on the objects and 
work of the Peace Conference. 

Mr. T, P. O’Conno't at Bradford, on the need 
fur a united liish Party. 

22. Mr. Thomas Burt, .M.P., at Brussels, on the 
advantages of tr.ndo union<;.| 

24. Lord Rosebery, in London, on the Queen’s 
reign. 

Mr. Cbunberlain, at Highbury, on Friendly 
Societies. 

25 Mr. lohij Morley, at Ly<ln.*y, on Liberalism 
and liiifierinlisin. 

laird Kitnbjrley, at Cromer, on public affairs. 

26. Virchow,.it Beilin,on how' to present the 
sp.-c id <»f tubeiciilosjs, 

27. Lord .Spencer, at 'L'iowbiidg.% on the woik of 

the Liheml P.arty in the future. 

30. Sir W. Harcouii, ai Nantyglo, replies to Lord 
Salisbury’s speech on thcljiberal Party, arid 
expresses his fhith in the restoration of the 
fortunes of the Party. 

MM. Ballot*Bcaupre , 4 iid Munan, in the Court 
of Ca^atio i, Paris, on the Boniercau in llie 
DreyfiJs Cast. 

*0* — 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

May 1. Lord .SiHsbury u'pliiis to a question by 
Lord Kimb rloy on tlie AnKlo*Kiis.sLin 
agrCv'mint io Cliiim as leg.uds tho const) itc- 
ihm of railw.iys. MtiOviy Lending Bill; the 
Bill piss ‘s through (.'ommittcc. 

2 . Board of Kdio .tiion Ihll is coiisidor.'d i'l Com- 
iiiiltcc ; sp..*ti*1i ‘s by ih.* J^ukc of D.tvoiishire 
and the AiLlibishop of Canterbury. 

4. .Second rc.i<ling the Lic.*nsing ^Disqualifica¬ 

tion of Jcisiic.s Remov.iP Bill. 

S.'Uts for Shop Asristants (Scotland) Bill: the 
Bill is lost Third reading Trout Fishing 
Annii.d Close 'J’iina (Scotland) Bill, and the 
N.ition.il Moiunnents in i'hurUies Bill. 

5. Second reading Tr.iwlers’ Certificates Sus- 

^)ension Bill. 

8 . (aisis in the Church: alleged Ritualism at 

St, hlartin’s Church, Brighton. DiscipUiu 
in military prisons. 

9. The lAird Stew.ir<l of the Household annou c * 

tli.it Tier Maiesty withholus her assent to tiiv* 
schoiiivi for the management of St. Patti's 
School, in complunce «rith then lordships* 
addre&s. 

12. Allotments London Bill, on division, lo t by 
58 votes to 10. 

15. Various BilLs p.'iss through Committee. Third 

reading the Board of Education Bill. Ser- 
g(.M«li’iT)strnctors of the Volunteer Foico 
Considered.^ The proposed Pacific cable was 
considered in its relation to Canada. 

16. Metropolitan Water Companies Hill passes 

through Coiiiinittee. 

18. Third reading Muncy Landing Bill. Report 
received of amendments to the M jtroijolitan 
W.tter Companic.s Bill. 

House of Commons. 

May I. Thsj Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
answiT to que.stion, states that tlie Ciov.Tn 
ment was unable to accept Mi. Kliodes' 
proposal, nor wnt, he able to accept tlu 
Government'b, regarding British Si>uth 
African Coiii|Kiny'& railway giiarante..-. 
Statement of railway stipulations entered 
into b^tw.vn Russia and (rreat Britain. Girl 
Age Pension^: dr ussion on the iiersons 
w'Uom it is pioposcd to serve on the third 
(.omniission. Financ.* Bill: discinsrioii: 
bpicihis. by Sir 11 . Fowler, Mr. Haldane, 
and others. The Education Vote; speech 
by Sir John Gorst. 

2. hk uincu Bill: discussion; speeches by Mr. 

CiAtrlncy, Sir W. llaicourtandMr. Goschen. 

• S^-cond rending i*ariicd by 280 votes lo 155. 

3. Liqno.- Tr.iffic i.oral Veto (Scotland) Bill; 

Bill rejected by 217 xotes to 143. 


4. London Government Bill: discussion and 
am ndments; progress rcno.tiid*.* 

J5. Si^ly resumed in ComAiitto*; Board of 
Trade rcs|KiTiribility and silary of the Presi¬ 
dent, 

8. Mr. Garaid^ dfour introd.if-es a Bill to t.'-cat* 

a DepaMiimt of Ag.t.nlitirj for Irvland 
IxindoQ^ovcroniant B.ll: amendments c ;> 
sider^^in Committee:. 

9. Mr. Ikufour rn ikes a statern. nl to business 

;itid the Whilsiiiilifle ixc,;;';. London G.>vcm- 
ment Bill pio'';cd.*d with. 

10 Ml Ml .\rlhur ii)o\.;s the s cjiid i\Jt!hig of 
the Chiiicl) Disciplini BjH , ^]>ji.che«^ by t*#*- 
Attoiney-(iencral. L»>rd H. Cecil, Sir 

H. ir^uit, Mr. Balfour and others. On .< 
division the Bill is rejected by 31c vote* 
to 156. 

II. Thiid rcMfiitig Gas Light and Coke Compa»<y** 
Bill. Scutch Education : Finance O*' 1 
mitte?. Wine duties considered; spCvC’v* 
by Sir* H. Vincent, the Cluncclloi of 
Exchequer, and Sir 11 . FnwLr, 
la. East l.oiidon W;iter Bill corisiil. red ; %p-.^ '' 
by Mi. Stuart and Mr. tioruld Anlfo.n 
Fui.uibo Bill Coiuiiiitleo confinued. Scvond 
1 cading the Colonial i,o in'. Fund Bill. 

15. Con&idet.ition ot the London Cov.Tnment ii.*I 
resumed ; priigr«*s«; reported. 

16 laotidon (hn'cimii'Tit Bill: jnog i.s.*' leportcd. 

17. House coutiUvt out at font o’clock, tlicre l>i*»g 

less than forty ntcnibcrs piesent. 

18. M). M. lla>itt calls lire aHention of tlic Homs 

lo the .viippression of a public meeting i 1 
Co. M.'ij'o; Mr. Gjnild B.ilfour expi. *•* 

I. ondon (lowmiiient Bsll pi«‘** thrc’c i 
Committe*;. 

19. Supply. Adjournment for Whif'-uotide 
31 I'lic House icasM'iiibi •*, aft.-r the Whits 1 

({(.•ss. Educ.ition off hildieii Bill const J * •, 
Ml Kobsoti, ill ch irg-* of the ex;l.v 
Its p'ovUioiis, .itid pinpii*.eb an .1 attxl.. i.V 
applying tt) .ngricultm.il districts. v(:>h i 
.igrecd to xrithiKil a division . the (! .vx. m.** 
then .added to the Bill, and pri};*e" .* 
ported 

Several Bills advanced a st.igo 


OBITUARY. 

May T Profobsor liuchn*.! lauthoi of " 1 
Matter 68 

2 . Ih M.-irtin E. von Simon, K". 

Mi>. Ktinna Mar*hall, 
t iidinal kteineiil/, 71^. 

7 .Sir H. .S. N lyloi lAjJand, M.B., 3.). 

8. Admiral I’tissiot St Pci ishing , 

11 .Ml. 11 . 1 . kaph.ael, ^7 
Mr, VVilli.iiii InsLiip, 47. 

12 Mr. HcrbcMt Llovd, 41. 

Mr. (i. Ko*'b'.TV Lysiei, 76, 

Baiun de M.tlortic. 

13 l^ord Whaincliff-*, 71. 

Mr. Roswell P. Flower, i*;. Cover ‘or ot Nr 
\ ork, 64. 

14. Dr. Moir I Edinburgh', 91. * 

x6. laird Strafford, 68. 

M. Franci.sque .Sartcy, 71. 

]Q. Piincess Fiancesca R'epigliusi, 72 
20 Rev, H. J Ellis (t^ip:; t cist Cast)'. 

23. (tencral Muritr Pcrcztl, 87. 

74. Lord Kshcr. 3 ). 

Rev. Oition Wilkinson, 83. 

Major-General .Sir Claud ll.iinilton, 

25. Don F.milio C'astel.ir, disiinguibH.d Spanish 

orator and poHlii lin, 66. 

Ml. James Lindsay. Suda Bay, Creis. 

26. Rtisa Bonlieur, 78. 

27. Dt. Aiphotu>c lhaipvnli..r Paris Acad.ny ef 

Mcdiciia^', 63. 

2). (rdiicral M111I0 E*I.iyfliir, nt St. Andrew’s. 71 
30 Dr. Norman Kerr, ^f.D 

(Aiieral do Cianay, Paris, Jk. 

other Deaths Announced. « 

Hon. P. U. Li Pot Titn^h; Mr. Law:c" : 
Tumure: Azariin? Mr. .Qjh^rlc*- H 

Cooic? M., Givkoff; Countess dc Rommciy 
Count HtMul Delaborde: Professor f)aTnlr,ch 
Professor L« btrucm^ll, Co oriel A. W. Mi.o. 
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UbRDIHO At^TICUES m THE HeVIECUS, 


WHY NOT A GENERA^ ELECTION THIS YEAR? 

A Cry from Carlton Club 

“Thk case for dissolutim,” .from the Unionist point 
of view, is put very forcibly by “ Carltonensis ” in the 
NatidHal Rmiew. From Lord Selborne’s hint at 
St. Albans, that we v'^^erc approaching the “electoral 
zone,” the writer takes occasion to press for a General 
Election in the summer or autumn. He says:— 

Circumstances are unusually and unexpectedly fortunate. Tt 
is reasonably safe to predict that the appeal to Caesar, if made 
in the course of the next few mmths, would be answered 
decisively in favour of the appellant. Tlie odds are heavy that 
a Ifnioiusl Cabinet would again be installed in power, with a 
sufRcient majority to enable it to carry on the Governmen of 
the Empire till the first decade of the twentieth century is half 
over. ITiis would be a great result to achieve—valuable for 
the Party, more valuable for the coimtry; and it may be lost 
if the occasion is not grasped*^prompily. Time is not on our 
side. It cannot make matters better for us, and is extremely 
likely to render them worse. 

THE OPPOSITIO.V DISORCANtSEI). 

T’lie grounds which the writer ndvanccs do more credit 
to his candour and to his itarty loyalty than to other and 
more important phases of his character. The tvritcr, of 
course, believes the gain of liis party to be the gain of the 
nation ; but while he shows every wish to snatch, by 
means of any conjunction of itroitilioiis chances, a 
triumph for the party, he revc.ils little desire to obtain 
the real and deliberate verdict of the national mind. 
He begins his catalogue : 

Eorcinust among Ih' present great, though probably tran¬ 
sient, advantages of the I'liiunisls is to be reckomxl (he condiliun 
of their opponents. An appral to the polls at this moment 
would find the Opposition in a state of utter disorganisation. 
The)' have no leader, or too many of them, and they have no 
recc^nised policy. The quarrel over principles is complicated 
by tliat of ])ersonalities. The Liberals would go to the ballot- 
boxes, uncertain whether their authorised ])rogramme pledges 
them to be Imperialists or Little Englanders, Separatists or 
supporters of the existing I'onstitution. 

The disruption of he Radicals can, the writer insists, 
grow no worse. On tire contrary “ it must mend.” 
Either Rosebery or Harcot rt will win the day. “ It is 
surely good tactics for the Unionists to strike while their 
adversaries are still in confusion.” 

* CHURCH TROUBLES AHEAD. 

Next,.delay of dissolution may mean a weakening of 
the Government. There are pitfalls before them. “ There 
is, for example, the Church Question, which scents 
destined to become the most serious issue in English 
domestic politics during the next few years.” Shelved for 
the moment, it may, on tht- Bishops failing to settle it, 
compel the Government either to suppress the extreme 
Ritualists or I# face a furious “*Protestant ” agitation. 
“ It will inevitably become more acute. . . . Let us, if wc 
can, have our Dissolution and our General Election over, 
l>«oru the breeze of theological passion has begun to 
urhistle too fiercely.” • 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Church i^iestion comes the question of Old 
Age Pensions. 1 he writer confSss^d that he was one of 


those who erred through over-eagerness in the matter; 
and that we are no nearer, if any further o|F, a'practicable 
solution. Mr. Booth’s scheme i» dismissed as too costly 
and not worth discussing :— 

In the grave uncertainty which envelopes the question no 
large and comprehensive legislation will b% attempted by ♦he 
Government, though I am afraid it is not impossible that some 

r tial and necessarily imperfect devices for subsidising thrift may 
attempted, in order to remove the reproach that nothing 
whatever has been dune. 

For the moment the question has been thrust into the back¬ 
ground by the adroit experiment of throwing the burden upon a 
Select Committee. But if Ministers go to the constituencil'^ 
two years hence, with a confession that they do not find them¬ 
selves able to recommend any really effective Old Age Pension 
legislation, they cannot hope to derive any credit from the 
circumstance. 

INCREASED TAXATION INEVITABLE. 

Then there are administrative difficulties to be faced 

There is looming large before us the contingency, which no 
Cabinet likes to face, of an increase of taxation. It may, by 
great good-luck, be averted next year, though I do nc^ think it 
will; but it is almost hopeless to expect that it can be postponed 
longer. 

Na\ al and military expenditure must incre.ase. Civil 
retrenchment is impossible. The money will ie the end 
have to come out of the pockets of the taxpayer. “ What¬ 
ever is done, is almost certain to be unpopular.” Tlie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will do the disagreeable 
duty better if the General Election lies behind him rather 
than in front. 

A LULL IN FOREIGN AI^-AIRS. 

flis 

As to foreign jiolicy, the writer thinks the present lull 
in international rivalries cannot last. When they are 
renewed, England ought to be ndetl by “ a Cabinet firmly 
seated, confident, and strong.” There is now substantial 
agreement as to our attitude to other Powers, \^'hy 
should not Lord Salisbury make his appeal now before 
electoral uncertainties can be counted on by foreign 
diplomatists, and be returned to power with a strong 
mandate before the troublous times recommence ? 
“ If the above considerations are of any weight,” adds 
the writer, “ they point to a dissolution during the present 
summer or autumn.” • • “ 

MINISTERIAL RECONSTRUCTION NEEDED. 

As one of the minor advantages of this step, the wTiter 
mentions “ a shuffling of the Ministerial cards and a 
weeding of the pack,” which he thinks is badly needed. 
For “ Ministerial offices were distributed in 1895 with a 
tolerant indifference to the real qualifications of their 
recipients.” 

Amongst Ministers to be shed— 

There are at least two noble lords, who find thems.'lvos 
constantly required to grapple wfth masses of executive dct.-yl, 
whicli must tax their power of assimilation with undue severity; 
there are two estimable heads of g«eat administrative depart¬ 
ments . . . wMb might now be suitably ask«i,^to make way for 
younger men; there is an accomplished VicS*®’resident, who 
will probably be liappler when he no loiter feels himself under 
the necessity of casting ridicule upon the Office and the Chief 
he is supposed to represent; and there are certain U nder 
Secretaries and subordinate Ministers of the most notorious 
mediocrity. ^ • • 
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GROWTH OP THE “MILLENNIAL SENTIMENT.” 

. Mr. Greenwood’s Wail over its “TyRANNv,” 

Lovers of peace and social reform will find some 
‘delightful reading provided for<hem in the June 
wood. Mr. Fsedenc Grccnwoibd, whose grim utterances 
gn Machiavellian doctilne «flid the “ law of the beasts ” as 
the ultimate international law are still fresh in mind, 
here bears witness to the development of a totally 
different set of feglings. He heads his paper “ The Tyranny 
of Sentiment ” ; but his protest is a greater testimony to 
the power of the new feeling than even his opening 
tribute of appreciation. 

“THE SPIRITU.AL LIFT OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE.” 

For Mr. Greenwood frankly acknowledges that during 
three generations our county has experienced “ the lift 
of a whole people ” in the direction of loftier heights of 
spiritual growth :— 

Within the la.st hundred years there has been at home here a* 
t\ -w and remarkable growth of sentiment wliich may be called 
millennial, and that should be so called without derision. . . . 

' pr.ayutk best wliii loveth bast 
All lhinj!s, both gre.it and small 

lliere it is that the s[>iritual lift of the whole people of this 
isl iiid most plainly .aiipaars. Cotnpare the cast of seittini -nt 
in every class a imiidn-d years ago and now, and in every class 
wdl be seen much less of the robust salf-depetulenco, s.-lfishness, 
ult'niitvss of Wild life, and a far deeper sense of tin; oblig.itions 
of common kindness. “ The human family,” which was once a 
]>hras(‘ of purely scieiilifte meaning, almost admits its dom -slie 
signiftcatidli in the liitgland of to-day--so much wider is the 
(jmhr.ace of kinship, .so tiiucli more general the acknowledgment 
of mutual oblightion ami resp msibility for each other's good. 

There is, he repeats, “ a very rcinark.ible modification 
of mind,” com]>arabIe in many respects w'ith the sudden 
developments in Greece, Italy and England, which 
advanced the inlel^'Ctual progress of mankind “ in a 
ni^t as i^vere ” :— 

And tills time it is not an intellectual but a spirituil growth ; 
which has only to go on unblightcil and unchecked for two oi 
three generatjoiis more- m -anwliile spreading here and there 
in otliertands —to siibstanti.itc the ho]) “s of the religionists of 
hiim.inlty. 

A FLING AT THE PEACE CRUbADE. 

These grtitifying admissions arc, however, (»nly a pre¬ 
lude to an onslaught on what he describes as the “ foolish 
or hysterical, or pharisaical excess ” of this tender senti¬ 
ment. The suspicions and restraints on which till 
government is based arg^Mr. Greenwood holds, unduly 
despised ;— 

Resolved to “ go one bolter " in th • spiritual line, the com- 
]>ctitive sentimentalist soars to a kind of political faith-healing. 

. . . Cast off suspicion ; be confiding; trust, and show that you 
do so by such signs as opening your frontiers to the enemy, 
giving arms to the disloyal, freedom to assassins. . . . Above 
all, this is the short way to the abrogation of war and the 
institution of a United States of Europe and America. 

So Mr. Greenwood unmasks his protest against the 
Peace Crusade. He goes on :— 

The ruse of the Peace Conference (no retlection on the good 
Tsht intended) was prepared for one country alone ; for in no 
other was it likely to succeed, and in no other had it an hour’s 
success. That cm^lry, ofeourse, was our own, lihere a glorious 
reception for prepared long since by thc^ phrase-enslaved, 

phrase-enslaving cniutionalisni which h^ no effective existence 
elsewhere. 

This is “ England’s worst enemy of all.” To stale its < 
natural working and consequence would be to frama 
“such an indictment as ^o individual traitor to the 
public good has ever h^n confronted.with.” Traitor, 
however, is not the right ja ord, but dupe : for at the 
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bottom of all is something “ more than pardonable or less 
than respectable, Nut which is not sanity iif any case.” 

A SENTIMENTAL,VEHMGERICHT. 

Yet the country endures it 

Then why ? For the strang^feason lltat a sentiment fruitless 
of everything but mischief ant^isappuintment succeeds in im- 
]>osiiig a tyrannical silence on the betlei sense of the country. 
The whole number of the will-o’-wisp New Lights is compara¬ 
tively small; easily divided up by [the naked eye, la^e sub¬ 
tractions of the calculating from the .sincere, the bemused from 
the convinced, the vjluntccr^frora pressed men, or such as arc 
forced upon the roll at the point of the pen, reduce the effective 
slrengtli of this smill number,very considerably; and yet it 
makes afraid the m.ijority whiclf understands all this. As we 
have already said, it is equally well seen that the feet of those 
that arc convinced stand not upon firm ground, but wade in very 
beautiful but unsustaiued and unsustaiuing moonshine; yet they 

arc not withstood.Jl is plain that there can be but one 

explanation of these unnatural manifestations of timidity- 
terrorism. • . It is moral terrorism that performs the.sc 

wonders, and it does so both in detail and in the gross. 

THE DEM.VXD FOR (iJ.T) AGE PENSIONS. 

The same tyranny is found by Mr. Gmenwood in our 
domestic affairs. He will risk the wrath of “the senti¬ 
mental Vchmgericht” by mentioning two—education and 
old age pensions. “Just as we all hate war, so wc all 
h)vc education." Vet opponents of the present mi'^- 
direction ;ind exaggeration of popuUir education dare not 
speak : “ they are silenced under penalties more telling 
than fine and imprisonment.” So in the matter of old age 
pensions, “ as conceived by Mr. Booth and promised by 
Mr. Chamberlain ” (!}, “the cud in view is as flattering to 
desire as universal and unending peace.” Yet of the 
harm that moves in its train,— 

Evon now no nun of mark can .speak of it outright, showing 
plainly what it E in all j).irlivul.irs, unless he is prepared for Ih; 
denunciation that destroys usefulness and ends ambition. 

HATE RUS.SIA?—OH, NO ! 

The use of the politieal imagination which endeavours 
to suggest natural causes for Russian Rescripts, and pro¬ 
bable motives, along with prudent safeguards, is denounced 
by this sentimental imagination ;— 

What we tiike for reasonable caq^ion, practised everywhere .and 
everywhere necessary, is in great part a [leculiar British weik- 
ness for making .a “ bogey ” of a particular nation abroad ! For 
the rest, it is nothing else than kutf. We hale Russia— we 
know we do ; and intr hate is the hale of a selfish and baseless 
fear. 

All this Mr. Greenwood laments as “ in some w.avs 
ridiculous and in every way wrong” : - 

The “ baseless” fear, what there is of it, is that wliich always 
comes true at last—the fear of being beaten ilown in the fight; 
and the talk of “ hate” to which we are subjected is the intro¬ 
duction of domestic moral principles into regions where they 
have never yet existecL and where they cannot be practised 
without an even ridiculous amount of risU. 

Mr. Greenwood condemns the timidity that dare not 
resist the sentimental tyranny*as “ a vers- miserable kind 
of hypocrisji” “deplorable cowardice.” Yet he 
fears that the Governtnent as well as fhe public may 
succumb to it ; on the point of arbitration and com¬ 
pulsory arbitration in international disputes. 

Advocates of “the millq|inial sentiment” may well regard 
this paper of Mr. Greenwood’s as one of the proudest 
proofs of the advance of their movement. Their 
opponents arc hard put to it when the only explanation 
they can offer of the unanimity whMh supports the I'eace 
Crusade or demands Old Age pensions is the general 
cowardice of the British people ! —and this, too, at the 
supreme moment of its imperial self-consciousness. 
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■■A .VOICE FBOH tHE BAND” 

Of Warning to Mr. CHA\ftERLAiN. 

“ UiTLANDER ” writes Johannesburg in the 

Fortnightly on the Trans^al crisis. He recapitulates 
the many-times-told tale ofWitlanders’ grievances, and 
proceeds to give this definite warning to the Colonial 
Office :— 

Biiiffy, the President’s little finger has been made heavier 
than the Ihesident’s loins, yet the Uitlander s.iil waits for any 
r. ni'ssion_ of his grievance^. Hem long is he to wail ? is his 
singlj question. We have seen tifat the Colonial Office has it 
in Its hands to intervene. In the event of its interference timid 
people desire to know what is Vilely to happen. It is best, at 
such a time, not to mince one's meaning : 1 do not in the least 
believe in any possibility of war. If Mr. Chamberlain takes a 
strong line we must be prepared for very much bluff, alike from 
the Transvaal and from Cape Colony. The old warning will be 
trotted out, that the Cape Dutch must inevitably take up arms 
on liehalf of the Transvaal. 

If only he perceives that tlie Imperial Government is in 
earnest, Mr. Kruger will once mire give way. The days are 
over when even the average llUrgher in the Transvaal believes 
that in the defeat gf Sir George Colley at Amajuba the forces 
of the Transvaal overwhelmed the British Army Corps. One 
or two survivors, there may he, of the old Tallharri Baers who 
cherish that devout belief, laut the President himself is under na 
such illusion. 

President Kruger counts on two allies :— 

He reckons, in the first place, on the allegiance of the 
English Liberals to the Transvaal side. In the second place, he 
counts on your fears lest the Cape Dutch ris; against you. The 
second of Uiese he believes to be your illusion, having himself no 
especial confidence in the Cape Dutch. 

THE ORIGIN OF AFRICANDERISM. 

“ Uitlander” is emphatic in his scorn for our apparent 
weakness and timidity. He says 

It is not—if you will believe us who know—it is not the 
England of a strong arm that the Dutch in South Africa are 
prone to dislike. They dislike where they despise, and they arc 
a people who have an almost abnormal reverence for strength. 
The new African parly, which dreams of a great South African 
Republic stretching from the Zamberi to Table Bay, and 
grounded "on an Afrikandet%;isis,” only dates from Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s concession after Amajuba. Before (hat melancholy 
disaster, the Dutch u Capo Colony and elsewhere show,;d 
wonderfully little pf the new racial feeling. Tiie young 
Dutchman wanted an English wife, the Dutch girl an English 
husband. When Amajuba cams and the English flag was in ths 
(lust, and, strangest of all, the English Ministry were cheerfully 
accepting tbs situation, then the new AJrUanderism w.is born 
alive, and the contempt for England and the English arm 
set in. 

THE UlTLANDER’S THREAT. 

He concludes with the following threat:— 

Here, then, lies the momentous interest of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
decision, that concerns not the Transvaal only, but all South 
.Vfrlca. The Transvaal, Wit'S its wealth in gold and other 
metals, its richness in soil and climate besides, nvist of necessity 
b,‘ a determinin^actor in any confed^ted South Africa of the 
fu lire. If the Uitlandeis arc left to Ihdr fate, it is hardly likely 
lhat they anil henceforth regard Great Britain with any particular 
s ntin^ent of loyalty and gratitude. They are much more lilusly 
U'* turn to their old friend Pharaoh,' and make such terms with 
h>m as would secure them a remission of their grievances at tlte 
P*’!®* of Ihdr loyalty to Great Britain. Some such compromise 
has been m Ae air, and would be gratefully received 
\s^ Ihe Brerident, and by those forei|n rt-sidents in the Transvaal 
—owning, the French alone, some j(6o,000,000 of capital— 
whosi newspapers at home have been lately reminding Great. 


Britain that a Suzerain Power haa-duties as well as privileges, 
and must be prmared to forego the last if she declines to exer¬ 
cise the first. Emphatically this is the moment for temperatd. 
but firm assertion. 

The Transvaal is a republic, and a republic let the Transvaal 
remain ; but let it bs an cqiutdble republic on right lines. There 
need be no fighting to secure thi^ thele only needs, on the pary 
of the Suzerain Power, a little gentle assertion of her interest in 
her “ last and largest Empire." If she will make that, she will 
have her reward, not in the reformation of the Transvaal only, 
bill in an increased prestige throughout Soufh Africa. If she 
wilhholds it, she must make up her mind to lose her paramounlcy 
in the Transvaal of to-day and in the Confederated South Africa 
of lo-m jrrow. And “now is the accepted time.’’ 


MR. COURTNEY ON THE SECRET OF PARNELL. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney writes in the Nineteenth 
Century on Parnell and Ireland. He is not satisfied with 
•Mr. O’Brien’s biography. He notes the biographer’s 
servile admiration. He asks what is the secret of 
Parnell’s extraordinary ascendency :— ^ 

Universal negatives arc hazardous, but most rarely, if ever, did 
Parnell say anything or do anything to touch the hearts of a 
people. In one way, and in one way only, did Parnell make 
and keep his command. The fact cannot bj looked upon as on' 
of comfort, but it is idle to blink it. Parnell wc paw.-r 
because he sliowed he could fight, and fight with success, agains. 
Parliamentary predominance, and he was ready to cany that 
battle to any extremity. Wc need not accept that “ indes¬ 
tructible passion of hate ” which may have h*cn often 
regretted as a rh.-lorical exaggeration by llie brilliant author of 
the phrase, but wo must confe.ss to a putcntiality«of separateno.ss 
in feeling sufficiently discouraging. The basis of his authority 
must, however, be confessed to liavc been very narrow ; a rash 
critic might be tempted to say he had no qualification for the 
task he undertook The problems of Irish government are 
neither few nor simple, and he had studiethnone of t|iem. 

He grew up profoundly ignorant of Irish history ^ 

It was'With a mind so furnished and so unfurnished that 
Parnell entered on the work of life. We cannot be surprised if 
in the record of what followed wo find few traces of aoherent 
policy other than that of the destruction of the Parliamentary 
rule of Ireland. 

The only solution of the enigma which Mr. Courtney 
offers is tlhs ;— 

The fact seems clear (hat on all the chief questions of Irish 
government, Parnell’s mind remained an unievealed mystery, 
perhaps beikusc there was nothing to reveal. Strong ii^, its 
energies, but untaught and imfurnSncd, it was powerful to pull 
down the organisation that existed ; it gave little indication of a 
creative power which could establish a new order. 

The writer reflects hopefully that “ as an active force ” 
Parnell’s “policy may be said to have disappearecl,’’ 
and he anticipates an increasing cohesion between the 
peoples :— 

The Treaty of Union was bitterly opposed by the peers and 
landowners of Ireland, who saw in it a clanger to their position ; 
but the experience of an unreform ?d Parliament was sufficient to 
bring these privileged classes in line with their brothers in Great 
ftiiutin. The Parliament of ten-pound householders—ffic 
Parliament of the middle classes—-established a similar feeling 
between the middle classes of Great Britain qnd of Irehmd. In 
the development^ of the history of a demoh^ised House of 
Commons may we n^t hope for a like assimilation of the 
indastrial'masses of the two ulandsi 

Meantime he asks for a frank recognition of the fact 
that Ireland is CaUiohc, and declares tb|t the CAhoIic 
JJniversity for which Mr. Morley ari® Mr. Balfour both 
contend must be granted. r 



Leading Articles 

» 

«‘iAN MACLAREN” ON THE CHURCH CRISIS. 

A Forrcast ok its Probable Issue. 

Rev. John Watson writes in the North American 
Review for May on “Th» Religious Situation in 
Englandr’ Jle takes’evidenfr ^ains to be impartial and 
judicial; and Angli«ins may perhaps be surprised that 
a Nonconformist and a Presbyterian could speak as he 
does of their Church. To begin with, he lays stress on 
the fact, attested by history, that any crisis in the 
Anglican Church affects not merely England, but the 
Anglo-Saxon race. He urges the unique position and 
influence of the Church ; “ in a thousand subtle ways, 
the Church has struck her roots through the length and 
breadth of English life.” He extols the fascination of 
her sendee for all who have reached a certain level of 
culture; he finds in her illogical compromises of doctrine 
and discipline something congenial to the English mind; 
he deplores the “religious snobbery" which wms her 
.idhcrcnts among the ambitious. He outlines the thric 
chief parties in the Church—High, Low, Broad He 
•icknowlcdges the deepening of her life, due to the High 
Church revival, which in its turn has affected Noncon¬ 
formity, elevating its idea of worship and of the Church, 
while inspiring the passion for unity, which has federated 
the Free Churches. 

HOW IT MAY END. 

Forecasting the probable issue of the present crisis, the 
writer says that much might be effected if “ the Bishops 
pul th«r heads together and at the same time put their 
feet down.” But “ very' few people expect that the Bishops 
will do anything worth mentioning.” He does not expect 
the Low Church to do anything heroic in the w.ay of 
secession for conscience’ sake. High Churchmen would 
make any sacrifice for their Catholic convictions. He 
dismisses disestablishment as improbable so lung as all 
^artics^ithin the Anglican pale unite to oppose it:— 

If, however. High Churchmen anxious to be free, and Non- 
conformists determined to make them free, and Proti'si.ants 
burning to strike a blow at Rome, should unite their lortcs, 
disestablishment would come within the range of pmclic.il 
politics, ..nd would become the election cry of the Liberal party. 

WHAT DISESJ'ABI.ISHMENT MIGHT MEAN. 

Two results of disestablishment arc possible. The 
large body of English laity might revise the laws of the 
Church and secure its Protestantism after the manner of 
the disestablished Irish Church. Or the High Church 
garty might with characteristic vigour capture the Anglican 
communion ; and “ dl^fstablishment would play into the 
hands of the Roman party.” The disestablished Church 
might come to terms with Rome, “ and some morning the 
English people would awake to find a Roman priest in 
every parish church, and the work of the Reformation 
undone.” Many hold this prospect to be “ so serious and 
so likely,” as to oppose disestablishment or to disestablish 
only on condition that no buildings and endowments can 
ever be made over to the Roman Church. 

“the middle party.” 

^ Ian Maclaren concludes with a sketch of another alter¬ 
native which has evidently his sympathy. The Church 
may yet be saved by^he middle party * 

A large niysdSer of Englishmen are neithR- High, Low nor 
Broad ; the^o not trouble themselves about questions either of 
doctrine or ritual; they prefer a «ound, sensible, practical 
sermon to any theological discussion ; they like a well-conducted 
musical service ; they respect a parson who does his duty by the 
sick and the mourning and the poor and the children during the 
week, and, if he Chooses 40 wear vestments on Sunday, ^ley 
certainly do not think aiy more of his judgment; but, since it 
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pleases him (and the women) and does them no injury, they 
ofier no opposition. This kind of man does not Cnter roauily 
into controversy, dlid refuses to attend party meetings, and it is 
doubtful whether as yet he has expressed himself upon the 
present situation. He is beginning, howevefr, to watch events, 
and to get hold of the issues iiymuestion, and as soon as he is 
convinced that the Church England is in real danger, and 
that the danger comes from me foolishness of a few hot-headed 
extremLsts, he will make his voice heard, and also his power. 

THE AVERAGE IAYMAN’S ATTITUDE. • 

In no circumstances will this n^an, the average, intelligent 
Englishman, return to the ^oman Church, or throw away the 
national and religious feeling which was won by his fathers ; nor 
dot's lie propose to be driven out of the national Church, which is 
his home and his heritage, and*to take refuge in a Nonconformist 
chapel. The moment that he has any suspicion that the con¬ 
fessional, for instance, is really to be re-established in the 
.\nglican Church, he will bestir himself to some purpose, and 
will be inclined to make very short work with Anglican con¬ 
fessors. It is this m.in who creates sound opinion in his Church, 
and when that opinion is created it will certainly be against the 
Roman parly, and as certainly it will be irresistible. Against 
the determined convictions of this kind of man and his quiet, 
resolute action, the ccclesiaslicSl arrogance and hysterical fervour 
of the Ritualists will be of no avail. • • 

“the salvation ok the ANGLICAN CHURCH.” 
dne by one, in their parishes, they will be ostracised and 
condemned, and an atmosphere will be created in which they 
cannot live ; they will either have to return to their smses ai.d 
the ordf riy worship of the Anglican Church, or else they will 
have to go, and enter the church which they regard with so 
much envy ns the undeniable branch of the Catholic Church, 
hut which regards tlicm ns weak imitators and wilful impostors. 
The policy of prosecution a ritualist welcomes—it is a cheap 
martyrdom ; the policy of refrigeration he will not be able to 
endure—he will be frozen out. The salvation of the Anglican 
Church lies with this middle parly, who are stronger than all the 
Bishops and all the clergy, and who really represent the best 
mind of the English nation. 


Russian Girls. 

Girls who want to be thankful for “ the freedom large 
and fair” which now is theirs would do well to read Miss 
E. M. Symonds’ account in the Girts Realm of school¬ 
girl life a hundred years ago. Dr. Garnett appears in the 
lighter vein of a eulogist of cats, modestly averring his 
desire merely to supply letterpress to Louis Wain’s portraits 
of feline beauties. Russian girls are sketched by Darley 
Dale. The writer says they are charming in childhood ; 
they mix with their parents and ciders much more than 
is allowed in England ; and while thus becoming excel¬ 
lent conversationalists, by fifteen or sixteen have few 
illusions left. Until marriage they are kept under sharp 
surveillance, and perhaps in consequence are inclined to 
evasiveness. To escape the tender mercies of a chaperon, 
girl students go through the form of marriage with some 
man, but without otherwise entering married life. They 
are excellent linguists, read widely, are practical and 
domestic, have little sense, of humour. Their faces are 
remarkable for pallor and ncaviness, with an expression 
of sweet Atelancholy. Cigarette smol^ng is a universal 
custom among Russian ladies, though not quite so preva¬ 
lent among girls. They skate well, dance beautifully, and 
are fond of amusements. 


Jacob A. Riis, author of “ How the Other Half Lives," 
exults in the May Atlantic Monthly over the victorious 
progress of “ the hattje with thft slums.” He reports a 
great improvemeni^ in the lower districts of New York 
during the last ten years. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH AND AVERICAN POETS. 

Mr. W. D. Howells’ Appreciation. 

A VERY beautiful abd stimulating study of what he 
calls “ the new poetry" is eontributed by Mr. W. D. 
Howells to the May numl^r of the North American 
Revievi. He notices in succ^sion the modem bards of 
England, the United States V.nd Canada, and makes 
pleasantly welcome to us the fact that the home of 
English poetry is now as wide as the sway of govern¬ 
ments ^at speak English. One would have liked a 
word or two at least on the poetry of Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, as well. 

“the most famous man in the world.” 

The writer asks, “ What is' thc poetry first in the mind 
and heart of 1899 ? ” and answers :— 

I believe I have s-vd what in naming Mr. Ivipling, who is at 
this moment, possibly, the most famous man in the world, and 
whose work, in some sort of measure, is known almost as widclv 
.IS his name. All must own this, whatever any may think of his 
work ; and it seems to me that the fact ought to dispose of the 
doubt whether this is a iKietry-rcading age. . . . Tt i.s a mighty 
and a lusty note, full of faith and hope ; and it is the note whicti 
makes Mr. Kipling famous wherever an .\nglo-Snxon word is 
sjioken or an Anglo-Saxon shot is fired ; it stirs the blood both 
of Briton and American ; and it is not the poet’s reproach if 
they forget the deeper meanings of his song. He says what he 
came to say; he happcneil in the time which could hear hio 
voice ; he does not so much leach ns tell; but no doubt the time 
will come when the warning in his message will be plain to senses 
now holden. It may not be plain to out American senses, till 
we have trampled into the red mire of tropic morasses the faith 
in men which made us the hope of men; but that is not the 
blame of a poet who has resid us and said us more keenly than 
any alien before. 

MR. WILLIAM WATilON. 


In Mr. Watson’s verse, Mr. Howells finds nothing of 
the primal force of Mr. Kipling’s. Mr. Watson is English 
where Mr. Kipling is Imperial. When Mr. Watson 
stretches a hand across the channel or across the ocean, 
it is with a sense of effort. But of Mr. Watson’s work, 
this is the writer’s melodious appreciation :— 

Mr. Watson’s work is very charming to me, because I find in 
it a grace th.at seems to have come willingly and quietly; a 
gentle insight; a serene thoi^btfulness ; most intelligent sym¬ 
pathy with the [leculiar things that are the universal; a gracious 
<loubt ; a delicate passion; an essential repose. Ilis unwearying 
and unerring art, Ihe perf cl music of his phrtise, the exquisite 
good fortune of his diction, are the minor qualities that follow 
the clear thought and the pure feeling. ... If one were to sum 
up one’s sense of Mr. Watson’s poetry as a whole, one might 
speak of it as a delicate and beautiful criticism of life in man 
and things, of life in books and souls. 


COLERIDGE AND DAVIDSON. 


Of Mr. F. B. Money-Coutts the writer says that 
“ throughout his work is the beauty of right-mindedness 
which IS itself a sort of genius .... an impassioned 
conscience in certain pieces of his dealing with passion.” 
Of Mr. E. H. Coleridge, in^whom he finds again the 
traits in which the ancestral Coleridge excelled, he says 
that in all his ver%s— • “ 


There is the better modem spirit, the mirit which is beginning 
to reflect upon what it has thought, and which upon the whole 
scemh to me the distinguishing spirj.t of Rew Ei^lish poetry. 

Mr. Jdhn Davidson is ranked ve^jr high 

speech has uttered no such burning fiuth 
about the shame of selfi.sh diplomacy, the inalienable criminality 
of aggressive war, the horror^ prison-waste, the hardy insolence 
of monw^ighl, the hope of life that Swdls amemg the dead. 
It B all far more than, worth reading; itf perhaps more than 


< • 

any other new poetry, embodies the universal human spirit, the 
spirit of the vast unfriended, unbounded commonness, before 
which Imperialism shrinks to the measure of parochialism. 

“A NEW KIND OF ENGLISH POETRY.” 


Mr. Howells in parting with the poets of the old country 
thus sums up his impressions :— « 

A new kind of English poetry hhs apj^ared.So far as • 

it is characterised by the past it is characterised by the art 
of Tennyson, and reasonably so, because that is the supreme 
poetic art. There are also hmts of Wordswort^, hints of Keats 
hints of Shelley in the new poetry; but no hint of Byton, ano 
what is still stranger, none of Browning ; perhaps because tin sc 
were not artistic poets, and the new poetry is as artistic as it is 
spiritual. 

THE FOREMOST AMERICAN POET. 


Mr. Howells passes to his own country, and declares 
Foremost of our poets who have spoken to and for the day 
which is not yet yesterday, I should say was James Whitcomb 
Riley, who has known how to endear himself to a wider 
rUnge of American humanity than any other American poet.... 
Not because it is American, but because it is human, it fiiuls its 
way over the fruitful levels where men are all equal. 1 do not prize 
it less than the new English jmelry in form or spirit, for 1 think 
Mr. Riley a very great artist, with insight as subtle as the best 
of the new English poets, and .sympathy as goucrous. The 
Hoosicr parlance whieh he has subdued to rhyme has not the 
consecration which lime has given the .Scottish dir’'.-ct in 
Ramsay anrl Burns, but it says things as tenderly and as 
intiroately, and on the lips of this master it is music. If he is 
above all others the American iwel his primacy is significant of 
a more entire liberation to our native genius than we^tiave yet 
realised ; at the least and lowest, here is a poet who couhl h.ive 
come in no other time or place than ours ; and ouilc so much 
could not have been said of any American p<>ct before. (ine 
feels this ncit only in his Hoosier verse, but in his jxicms in 
lilenary English ; he is still essentially the poet of our ceminoii 
life ; and perhaps hereafter the soul of that life may be ilivined 
best, in its sweetness ..nd .sincerity and purilt in the verse which 
is of such friendly familiarity that some mayiiot yet pthc it. ^ 
He finds in Mr. Madison Cawein the closest affinity 
with the new English poets in their artistiy, and spe.xks 
with warm hoptftilness of Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s verse. Ht' 
mentions Mrs. Stetson’s civic satire of “fanatics, pffllan- 
thropists, and other Dangerous Persons.” Mr. Hamlin 
Garland makes notable contribution to “ Amcricanisiic 
poetry.” 

* A NEGRO POET. 


More than literary interest belongs to the following 
appraisement:— 

But I could not leave out the namc^qf Paul Dunbar, the young 
negro poet, who has won popularity as well as recognition. It 
is a proof of the love of poetry in a time and country apparently 
so prosaic as ours that he has quickly made himself widely 
known, and has found not only favour but aflection. It is not 
us a phenomenon that he has done this, not merely as the first 
negro w'ho has been able to deal objectively with negroism ; it 
is as something far more positive, it is as an absolute poet. 

THE CANADIAN MUSE. 


Thus gracefully Mr. Howells alludes to the joiing. 
Canadian poets who form, as a group, a whole more 
dramatically impressive than any like group in the United'^ 
States, and among w'hom “the sweetest and the clearest * 
voice ” was Archibald Lampman 
The first thing ft be said of all the CanadianSsS^^^t they me 
all naturalists. ...» They are pictorial, rather lElh dramatic;. 
the characteristic^ which tl»y have most in common is that love 
nature in which each of them appem a sort of solitary- 
Their delicate art is curiously unsocialiaed; the pulse of the 
times which beats so strongly in the new Engl^h poeitf is 
scarcely felt in their rapture wUh thftir nativl skies and woods 
and*lakes. t a 
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CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYING: 

.* A Triumph of Co-operation—and Honesty. 

' It is quite a romance of nyidem agriculture which 
Mr. J. WT Wheaton, diditor of "Farming, unfolds in the 
Canadian Magazine for May in his paper on the dair\’ 
industry of Canada. The first co-operative cheese 
factory was started in 1864. The first co-operative 
creamery was ifot started till ten or twelve years later. 
But the tale is best told by Mr. Wheaton’s table of 
figures :— 

progress of CANADIAN DAIRYINO. 


1 Number of Cheese Factories. Value of the Outpu!. 


1864 

• > I 

1871 

, , $1,602,000 

1871 

. . 353 

1881 

, . 5,460,000 

1881 

. . 709 

1891 

. . 9,780,000 

1891 

. . 1,565 

1897 

, . l6.300.90y 

1898 

. 2,759 



Number 

<f Creamcnes . 

Value of the Out put . 

1871 

. , None 

1891 

, . $918,000 

ifcSr 

46 

1897 

, . 2,164,995 

1891 

. . 170 

1898 

. , 3,500,000 

1898 

. . 762 


. ^ 

,/ Comparison of 

CJtees , 

F ..\ ports . 


Tnited State^i. 

1 nn.ttl.a. 

1870 ■*. 

... 57,296,327 

lbs. 

5,827,782 Ihs. 

1880 

... 127,553,1107 


40,368.678 „ 

1890 

• . ••• 95,376,053 

♦ 7 

94,260.187 „ 

1895 

. ... 60,448,421 


... 146,004,650 ,, 

1S98 

. ... 46,000,000 


150,000, OCX) ,, 


UNCI.E SAM A TRIFI.E TOO SMART. 

The cjptrast bitwecn the increase of Canadian and 
i’.«rease of United States exports is very striking: 
hut not so striking as the explanation. Mr. Wheaton 

'>ays \— 

'J’Ue*Supcriority of the laws enacted in Canada for the pro- 
tfclion of the dairyman over those in existence in the l'nite<l 
Stales, perhaps, more than anything else has been the chief 
cause of the supremacy of the one and the displ.-icement of the 
other in the markets of Great Uritiiiii. Just when the export 
cheese trade of the United States was beginning to Kssume large 
]>roportions the making of “ skims ” or partly “ skims ’’ began to 
be practised largely in the Eastern States, while in the west 
“bogus” or “iilW" cheese became the product of a great 
raJhy factories. These “«^rious ” goods were sent to Great 
Britain, and in many cases sold as full cream cheese, with the 
result that the United .Stales to-day, instead of occupying a first 
pkee, occupies a second or third-rale place in the export cheese 
trade. 

CANADIAN RECTITUDE. 

Canadian dairymen, on the other hand, though copying the 
United States S]rstcm in the beginning, were sufficiently careful 
of their future reputation as to copy only that part of it that was 
helpful and to discard everything of an unsavoury or dishonest 
nature. As the industry progressxl, stringent laws were cnacter' 
^irough the efforts of organised dairying to prevent the making 
of skitn-milk cheese in the factories, or spurious dairy goods of any 
kind, in the Dominion o^Canada. So effective have these laws 
been in promotip§f hwnest and upright dealing tlmi it is our prowl 
boast that noMme pound of oleomargarine oiof “ filled” cheese 
is manufactured or sold in Canada tQ-day. This is no small 
honour for a young and growing country to have in connection 
with one of its important branches of trade. In fact, and w^ 
say it advisedly, the manufacturers of other lines of Canad^n 
goods, and es^ecialir of food products, owe a debt of gratitude 
to the dairymen of this country for the repnffition for honest and 
upright dealing which they have establish^ in Great Britain. 


This reputation has serve# to make it easier for otltfit kinds of 
products to find a market in Great Britain, #s the consumer 
there knowing that t.'anadians are honest in one line, beUeves 
they will be honest in others also. 

GOVERNM^’T AID. 

The work was begun ^'private enterprise, but has 
been since fostered by thc^Dominion and local govern¬ 
ments, which have established dairy' schools, made grants 
to dairy associations, and aided the distribution «* dairy 
literature. The writ';r reports — 

The work of the dairy aiyiociatiohs, with the excsfplion of 
those ill Ibitiirio and (Jui.bec, is. confined to .aiiniuil conventions 
and meetings, when- pr.actical addresses on the various branches 
of the work are dolivereil by coiTipelciit p.Tsons and afterwards 
jmblished for distribution among the members. In addition to 
these gatherings the associations in Ontario and Quebec carry 
on a most impertant work by employing practical men to 
msiruct the makers in the cheese factories and creameries. 
.\boiU tw.-lve instructors are employed annually in Ontario for 
tliis woik, while in (juebec ... upwards of forty instructors are 
annually employed in lisiling the various factories in that 
])rovince. 

THE IkSSENTIAI. AND*ACTIVE PRINCIPI.F.. 

In closing, Mr. Wheaton says ;— • * 

\Vc would like to impress upon every one interested in 
Canadian dairying tliat its essential feature and active principle is 
co-operation. The farmer who supplies the milk, the maker who 
makes it into cheese and butter, and the inanufiicturcr or com- 
p.inj which oivns the building or plant, are parts of a gigaiitii 
co-operative fabric upon wliieli the very existence of the industry 
riep -nils. • 


CANADIAN JINGOISM. 

“.A. Canautan LinKRAi,” in the North American 
Keview for May,—said to be Mr. John Charlton, M.P., 
—passes under survey the work of the Joint High Com¬ 
mission. He anticipates that the two chief i|uesttons— 
of fishery and trade-will be settled, and a tretity framed 
ill I he next meeting of the Commission. It is amusing to 
read :— 

It is pretty certain that tin; free imjiortalion of fresh fish from 
the maritim • provinces is already largely S'-cureil by clandestine 
arraiigemenls, fresh fish being transferred from Ihmadian vessels 
at sea to fishing vessels from the United States, which go out 
with scanty provisions and speedily return with phenomenal 
catches. 

POLITIUAb IN.SANITY. 

The trade question h-as been explained in a way which 
the writer describes very outspokenly :— 

It must be admitted, and it is admitted 'with regret, that a 
st.ate of public sentiment exists in t’.anada towards the 
United States, which is not in symp.ittiy with the friendly and' 
generous impulses of the British people towards their American 
cousins, or of American people towards the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. In parts of Canad.a, chiefly in commercial centres, 
atul especially in Toronto, a spirit of Jingoisni exists, which 
has developed into a mild form of political insanity. . . . 
As a practical ontcomc of the jlVevalencc of this sentiment, the 
British Columbia LegisJatute has recently debarred American 
miners from the right to engage in placft mining in that 
province, although the matter of reciprocal mining rights is 
under the considcralion of the Commission, and a piece of 
legislation has gone upon the .Statute Book of the Province of 
Ontario (61 Vic., chap, ff, wliich will ever remain a blot upon 
its legislative history, and is the most unjustifiable legislative 
enactment, probably, that has been placed upon the .Statute 
Book of any American State, Saxoy or Spanish, in the last 
generation. This is a^aw^ passed inThe session of 1897, which 
practically confiscatei, 4 he property of a number of American 
lumbermen, having timber holdings in Ontario, to the extent of 
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some thre® million acres. 'These infestments wcte'made upon 
the invitation (/ the Ontario Governmsntt which controls and 
owns the public lands and Crown timber limits. . . . 

When the Dingley Bill vws under consideration in 1897, 
it wa-s jjrobably suspected that, in the event of lumber 
b.-ing made dutiable again, n^e Canadian Government would 
impose an export duly upon <he exportation of logs. . . . 
A proviso was* inserted in the Dingley Bill which enacted that 
i any foreign country imposed an export duty upon saw logs 
designed for export to the United States, the amount of such 
export duty should be auti-matically added to the import duty 
upon lumber sent from such coutUiy to the United .Stales, This 
proviiioti created great indignation in Canada, and as the 
imposition of an export duly was rendered practically impossible 
by the jienal consequences protfded against it, resort was had to 
tlrj expedient of s'curing from the Ontario Government a 
Statute which required the manufacture in Canada of all logs 
cut from Governm''i)l limits, or, in clTcct, which pruhibiicil the 
export of logs. Tills provision, if it had been madi- a con¬ 
dition of sale, would have been within the right of '.ic 
Government, though beyond doubt an unwise one ; but the 
application of this jirovision, in the case of purchases already 
tn.i.le for the express purpose of securing logs for export, was a 
bre.ach of faith. * 

The America# Treasury, with striking forbearance, have 
taken no notice of this law. The writer declares ;— 

Canada has many of the peculiarities of a spoiled chill, and 
ventures ui>on many mtnifestations of these peculiarities, that 
would not be attempted but for trust in the protection of the 
Motherland. Our vagaries and our senseless impudence are a 
source of annoyance to Knglish slalesm.m, who look at times 
with iibcoacealed disgust upon our actions. 

OMTARIO AND THE LUMBER DUTY, 

In the Canadian Magasine for May Mr, John Charlton, 
M.I’., speaks strongly, under his own name, against the 
Ontario Act. He says :— 

The Ontario log export embargo Jaw is calculated to prove a 
very serious obstacle to the adjustment on a satisfactory basis of 
the lumber duty qu tstion. The law arouses much indignation in 
the United .States. It is considered practically an act of confis¬ 
cation. As a consequence of this law millions of dollars of 
Am-rican capital liave been deterred from investment in Canadian 
hufiiieas enterprises, such as mining and lumbering. 

Tiie belief that the Ontario log export embargo law is a 
w.'ap.:)n which will tend to the securing of concessions hi the 
matter of abatement or removal of luniber duties is ridiculous. 
Its con.sequenccs fall up.n that class of United .States lumberm.:n 
who have investments in Canadian limits, who are our friends, 
will have worked earnestly ar.d intelligently for a reduction of 
lumber duties in the United States to the full extent that in their 
judgment it was possible to obtain, and whose efforts during the 
progress ofaftegotiations in the Joint High Commission were 
more fruitful of results and of more value to the Canadian lumber 
io'ercst titan any other influence that was brought to bear. 


“The Battle of the Tongues.” 

Turs is the heading of an instructive and amusing 
tiapcr, with much of pictorial statistic, which Lew'is 
Carnac contributes to Pearson's for June, What he 
represents by di£erently-sized militkry figures, and by the 
ladder-diagram, we may group in the foUowing way :— 


At Ills tad of 
.Century. 

. ISlh 
l6lh 



T 9 & 

ao!li 


MILLIONS SFEAKtNO 


English, 
less than four 
six 


H 

21 
116 
640 


Russian. Gfrnuui. French. Spanish. Italna. 


3 

10 

10 

8J 

9i 

— 

— 

14 

— 

— 

— 


30 

— 

— 

11 


3< 

1* 

36 

44 

*S 

34 

333 

. 2ro 

87 

74 

77 


ABYSSINIAN DESIGNS ON THE SOUDAN. 

Colonel C. ChaillA Long, formerly chief of staff 
to General Gordon, describes in the May number of the 
North American Peviem the aims and action of England 
in Egypt and the Souddnt He a&scrts thjjt the project of 
British dominion from the Cape to Cairo dates from tl)c 
beginning of the century—Nelson’s destruction of the 
French Fleet at Aboukir in 1798,'and the recapture of 
the Cape in 1806, together revealing^ this “manifest 
purpose.” With the motive thus indicated the history of 
the centurj' is review'ed. 

THE CHANCE OFFERED TO FRANCE. 

What is of moment in the article is the disclosure of 
the Abyssinian designs on the Soudan promoted by the 
writer. Ho says - 

Returning from Egypt in 1883, the writer submitted a note, 
dated December Uth, 1883, to the French Minister of Foreign 
• Affairs, baseil upon certain representations made to him by a 
competent authority, by which he proposed to assume the com¬ 
mand (conjointly with Kiilg John) ol an Abyssinian army of 
two hundred thousand Abyssinians, which, from Adowa, he 
would direct against Gallabat on the Blue Nile and Khartoum, 
where, after crushing the Mahdi, he would declare King John 
the Sultan of the Soudan under the protectorate of France. 
The proposition carried with it no responsibility nor exjjense. 

... The writer’s note must have been thrown into me waste 
basket of the Ministry. However this may be, a translation 
appeared in an English journal forty-eight hours thereafter, 
followed by the significant announcement that an English mission 
under Admiral Heu'ett would leave London for Adowa that 
night, charged willi a Sjiecial mission to King John. It seems 
that Admiral Ilcwett at Adowa tried in vain fc induce King 
John to march upon Khartoum. 

King John, in 1889, tried to do the thing himself, but 
was defeated by the Mahdists and slain. The writer 
proceeds _ 

Had the French Government accepted the writer’^'roposit'on 
fire years before, there is .scarcely a doubt that the Abyssinian 
army of 200,000 w.arriors could have been led victoriously to 
Khartoum, for with each Abyssinian chief it was proposed to 
place an experienced European commander. King Johiff during 
the year 1884, would have been crowned Sultan of the Soudan. 

FRANCE, AGAIN INVITED,— 

But Colonel Long was not to be daunted :— 

In 1894 the writer again submitted the possibility of taking 
Khartoum, this time to M. Casimir I’erier, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who received him in private audience on January 17, 
1894. The Minister listened with earnest attention to (the 
proposition, which was to do with Wng Menelik what M. Ferry 
had failed to do with King John. M. Casimir Perier objected 
that both England and Italy had secured a footing on the 
Abyssinian coast since 1883, and that any expedition from the 
Red Sea, by way of Obok, might cause complications with 
Italy. 

CHOSE MARCHAND, AND NOT LONG. 

The writer was asked by a member of the Colonial Group if 
he would accept the command of a mission having its point of 
dejpiurturc from the Mobangi, and he clearly and explicitly 
refused ; but, on the other band, he expressed his willingness to 
accept the command of an expedition having its base on the Kfd 
Sea, with Khartoum as an objective point, supported by an 
Abyssinian army. _ Juflge> then, of life writer’s surprise when, 
several months^rior to the recent affhir on tlll^ile, he learned 
of Captain Marchfnd’s defenceless mission to Fuhoda I 
The writer, despite the way the Fashoda incident 
spoiled his plans, concludes with the pronouncement:— 

*' Europe is the arbiter of the destimes of Egypt; and it/teeds 
nib voice of Cassandra to predict that Engjjuid not be per* 
ngitted to consummate her ambitid in Egypt, even though that 
ambition is a cenydTy old. * 
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•RUSSIA’S NEXT GREAT ENTERPRISE: 

The Baltic to Black Sea Waterway. 

The fortnightly ppens a paper by “ S.” on 
“ Russia’s Oteat Nayal Enterprise: the Establishment 
• of Intercourse between tfie Baltic and the Black Sea.” 
It is another reminder of the colossal industrial under¬ 
takings to which Russia is devoting her energies. The 
■ Siberian railway, constructed at a total cost of 400 million 
roubles, is no sooner within sight of completion than this 
gigantic waterway, which is to cost ;^20,ooo,ooo and to 
take five years at least in construction, is designed. 

ONLY FORTY MILES YET TO BE CUT OUT OF ONE 
THOUSAND ! 

From the writer’s description, which is somewhat 
desultorj', it appears that there is already water 
communication over most of the proposed route. Thp 
waterway begins at Dunamunde in the Gulf of Riga, u 
iiscends the Diina, or Dwina, to Polotsk; it follows a 
canal which connects the Diina and the Beresina ; it 
proceeds down the Beresina to its confluence with the 
Dnieper, and down the Dnieper to Ekaterinoslav. There 
navigation is at present interrupted by rapids for about 
forty miles ; and this tract offers the chief engineering 
difficulty. The Dnieper is navigable for the rest of the 
way. The new waterway is to be twenty-eight feet deep 
throughout—one foot deeper than the Suez Canal. The 
deepenijig of the Diina offers no serious difficulty ; nor 
driving a deeper furrow through the marsh lands between 
the Diina aqd the Beresina. The latter river and also 
the Dnieper in parts will have to be deepened. The one 
hundred and fifty miles from Kiev to Ekaterinoslav are 
navigable by ships of heavy draught; and the two 
hundred miles from Alexandrovsk to Kherson admit of 
the pa^s^e of vessels of moderate draught. The new 
ciBial that will have to be cut is that required alongside 
the forty miles of Dnieper rapids between Ekaterinoslav 
and Alexandrovsk. The whole distance from the B.'dtic 
to th4 Black Sea is nine hundred and 'ninety-four miles, 
or, roughly speaking, a thousand miles. It will pass 
through the ports of Riga, Minsk, Kiev, Kremchug, 
Ekaterinoslav, Kherson. 

VALUE FOR NAVAI. STRATEGY. * 

On the strategic importance of the new waterway, the 
writer observes that what the railway system is to the 
this is to the navy. It will enable Russia to con¬ 
centrate her naval strefi^h in either the Baltic or Black 
Seas, as occasion may require. He asks : — 

Can we reasonably expect that, should opportunity occur, 
such as Would be furnished by a general European war, for 
instance, she would not avail herself of it to extend her water¬ 
way to the Mediterranean, vid the Black Sea and the Bosphorus ? 
The Bosphorus is, in more than one sense, a continuation of 
what will be the great naval waterway, for the entrance to the 
former will be just opposite to the exit from the latter ; and it 
is a geographical, or rather hydrographical, fact that the influx 
of fresh water into the Bosphorus is due to currents that cros-- 
;hc Black Sea direct from the mouths of the great Russian 
rivers. There is no knowing when Russia will not be in a 
position to promote a E^opean conflict—for while the Peace 
doctrine is preapllbd abroad it is vigorously si^pressed at home 
—and, under such circumstances, the i^ter-communication 
between her northern and southern aaval establishments will 
enable her to muster all her available battleships in the Black 
Sea, almost before the Powers realise her object. • 

Itswould be going beyond facts to assert that this undertaking 
will make Rlssia • great naval Power; but it will at least 
strengthen her position, ^nd, while she ^11 be a constifiit 
menace to Constantinople, it will render her practically unossail- 
abl^in her own waters. * 


AN outlI;t for vast natural‘*weai.th. 

Happily, civilisation no) pcrcly gets a lift upon a 
powder-cart: it often foll(^'s in tow of a battleship. 
Unlike the Siberian railway; the watenvay is expected t» 
bring in immediate coiAinercial returns. Ttie writer 
says :— 

Of the great cities and towns situated on the main jvaterway 
the most important is Kiev, the recognised centre of commerce 
for south-western Russia. Not only is the produce of the sur¬ 
rounding country brought idiithcr down the tributaries of the 
Dnieper, but great impulse has been given to manufactures. 

Kremchug, which is situatei^at the confluence of the Pset with 
the Dnieper, has progressed evenly with its neighbours; manu¬ 
factures are making great progress, and agricultural implcmrnts, 
which used to be imported at Odessa, are manufactured here, 
the iron being mined in the neighbourhood. When we consider 
the enormous amount of land under cultivation, no more need be 
said of the prospects of this new industry. 

But it is in the govirnmrnt of Ekaterinoslav 'hat the most 
extraordinary progress is being made. At the end of the last 
century this j>roviiice was a villderni ss, peopled only by a few 
nomadic Tartar tribes; at the present time it is the, best 
populatc-d govcmmint in the Empire. * 

The great progress made in the districts of Little Russia is not 
to be wondered at ; with such undeveloped resources it is a 
matter for surprise that it has not been meire rapid. Take the 
government of Minsk, fer instance. True, it is marshy and 
unhealthy, and is considered one of the poorest districts in 
south-western Russia ; but it can boast a list of industries that 
any English county might envy'. 

What might not be expected of a country with such natur."d 
resL.urces under proper aelniinistralion, and with facilities for 
rausport cheaper and more direct than tlic railway ? 


INVENTIVE KOREA. 

Who would have expected to find in the Hermit 
Kingdom the birthplace of such remarkable inventions as 
those of movtiblc metal type, the ironclad war-ship, the 
suspcnsion-brdgc, the bomb and mortar, and a puic 
phonetic alphabet ? Yet Korea possesses this distinction, 
according to a paper in Harpers for June. Homer B. 
Hulbcrt tells the story of “ Korean Inventions.” Ho 
says :— 

Korea can boast of her share of the great inventions of the 
world, though, singularly enough, neither tlic world at large 
nor sh<- herself, except in one ca.se, has benefited permanently 
by the inventions. Alter tiding over the crisis which calk'd into 
exercise the inventive genius, she has uniformly lapsed into In r 
former condition, an<l the many inventions which miglit have 
revolutionised history have been relegated to her archives. 

THE FIRST movable METAL TV PE. 

The writer proceeds to show how “ Korea was the first 
of all peoples to originate movable metal type.” This 
was the sequel of a religious reformation. For centuries 
the land had suffered from the burden of Buddhist priests 
and monks. At last a General Yi Ta-jo, sent against 
China by a dotard king, tbrned back with his troops 
resolved to**verthrow^thc dominant sacerdotalism. The 
new dynasty came in in i49“> tlfere was a gp'cat 
impetus to the study of letters :—■ 

Schools were being established, books were being demanded, 
and students were callins impatiently for the time-honoured 
classics. Thus it was that in the reign of King Ta-jong a fount 
of metal type was cast, the first the world had ever seen. The 
art of xylography had existed for centuries, and clay type had 
also been used in Japsyi, Korea fras the first to discern the 
need of the more pctmaiient and durable form of metal type; 
and so well did she carfy out her plan that the type then cast has 
come down to the present day practically ummpaired. Each 
type was built on the principle of the arch, being cylindrically 
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concave on the wader side. Tlic puqsose this was to secure 
a firmer hold upon the bed of beeswax which constituted the 
“form,” technically so calledj •A shallow tray was filled with 
wax, and the types, after beiag firmly emb^ded in it, were 
“planed” in the ordinary manKpr. The printer, sitting cross- 
legged before it, applied liquid itk by means of a soft brush, 
after which d sheet of paper wiis lightly laid upon the form. A 
piece of felt was brushed softly across the porous paper with the 
right hAd, and the left removed the printed ijage. In this way 
it was possible to strike off jkime 1500 impressions in a day. 

THE FIRST laONCLAD. 

The invention of the ironclad man-of-war arose in war 
with Japan in 1592. The Japanese were equipped with 
firearms, a weapon previously unknown in Korea. Their 
160,000 veterans were awaiting a fresh army of 100,000, 
whose arrival meant despair for Korea :— 

This grim necessity resulted in the invention of the kwi-s&p 
f)r “ tortoise-boat," so called because of its resemblance to that 
animal. In the illustration which has been preserved to us in 
the biography of Admiral Vi, we see that the boat was covered 
with a curved deck of iron platqs, and was provided with a ram. 
These two things formed its defensive and off<>nsive equipment. 
With this boat, wlfcse speed was exceptionally great, Admiral Yi 
boldly attacked the Japanese fleet of fioolboals, ramming them 
right and left. . . . The few remnants of the sliattered 
Ja]3anese fleet made their way to Japan. . . . The Salamis o. 
Korea had been fought, and for the first time in the world tlie 
virtues of a protects cruiser were demonstnated. 

THE FIRST SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 

Apart from the rope-bridges of the Andes, the first 
suspension-bridge was the invention of the Koreans :— 

The first suspension-bridge that can properly be dignified by 
that name was thrown across the Im-jin River in Korea in the 
ye.ir ISQS. Mere again dire necessity dictated the terras. . . . 
The Japanese, driven from P’yeng-yang by the combined Chinese 
and Korcanarmies, hastened southwards toward Seoul. When the 
pursuers arrived at the Im-jin River, the Chinese gener.ol refused 
to cross and cmitinue the pursuit unless the Koreans would build 
a bridge sufficiently large and strong to insure the passage of his 
120,000 men in safety. The Koreans were famishing for revenge 
upon the Japanese, and would be .stopped by no obstacle that 
human ingenuity could surmount. Sending parties of men in 
all directions, they collected enormous quantities of ehik, a 
tough, fibrous vine that often attains a length of one hundred yards. 
From this ci^t huge hawsers were woven. Attaching them 
to trees or heavy timbers let into the ground, the bridge-builders 
carried the other ends across the stream by boats, and anchored 
them there in the same way. Of course the hawsers dragged in the 
water in mid-stream, but the Koreans were equal to the occasion. 
Stout oaken bars were inserted between the strands in mid- 
strt'nm, aftd ’then the hawsers were twisted until the' torsion 
brought them a good ten feet above the surface. Brushwood 
was then piled on the eight parallel hawsers, and u|x>n the 
brushwood clay and gravel were laid. When the road-bed had 
been packed down firmly and the bridge bad been tested, the 
Chinese could no longer refuse to advance; and so upon this 
first su^^sion-bridge, one hundred and fifty yards long, that 
army of 12Q,000 Chinamen, with all their Korean allies, camp 
equip^e, ai^ Impedimenta, cro&ed in safety. This bridge, like 
the tortoise-boat, having served its purpose, was l€<i* to fall of its 
own weight. ® ^ 

THE FIRST MORTAR AND^BOMB. 

The^origin of the bomb is referred to the same war :— 

.The records tell us that'a certain general invented a piece of 
ordnai^ which, when discharge, would throw itself' bodily 
<wer the walls of the besieged fortress, and wten it exploded, 
the Japmese who had crowded around to examine it were either 
tom to jpiecw. by the flyii^ tfSris o(,ch(<ked by the sulphurous 
fumes orthc burning powder. 

The phonetic alphabet of Korea was devised unider the 
direct!^ of King Se-Jo early In the fifteenth century. 


BACTERIA IN TOBACCO: 

The Cause of its Flavour ! 

Those microbes again,* It seems we can never escape 
from their presence or fheir subtly passive power. 
They are now declared not lAerelj? to reside in pipe and. 
cigar, but to constitute the very virtue and charm of the 
fragrant weed. Such is the account given by Mr. G. 
Clarke Nuttall in the Contemporaty of the flavour of 
tobacco.” He says :— 

The bacteriologist boldly asserts that the delicate aroma, the 
subtle shades of flavour which variously please the palate of the 
smoker, are, one and all, attributable to the agency of microbes 
alone ; that the characteristic taste of tobacco, with its peculiar 
fascination, is solely the work of these infinitesimal germs; and 
that it is to bacteria, not to any particular plant growth, that 
smokers must henceforth tender their gratitude for their 
enjoym."nt. 

When the leaves of the tobacco plant are mature, they 
arc first laid on the ground to will, then gathered into 
bundles and heaped to “ sweat." Then they are dried, 
moistened, stacked and subjected to fermentation. This 
last process has always been felt to be important; but 
now, according to bacteriologists, it is the keystone 
of the arch. With fermentation begins the prod-iction 
of aroma and flavour. The stacks are breeding-places 
of myriads of bacteria : and fermentation is the outward 
and visible sign of their growth. 

MICROBES AS MIRACLE-WORKERS. *' 

It was a German bacteriologist, E. SBchsland by 
name, who found the flavour to be due to the microbes :— 

lie made interesting and suggestive experiments with these 
bacteria; he explored for and examined the germs which he 
fomicl in the fermenting heaps of the finest V^sl Indian tobacco— 
tobacco famed for its delicate aroma throughout th^'l^orld ;^e 
isolated and cultivated them, and then he introduced these same 
bae'eria into heaps of inferior German tobacco which was in 
course of treatment. And the result he obtained was both 
striking and cxtr.aordinary. The poor German tobacco, socemote 
from the flavour of the best West Indian, became transformed 
as if by magic into tobacco of a very different quality. Prac¬ 
tically a miracle had been pierformed, for so great was the 
improvement wrought that the poor tobacco could scarcely be 
distinguished from the very best, and even connoisseurs and 
experienced smokers of the finest native tobaccos failed to 
^slinguidi it as the original inferior German. 

THE BEST “HAVANAS” OUT««F CABBAGE-LEAVES.*' 

What, then, will become of the monopolies of the now 
highly fhvoured and sweetly flavoured regions? What 
faU in prices may be expected!—^unless, Mr. Nuttall 
suggests—Chancellors of the Exchequer tax bacteria :— 

It has yet to be proved that only upon tobacco leaves will the 
bacteria floinrish. May not other leaves prove to be almost 
equally serviceable ! There is a wide field here for experiment 
in the direction of cabbage as a basis for new operations in Ae 
best tobaccos. 

FLORIDA’S DEBT TO CUBA. 

The science of bacteriology has assumed a newmeaiung 
to lands where tobacco is grown. .Florida, reinforced by 
some 40,000 €ubaA exiles—experts in tbl^cco culture— 
and already in 1^97 producing idomillions m “ Havana ” 
cigars, has established a laboratory for special investi- 
gatton of tobacco bacteria. Mr. Nuttall concludes:—, 

We may confidently look forward to the dinr when cultiue of 
these germs which control the aroma of tig; n^nnt weed will 
bt obtainable, just as now we haxe lately discovered that it » 
posrible to have l^fiig cultures of bad.eria which can give a deli¬ 
cious flavour to our jiutter and a fine taste to our cheese. 
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Leading Articles 

ON AMERICAN COMPETITION. 

A British Shipbuilder’s Views. 

* A VERY sensible paper on “ our American competitors ’ 
is contributed to the National Rtyiew by Sir Benjamin 
Brown, chairmajn of Hawthorn, Leslie and Co. He grants 
that much of our machinery is imported from the United 
States, but holds that* “ it is not unnatural that there 
should be a large interchange of commodities ” between 
races substantial!^ the same, united by cheap water 
communication. The English manufacturer “ places 
his order as between English and .American just as 
he would between Leeds and Manchester.” The 
advantage which decides his choice may be merely tem¬ 
porary. Thus steel girders used in house-building were 
once mostly Belgian, but are now chiefly English ; and 
the scrc.ving machines required for making the Belleville 
boiler, which were first brought from France and America, 
are now made better in Manchester. 

THE ATBARA BRIDGE. 

As regards the Atbar.a bridge, some of the British 
firms appealed to were simply too busy to accept the 
order. Messrs. Westwood and Rigby were free to take it; 
but were faced with elaborate design and specifications 
by the Egyptian engineer, which “ appear not to have 
been put before the American firms at all.” The latter 
were free to repeat dc.signs to which their men were 
already drifted. 

ORDERS FOR LOCOMOTIVES FROM THE STATES. 

Then the Midland Railway Company has placed orders 
for locomotives with American firms. But this, the writer 
explains, is a natural consequence of railway companies 
usually in this country building their own engines. 
Private firriHKire thu?not in the way of making locomo¬ 
tives 'St sudden demand. The .Admiralty, on the other 
hand, though building many ships at iheir own dock¬ 
yards, continually distribute orders among private firms, 
with the«esult that this country could turn out at shortest 
notice an un ivalled number of ships of war ;— 

Twenty-five years ago, when their needs were much less, there 
were probably a dozen firms, any one of which would h.ive been 
eager to take an order for, s.ay, thirty express engines. * To-day 
there probably are not more than eight at the outside, so that 
while all our other industries have increased by leaps and bounds, 
this one ha.s diminished considerably. ... It simply m''ans 
that Imving bought all the CR^ncs they can in England, the 
com|>anies arc supplying their wants in the best way they can — 
and that is by gomg to .\merica. 

THE STRIKE NOT TO BLAME— 

It is pleasant to know that this chief of employers will 
not allow the engineers’ strike to be made responsible for 
the importation of foreign machinery. For that im¬ 
portation has been going on for years and cannot be set 
down to that one event. It tcmjjorarily intensified the 
evil, but is nothing like adequaie to account for the 
greater part of it. 

. —NOR TRADE UNION'S. 

Sir Benjamin is as little disposed to accept the cry 
that English worknj^n ar^eager to restrict th% output by 
doing as little as.43icy can, whereas Americans arc eager 
to increase the output. There arejazy'men in all 
countries who discourage more active mates 
It is only fair to point out that their action has not killed the 
shipbuilding trade, which is honeycombed with Trade Unionism 
beyond any other mdustjy. . . . At the same time, we none of 
us know now far the instinc^'*of Trade Uni^ism may not 
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be saving us from dishonesty and many other vices which 
minorities might be i^pt to give way to were thejinot controlled 
by the public opinion of the larger number ; and in the case ol 
shipbuilding, the large amount of*pkce-work may neutralise the 
influence of indolence. 

OUR ANSWER TO<’f ROTECTION. 

While complete international reciprocity is the ideal, 
the writer points out that American protection prevents 
the natural return being made for our iinportatiwi of 
American goods. He refers to the growth of Imperialism, 
and shrewdly observes :— • 

Had foreign countries realiscif that by keeping us out of their 
markets they were forcing us to enormously increase our F.mpire, 
they might perhaps have thought Twice before they adopted the 
som ;what unneighbuurly line they have done. 

Sir Benjamin grants in conclusion :— 

There can be little doubt that, especially in the indtustries I 
am cicaling with, the United .States is far the most formidable 
•competitor wc Iwve ( v.t had, and if this country is to keep her 
jjosition in the industrial world, the greatest enterprise, energy, 
skill, and intelligence are nccde<l on the part of the employers, 
workmen, and the general public * 

But the paper, on the whole, is distinctly/eassuring. » 

AN AMERICAN ON ‘‘MADE IN GERMANY.” 

Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt, whose articles in the Engineering 
Magazine on machine shop management in Europe and 
-America have often been noticed here, deals in the May 
number with the development of trade under competitive 
conditions. He does not reck much of British peril from 
(rcrman competition. He says ;— 

Germans and Am-Ticans are now sending machinery into 
English coloni.al possessions, and, in the end, th.- cfi'ect will be 
beneficial to England, while her commercial supremacy will 
surely remain paramount for ye.ars, in spile of the repi:ated 
statement of well-known Euglishm-n that their country¬ 
men ate liable to b- beaten in the oomm-rcial race, owing 
to the better education of the Germans. Having had con¬ 
siderable experience in both Engl.iiul and Germany, 1 find 
it difficult to trace ,liis idea to its origin, l.ike many othef 
popular bugbears, it jirobably emaiiiitcs from the political 
platform,—hatcheil in the brains of those who have had no 
op]M)rlunity for first hand observation, and simply know that 
Germany is becoming :i lively competitor. I believe it is not 
true to say that G Tmans are better' educated than Englishmen. 
They are differently educated,—notably, in the acquirement and 
use of foreign languages. German manufacturers have the quali¬ 
fication of rajiidly adapting themselves to the requirements o! 
customers. At the same time, the German is more rapidly ossimi- 
laiing new ideas tlian the Englishman. As to real commercial 
supremacy, however, Germany is in its childhood, compared 
with England. .-V large English manufacturer, who is, by the 
way, a naturalised Englishman of Gennan birth, tells me that 
he employs many (jerman clerks, but nearly all arc under 
thirty years of age. b'or the more responsible duties, which 
come with later years and greater experience, he prefers 
Englishmen. German education .ami training produce (Uligent, 
painstaking, routine workers and highly-trained spectalis^i byt 
it seems not to turn out a great number of independcirt thinkers 
i..id practical men,—at least, as far as mechanical affairs arc 
concernetl. England has nothing to fear from' Germany, if die 
will but awaken to the fact that her workshops need renovating, 
[n natural resources she is the equal of Germwiy.* In social 
institutions, which more or less determine the efficiency of work¬ 
men, she is the superior. She* not leading Germany, however, 
in capitalistic enterprise and the adoption of improved machinery. 
It is to America that England must look for a formidable com¬ 
petitor. There she is outrivalled in every instance but one — 

• foreign trade. . . . The wjprkj^ops of Ellrope must, generally 
speaking, be re-equipped frjm beginning to eqd, if they wouM 
‘meet American competition. 
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how' to beat oor'tr^de rivals. 

(i) Wanted ; a Department of Commerce. 

“MADEin Germany, al><! HowtoStop It” is the catching 
title of a paper in the J^rtnightly Review, by the Rev. 
Dr. Gibbins. He banters tjjie British public on the dis¬ 
appointment it experienced after having gone in for a 
natiohal system of education, on finding that foreigners 
arc Pushing in where the English had formerly been woat 
to tread in commerci^il pre-eminence. 

WHAT IS COMMEltCIAL EDUCATION? 

The first remedy he suggests is to replace our existing 
chaos of educational authorities by “organisation, co¬ 
ordination, and systematisation.” Next a proper scheme 
of commercial as contrasted with technical or scientific 
education ;— 

Trade involves two economic provinces : production, which 
is the occupation of the manufacturer and agriculturist; ant^ 
liis ribnlion, which is the function of the merchant and the 
tradesman. Technical education provides instruction in the 
former, commercial educaticpi instruction in the latter. 

, Gf commei^ial education he insists :— 

It implies, in the first place, a gener.1l training of all the 
mental faculties, such as is given by the best schools and 
teach 'rs cngiigcd in secondary education. It must prcsnnpose 
a sound preliminary knowledge of all those subjects—sucii as 
Latin, Euclid, mathematics, science, and, above all, English 
history and literature—which are essential, not only to any 
cultivated ])erson, but to anyone who aspires to become an 
intelligent citizen of a modern slate. 

Next, when a boy is at least fourteen years of age, he 
could take up special commercial subjects comprising : 
ii) commercial arithmetic ; (2) languages, the more the 
better; (3) science for practical commercial use; (4) 
history and geography of commerce ; (5) economics of 
tariffs, taxation and finance; (6) elements of commercial 
Jaw ; (7) routine of office work. 

HOW TO PROVIDE IT. 

How to provide commercial instruction is the next 
problem considered:— 

The way to provide it is shown to us already by the prordsion ' 
made for Science. Let a Department of Commerce be estab¬ 
lished on the same lines, somewhat improved maybe, of the 
much-abused hut not altogether inadcqualo Department of 
Science and Art at Joiith Kensington. Begin us it began, with 
n fairly low standard, but with a regular and well-organis'-d 
^stem. Lay down the qunlifications of teachers, and provide 
for their being taught those qualifications. Establish one set of 
examinations by one body, not a dozen different sets by a dozen 
differenF'bodies. Do not be afraid of paying for the work dvuiu, 
but give grants frwly, yet judiciously, to those schools who 
undertake commercial tuition. Consult the schoolmaster as to 
what can be taught in an ordinary school, and what liad best be 
left for special outside agencies. Have inspectors and apparatus 
—such as commercial museums and specimens of products— 
and all the requisites for proper teaching. Have, in fact, 
organisation and system, instead of muddle and chaos. There 
is no reason, as far as i can see, why we should not have 
“organised commercial schools” where grants are given for 
■“excellent’’stand “fair” in book-keeping’ and commercial 
geography just as much as “organised science schools” with 
giants foi*chemistTy and electricity. 

(2) Dr. Macnamara’s Suggestions. 

In the same number of th# Fortnightly Dr. Macnamara 
^scusses “joints in our educational armour,” Among 
the faults he finds with our system is, first, the defecti^ 
Mbool attendance^ He points out that in the year 1895 j 
4^ the number of persons ii\ gaols in England and Wales 
*’90 per cent, could-read aSitd write well The'^giea? 
hjjilk woe drawn from those who did not attend school or 


attended badly- He points out “that the cost of 
maintenance for a prisoner in a county' gaol is roughly 
eight times that, and in a convict establishment thirteen 
times that, of the cost of maintenance of a child in an 
elementary school.” He complains of the ‘early age at 
which the children leave, of the'factory Half-time system, 
and of the fact that where there are no Board Schools,'an 
area equal to a third of the country gets off with one- 
tenth the measure of local support provided by each 
of the other two-thirds. In the following passage 
Dr. Macnamara definitely disassociates himself from the 
policy of “ a School Board in every parish ” advocated by 
the National Education Association, and sides with Sir 
John Gorst in pressing for larger administrative areas :— 

Under the Act of 1870 the parish is taken as the unit of local 
administration, and nothing lias been more fatal to the progress 
of ]>ublic education popularly controlled than this enactm nl. 
For not only is the parish in many cases too small an area to 
secure effective local management, but the area is ofti n so 
restricted and poverty-stricken that the burden of local contribu¬ 
tion is rendered excessively heavy just at the point where the 
obligation is met with the least readiness. And not only so, but 
the minute areas of School Board administration in the country 
districts involve a considerable amount of waste of public mc ney 
in the multiplication of official machinery. 

The paucity of the teaching staff is another <' :fect:— 

Disregarding all supernumeraries, at 7 the present time there is 
a certificatedX.c-a^cv'ex to every 106 of the scholars in the Voluntary 
Schools of England and Wales, and one to every 80 scholars in 
the Board Schools. In Scotland, the corresponding facts show 
a certificated teacher to every 71 scholars; and under the 
School Board for London a certificated teacher to every 48 
scholars. 

Contrasting the state of things in other countries, it may be 
added that in France and Switzerland the classes must never 
exceed 50. Hol.and and Sweden limit the classes to 40. In 
the schools of Denmark the clas-ses shofv an averse atlcnd.'ince 
of 30 ; none exceed 40. For the upper classes, l^y fix#!! 25 as 
a reasonable size, and Saxony 30; for lower classes, the number 
in Italy is 55, and in Saxony 40. Turning to America and the 
Colonies, it is found that in the Slate of Washington the normal 
class is 30; this is also the number in Cape Colffny. New 
Zealand limits the classes to 32. 


Romail Courtesies to Anglican and Nonconformist. 

Persons interested in the development of the higher 
amenities of theological controversy will peruse with 
pleasure Father Kent’s Dubli^t review of Dr. Fai^iairn’s 
“ Catholicism.” It is a *model which the disciples 
of Mr. Kensit would do well, if they could understand it, 
to follow. The editor has an able criticism of Lord 
Halifax and neo-Anglicanism, in which he applauds his 
lordship’s stand against Erastianism and his repudiation 
of the Royal supremacy. He even says ;— 

Lord Halifax has come to help us, and that he, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, with a band of some thirty thousand 
Anglicans at his back, should take up our thesis, and, in the 
face of all England, nail it on the doors of the Anglican 
Establishment, seems to us an event hardly less epoch-making 
than that other memorable thesis-nailing which took place at 
Wittenberg, on the eve of All Saints, some three hundred and 
eighty yeatg ago. • ^ 

There is, also a kindly appreciahon of Thring o.’ 
Uppingham, by Ij^r. Alfred Herbert. 


The Sunday Magazine for June is distia^is^tjd by an. 
interesting sketch of the late Rit^ard «Cadbury and hi^ 
work, and a study of VRtor Hugo as the great poet 0^ 
childhood. * 
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EMILIO A6UINALD0: 

PrlU-IPPINE PATfRlOT, PRESIDENT, AND SOLDIER. 

"Mr. Howard W. Bray has sent me from Hong Kong 
the following letter about Aguinaldo, the Philippine 
patriot. The lejter was written after reading the extracts 
which I published from the ChSracter Sketch of Aguinaldo 
that appeared in the American Review of Reviews :— 

.Up to the time of the outbreak of the Hispano- 
Amcrican war, iVas the only Englishman, or, it may 
be said, foreigner, who could claim friendship or cv'en 
acquaintance with Aguinaldo. I enjoyed the hospitality 
of his father’s house in Cavite Viejo as far back as the 
year 1883, when the subject of the sketch quoted by you 
from the American Review of Reviews was a boy of 
thirteen. I am certainly the only foreigtier who has 
enjoyed the confidence of the Filipino leaders both before 
.ind during the rebellion against Spain, and, above all, I 
w.is the medium through which Aguinaldo was brought 
into relations with the American Government in Singapore 
last April. 1 was residing temponarily in Singap.>re 
owing to the disturbed state of the Philippines, especially 
in the province where my estate is situated, when General 
Aguinaldo came down from Hong Kong to consult with 
me on the situation. The American Consul-General 
there, Mr. Spencer Pratt, at once requested me to arrange 
an interview, which I did, at the same time acting as 
intcq>reter when the conditions of Aguinaldo’s co-opera¬ 
tion with Admiral Dewey were settled, which President 
McKinley*has since repudiated, under the pretext that 
the Consul-Gcqcral was not authorised to act on behalf of 
the (Government—one of the most shameless subterfuges 
of the many which the American Governntent has been 
guilty of since the change of policy brought about by the 
Jingoes to covet the flesh-pots of the Philippines—or, as 
McKinlcyjj his Boston speech described them, “the 
gcm» of the Orient ”—was adopted. 

Although making no pretence of being a politician or 
biographer, I am better informed on questions connected 
with Ajjpinaldo than any other person ; and although P 
have been involuntarily dragged into the labyTinth of 
heated controversy, I feel it my duty to dispel and refute 
the mischievous and utterly false stories so assiduously 
circulated to the detriment of my illustrious fritq^d. 

HIS FAMILY CONNECTIONS. 

Emilio Aguinaldo was born on March 22nd, 1870, in 
the town of Cavite Viejo, not only of pure Filipino, but 
also*of pure Cavite blood»-ablood that has always distin¬ 
guished itself for valour and independence of character. 
.\lthough the province of Cavite has furnished the Spanish 
Colonial navy with most of its best men, the Cavitefios 
have invariably taken the most prominent lead in all 
attempts to shake off the hated Spanish yoke. They arc 
amongst the best agriculturi.sts in the island of Luzon, in 
spite of being handicapped by having all their best lands 
in the possession of the late all-powerful monastic orders ; 
yet notwithstanding this they have hitherto succeeded, by 
their industry and self-reliance, in keeping out any other 
Spanish exploiters of their *soil. He is neither the “ off¬ 
spring of a Spanish general" nor a “ dissolute Jesuit,” but 
born in lawful we^^ock af an old patriarchal family who 
have resided there for generations. His parents were in 
comfortable circumstances, and owned connderablc landed 
property. His father was inmrisondB for supposed com¬ 
plicity with the rebellion of 1872, but was afterwards 
liberated because proved to be innocent. He was the 
youngest of tlfree children, and was educated first at the 
school in his native towp,* afterwards a{ the College of 


.San Juan de Lctran, in Manila, under charge of the 
Dominican Friars. Theft: are no Jesuit priests ii» Cavite, 
consequently he cotfld never have been a * house-boy ” 
with one, and his father was sufficiently wdl off to educate 
his son himself without sucli Ixtraneous aid as your 
report suggests. He.neither stujiicd medicine nor theology, 
but left the college of San Juan in the fourth year of his 
studies owing to the death or his father, in order to assist 
his mother in the management of the family property. 

MONASTIC TYRANNY AND WHAT CAME OF IT,* 

His father was supposed to have been poisoned through 
some monkish intrigue. Aglffinaldo himself soon Became 
an object of priestly hatred, because it was asserted he 
was a Freemason ; and an^* one who has lived in 
the Philippines knows full well with what demoniacal 
tenacity the monks persecuted any unfortunate subject 
suspected of masonic tendencies. In course of time he 
became “ gobcrnadorcillo,” or mayor of Cavite Viejo, and 
* was acting as such when the late revolution broke out in 
August, 1896. He had nothing whatever to do with this ; 
but one day, when visiting the (Governor of Cavite 
province, with whom he was on very cordial terms, he 
found out that the friar in charge of his parish wqs 
planning his arrest as a suspect. (It mustbe understood 
by strangers to the Philippines that these all-powerful 
friars had virtually the liberty of ever)’ Filipino in their 
hands.) Well knowing what this meant, he returned to 
Cavite Viejo, and whilst in the tribunal, or village court¬ 
house, discussing the situation with the now Colonel 
Tirona and other head men, three soldiers of the Civil 
Guaiid were observed walking up and down in front of 
the building. On being interrogated with reference to 
their presence, they stated they were waiting there bv 
order of the sergeant. Quick as lightning the hint was 
taken and a council of war ha.stily held, when it was 
decided to get the town to rise. The three native 
soldiers of the Civil Guard, after a little pressure had 
been brought to be.tr upon them, joined and delivered 
over their arms and ammunition, and a start was madv 
for the Civil Gua-d station, where the sergeant in charge 
was surprised, and he and the rest of his men were 
speedily disarmed. Emi.ssaries were sent to the out¬ 
lying townships in the province, and a general rising took 
place. The priest of Cavite Viejo, an unshod Austin 
friar, getting timel)’ advice, made good his escape to the 
Noveleta road, where he took a boat and sailed for 
Cavite town. Aguinaldo then, at the head of a numerous 
body of men arm^d with ten rifles only, the rest “ bolos ” 
(native knives) and spears, made for Imus, the head¬ 
quarters of the Civil Guard of the province, where the 
Recoleto friars have a fine fortified estate house. Here 
the Civil Guard had entrenched themselves, and the 
first resistance was met with ; but Aguinaldo, with 
nothing but a revolver and a whip in hand, scaled the 
walls at the head of his troops and captured the whole 
place amidst a storm of bullets. 

PLUCK AND POPULARITY. 

He now had twenty-seven rifles, and his daring exploit 
had spread far and wide; there is notl||ng inspires a 
Malay so much as pluck, and support came pouring in 
from all directions. His subsequent wonderful progress 
is now a matter of history. 

This was the commenteippnt of his military career, 
and the foundation of his extraordinary popularity and 
influence. He is not precocious, but modest, neither i' 
he ambitious for power ; his one dgsire is to liberate hi- 
fatherland from an HitcAcrable foteign yoke, and then 
retire to live in peA«e. * Fate has, however, decreed 
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another career for him, and tljc unanimous will of a 
grateful Jjeopk has compelled him to ^ssume the reins of 
civil as well as militair power. 

He is intelligent, far-sighted, chivalrous, brave, self- 
controlled and honest, but'never vindictive or cruel. His 
greatest enemy can never iairly make such an accusa¬ 
tion against him. His humane conduct of the war alone 
will always remain the brightest page in the history of his 
regime” and an example that might well be followed by 
some*of the nations boasting of their civilisation. Even 
Admiral Dewey in his otitici^ reports has borne witness 
to the fact that Aguinaldo hit.~ invariably conducted the 
war humanely. There are other things not known to the 
outside world which stamp.him as a humane man and a 
great man. Not long ago four Spanish prisoners to 
whom he had given exceptional liberty and remuneration 
for services performed tried to poison him by putting 
arsenic into nis food. Although caught in the act, they 
were pardoned by Aguinaldo, who furthermore protec' ;d 
them from the wrath of the populace. He also pardoned 
the Austin friars who had instigated the act. A swindler 
and vagabond named Arfacho, the renegade Filipino 
who, instigated by the friars and Spaniards, made a 
miserable attciUpt to discredit Aguinaldo before the 
world, and was condemned by court-martial to be shot as a 
traitor, is still alive, because Aguinaldo in his large- 
heartedness will not sign his death-warrant; yet a grea.jr 
knave never walked this earth. 

He is courteouSj although very reserved with strangers, 
polished and dignified, generous and self-sacrificing, and, 
as you truly say, not only one of the greatc*st, but, the 
greatest Malay on the p.igc of history. 

A BORN I.EAIIER OF MEN. 

He is a born leader of men, like Washington, Napoleon, 
Kl Cid, Saladin, Caesar, Mahomet, Sakymuna, and the 
founder of Christendom—one of those who have always 
risen from the people at the critical stage of their 
respective country’s history. He has accomplished what 
few have accomplished, and will go down to history as 
one of the world’s heroes—every inch a man. 

The venerable U.S. Senator Hoar has compared him 
to Simon Bolivar ; but I doubt if even Bolivar had such 
a magic influence on his fellow-men as Emilio Aguinaldo, 
whose very name seems to act as a magnet on all classes 
of his countrymen. I had occasion to experience this in 
July and August last, uhen paying a visit to Mindanao 
and the other southern Philippine Islands, where I was 
surprised to find the charm of his name plectrified people 
who had never seen him, nor would they have the slightest 
chance of doing so. On discovering that 1 had the 
honour to^be a friend of his, 1 was overwhelmed with 
entreaties to carry their offers of submission to him, and 
romises to blindly follow him whenever and wherever 
e might order. In fact, I could then and there have 
raised a regiment in a few hours, simply on a promise to 
take them to Aguinaldo ! I have known the Philippines 
intimately for seventeen years—probably better and more 
thoroughly than most people—and I must confess I was 
surprised at this unstinted and unselfish devotion, which 
1 submit is indeed a charmhig trait in the character of 
these much maligned people, * 

Aguinaldo was never in Europe. His only experience 
of the outside world was a four pnonths’ sojourn m Hong 
Kong, Saigon, and Singapore. The monstrous reports 
about his being a sailor m the Chinese na\'y, and other 
sensation mongcry published in some of the American 
o ydlow ” journals, ccfiild only ^xi^ in the disordered 
braias of these “highly civilised’’ writers of fiction ; 
Ukewite the remarkable stoiy' published by the Graphic 


of the “ head reward,” which must amuse even Governor- 
General Augustin ! The only true statement of the latter 
journal is, that “ Emilio Aguinaldo, President of tHc 
Philippine Republic, is evidently a man of whom the 
world will yet hear a grfcat dcal.’^ It would be well for 
the world if there were more Aguinaldos. r. 



"NOW DON'T BE OBSTINATE, MY LITTLE PHILIPINO. LOOK 
AT THOSE TESTIMONIALS FROM MY OTHER PATIENTS." 


—Phikuttlfh^ Enquirer 

R. Louis Stevenson’s Gospel. 

In the letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, published in 
Scribfiet^s; there is what he calls a Christmas sermon, 
written to his mother in 1880. He says :— 

I wonder if you or my father ever thought of the obscurities 
that lie upon human duty from the negative form in which^.lhe 
Ten Commandments .ire stated, sr‘of how Christ was so con¬ 
tinually substituting affirmations. ... A kind of black, angry 
look goes with that statement of the law of negatives. “ To 
love one’s neighbour as oneself” is certainly much harder, but 
slates life so much more actively, gladly and kindly, that you 
can begin to see some pleasure in it, and till you can sec 
pleasure in these hard choices and bitter necessities where is 
there any Good News to men t It is much more important to 
do right than not to do wrong ; further, the one is possible, the 
other has always been and will ever be impossible ; and the 
faithful JesigH to do right is accepted by God; that seems to me 
to be the Gospel, and that was hiijv Christ delivered us from the 
law. After people are told tliat, surely they might hear mote 
encouraging sermons. 

There are <mly three possible altitudes,>.;-Optimism, which 
has gone to smash; Pessimism, whieh is on the rising hand and 
very popular with*many clergymen who seem to think they are 
Christians. And this Ffiith, which is the Gospel.... 

The whole necessary morality is kindness; and it should 
'spring, of itself, from the one fundamental doctrine, Faith. If 
yitu are sure that God, in the long run^ means kindnSs by 
wu, you should he happy; andjf hapjiy, surely you should 

be kind. <► • 

\ 
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PAX A'NGLO-AHE.RICAN A: 

The Destiny of the Planet. 

* “ The Twentfeth Century Peacemakers ” is the title of 
a long and thoughtful survey of the international situation 
which A}hion W. Togrg^e coitfcributes to the June Cou~ 
temporary, “jit is an e^say on fhe problem presented by two 
«simultaneous but diametridhlly opposed unanimities : the 
unanimous support .given by the English-speaking world 
to Anglo-American good fellowship, and the unanimous 
■ opposition of the European Continent. 

EUROPE, ALL COSSACK^ OK ALL DEMOCRAT. 

The writer puts the question :— 

What is there about the proposal of an Anglo-.Saxon alliance 
which has power thus to bring the subjects of the Tsar and the 
Sultan into substantial harmony, to make Frank and German 
suddenly of one mind, and produce a passionate accord between 
rulers and ruled throughout all the continent of Europe ? 

He recalls Napoleon’s saying that “within lifty years 
Europe will be all Cossack or all Democrat: ” and gucS 
on to show that in effect all Europe has become Cossack, 
while the Anglo-Saxon world is Democrat. Wlience 
their antagonism ^ He takes the chief Powers one after 
the other. 

Russia, “ the Orient ideal, armed and equipped by 
Occident science and civilisation,” is “ the very antipode 
of Anglo-Saxon individualism,” Germany has been 
solidilied by the genius of liismarck into a military 
absolutism, of which war is the natural result. W'ar is 
the object of the Empire, the ambition of its monarch, 
the senflment of its people. All that is wanting is ojipor- 
tunity, excqpc, and prospect of success. Anglo-Saxon 
commerce and industr)' antagonizes (ierman, not less 
than do the political ideals of the two great r.iees. 

France is bound to go to w'ar by the memory of Sed.m 
and the long struggle upwards since. “All sh.ides of 
pqliticaLjJiought within her borders are agreed ujion one 
tl.«ng—that conflict is inevitable, essential to her fame 
and to her prosperity.” 

Each of these three Powers is armed to the teeth. 
Whq^ is the meaning of these armaments ? 

It can Illy be that they anticipate some movcmeni, looking 
to the re-formation of the map of Eurojie, or an olfcnsive 
alliance against some Power outside the continent of F.urope. 
Either or both of these is probable. . . . Take aw^y extraneous 
influences, therefore, and this greatest triumvirate of historj- 
might divide at will tlic European world. 

EUROPE VERSUS ANGLO-S.\Xt).VDOM. 

•It will be seen that Ae writer deals in strong contrasts 
and large generalisations, which require to be taken with 
no small pinch of salt. Take, for example, the solution 
up to which he has been leading us 

Centralised military absolutism is the one idea common to all 
the monarchs, all the ministers, all the armies of Europe. Over 
against tlicm as world-forces stand England, the United States, 
and the South American Republics, which, by the acceptance of 
the “ Monroe Doctrine ” by Great Britain, are practically under 
the joint protection of these Anglo-Saxon I’owers. There is no 
doubt that all Europe is hostile to Great Britain. Eliminati 
the United States from the problem, guarantee her neutrality, 
and there is little doubt that before the daw'n of the twentieth 
century the civilised world would be arrayed in .irms against 
Great Britain. • 

STRATEGIC AND ECONOMIC SUPERIORITY. 

The economic antithesis aggravates the political. 

For the first time in history the world’s labour is abl<^ 
to psoduce more than the world can consume.” But, “jis 
a rule, one rtlan’s labour in the United States, in Canada, 
or Australia, will prodtiq|:%any times a^i much of ncarty 


ail those things whicl^re essential to human life as in 
Europe.” While the English over sea prpducid only raw 
material, Europe’could offer luxuries and manufactures in 
exchange. But now the Upitpl States compete in these 
articles; and as a consequence, in Europe, “ every 
capitalist, every.manufacturer, every tradesman, every 
labourer, regards the Ai^lo-Saxon peoples as in some 
sense responsible for the lack of profits or the reduction 
of wages which confronts them in their severaf occupa¬ 
tions.” So also in sites of strategic or natural vame :— 

One of the most marvellous results of the untrammelled 
individuality of the Anglo4^axon is the fact that to-day the 
English-speaking nationalities control the most important pro¬ 
ducts of the world and hold tlie^points of greatest strategic value 
on all the great avenues of commerce. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE INEVITABLE. 

The writer thus arrives at the conclusion :— 

An alliance between the great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
family means the creation of a world-power against which it is 
not only impossible that any European combination should 
make head, but which will have such control of the commercial 
and economic resources of the wprld as to enable them to put an 
end to war between the continental Powers themselves without 
mustering an army or firing a gun. Whelfcet they desire*it or 
not, the necessities of the world’s life, the preservation of their 
own political ideals, and the commercial and economic comli- 
tions which they confront, must soon compel a closer entente 
between these two great jieojiles. They are the peacemakers 
of the twentieth century, the jirotectors of the world’s liberty, o' 
free economic develoimient, and of the weak nationalities of the 
e.-irlli. 

Much of this reads strangely in view of what is going 
on at the Hague. The paper, however, ends with a hint 
that the traditional friendship of the United State.s with 
Russia may lead to tluin mediating with success between 
Russia and Gre.it Britain. 


The Lesson of the “ Mohegan.” 

The loss of the Mohejran leads Mr. John Hyslop in 
Harpers to suggest “ needful precautions for safe naviga¬ 
tion.” Chief among these is that the entire direction of 
the ship’s course should not be left to the captain alone, 
but should be shared with other officers. The danger 
which always attends even the momentary aberration 
of a single fallible mortal would then be reduced. The 
captain of the ill-fatcd vessel was declared to be un¬ 
friendly to officers looking at charts while going down 
channel. “ Among sea-captains and officers,” says 
the writer, “ there is a common opinion that any 
examination of charts or questioning of the correctness 
of a course given by a captain would, in the majority 
of cases, be resented.” He suggests that the course 
should be laid by an officer under the captain, to 
be checked of course by him : that within fifty miles of 
the shore the charts should be open in the chart-room, 
and that the position and course should be marked by 
the officer retiring from duty and checked by his suc¬ 
cessor. One wonders whether the singular fate of the 
Paris woul^ have been avoided by the proposed reform. 

The industrial disatlvantagc resulting* from the Euro¬ 
pean employer refusing to* receive suggestions from his 
men, such as .\mcrican masters welcome, has been 
recently pointed out in trade magazines. Democracy in 
the workshop has proVtd its economic superiority to 
inaccessible absolutism. This paper in HarpePs seems to 
indicate that even on board ship, where unity of comnumd 
is essential, less aloofness on the Jart of the commander 
and greater readiness*to consult subordinates would 
promote the general Safety. 
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DR. FAIRBAIRN ON HIS INDIAN TOUR. 

“ Religion in India ” is the Atle of the paper with 
which Rev. Dr.^Fairbairn opens the Jufie Contemporary. 
It is a mingling of a traveller's record and a theologian’s 
reflections. One thing he declares to be obvious even at 
Bombay, where he landed :— , 

The Christian mind from withon^.has set all the native forces 
working on new lines, under new forms, and towards ends 
which ard''nnt as yet npimrent. It has made education a factor 
of rhan|e, has forced it forward, increased its efficiency, and 
loaded it with new formative influences. It has made the Hindu 
more public-spirited, the Mohamm.?dan more beneficent, the 
I’arsee more practical and philanlhrbpic. 

THE HINDU^ REACTION. 

At Calcutta be became conscious of the tendency 
which is known as the Hindu reaction :— 

This is the antithesis to the Brahmo Samaj, but is quite as 
distinctly due to Western influences, thougli to these resisted 
and resented rather than adopteil, adapted, and modified. It i 
the assertion of the Hindu mind over against the spirit which is 
its negation ; and the oss.Ttion is most definite where the nida¬ 
tion is most direct, in the sphere of religion. Here is a point 
where British power cannot corife. It may in politics compel 
its will to lie obajicd, in law its justice to be respected, in 
education its speech to bo learned, but in religion it docs not, 
dare not, .shall not conip.’l. . . The Hindu reaction is thus a 
very real force, m .vcd by reasons wc cannot but respect 
Patriotism lives b.-hiiid and within it; in it the Orient stands up 
against the Occident, defies it, cliallong s its right to come East 
and impose itself on what is older, more congenial to the 
C)ri ntal nature, and too deeply rooted to be plucked up by 
alien hands. 

TWO HINDU SAINTS. 

At Benares he visited the famous Swami Bhaskaranan- 
daji Saraswati, declared to be an incarnation of deity, of 
Avhom he says :— 

Wjiat was my surprise to find him in face, .and still more in 
manner, exceedingly like the late Cardinal Manning, and later 
1 fuund that the facial resemblance had struck others besides 
myself. It was the spiritual ascetic’s face, delicate, refined, 
simpler and more ingenuous than Manning’s, with eyes fuller of 
kindly human interest and innocent pleasure in the honours he 
received. 

A visit to another recluse, who had held Government 
office, who knew the best Western thought, but who 
forsook all that he might seek a higher peace, occasions 
the following confession :— 

In his pres.;nce I felt the power of a goodness which nothing 
I had met even in Christendom surpassed ; and though our faiths 
might divide, the goodness had a strai^ely subduing and unifying 
in^ence. ^ . . Whnt could I say but that theri were, no doubt, 
schools ana pqj^sons who found somewhere within the religion a 
moral power that could take out of the world, if not lift above it ? 
Thougn even then 1 could only feel and maintain that it seemed 
a nobler thing to conquer the evil within by doing battle with 
the evil without, than to leave the conflict in order to the saving 
of one’s own soul. 

VULGAR RELIGION, EAST AND WEST. 

Finding his devout Hindu companions unwilling to 
enter the temple where the worship of Durga^sras goir% 
on, Dr. FatrbaimCtobserves that, “ What is relimon to the 
people, is its negation to tfatf educated and refined,” 
adding that this “is not without parallels among our¬ 
selves,”.. He quotes the remark of a distinguished 
Hindu. i- 

“ it is in the East as in the West—the more sacred the place, 
the more degraded the wordiip. In the cathedrals and churches 
of Ita^ 1 have seen sights s|hich were as incompatible wiA the 
worship in spirit and in truth which*Jeliis inculcated, as any- 
thh^ tnai can be seen in is disctWiiteble to Hinduism. 


t 

The figures of Christ on the cross ore oftdn so hideous and so 
horrible as to be more oflTensive than any ims^e of a Hindu god; 
the votive offerings, the dolls and silver shoes, the crutches ahd< 
the tins:lled virgins, on and ab.-.u’. and above the alta.r, are alike 
in taste and ideal on a level jvith our symbols and decorations ; 
and the priests and the people that frequent thq, place do not 
seem to my eye very unlike our own.” rit was a Wtort, whether 
fair or relevant need not here be discussed. ' 

HINDUISM versus ISLAM. 

After further narrative of his journey^ Dr. Fairbaim 
proceeds :— 

Tiiis rapid external sketch will have made evident the impossi¬ 
bility of applying formal Western categories to Eastern races 
and religions .... Hinduism, indeed, is not a single religion, 
but a huge cncyclopiedia of distinct and independent worships. 
.... It may be described as the amalgam of all the religious 
ideas and usages of all the Indian peoples through all 
their past. ... Its one permanent and distinctive feature 
is its social order. ... Its unit is not the person, but the 
(rmily; for the individual it has no place, with him it can do 
nothing, and for him it dues not care ; but the family, or the 
aggregation of families which wc term caste, is to it all in all. 

. . . Islam is in almost every respect the antithesis of Hinduism. 
It is a violent and inflexible individualism; in it the minis 
everything, and the family only in and through the man. . . . 
The Hindu had conqu •rr‘<l the Musulman before Britain had 
sent a single soldier against him ; and the curious nhenc'i 'non 
had begun to make its appearance of communities Mohainmedan 
in belief, but Hindu in social law and usages. 


BISMARCK AND HIS “DAILY TEXT.!’ 

The AVrr/ Century Review for June opens with “an 
old man’s reminiscences of Prince Bismafek,’’ by A. 
Andrac Roman. Tlic writer recalls among other incidents 
how at his first a])pcarance in the United Diet in 1847 
he opposed “ everything that could unchristianizc the 
State,” such as Jewish emancipation, ^vil marriage, etc. 
He said :— , 

I can only recognise as God’s will what has been revealed in 
the Gospel of Christ, and 1 think I am within the mark if I call 
that State a Christian one which has imposed on itself the task 

of realising the leaching of Christianity.Therefdft;, let 

ns not abrogate from the nation’s Christianity by showing that 
it is not necessary to its legislators. 

Herr Roman proceeds ;— 

Till 1871, ^ know for certain, Bismarck read daily in the 
devotional work used by the community. He certainly called 
the text and the admonitory readily strong food, and the verses 
below them a not always appetising concoction, but he treated 
the whole with iierfect ssriousnesa. faflhe campaign of 1866, "It 
was said to be often quite edifying when the King, Bismarck, 
and the Minister of War, von Koon, who all three read the daily 
text, greeted each other with the exclamation;—“ How ‘ beauti- 
fnl,’ or ‘ comforting,’ or ‘ full of promise ’ the text is to-day.” 

What a trio of Bible readers to be sure ! 

When Bismarck in 1870, in Varzin, read at dinner the Due 
dc Grammont’s speech in the Jndependanee Beige, he said to his 
wife, in handing her the paper : “ Grammont must very soon 
have become tir«l of his Portfolio. After this speech he cannot 
possibly retain it.” When, however, he afterwards walked in 
the garden smoking, it suddenly be&me evident to him that the* 
Due could not have made the speech without Napoleon’s 
knowledge and wish ; but then war was a s^tled thing. He 
quickly returned «) the house in order to sendSi message to the 
King advising imn^iate mobilisation. On the way, the text 
of tte community occurred to him. It was, I think : “ If it be 
posable, as much as in you lieth, be at peace wiA all men ” 
(Rom. xii. 18). That caused him to momfy the message and 
onlwto ask the King to come to Berlin, wmther he also inflne- 
diately repaired in order to meet tlje^Crown*!Mnce, Roon and 
Mdltke. * 
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wireless telegraphy. 

Signor Marconi on his Invention. 

• * The North African Review for May ends with two 
•papers on Krireless telegraphy. Signor Marconi describes 
Its origin and development. This's his narrative of the 
successive stepfe of oepej-iment ?— 

* My first experiments were conducted in 1895, on my father’s 
estate in Bologna, in Italy, and I was much surprised at the 
facility with wmch I found it TOssible to transmit messages with¬ 
out a wire for manqr miles. On coming to England on private 
business in 1896, I was advised by my friends and relations to 
give a demonstration of the capabilities of my invention to the 
British autiiorities, who gave me facilities to test the system ; and 
we were soon doing nine miles across the Bristol Channel. 

After the experiments across the Bristol Channel, I gave some 
important demonstrations to the Italian naval authorities at 
Spezia. With the transmitter on shore and the receiver on 
board an Italian warship, a distance of twelve miles was bridged. 
A series of trials were also carried out with other ships, and 
between ship and ship, and the Italian Navy was not slew in > 
permanently adopting my system. 

On Salisbury Plain, I introduced kites as a means of raising 
and suspending the vertical conductor to a considerable altitude. 
In these experiments I attained my greatest distance—between 
Salisbury and Bath, a distance of thirty-four miles. 

In July of last year we gave an interesting demonstration at 
Kingstown Regatta in reporting from a tug the results and 
incidents of the several yacht races. The relative positions of 
the various yachts were thus wirelessly signalled while the races 
were in progress, sometimes over a distance of ten miles, and 
publishedjong before the yachts had returned to harbour. 

After finishing at Kingstown, PTtad the honour of being asked 
to instal wirel^s telegraphic communication between the Royal 
yacht Osborne and Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, in 
order that Her Majesty might communicate with H.K.lt. the 
Prince of Wales, who at the time was suffering from a fractured 
knee. 

We connected the East Goodwin lightship—the outermost 
ligMship‘fffarding tne dangerous Goe^win Sands—witli the 
Somh Foreland lighthouse, twelve miles apart. 

The latest installation that I have fitted tij) is across the 
English Channel, between the South Foreland lighthouse .and 
Boulogne, a distance of about thirty miles. This has worked 
with great ~uccess from the start. 

Signor Marconi points out how by parabolic reflectors 
“ it is possible to project the waves in one almost parallel 
beam, which will not affect any receiver placed out of its 
line of propagation.” Elevated forts or islands could thus 
communicate without fear of intervening enemies inter¬ 
cepting the messages. 

PROFES.SOR PLEMtSlO ON THE INVENTION. 

The second paper is by Professor Fleming, on the 
“ scientific history and future uses ” of the invention. He 
thus describes this striking feat of scientific wizardry :— 

Marconi’s present arrangements, there.'brc, for wirt.lcss 
telegraphy are as follows :—At each of the two stations between 
which communication is to be made, a long rod or wire is set 
up. This wire is, generally, a stranded copper cable, well 
insulated,' and is attached eithci to a flagstaff or the mast 
of a djjp, or hu^ from a chimney, tower or clifl'. The 
height of this wire is defcrmined by the distance to be 
worked over. At present, Marconi finds tliat a rod twenty 
feet high enables him ifs signal one mile, one forty feet 
high four miles, ^n» eighty feel high sixtecrj miles, and so 
forth. ... At each station Acre is al^ established the 
receiving and transmitting apparatus. ^The latter consists of an 
induction coil, technically termed a ten-inch spark coil, and it 
is provided with two spark balls. The coil is worked by 
battery of dry cells; and, when in action, it creates an electric 
discharge between the two spark balls in the form of a bright 
clecttic spark. . . . ^ » 


On pressing the key, a torrent of sharp, crackling sp-urks pas-s; s 
between the balls, and in t^e long vertical wire electrical oscilla¬ 
tions are set up whi^ result in a series of electric waves being 
sent out into space. The duration of this wave"* production can 
be determined by making long pr short contacts with the 
key. We must, therefore, think of this long wire as a kind 
of organ pipe, which emits ethereal music, and sends out an 
ether wave train of long or short duration, just os a fog horn 
sends out sound waves, when sound signals are m^e at sea. The 
receiving instrument consists of a very seimtive coherer. In a 
small glass tube are fixed two silver wires which neirlystonch, 
and the interspax:e is occupied with a minute quantity of finely 
powdered nickel and silver. . , . * 

When it is desired to reccivt* signals, the sensitive tube has one 
end connected to the long vertical wire and the other to the 
earth. The waves sent out frdm the distant station then fall 
npon the vertical receiving wire, run down it and affect the 
coherer, causing it to become a conductor for the moment, ami 
so permits a feeble current to pass through it, which, - through 
the action of the relay, is made to print a signal upon a strip of 
paper. This signal is either a dot or a dash, according to the 
period during wliich ether waves are falling npon the wire. 
Thus pressures, long or short, upon the key of the induction 
coil at the distant place, cause marks, long or short, to be made 
uiion a paper strip at the recei'^ing instrument, and these are 
interpreted into intelligible signals in accmdance with jhc 
recognised Morse cofie. 

An Ei^eriment in Translation. 

An odd experiment in translation is recounted by- 
Mr. G. .S. Layard in a recent CornhiU. He wrote a four 
lined English epigram, got a friend to translate it into 
Latin, and sent the Latin to another friend, who turned 
it into English. The new English ver.sion was turned b}- 
another into French. The process went on until the 
much translated quatrain had passed through Greek, 
English, German, English, Persian. The whole twelve 
uatrains are given. The last English (nth) and the 
rst English (ist) may be compared here : — 

1. 

.1 heard that .S. would write my “ Life "’ 

When I gave up my breath. 

1 felt thut this indeed would add 
A new delight to death.—G. S. J,. 

XI. 

Hr : “ Dear, in my song you still sh.ill llv.* 

Though under earth you lie ! ” 

!sHE : “ Ah ! had you noio tliat grace to give, 

1 shouki not need to die ! O. S. 

Mr. Rider Haggard on Church Reform. 

Mr. Rider “Farmer’s Year” in Z<7y/^- 

man's could not fail to include reference to the Anglican 
Church crisis. In a recent number lie certainly takes up 
no very Conservative position. He looks forward to 
changes:— 

Men will not be pitchforked into livings by the arbitrary dceiMun 
of the owners of advowsons, which in practice often means by 
their own ticcisions, but will be selected by jiroper authorities, 
in consultation maybe with the representatives of the parishioners, 
foi^kheir qualities and nothing else. .\lso, perhaps, the tevenuis 
of the Chiircfl will be jiaid into a general Sjnd and po’-tiom-il 
out according to its local needs, to be supplemented, if needful, 
by the contributions of the laity. 

Mr. Haggard has himself purchased a next presentation, 
and in due course prcseiried to the living. But, he adds: • 

My view, right or wrong, is that the whole system is bad and 
"•hould be changed. , . Of one thing I am almost certain, if tlu- 
Church docs not or cannot reform itsalf ere long the laily will 
lose patience and lake Ihe-lnatter inld their own haii'ls. "Tin n 
perchance may come - iial reform but revolution. 
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THE ATHLETIC WOMAN/. DEGENERATE. 

Dr. Arabella Kenealy returns to the charge 
i^ainst “ Wcftnan as an Athlete,” in the Nineiecnth 
Century, with a rejoinder (o,Mrs. Chant’s criticism. She 
enters her protest against masculine women, and against 
effeminate men, as opposed to the normal evolutionary 
process which differentiates ^he sexes the more as the 
type advances. She bases her position on this funda- 
inent^distinction :— 

Muscle is of two YvaiHis-voluntary muscle, muscle, that is, 
over which the mind and will, by means of their nervous tele¬ 
graphic system, have control ; afcd involuntary muscle, as that 
composing the heart, the diaphragm, the coats of the stomach 
and the rraolc digestive canal, which .surrounds each artery and 
vein'from least to greatest, regulating blood supply and nutrition, 
and which enters largely into the composition of every vital 
organ of the body. 

THE MOST VALUABLE FACTOR. 

The danger of the female athlete is that her dcvelop- 
tnent of the voluntary muscles takes place at the expense 
of the involuntary muscles and the sympathetic nerv’oiis 
system which reflates it, Activity, mental or physical, 
increases the nunrber of times the hcart-muscle contracts 
in a minute ” ; and only in intervals of rest can the heait- 
muscle recuperate itself. Diminish these ; the heart 
suffers : digestion suffers. “ Twenty-four hours in bed or 
a day of lounging w'ill do more to restore a tired or over¬ 
taxed liver than will any amount of athletics.” “The 
most valuable factor in physical development (as is 
recognised by horse-, dog-, and other trainers) is repose.” 

THE MODERN WOMAN DEGENERATING. 

This evolutionary principle, “ by means of its comple.\ 
sympathetic network of nerves and its involuntary muscle 
system, regulating nutrition and blood-supply,” deter¬ 
mines the “ evolvement of the girl into a woman ” :— 

Here we have a frank, outspoken, active-limbed young 
person, almost as much boy as girl in her modes of thought and 
muscle energies. .She becomes (if she be allowed to obey the 
impulse which is the impuls'* of her fullest development) quiet, 
slower and more restrained of movement, shyer, imaginative, 
emotional, tenderer of thought aud impulse, softer of voice, 
more diffident of speech, touched with new reverences, moods, 
and aspirations. She acquires gradually the mysterious, elusive, 
lovely charm of woman. 

Now watch this development thwarted by athletics, dwarfed 
by bruin exhaustion, nip^iod by inherited disease, or stunted by 
starvation. Instead of a r^eneration there is a degeneration. 
Instead of physical enrichment there is but physical impoverish¬ 
ment. She loses the charm of childhood without gaining 
another. She remains unlovely or grows coarse ; she stops 
short at the puerile stage with the straight up-and-down lines of 
the puerile type, or she assumes the stout and sturdy, it may be 
gross, lines which are a degeneration from it. And it is this 
luerile type, or the degeneration from it, which is increasing 
argely among our modem women. 

THE PERFECTION OF HUMAN ATTAINMENT.. 

This degenerate type " will never be_the inspiration of 
any man’s life ” :— • 

And after all, . .. to be the inspiration of,a man’s # a 
woman’s life, nnll thereby to be the father or the mother of 
cliildren who are the offisprmg of that inspiration, is the perfection 
of human attainment. 

Them comes up the question, Which type of vt'oman 
ylslds the better type of baby ? The writer answers :— 

1 have before me as I write a review of patients, friends, and 
acquaintances. In ovay instance the children of the less 
moscalu and less tobuA women carry^ofi' the palm, some in 
beauty^ some in intelligence, some in high mental or .moral 
development. * 


THE PENALTY—cancer T 

A yet more terrible phantom is invoked :— • ^ 

All the beautiful and wonderful phenomena of sex are depen-i 
dent absolutely upon the prpence and health of a spma! physical- 
organisation. . . . and 4t js preciKly in that system which 
normally should he the vitalising forc« of the b&dy mat the great 
proportion of cases of the terrilfle disease occur. And cancer <s 
largely on the increase. Cancer is proverbially frequent in 
the woman of robust and strong physique, showing pre-eminently 
that the robust type of woman is essentially qpt the healthy on- 
For the worst of all degenerations-is cancer. 

THE CONSERVATION OP WOMANLY FORCES. 

Tuberculosis, gout, cancer, lunacy, epilepsy, and every species 
of neurosis are, despite our enormous advances in sanitary 
knowledge and our immensely improved conditions, increasing 
to an alarming extent. There are many factors in this health 
deterioration, but the great and universal remedy, pending the 
removal of these factors, is wholly and absolutely the conser%*a- 
tion of womanly forces. The woman whose physical complete¬ 
ness precludes her from spending all her energies in muscular or 
mental effort stores these for her children. In this our d.iy, 
when men arc compelled by the demands of life to strain their 
powers to the ulmost, this quality of conservation and the scope 
allowed to it arc most inestimable factors in human develop¬ 
ment— factors wc arc doing our rash best to eliminate. Moreover 
this reserve fund it is woman’s duty to set aside for the race N 
the subtle and evolving power which makes the cliart. of her 
presence, and is the secret of her moral influence. 


For th0 Children. « 

A HOT dusty alley, reached by a low archway, no 
entrance for free sunlight or air. At 'one end a heap of 
foul refuse ; the gutter filled with a confused medley 
of rubbish, ducks and children. The chcerv'-voiccd 
doctor, as he passes from one squalid door, tells 
the white-faced mother: “ The ^ild i s a ll right 
now—only needs some country air and lood t» be 
strong again.” But the poor mother can get neither 
country air nor change for her child, and the hot 
stifling days go by, till one day a little coffin is carried to 
the cemetery to swell the number of little victims oTman’s 
thoughtlessness and selfishness. Such a story as this 
could be repeated, with slight variations, hundreds of 
times, fropi Walworth. We would like to save such 
children, to give them a fair chance in life. Will you 
help ? Ten shillings secures a joyous fortnight of happy 
life for a little slum child ; fifteen shillings the same ior 
an adult. Last year one hundrejjl and forty children lyere 
sent away. Many hundreds nlight be sent who terribh- 
need such help, but it depends on readers of the Review 
OF Reviews, and other friends. The parents strain every- 
resource in order to pay their part. But each one win* 
sends a subscription may feel assured that the money is 
well given and carefully spent to secure the best possible 
return in health, strength, and happiness for the bairns. 
Contributions to the Country Holiday Fund will be 
thankfully received by F. Herbert Stead, -Warden^ 
Browning Settlement, York Street, Walworth, S.E. 


The May number of the Gos^l Magazine is a special 
Toplady nuRiber. It is interesting to learn that the Rev. 
Augustus Monfhgue Toplady, the author of, “^lock 
Ages, cleft for me,” v^as at one time (1775-6) editor of the 
Gospel Magazine, and that the famous hymn appeared 
originally in its pages in 1776, It was .r. nf^ppy, id^a of 
tne present editor’s to perpetuate the Kiein(% w a liprmer 
editor by a “Toplady ” numb A., 
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BRITISH SCHOOL FOR LADY FARMERS. 

Thk Lady Warwick Hostel is the subject of a pleasing 
sketch by Annesrey Kcncaly in the Lady's Realm for 
June. This institution—near Reading—^was opened on 
Lady Waryvick’s birthday in t8^; and what led to its 
being founded is thus d^cribed*:— 

•Unfortunately the indictment Against our farming femininity 
of abandoning its natural duties among _ the poultry and cows, 
in favour of pianos and genteel pretensions, is no libel ; and 
British trade has undoubtedly and seriously suffered from the 
unwillingness of the modern countrywoman to interest herself In 
the lighter functions of tlie farmyard. If Lady Warwiek 
succceds in this new scheme of hers for reviving wotnan’s 
interest, and training her skill in flower* and fruit-growing, in 
dairying, and the smaller arts of agriculture, she will have 
accomplished an important national work. Our British woman 
idiould be as capable in the growing of flowers and salads, in 
forcing mushrooms, keeping bees and poultry, and in the manu¬ 
facture of cheeses, as is her sister of France. 

WUAT THK GIRLS LKARN TO 0O. 

The Lady Warwick Hostel is a charming community, eoiu- 
bining, as it <locs, the culture and de corps of a university 
with the healthful influences of out-door life. Some of the 
students are taking the horticultural course, with a view to 
practical market gardening. Others intend to become specialist 
gardeners, orchid or fruit-growers. Two or three arc qualifying 
for the post of head gartlcner on their fathers’ estates. Perhap.-, 
the greater number, however, contemplate devoting their 
energies to dairjt produce. 

Kmbryo flonsts, flower and fruit-packers, jam-makers, and 
J)ee-keeper^ arc all represented in the Hostel, where the training 
afforded is*eciually fitted for the property owner desirous of 
learning how be|t to manage her estate, or to the self-dcpciulent 
woman, seeking a congenial means of livelihood. 

The students arc also afforded facility in studying the 
hybridisation and fertilising of plants and seeds on the trial seed- 
grounds of Messrs. .Sutton of Reading. 

Cueuinlicr and tomato-houses provide (he intending salad- 
r.aiser with^Mperience m these branches of her calling. There 
.ire frBit and nut-plantations, rose-gardens, and hriars for budding. 

An excellent poultry-yard is attached to the Hostel, and the 
care of this falls to the students desirous of taking up this branch 
of work« They learn how to feed for egg-producing, how to 
fatten for t ble, and have, moreover, all the practical and 
educational advantages of a mighbouring model poultry-farm 
added to the class-instruction at Reading College. 

WHAT IT COSTS. • 

The fees range from fifty lO a hundred and twenty p()und> 
yearly, according to accommodation. These payments include 
the valuable theoretic and practical curricula of both Reading 
Collie and the Hostel, so the training is quite within the 
reach of women of moderate means. With a full complement 
of thirty students it is hoped that the Ilastel will prove self- 
su^orling. 

The warden, Miss Edith Bradley, is a lady of wide culture. 

AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMt.NTS FOR WoMKN. 

Lady Warwick .... hopes, in the near future, to establish 
agricultural settlements, where trained women will be able to 
add materially to their incomes by their cultivation of small 
tracts of garden and land. Groups of eight to ten cottages, with 
land attached, will form a “ settlement,” one of the tenants acting 
as middleman for the distributiog and marketing of the products 
of her fellow-workers—the eggs, the honey, the salads and 
flowers. 


The Etude for May is .a special Atiiejican number, 
devoted to the subject of American njiisic and its extra¬ 
ordinary prt^ress during the latter part of this century. 
All who are interested in American music will gladly turn 
to the defies of articles by well-known writers. Portraits* 
pf a large number df eminyt American musicians are , 
included. • • 
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FRENCH, FREEMASONRY. , 

It is well known^hat Freemasonrj* on thj Continent is 
a very different p.Tir of shoes from what Englishmen 
understand by the word, and thel-eforc exceptional interest 
attaches to an anonymous paper on French Freemasonry 
in the first May number of the Revue des Deux Maudes. 

The writer divides Frcniiiimcn into two classes—those 
who believe in the existence of Frecmasoniy* anti those 
who do not ; the former usually laugh at Masonry, the 
latter laugh at the former. We are told that Masonry 
has a language of its own in which the foolish and the 
wise alike express themselves in the same set’ terms, 
individuality and originality are effaced, and enterinjf into 
a lodge is like going to sf»ep. There is a singular 
account of a Masonic marri.Tge, in which, contrary to 
Catholic doctrine, it is declared that in all nature love i.s 
the sovereign regulator of life and the great unconscious 
force which jircsidcs across the ages over the harmonic 
• antagonism of heredity and adaptation. The bridegroom 
receives three kisses from the Great Expert and then 
passes them on to his wife, while the brothers make a 
sort of roof of swords over theiieads of the young couple, 
and obtain from them a promise that thejj^ children sbiUl 
be brought up “in respect for science and reason, 
in contempt of superstitions, and in the love of the 
principles of the Masonic Order.” An attempt seems to 
have been recently made to abolish all, or nearly all, the 
synibolisin which characterises French Masonry, but it 
failed. 

But what is the idea behind the symbolism ? It is 
that Masonry, based upon science, finds in family and 
social relations the origin of those ideas of duty, good, 
evil, and justice, which it endeavours to disengage from 
religious superstitions and the theories of metaphy-sics, 
and that at every epoch in its history the spread of 
science and of moral independence have figured in the 
forefront of its programme. The Mason borrows from 
Positivism the denial of the transcendental and the con¬ 
ception of altruism, but as for the sociology of Comte, he 
appears to ignore it, probably because it is so clearly 
based on the work of the French Revolution and of the 
individualism of 1789. From the evolutionist materialism 
he borrows the denial of the soul, but he does not appa¬ 
rently think of asking how his theories of the straggle for 
life, built by that materialism on the ruins of the ancient 
doctrines, can be reconciled with the principles of soli¬ 
darity which he, as a Mason, has already accepted. 

Nothing is more curious than the incessant use 
which Masonry makes of the word tolerance, which 
in Masonic language appears to mean the resistance of 
all intolerance. Every idea capable of being denied by a 
Mason is intolerant, or in danger of becoming so. At the 
Masonic Conference at Antwerp in 1894 it was explained 
that, in the eighteenth century, when everybody was a 
Ueist, the term “ Grand Architect ” was not a term of 
intolerance ; but in our age, when Atheists arc numerous, 
the term has become a flag of intolerance which must be 
•uppressed. Thus to treat of*all religion and all meta¬ 
physics furniahes the philosophy of Masonry with an 
appearance of unity, and pi;fxctically in the France of 
to-day the craft stands for hostility to the Roman Church, 
and for free-thought, so called. It is impossible to follow 
the anonymous writer of this article through his extremely 
philosophical study of Masonic Ideas ; it is enough perhaps 
to note that he detects two currents existing in the 
% Masonic Order—one aiming before all things at secrecy, 
while the other has hegitn to feel n taste for a certain 
publicity, or at any rutjg the need for a less oligarchica' 
constitution. 
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WjRO WILL BUILD A MODEL VILLAGE? 

DR( Jessopp’s Appeal TOrtPHE Rich. 

“ The cry of the villaRc^," as voiced by Dr. Jessopp in 
the Nineteenth would have been more effective, 

had it not attempted to shout do\vn the need of the towns. 

If the writer were living in the crowded tenement region 
of Walworth or of WnitecHapel, he could hardly have 
given' vent to such assertions as these :— 

Ilf the large towns the munificence of the rich is rapidly 
tending to overtake the legitimate needs of the masses. . . . The 
artisans of the towns have ev^^thing within their reach that 
may conduce to their happiness and well-being, '^s there not 
som t little risk of turning them into the spoilt children of this 
OUT age T When they csdl oilt for sugar-plums they get them. 

No doubt the villages are in sore pli|^ht indeed : Dr. 
Jessopp actually declares that love-making is dying out, 
through the girls being drafted at fourteen into domestic 
service in the towns : but are the city-poor so fortunt ie ? 
The writer says :— * 

The poor in the towns have had everything done for them ; 
their cry is listened to alm^t before it is uttererl. The poor 
toilers in the rural districts are fretfully told to help themselves. 
How can they Itslp themselves ? They must, unless they are to 
disappear out of the land—they must sue in formd pauperis. 
They want everything that the townsman claims already as his 
right: water to drink—houses to live in—resting-places in t^eir 
weariness—nursing in their sore sickness—common halls, be 
they ever so humble, where they may hope to get some innocent 
amusement, diversion, instruction, and rational companionship. 
Who is to give them these things ?—the landlords ? the tenant 
farmers T the parsons ? What mockery to bid them look to the 
old helpers, who themselves are hanging on by their eyelids to 
their ever-waning resources 1 This is no pessimist’s whine. It 
is but the sad cry of those who beg only for the crumbs which 
fall from the rich man’s table. 

After painfully studying this matter in many of its asiiects, 
and especially as it affects what we call the open parishes, T 
affirm without hesitation that almost any villiige in England 
might be changed in a few years into “a model parish ” by the 
wisi expenditure of such an amount of capital as would be a 
mere insignificant contribution to the vast outlay which out large 
towns are absorbing annually. Moreover, that such an outlay 
would provide for all the needs of our villagers in perpetuity. 

I plead to you, the rich in this world’s wealth, that you i^ould 
be as ready to pve of your overflowing resources only as freely, 
and not less grandly, in the direction of Social Reform as your 
fathers did centuries ago, in the direction of Religious Reform- 

ALCOHOL IN WAR. 

“ War’s Aftermath ” is the title of a paper contributed 
to the Mfty Fomm by Mr. W. K. Rose, Reuter’s corre¬ 
spondent m the Soudan campaign. After discussing 
many of the causes which make the after-results of war 
more fatal than battle itself, Mr. Rose touches on 
alcoholism. He says :— 

.Mcoholic drinks are, however, now eschewed by the best 
commanders. “Havelock’s saints" performed their heroic 
fvnis in marching and tehting in the Indian Mutiny on coffee 
alone as a beverage. In the Red River Expedition of 1870 
under General Wolseley, no spirit ration ■ was issued; and 
ci‘Ttainly, says*the “Medical Re^rt,” no men could have 
enjoyed better health than th‘e troops without it. Out of 710 
men engag^ only five were invalided. The old-fashioned rum 
^ rntkm was not issued in the Ashantee War of 1873,—which also 
W.IS under the command of Genefel Wolseley,—though a small 
“ tot ’’ W.1S given to individuals, when specially prescribed by 
the medical officers. The result, as already pointed out, was 
tbit in the pestilential^ climate of the hinterland of the Gold^ 
Coast tfte total mortality from allcautes was only 3'14 pet cent, 
of #ie U'hole strength of tte Britisli p’oops. In the Kaffir War 
0' 1877-78 mm as a ration w.is strictly prohibited ; and the good 
i 
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health of the troops was attributed lo cnforc^ abstinence from 
spirituous liquors. 

In the Soudan the Sirdar prohibited all 'alcoholic liquors. ’ A 
consignment of several hundred barrels of beer sent by a 
speculative sutler from Cairo to Wady Haifa was quickly seiit 
down the river. Some Greeks smu^led into £erbbr oy caravan 
from Suakin a large supply of a concoction called Scotch 
whiskey, but which it was said had been manufactured*^in 
Alexandria from pine and potato spirit, and which, when 
swallowed, would burn holes in the membrane of the throat. 
Hundreds of cases were seized by order of the Commander-in- 
chief, the bottles broken, and the vile liquor emptied on the 
thirsty sand. The prohibition caused very little grumbling, for 
even the men who were not voluntary total abstainers soon, 
perceived that the destraction of the liquor was for their benefit. 

In the early stages of the campaign, what with constant drills 
and route marches, General Gatacrc brought his British Brigade 
into a condition “ as fit as a fiddle.” Father Brindlc and 
Revs. Messrs. Simms and Watson, the army chaplains, told me 
that they did not recognise some of their “lambs” after a few 
weeks, so remarkable was their improved health from enforced 
abstinence and constant work. Of one thing I am sure—vir., 
that the mortality from fever and other diseases durmg thc 
Atbara campaign, the midsummer camp at Darmali, and tlie 
final Omdurman campaign, would have been infinitely greater 
than it was if alcoholic liquors had been allowed as a beverage, 
or even as an occasional ration. 

“ Dutch courage ” is evidently at a discount i.. serioti'; 
operations. 

QUEEN OF THE QUEENS OF SORROW. 

It is a sad story which opens the Lady's Realm for 
June,—an unsigned sketch of the Queen cf the Belgians. 
Here is a summary of the woes recounted :— 

Few royal families have experienced more family sorrow than 
that of Belgium, and the misfortunes liave been all the harder to- 
bear in that they have so deeply concerned the private life of 
the Queen. The death of her only son, Z most pr4|X-.^ing prince, 
almost broke her heart, and then followed the death Jf hec 
nephew, Prince Baldwin of Flanders, to whom she was deeph* 
attached, and who had been destined -for the husband of hci 
youngest daughter, the Princess Clementina. The expeutiou of 
the Emperor of Mexico, which drove his unfortunate wife ou- 
of her mind, was a terrible blow to the Queen, who had been 
amongst those relations who had urged him to accept thi- 
Mcxican throne. The tragedy of Mcyerling, which madc’hi-r 
second dUughter a widow at twenty-four, entirely broke down 
the Queen’s health at the time ; and now the last blow has come, 
in the scandal in the married life of her eldest daughter. It k 
small wonder that Queen Maria should prefer to lead as secluded 
a life as possible. w 

Nor is the summary complete i'¬ 
ll is known to the world that for many years the King and 
Queen have virtually lived a life of separation, though they 
meet on formal occasions, and appear togetlier at Court functions. 

It cannot be said that the chief fault lies with the Queen—who, 
at the commencement of her married life, was a most affectionale 
and loyal wife—for the fault lies more with the King; but it 
also was a great misfortune that the characters of their 
Majesties should be so utterly unlike, as they have few tastes or 
opinions in common. King Leopold has excellent attributes- 
for public life. He is a clever' financier, a good ruler ; bqj he 
has few of the virtues that go to make an ideal husband 

Of their eldest daughter the writer -says :— 

The Princess Philip of Cobnr^annot be said to have had a 
chance of hapjflness in her married life. She was transported 
straight from a strict schoolroom, after her marriage, into the 
fastest Royal set in Europe. . . . Her domestic life was, 
however, far from happy, and Prince Philip not only ^eglected 
* her, he also is said to nave behaved ii^a most cruel nmner to 
his young wife, who, as lime went on; become absolutely 
reckleffi. The unfortunate Princ<.ss fled on two occosirms to her . 
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parents, begging them to allow her to remain with them ; but 
unfortunately her request was not granted, and she was sent 
back to her husband. The Queen, who knew how unhappy her 
Awn married'life had been, sympathised with her daughter, but 
she advised.Jher to submit to everfthing rather than cause a 
scandal. The filial ruptur^ betweeft Prince and Princess Philip 
o( Coburg has been the cause of the deepest grief to the Queen. 

The union of her second daughter with the Crown 
Prince of Austria, which ended in the scene of shame 
and death at Meycrlingj linked together in tragic fashion 
the two most sorrow-smitten Royal Houses in Europe. 


MADMEN AS MONARCHS. 

In the Arena for May Mr. W. j, Corbet, M.P., has an 
article on “ illustrious lunatics,” in which he charitably 
explains the excesses of cruelty displayed by crowned 
monsters as due to hereditary insanity. He says, rather 
sweepingly :— • 

The royal families of the ancients, like those of m<xlern times, 
(.vere nearly all tainted, in spite of the intellectual brilliancy 

aniUminent abilities.The unrestrained exercise of des- 

p tlic power, and the inordinate and illicit indulgence of sensual 
passion, destroy the dominion over self, and especially when 
f upled with the habit of intoxication, inevitably lead to”mental 
dli-tcrioration, general paralysis, or lunacy. 

THE C.ESARS MAIJ. 

Mr. Corbet proceeds to specify’ cases :— 

One of Ihc most remarkable instances of illustrious lunacy ot 
a hereditary character, in .ancient times, is that furnished by the 
family of the £fesars. It would seem as if the insane taint 
originaterl with the great founder of the dynasty, who was 
udlicted -wath epilepsy, and, according to some writers, abandoned 
himself in his younger days to vice and intemperance. 

Caesar’s daughteMulia, a woman of the worst character, 
had an iebM son. •Moral brain-poisoning brought down 
the^urse of insanity upon the Julian race ... to the third 
and fourth generation and beyond.” Augustus’s mind Mr. 
Corbet finds to have been unhinged at times. He speaks 
of thea^iercditary taint of the Caesars as “ that maniacal 
fire which ourned so fiercely in the veins of Caligula, and 
was eventually extinguished in the blood of Nero.” 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT MAD. 

He endorses the phraise, “the Macedonian Madman”:— 

Alexander of Macedon furnishes another example of how the 
exercise of absolute power and the unrestrained indulgence of 
senwality act upon the bragi^destroy the faculty of self-control, 
harden the human heart, impair the understanding, and finally 
overthrow the reason. 

Among ancient lunatics of note are mentioned King 
iiaul, Nebuchadnezzar and Cambyscs. 

MAD TSARS. 

Coming to modem times, Mr. Corbet declares :— 

It is notorious that mo.st of the imperial and royal families of 
1 he present day have “ the mad drop ” in them, notably the 
Russian, German, Austrian, Danish, English, Portuguese, and 
ilgivarian. The conservation and hereditary transmission of the 
insane taint in all of these is assured by frequent consanguineous 
marriages. , ^ 

“ Ivan the Tefriole was nothing less than a violent 
lunatic,” “ Peter the Great was an epileptic.” Of his 
daughter Elizabeth the writer says, “her actions could 
only be accounted for by mental aberration.” Catharine 
the Great was “ morally insane.” Her son Paul “ became^ 
a vidlent lunatic.” His son Alexander died a victim to 
melancholia. Nicholas’ t^per was so ungovernable aj 
to amount to temporary* insanity. “ The mind of the 
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late Emperor was supposed to be quite unhinged from 
fear of the Nihilists.’^ “The terrible tragedies in the 
Austrian and Bavarian royal houses are so recent as to 
be within the memory of all.’** » 

THE Rq^'AI. FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. Corbet goes on :— ^ 

It is well known that the royal family of Engfand is^laintf, 
on both sides. George I. and George JI. drank to uccessT 
There can be no dorbt whatever that their intemperance 
sowed the seeds which developed into positive insanity in 
George III. / 

Mercifully, he does not trace the lineage further. We 
are not surprised to find hihi quote with sympathy the 
paradox that before long it will be a distinction to be 
sane. He concludes with a diatribe against the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid 

Taking all things into account, he may be set down as the 
most illustrious lunatic that has appeared upon earth from the 
days of Xero to the present time. 


A PROTESTANT PRIMROSE I^GUE. 

Such is the valiant suggestion hinted at by Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott in the A’ew Century Review for Jime. 
Under the heading “ Dames and Democrats in Church 
and State,” he describes the tactics of the Primrose 
League, and then asks ;— 

What have the ladies of the I,iberal party done to counteract 
these tactics ? As yet, next to nothing. Until they combat the 
methods now glanced at by an analogous strategy of their own, 
there is as much chance of a I.ilicral majority at Westminster as 
of a ton of diamonds being brought back by the latest Antarctic 
crusaders to the South Pole. 

He next glances at the “ active concern ” shown \iy lady 
members of the Duchess of Marlborough’s family for the 
future of the Church of England ;— 

Lady Wiiiiborne, like I.ord George Hamilton as well as some 
of the Londondcr.y house, has no doubt already done some 
service to the national religion by showing that one may be 
socially smart without being cxtrav.sgantly ritualistic. 

He goes on to broach his novel proposal:— 

If the Church of England is to be the national institution fur 
righteousness which made it good enough for men of such 
opposite opinions as Keble and Maurice, as Denison, Jowett, 
and Pusey, that character must be preserved to it very largely 
by the efiorts of the ladies of England. But a good deal more 
is wanted than these ladies have as yet shown any signs of 
realising. . . . The first fact for loyal Anglicans to take to 
heart is that religion as a force is almost as weak or rare to-day 
among the poorer classes os it was in the Georgian era among 
the orders a little bit above them, and that if their spirits are to 
be stirred their stomachs must first be filled. ... 

If Kitualksm is once more, in the famous phrase of 1874, to 
be “put down ”--if the masses are to be enlisted on the side of 
that Church for which I.atimcr and Ridley died—it must be not 
by programmes and appeals even so skilful as that which Lady 
Wimborne draws up; not by dciftonstrations in Willis’s Rooms, 
or by drawing-room meetings in Mayfair or Belgravia, bnt by 
not letting Ritualism hav% the credit of the Ihonopoly of ^ose 
good offices to the suffering podlr, the systematic performance of 
which is at the present moment the one cause of the absurdly 
reputed preference of the working classes fix copes, chasubles, 
stoics, birettas, coloured ctodles, thorifers, and acolytes. No 
people have a more practical experience of the social methods 
which have made the Primrose League a force in politics than 
those who are now iiitercslii« themselvra on behalf of the Church 
of England as by law wstsplished. All which it remains for 
them to do is ecclesiastii^lly to apply the philanthropic methods 
that have proved of such political service. 
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CHEAR TELEOBAHS F9R THE EMPIRE. 

Mk. Hgnniker Heaton’s N^xt Demand. 

Having virtually secufed an Imperial Penny Post, Mr. 
Hennikcr Heaton sets himself, with renewed strength, to 
work for a corresponding reduction Jh charges for tele¬ 
graphic messages. He puli' forward his plea for “ an 
Impcrfal telegraph system” in the Nineteenth Century for 
June" He announces the formation of an Imperial 
'I'elegraph Committee, «of which Sir Edward Sassoon is 
chairman, with this object in'\'iew. 

THE C4Bl|JE-MONOPOLY. 

Mr. Heaton speaks strongly against the monopoly 
which now holds the cables and imposes all but pro¬ 
hibitive tariffs. On cablegrams between this country' on 
the one side and on the other Australasia, the Cape, 
India, America and the East, there was spent in iu98 
closely on two-and-a-half millions sterling. Mr. Heaton 
says a startling thing when he declares :— 

U would.be possible even^'now, for the sums paid in subsi¬ 
dising the -mail p^ket companies, to telegraph the whole of our 
correspondiwpee, with the colonies gratis, with a saving of six 
weeks in the case of Australia. 

Yot out of too telegrams .sent by the Colonies to E. g- 
land, 99- are commercial, onljr one relates to family or 
private affairs. The system is of no use for the great 
mass of the people. 

WHAT MIGHT BE DONE ! 

Yet “ dcctricity is the cheapest of naturiil forces.’" And 
Mr. Heaton does not hesitate to predict; - 

There is absolute certainty that at some early d.ite we sh.ill 
be able to telegraph to New Zealand or to any other jiari of 
the world for a mere trifl.-. The pist will be .seen to b .-mj 
crushingly expensive, from the loss of time and 0])pDrtunities 
involved, that it will be abandoned ns a luxury to the leisun'd 
and wealthy classes. 

The significant remark is made :— 

Tile number of telegrams annually despatched in ilie Unilwl 
Kingdom exceeds the number of letters c.arricd when Sir 
Kowland Hill published his famous pamphlet. 

SUCKING THE NERVOUS .SY.STEM OE K.MPIRE. 

But at present the elegraph system is worked not for 
the benefit of 340 millions of human beings within the 
Empire, to keep them in totxh and sympathy, but in the 
interests of the monopolist:— 

Compare the tariff with the fact that the Eastern Telegraph 
< onmany’s Ordinary sltares arc quoted at 35 per cent, premium ; 
the Eastern Extension Comp.anj^s at 25 per cent, premium, the 
Indo-European Company’s at 25 p-r cent, premium, and the 
(Ireat Northern Company’s at 40 per cent, premium. And 
these companies, too modest to flaunt their large dividends in 
<)Ur faces, nave an enormous reserve fund, and a huge store of 
surplus cable. If the conception of Imp-Tial unity—a brother¬ 
hood of British peoples—is to be realised, this monopoly 

mu,i first be broken down. 

EStAPE—BY OVERI..aSd WIRE. 

L 

This is the grievance. Now for the remedy. Mr. 
Helton approves the idea of the State acquiring the 
cabled for the benefit of the people. But he lays most 
siress on utilising, as fax as ^ssible, overland wires :— 

‘ We have all found cabling hopelessly expensivo. I.el us 
£xt»i<m (or at lea.st supplement) the cables. A glance at the 
aiupvrill show that all tht chief poittorts of the British Empire 
may bj ttpitfoached by land lines, witlirtwo short gaps, which 
can easily be bridged over by cables. .\s will be seen, we can 


travel on dr> land throughout Europe, throughout .\sia, through¬ 
out -Africa; and by stepping stones even reach Australia. ' , 
IS. A WORD TO AUSTRALIA AND THE .CAPE. 

This is his project :-r' 

1 would establish a British Itrperial Ttiegraph Union, 
similar to the British TmperiKl Postal Union, which is bom, 
though not named. There should be zones of charge : a penny 
a (pord to Europe, threepence to Egypt, sixpence a word to 
Canada, the West Indies, India, the Strai,{s Settlements c id 
Hong Kong, and is. a word to the Cap.* and Australasia. 
There arc no less than thirteen wires crossing the Atlantic, of 
which two do the work, eleven being nearly always idle, and 
kept idle by the telegraph ring. It is obvious that nothing more 
is required for a sixpenny rate than to ulilis.- some of these sub¬ 
merged and silent wires. One fact .alone will suffice. In 
Australia we can telegraph three thousand mill’s for a {yctmy a 
word ; whereas my penny zone would not exceed two thousand 
miles in any direction. 

Mr. Heaton suggests that a conference of governments 
concerned be convened by our Government, that the 
Australian, English and Indian Governments be urged to 
lay the cable between Singapore and Australia, and that 
Mr. Mulock’s Pacific Cable project be heartily supported. 

THE PROJECTED LAND LINES. 

The projected land lines are three :— 

(1) I.ondon to Tiflis; Tiflis to Merv; Merv to Peshawur 
(six hundred miles only to he constructed); Peshawur to Sadiya, 
Burmah X.E. frontier; Sadi)ra to Hong Kong; Hong Kong to 
Slianghai. 

From this route it will bn .s'’cii that if we link up the six 
hundred miles across Afghanistan we can s;iirl me.ssagc to-day 
from London to Ifong Kong and .Shanghai by land. 

(2) Calais to (?onslan(inople, thence to .Suez and Cairo, and 
from Cairo to the Cap;. This land line is alre-oily being 
constructed. 

(3) i'alais to Constantinople; thence Ip Fao at the head of 
the IVrsian Gulf; from h'ao to Busliire and Jask, Iffnt thenr,e to 
Kurrachec and India. 

An immediate reduction of cable charges is predicted 
in consequence. “ I am assured by City friends that 
business methods would be revolutionised if we cotild put 
everything on the wire.” 

Mem. for Free Church Councils. 

Mr. C. M. Robinson, writing on the improvement of 
City life, in the Atlantic Monthly for April, deals with 
philanthropic progress. He mentions a strange cross 
between the British Free Churtjhi Par'ish Scheme and«the 
Charity Organisation Society which originated in Buffalo, 
aind as “the Church District or Buffalo Plan” it has'been 
adopted in a few other places :— 

It propr.ses a division of the city into districts, and a distribu¬ 
tion of these among the churches. The church which takes a 
district is to look after it with the thoroughness with which a 
politician looks after votes. It is to become responsible for its 
“moral elevation,” and, with the aid of the charitable institu¬ 
tions of the city, for the material relief of its needy. In Buffalo 
the plan has been tried in connection with the Charity Organisa¬ 
tion Society, and the first working report—published in Junuaiy,. 
1898— indicates a moderate degree of success. * 


Ada N egr^, “ the peasant girl-poet of Italy,” is sketched 
in the Quiver by the late Canon Bell. Her father,, it 
appears, was a minfcr, and her mother a worker in a 
wool factor)' in an out-of-the-way northern village. The 
^girl wished to study, and her mother toiled to l^ her 
Irami She became a teacher at fifteen, And'began to« 
write poetr)-. Hjjrwork has already attained phenomenal 
success. » 


I. 
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FACTS ABOUT OUR CARRYING TRADE. 

• *■' SEA-i? 0 WER AND Sea-Carria«e ” is thc subject of 
*a fact-crammed paper in thc Nineteenth Century by Mr, 

* Uenjamin Taylor. He declare^ at thc outset that the 

“business-of sea-carrying is,without doubt the most 
important trttQe in the wojjd.” He takes 1840 as the 
Birth-year of the maritime supremacy of Great Hritain. 

THE world’s shipping IN 1898. 

• He presents a most instructive table of thc world’s 
shipping in 1898, from which may be taken the figures 
relating to nations with more than a million tons : - 


Country. 

Steamers over 

ICO tuns 

sSnilers over 

1 100 tons 

1 
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1 
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1,066 

r.fi44.337 

538 

1 4<9.<>44 

1,604 
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Nerway . . 

710 

618,617 

I.9S3 

1,024,600 

9,663 

' 1.643.217 

Total World 

• 

14,701 

»9.5«*.»0a 

*3.35« 

7.049,958 

j 

98,059 

26,561,2^0 


Another shows that of the total tonnage Latin 

nations possess 3,265,475, and the Teutonic nations 
7,625,966 tons. 

Mr. Taylor reports that “ it has been computed that 
/70,000,000 per annum is paid to British shipowners for 
ocean i^y^iage hitween foreign ports.” Of thc co.isting 
trade round the United Kingdom and between Groat 
Britain and licland in 1898, thc tonnage of British vessels 
was 30,555,630, of foreign vessels 137,498 

InrfSgi the value of the sea-commcrcc of the British Kmpire 
was j,000,000. Of that, £(>^,000,000 represenit'd tlic 

mother country and ;^i43,ooo,ooo the self-governing colonies. 
Of the colonial portion, 95,000,000 represented thc trade 
between the colonies and countries other than the United 
Kingdom. * 

Of tonnage of vessels entering and clearing ports in thc 
United States (exclusive of lake trade), British tonnage 
s6'i, in Germany ia ^5*5, in France is 45'6 jxir cent. : 
and in Europe generally the British tonnage is more than 
123 millions against more than 106 millions of other 
nations. Mr. T.aylor fancies the importance of our 
passenger trade is rather overlooked. He thinks it 
doubtful whether we have as large a proportion of the 
passenger as of the cargo carrying trade of the world. 
He remarks on the “ significant fact ” that “ of the six 
largest merchant fleets in thc world, all over 200,000 tons 
each, three are British and three are foreign. And thc 
seventh largest is Japanese.” 

, THE Pift:iFIC TRADE. 

Of the Pacific trade be estimates the annua] value 
thus :— #’ • 

(l) American side of thc Pacific, ;^i39,oocfooo; (2) Asiatic 
side, includii^ India, Japan, and Chino,*;£679,000,000; (3) 
Australasia, ^200,000,000; (4) islands of the Pacific, including 
Netherlands-lndia, £84,oex),ooo, total, ;^i, 102,000,000. I'his 
includes the coasting trade and the intcr-insular trade, in so ihr 
as fl can be estimated. On an average value of £10 per tou of 
cargo, this would tepresen^ a carriage-tonnage of 110,200,^)00 
tons. • • 
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Mr. Taylor apprchjmd.s most serious riv^ry in the 
carrying trade of j[he Far East from the Uniftd States. 
Germany, and above all Japan. “It is pfobable indeed 
that Japan mav become thg j:hief ocean carrier of thc 
Fast.” 


THE»y-RAYS: 

Thf, Latest Fairy Tale of SciENCf. 

“ Torpf,dof,s Steered by Light ” is the title gTven by 
R. N.. Mere to his paper in the June Pearson's. It is 
“ an account of the marvellous invention of a young 
Swede, who has discovered a new form of X-rays, which 
he has successfully applied* to thc steering of toipedoes 
without the use of connecting wires. The light-rays are 
transmitted through the air from a radiator on ship¬ 
board, on the shore, or in a balloon—at a distance limited 
only by the range of sight—to a receiving apparatus 
attached to the torpedo, where they arc converted into 
motive energy, sufficiently powerful to place the steering 
rudders, and also thc detonating pistol, at the absolute 
control of the operator.” The inventor’s name is Alex 
Orloff. His “ light-rays,” which cannot be seen, are^and 
remain a mystery :— * 

“You may describe them,” ho said, “as an entirely new 
powerful and penetrative form <jf X-rays, which you may call 
V’-rays, if you like. They are, of course, invisible. I discovered 
them when I was working up some experiments in reference to 
the power which rays of light possess in vibr-iting waves of the 
atmosphere.’’ 

The description suggests that these Y-rays arc mote 
like materialised will-power than anything else. The 
torpedo is as it were mesmerised and remains under the 
control of its sender ;— 

Tile rays, which diverge from the transmitter in the shape of a 
cone, nt-ed not hi; directed with absolute accuracy on the 
torpedo, for the area affected by them increases with the distance 
from the transmitter. At two miles, for instance, the bc-am is 
100 yards across, and if thc torpedo is anywhere within this 
area, it Ciin be .-ontrollcd. 

The operator can prevent thc torpedo exploding if it 
strikes the wrong object, say, a friendly ship. Mr. Orloff 
recites his cordial reception at thc Swedish Court and 
proceeds : - 

By command of thc King, torpedo-boats were placed at my 
disp«)sal, and 1 carried out a large number of experiments on Uie 
SwiHiish rivers. The torpedoes were sent out for a distance of 
two and a half miles—the longest distance available—and I then 
made them do whatever I wished—go forwards or backwards, 
go in a curve or in a direct line, turn to the right or to the left, 
and sink or rise as T miglit require ; all Ihi.s, of course, without 
any material connection between myself and my toriiedoes. 


Thf. pleasant “ talks to teachers on psychology ” wi^h 
)vhich Mr. William James has enriched the pages of thc 
Atlantic Monthly, end in thc May number, with a discus¬ 
sion of thc Will. “ Not to proceed immediately to 
extremities, to be still able to act energetically under 
an array bf inhibitiqjis,” that, says Mt James, shows the 
high kind of will. It is a^hrewd remark which follows :— 
Your parliamentary rulers, your Lincoln, your Gladstone, arc 
the strongest tyix: of man, because they accomplish results ti^er 
thc most intricate possible conditions. We think of Napoleon 
Botuipartc as a colossal monster of will power, and truly 
enough he was so. But from the point of view of the psycho¬ 
logical imachtnery, it would be hard to say whether he or CJlad- 
slonc was thc large^ v^tional qi^lntity j for Ntipoleon disre¬ 
garded all the usua’ inhioUions, and Gladstone, passiona(<‘ a*, he 
was, scrupulously cofl^dered them in his statesmiinshiji. 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF TRUSTS.” 

The ForumHot May has two instfiictive papers on 
“Trusts." The first is bj- Mr. A. F. Walker, whose 
theme is “Anti-trust legislation.” He describes the 
origin of what he calls “an enemy*to the human 
race”:— , ’ 

In its oFidn, “ trust ” was from the same root as “ true ” and 
“ tryst.ft signified a- thing upon which confidence was 
l>cslowed. The “ trust ’’ kpown in courts of equity was the 
supi>ort and, protection of the widewed. and the fatherless. As 
the word is now applied, “ trusts ” are denounced as an 
abomination and a national dis^qce. 

Strange as it may seem, the firSt use of “ trust ” in its present 
application was strictly correct. Individual stockholders in 
s.-veral corporations competing in the same line of busine^, or 
conducting varieties of ousiness'related to the same ultimate 
product, transferred their stock to a group of persons who held 
It as trustees for all, under an agreement which assigned a pru- 
jMrtionate value to each share of stock so contributed; tliis 
value being represented by “ trust certificates,” signed by the 
trustees. The trustees controllcc^the opcralions of the several 
companies of which they held the stock by exercising the voting- 
powci- thus accuinuHti^ in electing directors and officers for 
each sudi company} and they distributed the earnings of the 
combination to the persons who had entrusted them with their 
shares or to their assigns. The new legal entity thus organised 
w.t$ correctly denonunated a trust. 

The first organisation of the kind dates back to less 
than twenty-five years ago. 

TRUSTS INTENSIFIED BY ANTI-TRUST LAWS. 

The economies and profits which resulted led to its 
being widely adopted. Then legislation was invoked to 
put a stop to it. The result was precisely the opposite of 
what was intended. The old “ trust ” being forbidden, a 
new “ trust ” came into being :— 

The trusts now formed ate organised by transfers of titles, not 
of shares of stock; in other words, they are not trusts at all, in 
the proper meaning of the word. In lieu of the holding of 
corporate stocks by boards of trustees, it is now usual to organiz 1 
a new corporation—readily accomplished under the statutes of 
every State—^which buys the property, not the shares, of as 
nuny other corporations, firms, or individuals os wish to sell. 
The new corporation dire'illy owns the factories, mines, and 
warehouses of which consolidated management is desired. The 
case is the same as if the sales were made to a single individual. 
As will readily be seen, this accomplishes a much closer 
amalgamation than was proposed in the original trust idea. At 
first, ths seve^ ownerwps were preserv^ distinct: now, all 
iudiridual titlesare extinguidied. 

The right to transfer property so far no law ventures to 
touch. The writer moralises on the folly of law attempt¬ 
ing to control the force of desire to avoid excessive 
competition. 

TRUSTS IN GERMANY— 

Herr W. Berdrow describes the progress of “ Trusts ” in 
Europe. He says that in Germany, of all European 
countries, trusts h^ye spread most ejctensively,* and nave 
been most successful. “ The German states, in respect 
to the tremendous increase of industry and the octra- 
ordiimy. growth of their ^at cities, bear the most 
striking resemblance to the ynitfd States, and furnish 
the roost fruitful soil for the growth of industrial com¬ 
binations.” 

About <80 trusts were numerated by.German technical 
jounuib in 1897. Only a* few of ttes^-exo’cise practical 
inonopdkHi, ^ chief being the Rhintt and Westphalian 
f Coal Syx^cate, which has for the last five years com¬ 


pletely controlled the West German coal industr}' and 
dictated prices. 

—AND IN ENGLAND. 

Englishmen will read*wU:h interest what this-German 
says of our comparative immt^ity from “jrtftts ” 

As far as Ei^land is concerned, it must be admitted that, 
notwithstanding her great industrial activity and a competitive 
warfare not less pronounced than that of other states, the Trust 
system has as yet found but tardy acceptance in that country. 
This is doubtless due in some d^ee to the thorough application 
of the principle of Free Trade ; for it is well known that the 
largest trusts are powerless unless their interests are secured by a 
protective tariff excluding from the home market the products of 
foreign countries. 

Furthermore, we should remember that in England the 
principle of individual freedom is regarded os inviolable. 
There, it still obtains more widely than in most other countries ; 
wd the maiori^ of British merchants consider the principle 
involved in the formation of trusts as a serious menace to the 
freedom of the individual. Therefore, such enterprises—more 
particularly when they aim at the raising of prices and the sup¬ 
pression of foreign competition—^are subjected in advance to the 
most unfavourable criticism. 

Attempts have already been made toward the consolidation of 
entire branches of industry, of which coal-mining, sugar-manu¬ 
facturing, and the automobile may serve as examples. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that such cases would xapidly multiply, in 
the event of the adoption of a moderate tariff in lieu of the 
present Free Trade system,—a change now strongly agitated in 
England. r 

In France the Trust system has long and extensively 
prevailed. In Russia many such corporatiofis, as in the 
sugar and oil trades, are under the protection of Govern¬ 
ment. The writer thinks the time far from ripe for 
international legislat’on against trusts. 


—-- r 

The Peerage in Trade. 

HartnswortKs for May has a paper by “ Ignota,” which 
would have caused a commotion if foreseen in aristocratic 
circles of a generation or two ago. It is entitled 
“ Peers and Peeresses in Business.” This is a list of the 
names and trades given, with portraits :— 


Lord LoiJjonderry .... Coal dealer. 

Marquis of Bute.Wine grower. 

Lord Sttdelcy.Jam-maker. 

Lord Ranfurly.Fruit fanner. 

Lord Harrington .... florist and greengrocer.o 

Lord Normanby.'Schoolmaster. 

Lord De La Warr '. . . . Hotel proprietor. 
Countess of Warwick . . . Dealer in needlework. 
Viscountess Hambledon , . Bookstall proprietor. 

Lord Burton.Brewer. 

Lord Arffilaun.Brewer. 

Lord Iveagh.Brewer. 

Lord Ashton.Carpet maker. 

Lord Farquhar . . . . . Banker. 

Loid Revelstoke.Banker. 

Lord Wolverton.Banker. 

Lord Glenesk .....* Newspaper proprietor. 


9 » 

t Round-About. 

The subscription of the Wedding Ring Circle is now 
one guinea, and meiftbers will receive the enlaiged 
RoutM'Akout by letter rate, post free. The June number 
cofttains many interesting articles contributed by fhe 
medhbers, and will be sent by the Con^ctorp Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, W.C., otv receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolscap'envelopc. * 
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THE DEPENDENT HALF>WORLD. 

.“The Colonies* of the World, and Hovr Th^ arc 
Governed,",is the title of a remarkably full paper in the 
•May Forum, by Mr. Oscar P. A^tin, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics. iWw tightly packed with 
face the essaf is, may be •seen from these opening 
paragraphs;— 

One-third of the earth’s population lives under forms of 
ifovemment supplied by another third whose seat of administra¬ 
tion is outside ^,*nnd in many cases far distant from, the 
territory thus governed. The total population of the colonies, 
jirotectorates, and dependencies of the world is, in round 
numbers, $31,000,000; while tlmt of the governing countries 
is about 851,000,000. 

Nearly one-half of the 52,000,000 square miles of land area 
of the globe is included in the territory designated by geographers 
and statisticians under the various terms of “colonies,” “pro¬ 
tectorates,” “dependencies,” “spheres of influence,” “spheres 
of inteiest,” and “ suzerainties.” Three per cent, of the ar»a of , 
Europe and South America, 27 per cent, of that of Asia, 43 per 
cent, of that of North America, 80 jicr cent, of that of Africa, 
::nd 90 per cent, of that of Oceania are included under sonic one 
of these terms; while, of the population, about 1 per cent, of 
that of Europe and South America, 10 per cent, of tliat of 
North America, 35 per cent, of that of Asia, 80 per cent, of that 
of Africa, and 90 per cent, of that of Oceania may be so included. 
Of the areas and peoples thus governed, more than thn'c-fourths 
are located within what is known as the Torrid Zone ; and all 
of the governing countries lie within the North Temperate Zone. 
No considerable population of the Torrid Zone, except on the 
continent America, maintains an independent form of govern¬ 
ment. Fourteen Governments of the North Temperate Zone 
exercise control of this character over the people located in 
the 127 colonies, protectorates, dependencies, and spheres of 
influence and interest, many of which are not only non¬ 
contiguous to their territory, but located far distant—sometimes, 
inde^, at the very antipodes. 

FOUHnCHIEF COLONIAL POWERS. 

li^this, as in most American discussions of colonial 
questions, Englishmen may feel flattered by the eminence 
accorded to Great Britain, alike in extent and quality of 
sway. •The writer proceeds :— 

Of the 14 nations controlling the 127 colonics, protectorates 
and dep.mdencies of the world. Great Britain leads both in 
regard to number and area as well as population; the total 
number of her possessions of this character being 52* their area 
11,187,000 square miles, and their {lopulation 356,781,000. 
France comes next with 23, having an area of 3,304,000 square 
miles and a total jmpulation of 50,372,000. Germany’s colonies 
and jjpheris of influence nun^er but 8, with an area of 1,025,000 
Miuare miles and a populatfbn exceeding 11,000,000. The 
colonies of the Netherlands, though numbering but 7, with an 
area of 630,000 square miles, have a population of 31,717,000, 
being the most densely populated of any of the colonies of the 
world. 

UOES TRADE FOLLOW THE FLAG? 

On the question recently debated between Lord Farrer 
and Mr. Chamberlain—does trade follow the flag?— 
this finding by an American expert may command 
attention:— 

As to the commercial advantages, if any, accruing to the 
colbnising country, it may be desirable to continue the study 
of the question from Jhe same standpoint, that of the United 
Kingdom, measured ky her 9 wn trade relations wiUi her colonies 
and the world generally. The non-British worUf buys 15 per 
cent, of its total foreign msrehondise from the Ifnited Kin^om; 
while the British colonial world buys mofe than 42 per cent, of 
its foreign merchandise from the mother-country. The total 
imports of the British colonies amount to ^^215,000,000 annually. ^ 
Great l^tain, by sappjj^ing 42 per cent, of this instead of 15 pei* 
cent, (which she averages in tbe commerce of other countries),, 
makes an additional in rketefor 58,000,ocxf annually of her 
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products. Her total expdfrts to foreign countries (osiitting the 
colonies) are ;^2o6,(M>o,ooo, or 1$ per cent.tsof their total 
im})orts; and, if to this were add^ a like percentage of the 
imports of the colonics, her tota* ales would be ;f238,000,ooa 
instead of the grand total of ;f296,ooo,ooo which she enjoyed in 
1896, the year to which these figures relate. It is thus apparent 
that her sales are enlarged though her colonial system to the 
extent of about ;^58,ooo,ooo; thus increasing by* 2$ p«r cent, 
her total exports, and creating by her colonial system iTmarket 
for nearly $300,000,000 worth of her products and manufaAures. 

Mr. Austin draws a hopeful inference from the facts 
which he masses about thedWorld’s colonies, in regard to 
the “ closer relations ” into which his country has entered 
with Hawaii, Cuba, the Philippines, and the other islands 
l.itcly under Spain. 


RUSSIAN FINANCE AND BRITISH FRIENDSHIP. 

“ The Coming Russian Loan ’’ is the subject of discus¬ 
sion by Mr. W. R. Lawson in the National Review, He 
refers to the recent publication in the Times of the 
secret minute of M. Witte, in which the Russian Finance 
Minister, speaking of the iftiportance of the British 
market for Russian produce, says :— • • 

England is not less important as a market for placing Russian 
funds. This was the case, in fact, before the Afghan frontier 
troubles, which compelled us to transfer our funds to Berlin, 
and subsequently, under pressure of political complications, to 
France. 

Mr. Lawson interprets the whole incident “ as a belated 
bid for British friendship,” as an intimation that Russia 
is open to deal with us. In plain English, M. W’itte 
wants to borrow money. Berlin will not help him. Paris 
has done all she can to accommodate him. “For the 
next loan, which cannot be long delayed, it must 
apparently be London or nothing.” 

Mr. Lawson wants him to consider his case well before 
placing his loan on the London market. A fiasco there 
would be “ an almost irretrievable misfortune for the 
Russian Treasury.” It is not, as M. Witte seems to 
imagine, a question of sympathy, but of confidence. Mr. 
Lawson then examines the Russian Budget, and shakes his 
head over it. It does not show enough of resen’c force, 
of untapped resources or ability to bear fresh taxation. 
Its defects are aggravated by the tendency of M. Witte’s 
Budgets not to improve. Mr. I.awson argues ;— 

It is evidently high time for the British investor to be con¬ 
sidering his reply to the flattering overtures which are going to 
be made to him on behalf of the Russian Treasury. The pro¬ 
posal will probably be for a ten million sterling issue of 3^ per 
cents, about par, or three per cents, at a proportionate discount. 
... If her Budget, the state of her revenue, and the outlook for 
her rapidly increasing commitments be made, as they ought to 
be, the measure of her credit, she [Russia] should be thankful to 
get money at 4 or even $ per cent. But the mere mention of 
such terms M. Witte would lake as an affront. 

Possibly by way of a joke Mr. Lawson closes his paper 
with this suggestion :— 

Why should not the foreign Idkn system be taken into con¬ 
sideration at the Peace Conference m connection with the 
bloated armaments to whidh it so largely contrfbutes! At least 
one half of the Great Powers bf Europe would have smaller 
armaments to-day if they had not been able to borrow money to 
build them with. That being so, surely a short and simple 
means of checking their gri^th.would be to make borrowed 
money contraband of war. The Britidi representatives at the 
Conference might propose that when two Great Powers were at 
war, or preparing for war, no other Cheat Power diould allow 
its subjects to lend money toieither of tnem. How would that 
suit the Tsar and Mr. Sti^d 2 We fear neither of them would 
welcom; it with th ir favLurite invocation, “ In God’s name ! ” 
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The Review of Reviews. < 


"THE BLOATED EHOLANDER.” 

It is Sir. H^obcrt Wallace, M.r., w|io flinps this gibe- 
name as a retort to the taunt of “ Little Englander.” 
He writes in the June Contemporary on “The Seamy 
Side of Imperialism,” and selects for special castigation 
Mr. J. L. Walton’s paper, in a previeus number of the 
Ker'iew, on the side that is nof seamy. 

o THE EMPIRE “ A WHITE ELEPHANT.” 

LiSoral Imperialism “ a profound pride in the magnifi¬ 
cent heritage of Empirp ! ” Mr. Wallace has as much of 
regret as^of pride when he royalls the dark “ deeds that 
won the Empire,” and the diversion into distant channels 
of wealth and energy sorelji needed for ele^'ation of the 
people at home. Mr. Wallace raises again the antithesis 
—^which some of his party seem wishful to put in place of 
the old names. Conservative and Liberal —of Imperialist 
and Nationalist. He says, “ It looks as if the Empire 
were going far to throttle the Kingdom : ” as regards n-'t 
only money, but enthusiasm and work as well. “ In such 
circumstances I must be pardoned if I view the Empire 
with a modified admiration. I have little pride in owning 
a white elephant.” ^ 

“a HiAe PROTECTIONIST IN.STITUTE.” 

Mr. Wallace is sorely perturbed by the sugar policy of 
our new Indian Viceroy :— 

In fact, with the exception of the Crown colonics and posses¬ 
sions, the Empire has now become a huge protectionist institute, 
maintained and defended by us at enormous expense and the 
sacrifice of the best interests of the great masses of our own 
people, for the purpose of destroying by teaching and example 
those doctrines of Free Trade which are, beyond dispute, the 
main factor in our great commercial prosperity. 

A “liberal” POLICY POUR KIKE. 

Our “ right of conquest ” in the Soudan rouses a kindred 
protest; but Mr. Wallace surely means to turn the laugh 
against the Little Englander when he suggests this policy 
as a sequel to Omdurman :— 

The natural course, from a Liberal point of view, would have 
been to leave the people whom they had emancipated to set up 
a free Government of their own, and pass a vote of thanks to us 
for our kind, if officious, interference in their affairs. But we 
claim to have conquered the oppressed as well as their oppressors 
in th • same battle—or battue. 

A SCHt)OL OF HESPOTISM. 

The moral reaction on ourselves is gravely denounced 
by Mr. Wallace :— 

The members of the dominaling classes whom we send out to 
the various conquered races that constitute it, to exercise 
despotisms jp our name, who boast ourselves a nation of free- 
mOn and lovers of freedom, learn quickly and fully the despotic 
temper and the overbearing ways of the petty despot. To a 
man of democratic spirit there cannot be a m )re reactionary 
and intolerable “puppy” than the average .Anglo-Indian, unless 
it be the average member of the permanent Civil Service. But 
if the weaker classes may be treated despotically abroad, why 
not the same classes in the same way at homi ? 

The moral effect on “ thfe silent sullen peoples ” is also 
condemned ; “ You are not making a ciwlised man of 
the Hindoo—often a much cleverlr man than yourself— 
nor will you do any better with the Egyptian, the Arab, 
or the Soudani. You aref^not making men of them. You 
arc tftiining them to be pertinent babies in leading- 
Si.ings.” 

IMPERIALISM IN INSULAR PlSfiUlSE. 

,,But the Insularity^ which opposes Imperialism has 
peebaps never more roundly a4»'Q6sed itself in modem 
riihep than in the sentence we itplicise in the following 
passage:— 


Why “little ■ England? Is greatness measured by bulk? 
Athens was eyeafer than Austrafia because it was morally and 
intellectually greater. There is more true'greatness within two 
miles radius of Ike British Museum than in the whole of Asia ; 
and England, lifted up to^ the height of a universally diffused' 
civilisiition, higher than tHfc world haS yet seen, would be really 
greater than the present Empire^of which she is tfce overburdened 
and not over-fortunate centre. • 

Even as we read this outburst, we can hardly fail to see 
in it what ha.s turned John Bull into the supreme expan¬ 
sionist. The very intensity of Insular s 61 f-conccit, whicii 
finds more greatness in a dozen square miles of London 
than in all Asia, is precisely the quality which makes us 
coclesurc Imperialists. So great an Atlas need not fear 
to shoulder the entire planet. 

KINGDOM VERSUS EMPIRE. 

Yet Mr. Wallace goes on to gibe at Mr. Walton’s faith 
in our “ race,” its “ genius ” and its “ destiny.” He con¬ 
cludes :— 

I tliink we h.i\v sacrificed enough for Empire, and that we 
must make a stand for the sake of the Kingdom. And there is 
the more need for this that the Liberal Imperialist, as we have been 
viewing him, is so strong in the Liberal party .... For in the^ 
days every triumph of expansionism is a rebuff to Democratic 
Liberalism. Expansionist Imperialism means more Despotism 
abroad and more Aristocratic recrudescence at home. 


WANTED: A CHRISTIAN DAILY. 

Mr. J. Maitland Stuart advances in ^Puritan 
for June his “ plea for a Christian daily ni^spaper.” 
Such a paper, he argues, it would be worth wnile for 
Evangelical Christianity to run at a loss but, he says, 
there is no need to run it at a loss. “ A manifesto of 
Christ’s Kingdom here upon earth upon a truly gigantic 
scale ” ought to pay its way. He details some of its 
essentials : the paper should be well done : the best of 
the best. As to the staff:— « 

The edilor-in-cliief should meet, as nearly as could be Ibund 
in the whole round of Christendom, the ideal of apostolical 
succession as a true prophet to his generation, consecrated to the 
service, laid hands upon in solemn recognition and, ]iicrhaps, 
ordination to office, as God’s latest gift to His Church. Simi¬ 
larly the entire staff of such a daily as the Christianity of our 
country ought to possess must be, as far as possible, picked from 
the best ki)Own of the religious pens of tne day; and in the 
present journalistic ranks are fine Christian men who would 
welcome emancipation from purely secular employment with its 
constant concession to a false standard, were there a liv.’ng 
behind it. ^ 

Every article and item muslf 6c paid for. It must be 
printed on good paper and sold at a halfpenny. It should 
meet the demand for reliability and veracity. It should 
give politics a back seat. “ Is there no room for a 
colourless daily?” It should represent Reformed, 
Evangelical, and Free Church principles, but will be open 
to Episcopalians. As to finance, this is his proposal:— 

I.et a directorate be formed of representative business men 
drawn from all the Federated Churches. Are there no Free 
Churchmen whose lives have been spent in the newspaper trade 
who may be now called upon toi launch the project, even though 
it entail some personal sacrifice for Christ’s sake ? The CluiTui, 
expecting every man to do his duty, should hand such men their 
commission at once. T.«t these capible aiM reliable men unite 
to tell us what initial comprehensiv'e capital will be required ; 
let the Christiarf public be therefore asked fy Chstreh to 
decide on the bond-fMe merits of the scheme as a monetary 
investment; and let a syndicate of multitudinoisi small diare- 
holders, proud proprietors of their own morning pa«», be 
farmed on that basis. . . . The halfpei^y Christian dally srill 
j»y in the lower as well as in th«; higher realm, and it will be 
strange if it do n6t score a decidedsfinancial hit. 
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STORIES* PROM THE MAGAZINES. 

■ Thk anniversary of Waterloo is honoured in Cornhill 
* 1 '> three writers. Rev. Canon Stavelcy is one of them, 
.ind retails several “ military anecdotes.” He recounts 
“one of .the most extmordin^^i^ escapes from death” on 
the field oft Waterloo. Lieutenant Stewart Moore re- 
•ti'ivcd a ghastly wound :—* 

K Polish lancer drove his lance through one of his lungs. 
He must have been destitute of medical aid for hours, for when 
•the surgeon canip to examine his wound, it was dark, and a 
lantern had to be use<l for a proper inspection. The light was 
.actually blown out by the air issuing from the wound. But he 
recovered and lived on to ohl age. 

The Canon tells also of the wife of the Qi*®*'^crmastcr, 
who had stood lire with her husband in South America, 
.and been severely wounded. At Waterloo she lingered 
with the regiment after the firing commenced :— 

However, the Adjutant told her that a battlefield was not the 
jilace for an officer’s wife, and she reluctantly withdrew, bii* 
only to station herself in the belfry of the church of Waterloo, 
from which she had probably a finer and more extensive v' ;w ol 
the battle than even Napoleon or Wellington. 

ROMANCE OF A BA1TI.EFIELD FOimDI.ING. 

The Canon winds up his stories of W.aterloo by a 
remarkable and interesting anecdote told him by the 
sister of a distinguished fellow' of Trinity, noted as having 
been the first Roman Catholic to attain the honour of 
Fellowship :— 

Years Ago this lady paid a visit to the island of Mauritius, 
.she w.isdntruduccd to a lady of great lieauty and commanding 
appearance, who ordered everyone ahont, .and whose fealnr<-s were 
unmistakablyA^panish. Who was this lady ? An infant picked 
up on the field of Waterloo from behind a waggon .after the 
iKtllle. Her parents were known to God alone. She was 
found by an ensign, lleiliget by name, perhaps an officer in the 
King’s German Legion, lie placed her under the care of a 
soldier’s^H|ifc, paying for her sup])ort, and, as she grew up, 
s'-<4ng lioun.>eautifHl .and talented she promiscfl to be, had lier 
1 ducated and finally married her, as J tick Swiveller did tlie 
Marchioness. He held in his latter days an appointment in the 
>rauritius, and here follows the extraordinary pendant to this 
romafftic tale. The great granddaughter of the Waterloo 
“Waif and Stray ” (they mature and marry very early in tlios; 
tropic-al climes) was tlte wife of Baron de Lesseps, the originator 
<.f the Suez, and the unfortunate ile.signerof the Panama, Canal. 
At the age of seventeen she fell in love with the*Baroii, then 
above seventy, and proposed to him, acconling to the custom 
of the Mauritius, by a floral offering. The old Baron was 
so amazed that he declared that she must intend the offering 
foibhis son, who was with^jjli. “ Non, monsieur, e’est A vous.” 

JOHN brown’s hint TO THE SCOFFER. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe,' in the May Atlantic Monthly, 
telates this incident of John Brown, the immortal 
Abolitionist:— 

\t one time, during the border war, he had taken several 
prisoners, and among them a certain judge. Brown was always 
u man of prayer. On this occasion, feeling quite uncertain as to 
whether he ought to spare the lives of the prisoners, he retired 
into a thicket near at liand, and ncsought the LokI long and 
fervently to inspire him with the right determination. The 
judge, overhearing lliis petitioh, was so much amused at it that, 
in spite of the gravity of his own situation, he laughed aloud. 
“Judge ——«ied John Brown, “if you mock at my 
prayers, I sliall know what to do with you writhout asking 
the Almighty 1 " • 

. MAN AND WOMAN AT T«E POLLS. 

Mrs. Howe recalls a speech at the Boston Radical Club, 
when the discussion drifted in the direction of Womai^ 
SuffAge :— * ^ • 

John Weiss delivered hiwisalf of the following sentence*: 

When man and woman sliall meet at the ^^lls, and he shall 
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hold out his h.ind and s-ai; to her. Give m.; your quick intuition, 
and accept in returg my ratiocination ”— A ringing laugh here 
interrupted the .speaker. It camtfrom Kate Field. 

HOW “ J HE BA'ITI.E IIVMN ” WAS WRITTEN. 


In the reminiscences which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
contributes to tlA May Atlantic Monthly, she recalls the 
times of the Civil War. *tAs .she atod soirtp friends came 
away from an interview with Abraham lanoDln, Mr. 
Freeman Clarke said of him, “ We have seen \P m bis 
face- hopeless honet-ty, that is all.” lie spoke as if he 
felt that it was far from wough*. Mrs. Howe^oes on to 
tell hovy she came to write “ The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic “ .Mine eyes haje seen the glorj- of the coming 
of the Lord.” She was tfttcnding.a review at some 
distance from Washington when a movement of the 
enemy led to its discontinuance. She and her friends 
drove back slowly along the road, filled with returning 
troops:— 

To beguile the rather tedious drive, wc sang, from time to 
time, snatches of army songs, concluding, I think, with 


“John Brown’s body lies a-moiildering in llie ground ; 
His soul is marcbiti^ on.” 


The soldiers seemed to like this, and answered back, “ Good 
for you! ” Mr. Clarke said, “ Mrs. Howe, why do you not 
write some good words for that stirring tune ? " I replied that 
1 had often wished to do this, but had not as yet found in my 
mind any leading toward it. 

I went to bed that night as usual, and slept qmte soundly, 
according to my wont. I awoke in the gray of the morning 
twilight; and as I lay waiting for the dawn, the long lines of 
the desired poem began to twine themselves in my mind. 
Having thought out all the stanzas, I said to myself, “ I must 
gel up .and write these verses down, lest I fall asleep again and 
forget them.” .So, with a sudden effort, I S])rang out of bed, 
and found in the tlimne.ss an old stump of a pen, which 1 
remembereel to have used the dav' before. I scrawled the verses 
almost without lo<jking at the paper. I hail learned to do this 
when, on previous occasions, attacks of versification had visited 
me in the night, and 1 feared to have recourse to a light, lest 1 
shoukl wake the baby, who slept ne.ar m:. 1 was always 

oblige<l to decipher my scrawl before another night intervened, 
as it was legible only while the matter was fre'^ in my mind. 
At this time, h.aving compleli-d my writing, 1 relumed to bed 
iuid fell asleep, with the reflection, “ I like this better than most 
things that I have written.” 

A “battle-hymn” written in the dark by a tender 
mother fearful of waking her baby is a paradox 
thoroughly characteristic of America and of American 
wars. 


What made Armour Obsolete. 

“Firearms and Armour” is the theme of quite an 
upsetting paper by Mr. Juliar Corbett in LongmarCs. 
1 'he traditional idea that fircanns occasioned the disuse 
of armour is shown to be unfounded. In fact “plate 
armour and gunpowder were introduced in the same 
centur)-.” He argues to prove :— 

The real explanation, then, oftlhc disappearance of armour Is, 
firstly, that with the development of military science, light 
cavalry provw itself more serviceable than hdaviet cavalry, and 
secondly, that light cavalry‘in their origin were mounted 
musketeers, and were therefore unarmed, lixeept in their very 
early days musketeers, it must be remembered, never wore 
armour. • 


The Woman at Home seems disposed to prefer 
sketches of groups of persons to jhe portraiture of one 
individual. The June «uimber <Jnats about prominent 
and “popular M.P.si’’ and again about the principal 
widowed Queens of to-day. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The June number is full of “ combinations of coital,” 
and suggf<^sts to what an extent that single word “ Trust ” 
has lai^ hold of the American consciousness. Dr. Shaw 
bears witness in his “ progress ” to the advance of pro¬ 
sperity, and goes on to Uiscu^ railroad amalgamation, 
lie regards it as by no meanS impossible that all the 
railroad systems of the country will, in the not very distant 
future, be amalgamated into ■%ne great corporate whole. 
He does not anticipate any menace to the public wel¬ 
fare from this central harmonious control. Public 
ownership could then very easily be introduced, by an 
exchange of government bonds for railroad securities 
He thinks it will matter little whether the Government 
owns all railways directly or leaves them under a private 
monopoly subject to public regulation and taxation, 
similarly he does not expect serious trouble from 

Trusts.” The peat industries will settle down under 
strict public regmation. Labour on the one hand and 
the State by taxation wiH absorb everything except a 
reasonable profit on the capital employed. 

000,000 A YEAR PRIVATE INCOME. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s retirement is the subject of 
much comment. He is said to be in receipt of five 
million dollars a year. Dr. Shaw remarks :— 

There be, here and there, a richer man than Mr. 
C’.imegie. But it may be doubted whether there is any other 
mac in the world who has accumulated 100,000,000 doJs. and 
put it into a form at once so safe and convenient that the 
principal need give him no thought or concern, so that his time 
and energies may be devoted freely to the problem how best to 
exjwnd m the service of his fellow-men an income of say 
100,000 dols. a week. 

Another millionaire, Mr. Tom L. Johnson of Ohio, has 
just retired. He has the distinction of being at one and 
the same time an enthusiast for the Single Tax, and the 
•chief owner of the street-railroad monopoly in Detroit. 

THE ALL-DEVOURINi; TRUST. 

Mr. Byron W. Holt writes on “Trusts—the rusli to 
industrial monopoly.*' He states that there arc more 
than five hundred incorporated Trusts in the United 
States, capitalised at from si'{‘thousand to eight thousand 
million dollars. He gives a list of about one hundred and 
forty industrial Trusts with a capitalisation and bonded 
indebtedness of ten million dollars or more. He reports 
that the new industry of “Trust-promoting” engages 
himdreds, perhaps thousands of men. “A dozen men 
have during the last eight months made enough 
jnoney to buy up all the claims in the Klondike.” 
One man gathered in, as his net proceeds for organising, 
ten million dollars and possibly twice that amotmt. Five 
million dollars are mentioned as the reward for promoting 
■each of the two ^eat trusts. The writer predicts a bad 
time for the worhing men, when prosperity slackens and 
trusts will be compelled to erfose mills by wholesale to 
sustain prices. He sketches the Standard Oil Trust, the 
American Sugar Refining Company, the American Tin- 
p'ate Coi^any, the International Paper Company and 
othen The Standard Oil is not only the original, 
but it is the largest and most successful trust yet 
fimnied. Its stock has a market value 476,$2$,ooo dols. 
It lias lowered the price of oil, bat ,feot at the same rate 
at winch the price was sinking befoce its formation. The 
pubKc^lms not, we thus judge, reaped anything Kke the 


advantage of improved processes and econoiMC organisa¬ 
tion. The national sugar bill is estimated to be ten - 
million dollars more than it would have been but for 
the Sugar Trust. Mr. Holt reports the permanency of 
Trusts } they decompose but to recompose. In almost 
no instance have mills once united in management been 
separated again. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Charles Kindrick tells the story of the Mormons in 
Mexico. They came in 1889, poor people, but worked, 
prospered, transformed the land into a garden of plenty. 
There is a steady flow of settlers from Utah to the ne\v 
Mexican home, where there is no restraint on the exercise 
6f their religion. Leonora Beck Ellis writes on “ The 
State as a farmer,” and recounts the immense boon 
bestowed on the South by the Hatch Act, which made 
grants from the national Treasury to each State for the 
purposes of promoting agricultural research. The 
experiment stations are laboratories of scientific growth. 
Dr. Shaw remarks with satisfaction that the intem.'’tional 
relations of the United States are more free from friction 
than at any time in their whole history. There is nothing 
now, he thinks, in the Canadian questions to endanger 
peace. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The principal feature of the April number is an 
ingeniously illustrated paper on “ the Arithmetic of 
Australian Progrc's.” The populations of the several 
colonies arc represented by figures of different size. 
The several areas arc compared with th^ area of 
England and Wales in a way to make us feel verj- 
small. Similar devices of sheep, of sMps, etc., of different 
sizes show the number or (juanlity of Australian wealth. 
A lady contributes a vivid account of a dust ^Jonn. 
She says :— 

All doors and windows are securely fastened, lamps are lit, 
sometimes soon after breakfast, sometimes off and on all day, 
and the daTk*hes.s that prevails outside is darker tlian the darkest 
night, as the blinding cloud of dust—^yel scarcely a cloud, more 
like a continuous sheet of dust —rushes ma^ on, swaying and 
bending the trees and shrubs as it goes .... Inc tea had a scum 
of dust on the top, and round the edge a ring of mud stuck -to 
the cup. The cook sent over one night to say he was very sorry 
there was no gravy, for as fast as he made it, it turned into mud 
.... A big moimd, the shape of a bed, indicated where once 
stood the bed ... How things fared outside . . . the next day 
told . . . Over the surface numbers of little mounds told that 
underneath lay the carcases of sheep buried alive in these 
awful storms. 

Federation is still the absorbing topic of Australian 
politics, although the Samoan difficulty awakens keen 
interest. 

The principal contents of the June Windsor are an 
appreciative sketch of the naval, career of the Duke of 
York, which now is twen^-two years in ten^h. Mr. J. F. 
Fraser’s pictureaiof Life in a Lancashire miu; Mr. George 
Cranley’s paper on this year’s Australian team ; and an 
illustrated interview by L.. W. Lillingston with “ A Knight 

the Red Cross Sir John Funey. This hero tells 
nfany a tale of remarkable adventure, of whish the oddest 
was his entry into Paris through thd'jealously guarded 
lines as a coac^fiian in a diplomatist’s carriage. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

■ There is muph variety and a wide range of interest in 
the June number. About one-third of the articles claim 
separate notice. 

' - THE NEXT i»RESIDE5friAL ELECTION. 

Mr. Rich^d Weiglitman^ in his notes from Washington, 
says he does not think any President of the United 
States ever mini in such an atmosphere of personal 
esteem and love as Mr. McKinley. “The humblest 
citizen speaks*and feels concerning him with a sense of 
intimacy.” Mr. McKinley’s running mate will be 
Mr. Hobart. Mr. Bryan’s mate will be Mr. O. P. H. 
Belmont, a New York millionaire, a supporter of the 
income-tax, not afraid of silver, possessed of youfh, 
prestige, and lavish wealth :— 

Bryan and B ;lmont will make a strong ticket, and, if defeated 
—as,I think they will be—their downfall will be the result of 
novel and extraordinary conditions — Mr. McKinley’r. trans¬ 
cendent popularity, the country’s general prosperity, and tno 
passion of expansion and acquisition aroused under a Kepublienn 
administration. 

COMMONS V. CLERGY. 

Re\'. Llewellyn Davies objects to the evil import put 
into the term Erastianism. Erastus was opposed to 
Calvin’s desire to make the Church supreme within the 
State in its jurisdiction over morals. Erastus held that 
“ in a Christian land, under godly rulers, all jurisdiction 
was vested in the one supreme authority.” Mr. Davies 
admits the anomalous position caused by the non- 
Christian composition of a part of our Parliament. 
Nevertheless :— 

Taking the Parliament of to-day as a whole, ChurchiiK'H can 
hardly regard it as loss reverent towards Christ, ur a less 
desirable authority to be governed by, than Henry the Eighth 
or the Parliaments of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

^Sfrdfi^’ opposing the claim that Christ gave all 
authority over His Church to the bishops, Mr. D.avics 
says :— 

We are not to look back to a decease<l Founder, but up to a 
livii% Lord, who is leading Ills Church aiul His world onwards. 
ICcclcsiastical rule has been to so Large an extent a failure 
because ecclesiastics have been tempted to regard themselves as 
ruling in the place of Christ. 

Rev. Anthony C. Deane laments the falltng-off in the 
quantity and quality of the clergy. From 1894 to 1898 
the candidates for ordination sank each year in number, 
the first annual total being 1,428, the last 1,276 ; and the 
I^rcentage of Oxford'dt Cambridge graduates fell from 
62 to 57'9 per cent. 

A MEM. FOR VKGETARLAXS. 

Mr. Ernest M. Bowden reports a chat with Rjija Siva- 
prasad on Jainism. The Jains pay more regard to the 
feelings of the lower animals than any other sect in the 
world ; will not kill them or injure them, are careful to 
avoid destroying even insects, sometimes wearing a hand¬ 
kerchief over the mouth to prevent any living creature 
being breathed in. It m^ be argued that this tenderness 
•will prove in the long run fatal to its possessors, handi¬ 
capping them seriously in the struggle for life with less 
scrupulous riva*? /ffe evidence to the^ contrary, Mr. 
Bowden points to the Jains :— 

. Notwithstanding the opposition, if yot active persecutions, of 
bygone times, the one small sect which, more than any other 
in the world, has taught and practised the doctrine of “ ahims^” 
or 4‘ non-injury ” to living creatures, stands to-day, after sgnv- 
four-and-twclity centuries, by far the most prosperous commu¬ 
nity in a population verginffon three- hundi^fl millions. • 


THE EV^LS OF SLATE CLUBS. ^ 

Mr, H, V. Tofrnbee gives a pleasant,account of the 
present position of friendly societies. According to the 
latest returns, and apart from burial societies, there were 
in the United Kingdom twenty-four thousand registered 
societies and bfanches, having 4,203,000 members and 
^22,695,000 in finds. «Among influences adverse to 
friendly societies Mr. Toynbee puts lax* administration 
of the Poor Law, and “ those sharing-out or sl#e clubs 
which form a part of the organisation of very many 
churches and ch.apels.” These last have “no perman¬ 
ency ” about them, but weak up as members grow old. 
They have no reserve finds. And worst of all, they 
draw members aw-ay frSm the permanent societies. 
.Mr. Toynbee suggests that their place might be taken 
by a court or lodge of some recognised Order. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Huxley, apropos of the interest in Klondyke, 
gives a very vivid account of what she saw at the gold 
diggings at Bathurst, Australia, during the great gold 
rush in 1851. Dr. H. .S. Ggbbett comes to the defence of 
germs, which are not all microbes of disease and death, 
but for the most part indispensable to Tife and healtli. A 
soil sterilised to bacteria would be sterile in every other 
sense. To check the decay in our salmon fsheries, Dr. 
H, H. Almond advocates “ the formation of all proprietors 
of salmon netting rights in each fishery board distrin 
into something like a joint-stock company, each owner of 
course holding share-; in proportion to the value of his 
fishery.” Mr. Sidney Lee bears witness, despite aU 
change and mutilation of his plays, to the genuine appreci¬ 
ation of Shakespeare in France. 


Blackwood. 

There is much good reading in Blackwood for June. 
The article of chief moment is Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s 
protest against “ a Tyranny of Sentiment,” which asks 
for separate treatment. There is a review of the Dreyfus 
case, with a striking antithesis in opening, between the 
solitar)' confinement of the prisoner in a remote islands 
and the enormous potency he has had on French and 
European life; he has been “the Negative Ruler of France.” 
A writer on Wei-hai-Wei and its value as a naval 
station pronounces the port as worse than useless unless a 
defensible harbour be constructed at a cost of between 
one and two millions sterling. He scouts the alternative 
of withdrawal as impossible. Mr. T. K, Dale in a paper 
on polo and politics deplores the chasm that yawns 
between the Englishman and the native in India. At 
Homes and Universities have failed to bridge the 
distance, but where statesmen and professors have not 
succeeded, the subaltern has hit the mark. “ On the 
polo-field the nati\ e forgets to be stiff and the Englishman 
to be haught}-.” There is much Imperial shrewdness in the 
writer’s question : “ Do we n«t see here that the real solvent 
of race di|tinctions in India is to be found in sport, and 
that in giving our native fellow-subjefts our love for out 
manly outdoor lecroation!?, we insensibly draw closer it 
them and they to us ? ” Polo being of eastern origin, it 
suited to climate and people as neither cricket noi 
football can be. Thefe is an exciting narrative of his 
experiences as “ a prisoner under Napoleon,” written in 
the year 1822 by a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and 
now edited by Professor Dowd^. It is a stoiy- of hair¬ 
breadth ’scapes artf nNiving incident equal, as the edit«»- 
suggests, to one ol R. Louis Stevenson’s romances. 
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the CONTEMPORAR]^ review. 

Four of the June articles call for separate notice—Mr. 
Nuttall’s on the flavour o( tobacco, A. W. Tourgec’s on 
the twentieth century pcaccfnakers, Dr. Fairbairn’s on 
religion in India, and Mr. Robert Wallace’s philippic 
against Imperialism. ^ 

CHRISTIAN CON'J lNUriy* IN THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. L.^'M, Butcher tells the story of Christianity in the 
SoudajP. Missionaries from Eg>’j)t came about the end 
of the fourth centuiy, and the entire land was soon won 
for the Christian faith. Mtislems first invaded the 
Soudan in 640. Their wars on the Christian king¬ 
dom of Nubia extorted 40 annual tribute of three 
hundred and sixty slaves for the Kaliph, and so in 
653 the Arab slave trade began. But the Nubian king¬ 
dom was powerful enough to defeat Moslem Egypt in 
740 and win better terms for the Egyptian Christians, 
Frequent difficulties arose from the slave trade which 
followed the slave-tribute. About 1000 A.i>. Khartoun.i, 
the capital of the southern Christian kingdom, was 
described by a Moslem envoy as a town full of magnifi¬ 
cent buildings, spacious mansions, churches enriched with 
gold; The last CSiristian King of Nubia began to reign 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century. In 1501, a 
negro and Moslem dynasty established itself in the 
Soudan, and lasted till the beginning of the present 
century' :— 

Vet it must not be supposed that Christianity ever died 
entirely out of the Soudan. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century there were still one hundred and fifty churches in the 
kingdom of Alouah, and they made a fruitles.s appeal to the 
King of Abyssinia to send them the priests whom they could not 
get from Egypt. In Nubia the number is not likely to have been 
less. In 1835 the Egyptian Patriarch succeeded in getting a bisliop 
through to Khartoum and maintaining the succession there once 
more. The final blow has been given, we are told, by ourselves. 
Before Khartoum fell in 1886 the Bidiop of Khartoum brought 
away his nuns in safety to Cairo, lie told me that he had still 
seven churches in his diocese, now {irobably all destroyed. 

But after Omdurman “the rights of the Christian 
inhabitants were as absolutely ignored as if they did not 
exist.” The English conquerors announced that the law 
of the Koran was to be administered ; “No word was 
said of the Bishop’s Court, which even in the worst times 
of the Moslem tyranny was legally empowered to decide 
all matters of marriage and inheritance for ibc native 
Christians.” Mr. Butcl er concludes :— 

Shall it be said that a Christian Church which has endurcil 
through centuries of Moslem persirution fell before the Chrislian 
English to whom they looked for deliverance ! 

OUR PAPER WEALTH. 

Mr. A. J. \^ilson raises a Cassandra voice on “ The 
Art of Living on Capital.” “ What a tremendous fraud,” 
he exclaims, “ upon the human race, these national and 
public debts are 1 ”— 

Realised, wealth—product of field and mine, of hand and 
machine~-u dissipated, perhaps,* and yet remains as “credit,” 
potent to evolve yet more wealth, until there almqst seems, at 
times and in placesf to be nothing left' on earth but stamped 
paper representing some form of murtgi^ on human labour. . . 
It IS all paper—Government, municipality, railway, corporation, 
gas company, water company, industrial company, brewery, all 
bonow and borrow and pledge ^ and: pledge until it is verily 
becoming .{lard to fold a business house which is not more or less 
in raipn; worse still, hard to find a nook where the major share 
of'; W j» odacts of man’s indostry iS' not at the mercy of many 
4 . but one great whi^ of^our own credit fabric 
-^■BaJetettt Means debt always-f-go ddwn, and the demand for' 
a liquidation of obligations ought become general.' 


HO-ME AND LOVE AS POOR LAW REMEDIES. 

Virginia N. Crawford contributes a .paper—“ Within 
Workhouse Walls ”—which may be commended to every 
poor law official and ^ardian. She pleads that as we have 
broken up the barrack-school for tUfe children of the State, 
we should breakup the barracl^,nowthe only home of adult 
inmates. The present poor law, she holds, belongs to 
the brutal legislation of the past. The inmates are at 
the mercy of the officials, and while many of the fema'e. 
attendants show kindness^ the writer ha's a very poor 
opinion of the male officials. The lot of the aged is 
cheerless, but the “ able-bodied ” are far worse off. She 
would welcome an old-age pension scheme if comprehen¬ 
sive : but if limited, it “simply will not touch the Poor 
Law problem at all.” In any case, for those too infirm to 
live alone she would advocate “ municipal old-age 
homes : ” with well-kept gardens and trained nurses. Her 
aim would be to have no pertnanent people in the work- 
Souse proper at all. Already the sick are in the in¬ 
firmary, the children in the school or scattered home, the 
insane in the a.syltim ; why not take one step further and 
remove the aged and infirm to old-age houses and alms¬ 
houses ? Towards the close she says :— 

Where guardians, as a body, are habitually lacking Ls in a 
genuine love for tlie poor. ... It is the personal sense of love 
uiat men and women crave fur. It is tlie chill officialisiu of the 
poor law that is its greatest curse. She Uiinks that if the poor 
taw were purified of its worst features, there is no reason why 
the practical work of distributing old-age pensions should not be 
entrusted to the guardians. 

THE SOCIOI.OGICA1. NOVEI-. 

g, 

A most fascinating paper on “ The Social Novel in 
France” is supplied by Mary James Darmesteter. She 
recalls Comte’s prophecy that the art of the future would 
produce as its triumph the sociological poem, and declares 
that his ideal novei exists, persists ami flourishes. . M. 
Anatole France’s “Contemporary History” reflects pre¬ 
sent-day society as something “ not only bad but ludicrous 
and incfrectual,” but least attacks education. MM, Barrfes 
and Estaunie in their novels inveigh against the school, 
and declare that a false system of education is at the 
base of all that is wrong in France. It is, they' com¬ 
plain, artificial, cast-iron, centralised : without regard to 
the specialities of places or persons. M. Louis Bertrand 
takes up the Colonial question in his romance, the point 
of the story being : “ In this French novel of a French 
colony, there are hardly any Frenchtnen ! ” 

Phil Robinson contributes a^ charming paper, “Tfce 
Garden Revisited,” which lends itself as little to purposes 
of extract as the fragrance of spring blossom. 


Lady’s Realm. 

The Lady's Realm for June is above the average. 
The sketches of the Queen of the Belgians and of the 
Lady Warwick Hostel deserve separate notice. The 
Hon. Mrs. Armytage writes on “ The Mistresses of the 
Robes,” formerly called “Mistresses of the Maids,” and 
gives beautiful portraits of the ladies who have filled this, 
office to the Queen. A writer on “ Society in Berlin ” 
reports that the Kaiser is much, less, exclusive in his 
choice of soejety than his subjects, oeing fond of 
associating with ^lever men and women of any walk 
in life. Money plays*as great a rSle in Berlin as in 
London, but good birth as well as riches is required for 
cqtry.into the best circles. But “each year fewer of the 
old«noble families come to Beilin for the winter,” bding 
unable to compete with the lujoirious'^lives led by the 
Court society. • n 
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THE FOftTNIOHTLY REVIEW. 

.The June nun^ber scarcely reaches the usual high- 
\valer mark of the Fortnightly. A separate notice is 
required for’Dr. Gibbins’ and Dr. Macnamara's criticism 
of our educational defects, prira^i^and secondary, as also 
for “ Uitlandef’s ” ultimatum to Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the sketch of the Black Sea tft Balti* waterway. 

QUARTER OF A CENTURY’S ftxTRAVAUANCE. 

Mr. Joseph AMand contributes a very valuable review 
from the Liberal standpoint of the twenty-five years’ 
financial policy which was inaugurated by the return to 
power of Lord Beaconsfield in 1874.'' The paper is packed 
full of most instructive statistics and comparisons, of 
which the concluding summary may be given 

Reviewing the twenty-five years, it appears that, exchjsive of 
the Post Office, the revenue has increased from ;^68,521,915 in 
1874-5 to ^io5«747>353 1898-9, iui increase of upwards of 

54 per cent., as the price to be paid for a S]nrited foreign and • 
exjiansionist policy. And when we ask who has chiefly con¬ 
tributed to this increase we find tliat while the contribution of 
< ustoms and Kxcise has fallen from 73'83 lu SS‘ 9 S per cent, of 
rhe tax revenue, the contribution of income and projierty taxes 
ha.s risen from 2617 to 44 05 per cent. ; and while income tax 
was at tlte rate of 2d. in the £, it is now at 8d. When we 
inquire what steps h.ave been taken by pruning and grafting to 
fertilise the revenue and develop new fruitage, we_ can only 
discover Mr. Gladstone's creation of the beer duty in place of 
the malt duly, and .Sir ^^'iIlianl llarcourt’s re-arrangement of 
the death duties ; the prolific fruitage of both changes having 
sustained Ac enormous burden of expenditure of recent years. 

WAfITEl) : A FREE HAND IN EGYPT. 

Mr. J. Lowry Whittle, writing on “ Egypt .after Omdur- 
ir.an,” recites the galling restrictions imposed upon us bj 
the international statutes. He suggests that the Conven¬ 
tion siaet^h^d by th* late Lord Grey between the Khedive 
anduhe Queen of England should now be framed. It 
should be communicated to the Powers in a note staling 
what measures England intended to adopt for the relief 
of Eggpt. Mr. Whittle would impose a limit of time for 
such convention, and “the date 1890 would readily occur 
to any student of ICgyptian affairs.” “It will take at 
least four generations to ascertain how far the improved 
system has taken root.” Such a policy woqjd have a 
magical effect in developing the resources of Egj'pt. The 
writer thus suggests the time for its adoption :— 

Afte. a few months the l.tbours of I.onl Kitchener in the 
orgtnisation of his conquists will he sufficiently advanced to 
nermit the lifting of the veil, and in .September this vast Soutltcm 
Empire will be restored to the world. .' Then, when under 
adequate restrictions, Europe is invited to benefit by onr achieve¬ 
ments, then will be the natural time for the orderly, prosperous, 
Europeanised government of the Nile, schooledln hardship and 
in thrift, with established credit and a secure southern frontier, 
to claim the restoration of financial fseedom. 

A PRIZE FOR THE TRA.MWAV COMPANY PROMOTER, 

Mr. Archibald Little contr.asts the two cities, London 
mid Pekin. Over againsb the absence of sanitation in 
the Chinese capital he sets the prevalence of fog and 
dirt in the Britis^. {Jc suggests that Pekin’s chief 
defects might reaaily be removed :— • 

Our sanitary engineers, if givrai full play, arc capable of 
devising a scheme that sliuuld meet alk the conditions peculiar 
to the place, scarcity of TuikIs being not one of the least. 
Taking advantage of its dry air and wealth of open smce% 
dcsicAtion oit^a large scale would, probably be suggested, aigi 
were such a desecratiBn of the sacred city pefmisdble, tramways 
would remove the produej To the outskirtswheaply and effef?- 


lively. Apropos of carriage transport, it is worthy^ rcm.irk 
that no city in Asia offers 1 more promising field forsflie cheap 
and popular tram—hiffse or electric—than Pekia with its wide, 
straight avenues, busy population, fhnd present absence of all 
easy means of locomotion. • 

Mr, Little strongly opposes any design of the Powers 
on the integrity of China. 

THE QUESTION OF “ FREE SHIPS, FREE* GOOigS.” 

Mr. J. G. Butcher, M.P., contributes a valuably dis¬ 
cussion of the Declaration of Paris with its four 
articles :— • 

(1) Privateering is and remains abolished. 

(2) The neutral flag covers the enemy’s goc^, except 

contraband of war. *» 

(3) Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag. 

(.}.) Blockades must be cflcctive. 

^ He finds that Articles i, 3, and 4 are in favour of 
England. Article 2 mtiy be regarded as doubtful. 
England not being able to withdraw from one without 
withdrawing from all, would consult her profit as well as 
her honour by maintaining hev Declaration as a whole. 

FRANCE SINCE 1814. • • 

In the series of articles under the above title, Barou 
I’ierre de Coubertin has now arrived at the famous year 
1848, which he subheads “ Four Months a Republic.” He 
says :— 

Authors of historical manuals, whose chief desire is to print 
dates and periods indelibly on the memory, inform us that the 
French Republic, founded in 1848, lasted four years, on the 
grounds that the Empire was not officially re-established till 
1852. But thcifc things are formulas ; the truth being that the 
Republic of 1848 last^ exactly four months, from February to 
June. It lived its life between the “days” of February and the 
“ <lays ” of June, that is to say, between the unlooked-for fall 
of the Monarchy and the fratricidal battle which gave the power 
to the party of reaction. 

OTHER ARTK:T.E.S. 

Mr. Andi'cw Lang criticises Mr. Frazer’s theorj- of 
totcmisin as an effort to make magic the primar>' and 
religion the secondary factor in human speculation, and 
as involving a stupendous “ social contract; ” and Mr. 
H. C. Shelley writes on the first Centenary of Thomas 
Hood, who was born May 23rd, 1799. 

Cornhill. 

The chief feature in Cornhill for June is the triplet of 
papers on the battle of Waterloo, which claims notice 
elsewhere. Next may be ranked an able appreciation of 
Mrs. Oliphant, by Meredith Townsend. The deceased 
writer is described as “a Scotch lady of genius,” who 
“ could dream in such a way as to deepen or evoke faith, 
in readers whom nothing else could move.” She was “ a 
very noble character, who to a certain extent missed her 
path in life, and sacrificed her obvious |ind most beneficial 
destiny to an exaggerated idea of duty to kinsfolk little 
worthy of sufh devotion.” The writer would “ place her 
exactly where she obviously placed hersBlf—that is, next 
after George Eliot of the fesninine writers of the second 
half of the centur)',” “ T. E. M.” gives a series of 
interesting glimpses of the life of Japanese ladies. She 
remarks on the fact that%s soon as the troops left for the 
seat of war in the Chinese campaign, “for the next 
eighteen months no Japanese lady crossed our thrcshold.s, 
nor was to be seen at home or abroad.” They re-appear«l 
when the troops retuftietf. ^ The chief duty of a Japanese 
woman all her life is Obedience.” 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The iClay issue is one of the bi^htest and most alive of 
IVesfmittsUr aumhers. Jtis as much exercised as ever 
about the future of the Liberal Party. 

“delenda sunt latifundia.” 

The first article takes as its hea£iing Sir William 
Harcourt’s change against the^.Government of “ financial 
poltroonery,” heartily endorses and enforces the criticism, 
and then turns it against Sir William Harcourt during his 
term of office. He failed to carry out the Budget pro¬ 
posals of the Newcastle pro^?immc, and even now Liberal 
leaders shrink from pressing their advantage—“ that 
financial reforms are the only Liberal reforms that the 
House of Lords cannot block”—^and making the taxation 
of land values their battle-cry. The paper, which is 
written with much spirit, ends thus ;— 

It may be thought that, in returning again and yet again to 
this subject, we are too persistent. We hold, however, that, in 
voicing a demand for iundamental justice, one cannot be coo 
importunate. “Delenda est Carthago,” declared Cato in the 
days of ancient Rome, and he stuck to his text till Carthage 
was destroyed. “Delenda ^nt latifundia” shall be our 
watchword till land monopoly is no more. 

Delenda sutft latifundia ” is distinctly good. 

NATIONALISM V. IMPERIALISM. 

“ Touchstone,” in a dashing essay, raises the quest! n, 
“Will the Liberals repent and be born again.'’” He 
insists that the party is weak because it has lost its faith. 
Unless it repent and return to its historic principles, he 
threatens the rise of a new party—a “ Populist” party- 
composed of Radicals and Labour men, and headed by 
Mr. John Morley;— 

If a reunion between Chamberlainites and Koseberyites 
should be effected, it could be only on the basis of the new 
Imperial-Liberalism, and would definitely mark the abandon¬ 
ment of "Populist” causes to the Radical and Labour men, 
who would be drawn together on the basis of the old Radical 
doctrines with new applications... If, as is most probable, 
Morley's “ Life of Gladstone ” is published about the time of 
the Government’s resignation, the event would mark out the 
distinguished writer os the heir of Gladstone’s political ideas, 
the executor of his policies as well as his biography, and, in 
conjunction with his new character of Liberal Puritan and 
Protestant, would place him by divine right at the head of the 
Radical Populists. 

The principal poitt with the writer i.s put in an anti¬ 
thesis, which suggests a possible renaming of parties.;— 
“ A converted Liberal Party will, above all, renounce a 
strumpet Imperialism, with all the bedizenments which 
prank her out, and return to Nationalism, its lawfiil 
love.” It must renounce Imperial Baal and serve onlj- 
the British democracy. That Liberal regeneration is 
expected by the writer to involve “a working alliance 
between Socialists and Liberals,” is a straw which shows 
how the new wind is blowing. 

“ VOLUNTARY PENSIONS." 

Mr. J. Tyrrell Baylee pV;ads the case of “Voluntary’ 
versus State Pensions.” Dealing with England and 
Wales alone, he estimates—^rathtB* boldly—^that of the 
402,000 paupers over sixty-five years, only 25 per cent., or 
100,500, are suitable for a free money grant. He presents 
two problems—^to provide these 100,500 with a five- 
shillings-a-weck pension at ^ once ; and “ the ultimate 
fM'Ovision of an annual insurance fund to attain the same 
end for the oncoming generations.” He thus handles his 
figures 

An inmi^iate annuity‘of tat be purchased for 100,500 

males , of sixty-five years of age for ^12,629,500. Fur&er, 


granting that the practice of insuring against pauperism became 
general, the tuinual cost would gradually fiul until the same 
annuity of £13 payable at sixty-five for. the same number 
of men commencing to insure at thirty could be secured for 
£2,4&2,3So. 

The present membershijt of the Sriendly Societies exceeds 
5,000,000. ... A general anil vigorous effort bgr all the thrift 
associations at presentwork Vvould easily secure an oggr^te 
of ,10,000,000 subscrib^K unite in Joining in any that 
seeftied sufficiently hopefm to secure their interest. 

But ^^12,629,500 divided among 10,000,000 jicople would be 
but £i 5s. 4d. a year, or not quite 6:1. a ^eek each member, 
whilst ;^2,482,350 divided in the same way would equal but a 
little over ijd. a week»* 

Can it be seriously claimecT that siich weekly sums are beyond 
the power of voluntary effort in this wealthy England of ours to 
provide ? 

“ FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THE SEXES.” 

A somewhat timorous plea for greater freedom in 
^forming this relationship is put forward by Priscilla E. 
Moulder. But surely modern society is not quite so 
strict as she asserts :— 

Surely it is possible that a woman can admire and respect a 
man without being under the necessity of falling in love with 
him, or at all desiring him as a future husband. A woman is 
requiretl by mo<lern society to give up the innocent pleasure of 
spending a profitable hour with an intelligent ma’' friend, 
because, forsooth, propriety is shocked at the bare idea of such 
a thing. She must never be seen to walk out with a man unless 
she is engaged to him ; otherwise her name will be in everybody’s 
mouth. It looks simply ridiculous on the face of it to suppose 
that a woman cannot be allowed to enjoy a fiiends'..ip wiUi a 
man unless a score of ill-natured tongues are set wagging by the 
act. But such is the fact. ‘ 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Two sides of the Irish question are dealt with. M. 
Dalton asks “Is Home Rule dead ?” and points out hmv 
much Ireland needs and wishes it. He wclconv'*s the 
co-operation of landlord, of Presbyterian and of Epi-co- 
palian. In the “ independent section,” a “ Well-wisher to 
Ireland” une.irths a pronouncement of John Stuart Mill 
in 1868 against either the separation of Ireland or 
her inclusion in any form of federal union : and argues 
for the strict maintenance of legislative unity, side by side 
with the extension of municipal self-administration. Mr. 
Robert Ev;en hails “ better times beginning ” for trade, 
and pleads for free trade in banking, a British National 
Bank to do Government business, and to supply a 
sufficiency of national;^! notes. “ A Russian Journalist ” 
objects to the investment of capital in Rus-ia, 

as an exploitation of the ilT-paid Russian labourer, 
and demands—^first, political freraom ; second, free trade 
for Russia. The writer’s general sapience may be 
gathered from a closing sentence addressed to the 
English capitalist investing in Russian securities : “ You 
must become a Russian, or in the end lose your millions 
by some unexpected Ministerial circular or ukase of the 
Tsar.” Has the writer heard of the lumber embargo law, 
passed by the free democracy of Ontario, which is said 
to confiscate at a stroke millions of American dollars 
invested in Canadian forests? “A Field Naturalist” 
takes strong exception to statements made by Darwin 
about the connection between fli.'jvers and cats. 
According t«F Darwin, the flowers were fertilised by- 
the humble bees, the fleld mice fed on the combs 
and nests of the humble bees, and the cats ftd 
on the mice. The writer aigues that only the sorface- 
Bbilding bees could be invaded by the fleld mouse, 
afld questions whether they would jaermit any "^such 
iatmder. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Quite a bullcj* volume greets us this month within the 
covers of .the National Rei/iew. The itverease in size is 
due to a special supi^ement Sir Godfrey Lushington, 
in revie^Uof the conspiracy against Captain Dreyfus. The 
most scnsafional pajScr i%“ The Case for ^)issolution ” 
put by “ Carltonensis," which With one or two other 
articles calls for separate notice. 

freni;h invasion of England. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson finds confirmation in the recent 
Revue dcs Deux Monde of the persistent hankering 

of the French mind afttSr an invasion of our island. It is 
the “cheap war” their army staff so much desire. It is 
the hereditaiy' craving to which both the First and Third 
Napoleon were forced to yield at least a semblance of 
respect. But, he argues, if even the great Napoleon 
.shrank from the task, lesser men may quail. 

It hardly s'enis to have dawn -d upon the writer tli.il ivcl! 
170,000 mrn would fintl lh»-ir work cul out to Mil))uc,'ati- 
Kngland. . . . We should have available in Fay^laiid at ..-asl 
250 guns, 100,000 regulars, 80,000 militia, 180,000 volunteeis. 
■and thes- when he;.ivy deductions had been m-ide. . . . 

The peril would be increased were Russia to join 
Fr.ince. Continental strategists would think nothing of 
sacrificing 100,000 men on the cxjjeriment of a descent 
on our coasts. The writer’s moral is to incri-ase our 
naval ascendency, to make our army more mobile. :ind to 
substitute the watchfiil for the conciliatory spirit. 

• WHAT INDIA MAY BESTOW ON US. ’ 

■Mr. Bernard Holland inquires after the secret of the 
amazing po^larily of Omar Khayytim. He finds it in 
the decline in religious belief which makes the Anglo- 
Saxon race sympathi.se with the old Persian rebel .ig.iinst 
the .Muhammedan puritaiiisni of the East. Ills is a 
Siien soim of the gjeasures of sense to mariner.s we.ither- 
worif*« 1 tlPthe storms of doubt. Yet the writer c.iiinol 
reg.ird this as more than a jiassing mood :— 

t.lur nu;e is too s 'rious mid sober, ha.s b -cn Christi 111 u r O o 
111 un centuries, inlierils U.o much thiil is good b >lh from 
('jii)i(fiic .ii’d Puritan sources, to do more than lisuai to the 
siiiig.s of the Sir.'ns, hal.' regri'ttiiig that it e.uinol ni d; ■ 
surrend T. What is to follow? Perhaps the m -st p.rmiiieni 
resu't of our occupation of liilia will be, not the ever-]irecari' u- 
< mjiir.-its >lf, but restoration inuler inihienccs flowTiig from tin- 
Kis of the tru' and essential nieaiiing of our own religion, s > 
debjse.d in the West by ass uaatit 11 with utilitarian eu Is. opt;- 
luisiic tihilosophy, and worldly prosperity. The translatton m 
tlv^iiiuetceulh century of ilW .Sacred Books of the Hast, when 
tiic gold in them is sifted from the dust, may pre vc to be tvcii 
III .r,- important ih.in the rexival of Greek learning in the 
sixteen.)!. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

.Mr. A. Maurice Low announces that “the United 
Slates is on the verge of the greatest financial crash it 
•has known.” This dismal prospect he derives from 
the frenzy of speculation which follow'cd the wheat 
boom and the victorious war. He reports that the silver 
and the anti-siUer wings of the Democratic party are 
not seemingly able to “flag together.” Lord Monteagle 
raises an alarm against the railway monopoly in Ireland, 
xvhich he anticip^pos from the Bills for the absorption <if 
the Waterford and Limerick, and the Waterford and 
Central, by the (ircat Southern wand Western. 
“ Practically the whole railway sytRem of the southern 
half of Ireland” would be in the hands of one 
company. He Hirges that these are much more ihai^ 
wivtfte Bills* Miss Catharine J>odd supplies a. moSt 
interesting “Study*in Twins,” brought yp by a skilled 
German Froebel-tcache’ 1 * , 


, j»all*Mall Magazine. , 

The Pall Mall Magazinefittr June is chiefly notable 
for a sketch by William Waldorf Astor of his great¬ 
grandfather, John Jacob Astor. This founder of the 
American dynasty was born a peasant’s son in the village 
of Waldorf, near Hcidell^prg, in 1763. He^left home when 
he was sixteen, spent four years in London, and thence 
removed to New York. Ife went into the fiio trade, 
and by the end of the century “ had a million dollars 
afloat.” The writer prcfsfces idie sketch with k frank 
recognition of the fac^ that the fount’ers of the 
Republic believed wealth to have a bad influence on the 
people—“ that it is dcmodt'atic and virtuous to be poor, 
and aristocratic and un-American to be rich.” Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndcs sketches a group of anti-Dreyfusards, 
and offers their character as a refutation of the common 
foreign opinion that anti-Dreyfiisards are either knaves 
or fools. She says, “ It was, to those who know France, 
as if Mr. John Morley, Mr. Kensit, Cardinal v’aughan, 
Mr. Balfour, “ Nunquam.” Mr. Hoolcy, Sir Waller. 
Besant, Mr. G. R. Sims, tb® Duke of Argyll, Mr. Harry' 
Marks, and Lord Cross, all took the sa,me view of some 
jiublic question and publicly' expressed their agreement.” 
Mr. Francis Crowtber furnishes a sketch of Bridge 
Uliaiinti ics, jirettily illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


The Century. 

“The Tr<im|) and the Railroad” is the subject of a 
])aper by Josiah Flynt, which opens up a feature of 
tramp-life in .-Vmcrica of which nothing is know'n on this 
side. Walking on the railway not being forbidden there 
as here, the tramps began in 1875 jump on and oft' 
moving freight-trains, and in 1880 they weie accepted 
as an unavoidable nuisance by the companies. “To- 
tl.iy it is the boast of the hoboes that they can 
tr.ivel in every .State of the L'nion for a mill per mile, 
xvliile in a miinber of States they pay nothing at 
all.” .Mr. f'lyn'. recounts how one railroad manager 
is clearing his lines of the nuisance. A similar policy 
on all roads would greatly reduce the tramp trouble, 
livtracts are given from the diary of General Sherman 
recounting his visits to Franco-German battlefields. He 
conimils himself in 1872 to this curious forecast: “I do 
think the Germans arc better fitted for a republic than 
any other people of Europe, and if the royal families do 
not substantially conform to good sense and public 
interest, J shall look for a revolution there sooner than in 
France ; but now on the surface all is calm and peace¬ 
ful.” Gustav Kobbe recites the exploits of “heroes of 
peace ’’ or “ voluntt'cr life-savers,” including several 
intrepid women. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s study of 
Niagara is not hopelessly below its theme,—-which is 
saying a great de.al. 

A t'oKDiAi, appreciation oSMr. Alfred Austin is not so 
frequent as to be pas.sed over when it occurs. Mr. Wm. 
Sharf) distinguishes hi this way the number of 

Good Words. “ 

Among the interesting features of Hartnsworth's for 
May may be mentioned Mr. Alfred Arkas’ humorous 
sketch of a twentieth ceRttiry dinner, at which carefulK 
prepared pills of concentrated food take the place <^i' 
present fare. The whole commissariat problem is shown 
to be revolutionized. - The birthplSces of famous iieojilx 
arc portrayed in a sketch by Arthur Guerdeon- 'LL' 
plain clergyman’s hotfte in Bishop’s Stortfoul "hi’''-' 

Cecil Rhodes was born catches the eve. 
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I'ftE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The May nufnbcr marks^thc advent of the new editor, 
Mr. G. B. M. Harvey, in succession to Mr. D. A. Mvnro. 
Its contents are of unusual distinction. 'Amon^ its writers 
are Ixtrd Charles Beresford, Signor Marconi, and Ian 
Maclaren. More than half a dqzen of its articles claim 
separate police.* 

® THE REGENERATION OF CUBA. 

• 

. It is* quite a sardine paper which Major-Geperal 
Leonard Wood, Governor of Santiago, writes on “ Con¬ 
ditions and Needs in Cuba.” He has found the Cubans 
not lazy, but willing and eaggi .^o work. , All the > larger 
towns have become self-supporting. The small amount 
of brigandage is surprising, m view of the late protracted 
disordm. The people have quicldy rstmned to peaceful 
occupations. They ate eager to learn, and appreciate, 
the schools. The claim that they arc not capable of 
governing themselves has not been established in the 
^ writei^s experience. He has not had to remove a single 
^ official recommended by thejqi 

Itjs not- intent^ in this description of affairs to claim that 
the Cabans are witRont faults, or without a great mwy faults ; 
but it is a fact b.wond dispute that they have comi out of a 
chaotic condition, fmluwing a most disastrous war, have gone 
through what has practically been a famine, and have maintair'd 
throughout a decent respect for life and property, which would 
have been most creditable to any ijeople under similar conditions. 
The difficulty ahead of them lies in their own temperament. 
They have to learn, in civil affairs, to act with deliberation, to 
control their emotions, and, while many think that they will be 
unable to do this, I am confident tliat they will succeed, know¬ 
ing, as 1 do; how well they, have conducted theinselv.:s during 
this most trying period of reconstruction. 

He deprecates the appointment of Americans to office. 
He gives an excellent account of the new rural mounted 
police, which has been formed by careful selection from 
the Cuban army. He looks forwkrd to speedy establish¬ 
ment of Cuban self-government. 


give the name of “ Latin America ” to the conquests of the 
Spanish adventurers and soldiers of the sixteenth century. ^ 

At the close of the long strhggle between Moriem and 
Christian, “ the blood of .the Christians was as much 
Arabian as that of the Mdors." * 

THE BRITISH QUEEN A»D cdURTS MARTIAL. , 

Sir F. H. Jeune, Judge Advocate-General of the . 
British Army, writes on Courts Martial in England and 
America. His post was, it appears, first q^eated to saf -. 
guard civil law against the military encroachments of 
absolutism. It is now Jhis function to review the pri^ed- 
ings of every court martial antfe to advise the Crown 
whether the sentence, be cairried out. Perhaps, the article 
will be most remembered for its closing reference to the 
action of the Queen :— ., 

‘ In any proceeding which for any reason is out of the common, 
it constitutes a valuable, as well as an unique protection, that the 
•Kperience of. the .Sovereign, wbi^ is in nothing more remark¬ 
able than in matters connected with the army, should be brought 
to bear upon any new deiiarlure, or any question of doubt j aJid 
I sliould suppose that any Judge Advocate-General must feel 
his own judgment strengthened, as well as his responsibility 
quickened, by the personal attention invariably bestowed by the 
Sovereign ujKin every important decision. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Rebecca H. Davis denounces as “the curse in educa¬ 
tion ” the lapk of individual training—the cultivation of 
human souls en masse—ihc idolatry of mere book¬ 
learning.. She applauds the happy state of the Acadians 
in Louisiana, moral, law-abiding, industrious, merr>’, 
though few of them arc able to read or wfite. Major- 
General Miles contributes a first paper on the War with. 
Spain, which is princip.ally A' lament over the state of 
unreadiness in which the war found the army. After 
providing for Mmila and for the minimum of coast 
defence, there’was hot enodgh ammjnition left in the 
United States l6 last ah army*t>f 70,000 in one hoards 
serious battle. 


CUTTING THE ISTHMIAN KNOT? 

■ Mr. Reed, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
goes over the question of the rival I sththiaiv canals. He 
shows that while Government is hesitating, pirate enter¬ 
prise is ready to advant^ :— • ’ ’ 

The Panama people say they are at wqrk now' asking help 
from no one, employing- 3,000. men aiid to continue; 
whether they ore or nut will K-uetermin^d^ '^-vK ha^ .takm 
s'eps to find out. The Grace syndicate, representl^foanylntge 
cartalists, declare that they will in October hailtt ibe rlght'fn 
biuld the Nicaragua Canal, and by their counsel, Mr. .McCliiire; 
who says he is duly authorised, declare they are ready without 
any government md to build and complete the project, treating 
the Government just as it desires to he treated. If it ^ould .b;; 

' found that two canals ore ready to be built by private capital, 
or even one, the neutrality of one being guarantee by the 
United, States by the treaty of 1846, and both perhaps by the 
Clayton Bulwer Treaty, thw shall have to considet what we 
want further. ^ ; 

THE SPANIJkRDS ARAB 4 } 0 T LATlfti , 

Senor Estevaaez, formcrli^ Minister of War <>f Sptdii, 
tolls “ What Spain can teach America clricfly 
, lesso^—not to do as Spain haaVdone, hbt to grant cofo- 
t^cial and religious liberty.to tfce newly acquit iskuwils. 
***^“ls tbe people of Mindanao, who for mree 

out for freedom for their &dth 

might Spain, - Qne remarik 9ir!«Sii'*l»aw 
Lbrd Beaconsfield 

, Thl'iSlinith race which eondioi^he New iNorld 'iMd ntot 
Atw. Nothing hnp”>P®f t***® to 


6entleniafi*s. ' > 

the GentlematCi Magazine for June gathers from the 
byways' of liiogrAphy materfol. quite as interesting as 
much of the fictiOn^hich pervades more popular peri¬ 
odicals, dhd posseslinybesides tlje advantage of being a 
transcript of reality, ‘^tr. H. B. Baker tells the story of 
the brother and sister de-Gu^n as a, most pathetic 
ti Provence.”. Maurice^iiied in 1839 and Eugenie 
i 44B, heartbroken both throt^ Maurice’s disappoint- 
Meift of" ifterary ^fame. Not -till 1855 were their 
works published : and then roused a veritable 
The books sold by thousands ; and hundreds of admirers 
jouni^ed to see the haunts of the loving pair. The 
narratiye df Bo jonssen, “ a great Chancellor cd Sweden ” 
¥whd d}^ miySS, is told by F. Bi Harrison and is- 'fiiU of 
tragfic nanance. The Chancellor marries the- girl'whom 
hfo’ade^ed soa lovot; and surprising the lovers together, 
he pursues the yoimgrman, just pledged by th^rl hllver 
to. raise sword against'her huiiband, into the Church‘and 
hews himi'>to pietats before the Mtar. - A garnish-of 
ft. seventeeufo.oetftujry scandal at OxAhTd” gives a -rdtsh;, 
-to the- thoufht how even Oitford may improve in 
. ..ceantury'br Mr. W. Burnet recounts his visit with 

^^ytsnunent inspector to a .Froich primary school id 
/aithuih of’-EUie. Inspection in France. )t amfom » 

notifted “ annum ^: “ it may^akU^pl^e^i^ 

(Ini^tbna ami as often as the inspectqi’ may4hi»k€il,s|i^r 
much as the inspector of a tram starts tip stiddomy'lio 
examine the tickets.” « 
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• THE FORUM. 

The May number of the Fqrum is strong in statistics 
mid in topics of ^culiarly American interest, Mr. Oscar 
Austin’s paper on “ The Colonies of the World ” calls for 
separate notice, as wcjl as Mia.Walker and Herr Berd- 
row’s disibsuon of Trusts and Mr. Rose’s “ -\ftermath of 
.War.” ^ * • 

“ THE Si;PKK,VIE COURT OF CHRISTENDOM.” 

The prominence' which the Anglo-American fellowship 
Is giving to arbitration at the Peace Conference invests 
with additional interest a paper by Mr. D. S. Jordan on 
“ The Lessons of the Pans Arbitration.” The writer 
re-states the sealing controversy, abandons as untenable 
the American plea that Behring Sea is a mare clausum, 
grants that compensation was due to owners of seized 
l essels, but insists that the protection and preservation 
of the fur seal, as a matter of importance to the civilised 
world, should be left to a jury of experts in natural 
history, and that the Paris tribunal should have cstab* 
lished a precedent for an international game law. By 
deciding on insufficient < ' false evidence questions 
relating to the natural habits of the seal, the Paris 
Court made itself, in tho Judgment of the writer, simply 
rirliculous. Mr. Jordan holds that the failure of ihe 
P.iris tribunal of 1893 turned the balance against the 
Treaty of .Arbitration of 1896. This is his conclusion :— 
If the principle of arbitr.'ition is Uj win the support of the two 
gre.it .Vnglo-Saxon peoples, its operations in practice must be 
worthy of their respect. It must inilccil establish the Supreme 
O urt ofiiChrislendoin. It must be composed of jtidges only, 
not of warring advocates ; and these judges must be great in tire 
science of jurisprudence, .as the generals they replace have been 
great in the art of war. Tiny must never be deceived,)}|rtr-* 
fact or law; and tluir verdict must be the fiiw’ word m an 
enlightened civilisation on the subject in questioif. 

“ARRIVAl.” OF AMERICAN ART, 

“ Mmritan Ait^'omiim into its Own ” is the title of a 
saftguinc estimate by Gustav Kobbd. The national 
renaissance caused by the Spanish-American War has 
done something to rouse a pride in nation.'.l art. But 
the writer proceeds, in words that involve %ingular reflec¬ 
tions on the effective standard of American opinion :— 
But a far greater factor in awakening popular interest in 
American art 'was the Thomas B. Clarke sale of American 
paintings last winter. Then was shown for thc*first tinii? a- 
collection of canvases—formed in the course of many years by a 
man of acknowledged taste in art, a real ceMueisseitr—uU by 
American artists, most of tht m painted in tlus country and 
typcally American in suj»j(i;ct. . . . When, bn the morning 
followiug the third night of the Clarke sale, newspap rs all over 
the country chronicled in large headlines the fact that George 
Inness’s small canvas, “Gray Lowery Day," had brought 
10,150 dols., the American public realised 'for the first tim.: that 
America had produced a great artist. When tlie picture began 
to be discussed in the newspapers, it was jearned that it had been 
originally bought for about 300 dols. The .enormous profit netted 
by the collector naturally appe.iled to the American commer¬ 
cial sense. . . . Notliing belter illustrates (he far-reaehiii|^effert 
of the Clarke sale than the steps that are being taken by various 
art institutions to develop th- n presentation of native art in 
their gaUeries. The Chicago \rt Institute is preparing a special 
gallery for .AAierican paintings ; and the trustees of the Metro¬ 
politan Museum o^Arl in New York Are discusstug similar 
plans. , 

THE AMERICANS HALF ■ 

'The Irish Iwfin in American prttgress is the thcipc of 
an interesting and eloquent eulogy of his compatriots in 
the United States, by John J. O’Shea, of the Catkolft 
Standard and Ti^es, He traces the successive wav^ 
of Irish immigration, th» place taken by Irishmen ki 


American war and statesmanship, and suggests that 
“ one-half—possibly m®re—of the people of this continent. 
to-day have Irish*blood in tlyir veins.” •The influence 
of the Irish on the Catholic ^nurch in the United States, 
with its ten million adherents, and its marvellous 
assimilating po^er over the heterogeneous mass of 
immigrants, is forcibly put. Hearing so much uf the less 
.'igreeable aspects of IrisH-Americanism, we are glad to 
be reminded of the other side. Mr. O’Shea says*;-^- 

The Irish arc a prolific (ace ; and they are a moral race. To 
these cognate virtues they conjoin the fact of physical excellence.^ 
Anthropologists assign to ll#m the highest plane .in healthy ' 
m'anhood. The Kuglish race may, man for m-in, be the 
heavier ; but the Irish Celt is tfee more muscular and the better , 
built. The women of Ihe Irish*race have no superiors in point - ’’ 
of general comeliness, purity of life, and healthy femininity. 

To integrity of ct.nduct (hey add a cheerful and sympathetic 
temperament whiea rnahlrs them to surmount all trials and to 
brighten Ihe places wherein they find a home. 

It is impossible to estimate the bencfils which the coming of 
a people of such qualities as these conferred npon a dccajing 
and moribund jiopulalion such .as <..\isled in New England anrl 
many other regions at ihe jx-rigd when the Irish immigration * 
set in, like a physiological Gulf Stream, to arrest the downw.ud 
tendency. • • 

ON DRAMATIC CRITICISM, 

Profe.ssor Brander Matthews contributes an admirable 
study entitled “ A Critic of the Acted Drama ; William 
Archer.” He selects as the four qualities essential to-lif; 
good critic : “ insight and equipment, sympathy and 
disinterestedness.’’ Supreme and.alone as critics of the 
acted drami^ 4 »iC 'pia”cos Aristotle and Lfcssing. He ratiks 
j\rch3r„*i<4h by side with the French critics Sarcey tmd 
Leinaitre, and attributes largely to his potent influeiic.; 
the uplifting of contetniiorary English dramatic litcratuie. 
He finds an explan.ition of some of Archer’s merits in the 
fact that he w:is a .Scotchman, .and therefore much more 
like the Yankees than the average Englishman. 

OTHER AR'J'[CI.E.S, 

The century which has passed since Malthus wrote 
leads Jacob Sclioenhof to indulge in a centennial .stock¬ 
taking on the j'0]julation question. He traces “the 
sombre and forbidding character” of the theories of 
Malthus and Ricardo . to the miserable economic 
conditions of their time, and shows how the facts 
do not now support their dismal forebodings. They 
ignored the vital clement of freedom. Mr. H, G. 
Kittrcclgc reviews “the textile industry since 1890,” 
He finds the present value of American wool manufac¬ 
tures but a trifle more now than then, and the relative 
position of tho United States to the cotton-spinning wojrld 
to be about the same. Mr. F. H. Tabor magnifies 
“directed sport as a factor in education,” and cites the 
English public schools as eminent example. Mr. Frank 
Moss, discussing the problem of police administration, 
declares that there arc “hundreds of square miles in the 
State of New York in which there is practically no ordi¬ 
nary police protection,"—ihsjiks to loo much Home Rule 
in police matters. 

for June has in* it some solid fare alongside 
of many light dainties. Besides the astonishing record 
of Korean inventions ^d practical inferences from the 
loss of the Mokegan, ivlsich. claim separate notice, Lieu¬ 
tenant Bertholf recounts his expedition in rdief of i.c 
bound whalers in 1897, involving a»,it did a sled joiirm v 
of one thousand six hundred viles : and Dr. U. S 
' Williams contributet aoreview of*the century’s jirogn'-s 
in preventive medicine. ^ 
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THE REVUE DES DEtfX MONDES. 

ExcKLl,KNT«a.s is M. Bruneti&re’s fdmoiis review, for 
May, from an English point »f view it is perhaps open to the 
objection of being a little too* Continental in its interests. 
We ha\ c noticed elsewhere the anonymous article in the 
first May number on Freemasonrj' in France. 

AN UNBIIBI.ISHEU NAPOLEON DOCUMENT. 

The Chmte Remade publishes in the first May number 
a new fiocument bearing upon tht; Napoleon period. It 
is well known that the Bpurbons in exile kept up a con- 
*stant correspondence with Fraft.ce, and Louis XVlII. was 
informed daily by his correspondents of all that went on 
in Paris. The reports of thig* correspondence during the 
years 1802 and 1803 are preserved in the archives of the 
French Foreign Office and their authenticity is not 
doubted, but their authorship remains unknown, no doubt 
in order to avoid any ill consequences in the event of the 
conrespondcnce being intercepted. It is froni these doc - 
ments that Comte Remade gives some extremely interest¬ 
ing extracts, and he quotes the opinion of M. Thiers, who 
"^nade an extensive use of ^em for his history of the 
(.Consulate, that they supply a remarkable testimony to 
the Illusions and fhe passions of that absorbing period of 
French history. 

W1RELES.S TEI.Et'.RAPHV. 

Now that the Times publishes as a matter of course 
messages across the Channel headed “ By wireless 
telegraph,” it is no longer astonishing to find this new 
scientific maivd dealt with in a magazine article. M. 
l)astrc is so competent an observei cf all scientific 
matters, that his opinion is entitled to cxceptun.al weight. 
In his short paper he describes the experiments by bignoi 
M arconi with wliich the British public are well acquainted, 
as well as the oflicial investigations undertaken by llie 
French (lovernment on board the despatch-boat Ibis. It 
is important to remember that not only has communication 
been established between one coast and another without 
any visible link in the shape of wire or cable, but it has 
a'so been established between a ship travelling on the.sea 
and a land station. 'J'hc possibilities of thi^ invenlio;' in 
reducing the risk of shipwreck are obviouP M. DiVstre 
at the same time frankly recognises the defects of the new 
system ; in the first place there is no secrecy- that is to 
say, it is impossible at present to direct the message so that 
it will be caught by on'- particular receiver and not by any 
others which in.iy be setup in the same neighbourhood. 
Fronv the point of view of military and naval tacticians 
Ahis is obviously a fatal defect, and until it can lx: sur- 
mountcxl we shall not see the system adopted by the fleets 
and armies»"of Europe. Moreover, the message can be 
not only stolen, but also disturbed by another and 
possibly hostile receiver. Another defect of the system 

its sensitiveness to the electric di.sturbances of the 
' atmosphere ; this sensitiveness also characterises the 
existing telegraph system, but in a much less marked 
degree. . On the whole, Dastre regards wireless 
telegraphy as not much more than a great hope. 

EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. . 

M. de Coubertin contributesjer-the second May number. 
an interestihg paper on^the educational system of the 
Dutch. He points out that public education in the 
tnodetn world is based upon. Mft: of two formulas— 
th*it of constraint and that 'of liberty. They are both 
directed to the same end—the improvement of the race— 
but they proceed to it by diflbrent paths, the one by 
emanotwtmg the ene^es of tjpe individual, and the 
other subordinating them. In Erance the question. 
\has nut been solved finally olte w'ay or the other, just as 

# 


Frenchmen in their political aspirations are fascin'ated 
by th',' ideal of liberty, while m their, administrative 
system they show an instinctive tolerance for constraint. * 
For many reasons Holland furnishes an interesting field 
for educational expcriineifts--from* its geographical con¬ 
tact with (lermany, its historical contact with England, 
and its persistent and finalfy successful struggles^ for. 
political freedom. The proverbial phlegm of the 
Dutch has given to their educational system a solidity 
And a characteristic common senSe which^pther countrie..* 
have lacked ; thus the Dutch, while other countries are 
plunged in bitter controversy on the question of whether 
living or dead languages should be taught, calmly go on 
teaching both, side by side, with the most excellent 
results. There is no need to follow' M. de Coubertin in 
his detailed examinations of the different educational 
establishments of Holland, but it is interesting to note 
that he puts first in importance the influence of the family, 
which continues throughout all the first period of the 
public education of the young Dutchman. 'J’he family is 
in Holland more vigorous than in France, and more 
united than in England, the authority of the falher is 
stronger, and the ties of blood are more respected. In 
France family affection easily degenerates into indulgence, 
while in England the spirit of independence often brings 
about selfishness and egotism; these opposite c.-.ngcrs 
arc avoided by the Dutch. It is too often forgotten'that 
the Dutch have the advantage of a comparatively ancient 
language of their own, which is not as many people 
imagine a mere derivative of German. In this connection 
M. de Coubertin relates an amusing story. Prince 
Bismarck once said to a Dutch diplomatist, who had 
giii.'Vfl over him wnne slight diplomatic victory : 
“ Your language is what wc call a dialect.” The 
Dutchman bowed respectfully, and answered : “ A dialect 
certainly, but one which possessed a literature before 
yours had a grammar.” Broadly speaking, the ClifiriTJtcr- 
islics of Dutch education .are, a considerable modicuni tff 
liberty allow'ed to the pupils, together with a strong sense 
of moral unity—the cement which holds together the 
whole edifice of the State. * 






